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Ai  the  eipedieocj  of  renewing  or 
modi^riiig  the  chiuler  of  the  Bank  of 
Irelaod.  must  be  decided  upoo  bj 
parliament  in  the  approaching  aeuion, 
and  aa  the  subject  of  Joint  Stocli 
Banks,  and  banking  in  general  will 
naturallyoccupja  considerable  decree 
of  public  ftttentioD,  we  have  resolved 
to  place  before  oiw  readers  a  review 
of  the  evidence  that  haa  been  lud 
before  parliamentary  committees,  and 
the  prinapal  opinions  worthy  of  notice 
that  bare  been  entertained  on  the 
■object.  To  some  of  our  readers  a 
portion  of  this  article  may  seem  too 
elementary, — it  may  appear  superflu- 
OQB  to  esplain  or  prove  principles 
■bout  whicb  no  doubt  can  or  ought  to 
exist.  But  before  eiamining  the  con- 
duct of  the  banks  already  established, 
or  the  laws  by  which  tliey  are  regu- 
lated, it  is  necessary  to  lay  down  some 
fixed  principles  by  which  we  should 
jui%e  of  that  conduct  and  those  laws, 
and  this  cannot  be  done  without  some 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  banking, 
and  the  utility  of  banks,  and  what  is 
the  proper  duty  which  they  ought  to 
perform  if  well  regulated,  and  what 
are  the  services  which  they  ought  not 
to  be  called  upon  tn  perform,  and 
which  they  cannot  attempt  without 
danger  to  themselves  and  injury  to 
the  public.  We  shall,  therefore,  pre- 
face our  observations  upon  the  reports 
on  banking  by  a  short  account  of  the 


nature  of  hanking  in  general  which 
we  hope  will  not  prove  unacceptable 
to  such  of  our  readers  as  may  not 
have  had  time  or  inclination  to  study 
those  voluminous  reports.  In  our 
references  to  the  reports  at  the  head 
of  this  article  we  shall  merely  dis- 
tinguish them  by  the  years  in  which 
thev  were  published. 

"the  banker  is  the  intermetUata 
agent  between  those  who  have  money 
to  spore  for  a  short  period,  and  those 
who  want  money  which  they  expect  to 
repUce  quickly.  By  his  means  the  ca- 
pital of  the  community  is  more  advan- 
tageously distributed  among  its  mem- 
bers than  if  such  loans  were  conducted 
without  his  intervention.  If  onv  per- 
son wants  money  or  capital,  which  tt  is 
necessary  for  him  to  retain  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  he  may  procure 
it,  if  he  knows  any  person  in  possession 
of  spare  capital  and  willing  to  lend 
it  to  him,  and  to  trust  to  his  integrity 
for  re-payment>or  if  he  has  any  security 
to  offer  which  he  may  give  as  a  pledge 
to  the  lender  to  ensure  him  the  return 
of  his  monev.  In  those  cases  the  loans 
are  generally  made  by  persons  who 
have  a  certun  quantity  of  capital>  for 
which  they  cannot  find  an;  active 
employment,  and  Irom  which,  instead 
of  consuming  it  unproductively,  they 
wish  to  derive  a  permanent  income. 
In  such  cases  the  afiiur  can  be  trans- 
acted without  the  aid  of  a  banker. 


•   It«part  from  the  Committee  of  Secrecy  on  the  Bank  oF  Eulatfd  Cbart«r.  1883. 
Report  fropt  the  Secret  Committee  on  Joint  Stock  Banks.     ISM.      Saat,  1837, 
Same,  1838. 
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But  there  a  >l*o  in  everj  civilized 
country  a  large  quantity  of  wealth 
fiir  which  the  possessors  can  find  no 
immediate  employment,  and  which  at 
the  same  time  they  intend  to  ioTest  or 
to  spend  nfier  some  short  uncertain 
period.  This  is  the  case,  to  some  ex- 
tent, with  every  man  who  has  money  in 
the  morning  which  he  does  not  ^nd 
before  niarht.  However,  if  he  is  likely 
to  want  It  soon,  it  is  better  for  bim 
to  keep  it  in  his  own  possession,  even 
at  tb«  risk  of  loss  and  robbery,  than 
to  lend  it  to  a  persoD  who  may  not  he 
able  to  repay  it  when  it  is  called  for. 
Indeed,  a  loan  for  such  an  uncertain 
period  would  be  of  little  use  to  a 
person  in  trade,  who  inigbt  be  more 
embarrassed  bj  the  sudden  call  for 
repayment,  than  he  was  assisted  by 
the  loan ;  and  security  to  the  lender 
would  be  out  of  the  question,  as  it 
would  not  be  worth  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  investi^ting  the  security. 
Those  sums,  however,  become  useful 
to  the  public  through  the  intervention 
of  a  banker.  When  a  bank  of  deposit 
is  established  by  persons  whose  wealth 
and  integrity  inspire  the  public  with 
confidence  that  they  are  ready  st  any 
moment  to  pay  all  demands  upon  them, 
persons  who  have  spare  money  for 
which  they  have  no  present  employ- 
ment, can  secur<>  themselves  against 
all  risk  of  loss  or  robbery  by  lodging 
it  in  the  bank.  In  addition  to  the 
advantage  of  this  security,  the  owner 
of  money  lodged  at  the  bank  has, 
without  the  trouble  or  risk  of  carrying 
it  about  with  him,  the  same  use  of 
bis  money  as  if  he  had  it  in  his  purse, 
for  by  an  engagement  with  the  bank, 
whicl^  in  the  absence  of  any  express 
contract  is  implied  by  law,  the  bank 
is  bound,  as  aoon  as  they  are  pre- 
sented, to  honour  his  drafts  to  the 
fiill  amount  of  the  money  which  he 
has  lodged  there.  Thus,  if  he  baa 
jCSOO  in  the  bank,  be  may  make  pur- 
chases or  payments  in  any  part  of  the 
town  with  the  same  facflity  as  if  he 
bad  the  money  in  his  purse ;  he  pays 
by  a  draft,  which  the  person  who 
receives  it  presents  to  the  bankt  and 
there  receives  the  amount  in  ca^,  or 
has  it  transferred  to  his  credit  if  he 
keeps  an  account  there.  Sometimes 
the  same  draft  passes  like  money 
thrw^h  several  hands  before  it  is 
presented  for  payment.  The  advan- 
ta^'e*  which  a  d^ontor  naturally  lie- 


rives  from  his  account  with  the  bank, 
is,  that  while  his  money  remains  nam- 
pletely  at  his  disposal,  it  is  secured 
from  all  danger  of  loss  or  rohhery. 
Sometimes  a  hank  offers  ad<ll(ianal 
inducements  to  persons  to  Itccome 
depositors,  either  by  allowing  interest 
on  (ieposits,  or  by  refusing  to  discount 
for  persons  who  do  not  keep  accounts 
there.  The  profit  of  the  hank  of 
deposit  is  derived  fVom  this  source. 
Those  who  keep  accounts  with  them 
have  sometimes  more,  and  sometimes 
less  money  there,  hut  it  is  ezpectedi 
and  sometimes  it  is  a  matter  of  express 
stipulation,  that  they  shoald  keep  a 
certain  aver.ige  balance  there  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  the  drafts 
which  they  draw.  This  balance  need 
not  be  always  there  ;  it  may  be  some- 
times less  and  sometimes  more.  A 
balance  of  ^800  for  three  months,  and 
of  £400  for  nine  months,  would  be 
deemed  an  average  balance  of  £500 
for  the  year.  Where  a  bank  has 
numerous  customers,  these  balances 
form  a  large  sum  liable  to  very  trifling 
fluctuations,  the  drafts  of  one  wan 
being  compensated  by  the  lodgments 
of  another.  Experience  teaches  the 
banker  what  sum  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  in  hands  to  answer  all  probable 
demands  upon  him,  and  the  rest  of 
the  money  lodged  with  him  by  his 
customers  he  invests  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  secure  to  himself  the  fiiir  profits 
of  his  trade.  These  investments  are 
made,  either  by  lending  money  on  bills 
or  other  securities,  in  which  case  the 
operations  of  the  banker  have,  as  it 
were,  added  that  amount  to  the  capital 
of  the  country,  by  lending  to  persons 
engaged  in  business  that  money  which 
should  otherwise  have  lain  idle  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  lodged  it  with  the 
bank;  or  sometimes  the  bank  invests 
a  portion  of  its  lodgments  in  govern- 
ment securities,  in  which  case  the 
nMic  derives  the  same  advantage 
m  its  employments,  as  it  sets  free 
for  the  purposes  of  trade  the  same 
amount  of  capital  which  individuals 
would  otherwise  have  had  invested 
in  the  same  securities. 

This  service,  performed  by  bank* 
of  deposit,  is  very  generally  admitted ; 
but  it  is  not  always  observed  that  this 
addition  to  the  capital  of  the  country 
b  made  by  the  more  economical  me- 
dium of  exchange,  introduced  by  those 
banks.     While  the  utility  of  banks  of 
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iasne  U  univerasll;  recognimd.  b;  snb- 
Mitiitii^  »  cheaper  for  •  mora  eipen- 
■iTB  Hr"'lft'"g  mediuni,  fiz.  paper 
tat  gtdd  ;  the  Berrices  of  the  tame 
■dnd,  peHbrnwd  bv  banks  of  deposit, 
are  freqoentlj  overkxdted ;  Mid  yet  b; 
their  means  a  rednctioa,  the  extent  of 
whidi  \erj  few  appreciate,  is  made  in 
the  amonnt  of  the  circulkting  medium 
required  for  the  Hants  of  the  coontn'. 
The  imoont  of  thii  redaction  is  nearl; 
equal  to  all  the  deposits  io  all  the 
buks.  This  wilt  bo  readllir  admitttid, 
if  we  reflect  that  the  deposit  made  by 
eadi  indiridual  is  of  that  money  only, 
whidi  if  there  were  no  baoliB  of  Ae- 
poeit,  he  should  keep  at  home  in  oivh. 
The  ejdstence  of  a  bank  of  deposit 
never  [^events  a  man  from  employing 
or  inTesting  his  capitiit  in  any  eligible 
manoer,  it  merely  prerents  him  n*om 
keeping  it  idle  in  his  purse  or  strong 
box.  Thus,  all  the  money  lodged  in 
any  particular  bank  would  have  lain 
in  epede  in  the  bands  of  the  dcpoti- 
tan,  and  all  its  service*  are  fully  per- 
formed by  the  much  smaller  sum 
which  the  banker  finds  it  necessary  to 
keep  in  his  chest  to  answer  occasional 
demands.  The  extent  to  which  this 
reduction  in  the  circulating  medium 
may  be  made  by  banks  of  deposit, 
mmt  depend  very  much  upon  the  ha- 
Ints  of  the  people  and  the  rules  of  the 
banks.  If  every  person  kept  an  ac- 
count with  the  bjuk,  and  if  drafts  for 
the  unallest  sums  were  usual,  and  were 
permitted,  all  the  interna!  trade  of  the 
country  could  be  carried  on  without 
•i^  money.  Every  person  who  now 
has  any  money  would  then  have  it  to 
bis  credit  at  the  bank,  and  would 
make  all  his  paymi^nts  by  draAa  in- 
stead of  money.  This  assumed  state 
of  things  is  imaginary,  and  will  never 
come  to  pass  ;  ma<~iy  persuus  cunnut 
keep  an  account  with  a  bank,  their 
transactions  are  :^o  small,  or  of  such 
a  ik^ure  that  tbcii*  custom  would  not 
remunerate  a  bank  fur  the  trouble  of 
keeping  an  account  with  them,  and 
nany  persoos,  especially  those  not  en- 
ga(^  in  trade,  do  nut  think  it  worth 
while  to  keep  a  di'pjslt  account  with  a 
bank ;  besidts,  it  is  not  cuaCtiiuary  to 
pay  inudl  sums  by  drotV ;  such  pay- 
ments would  be  frtquently  inconve- 
nient Io  the  purson  rccuiviug  them, 
and  many  banks  even  fix  a  sum,  below 
which  they  will  nut  pemtit  drafts  to 
bo  drawn   upon  thum.     The   use  of 


mone^  or  circtdating  medium  of  some 
kind  is,  therefore,  required  to  make 
those  smaller  payments,  and  also  to 
conduct  the  exchanges  of  those  who 
do  not  keep  an  account  with  any 
bank. 

Money  is  Kenerally  made  of  gold 
BDd  ulver,  wuich,  from  their  great 
natural  value,  and  other  qualities,  are 
very  well  adapted  for  that  purpose. 
We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  value 
of  the  [irecious  metals  arises  chiuHy 
frumtheir  being  the  materkls  of  which 
money  is  made ;  on  the  contrary,  this 
employment  of  them  adds  no  more  to 
theur  value  than  any  other  use  which 
should  consume  an  equal  quantity, 
and  thus  occasion  an  equal  demand 
for  them.  Much  of  the  precious  me- 
tals u  purchased  for  other  purposes, 
and  is  paid  for  at  the  same  price  as 
that  which'  passes  as  monev,  and  gold 
was  more  valuable  than  it  is  at  the 
present  day,  at  a  time  when  its  use  us 
money  was  unknown.  Silver  monpy 
was  coined  long  before  gold,  and  yet 
in  those  early  periods  gold  was  many 
times  more  valuable  tnan  silver  of 
equal  weight- 
But  aluiongh  the  precious  metals 
are  well  adapted  to  th^  use  as  a  me- 
dium of  exchange,  and  are  adopted 
for  that  purpose  in  all  civilized  coun- 
tries, and  thus  serve  as  a  universal 
medum  of  exchange,  yet  their  em- 
ployment as  money  is  the  source  of 
some  loss  and  inconvenience.  In  the 
first  place  their  u  eight,  even  that  of 
gold,  renders  tl:cut  on  inconvenient 
medium  for  the  [.ayment  of  verv  largo 
7,000  sotLi'cigns  are  alwut 


hundred  weight  uvoirdupois,  and  un 

£rboa  could  nut  reckon 
lut  danger  of  misfuke. 


unpractised  i 


in  much  less  lime  than  on  hour.  This 
great  weight  of  metallic  money  makes 
the  transmission  of  it,  from  place  to 
pluce,   a   matter  of  considerable   ex- 


petise.  T 
from  the  weight  of  money  are  in  a 
great  measure  remedied  by  the  v&e  of 
bonks  of  deposit  and  bills  of  exchan}<c. 
Very  large  sums  of  money  are  almost 
invariably  paid  by  drohs,  and  trans- 
mitted by  bills. 

In  the  second  place,  the  employment 
of  such  an  expensive  material  as  gold 


annually.      If  the  drculation  of  tlie 
country  amount;!  to  one  hundred  mil^ 
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coat  the  country  fire  millions  a-vear: 
fur  A  capital  which  woultl  jield  thftt 
ii"""»l  profit)  is  diverted  {rom  other 

Eurposes,  to  be  employed  as  ft  circu- 
iting medinin.  Besides,  it  is  com- 
puted that  the  ordinary  vear  of  the 
coins,  and  the  losses  by  shipwrecks, 
&e.  amount  to  two  per  cent,  uinoally, 
and  thus  the  currency  of  one  hundred 
millions  will  cost  the  state  seven  mil- 
lions annually,  viz.  Ave  millions  by 
loei  of  profit,  and  two  millions  actual 
■expense,  to  keep  up  the  currency  to 
its  ori)^inal  unount. 

The  use  of  this  expensiie  instru- 
ment of  exchange  is  very  much  ifimi- 
oished  by  the  operation  of  banks  of 
issue,  t.  e.  banks  which  issue  their 
own  notes,  payable  on  demand,  and 
transferrable  from  hand  to  hand,  with- 
out indorsement 

•■  When  the  people  of  any  perlicular 
eoDDtry  lisre  neb  couGdanre  in  the  for- 
lane,  probity,  and  prndsarc  of  a  particu- 
lar banktr,  as  to  btlieve  that  ha  i*  alwayi 
rnidy  to  pay  upon  damKnd  aueh  of  bi> 
promiuory  note*  a*  are  liable  to  be  at 
■ny  time  prcMDleJ  to  bim  {  those  noles 
coiDg  to  bave  Ibe  same  currency  ai  gold 
and  lilver  money,  from  the  confidence 
that  lucb  money  can  at  any  lima  be  hnd 
for  tbem.  A  particular  banker  lendi 
among  hii  cuitomcn  hii  uwn  note*,  to  tbs 
•itent.  wa  ■hnll  luppose,  of  a  hundred 
thouiand  poiindi.  At  thote  notes  lerve 
all  tha   purpDSM  of  mnney,   his  delilort 

Cy  him  the  pame  tatereit  ai  if  he  had 
it  tbam  *o  much  ninney;  this  interest 
ii  the  lourre  of  hi*  gain.  Though  (onie 
of  thoM  note*  are  ccntinoally  coming 
back  upon  him  for  payment,  part  of  them 
''nne  to  circuUle  for  month*  and 
tii^tber;  Ihoii^h  be  bai  generally 


is,  that  all  men  by  nature  know  how 
to  conduct  a  bank,  as  well  as  to  drive 
a  mg  or  manage  a  farm.  The  banker 
of  deposit  bus  nolhing  to  do  but  to 
accept  the  money  of  all  who  are  wil- 
ling to  lend  it  t«  him  without  interest, 
and  to  lend  it  to  persons  whose  cha> 
racter  for  probity  and  wealth  ensures 
its  repayment.  The  banker  of  issue 
may  discount  every  good  bill  that  is 
brought  to  him,  and  makes  a  certain 
profit  by  obtaining  interest  in  exchange 
tor  his  own  notes,  which  coat  him  no- 
thing. Both  must  exert  this  much 
caution,  to  reserve  a  supply  of  cash 
bearii^  a  certain  proportion  to  their 
liabilities,  and  to  tend  their  money 
only  to  persons  likely  to  repay  it.  The 
former  rule  enables  them  to  satisfy  the 
deniands  of  their  creditors,  the  latter 

Srevents  them  from  suffering  by  the 
ishonesty,  or  insolvency  of  their 
debtors. 

Wc  shall  not  now  enquire  into  tbe 
justice  of  the  public  opinion  respect- 
ing the  facility  of  condncting  a  bank 
of  deposit.  Perhaps,  when  once  such 
'  '  '  I  well  established,  and  in  good 
may  be  conducted  very  safely 


1,  ther 


o  the  e: 


teot  of  a  hundred  tlioutnnd  poundi, 
twenty  thousand  ponnds  in  froM  anil 
ulier,  mny  fraqurntly  be  —  -     - 


and*. 


By  tbi>  operation,  therefore,  twenty  thon- 
niid  poundi  in  gold  and  lilver  perform 
all  (he  runcIioD*  which  a  hundred  thon- 
wnd  coulJ  nlherwise  have  perfurmed." — 
W*alli  o/Natimu,  Book  Z,  chapter  2. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  mat- 
ter,- the  hanker,  whether  he  keeps  a 
bank  of  issue,  or  of  deposit,  exercises 
a  very  profitable  trade,  and  one  that  is 
very  easily  conducted.  The  opinion 
praclictdly  enterlaitied   by  the  public 
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1  of  n 


with  abank  of  i.o: 
different.  There  i 
quantity  of  paper  money  which  can 
circulate  in  any  country.  A  certain 
quantity  only  is  required  for  Iransact- 
inn  the  exchanges  that  are  daily  made. 
This  quantity  does  not  depend  upon 
the  wishes  of  the  bankers  j  but  is  de- 
termined by  the  amount  and  value  of 
the  business  that  is  done,  and  the 
manner  in  which  that  business  is  con- 
ducted. 

-  "Should  tha  circulating  medium' at 
any  time  excred  thnl  >um,  a>  ibr  excm 
could  neitlier  be  aent  iibroad  nor  be  cm- 
ployed  in  the  rbculnlian  of  the  country. 
It  muit  immeilialety  return  npnn  tha 
banke  In  be  cicbanjied  for  field  and  lilver. 
Many  people  would  immediately  perceive 
Ibut  Ihcy  had  more  of  thii  paper  than 
WBi  necestary  (or  tmn<acling  their  bust- 
ueH  Hi  borne,  and  aa  Ihpy  could  not  lend 
it  abrond,  they  would  immediatrly  de- 
mand payment  of  it  from  the  bank*; 
when  this  luperfluoua  paper  wa*  con. 
verted  into  gold  and  ailver,  they  could 
easily  find  a  um  for  it  by  aeDdinfr  it 
abroad  1  but  they  could  find  none  while 
it  remaiDrd  in  the  ahsne  of  paper.  There 
would  immeili.itely,  therefore,  be  a  ma 
upon  the  lank*  to  Ibe  whole  extent  of 
thia  tuperHuou*  paper." 
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goMital  impnbe  to  trkde,  maoty  dr- 
culatas  more  tnelj,  sod  tbe  b&nker'a 
notes  «re  dubibuted  among  all  cT 


npon  tbe  bank,  and  that  the  gold*  thus  fore.     The  increased  demand  enables 

[ffocared   will  be  eiported ;   but  his  the  lellers  to  raise  their  prices.     Ttiis 

{ffoof  of  this  proposition  is  erroneoas,  rise  of  prices  is  generall  j  proportional 

and  it  is  important  to  notice  tbe  error,  to  the  over  issue,  so  that  the  inoreased 

as  the  same  proof  hat  been  relied  upoii  quantity    of   moDer    is  not   able  to 

br  manj  other  writers  for  the  purpose  transact  more  exchange*  or  to  pur- 

of  demonstrating  on  erroaeotis  propo-  chase   more   goods   than   the  former 

■itioa   respecting  inconvertible   paper  quantity'.     Thtu  no  man  finds  himself 

monoj.       According  to     Smith,    the  in  poaaeuion  of  more  monej  than  he 

r«Moii  vriij  the  excess  of  paper  retnms  wants  to  transact  his  business  at  home, 

to  the   bulk  is  this — "  Manj  people  He  who  has  ten  pounds  where  he  for- 

wonld  immediatel;  perceive  that  thej  merl;  would  have  bad  bat  nine,  do«a 

bad  more  of  this  paper  than  wm  ne-  not  find  himMlf  possessed  of  a  super- 

ceasarj  for  traoaacting  th^  bosiness  fluons  pound,  since  with  the  ten  pounds 

at  borne,  and  as  the;  coold  not  send  it  he  cannot  purchase  more  goods  than 

abroad,   tbej  would  immediately  de-  be  formerlj  could  have  procnred  for 

mand  payment  of  it  from  the  banks."  nine.     If  an  addition  of  one-ninth  is 

The   wants  and   wishes   of  men   are  made   to  the   quantity  of  circulating 

not  so  easily  satisfied,  and  we  believe  medium,  while  tbe  wants  of  the  com- 

that  an  ovw-iasue  never  led  many  men  munily  remun  tbe  same,  prices  will 

to  perceive  that  they  had  more  bank  rise  in  the  same  proportion,  and  the 

Dotes  than  were  necessary  for  trans-  entireincreasedcurrency  willbeworth 

acting   their  business  at  home.     On  in  exchange  only  as  much  as  the  former 

tbe  contrary,  even  in  case  of  an  over  smaller  currency  was  worth.  In  other 

issue,   most  men   will  complun  that  words,  the  currency  is  depreciated,  or 

they  have  not  as  muoh  money  as  they  becomes  less  valuable  in  tbe  proportioa 

think  is  netsessary  for  transacting  their  of  nine  to  ten.     If  the  p^r  currency 

business,  i.  e.,  for  paying  their  debts,  is  inconvertible,  that  is,  if  there  is  no 

and  buying  whatever  articles  they  de-  person  bound  to  redeem  it  at  a  fixed 

sire  to  possess.  quanU^  of  gold,  silver,  or  some  other 

The   follpwing   is   the    process   by  valuable  commoditt,  there  is  no  limit 

which  an  excess  of  paper  is  returned  to  the  extent  to  which  this  depreciation 

to  the  hank : — The  persons  who  obtwn  may  proceed,  if  the  over  issues  are  in- 

the  money  in  the  first  instance  from  creased.     There  have  been  instsncesof 

the  bank,  are  thereby  enabled  to  make  paper  money  issued  under  the  authority 

various  purchases  either  for  the  pur-  ofgovernment,BiidmBdealegalteuder, 

poses  of  commerce  or    consumption,  becoming  depreciated  to  the  extent  of 

fi-om  which  they  should  otherwise  be  400  per  cent.'f- 
obliged  to  abstain.      This    gives  a  But  if  this  p^er  qoney  is  oonver- 

■  Nat  fM  nnrl  uivar,  fnr  owing  to  ths  nntnre  of  our  •iUer  coini,  which  pan  for 
man  thnn  ll  ay  are  iatrioiically  wortli,  tilver  money  ii  Dsver  eiporied  rroni  England. 

f  In  1797  iht  bank  of  Anitria  wst  exempted  from  Iha  oeceHiLT  of  fjing  in  siwda. 
The  canseqaetice  w«  a  great  over-inue.  atid  drpreciHtion  of  the  currency,  nntil,  in 
IBIO,  one  florin  in  lilver  lienniB  worth  from  twelve  ta  ihirtsen  florin*  in  paper.  This 
■karmiaK  drprscintion  induced  the  govemmaat  to  diminiih  the  quantity  of  paper  money, 
and  in  ISII  it  wu  reduced  by  Inir  to  the  qaanlit^  of  two  liundred  and  twelve  mill iniia 
uf  Oorins.  Ths  cOBSequenca  of  ihii  rDdnctioa  of  tbe  iasuea  wai,  thnt  in  May,  1812, 
Uw  valoa  of  a  paper  florin  wni  increased  to  X  per  cent,  mare  than  it  had  lisan  two 
yaara  beTon.  Tba  rapid  fall  in  the  value  of  French  B«igDHti,  notwilhstandio^  ths 
tiulaat  efforta  made  by  tbe  French  government  to  kaep  up  thair  value,  i>  nmiliar  (o 
•very  parson.  Jo  tbe  fonrth  volume  of  Storch'a  Political  Economy,  pubtubed  al  Paijs 
JB  1833,  Um  reader  will  find  a  moat  accurale  and  interesliag  account  ol'  tlia  vaiioaa 
•miauoB*  of  paper  money  that  have  Uksa  pJaea  in  Europe  or  America  with  tha  saw 
lion  of  (wammant,  and  the  affect*  produced  by  over-ittvs  U  different  patiods. 
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tiUet  (tod  the  bonks  abli^  to  pmjr  it 
po  ieaoDA,  a  limit  ia  quicbljr  pnt  to 
Iti  depreciation  bj  A  procew  which 
matt  convince  the  moat  coreleM  banker 
of  the  mischief  iikelj  to  result  A-om 
l)i«Over-isatte«.  The  ezceu  of  currenef 
raises  the  price  at  home  of  all  goocU, 
whether  of  domestic  manufacture  or 
imported  fVom  abroad.  This  rise  of 
prices  increases  importa^n,  and  dis- 
ooursges  exportation,  and  the  balance 
of  trade  tarns  aeunst  the  oountrj ; 
the  exchanges  falli  aod  ^Id,  which  is 
the  onl;  article  that  does  not  rise  in 

r'oe,  is  exported.  Gold  cannot  nse 
price,  since  the  banker  is  always 
obliged  to  give  the  same  quaotit;  of 
gold  in  exchange  for  his  notes.  A 
verv  slight  ezceai  of  p^ier  mone;  is 
■nfBcient  to  produce  these  results. 
An  over-issue  of  one-half  per  cent,  or 
a  fall  in  the  exchangee*  of  the  same 
amount,  will  general!;  lead  to  the 
exportation  of  gold.  This  detnaud 
for  gold,  and  fall  of  the  exchanges, 
caused  by  an  excess  of  paper  mcMiejr, 
will  be  Baturall;  preceded  or  accom- 
panied bj  a  general  rise  of  prices, 
which  strongly  marks  the  difierettce 
between  this  case  and  that  to  which 
ve  shdl  next  advert. 

A  deficient  harvest  exercises  a  more 
•xtended  influence  over  the  tradei  and 
«ven  over  the  currency  of  thecountrj) 
than  would  at  first  be  supposed  pos. 
nhle.  The  first  effect  of  a  scarcil;  of 
provisions  is  obvious  to  the  moat  un- 
thinking. It  is  to  raise  the  price  of 
food  generally  through  the  country, 
with  not  much  greater  difference  of 

r'ce  in  different  districts  than  would 
sufficient  to  pay  the  expraise  of  car- 


be  to  ruae  the  rate  of  v 
ar^ment  has  the  si 
being  brief  and  simple. 
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•   the    other. 


This  consequence  of  a  scarcity  no 
man  has  ever  yet  denied,  and  it  is 
almost  the  only  one  on  which  all  ore 
■greed.  The  effect  of  a  scarcity  on 
the  wages  of  labour  ia  not  so  obvious 
as  its  effect  on  the  price  of  the  pro- 
visions on  whioh  the  labourer  sub- 
sists, and  on  this  point  the  most  opposite 
opiniotis  are  enterlained.  Some  eco- 
nomists maintain   that  its  effect  must 

■  The  eiclun^a  with  any  country,  with  Par 
a  bill  payable  at  Pari*,  aDti  wUkh  thers  would  ha  worth  a  ctrtaia  waight  ii 
equal  ia  value  to  Another  Bill  pnyablo  in  Loadoa  for  the  sanis  amouot  of  ^Id.  If  tha 
lAindon  till  is  ofleH  value,  then  tha  axcbangai  are  aaid  to  be  agninit  London,  aod  ia 
favor  ol  Purit,  and  to  have  fallen  at  London,  and  riMO  at  Pari*.  The  reader  will  at 
i^oe  perceive  that  the  powible  fall  oF  eichanfe  is  nearly  limited  to  the  «xp«Ma  of 
tnasmittiog  mousy  from  the  oue  country  to  the  Mbar. 


(.  TTieir 
Dgle  merit  of 
The  average 
of  labour  most,  they  saji  be 
sufficient  to  support  the  labourer  aod 
his  family  in  whatever  be  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  considering  the  neces- 
aaries  of  life.  This  first  proposition 
is  thus  proved,  for  if  the  rate  of  wages 
was  less  than  that  above  suppoaedi 
marriages  would  become  leas  frequent 
or  less  fruilfil  among  the  labouring 
classes.  The  poorest  among  them 
wouldeither  be  deterred  from  marriage 
by  the  prospect  of  the  privatiotw  to 
which  he  would  be  exposed  by  the 
burthen  of  a  wife  and  family  dependent 
upon  him  for  their  support,  or  if  any 
are  so  improvident  as  to  disregard  this 
prospect,  they  will  generally  be  unable 
to  rear  their  children,  who  will  perish 
from  the  various  diseases  produced  by 
neglect  and  want.  Thus  the  popula- 
tion will  diminish  nnttl  the  rate  of 
wages  rises  to  its  former  level.  Snch 
is  the  argument  uauall;  relied  apoa 
to  prove  that  the  wages  of  labour 
d^)ead  on  the  habits  of  expense  con- 
tracted by  the  labouring  classes  ;  its 
unsoundness,  however,  cannot,  we 
think,  escape  tha  notice  of  any  one 
who  gives  it  an  attentive  examination. 
If  it  proves  any  thing,  it  wonld  prove 
that  the  rate  of  w^es  could  never 
fall  in  any  country,  for  the  labourers 
generally  expend  all  their  earnings  in 
the  muntenance  of  themselves  and 
their  families ;  their  habits  of  expense 
have  been  therefore  settled  according 
to  the  average  rate  of  wages,  and  there- 
fore, if  the  average  rale  of  wsges  was 
regulated  by  those  habits,  it  could 
never  fait  i  andyet  the  above  argument 
has  been  generally  adopted  by  those 
who  maintun  that  population  has  a 
constant  tendency  to  increase  beyond 
the  means  of  suhsistence,  and  to  pro- 
duce a  constantly  pr<^Tes9ing  diminu- 
tion of  the  wages  of  labour.  But  the 
fact  is,  that  a  fall  of  wi^es  has  generally 
no  influence  in  retarding  the  increase 
of  population.  When  wages  full  in  a 
country  in  which  the  labourers  are  m 

it  par  when 
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contract  their  expenses,  rad  for^o 
•ome  of  the  aiyojmenta  to  which  the; 
hare  b«eo  acculoDwd,  rather  th«n 
follow  Ute  advice  of  the  political  econo- 
mista,andabstiun&ommarriage.  Even 
if  the  argument  to  whioh  we  are  re- 
p^ing  were  Tftlid,  it  woiild  only  apply 
to  the  arerage  wages  of  laboor,  and 
would  not  throw  tbe  least  IJ^t  on  the 
inauiry  into  the  temporary  effect  litidy 
to  be  produced  by  a  oasnal  circum* 
■tauee  operating  for  a  single  season, 
For  the  reaaons  we  shall  presently 
nestioDt  we  believe  that  the  eflect  of 
•  KMrity   it   to   lower  the   rate    of 

The  secondary  effects  produced  by 
«  de6cient  bai;ve«t  are  dilFerent  aa- 
cording  Bs  importation  is  or  b  not 
permitted  to  supply  the  defioieocy. 
If  importation  is  prolubited,  and  the 
eoontry  is  compelled  to  subsist  upon 
the  com  produoed  within  itself,  Ae  rise 
in  the  price  of  provisions  has  the  effect 
fff  ttnnsferring  a  certain  sum  of  money 
from  fioG  get  of  men  to  another  set. 
What  the  coiunmers  lose  the  producers 
gain.  In  conseqnence  of  the  desire 
which  every  man  has  to  eat  as  much 
M  before,  he  will  mve  up  some  other 
expense,  wid  spend  more  than  usual 
upon  provisions,  rather  than  do  with- 
ont  his  nsnal  supply  of  food.  The 
ccHnpetidon  thus  created  among  the 
buyers  will  raise  the  price  of  com  more 
than  in  proportion  to  the  deficiency 
io  the  harvest.  The  quantity  con- 
sumed must  be  diminished  in  propor- 
tioD  to  the  diminished  supply,  while 
the  prioe  paid  for  it  exceeds  that  pud 
for  the  greater  quantity  consumed  in 
years  of  ordioarv  plenty.  The  pro- 
ducers gain  by  the  increase  of  price 
that  is  paid  for  the  entire  supply. 
The  consumers  lose  exactly  the  same 
■am,  and  suffer  at  the  some  time  the 
inconvenience  of  being  obliged  to 
subsist  upon  less  thin  their  accus- 
tomed supply  of  provisions.  How- 
ever, this  inconvenience  produces  no 
general  effect  upon  the  state  of  trade ; 
It  is  merely  a  certain  quantity  of  suffer- 
ing endured  by  a  number  of  intUviduals. 
But  the  U-anslW  of  property  from  one 
class  to  anothra'  produces  a  d%ht  de- 
rangeiEeiit  of  the  balance  of  profits  in 
dilFerent  trades.  The  producers  of 
corn  are  riclKir,  and  able  to  purcfaasa 
of   com    are 


poorer,  and  obl^ed  to  porohiM  less 
than  in  ordinary  years.  Hence  those 
who  produce  or  import  good*  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  former  clau,  are 
enabled  to  raise  thrir  prices,  and  sell 
more  goods,  and  make  a  greater  profit 
thao  usual,  while  those  who  produce  or 
imp<n^  goods  to  supply  the  latter  classy 
are  ohhged,  io  consequence  of  the 
diminished  demand  for  their  articles, 
to  lower  their  prices,  make  fower 
sales,  and  be  content  with  smaller 
profits.  It  is  true,  that  a  certain 
proportion  exists  between  the  average 
profits  of  different  trades,  aav  excesa 
in  the  guns  of  one  trade  inducing 
numbers  to  flock  into  it,  until  increased 
competition  radnces  its  profits  to  a  fair 
prap(»^on  with  the  rest.  But  it  is 
evident,  and  the  fact  is  notorious  to 
all,  that  this  does  not  prevent  occa- 
donal  variations  of  great  magnitude 
in  the  profits  of  particular  trades. 
Few  men  can  change  their  occnpations 
on  a  short  notice,  and  many  cannot 
(flange  them  at  ail.  Any  sndden 
change  in  any  trade  afiecti,  tiierefore, 
in  the  first  instance,  only  those  who 
■re  engaged  in  it,  by  increasing  or 
reducing  their  profits,  and  scnne  time 
must  elapse  before  this  increase  or 
reduction  can  be  removed  by  any  in- 
crease or  diminution  in  the  number  of 
those  who  are  to  share  the  profits. 
Thus,  for  example,  if  the  eflect  of  the 
late  cjiange  in  the  rate  of  postage  be 
to  double  the  consumption  of  lettur 
paper,  a  rich  harvest  of  inoretsed 
profit*  will  be  reaped  by  those  who 
are  at  present  employed  in  the  mann- 
factnre  and  distribution  of  the  article. 
The  increased  buNoess  will  at  first 
fon  principally  to  those  who  are  at 
present  in  the  trade.  A  new  person 
entering  into  the  business  would  be 
destitute  of  the  proper  skill,  and  would 
want  the  connexions  necessary  toenable 
him  to  conduct  it  successfully.  In  a 
year  or  two,  however,  profits  will  again 
find  their  level. 

As  the  consumers  of  com,  who  are 
not  producers  of  it,  form  the  great  mass 
of  the  conununity,  including  all  the  ar- 
tisans and  poorer  tradesmen,  a  deficient 
harvest  obliges  them  to  contract  their 
expenses,  and  to  consume  less  than 
heretofore  of  those  commodities  which 
are  not  absolutely  necessary  to  their 
existence.  Hence  a  sl^it  dimfamtioB 
in  the  consumption  of  sudi  artides  as 
sugar,&c.  whioh  are  tfaeutuMthixuriaa 
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of  tbe  poor.  HowsTer,  as  the  fanners 
and  UndowneTS  ore  enabled  to  increase 
tb&F  expenses  by  the  same  amount  b; 
which  the  other  classes  are  compelled 
to  retrench  them,  no  very  great  de- 
rangement of  trade  is  caused  bj  a  de- 
ficient harvest  when  the  importation  of 
com  is  prohibited.  But  if  com  is  im- 
ported, the  case  is  materially  altered ; 
(hi*  importation  considerably  dimio- 
Uhes  the  individual  suffering  arising 
from  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  produces  a  serious 
derangement  in  the  balance  of  trade. 
A  certain  equilibrium  exists  between 
our  average  exports  and  imports.  This 
is  disturbed  by  the  importation  of  com. 
England  suddenly  demands  a  large 
<}usnti^,  perhaps  ^t  millions  worth  of 
com.  She  may  be  ready  to  pay  for 
them  by  her  manu&ctures,  but  will 
those  who  sell  it  he  willing  to  take 
those  manufactures  in  exchange.  Will 
the  Prussian  or  Ruasian  landowner, 
whose  wealth  has  been  suddenly  in- 
creased, be  content  to  expend  his  in- 
creased wealth  in  the  purchase  of  an 
increased  amount  of  English  manufac- 
tures? We  say  that  the  contrarv  will 
talce  place,  and  that  his  habits  will  re- 
main unchanged,  and  his  increjise  of 
wealth  will  be  spent  in  nearly  the  same 
manner  as  his  former  income,  that  is  to 
■ay,  not  one  fiftieth  part  in  the  pur- 
chase of  English  goods.  His  country- 
men will,  in  the  first  instance,  have  the 
advantage  of  bis  increased  expenditure. 
It  will  not  be  felt  in  England  until 
after  a  long  time,  and  passing  through 
many  channels.  In  this  case  the  Eng- 
lish producer  does  not  gun  all  that  the 
Eng^h  consumer  loses  by  the  deficient 
harvest,  for  as  six  millions  are  p^d  for 
foreign  com,  that  sum  of  money  is  paid 
by  the  consumers  in  addition  to  what- 
ever sum  the  producers  receive.  Thus 
the  English  have  six  millions  less  than 
usual  to  expend  in  the  purchase  of  tbe 
commodities  which  they  are  accustomed 
to  consume,  while  the  inhabitants  of 
the  com  exportii^  countries  have  six 
millions  more.  An  effect  results  ex- 
actly analogous  to  what  we  havealready 
noticed  as  taking  place  on  a  deficient 
harvest  when  no  importation  is  permit- 
ted. In  this  latter  case,  the  producers 
have  more,  and  the  consumers  less  to 
■pend,  and  the  manufacturers  and 
tradeamenwho  supply  them  respective- 
ly gain  or  lose  by  the  altered  condition 
«f  their  customers.     But  when  im- 
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portation  b  permitted,  Pnmia  and 
Russia  gain  the  six  milliom  which 
England  ioses.  In  this  respect,  thoae 
countries  may  be  considered  the  pro- 
ducers, and  the  English  the  consumera 
of  com.  The  commodities,  therefor^ 
which  the  Rusuans  and  Prussians  cca< 
sume,  will  rise  in  price,  while  thoae 
which  the  English  use  will  undergo  m 
reduction.  But  a  very  great  {^por- 
tion, much  more  than  nineteen  twenti- 
eths of  the  commodities  consumed  in 
any  country,  are  die  productions  of  that 
country.  English  manufactures  will 
therefore  fall,  while  Russian  and  Proa- 
sian  goods  will  rise  in  price.  This 
evil,  after  some  time,  works  its  own 
cure.  The  low  price  of  English  gooda^ 
iiyurious  as  it  is  .to  the  En^sh  mer- 
chant and  manufacturer,  leads  to  an 
increased  exportation,  and  an  increased 
consumption  of  them  by  f 
On  the  other  hand,  the  hi(^  prit 
foreign  goods  leads  to  a  diminished  im- 
portation, and  a  diminisbed  consump- 
tion of  them  in  England.  Thus  tna 
market  for  the  goods  of  one  connt)^  ia 
contracted,  and  that  for  the  goods  of 
the  other  is  enlarged,  and  this  itat«  of 
things  must  continue  until  prices  artt 
gradually  brought  to  the  level,  aX 
which  they  stood  previous  to  the  de- 
rangement occasioned  by  the  import- 
ation of  foreign  com. 

In  the  observations  which  we  bav* 
made  on  the  effects  of  a  deficient  har- 
vest, we  have  taken  no  notice  of  m<me7, 
or  the  conseqaences  of  using  it  as  an 
instrument  of  exchange.  The  effiscta 
which  we  have  mentioned  would  ba 
produced,  if  eicha^es  were  all  oon- 
ducted  by  barter.  The  demonstration 
is  perfectly  independent  of  any  allusion 
to  the  instrument  of  exchange,  and  the 
results  wilt  be  the  same  whatever  be 
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whatever  be  the  system  of  correncj 
established.  It  will  throw  some  light 
upon  the  subject  of  this  article  to  ex- 
amine  how  this  effect  is  produced  by 
the  instrumentality  of  our  present  lya- 
tern  of  currency. 

When  we  require  several  million* 
worth  of  com  from  the  o 


does  not  inunediately  pro- 
duce in  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent 
a  demand  for  that  amount  of  English 
goods  in  addition  to  their  usual  con- 
sumption. The  balance  of  exohanga 
'  I  thus  deranged,  and  England  having 
"     ■  ith«  debtor 
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to  the  wmtineDt  for  the  diflbrence. 
The  exchanges  tarn  against  us.  A 
bill  on  Engluid  becomes  of  less  value 
than  •  bill  for  the  same  sum  of  mone; 
payable  on  the  continent.  The  effect 
of  this  is  to  encourage  eiportation,  and 
discourage  importation.  If  the  ex- 
changes are  5  per  cent,  against  Eng- 
land, the  merchant  who  sends  his  goods 
to  a  fordgn  port  and  sells  them  for  a 
Inll  for  aClOO  pajrable  there,  receives 
what  is  In  fact  equivalent  to  £105  at 
home,  since  his  foreign  bill  for  £100 
wUl  sell  for  a  bill  for  £105  payable  in 
Ei^land.  His  profit  is  increased  b; 
the  flifTerence  of  the  exchanges,  and 
reserving  the  usual  profits,  he  can  af- 
ford to  sell  them  cheaper  hj  that  sum 
than  when  the  exchanges  are  at  par. 
The  reverse  of  this  happens  to  the  im- 
porter who  losea  by  the  difference  of 
exchange,  and  who  cannot  realize  his 
nsuaJ  profit,  unless  he  adds  the  ei- 
change  to  the  price  at  which  he  nsually 
sella  his  goods.  As  the  exporting  mer- 
chant can  afford  to  reduce  the  price  of 
English  manufactures  in  the  foreign 
marketr  he  is  enabled  to  sell  a  greater 
qnantitr  there  ihanhefore.  A  diminu- 
tion oi  price  itlwajs  leads  to  an  in- 
creased consumption.  However,  this 
fall  of  exchange  is  never  so  great  as  to 
lead  immediately  to  an  increase  of  ex- 
portation sufficient  lo  bring  it  back  to 
par.  Every  one  by  his  own  experience 
OD  tell  how  slight  an  influence  a  fall 
of  5  per  cent,  has  over  his  consumption 
of  any  forei^  article  ;  and  in  cases 
where  there  isafiied  duly  which  must 
be  paid  in  the  cmrencj  of  the  country, 
the  exporting  merchant  cannot  affot^l 
to  sell  his  goods  to  the  consumers  at  a 
reduction  corresponding  to  the  fait  in 
the  exchanges.  But  while  English 
goods,  if  exported  in  too  great  quanti- 
ties, will  glut  the  foreign  markets,  and 
Eall  in  price  so  as  to  entail  a  loss  to  the 
exporlmg  merchant,  there  is  an  article 
which  will  not  fall  in  price,  and  iihich 
can  always  be  exported  in  con~iderab]e 
quantities  at  a  comparatively  trivial 
expense-  This  article  is  bullion,  the 
raw  material  of  which  money  is  made 
The  merchant  who  exports  bulkun 
wiien  the  exchanges  are  against  ui, 
makes  a  profit  equij  to  the  difference 
of  the  exchanges,  minus  the  expenses 
of  freight  and  insurance.  These  latter 
expenses  are  very  small.  In  the  evi- 
deoce  upon  the  Bank  of  England  char- 
ter. No.  9>590,  the  expense  of  transmit- 
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tii^  gold  trom  London  to  Paris  is 
stated  to  be  about  one  eighth  per  cent., 
and  No.  3,359,  aprofit  of  one  half  per 
cent,  is  a  sufficient  remuneration  for 
the  merchant  who  imports  or  exports 
it.  The  difference  of  exchange  can 
never  much  exceed  this,  and  there- 
fore can  never  exercise  much  influence 
directly  upon  our  exports  and  imports. 
The  excess  of  English  bills,  must 
therefore,  in  the  first  instance,  he  paid 
punctually  in  gold.  This  gold  will  bo 
taken,  either  from  the  gold  currency 
of  the  country,  or  from  the  bullion  in 
the  possession  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. In  either  c.ise,  a  reduction  in 
the  quantity  of  the  circulating  medium 
fakes  place.  In  the  one  case,  part  of 
the  circulatii^  medium  itself  is  ex- 
ported ;  in  the  other,  the  gold  is  pro- 
cured in  exchange  for  Bank  of  Gng. 
land  notes,  and  the  notes  so  exchanged 
are,  thereby,  withdrawn  from  circula- 
tion. This  diminished  circulation  has 
the  effect  of  lowering  prices  generally 
in  England.  There  is  less  money  in 
the  market  to  pay  for  goods  of  any 
kind,  whether  imported  or  produced 
at  home.  The  currency  is  diminished 
in  quantity  and  raised  in  value.  This 
fail  of  prices  encourages  exportation, 
and  checks  importation,  our  exports 
exceed  our  imports,  tile  balance  is 
paid  in  gold,  which  gradnally  flows 
biLck  until  the  former  quantity  is  re- 
stored, and  the  currency  Is  reduced  to 
its  former  value.  The  greater  the 
ordinary  trade  of  the  country  is,  the 
quicker  will  be  the  restoration  of  the 
balance,  since  a  smaller  proportional 
increase  in  the  exports,  and  diminu- 
tion in  the  imports  will  be  sufficient 
to  repair  the  derangement  caused  by 
th    importation  of  foreign  corn. 

Thb  process,  which  has  lately  token 
plnce  in  England,  naturally  sugt;('Sts 
some  observations  In  the  first  pldi«, 
the  exportation  of  gold,  from  this 
Ciiuse,  13  limited  to  the  value  of 
the  imported  com  It  is  not  likely 
even  to  rcjch  this  limit,  for  the 
instant  gold  begins  to  be  exported,  the 
currency  risei  in  value,  and  gives  the 
Fiij,li3h  mtichints  an  inducement  to 
incna.se  thtir  exports.  The  slate  of 
the  exchanges  also  has  the  same  ten- 
dencv,  and  this  increase  of  British  ex- 
ports, in  part,  supersedes  the  neces- 
sity of  exporting  gold.  In  short,  the 
same  cnusen  which  ultimately  bring 
back   the  gUld  that  has  been  exported. 
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are  in  operation  from  the  begmning  to 
retard  and  dimiabh  its  exportation. 
Hencst  in  such  a  case  u  this,  the  bank 
need  not  view  the  demand  for  bullion 
with  an;  tJarm.  It  is  a  limited  de- 
mand for  a  cert^  purpose,  and  will 
cease  of  itself,  and  the  gold  will  oome 
back  without  the  necessity  of  any  ex- 
ertions on  the  part  of  the  bank,  which 
may  continue  to  discount  on  the  tisual 
terms.  A  demand  for  gold  from  this 
oanse  can  never  be  confounded  with  a 
demand  caused  by  over-trading,  and 
es.      The  increased  im- 


1  matter  of  public  notoriety,  and 
besides,  there  is  this  criterion,  which 
should  nerer  be  lost  sight  of;  in  the 
cast)  of  a  demand  for  irotd,  caused  bj 
a  deficient  harvest,  this  demand  will 
be  preceded  and  accompanied  by  a 
fidl  in  the  prices  of  all  British  com- 
modities, and  by  what  may  be  called  a 
general  stagnation  of  trade.  If  the 
demand  for  gold  is  caused  by  eices- 
uve  issues,  and  over-trading,  it  will  be 
preceded,  and  for  some  time  accom- 
panied, by  a  rise  in  the  price  of  Bri- 
tish manufactures,  and  by  a  general 
briskness  of  trade.  WhUe  we  were 
writing  this,  we  met  with  a  paragraph 
in  the  Dublin  Evening  Mail,  copied 
from  the  Leedi  Mercury,  which  we  in- 
sert as  applicable,  not  only  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  but  to  every  season  ^which 
a  supply  of  turi'lgii  com  is  imported. 

••  We  ihoald  delude  our  raaderi  if  we 
eiMMiraged  tlieiii  lu  Iwlieve  that  the  trade 
of  tha  cnuDtry  llii»  ulnter  would  not  be 
nninmully  lind.  It  will  bs  so.  Every 
depHrlment  will  (ulfcr.  The  ^reat  cot- 
ton district  i>  Ht  litis  moment  id  uvBre 
£itrBM  i  tlifl  grcHl  w.<u)lcn  district  i*  not 
much  twttcr ;  ib«  cuitiiry  of  Sheffield ;  the 
kce  and  sloi'kiDif  niHiiufaeture*  of  Not- 
tiugfanm ;  llie  Lonien  of  Leiceitar  Rod 
Derliy :  the  h^irdHnrti  manufactum  of 
BirmiDfibHm  and  Wulrailiampton ;  the 
poltanofStHffurdiliire;  the  eutton  ipia- 
mtn  and  weavers  ol  Ulaigow  and  Pais- 
layi  the  Imen  wwinri  of  Dundee;  and 
thtgrMtttrwlinjicummuDiliciofLoidoo, 
Ldvaipoul,  Bristol,  Hull,  and  Newcastle, 
are  all  laliouriuK  uudtr  a  degret  of  slag- 
nnlioa,  wliii'b  will  destroy  the  profits  of 
capitid.  aod  leave  acores  of  thonunds  of 
workmen  without  wutk  and  bread." 

This  is  a  natural  consequence  of 

their   English  customers  having  been 

'igod  to  pay  six  millions  of  money 


for  for^gn  com,  and  having  so  roach 
less  to  give  in  exchange  for  the  manu- 
iacturea  of  their  countrymen 

The  same  effects  would  follow  if  there 
was  an  inconvertible  paper  currency. 
This  money,  indeed,  would  not  be  ex- 
ported to  pay  the  British  bills  aocepttnl 
onaccount  of  foreign  com  ;  but  British 
goods  will  Cdl  in  price  in  consequence 
of  the  diminished  means  of  British 
consumers  to  purchase  them.  Even 
at  a  reduced  price,  a  suffiraent  quan- 
tity cannot  be  sold  in  the  foreign  mar- 
ket, and  the  balance  of  trade  against 
England  must  be  paid  in  gold,  which 
can  be  exported  without  loss.  If  tho 
inconvertible  paper  is  issued  in  such 
quantities  as  to  keep  up  the  price  of 
British  goods  to  their  former  level, 
the  price  of  gold,  and  of  all  foritgu 
commodities,  will  rise  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. The  forever  wiU  require 
as  much  paper  money  as  will  buy  a 
certain  quantity  of  gold  and  silver, 
since  it  is  to  the  precious  metals  they 
look  for  payment,  and  not  to  the  pa- 
per money,  which  would  be  of  no  itse 
to  them  abroad.  The  tise  of  p^ter 
money  cannot  alter  the  proportion  of 
the  prices  of  different  commodities  ] 
as  it  cannot  be  sent  abroad  itself,  it 
cannot  prevent  the  exportation  of  gold, 
or  any  other  article  to  pay  for  the  im- 
ported com.  To  issue  an  excess  of 
paper  money  at  such  a  period,  would 
ucrease  the  distresses  of  the  working 
classes,  by  raisii^  the  price  of  oom 
even  above  what  it  was  rused  to  by 
the  scarcity.  Their  wages  would  not  ^ 
immediate^  rise  in  the  same  propor- 
tion; besides,  the  depreciated  currency 
must  either  remain  depreciated,  or  be 
restored  by  a  reduction  inthequantity 
in  circulation.  If  it  is  not  restored 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  depretnatioD 
that  will  at  length  be  caused  by  the 
system  of  deprt^ciating  the  currency 
on  every  emergency,  and  taking  no 
steps  to  bring  it  back  to  its  former  va- 
lue. If,  for  this  purpose,  the  currencr 
be  diminished,  then  will  result  all 
those  evils  which  are  the  natural  con- 
of  a  contraction  of  the  rar- 


s: 


"  When  the  circulating  medluDS  is  auil- 
dsnly  coQltacted,  money  is  said  to  brcoma 
scarce  (  whoever  own  ciowy  i*  callml 
upon  to  pay,  no  one  is  abls  la  bay,  of 
conna  no  one  ia  aliU  to  sell.  To  |iart 
with  goods  on  crad»  is  teogetuua  t«  iha 
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*fllnr,  ud  doM  not  T«U«Ta  him ;  for,  tti* 
iiilli  he  would  r«cw«e,  be  ennnot  get  di>- 
CDBBtod )  nil  cr«diU,  Ihererote,  Bra  ihort- 
ened,  aiid  article*  of  fint  necenitf  will, 
1  bn«rore,  oplf  be  parted  wUh  for  reih  ; 
■nd  a*  r*w  hiT«  that  to  give,  thnr  ia  leei 
rumpetitioB,  end  the  owner,  to  relisTs  hi* 
treats,  mait  lell  Rt  reduced  pricey  or  Tiiil 
5Iac*<T,  page  31. 


Perhapa 
■hew  that  the  btisineaa  i 
not  so  simple  a*  is  commonlj  snp- 
poaed.  He  is  obliged,  not  mere);  like 
other  merchants,  to  inquire  into  the 
tolvencjr  of  the  persons  to  whom  he 
gives  credit;  but  he  mnst  aJso  take 
care  that  he  miut  not  issue  more  notes 
than  the  wants  of  the  country  require, 
Bt  doing  so,  he  may  endanger  fais  own 
solvency,  and  do  considerable  mischief 
to  the  public.  This  danger  is  more 
easily  avoided,  when  all  the  paper 
money  in  any  large  district,  proceeds 
from  one  great  bank  of  issue,  like  the 
Bank  of  England.  In  this  cose,  it  ia 
uecessarj  for  the  bank  to  keep  a  large 
mpply  of  bullion,  proportional  to  the 
extent  of  its  engagements.  It  issues 
•  certain  quantity  of  money  in  ex- 
chat^  tor  exchequer  bills,  stock  in 
the  public  funda,  or  private  commer- 
dol  bills,  until  the  exchanges  are  at 
par,  and  the  circulation  fiill>  a  bank 
note  beii^  jiut  worth  as  mon^  soys' 
reigns  as  it  represents.  The  mterest 
on  those  securities  is  the  source  firom 
which  the  profits  of  the  bank  ore  de- 
rived. If  a  slight  change  takes  place 
in  the  condition  of  the  country,  or  in 
the  mode  of  transactit^  business,  so 
as  to  make  a  more  contracted  drcula- 
lion  sufficient  for  its  wants,  or  if  the 
exchanges  fall,  the  directors  of  the 
bank  need  not  feel  an;  alarm  at  the 
circumstance,  or  talie  any  steps  to  re- 
medy it  The  onl^  effect  will  be  a 
demand  for  a  certam  quantity  of  gold, 
which  will  probably  be  exported. 
This  will  at  once  contract  the  cirouta> 
tion,  and  bring  the  exchangee  to  par. 
This  equally  result*,  whether  the  so- 
vereigns are  taken  (torn  the  nroula- 
tinn,  or  procured  trom  tfae  bank  in  ex- 
change for  its  notes.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  notes  brought  into  the  bank 
in  exchange  fbr  gold  are,  thereby,  with- 
drawn from  toe  wrculatioB,  The 
bank  may  continue  to  diseoimt  as 
freely  as  before,  and  yet  the  contraction 
of  the  drcnlstjon  will  not  be  removed. 
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While  the  secori^es  rsnuun  un- 
changed in  amount,  no  matter  bow 
great  that  amount  may  be,  the  cir- 
culation will  not  be  increased  by 
them.  The  bank  will  issue  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  money  each  day  in 
exchange  for  the  bills  brought  to 
them  for  discount,  and  will  receive 
about  the  same  amount  in  payment 
of  those  which  fall  due.  Indeed  it 
will  receive  each  dav  on  an  aver^^e 
more  than  it  issues  by  the  amount  of 
the  sums  ret^ned  for  discount)  but 
this  has  no  effect  in  reducing  the  ^- 
culation,  since  it  is  again  sent  out, 
being  distributed  among  the  proprietors 
of  tne  bank  as  their  profits,  or  half- 
yearly  dividends.  Thus,  a  circum- 
stance may  lead  to  the  exportation  of 
two  or  three  millions  of  sovereigns 
without  embarrassing  the  mercantile 
interests,  or  increasing  their  difBouhy 
in  getting  their  bills  discounted,  as  the 
hank  of  England  has  at  ordinary  times 
about  seven  millions  in  their  hoardi. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  drcum- 
stances  of  the  country  change  so  as 
to  require  an  increased  circulation,  or 
the  exchanges  turn  in  favour  of  the 
country,  the  circulation  will  be  in- 
creased without  an;  exertions  made 
for  that  purpose  by  the  bank  direoton. 
Gold  will  be  imported,  and  ^ven  to 
the  hank  in  exchange  for  its  notes,  and 
thus  the  drculation  wilt  be  increased 
by  that  amount.  This  quiescence  on 
the  part  of  the  bank  is  sometimee 
brieny  described  as  "  keejung  the  secu- 
rities even,  and  permitting  the  ex- 
changee to  be  kept  at  par  by  the 
action  of  the  public  upon  the  eircw- 
lation."  We  sfiall  give  a  few  extracts 
from  the  report  of  IB32,  to  show  how 
fkr  this  principle  has  been  acknow^ 
ledged,  and  acted  on  by  the  governor 
and  directors  of  the  bank  of  England. 
J,  Horsley  Palmer: — 

Q.  72.— "What  {■  the  principle  by 
which,  in  ordinary  timet,  tbe  bank  u 
guided  in  the  regulation  of  their  isHte*  T 
A — The  principle  with  referenca  to  a 
full  cmrency,  and,  cmMqneDtly,  a  par 
of  exchan)fe,  by  which  tbe  bank  is  gnidfd 
in  the  rejcnlation  of  their  issue*  (eieapthig 
undar  special  circamitancea),  i*  to  inT*«t 
and  retaia  in  ■ecoritie*,  bearing  intara*^ 
a  given  proportion  ot  (he  depoaJM,  aad 
the  value  rsceivrd  for  tbe  notr*  jo  drc>- 
iMion,  the  remainder  bnng  held  in  'coia 
nndbi^on;  theproporiisn*  wliicti«a«« 
to  be  detitable  under  nritting  cinaM- 
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■tMwe*  naj  b«  lUUd  at  about  tiro-th[rdi 
in  >ecuriti«i  and  ooe  third  io  liDllioo  i  tb« 
circulation  of  the  couatry,  to  Tat  a>  the 
■Bine  maf  depend  upoD  the  Iwat,  \ie\og 
■ubaequently  regulated  li]r  the  action  of 
the  foreign  eicbanget."  Q.  78 — "Ac- 
cording to  fouT  daacription  of  tke  prin- 
cipU  upon  which  the  affairs  of  the  bank 
are  coaducled,  do  not  the  direclon  of  the 
hank,  of  Englnnd  posuu  Ihe  power  of 
TegulatJDg  the   whole  drcolalion  of  the 

couDtiy?   A The  bank  are  very   de- 

airoua  not  to  eiarciu  any  power,  Gut  to 
leave  the  public  to  utc  the  power  which 
thej  poHeas,  of  retumine  bank  paper  for 
bullion."  Q,  79—"  Would  the  eichangn 
be  corrected  if  (he  amount  of  currency  wa> 
)eft  wiiolly  in  the  handa  of  the  public? 

A They  have  been  principally  corrected 

nnder  that  management."  Q.  80 — ■■  la 
ths  bank  exposed  to  no  inconrenience  by 
wailing  to  hare  the  correction  take  place 
in  thii  method,  inatead  of  ilselF  interfering 
by  that  power  to  diminish  the  circulation 
in  case  of  a  fall  ol  eichanges?  A — No  ; 
provided  Lhev  are  adequately  lopplied  with 
bullion  when  the  eichangei  are  at  par; 
and  which  propottion  I  have  italBd  to  be 
aboot  one-third.  Q.  85—"  What  is  the 
reason  why  you  think  it  necessary  to  keep 
tbe  securities  at  the  same  amount  7  A, — 
Because  tbe  public  are  thereby  enabled, 
without  any  forced  action  on  the  part  of 
tbe  bank,  to  act  for  themselves  in  relnm- 
■ng  notes  for  bullion  for  exportation,  when 
the  eichanges  are  onfavourable.  If  the 
exchangee  continue  favoiiiable  for  any 
great  length  of  Ume,  then  the  inSux  of 
treasure  will  command  an  increased  issue 
ot  paper, and  which  may  derangethe pro- 
portions, but  it  does  not  ftdlow  that  the 
bank  ought,  upon  that  account,  imme- 
diately lo  extend  ilsistues  upon  securities^ 
When,  however,  it  is  dearly  ascertained 
to  be  desirable  that  part  of  tlie  excess  of 
bullion  so  received  should  be  relumed  to 
the  continent,  then  it  may  be  necessary 
for  tbe  bank  to  re-assume  its  proportion*, 
by  transferring  part  of  the  liullion  into 
secuntiNi  "till  preserving  the  proportion 
of  one-third  and  two-thirds.'  William 
WardiEsq.:  Q.  1972—"  Whyisit  neces- 
nry  that  the  bank  shonid  employ  their 
nole*  in  the  purchase  of  ^old?  A. — 
Because  if  they  do  not,  parties  will  bring 
it  to  them  Io  make  their  paymenti; 
narties  bring  io,  and  draw  out,  just  at 
Key  plMse.  I  have  £1,000,  1  wdl  sup- 
poae  at  Paris,  and  I  desire  ■  party  to 
Mud  that  £1,000  over  to  me.  He  Bod* 
it  difficult  to  get  billa,  and  he  sends  gold. 
If  I  do  not  dispose  of  the  gold  Jn  tbe 
markat,  I  send  it  to  tbe  mint  and  get  it 
nnMdi  ai  soon  as  it  is  coined  1  taka 
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it  to  the  buik,  and  draw  against  it,  and 
then  ay  thousand  soTeraignt  are  paid  ia 
oa  one  side  of  the  account,  aod  I  draw 
out  a  thousand  pound  note  on  the  other, 
and  pay  to  whom  I  please ;  to  that  it  ia 
impracticable  for  tbe  bank  to  do  nothing." 

This  principle,  thongh  now  verj 
generally  understood,  is  a  coOipara- 
ratively  modem  diacoverj.  It  appears 
not  to  have  been  known  in  the  bme  of 
Adam  Smith,  who  seems  to  hav* 
supposed  that  an  over-issue  of  p^ier 
by  the  bank  would  lead  to  a  continual 
drain  upon  it,  aod  lead  to  the  neceasitj 
of  a  continual  exertion  to  keep  ito 
coffers  replenished.     Thus,  book   ii,, 

■'  Tbe  expenses  pecniiar  to  a  bank  ooo- 
Nst  chieSy  in  two  article^  Srst  in  Um 
expense  of  keeplDg  at  all  times  in  it* 
coffers  for  answering  the  occasional  do- 
mandi  oF  Ihe  holders  of  it*  notes  a  larg« 
sum  of  money,  of  which  it  lose*  the  in- 
terest ;  and  secondly,  in  tbe  expense  of 
replenitbing  those  coffers  as  fast  as  theT 
are  emptied  by  answering  such  occasionM 
demands." 

This,  and  many  other  umilar  pas- 
sages, show  that  Adam  Smith  did  not 
observe  that  the  demand  for  gold 
diminishes  the  circulation,  aod  th»t 
when  tbe  bank  has  once  pr(»ciired  • 
supply  to  meet  the  detnaad  upon  it, 
unless  it  increasee  its  (Uscounts,  every 
further  supply  that  it  wanta  will  M 
procured  for  it  by  its  debtors.  Thoa, 
m  the  same  ch^er  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing passage ; — 

••  The  bank  of  England,  it  it  to  b« 
observed,  by  supplying  lis  own  eoffera 
with  coin,  it  indirectly  obliged  lo  supply 
the  whole  kingdom,  into  which  coin  la 
continually  flowing  from  those  coffers  \m 
an  immenie  variety  of  ways.  Whatevar 
coin,  therefore,  was  wanted  to  tapport 
this  excessive  circulation,  both  of  Scotch 
and  paper  money — whatever  vacuity  tUa 
excessive  circulation  '  occasioned  in  th« 
necetaary  coin  of  the  kingdom,  the  bank 
of  England  was  obliged  to  tnpply  them. 
The  Scotch  banks,  no  doubt,  paid  all  of 
them  very  dearly  for  their  own  impm> 
dence  and  inattention.  But  tbe  bank  of 
England  paid  very  dearly,  not  only  for 
it*  own  imprudence,  but  for  the  much 
grealer  impnidenca  of  almost  all  th* 
Scotch  banks.' 

Hera  we  find  tbe  nme  error  r«- 
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pMted.  The  biak  of  EngUod  lUd 
not  pB7  for  tb«  mach  greftter  impru- 
denee  of  the  Sooteh  banks.  If  it 
ogoed  too  much  p^)er  tbe  excesa 
Tebuned,  uid  gold  wm  demanded 
m  eichuiee  for  it ;  tad  thia  would 
liare  mh^t  occurred  if  the  Scotch 
banks  h»d  been  gtiil^  of  no  ini;»n]- 
dence.  But  the  imprudence  of  the 
Sooteh  baiik«  could  not  have  cauted 
more  than  this  exoeaa  to  be  retonied 
to  Ae  bank  of  England.  Let  us  nip- 
poM  tbe  excess  to  be  two  miUion*, 
and  that  the  Scotch  banks  want  one 
minion  in  g^old.  This  thej  cannot 
procure  from  the  bank  until  the;  first 
get  poeseasioii  of  one  million  of  its 
uotet.  Thia  sum  is  thai  returned  to 
tiie  b«nk  in  exchange  for  its  notes,  and 
there  remains  only  one  million  of  ex.- 
ttm  to  be  returned  to  it  b;  the  pnbhc. 
Eren  if  die  public  first  returned  two 
■iOionii  MM  afterwards  the  Scotch 
Unks  drew  ont  one  million,  the  effect 
wonld  be  the  same.  The  carculation 
would  be  deficient  bj  one  million. 
Gold  would  flow  in  to  that  amonnt 
to  toofij  iIm  deficirauTi  and  this  gold 
VOQM  be  Mid  into  the  bank  in  the 
Wfments  oailj  made  bj  its  debtors. 
Tus  principje  is  a  mod  important 
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J  its  issues,  the 
bank  can  always  obtiun  »  supply  of 
gold  without  any  other  expense,  and 
except  in  cue  of  a  panic,  or  some 
extraordinary  emergency,  it  ought 
ne*er  attempt  to  procure  it  in  any 
other  manner.  Whatever  they  pay 
for  gold,  adds  so  much  to  thrar  issues, 
and  thus  increases  the  demand  for  it. 
The  last  instance  of  the  bank  of 
England  takii^  extraordinary  mea- 
sures to  procure  a  supply  of  gold,  was 
in  the  panic  of  1826,  nhen  tbe  directors 
applied  to  Mr.  Rothschild,  and  through 
his  instrumentality  they  obtained  a  sup- 
ply of  several  millions  in  the  cou'se  of 
a  very  short  time.  . —  Report,  1832 ; 
W.  Ward,  Q.  2066.  The  bank  paid 
about  jClOO.OOO  more  than  it  would 
have  pwd  for  it  at  the  mint  price.— 
Q.  2071 .  It  is  evident  that  Oie  bank 
lost  j£l  00,000  by  that  transaction,  unce 
they  were  oblisnd  to  give  out  the  gold 
at  uie  mint  price ;  but  the  step  was  a 
neoeesary  one ;  the  run  was  caused  by 
a  panic ;  th«r  coffers  were  nearly 
empty ;  time  was  of  the  ntmoat  im- 
portance ;  and  they  could  not  w^t 
tor  the  effect  of  a  redaction  of  their 
issues  in  procuring  for  them  k  lupply 
of  gold. 
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Oh  the  oAer  page  our  readers  hare  a  stnkiiig  Ulwneaa  ot  (U«  fclhguutaJ 
Peer,  and  truly  noble  adrocate  of  ProteBtantiBm.  We  feel  a  pride  in  com- 
mencing  a  oev  year,  and  a  new  Vokune  of  ow  Joornalt  with  the  honoured 
name  of  Lrord  Kodw.  Hit  portrait  oocwpii^,  Htdeed,  &  totipguigh-d  ['-"■ 
upon  the  wall  of  our  Gallery — not  because  of  bit  raoli  or  weahh-~-hBt  Iwi.iimu 
of  his  virtnea — because,  in  evil  time\  be  has  remtdned  stead;  to  the  prindplea 
of  truth ;  because  be  has  devoted  his  ranb,  his  talents,  and  his  tnilnence  to  di« 
mriee  of  the  eauM  vluch  is  4ea>  to  our  hearts,  the  cause  of  pure  Christiaiu^ 
in  tbeM  land*. 

We  feel,  we  oonfess,  some  AScnlt;  in  attempt!^  the  iketeh  whioh  nmtf  m^ 
compan;  this  portrait.  Flatter;  is  not  our  proTinee  ;  and  our  smioos  wiA  b 
to  avoid  even  its  impntation.  We  can  scarcel;  divest  our  imnds  o(  sentimenta 
of  warm  attaichnieiit  to  the  sat^eot  of  our  |w«s«st  aketchi  so  a«  t«  describe  kin 
with  that  judicial  impartialit;  to  which,  upon  aB  oaoauoaa,  it  Is  ONr  s/hrt  te 
attun.  FW  men  of  sn<r  rank  or  an;  age  have  so  cofupletefr  gained  oa  Ikv 
affections  of  the  better  portion  of  Irishmen  as  Lord  Reden ;  and  this  he  owcfc 
not  so  much  to  his  (earless  and  unwavering  advocac;  of  th«r  principles,  as  to 
the  solid  and  sterling  worth  of  his  private  character.  No  political  servioea, 
however  distingvushed— no  political  partizanship,  however  complete,  can  penna. 
nently  supply  the  want  of  private  virtne,  so  as  to  sustun  the  individual  in  the 
good  ojnnioQ  of  the  middling  classes  of  society.  In  times  of  excitement  manj 
thii^  will  be  overlooked  in  the  advocate  of  principles  on  which  men  fed 
strongly.  A  popularity,  however,  which  requires  such  indulgence  will  passawa; 
with  the  excitement  that  created  it ;  or  must,  in  any  case,  survive  only  with  the 
mob.  Genuine  popularity,  to  be  permanent,  mult  be  based  on  private  worth ; 
and  Lord  Roden  has  retained  his  hold  upon  the  affections  of  his  country,  jost 
because  he  is  as  estimable  in  private  as  he  is  conustent  in  public  life  ;  because 
even  the  breath  of  calumny  has  never  yet  dared  to  insinuate  that  his  private 
actions  are  inconsistent  with  bis  public  declarations  of  attachment  to  religion ; 
because  we  can  trace  in  the  gentltman,  as  well  as  in  the  senator,  the  true  elements 
that  shonld  make  up  die  noblest  of  all  characters — that  of  the  Christian  patriot. 

Robert  Jocelyn,  Earl  of  Roden,  was  bom  in  the  year  1 78B.  Like  many  other 
of  the  noUe  families  of  these  countries,  he  traces  hia  titles  to  the  profession  of 
the  law.  The  first  peer  of  the  fiunily  was  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  in  1743, 
havic^  been  created  a  baron  under  the  title  of  Baron  Newport  of  Newport,  in 
the  county  of  Tipperary.  To  this  were  subsequently  added  the  higher  dignities 
of  Viscount  and  Earl. 

Lord  Roden  was  educated  at  Harrow,  where  he  was  'the  school-fellow  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Byron.  With  the  subject  of  our  sketch.  Lord  Bynm 
himself  tells  us  he  had  frequent  pugilistic  encounters,  and  it  is  said  that  he  was 
the  only  antagomst  with  whom  the  ftitnre  poet  got  the  worst  of  the  encounter. 
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Those  who  have  remarked  the  athletic  frame  of  the  noble  earl,  will  have  no  dif- 
ficoltj  in  believing  this  part  of  the  story. 

As  Viscnunt  Joceljn,  he  represented  the  coont;  of  Louth,  in  the  imperial 
parliament,  for  upwards  of  eleven  jenrs.  As  a  member  of  the  lower  house,  he 
adTocated  the  same  political  principles  b;  supporting  which  he  has  been  lO 
distinguiabed  in  the  upper. 

Id  1820  he  succeeded  to  the  Irish  titles  of  his  family.  In  the  following  jear, 
at  the  coronation  of  George  IV.  in  whose  household  he  held  a  high  officei  that 
monarch  revived  in  his  favour  the  extinct  English  barony  of  Clanbrassili  nhkh 
had  belonged  to  his  maternal  ancestors. 

Lord  Roden  very  eM'ly  distinguished  himself  among  the  nobility  by  his  zeal 
in  the  canse  of  religion.  With  his  brother-in-law.  Lord  Powerscourt,  be 
nay  be  said  to  bave  identified  himself  vith  those  who  were  then  known  by 
the  name  of  the  evangelical  parQ';  we  dislike  those  watchwords  in  the 
cborch,  but  we  have  no  other  term  to  express  what  we  mean.  Mewas  an  active 
■npporler  of  the  different  refigious  societies,  not  unfrequentl;  presiding  and 
■peaking  at  their  public  meetings  in  the  Rotunda.  He  also  became  the  Presi' 
dent  of  the  Sunday  School  Society  for  Ireland. 

As  a  politician,  his  conduct  has  been  perfectly  conustent  with  his  religious 
professions— he  has  emphatically  advocated  Protestantism  and  the  Protestant 
Church — supporting  principles  and  not  party.  Upon  one  occauon,  indeed,  he 
hu  been  charged  by  the  etiemiei  of  hit  principle*,  with  compromising  them. 
During  Sir  Robert  Feel's  short  administration  he  had  been  charged  with  acqui- 
escing in  the  support  of  the  Irish  system  of  education — his  fKends  know  how 
earnest  were  his  remonstrances  on  the  subject,  and  that  when  the  m'mistry  re- 
signed, he  wsa  actually  preparing  to  bring  the  entire  question  before  the  House 
of  Lords.  At  this  period  tie  was  offered  by  the  ministers  the  high  office  of 
Lord  Steward  of  his  Majesty's  household,  which  he  declined  accepting.  The 
charge  of  compromise,  as  regards  Lord  Roden,  was  utterly  without  fotmda- 

He  has  several  times  taken  the  leading  part  in  animating  and  exciting  the 
sjMrit  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland — he  was  the  principal  mover  of  the  aggregate 
meetings  of  August  1634,  and  January  1637,  and,  we  believe,  we  may  add,  of 
the  great  Downshire  meeting  of  October  1634 — in  1831,  he  accepted  the  office 
of  President  of  the  Irish  Protestant  Conservative  Sodety— in  1B34,  he  enrolled 
Iwnielf  with  the  great  mass  of  the  Protestant  yeomanry  of  Ireland  in  the 
Orange  Association.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  effect  which  this  bold  and 
manly  act  produced.  Prom  that  moment  he  was  regarded  with  almost  affec- 
tionate veneration  by  the  Protestant  people.  It  may  he  added,  to  the  credit  of 
the  Noble  Lord,  that  he  took  no  part  in  the  dissolution  of  that  institution  in 
1666.  His  Lordship  was  chairman  of  the  Grand  Lodge  at  which  that  step  was 
determined  on— his  influence  was  not  exerted  or  his  opinion  expressed  eithes 
way,  and  those  who  were  present  will  not  soon  or  easily  tbrget  the  emotion  with 
which,  on  the  question  being  carried  in  the  affirmative,  he,  for  the  last  time, 
closed  the  proceedings  of  the  lodge. 

In  hb  place  in  the  House  of  Peers,  Lord  Roden  has  taken  every  opportunity 

of  bringing  the  case  of  his  Protestant  brethren  in  Ireland  before  the  notice  of 

that  ai^ust  assembly,  and  bis  appeals  on  their  behalf  have  been  always  marked 

bj  a  deep  earnestness  that  could  leave  on  the  muid  of  the  audience  at  leaat  M 
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doubt  of  the  ^ncerit?  of  the  speaker.  Some  of  his  speeches  prodooed  a  great 
imprcasion  on  the  house.  His  greatest  service  as  a  senator  was,  however,  the 
institution,  in  the  last  session,  of  the  inquiry  into  the  state  of  Ireland.  For  this, 
the  country  is  indebted  solely  to  the  wisdom,  conrage,  and  temper  of  the  nohle 
satyect  of  this  slietch.  Unsupported  hy  the  inflaence  of  party — discouraged 
sesMon  after  sesMon,  by  those  who,  on  other  points,  took  the  same  views  with 
hinnplf,  it  needed  the  courage  which  can  only  arise  firom  strong  principle  to 
persevere.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  discouragements  which  he 
met  with  should  have  induced  the  noble  earl  lo  postpone  his  promised  motion  for 
inquiry.  He  felt,  perhaps,  that  he  stood  alone ;  at  length,  however,  he  fully  re- 
deemed  his  pledge,  and  in  sjHte  of  every  discouragement,  made  lus  promised 
motion  esrly  in  last  session.  He  introduced  it  in  a  very  temperate  speechf 
whidi,  fortunately  for  the  country,  had  the  h^py  effect  of  gaining  for 
the  motion  the  support  of  the  Doke  of  Wellington,  and,  on  a  division,  the  Kp- 
pointment  of  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Ireland,  was  carried 
bj  a  majority  of  five. 

The  results  of  this  inquiry  belong  not  to  a  sketch  like  the  present.  Every 
member  of  the  committee  expressed  their  high  sense  of  the  mild,  temperate,  and 
if  we  may  use  the  word,  un-factious  course  which  the  nohle  mover  punned  in  his 
prosecution  of  the  inquiry,  and  several  of  his  political  opponents  bore  a  Aill,  and 
to  both  parties,  an  honourable  testimony  to  bis  conduct  in  the  anxious  and  exit- 
ing investigation  in  which  they  had  been  engaged. 

Late  in  the  same  session,  the  noble  earl  divided  the  House  of  Lords 
agunst  the  second  reading  of  the  Irish  Municipal  Reform  BiU.  Unfor- 
tunately, upon  this  occasion,  he  was  not  supported  as  on  the  former.  Only  five 
peers  agreed  with  him  in  his  opposition  to  the  principle  of  that  iktal  measure — a 
minority,  small,  indeed,  in  numbers,  hut  whose  names  will  yet  he  held  in  honor 
bj  posterity. 

Of  late  years,  he  has  mingled  but  little  in  politics  out  of  doors.  The  dtsaoln- 
tion  of  the  Orange  loi%es  unquestionably  severed  a  tie  which  bound  him  with 
many  others  of  high  rank,  to  the  wishes,  the  feelings,  and  the  movements  of  the 
Protestant  people.  With  a  growing  influence  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  feels 
perht^is,  tbat  to  take  an  active  part  elsewhere,  would  be  to  rbk  the  impNriog  of 
that  influence,  by  which  he  can  most  effectually  serve  the  cause  he  has  at  heart. 
For  some  time  past,  it  is  certain  tbat  he  has  appeared  but  seldom  in  public,  ei- 
c^  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

As  a  speaker,  he  hu  not  much  claim  to  the  higher  attributes  of  the  orator, 
unlessweare  to  class  among  these,  clearness  and  force.  His  style  is  clear,  simple, 
and  unambitious.  He  never  attempts  any  deep  or  philosophic  argument }  nor 
ve  there  any  of  those  bursts  of  passion,  or  struns  of  lofty  sentiment  which  move 
the  feelings,  and  exalt  the  thoi^hts  of  men.  But  there  is  a  nervous,  rapid,  and 
■nstuned  vehemence,  and  a  solemn  earnestness  of  manner  which  arrests  the  at- 
tention, and  engages  it.  You  can  never  doubt  that  he  is  in  earnest — that  he  feds 
what  he  says  with  a  depth,  if  not  of  pasdon,  yet  of  sincerity,  and  there  is  that 
indescribable  something  in  the  manner  which  conveys  the  impression  that  he  is 
a  thoroughly  honejl  man.  With  these  qualities  of  style  and  manner,  combined 
with  bis  liigh  station,  and  higher  character,  it  is  not  surprising  that  either  in  the 
House  of  Lords  or  in  the  popular  assembly,  he  should  be,  on  the  whole,  one  of 
the  most  effective  speakers  of  the  day. 

We  happen  to  have  now  before  us  one  of  the  published  speeches  of  the  noble 
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lord ;  a  speech  ileljvered  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  ?th  of  M>rch>  1636,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Oruige  societies.  At  this  time,  the  memorable  address  of  the 
House  of  Commons  had  be^n  presented  to  the  kte  king.  Hb  mt^esty,  in  bis 
replv,  bad  promised  to  discourse  the  Orange  Associations.  In  an  incidpntal 
debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Roden,  after  staling  that  a  meeting  of  tha 
Grand  Lodge  had  been  sonunoned  for  the  14th  of  April,  continued,  eridentlj 
under  the  influence  of  deep  emotion— 

"  It  ii  impouilile  for  you  to  sjmpathize  witb  Ihoia  uoble  bdiI  lionourable  man,  in 
tk*  nacrifiie  liiBj  hava  made  to  ihair  Guaiil[)r'a  chuh,  tij  tha  letter  wtiich  tbey  hafa 
■ditretseil  to  tha  Oraa|;mea  of  JrelaaJ,  and  hj  thair  aeceiaion  rrom  [he  ranki  of  that 
intituUan.  Tbej  were  cut  to  the  beart'i  core  in  pursuiD^  tlie  coune  wbicli  their 
HBM  uf  duly  directad.  Yuur  lordshipa  cunnot  pouiiily  underiUnd  Che  nature  of  Um 
unian  which  eiitta  LwtHraen  the  Demlien  uf  tha  Urange  Society.  It  ii  as  union  of 
*ff«ctiaa  und  brotherhood  which  J  cannot  uiidcrtHke  to  deicribe.  That  brotherhood 
Bay  fuse,  but,  I  truit,  tho  spirit  which  iafluencca  it  will  never  cenae  to  occupy  out 
braila;  it  apringi  from  the  noblest  alfoctiou  of  the  miud  of  man  ;  it  has  for  itatAjjact 
tlia  welfare  of  all,  in  the  miiialenance  of  tha  Protcalaot  faith — tbe  only  baaii  upon 
irhich  tha  happiiiaaa  and  protperity  of  England  can  atBad.  It  it  well  for  thoae  who 
taa  look  beyond  the  politica  of  time,  to  aea  a  maiteT  hand  over  nil  theae  truaiactiona 
ia  ti^ublaionie  dnys,  causing  all  thinga  to  work  Tor  good,  nccoriling  to  tha  counael  of 
bii  aoiereign  will.  1  truat  (faa  Proteatanta  uf  Irrldiid  will  narer  forget  the  source  of 
atltlinr  former  delirerBDcea,  or  the  atrenglh  of  ihatgradoua  Providence  who  haa  ao 
dflen  ilcUverad  them  Tor  the  aake  of  hii  own  rijfhleoua  ouuae.  Were  I  in  tbe  midst  of 
iktm  on  the  present  occaaiun,  I  could  not  auy  more  thaa  I  have  said  to  your  lotdthipa. 
I  iball  mniioualy  awdit  the  day  of  meeting  them  on  tbe  14lb  of  April;  the  bumUeat 
t!  Ibor  body  i>  not  more  alire  to,  or  mora  ialerealed  in  the  subject  than  I  am.  1 
kuav  their  affection  for  aie — I  owe  them  a  debt  uf  gratitude  I  caa  naTer  repay  ;  but 
1  Inul  my  lure  and  regard  for  them  and  their  cauae  will  aeTsr  ceaae  but  with  life 

iiidf.' 

Wehate  selected  this  paas^e,  not  because  it  is  superiorto  many  Others  in  the 
tddtesses  of  the  noble  lord  ;  but  it  happeiKd,  as  we  wrote,  to  recur  to  our  re- 
raUecGon.  It  is  a  fair  specimen  of  his  style — perhaps,  a  good  illustration  of  the 
cbvBcter  which  we  have  attempted  to  gire  of  his  speaking.  It  is  all  &om  the 
heart;  all  sinple,  earnest,  and  honest,  and  Bows  in  a  oontinuous  and  uninter- 
rapled  course,  a«  if  the  speaker  were  anxious  for  nothing  but  to  express  his 
eoBvietions,  and  give  utterance  to  his  feelings. 

In  [oivate  life.  Lord  Roden  is  oniveraallj  esteemed  and  beloved.  Naturally, 
ptrh^,  with  something  of  aristocratic  pride,  this  is  tempered  by  the  influence  of 
tdigioo,  so  thai  its  traces  are  scarcely  perceptible,  seldom,  indeed,  when  there  ia 
M  jut  occauon  for  its  mamtestatioo.  As  a  landlord,  he  is  universally  beloved 
by  his  tenantry ;  and  all  classes  in  his  neighbourhood,  both  Itonian  Catholic  and 
Pcoteatant,  look  up  to  him  with  equal  affection  and  regard.  No  man  was  ever 
bdd  in  higher  estimation  by  the  aristocracy  and  gentry  around  him,  and  no  man, 
perhaps,  ever  eiercised  the  saroo  inflaence  over  dieir  feelings  and  opinions.  His 
private  worth,  his  known  and  deep  attachment  to  religion,  utd  the  perfect  con- 
fidence that  all  repose  in  his  integrity,  give  him  an  inRueiice  which  Dotbing  elae 
could  give. 

It  is  said,  and,  perhaps  with  truth,  that  he  has  the  common  fault  of  generous 
nunds,  ao  absence  of  suspicion,  even  where  sns[Hcloa  would  be  fiiU;  justified. 
ThoH  who  are  consdous  of  perfect  purity  of  intention  m  themselves,  find  it  diffi- 
nlt  to  conceive  oppoute  motives  in  others,  and  it  often  happens,  that  not  even 
■he  experience  of  jears  can  teach  such  a  mind  the  lesson  which,  after  all,  is  an 
asGntial-ODS,  not  to  give  its  confidence  lightly  to  those  who  have  on  object  in 
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gaioii^  it.  Where  a.  generons  disposition  is  uitited  with  a  deep  sense  of  religion< 
we  believe  this  fault  to  be  the  most  common. 

The  noble  earl  is  sdd,  by  those  who  know  him,  to  devote  much  of  his  time 
and  his  talents  to  the  religious  instruction  of  those  about  him.  In  his  own 
house  he  acts  each  da;  as  cbaplun — or,  rather,  to  recur  to  the  patriarcbial  dajs 
— as  priest  at  the  altar  of  his  own  household,  in  a  little  chapel,  where  ever^  ona 
is  permitted  to  join  the  household  &t  family  prayer.  At  Sunday-schools,  too, 
and  on  such  occasions,  we  have  heard  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of  addressing  his 
tenantry  and  neighbours  upon  religions  subjects. 

Of  the  personal  appearance  of  Lord  Roden,  the  sketch  of  our  artist  conveys 
a  very  adequate  idea.  He  ia  considerably 'above  the  ordinary  siie,  out-toppii^ 
even  very  tall  men  by  several  inches,  and  his  whole  frame  is  proportioned  to  his 
height.  The  expression  of  his  countenance  is  one  of  mingled  dignity  and  be- 
nevolence ;  the  forehead  is  good  ;  and  there  is  in  his  fine  and  large  eye,  a  sober 
and  chastened  indication  of  feeling,  which  is  in  exact  accordance  with  his  cha- 
racter. Openness  and  candour  are,  perhaps,  the  prevullng  character  of  the 
features.  Good-humour  mingled  with  something  of  a  grave  and  serious  sadness, 
as  if  solemn  thoughts  were  now  and  than  passing  across  his  mind,  without, 
however,  interrupting  the  habitual  benevolence  of  his  diapoution. 

We  believe  the  sketch  is  intended  to  represent  the  nobleearlintheact  of  pre. 
senting  the  great  Protestant  petition  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  this  immense 
scroll  lies  before  lum.  The  genius  of  the  artist  has  placed  along  witii  it  a  book 
—what  it  is,  we  cannot  exactly  say,  unless  it  be  meant  to  represent  the  BiUe. 
What  hrii^  it  there,  we  cannot  tell,  nnless  it  is  intended  expresnvelj  to  say, 
that  in  every  act  of  his  life,  as  the  private  individual  and  the  peer,  in  private 
and  in  politics,  he  takes  the  precepts  of  the  Bible  as  his  g^de. 

His  lordship  is  now  in  his  Alst  year.  He  is  represented  in  the  engravii^  at 
wearing  the  badge  of  the  illustrious  order  of  St.  Patrick. 

We  have  inadeqtiately  attempted  to  describe  a  man  whose  position  and  cha- 
racter are  alike  memorable  in  the  history  of  our  country.  We  feel  liilly  how  iVf 
perfk^  is  our  account  ;  but,  in  the  brief  space  assigned  to  this  sketch,  we  hava 
attempted  to  throw  together  hints,  which,  however  poor  and  inaocnrate,  have 
been  coloured  neither  by  flattery  nor  ita  opposite.  If  onr  pencil  has  failed  to 
delineate  the  character  of  the  noble  lord,  it  is  not  that  it  has  been  dipped  in  any 
false  fM>iourB.  Our  estimate  has  been  formed  at  a  distance,  and  irom*  imperfect 
observation  ;  it  has,  however,  been  unbiassed  by  pr^udice,  except,  indeed,  that 
prqudice  in  which  it  would  be  no  honour  not  to  share — the  prejudice  of  an 
honest  mind  for  virtue,  of  a  Christian  for  religion,  of  a  patriot  for  int^;rity,  of 
a  Proleatant  fbr  the  fearleia  and  consistent  advocate  of  the  cause  of  pure  Chris- 
liani^  in  these  realms. 
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Conftitioni  of  Harry  I^itvtquer. 


The  rest  and  quietness  of  the  pre- 
ceding da5  had  so  far  recoTered  me 
from  the  effects  of  mj  accident,  that  I 
resolved,  as  soon  as  bi^akfast  was  over, 
to  talce  leave  of  m;  kind  friends,  and 
»et  out  for  Munich. 

"  We  shall  meet  to-night,  Harry," 
sud  Waller,  as  we  parttKl — "  we  shall 
meet  at  the  Casino — and  don't  forget 
that  the  Croii  Blanche  b  fdur  hotel ; 
and  Schnelz  the  tailor,  in  the  Grande 
Place,  will  provide  you  with  every 
thine  you  need  in  the  way  of  dress." 

This  latter  piece  of  inforioation  was 
satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  the  greater 
part  of  my  lugg^e,  containing  my 
uniform,  8ic.  had  been  left  in  the 
French  diligence ;  and  as  (he  ball  was 
patronised  by  the  com!,  I  was  greatly 
puzzled  how  to  make  tay  appearance. 

Bad  roads  and  worse  horses  made 
me  feel  the  few  leagues  I  had  to  go 
the  most  tiresome  part  of  my  journey. 
Bnt,  of  course,  in  this  feeling  impa- 
tience had  its  share.  A  few  hours 
more,  and  my  fate  should  be  decided ; 
and  yet  I  thought  the  time  would 
never  come.  If  the  Callonhys  should 
not  arrive — if,  agwn,  my  evil  star  be 
in  the  ascendant,  and  any  new  impedi- 
ment to  our  meeting  arise — but  I  can- 
not, will  not  think  this— .Fortune  must 
surely  be  tired  of  persecuting  me  by 
this  time,  and,  even  to  sustain  her  old 
character  for  fickleness,  must  befriend 
me  now.  Ah!  here  we  are  in  Munich 
— and  thia  is  the  Crnii  Blanche— 
what  a  dingy  old  Diansion '  Beneath 
%  massive  porch,  supported  by  heavy 
•tone  pillars,  stood  the  stout  figure  of 
Andreas  Hehr,  the  host.  A  white 
napkin,  fattened  in  one  button-hole, 
and  hanging  gracefully  down  beside 
him— a  soup  ladle  held  sceptre-wise  in 
his  right  hand,  and  the  grinding  motion 
of  bis  nether  jaw,  all  showed  that  he 
had  risen  from  his  table  d'hote  to 
welcome  the  new  arrival ;  and  cer- 
tainly, if  noise  and  uproar  might  ex- 
plain the  phenomenon,  the  clatter  of 


While  my  postillion  was  endeavour- 
ing, by  mighty  efforts,  with  a  heavy 
■tone,  to  turn  the  handle  of  the  door. 


and  thus  liberate  me  from  my  cage,  I 
perceived  that  the  host  came  foi^ard 
and  said  something  to  him,  to  wbicb, 
on  replying,  be  ceased  his  endeavours 
tu  open  the  door,  and  looked  vacantly 
about  bim.  Upon  this  I  threw  down 
the  sash  and  called  out — 

"  I    say,    is    not    this    the    Croic 
Blanche  ?" 

'  Ya,"  said  the  n 


''  Well. 


Ifell,  then,  open  the  door,  pray— 
I'm  going  to  stop  here." 

"  No  I  What  do  you  mean  bv  that  ? 
Has  not  Lord  Callonby  engaged  rooms 
here  ?" 

"Ya." 

''  Well,  then,  I  am  a  particular 
friend  of  his,  and  will  stay  here  also." 

"  Nein." 

''  What  the  devil  are  you  at  with 
your  ya  and  nein  ?"  said  I.  "  Has  your 
confounded  tonzue  nothing  better 
than  a  monosyllaole  to  reply  with  ?" 

Whether  disliking  the  tone  the  con- 
troversy was  assuming,  or  remember- 
ing that  his  dinner  wuted,  1  know  not, 
but  al  these  words  my  fat  friend  turned 
leisurely  round,  and  waddled  back  into 
the  house  ;  where,  in  a  moment  after, 
I  hail  the  pleasure  of  beholding  him  at 
the  heail  of  a  loi^  table,  distributing 
viands  with  a  very  different  degree  of 
activity  from  what  he  displayed  in 
dialogue. 

With  one  vigorous  jerk,  I  dashed 
open  the  door,  upsetting,  at  the  same 
time,  the  poor  postillion,  who  had 
recommenced  his  opera^ons  on  the 
lock,  and,  foaming  with  passion,  strode 
into  the  "  salle  a  manger."  Nothing 
is  such  an  immediate  damper  to  any 
sudden  explosion  of  temper  as  the 
placid  and  unconcerned  faces  of  a 
namber  of  people,  who,  ignorant  of 
yourself  and  your  peculiar  miseries  at 
the  moment,  seem  only  to  regard  yon 
as  a  tnaJioan,  ThU  I  felt  strongly, 
as.  Hushed  in  face  and  tingling  in  my 
(ingera,  I  entered  the  room. 

"  Take  my  luggage,"  swd  1  to  a 
gaping  waiter,  "  and  place  a  choir 
there,  do  you  bear." 

There  seemed,  I  suppose,  something 
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inmy  lookf  Uuit  didaotadnutofrauch      after  a  stealthy  look  on  each  aide. 


e  tahle,  and  left  the 
room,  aa  if  to  diachai^e  the  other  part 
of  my  injunction,  without  saying  a 
word.  Ai  I  arranged  my  naphia  he- 
fore  me,  I  vas  collecting  my  energies 
and  my  German,  as  well  as  1  van  able, 
for  the  attack  of  the  host,  which,  t 
anticipated  from  his  recent  conduct, 
must  now  ensue  ;  but,  greatly  to  mj 
(urprjMr  he  sent  me  mj  soup  wilhout 
■  word,  and  the  dinner  went  on  wilh- 
out any  interruption.  When  (he 
dessert  had  made  its  appearance,  I 
beckoned  the  waiter  towards  me,  and 
asked  what  the  landlord  meant  by  his 
ungular  i^eption  of  me.  The  man 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  raised  his 
eyebrows  without  speaking,  as  if  to 

"  Well,  then,  no  matter,"  s<ud  I. 
"  Have  you  sent  my  luggi^e  up 
stairs  ? " 

''  No,  sir,  there  is  no  room — the 
bouse  is  full." 

"  The  house  full !  Confound  it — 
this  is  too  provoking.  I  have  most 
urgent  reasons  for  wishing  to  stay 
here.  Cannot  you  make  some  ar- 
rangement— see  about  it,  waiter."  t 
here  slipped  a  Napoleon  into  the 
fellow's  hand,  and  hinted  that  m  mn<^ 
more  awutcd  the  finale  of  the  negoci- 

In  about  a  minute  after,  I  perceived 
him  behind  the  host's  chair,  pleading 
my  cause  with  conwderablo  energy  ; 
but  to  my  complete  chagrin,  I  heard 
the  other  answer  all  his  eloquence  by 
a  loud  "  Ntiu,"  that  he  grunted  out 
in  such  a  manner  as  closed  the  con- 

"  1  cannot  succeed,  sir,"  said  the 
man,  aa  he  passed  behind  me,  "  but 
don't  leave  the  bouse  till  I  speak  with 
you  again." 

What  confounded  mystery  is  there 
in  all  this,  thought  1.  Is  there  any 
thing  so  suspicious  in  my  look  or  ap- 
pearance, that  the  old  bear  in  the  fur 
cap  will  not  even  admit  me.  What 
can  it  all  mean  ?  One  thing  I'm  re- 
solved upon — nothing  less  than  force 
shall  remove  me. 

So  sayinr  I  lit  m^  cigar,  and  in 
order  to*  give  the  waiter  an  opportu- 
nity  of  confi-rriog  with  me  unobserved 
by  his  master,  walked  out  into  the 
f  orch  and  sat  down. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  joined  me,  and 


"  The  Herr  Andreas  is  a  bard  man 
to  deal  with,  and  when  he  says  a  thjn^, 
never  goes  back  of  it  Now  he  has 
been  expecting  the  new  Enghnb 
Charge  d' Affaires  here  these  laat  ten 
days,  and  has  kept  the  hotel  half  emptj 
in  consequence  ;  and  aa  mi  Lor  Cal- 
lonby  has  engaged  the  other  half,  why 
we  have  nothing  to  do  ;  so  that  whon 
he  asked  the  postillion  if  yon  were  mi 
Lor,  and  found  that  you  were  not, 
he  determined  not  to  admit  you." 

"  But  why  not  have  the  civility  to 
explain  that?" 

''  He  seldom  speaks,  and  when  he 
does  only  a  word  or  two  at  a  time. 
He  b  quite  tired  with  what  be  has 
gone  through  to-day,  and  will  retire 
very  early  to  bed ;  and  for  this  reason 
I  have  requested  yon  to  remain,  for  as 
he  never  ventures  up  stmrs,  I  will  then 
manage  to  give  you  one  of  the  am- 
bassador's rooms,  which,  even  if  he 
come,  hell  never  miss.  So  that  if 
you  keep  quiet,  and  do  not  attract  any 
particular  attention  towards  you,  all 
will  go  well." 

This  advice  seemed  so  reasonable, 
thai  I  determined  to  follow  it — any 
inconvenience  being  preferable,  pro- 
vided I  could  be  under  the  same  roof 
with  my  beloved  Jane ;  and  from  the 
waiter's  account,  there  seemed  no 
doubt  whatever  of  their  arrival  that 
evening.  In  order,  therefore,  to  follow 
his  injunctions  to  the  letter,  1  strolled 
out  toward  the  Place  in  search  of  the 
tailor,  and  also  to  deliver  a  letter  Irom 
Waller  to  the  chamberlain,  to  provide 
me  with  a  card  for  the  ball.  Monsieur 
Schnetz,  who  was  the  very  pinnacle  of 
politeness,  was  nevertheless,  in  fact, 
nearly  as  nntractable  as  my  host  of 
the  "  Cross."  All  his  "sujets"  were 
engncod  in  preparing  a  suit  for  the 
English  Chaise  d'AITiuresi  whose 
trunks  had  been  sent  in  a  wrong  direc- 
tion, and  who  had  despatched  a  courier 
from  Frankfort,  to  order  a  uuiform. 
This  second  thwarting,  and  Irom  the 
same  source,  so  netUed  me,  that  I 
greatly  fear,  all  my  respect  for  the 
foreign  office,  and  those  who  live 
thereby,  would  not  have  saved  them 
from  something  most  unlike  a  blessing, 
had  not  Monsieur  Schnetz  saved  diplo- 
macy from  such  desecration,  by  saying, 
that  if  I  could  content  myself  with  a 
plain  suit,  such  as  'civilians  worct  he 
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would  do  his  ende&Tonr  to   acconi' 

**  Ad;  thing',  Monsieur  Schnetz — 
itett  me  like  the  Pope's  Nuncio,  or 
tbe  Mftjor  of  London,  if  jon  libe,  but 
rail;  enable  me  to  go." 

Although  mj  reply  did  not  seem  to 
conTej  s  Terj  exalted  idea  of  m;  taste 
in  costume  to  the  worth;  ftrtiste,  it  at 
leut  evinced  m;  anxietf  for  the  ball : 
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and  nnmii^  his  meunre  over  me,  ha 
assored  me  that  the  dress  he  would 
provide  vaa  both  well  looking  and 
becoming  j  adding,  "  At  nine  o  clock, 
sir,  joull  bare  it^x&ctlj  the  same 
uze  as  his  Excellencj  the  Charg^ 
d'  Affaires." 

"  Confound  the  Charg6  d'Afiures!" 
I  added,  and  left  the  house. 


As  1  had  never  been  in  Munich  before, 
I  strolled  about  the  town  till  dusk. 
At  that  time  the  taste  of  the  present 
king  bad  not  enriched  the  capiul  with 
the  innumerable  objects  of  art  which 
render  it  now  second  to  none  in 
Europe.  There  were,  indeed,  then 
bnt  few  attractions — narrow  streets, 
tail,  nnarchitectural-looking  houses, 
and  gloomv,  unimpressive  churches. 
Tired  of  this,  I  turned  towards  my 
inn,  wondering  in  mj  mind  if  Antoine 
had  succeeded  in  procuring  me  the 
room,  or  whether  jet  1  should  be 
obliged  to  seek  my  lodging  elsewhere. 
Scarcely  had  1  entered  the  porch  when 
I  found  him  waiting  my  arrival,  candle 
in  hand.  He  conducted  me  at  once 
op  the  wide  oaken  stair,  Cheo  along 
tbe  gallery,  into  a  large  wainscotted 
room,  with  a  most  capacious  bed.  A 
cheerful  wood  fire  burned  and  crackled 
sway  in  the  ^rate  —  the  cloth  was 
already  spread  for  supper — (remember ' 
it  was  in  Germany)— the  newspapers 
of  the  day  were  placed  before  me — 
and,  in  a  word,  every  attention  showed 
that  I  had  foand  the  true  avenue  to 
Antoine's  good  graces,  who  now  stood 
bowing  before  me,  in  apparent  ecstasy 
at  his  own  cleTemess. 

"  All  very  well  done,  Antoine,  and 
now  for  supper— order  it  yourself  for 
me — 1  never  can  find  my  way  in  a 
German  '  carte  de  diner ;'  and  be  sure 
to  have  a  Gacre  here  at  nine — nine 
precisely." 

Antoine  withdrew,  leaving  me  to 
my  own  reflections,  which  now,  if  not 

floomv,  were  still  of  the  most  anxious 
ind.  ' 
Scarcely  was  the  supper  placed  upon 
the  table,  when  a  tremeodous  tramping 
of  horses  along  the  street,  and  loud 
cracking  of  whips,  announced  a  new 

"  Here  they  are,"  said  I,  as,  spring- . 
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ing  up,  I  upset  the  soup,  and  nearly 
threw  the  roti  into  Antoine's  face,  as 
be  was  putting  it  before  me. 

Down  stairs  1  rushed,  throngh  the 
hall,  pushing  aside  waiters  and  over- 
tumii^  chambermaids  in  my  course. 
The  carriage  was  already  at  the  door. 
Now  for  a  surprise,  thought  L,  as  1 
worked  tbroi^h  the  crowd  in  the 
porch,  and  reached  the  door  just  as 
the  steps  were  clattered  down,  and  a 
gentleman  t>egan  to  descend,  whom 
twenty  expectant  voices,  now  informed 
of  his  identity,  welcomed  as  the  new 
Charge  d'Afliures. 

"  May  all  the " 

What  I  wished  for  his  excellency  it 
would  not  be  polite  to  repeat,  nor  most 
discreet  evwi  to  rememiwr ;  but,  certee, 
I  mounted  the  sturs  with  as  little 
goodwill  towards  the  envoy  extraordi- 
nary as  was  consistent  with  due  loyalty. 

When  once  more  in  my  room,  I 
congratulated  myself  that  now  at  least 
no  more  ''falsa  starts"  could  occur— . 
the  eternal  Ch:irge  d'AlTaires,  of  whom 
1  have  been  hearing  since  my  arrival, 
cannot  eome  twice — he  is  here  now, 
and  I  hope  I'm  done  with  him. 

The  supper — some  greasiness  apart 
— was  good — the  wine  escellent.  My 
spirits  were  gradually  rising,  and  1 
paced  my  room  in  that  mingled  state 
of  hope  and  fear,  that,  amid  all  its 
anxieties,  has  such  moments  of  ecstasy. 
A  new  noise  without — some  rabble  m 
the  street — bark,  it  comes  nearer — I 
hear  the  sound  of  wheels  j  yes,  there 
go  the  horses  —  nearer  and  nearer. 
Ah,  it  is  dying  away  a^ain — stay — yes, 
yea— hire  it  is — here  they  are.  The 
noise  and  tumult  without  nowincreased 
every  instant — tbe  heavy  trot  of  six  or 
eight  horses  shook  the  very  street,  and 
I  heard  the  round,dull,  rumbling  sound 
of  a  heavy  carrii^,  as  it  drew  up  at 
last  at  tbe  door  of  the  inn.      Why  it 
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wu  I  Imow  not,  but  this  time  I  could 
not  stir — mj  heart  beat  almost  loud 
enovgli  for  me  to  hear — m;  temples 
throbbed,  and  then  a  cold  and  clammy 
perspiration  came  over  me,  and  I  sank 
mto  a  chair.  Fearing  tliat  I  was  about 
to  faint,  siclc  aa  I  was,  I  felt  angry  at 
myself  and  tried  to  rally,  but  could 
not,  and  only  at  lei^th  vas  roused  by 
hearing  that  the  steps  were  let  down, 
and  ahortij  after  the  tread  of  feet  com- 
ing along  the  gallery  towards  my  room. 
Thej  are  conung — she  is  coming, 
thought  1.     Now,  then,  for  my  doom  t 

Taere  was  some  noise  of  voices  out- 
tide.  I  listened,  for  I  felt  still  unable 
to  rise.  The  talking  grew  louder — 
doors  were  opened  and  shut — then 
came  a  lull — then  more  slamming  of 
doors,  and  more  talking— then  all 
was  still  agun — and  at  last  1  heard 
the  steps  of  people  as  if  retiring,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  after  the  carriage 
door  was  slammed  to,  and  agun  the 
heavy  tramp  of  the  horses  ratOed  over 
the  pav£.  At  this  instant  Antoine 
entered. 

"  Well,  Anioine,"  said  1,  in  a  voice 
trembling  with  weakness  and  agitation, 
"  not  them  yet?" 

"  It  was  his  grace  the  Grand  Mares- 
chal,"  said  Antoine,  scarcely  heeding 
my  question,  in  the  importance  of  the 
illustrious  visitor  who  liad  arrived. 

"  Ah,  the  Grand  Mareschal,"  said 
I,  carelessly ;  ''  does  he  live  here?" 

"  Sappermint  nein,  Mein  Herr ;  but 
he  has  jnst  been  to  pay  his  respects 
to  his  excellency  the  new  ChargS 
d'Affaires." 

In  the  name  of  all  patience,  I  ask, 
who  could  endure  this?  From  the 
hour  of  my  arrival  I  am  haunted  by 
this  one  image — the  Cbarg£  d' Affaires. 
For  him  I  have  been  almost  condemned 
to  go  houseless  and  naked ;  and  now 
the  very  most  sacred  feelings  of  my 
heart  are  subject  to  bis  influence.  1 
walked  up  and  down  in  an  agony. 
Another  such  disappointment,  and  my 
brun  will  turn,  thought  I,  and  they 
may  write  my  epitaph — "  Died  of  love 
-and  a  Chaige  d' Affaires." 

"  It   is   time    to    dress,"   said   tiie 

''  I  could  strangle  him  with  my  own 
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hands,"  muttered  I,  worked  up  into 
a  real  heat  by  the  excitement  of  my 
passion. 

"  The  Charge- ■" 

<■  Say  that  name  again,  villain,  and 
nt  blow  your  brains  out,"  cried  1, 
seizing    Antoine   by   the   throat,   and 

Sinning  him  i^nst  the  wall;  "onlj' 
are  to  mutter  it,  and  you'll  never 
breathe  another  syllable." 

The  poor  fellow  grew  green  with 
terror,  and  fell  upon  his  knees  before 

*'  Get  my  dressing  things  ready," 
said  I,  in  a  more  subdued  tone.  "  I 
did  not  mean  to  terrify  you — but  be- 
ware of  what  1  toM  you." 

While  Antoine  occupied  himself 
with  the  preparations  for  my  toilette. 
I  sat  broodingly  over  the  wood  emberSf 
thbking  of  my  fate. 

A  knock  came  to  the  door.  It  was 
the  tailor's  servant  with  my  clothea. 
He  lud  down  the  parcel  and  retired, 
while  Antoine  proceeded  to  open  it, 
and  exhibit  before  me  a  blue  uniform 
with  embroidered  collar  and  cuffs — 
the  whole,  without  being  gaudy,  being 
sufficiently  handsome,  and  quite  oa 
showy  as  I  could  wish. 

The  poor  waiter  eipressed  his  un- 
qualified approval  of  the  costume,  and 
talked  away  about  the  approaching 
ball  as  something  pre-eminently  magni- 

"  You  had  better  look  after  the 
fiacre,  Antoine,"  said   I;    "it  is  past 

He  walked  towards  the  door,  opened 
it,  and  then,  turning  round,  sud,  in 
a  kind   of  tow,  confidential   whisper, 

Kinting  with  the  thumb  of  bis  left 
nd,  towards  the  wall  of  the  room  as 

"  He  won't  go — very  strange  that." 

"  Who  do  you  mean  ?"  said  I,  quite 
unconscious  of  tbe  allusion. 

"  The  Charge  d'Aff' " 

1  made  one  spring  at  him,  but  he 
slummed  the  door  to,  and  before  I 
could  reach  the  lobby,  I  heard  him 
rolling  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  oak 
staircase,  making  noise  enough  in  his 
fall  to  account  for  the  fracture  of  everj 
bone  in  his  body. 
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CHAFTES   LI. — TBS    B»LL. 


At  I  WMinfbnned  that  the  king  would 
luouelf  be  present  at  the  ball,  1  knev 
tlut  the  German  etiquette  required 
that  the  companj  should  arrive  befora 
bu  majesty  ;  and  although  now  every 
minute  1  expected  the  arrival  of  the 
CaUonbjs,  1  dared  not  defer  m;  depar- 
ture anj  longer. 

"  They  are  certun  to  be  &t  the  ball," 
said  Waller,  and  that  lentence  never 
left  my  mind- 
So  saying,  I  jumped  into  the  fiacre, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  found  myself  in 
the  long  line  of  carriages  that  led  to 
the  **  Hof  saal."  Any  ore  who  has 
been  in  Munich  will  testifr  for  me, 
that  the  ball-room  is  one  of  the  most 
beantifiil  in  Europe  ;  and  to  me  who, 
for  some  time,  had  not  been  living 
mof^  in  the  world,  its  splendour  was 
poatively  dazzling.  The  glare  of  the 
dtandeliers — tbe  ciang  of  the  music— 
the  magnificence  of  tbe  dresses — the 
beauty  of  the  Bavarian  women,  too — 
•Q  sorprised  and  amazed  me.  There 
were  several  hundred  people  present, 
but  the  king  not  having  yet  arrived, 
dancing  had  not  commenced.  Feeling 
as  I  then  did,  it  was  rather  a  relief  to 
DM  than  otherwise  that  I  knew  no 
one.  There  was  quite  amusement 
enough  in  walking  through  the  saloons, 
oheervii^  the  strange  costumes,  and 
remarking  the  various  groups  as  they 
congregated  around  the  trays  of  ices 
and  the  champagne  glace.  The  buzz 
of  talking  and  the  sonnds  of  laughter 
and  merriment  prevuled  even  over 
tbe  orchestra ;  and,  as  the  gay  crowds 
paraded  the  rooms,  all  seemed  pleasure 
and  excitement.  Suddenly  a  tremen- 
dous noise  was  heard  without — then 
came  a  loud  roll  of  the  drums,  which 
lasted  for  several  seconds,  and  the 
clank  of  musketry — then  a  cheer  ;— 
it  is  the  king. 

The  king  I  resounded  on  all  sides ; 
and,  in  another  moment,  the  large 
folding-doors  at  the  end  of  the  saal 
were  thrown  open,  and  tbe  music 
struck  up  the  national  anthen^  of  Ba- 

His  majecty  entered,  accompanied 
by  the  queen,  bis  brother,  two  or  three 
archduchesses,  and   a   long    suite    of 

I  could  not  help  remarking  upon 


the  singular  good  taste  with  which  the 
assembly — all  amdous  and  eager  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  his  majesty— be- 
haved on  this  occosion.  there  was 
no  pressing  forward  to  the  estrade 
where  ho  stood,- — no  vulgar  curiosity 
evinced  by  anv  one,  but  the  group 
continued,  as  before,  to  gather  and 
scatter ;  the  only  difference  being, 
that  the  velvet  chair  and  cushion, 
which  had  attracted  some  observers 
before,  were  now  passed  with  a  deep 
and  respectful  salutation— that  they 
were  tenanted  by  royalty.  How  pro- 
per this,  thought  I,  and  what  an  induce- 
ment for  a  monarch  to  come  among 
bis  people,  who  never  fail  to  receive 
him  with  such  true  politeness.  While 
these  thoughts  were  pasung  through 
my  mind,  1  was  leaning  ^^ainst  a  pil- 
lar that  supported  the  g^lery  of  the 
orchestra ;  a  gentleman,  whose  dress, 
covered  with  gold  and  embroidery,  be- 
spoke him  as  belonging  to  tbe  court, 
eved  me,  aside,  with  his  lorenette,  and 
then  passed  rapidly  on.  A  quadrille 
was  now  forming  near  me,  and  I  was 
watching,  with  some  interest,  the  pro- 
ceeding, when  the  same  figure  that  I 
remarked  before  approached  me,  bow- 
ing deeply  at  every  step,  and  shaking 
a  very  halo  of  powder  from  his  hair 


"  May  I  take  the  liberty  of  introduc- 
ing myself  to  you?"  sud  he;  "  Le 
Comte  Benningsen.'  Here  be  bowed 
again,  and  I  returned  the  obeisance 
still  deeper.  "  Regretted  much  that 
I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  make 

{our  ocquamtance  this  evening,  when 
called  upon  you." 
"  Never  heard  of  thaC  said  I  to 

"  Your  excellency  arrived  this  even- 
ing?" 
"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  only  a  few  hours 

"  How  fond  these  Germans  ore  of 
tities,"  thought  I-  Remembering 
that  in  Vienna  every  one  is  "  His 
Grace,"  I  thought  that  it  might  be 
Bavarian  politeness  to  call  every  one 
"  His  Excellency." 

"  You  have   not  been  presented,  1 

"  No,"  said  I ;  "  but  I  hope  to  take 
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an  early  opportunil;  of  paying  '  mes 
homages'  to  his  majpsty." 

"  1  Dava  juat  received  hia  orders  to 
present  you  now,"  replied  he,  with 
another  bow. 

"  The  devil  ^ou  have,"  thought  I ; 
"  how  very  civil  that."  And,  al- 
though I  had  heard  innumerable  anec- 
dotes of  the  free-and-easy  habits  of 
the  Bavarian  court,  this  certainly  sur- 
prised me  ao,  that  I  actually,  t«  pre- 
vent a  blunder,  said  :  "  Am  I  to  un- 
derstand you,  monsieur  le  comte,  that 
hia  majeaty  waa  graciously  pleased" — 

''  If  you  nill  follow  me."  replied 
the  courtier,  mo^oning  with  his  cha- 
peau ;  and,  in  another  moment,  I  was 
elbowing  my  way  throt^h  the  mob  of 
marquisses  and  duchiuea,  on  my  way 
to  tlie  raised  {datforoi  where  the  king 
waa  standing. 

"  Heaven  grant  I  have  not  misun- 
derstood all  he  has  been  saying,"  waa 
joy  last  thought  ae  the  erowd  of  cour- 
tiers fell  back  on  either  sidei  and  I 
found  myself  bowing  before  his  ma- 
jesty. Haw  the  grande  mareschal 
entitled  me  I  heard  not  ;  but  when 
the  king  addressed  me  immediately  in 
English,  saying : 

"  1  hope  your  excellency  baa  had  a 


beret  Harry;  and  it  is  only  another 
freak  of  fortune,  who  is  now  in  good 
humour  with  you." 

The  king, — who  was  a  fine,  tall, 
well-built  man,  with  a  lai^e,  bushy 
moustache,  —  possessed,  though  not 
handsome,  a  most  pleasing  expression  ; 
hia  utterance  was  very  rapid,  and  his 
English  not  of  the  best ;  so  that  it 
was  with  the  greatest  diflieulty  I  con. 
trived  to  follow  his  questions,  which 
came  thick  aa  hail  upon  me.  After 
some  commonptaces  about  the  roads, 
the  weather,  and  the  season,  hia  ma- 
jesty said ; 

'■  My  Lord  Callonhy  has  been  re- 
siding some  time  here.  You  know 
him?"  And  then,  not  wailing  fnr  a 
reply,  added;  " pleasant  person — wi^ll 
mformed — tike  him  much  ;  and  his 
daughters,  too,how  handsomp  f  hey  nrv." 

Here  1  blushed,  and  frit  must  suk- 
wardly,  while  the  king  continual. 

"  Hope  they  will  remain  some  time, 

. — quite  an  ornament  to  our  coiu-t 

Monsieur  le  comte;  hie  ucellcncy  will 

"  1  here  muttered  an  apology  about 


my  sprtuned  ankle,  and  the  king  tomed 
to  converse  with  some  of  the  ladies 
of  the  court.  His  mi^esty'a  notice 
brought  several  persons  now  around 
me,  who  introduced  themselves;  and, 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  1  felt  myself 
surrounded  by  acquaintances,  each 
vieing  with  the  other  in  showing  me 


Worse  places  thtm  MuDich,  master 
Harry,  tboi^ht  1.  as  I  chaperoned  a 
fat  duchess,  with  fourteen  quarteriugs, 
towards  the  refreshment-room,  and 
had  Just  accepted  invitations  enougli 
to  occupy  me  three  weeks  in  advance. 

''  1  have  been  looking  everywhere 
for  your  excellency,"  said  the  grand 
mareschal ;  bustling  his  way  to  me, 
breathless  and  panting.  "  His  majes^ 
desires  that  you  will  make  one  of  hu 
party  at  whist,  so  pray  come  at  once." 

"  Figaro  qua,  Figaro  la,"  muttered 
1.  '^  Never  was  man  in  such  request. 
God  grant  the  Whole  royal  family  of 
Bavaria  be  not  mad,  for  this  looks 
very  like  it.  Lady  Jane  had  better 
look  sharp,  iai  I  have  only  to  throw 
my  eyes  on  an  archduchess  to  be  king  of 
the  Tyrol  some  fine  morning." 

''  You  play  whist,  of  course  ;  ever; 
Englishman  does,"  said  the  king,  ''You 
shajl  he  my  partner." 

Our  adversaries  were,  the  Prince 
Maximilian,  brother  to  his  mijestjr, 
and  the  Prussian  Ambassador.  As  I 
sat  down  at  the  table,  I  could  not  help 
saying  in  my  heart : 

''  Now  is  your  time,  Harry ;  if  my 
Lord  Callonby  should  see  you,  your 
fortune  is  nuule." 

Waller  passed  at  this  moment,  and 
as  he  saluted  the  king,  I  saw  him  actu- 
ally atart  with  amazement  as  he  be. 
held  me : 


muttered,  as  be  passed  on,  actually 
thunderstruck  with  amazement. 

But  the  game  waa  begun,  and  1  was 
obliged  to  be  attentive.  We  won  the 
firdt  game,  and  the  king  wae  in  Im- 
mense ^ood  humour  as  he  took  soma 
franc  pieces  from  the  Pruasian  minia- 
ter,  who,  smull  aa  the  slake  was, 
seemed  not  to  relish  losing.  His  ma- 
j&rtj  now  complimented  me  upon  my 
play,  and  was  about  to  add  something, 
when  he  perceived  some  one  in  the 
crowd  andsent  an  ude-de-camp  for  him. 

"  Ah,  my  lord,  we  expected  you 
earlier,"  and  then  said  some  words  in 
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too  low  &  tone  for  me  to  hear,  motion- 
iog  towards  me  u  he  spolce.  If  Wal- 
ler was  surpriaed  at  seeing'  me  where 
I  was,  it  was  nothing  to  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  the  present  portr,  whom 
I  now  recognised  as  Lord  Callonbjr. 
Beapect  for  the  presence  we  were  in, 
reetrained  an;  ezpreuion  on  either 
side,  and  a  more  ludicrous  tableau 
than  we  presented  can  scaroelj  be 
conceived.  What  I  would  have  given 
that  the  wUst  party  was  over,  1  need 
not  si^,  and  certain!;  his  m^estj^'s  eu- 
log;  upon  mj  pla;  came  too  soon,  for 
I  was  now  so  '  destrait  and  unhinged,' 
m;  ^es  wandering  from  the  table  to 
■ee  if  Lad?  Jane  was  near,  that  I  lost 
everj  trick,  and  finished  by  revoking. 
The  king  rose  half  pettishly,  observing 
that  *  Son  excellence  a  apparement 
perdu  la  tete/  and  I  rushed  forward  to 
shake  bandswith  Lord  Callonbj,  totally 
forgetting  the  royal  censure  in  my  de- 
light at  discovering  my  friend.  . 

"  Lorrequer,  I  am  indeed  rejoiced 
to  see  you,  and  when  did  you  arrive." 

"  This  evening." 

"  This  evening  1  and  how  the  deuce 
have  you  contrived  already,  eh?  why 
you  seem  qoite  chez  vous  here?" 

*•  You  shall  bear  all,"  said  1,  hastily; 
''  but  is  Lady  Callonby  here?" 

"No.  Kilkee  only  is  with  me, 
there  he  is  liguranting  away  in  a  gal- 
lope.  The  ladies  were  too  tired  to 
come,  particularly  as  they  dine  at 
conrt  to-morrow,  the  fatigue  would  be 
rather  much." 

"  I  have  his  nuyeaty's  order  to  in- 
vite your  exoeiiency  to  dinner  to-mor- 
row," said  the  grand  Mareschal,  com- 
ity up  at  this  instant. 

1  bowed  m;  acknowledgments,  and 
turned  s^ain  to  Lord  Callonby,  whose 
surprise  now  seemed  to  have  reached 
the  climax- 

"Why,  Lorreqoer,  I  never  heard 
of  this  ;  when  did  you  adopt  this  new 

Not  nnderstanding  the  gist  of  the 
question,  and  conceiving  that  it  applied 
to  my  success  at  court,  I  answered  at 
random,  something  about  "  falling 
upon  my  legs,  good  luck,  &c.,"  and 
once  more  returned  to  the  chaise,  en- 
quiring most  anxiously  for  Lady  Cal- 
lonby's  health. 

"  Ah  !  she  is  tolerably  well.  Jane 
is  the  only  invalid,  but  then  we  ho[»e 
Italy  wUl  restore  her."  Just  at  this 
instant,  Kilkee  caught  my  eye,  and 


rushing  over  firom  his  place  'beside 
his  partner,  shook   me  by  both  hauda, 

saying, 

"  Delighted  to  see  yon  here,  Lor* 
requer ;  but  as  I  cao't  etay  now,  pro- 
mise to  sup  with  me  to-night  at  the 

I  accepted  of  course,  and  the  next 
instant,  be  was  whirling  along  in  his 
waltze,  with  one  of  the  most  lovely 
German  girte  I  ever  saw.  Lord 
Callonby  saw  my  admiration  of  her, 
and  as  it  were  replying  to  my  gaze, 
remarked. 

Yes,   very  handsome  indeed ;  but 


reallv,  Kilkee  ii  going  too  far  with  it. 

'  )on  you  very  much  to  reason 

of  his  folly,  and  we  have  all 


I  J; 


agreed  that  you  have  most  infloenoe 
over  him,  and  are  moat  likely  to  be 
listened  to  patiently. 

Here  was  a  new  character  assigned 
me,  the  confidential  fHend  and  adviser 
of  the  familj,  trusted  with  a  most  de- 
licate and  important  secret,  likely  to 
bring  me  into  most  intimate  terms  of 
intercourse  with  them  all,  for  the 
"  Kie "  of  Lord  Callonby  bespoke  a  fa- 
mily consultation,  in  which  I  was  de- 
puted as  the  negociator.  I  at  once 
promised  my  assistance,  sayiiw,  at  the 
same  time,  that  if  Kilkee  realty  were 
strongly  attached,  and  had  also  rea^ 
son  to  suppose  that  the  lady  Hked 
him,  that  it  was  not  exactly  fair ;  that 
in  short,  if  the  matter  had  gone  be. 
yond  flirtation,  any  interference  of 
mine  would  be  imprudent,  if  not  im- 
pertinent. Lord  Callonby  smiled 
slightly  as  he  replied. 

"  Quite  right,  Lorrequer,  I  am 
just  as  much  u^nst  constraint  as 
yourself,  if  only  no  great  barriers 
exist ;  but  here,  with  a  difference  of 
religion,  country,  language,  habits,  in 
fact  everylhii^,  that  can  create  dispa- 
rity, the  thing  is  not  to  be  thought 

I  suspected  that  his  lordship  read, 
'  L  my   partial    defence   of  Kilkee,  a 

ight  attempt 
case,  and  felt 
rassed  beyond 


,t  the  detec- 

"  Well,  we  shall  have  time  enough 
for  all  this.  Now,  let  us  hear  some- 
thing of  my  old  (riend  Sir  Guy.  How 
b  he  looking  ?" 

*'  I  am  unfortunately  unable  to  give 
you  any  account  of  bim.     I  left  Paris 
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the  very  day  before  he  waa  expected 

"  Oh  then,  I  have  all  the  news  my- 
self in  that  cose,  for  in  his  letter 
which  I  received  yesterday,  he  men- 
tions that  we  are  Dot  to  expect  him 
before  Tuesday. " 

''  Expect  him  I  Is  he  coming  here 
then  ?'■ 

"Yes. 


by  great  persuasion,  we  have  succeed- 
ed in  getting  him  across  the  sea,  and, 

ing,  we  should  have  been  in  Florence 
before  this." 

A  gleam  of  hope  shot  through  my 
heart  as  I  stud  to  myself,  what  can 
this  visit  mean  ?  and  the  moment  after 
I  felt  sick,  almost  to  fainting,  as  I 
asked  if  "  my  cousin  Guy  were  also 
expected." 

"  Oh  yes.  We  shall  want  him  I 
should  think,"  said  Lord  Calloaby> 
with  a  very  peculiar  smile. 

I  thought  I  should  have  fallen  at 
these  few  words.  Come  Harry, 
thought  I,   it  is  better  to  learn  your 


fate  a 


Now 


death 
fall,  it 


itself  were  preferable  to 

supense.       If  the  blow 

can  scarcely  sink  me  more  man  i  now 

feel ;    ao  reasoning,    I  laid  my  hand 

upon  Lord  Callooby's  arm,  and  with 

a  face  pale  as  death,  and  a  voice  all 

but  inuiiculate,  said, 

*'  My  lord,  you  will  pardon — I  am 

•*  My  dear  Lorrequer,"  s^d  his 
lordship,  interrupting  me,  "  for  hea- 
ven's sake,  sit  down.  How  ill  you  are 
looking — we  must  nurse  you,  my  poor 
fellow." 

I  sank  upon  a  bench — the  light 
danced  before  my  eyes — the  clang  of 
the  music  sounded  like  the  roar  of  a 
waterfall,  and  1  felt  a  cold  perspiration 
burst  over  my  face  and  forehead ;  at 


the  same  instant,  I  recognised  Killee't 
voice,  and  without  well  knowing  why, 
or  how,  discovered  myself  in  the  open 

"  Come,  yon  are  better  now,"  aid 
Killee,  ''  and  will  be  quite  well  when 
you  get  some  supper,  and  a  little  of 
the  tokay,  his  majesty  haa  been  good 
enough  to  send  us." 

"  His  miyesty  desires  to  know  if 
bis  excellency  is  better,"  said  an  aide- 
lie  camp. 

I  muttered  my  most  grateful  ac- 
knowledgm  ent  s. 

"  One  of  the  Court  carriages  is  in 
waiting  for  your  excellency,  said  a 
venerable  old  gentleman  in  a  tie-wig, 
whom  I  recognised  as  the  minister  for 
foreiin  affairs,  as  he  added  in  a  lower 
tone  to  Lord  Callonby,"  1  fear  be  has 
been  greatly  overworked  lately — lu* 
exertions  on  the  subject  of  the  Greek 
Loan  are  well  known  to  his  majesty.' 

''  Indeed,"  sEud  Lord  Gallon  by,  with 
a  start  of  surprise,  "  I  never  heard  of 
that  before." 

If  it  had  not  been  for  that  start  of 
amazement,  I  should  have  died  of 
terror.  It  was  the  only  thing  that 
showed  me  I  was  not  out  of  my  sense*, 
which  I  now  concluded  the  old  gentle. 
man  must  be,  for  I  never  had  heard  of 
the  Greek  Loan  in  my  life  before. 

"  Farewell,  Mon  cher  Colleivue," 
sdd  the  venerable  minister,  as  1  got 
into  the  carriage,  wondering,  as  weU 
1  might,  what  singular  band  of  bro- 
therhood united  one  of  his  m^eity's 
— th  with  the  minister  for  foreign  af- 
fairs of  the  court  of  Bavaria. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  White-cross, 
I  found  my  nerves,  usually  prooftoaoj 
thing,  so  shaken  and  sliattered,  that 
fearing,  with  the  difficnit  game  befbre 
me.  any  mistake,  however,  trivia), 
might  mar  all  my  fortunes  for  ever,  I 
bade  a  good  uight  to  mv  friends,  and 
went  to  bed. 
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i    DEATH    SOKO. 


A  riog  ronnd  the  kins'  '>f  ''>^  Torett  gfen  F 
Naviei  ere  wsitiDg  our  norfc,  mj-  men  1 
Now  maj  the  Teteran  look  hia  last 
O'er  the  aorobre  width  of  the  rorent  wa<te  ( 
For  Dever  more  shall  be  dpread  the  leaF 
For  Autumn  to  dye  with  us  hues  of  grief; 
Nener  agaio  shull  bisi  bare  bead  nod, 
As  he  smiles  Ht  old  Winter's  rutblsM  rod  ; 

His  grave  is  made — 

Behold  the  blade  I 
Strike  the  first  stroke  in  the  Datne  of  God  I 
There  he  sunds,  like  a  bull  at  bay. 
Close  to  whose  haunches  the  lean  dogs  lajr  j 
Aod  here  our  eager  axes  grin, 
Hongrj  to  plunge  their  edges  in. 

Oak  t  could  we  break  the  spell. 

Thy  life  could  preaeh  full  well! 
Oh,  wert  thou  but  rocal,  thou  forest  sage. 
To  give  us  the  tale  of  thy  greener  age. 

What  chronicles  might  there  be  I 
But  now  there's  only  a  sighing  wail. 
That  speechlessly  murmurs  along  the  gale — 

Spare,  spare  the  old  oak  tree  I 
Yes — wrung  like  the  heart  of  powerless  pride. 
Each  tortured  branch  frocn  his  antiiiue  side 

The  lofiiest  point  would  gain. 
And  lifling  its  head  where  its  home  hath  been. 
Looks  for  leagues  o'er  the  ocean  of  green 

For  succour — but  looks  in  vain  I 

Ah  me!  how  blithe  in  morning's  quivering  motion. 
Unnumbered  dew-drops  from  his  temples  hung. 

This  desert  priest,  in  Nature's  rapt  devotion. 

Has  through  a  thousand  throats  bis  authem  aung  I 

Ah  me  I  how  olV  in  Autumn's  gorgeous  glory, 
"Hie  robe  of  purple,  and  the  golden  crown. 

This  monarch  of  the  forest,  hale  though  hoary. 
Hath  worshipped  as  the  sun,  his  life,  went  down  1 

E'en  o'er  bis  dream,  when  night  held  high  domiiuon. 
Oft  halh  there  stolen  a  spirit,  like  to  prayeT. 

Which  in  his  depths,  perchance,  uoraised  one  pinion, 
A  doTe's,  like  hope,  reposing  calmly  there! 

Perchance  t'were  harm  to  learn  the  charm  I 
Bare  the  rough  chest,  the  ridgy  arm, 

Each  hindering  band  undo; 
There  like  a  whirlwind  aim  the  blow, 
And  full  on  the  twisted  stem  below. 

Let  th«  iron  ring  sharp  and  true- 
In  faith  thou'rt  tough  and  strong,  old  (ret— 
Loth  is  thy  place  to  part  with  thee  1 
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No  wonder — here  thy  life  halh  sped. — 

Thj  rood  of  groaad  tbou  hut  iheltered  and  Ted  ; 

Fed  irith  leaves  in  the  famine  of  froit  ; 

Sbelteied  with  leaves  when  the  tunbeania  ctoued  ; 

With  thy  kind  alone 

'Oioti  hast  spread  and  grown. 
Sublime,  without  one  mind  lo  know  it, 

Nut  a  line  of  thy  face 

Evet  limoei  did  trace, 
Ad  epic,  uosung  tij  bard  or  poet ! 

See  yp,  where,  southward,  the  mounlaini  lower  ? 
On  one  bleak  jtoiut  is  a  lonely  towrr. 
Hapsburg- — nithin  it  Count  Rodotph  stocid, — 
He  weighed  in  the  scales  uf  a  donbtful  mood 

The  tower  of  hia  fathers  'gainst  Germany's  throne 

That  day  dropped  the  acorn — behold  what  hitb  (provn  ! 

Huir  many  a  year,  wilh  downward  tide. 
Hath  swept  olf  its  dead,  and  poured  in  its  boro. 

Since  Rodolph  lived,  and  ttodolpb  died ! 
Yet  up  to  Ihe  djwti  of  this  fatal  morn. 
None  crossed  over  this  rood  of  ^ound. 
In  that  lapse  of  fears,  but  one  sira)!:g:ring  bound. 
When  the  bay  of  the  wolf  was  oti  before, 
And  far  behind  him  the  ya^ccrs  roar  ; 
So  far  he  reached  by  the  fall  of  day. 
The  hum  of  the  hunt  passed  faint  away  ; 
Close  by  the  brink  of  yon  stream  he  fell. 
None  but  the  vultures  heard  his  yell. 
The  gathering  waters  swept  him — where  ? 
Break  np  the  floor  of  the  deep — he's  there. 

Now  rest,  it  is  noon,  and  the  shadows  flee 

Close  to  the  stem  of  the  sheltering  tree. 

Long  have  we  quitted  the  househuld  hearth 

In  search  of  a  stem  so  huge  in  girth  ; 

Deep  have  we  plunged  'midst  the  palace*  green, 

Ere  the  cords  nf  the  Emperor's  tent  were  seen. 

Rest,  and  relaxed  in  the  sultry  hour, 

Think  of  your  homes,  where  Carlsruhe's  tower 

Opens  a  fold  in  the  Earth's  green  breast, 

And  olfers  a  spot  for  the  lun  to  rest. 

Our  homes  are  there  I 
Home — to  which  wayfarers  hearts  will  strain. 
The  homes  of  our  blcNsed  and  bright  AUemayne — 
The  vine-covered  porch,  and  that  juice  divine, 
And  the  wives  of  our  bosoms,  sueetcr  than  wiue ! 
Thence  are  our  memories,  thither  our  hopes. 
There  are  our  prayers,  as  the  sunbeam  slopes  i 
In  iho  leafy  silence  we  watch  for  Hings, 
Biioging  us  tidings  of  household  things  ; 
A  voice  from  our  sister,  a  kiss  from  our  child, 
A  press  from  the  heart  of  our  first-born  wild  ; 
Or  perchance  a  lock  of  the  silver  wire 
That  crowns  with  moonlight  our  tfg«d  sire : — 
Sweet  when  a  moment  for  thought  we  gain. 
But  ob, 'twould  be  torture  to  hometeu  men  I 

Brother,  brother,  tell  as  a  tale  I 

Willingly.     Far  from  this  quiet  vale  ,-,  . 
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Where  Heidelberg  ataiideth.  lower  Hod  Iowa, 
Una  wilh  h  imile,  and  one  with  a  rrown, 
Direll  by  the  Neckar  a  damsel  fair. 
Bright  wag  her  eye,  rich  was  her  hair ; 
Small  skill  haTe  I  to  recount  her  ch»rins  ; 
Poets  hare  raved  of  her  neck  and  aime  ; 
Bat  none  ever  Mw  such  a  haij[j;  Tace, 
Nor  a  band  that  relieved  with  so  Rweet  a  grace  ; 
Strangen  could  boast  that  ibeir  hearts  were  lost, 
Bui  'twas  Thekla'i  friends  that  loved  her  most. 

Low  wM  her  home  oa  the  river's  side; 
High  was  tha  castle  aloll  in  pride, 
And  as  far  removed  from  the  gentle  rank 
Was  the  maid  who  dwelt  bv  ihe  river  bank. 
But  the  qnieteat  stream  will  reflect  moat  clear 
llie  tower — or  the  mountain,  that  rises  near ; 
And  wherefore  noE,  since  the  sun  lights  both? 
True— if  it  stand  as  the  mountain  dotli — 
It  may  hold  in  its  bosom  Ihe  vision  vast. 
Yet  RD  on  its  humble  pilgrimage  past^j 
But  let  it  approach,  end  but  kiss  its  feet, 
Ti(  sure  to  bring  down  on  the  bright  deceit. 
In  some  evil  hour,  the  mass  o'erweigbed. 
And  whelm  with  the  substance  the  fragile  aide. 

Thekla  loved.    Count  Otho'i  lance 
Still  in  the  battle  held  advance  ; 
And  never  appeared  in  a  ladjr's  bower 
Knight  more  gentle  in  festive  hour. 
Thekla  loved — 'twas  the  guileless  passion. 
Unsought  bj  arts,  unwon  by  persuasion, — 
For  Thekla  loved,  ere  the  Barou  knew 
lliat  so  lovely  a  weed  'neatb  his  castle  grew. 

Olho  of  Heidelberg  made  prepare 
To  hie  with  his  host  to  the  seat  of  war. 
As  he  rode  from  the  luw-browed  porch  in  arms. 
He  spied  her,  pale  in  her  peeriesa  charma  i 
He  turned  his  head,  with  Lis  tall  p1ume«  Rowing, 
But  down  she  had  sunk,  for  her  life  was  going. 
Fierce  was  the  flame  that  burned  his  breast. 
As,  down  from  his  horse,  the  damsel  he  prcMed, 
And  inl^  swore,  by  the  Kinua  of  Cologue, 
The  maid  that  so  loved  him  Wd  make  his  own. 

A  month,  and  the  pair  at  an  altar  stood, 

Ao  altar  of  workmanship  quaint  and  rude, 

In  a  vaulted  chamber  within  that  tower 

Which  frowned,  toward  the  mounlain,  in  marble  power  ; 

A  hidden  chamber,  with  double  doors. 

Stone  were  ita  walla,  and  roof,  aud  floora. 

Then  rarely  entered — in  ages  gone 

'Twas  the  place  of  the  secret  orison  ; 

There  to  her  peace  was  the  death-blow  dealt; 

Though  a  lady  arose  where  a  pexaanl  knelt, 

Yet  Death  looked  on  by  the  feeble  light 

Of  the  bridal  taper  that  fatal  night. 

Things  grew  dark  at  the  seal  »f  war, 

Germany  vrafered,uo  Otbo  there — 

SneeiB  on  his  noble  name  were  heard. 

Till  at  length  bii  slumbering  pride  was  atirredi  _^ 
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He  bucldeJ  hia  steel  on  his  mantf  che*l, 
And  rushed  to  the  cacnp  with  hb  lance  in  rest. 
There  did  he  stay  a  year  and  a  day, 
While  his  rorrowing  bride  itie  piaed  away — 
Piped  in  the  gloom  of  that  guarded  lower. 
Lonely  and  low,  rrom  hour  lo  hour — 
Oft  she  gated  down  on  her  former  home. 
And  wept  at  the  height  of  her  aUered  doom. 
A  koight  came  near,  and  a  page  in  hii  train — 
*Tis  Otho,  her  husband,  home  eguin  ! 
Oh,  what  a  moment,  that  first  embrace  I 
But  Bh,  there  is  care  in  the  altered  face. 
Tell  n:e,  my  Otho,  ah,  could  it  be. 
Was  absence  as  bitter  to  thee  as  lo  me? 
Lay  by  thy  helmet,  it  presses  thy  brow. 
Which  roust  only  repose  on  this  bosom  nan. 
Sir  Pase.  cried  the  knight,  there's  refreshment  nei 
Away  I  in  the  hall  they  will  give  thee  cheer, 
Tbekia  !  for  that  which  my  counsels  must  say, 
'Twere  better,  in  sooih,  that  boy  were  away, 
LoTc  \  by  the  hand  of  my  shield  we  were  wed  | 
But  free  is  the  right — so  hath  Germany  said  ; 
Thine  n  that  hand  that  is  nearest  my  heart. 
But  in  hononre  another  is  doomed  to  have  part. 
Catherine  of  Stolzenfels  comes  to  oiy  tower, 
Willi  a  seignory  bioad  for  bet  marriage  dower  ; 
Vender's  her  page,  that  chesnu  I -halted  yuuih, 
Who  followed  me,  maugre  my  wish,  in  sooth  ; 
She  vowed,  in  a  moment  of  pieatantrj. 
That  he'd  tent  her  beat,  when  he  went  with  me. 
The  name  of  wife  the  Countess  iurt  hold. 
Bat  thine  is  my  heart  as  true  as  gold. 
Here  is  thy  dwelling,  murmur  who  wilt. 
And  Otho  will  lie  in  tby  bosom  still. 

Dire  was  the  blow  on  poor  Thekla's  heart — 
Not  a  tear  from  her  eye  was  seen  lo  start. 
But  her  face  was  white  with  a  deadly  light. 
As  she  went  from  the  chamber  (hat  fatal  night. 
She  was  met  by  the  page  in  the  dark  corridor — 
None  of  the  menials  could  answer  more. 
Morning  came,  but  tbe  lady  was  gone. 
And  far  from  the  castle,  as  day  wore  on. 
Scoured  the  Count  and  his  vassal*  rouud. 
In  search  of  the  lost  that  was  never  found. 
Still  the  koigbt  rode  from  town  to  town. 
Steed  afler  steed  he  galloped  down  ; 
But  not  a  hint  that  of  Tbekia  spoke, 
Oo  his  mad  pursuit  fur  a  moment  broke. 
Furious  at  first,  at  length  the  Count 
Went  forth  to  war,  or  the  chace,  as  wont ; 
But  not,  though  much  urged,  tradition  tells. 
Wed  he  with  Catherine  of  SloUenfels. 


t  up  the  chape 
T  tne  place  of  i 


of  the  broken  troth  ; 
And  against  it  bis  iron  couch  was  placed. 
Here  gloomily  brought  he  his  days  to  waiti 
Pleaiuie,  unwelcomed,  turned  knd  fled. 
Silence  lat  down  in  the  bails  instead  ,- 
He  fasted  to  famine — the  tun  below 
Ne'er  for  bis  TainliDg  lips  did  flow. 
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A  mine  was  sprang  that  bastion  under, 

And  the  blait,  a»  it  opened  its  throat  of  thunder. 

Rending  from  bdlllement  dovn  to  the  rock. 

The  lower  in  twuin,  like  an  earthquake's  shock, 

CluTe  through  the  wjtl,  uaA  behind  the  bed. 

Where  tossed  the  wi'loner's  sleepless  bead, 

Revealed  the  chapel,  long  forgot, 

And  Hithin  the  vfhII  that  his  mood  had  nroiiglit, 

llie  double  doors  were  bolted  strong ; 

There  stretched  at  a  crucifix,  all  along, 

A  skeleton  l<iy,  and  tome  believe 

'Twas  Thecla,  pursued  by  tlie  pape  ibat  eve. 

As  she  sought  the  ihtine  in  her  first  despuir, 

And  slain  ou  her  kueea  at  the  altsr  there. 

Peace  with  thy  prattling!  np  to  your  Usk! 
One  more  draught  from  the  joyous  Bask! 
Noon  is  past — and  the  shadows  now 
Steal  to  the  eastward  of  branch  and  bough. 
Ere  they  mix  once  more  with  Ibe  nighboming  ibade, 
A  fall  will  be  beard  in  tlie  forest  glade ; 
Up  to  the  stroke  ! 
For  the  stout  heart  of  oak. 
Must  feel  that  this  evening  his  grave  is  made. 

Rough  Ibe  blows  roll  roDnil  his  dtisky  bole, — 
Enters  the  iron  to  his  inmost  soul. 
Loose  by  the  handle  your  hatcheta  seize ! 

Straight  with  your  steel. 

Or  the  edge  will  feel 
Of  what  stubborn  stuff  is  the  king  oftree*^ ! 

Big  drops  are  slaniling  on  brow  and  chest : 

Each  swinking  forester  plies  his  best. 

And  the  startled  dove  from  the  neighbouring  glade 

Burala,  and  wings  to  remoter  shade. 

Scared  from  hia  first  disturbed  repose, 

As  the  wild  and  wonderful  tumult  growi:. 

Time  was  when  the  hoary  oak. 

As  in  Dodona,  spoke. 

Strange  thing  are  told  of  oaks. 

The  savage  still  Invukes 
Some  mystery  lurking  iu  the  antiine  tree. 
Whether  by  night  the  screech-owls  as  they  flee 
Noiseleaaly  to  its  covert,  let  the  heart 
Beating'  with  reeIin<.'S  that  in  some  smalt  p.irt 
Blend  fnncy  with  devotion,  scarce  is  clear — 
The  sottl  can  quail  where  leston  own*  no  fear  ; — 
Yet  lurk  there  not  some  ira<'es  of  the  god 
la  his  deep  frown,  his  high  Olympian  nod. 
His  mighty  sigb,  his  wild  contorted  rage. 
And  the  hoar  majesty  that  wraps  bis  age. 

Which  might  bow  Nature's  knee 't 

Oh,  be  it  far  from  thee 
To  tDTD  from  forest  sliars!  they  may  be 
Rude,  but  like  stones  where  Druid  whispers  dwell. 
There's  grandeur  iu  lh«  labte*  that  they  Ull !  ,-.  , 
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Down  with  it,  down  with  it,  foTnten  true  t 
Ltgr  not  like  clowiu  o'er  the  work  ;e  ihooid  do, 
Hii  flhadow  is  Iodo' — let  it  taite  the  keen  bUde, 
And  fee  whicti  i«  longest,  the  lubstaoee  or  abadel 

Old  oak,  old  oak,  thy  daji  are  done  I 
Thjr  lofi;  lire  at  length  it  ruo  ! 
What  ia  thy  fiite  henceforth  to  be, 
ThoD  ancient  and  moat  mightj  tree? 

Beheaded,  and  itript  of  this  comely  dre«a, 
Rollfd  tbroDffb  the  mire  ot  the  wilderoet*. 
The  lordly  phint,  now  a  lifelet*  heain, 
Will  swell  the  tide  ofaome  namelea*  itream. 
And  lumble  along  between  broken  banka. 
While  iti  Tauait  for  milea  in  aerried  ranks 
Bend  from  their  heighta  as  the  dead  ^et  by. 
And  alnwly  retire  with  a  hollow  sigh. 
Once  from  the  woods,  and  thy  rank  i*  gone — 
A  common  carcase,  thoD  lumbercBt  on  ; 
Thou,  nod  an  haodred  more  beiide, 
Witb  rope  and  with  chain  ignobly  lied, — 
The  commonest  boor  treudg  thee  o'ei. 
Trampling  thy  breast  like  a  vtilgar  Boor, 
Down  as  Ihou'rt  drifted,  the  river  awella, 
Man  on  the  broadening  maigin  dwells. 
And  out  from  the  havens  many  a  launch 
Comes  to  thy  company,  braacD  to  branch. 
Till  ten  thousaQd  corpses,  rasl  as  thine. 
Roll  on  the  bosom  of  father  Rhine. 
Such  is  the  fate  of  the  fallen  great) 
Helplessly  drive*  their  unwieTdy  weight 
Past  tlie  palace  of  wealth  and  the  tower  of  pride. 
While  the  world  atandt  smiling  on  either  tide. 

'Tis  a  heavy  fall,  when  the  great  go  down, — 
And  the  tottering  tree  had  some  renown. 
Just  on  his  hundred  and  [eiilh  birthday 
A  storm  o'er  the  Fringe  of  the  forest  lar. 
Gray  in  the  murniug,  ut  noon  'twas  red, 
And  black  as  night  ere  ihe  luo  had  sped. 
Wild  of  the  winds  was  the  cry  that  mght, 
As  they  rushed  from  theit  caverns  in  swift  affright  i 
And  clashed  through  the  gloom  the  frequent  pine. 
And  clang  the  strained  bought  with  drtperate  twine 
Round  the  nearest  thing  that  wat  standing  yet> 
Till  both  went  together,  a  mighty  net. 
Spread  by  the  air,  and  swept  along. 
The  ruoted  monster*  of  earth  among. 
Full  on  the  oak  is  the  ruin  dri>en— 
Round  the  o*k  rave  the  four  winds  of  heaven  i 
And  aloft  in  Ihe  nft  of  the  cloudy  gloom 
See  the  top  swing  like  «  warrior's  plume, 
And  creaks  the  huge  ttuok  like  a  straining  mast. 
And  the  roots  rock  where  their  teeth  are  fast- 
Fast  in  the  stone  »*  the  deadly  throe 
Of  the  serpent  wringing  the  buffalo. 
Not  an  arm,  not  a  twia  gure  that  night. 
The  winds  rolled  by,  toe  morning  was  bright 
,    And  the  birds  all  around,  like  houseless  folk. 
Sought  the  thick  shade  of  the  tniMy  oak. 
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From  tbat  mow  baw  t«  titii  Mma  dejr 

TempMH  1hi«  cone  and  iwept  vnj. 

Bat  tfce  t^  w  good  that  bia  old  heart  mums. 

He  WM  tned  and  waistaaDch  in  the  wontDritomu. 

la  ucb  the  iale,  then,  of  thia  lord  of  trcM  ? 
Give  ear  unto  the  end- 
True  greatneu  doth  extend 

Beyond  the  limit  that  mere  viiion  aeei. 

The  fbam  U  white  opon  rbe  Ardie  Oeean — 

Upheave  tbetiirgea  in  diatorted  motion, 
And,  ai  in  KO»f, 

Roll  their  tempeatDQiii  beadi  beneath  the  sky. 
Two  floatingr  mooatains,  cold  and  bright 
Ai  the  blue  nioon  of  a  polai  night, 

Arc  driring  wild  in  the  wiDtij  breeK  ; — 
Whale*  are  iporting 
And  tbe  roar  of  their  tnorting 

JoiDi  in  the  chonu  ofaeethingieaa. 

Tbmogh  the  ilrait  ofice  a  ihip  it  dri*iog. 
And  the  throat*  of  the  winiH  at  war. 

In  her  cordage  howl,  like  hunger  ttriving 
O'er  carrion,  banj  and  bare. 

Onward  the  pllotleaa  Tesiel'i  driren  j 

Hang  the  fierce  raonaters  round, — 
Wild  b  the  lou  of  her  head  to  heaten. 

And  the  plunge  of  her  bowa  profoond. 

Near,  in  unwieldy  aport,  tbe  iceberga  come. 
And  what  waa  now  a  strait  ia  srown  a  chaam  t — 

AboTe  ibey  bang  all  green — a  hideous  doom  ; 
QniTcia  the  bark,  with  almoat  lital  iiiatni. 

They  nod,  the  nountaioa,  then  fall  back,  and  tlien 

Cloae  their  portentoui  jawi,  like  audden  thunder^— 
Aa  famiihed  beaata,  within  aome  unclean  den. 

Yawn  ere  they  crench  their  prey — once  more  aannd 
Where  \t  she,  tbe  croahed  wreck  f 
Safr — for  athwart  ber  deck 
Ran  tbe  old  oak'a  right  royal  heart 

Ring  round  I 
Let  the  itrokes  tell  with  a  measured  sound  I 
Around  his  waist  the  gaab  grows  white  ; — 
Hit  iunoat  aoul  is  quaking. 
For  every  leaf  is  abaking, 
Aa  the  axes  go, 
And  each  deep  blow 
Brings  year  by  year  of  hidden  growth  to  light. 

Yet  at  each  stroke 
Leap!  a  small  acorn  to  the  earth. 
And,  nursed  within  her  all- protecting  womb, 
WalU  for  the  day  when  o'er  thefitther's  tomb 

The  unheeded  birth 
Will  cast  its  giant  shade — once  more  a  godlike  oak. 
Stand  away  I  atand  away  I 
Oife  the  ttaggering  moniter  mm  to  play  I 
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Behold  the  aao ! 
He  rests  on  the  bill— 
BeTore  h«  gnea  place  to  ibescreecb-ovl  thiiU 
The  work  mast  be  done. 
Stantt  avav  for  many  a  spao  t 
Hii  beary  bead  begins  to  swaj — 
He  reels  like  a  dmnken  man — 
God !  'tis  a  inightf  tree — 
Staodawajl 

A  pause — we  want  to  breathe  more  free — 
A  pause — we  want  to  praj. 

Hear  I  from  thj  templet  awful  shade, 

God  of  the  solitude ! 
Hear!  where  poor  mortals,  half  alhud, 

Oo  Matare's  shrine  intrude  I 

Spirit  I  that  lent  a  sheltering  leaf 

To  sin's  first  conscious  blush  ; 
"Hiat  b;  a  branch  foretold  relief. 

And  burned  within  the  bosb  -. — 

Spirit!  that  through  the  willows  sighed 

Bj  lar  Euphrates  fed. 
When  strangers  would  those  tears  deride 

An  ezile't  anguish  shed  : — 

God  ofo'ersbadowed  Lebanon, 

And  Salem's  sacred  palm  ; — 
God  of  ihe  grove*  where  neier  nan 

Broke  the  primeval  calm  : — 

Power !  by  whom  ereiy  leaf  is  bung, 

Yet  rent  the  strongest  arm 
llat  ever  swung  the  woods  aniODg 

In  the  tempest's  wild  alarm  : — 

Spirit  of  life,  and  strength,  and  growth. 

Death's  still  triumphant  foe. 
We  pause,  like  lingering  justice,  loth 

To  strike  the  futal  blow. 

Turn  from  us  thy  upbraiding  glance. 

For  Murder's  step  inrrudes, 
A*  wont,  with  mankind's  irst  adtance. 

Among  the  uniroddea  woods. 

But,  oh !  ill  folure  danger  driven 

Swift  snccour  to  invoke. 
Withhold  not  then  thy  presence,  Hetvea, 

Regardful  at  thiue  oak  I 

Now  to  the  cable  all ! 

Down  with  the  roof  of  the  sylvan  ball! 

The  light  of  day 

Shall  Ondib  way 
Into  a  chasm  unknown  before  I 
Add  in  the  cloud  should  an  eagle  soar. 
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Hell  ilftTt  Blofl  to  a  hig^her  clond, 
A«  he  see*  the  back  of  the  mmnter  pmnd 
Plunge  like  a  whale  in  the  branch;  Ka, 
Showing  how  fearful  its  depth  tnaf  bel 
To  it  with  ihoulder,  bruderKhalt  true  I 
There's  the  work  of  a  man  jet  to  do, — 
His  towering  crest  in  the  duat  must  reit. 
Ere  the  force  of  the  forester**  arms  confett 

Strain,  brothers,  ttraia ! 

Grasp  it  again  I 

Give  with  his  swaf — 

Let  the  line  play — 
Hush  I  a  dull  throb  like  tiie  distant  thnnder ! 
That  was  his  heart  that  bnrat  asonder  I 

Fall  back — awaj  I 
There's  a  hu«b  lik^  death — no  sound  ia  heard— 
The  leaves  are  still — one  little  bird — 
Where  could  that  bird  have  been  concealed  till  not) 
Hops  from  within  upon  tbe  utmost  bough. 
Twitters  a  moment,  then  with  ees?  lannrb. 
Skims  off,  and  perches  on  a  neighbouriag  biWKh. 
'Twa>  like  a  thought,  at  life's  long  jouruejr's  end 

That  flutters  to  a  friend. 

Now  from  his  lofty  top,  like  night  descending. 
Bows  the  broad  tree — the  forest's  ancient  lord  t 

Like  bursting  ihuDdeTclsps  each  tough  string  rending. 
Leaves  the  huge  spaj  to  tumble  bj  the  board. 

Down,  down  to  earth,  shlTcring  and  crashing  ronnd. 
Falls  he,  and,  lolling,  shakes  the  trembling  ground  ; 
While  the  wild  echo,  like  a  tempest  wave, 
Rcrito  off,  and  roars  through  ef ery  cloudj  cave. 

Old  oak,  old  oak,  low  on  the  ground 

Tbj  pride  it  prostrate  now. 
And  a  sighing  reqniem  rusiles  round 

From  miny  a  branch  and  bough. 

Fal1en-~bnt  with  dignitrin  death. 

As  if  an  emperor  bled  ;— 
One  might;  arm,  with  mantle  wreath. 
Is  gathered  round  thy  head. 

The  work  is  done — let  the  blunted  hatchet  cool  ;~ 
Bot  with  to-morrow's  dawn  re-whet  the  tool  I 
Lopped  be  each  limb,  and  for  the  trunk,when  bare, 
A  chariot  rude,  the  ready  truck  prepare. 
Now  some  repose  muat  needs  re-nerve  the  arm. 
And  for  fresh  tuil  each  fainting  bosom  warm. 
Cast  we  our  wearied  limbs  along  the  sward  i — 
Sleep,  oh  my  friends,  is  Isboui'a  best  reward  : 
A  SchwartEwald  oouch  is  soft,  a  leafy  brd — 
But,  ere  we  rest,  be  due  devotions  paid — 
The  last  availing  word,  a  tranquil  pmyer — 
Oht  be  the'peaceof  Ood  thesluro'ierer't  sharel 
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Ir  I  Stood  in  the  fftbled  pftlace  of 
Truth,  and  were  there  asked  the  name 
of  the  most  beaatiful  woman  I  ever 
looked  upon,  I  am  sure  mj  replj  would 
be,  "  Margaret  Vernon."  It  is  not 
that  she  is  associated  in  m;  mind  with 
anj  pleaaioe  incident,  or  that  she  eTor 
stood  Teryhiffb  Id  m;  favour ;  1  knew 
her  but  slightlj,  uid  all  1  saw  and 
heard  of  her  tended  to  prodnce  anj- 
tbing  rather  than  an  aKreeable  ini- 
presMon  respecting  ber.  But  for  mere 
personal  beautj,  the  beaut;  of  perfect 
sjmmetrj,  with  which  no  single  fault 
could  bo  found,  1  cerfcwnlj  never  saw 
anj  one  who  equalled  her.  Shall  I 
tr;  to  sketch  her  portrait  in  words  7 
1  never  did  so  on  canvass,  for  she  is 
not  my  heroine,  though  deepi;  involved 
in  the  incidents  of  my  stor;.  Let  me 
attempt  to  pourtrar  the  beaatiful 
Margaret  Vernon  at  toe  age  of  twentj- 
three.  She  was  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Vemon,  a  man  of  im- 
mense wealth,  of  which  be  was  far  less 
proud  than  of  his  ancient  title  and 
unblsmished  descent.  Her  mother 
died  when  she  was  seven  jears  of  age, 
leaving  Miss  Vemon  and  a  sister  five 
rears  jonnger  to  the  care  of  their 
father,  who  died  jaal  as  Margaret  at- 
tuned her  nineteenth  jear.  CerbUD 
truts  in  her  character,  earlj  mani- 
fested and  carefully  cherished,  induced 
Sir  Gilbert,  on  finding  himself  attiicked 
by  an  incurable  disease,  to  execute  a 
will,  bv  which  he  emancipated  his 
elder  daughter  from  all  control  on 
her  twenty-first  birthday  \  and  gave  her 
the  sole  guardianship  of  the  young 
Agnes  during  the  remaining  five  years 
of  her  minority. 

In  person,  Miss  Vernon  was  some- 
what taller  than  the  ordinary  run  of 
women,  though  not  remarkably  so,  and 
the  d^ity  of  her  carriage  would 
scarcely  have  become  a  fi;^  ure  less  per- 
fect and  graceful  than  hers.  Her  head 
was  beautifully  placed  on  a  neck  and 
shoulders,  so  fur  and  spotless,  that  no 
ivory  could  have  surpassed  them  in 
polish  and  purity.  Her  rich  dark  hair 
was  simply  braided  from  her  magnifi- 
MOt  forehcttd,  and  twisted  up  behind. 


one  massive  tress  bein^  permitted  to 
rest  on  her  neck.  Her  eyes  were  of 
the  deepest  richest  hazel  that  can  be 
imagined,  set  off  bv  lon^  lashes  of  in- 
tense blackness.  So  beaatifiil  a  tem- 
ple should  have  bad  a  correspondent 
spirit  to  inhabit  it,  and  in  some  points, 
Margaret  Vernon's  mind  was  not  un- 
^tted  to  dwell  there.  She  was  warm 
in  her  affections,  liberal  in  her  chari- 
ties, honourable  in  her  worldly  deal- 
ings ;  but  then  she  was  haughty  and 
unbending,  proud  to  aa  extreme,  and 
somewhat  inclined  to  tyratmiset  where 
she  had  the  power  to  do  so.  She 
loved  her  sister  Agnes,  but  sbe  loved 
her  in  her  own  way,  and  did  not  al- 
ways take  the  most  pleasing  methods 
of  proving  her  attachment.  Her  ex- 
cessive core  and  watchfulness  placed  a 
restrunt  on  Agnes's  every  action  that 
amounted  to  a  positive  thraldom. 
Much  as  Agnes  loved  Margaret,  she 
could  not  but  feel  that  her  eldest  sis- 
ter's absence  was  like  a  peep  at  fret- 
dom.  She  felt  continually  timid  and 
embarrassed  in  Margaret'a  presence, 
yet  she  never  attempted  to  break 
through  the  invisible  oonda  that  were 
around  her.  She  felt  she  was  not  a 
fVee  agent,  yet  It  was  punful  to  think 
that  her  sister  was,  in  fact,  her  mis- 
tress. What  Margaret  would  think, 
what  Margaret  would  say,  what  Mar- 
garet would  have  her  do,  these  were 
the  questions  that  arose  in  her  mind 
whenever  she  was  left  to  act  for  her- 
self in  an;  instance,  no  matter  how 
triflmg  it  might  be.  She  had  no  stan- 
dard, no  will,  no  principles  of  her  own. 
Margaret  was  ul  these  to  her,  and 
who  may  estimate  the  amount  of  in- 
jur; done  to  a  young,  sensitive,  and 
affectionate  spirit,  b;  trsinii^  such  as 
this.  The  bnuence  of  this  quiet  on- 
acknowledged  tyranny  brought  in 
something  of  that  fear  which  should 
be  cast  out  by  perfect  love,  and  at  the 
some  time,  nnrturedahelplessnessand 
dependence  of  mind,  which  caused 
Agnes  to  clasp  her  chain,  and  refer 
every  circtmistance,  however  unimpor- 
tant to  the  decision  of  her  elder  sister. 
Agnes  Vemon  was  very  lovrly,  but 
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bee  liesQ^  might  onlj  b«  comp&red  to 
H«rnret%  ta  that  of  the  violet  to  the 
■tktelT  lilj.  Some  funil^r  likenesa  ex- 
isted between  them,  but  Agnes  had  a 
le»  (jneeoly  figure,  &  leu  brilliant  com- 
plexion, and  a  far  less  ttrikiag  expres- 
rion  of  conntenance.  There  was  a 
gentle  subdued  look  about  her,  that 
might  have  been  mistahen  for  the  ef- 
fect of  secret  sorrow,  even  before  her 
joaag  heart  had  known  its  bitter  riait- 
mga.  Wa«  it  the  foreshadowing  of 
her  fiiture  destiny  that  was  aJreadj 
casting  its  darkness  on  her  brow? 

There  was  one  circDmstance,  how- 
ever, on  wluch  Agnes  Vernon  did  not 
MmsQlI  faer  sister.  It  was  a  matter  vi- 
tftllj  connected  with  her  happiness,  ; et 
she  durst  not  have  spoken  of  it  for  the 
world.  She  had  ^eady  given  her 
heart  freelj,  fully,  and  alas  I  unso- 
licited, to  Charle)  Willersjey,  the  eld- 
est son  of  a  neighbouring  clergyman. 

In  ordinary  esses,  such  a  faraily  as 
the  Vemons  would  have  had  little  in- 
tercoorse  with  that  of  a  country  pas- 
tor, poor  and  undistinguished  as  the 
Reverend  George  Willersley.  Their 
■cqountance  would  have  been  confined 
to  "  the  parson's"  being  formally  asked 
to  dinner  three  or  four  times  a  year, 
and  the  parson's  wife  exchanging  stiff 
morning  visits  with  the  ladies  of  the 
famly.  But  Mrs.  Willersley  was  a 
Vernon,  a  distantrelativeof  the  Baro- 
net's, and  the  very  pride  that  would 
lure  kept  Sir  Gilbert  aloof  from  any 
other  ninily  of  merely  middling  rank, 

Cmpted  Mm  to  show  that  no  one  of 
name  and  hlood,  howuvt-r  humble 
in  circumstances,  could  he  unworthy 
of  notice.  The  Wilierstejs,  therefore, 
were  frequent  visitors  at  the  hall,  and 
Agne*  being  of  the  same  age  as  Rosa 
Winersley,  a  girlish  friendehip  sprang 
np  bcrtween  them,  which,  howuver,  was 
jealously  watched  by  Margaret,  who 
was  very  unwilling  that  Agnes  should 
ha»e  any  one  m  counsellor  and  eoiyi- 
liante  except  hersflf,  and  was  peculiarly 
averse  to  her  being  on  terms  of  close 
intimacy  with  one  whom  she  considered 
their  inferior.  Permission  for  Agnes 
to  visittherectory  was  therefore  always 
accorded  reluctantly.  Still  Agnea's 
happy  hours  there  wereneither  few  nor 
tkr  between  ;  thev  were  the  sunbennu 
of  faer  life — the  times  from  which  she 
dated,  and  to  which  she  looked  for- 
ward, and  though  Rosa  Willersley's 
society  wa*  the  ostensible  pleasure  she 


sought  in  them,  the  image  of  another 
arose  in  her  heart,  though  his  name 
passed  not  her  lips,  and  the  thought  of 
one  far  dearer  tlun  Rosa,  or  any  other 
on  earth,  sent  the  eloquent  blood 
burning  to  her  cheek  and  brow. 

As  to  the  young  man  himself,  he 
loved  Agnes  with  SU  the  Hbandonment 
of  a  passion,  which  isso  bestowed,  that 
it  admits  of  neither  hopes  nor  feara. 
To  wed  Agnes  Vernon,  was  a  purpose 
that  never  presented  itself  to  his  mind 
in  any  defined  shape,  even  in  his  wild- 
est dreams.  To  love  faer,  was  the 
continue  action  of  his  soul.  That  her 
af^tion  for  him  exceeded  that  of  a 
sister  and  friend,  was  an  idea  which 
never  entered  his  thoughts.  The 
daughter  of  Sir  Gilbert  Vernon,  en- 
dowed with  all  the  advantages  that 


the  ambition  of  the  poor  country 
curate,  he  was  designed  to  be.  He 
never  sought  to  win  her  af^tions,  ha 
never  told  her  he  loved  her,  he  was 
not  even  jealous  of  her ;  but  he  loved 
on  day  after  day,  year  after  Tear,  ar- 
dently and  unchangeably,  and  she,  to 
whom  the  knowledge  of  that  lore 
would  have  been  dearer  than  all  the 
treasures  of  the  earth,  whose  own 
timid  attachment  was  nursed  in  fear 
and  in  secret,  ihe  knew  it  not ! 

But  it  «as  not  always  to  he  thus. 
There  came  a  glorious  summer  even- 
ing, succeeding  to  a  long  happy  day, 
which  Agnes  had  spent  at  the  rectory. 
Margaret,  as  usual,  had  tiot  deigned 
to  accompany  her.  but  had  promised 
to  send  a  carriajie  fir  her  early  in  the 
evening.  The  appointed  hour,  how- 
ever, was  long  past,  and  still  no  car- 
riage made  its  appearanue.  Agnea 
grew  nervou*  and  uneasy.  She  wa» 
sure  that  Margaret  wa*  ill,  or  the 
ponlpH  h«d  been  restive  by  the  way,  or 
something  terrible  had  occurred,  and 
at  length  her  anxiety  reached  snch  a 
height,  that  she  i-es«lved  to  set  fiirth 
on  font.  She  accepted  the  offer  of 
Charles  Willersley's  escort  gladly, 
and  surely  there  must  have  been  some 
tell-tale  expression  of  satisfkotion  in  her 
countenance  as  she  did  so,  or  the  re- 
served and  humble  lover  would  never 
have  ventured  to  press  her  delicate 
arm  to  his  heart  as  he  drew  it  within 
his  own'.  Agnes  coloured  and  trem- 
bled as  she  walked,  and  the  words  that 
she  forced  herself  to  say  on  lome  com. 
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miQ  place  mbject  were  constriuned 
imd  filtering.  Charles  seemed  to  par- 
take of  her  embarrassment,  and  arter 
a  few  minutes,  having  vainly  attenipted 
to  support  conversation,  they  walked 
on  in  silence. 

About  hnlfamile  on  their  road  wa-s 
a,  gate,  which  led  into  a  pathway,  run- 
ning across  meadows  and  coppice,  and 
forming  a  short  cut  to  the  hall.  Here 
the;  stopped.  ''  Shall  we  go  by  the 
footpath,  Agnes,  or  shall  we  continue 
on  U)e  road,  and  take  the  chance  of 
the  carriage  ?"  asked  Charles-  ''  It  b 
no  matleri"  mnrmured  Agnes,  and  her 
cheek  burnt  wilh  deeper  crimson, 
though  there  was  nothing  in  that  simple 

Question  to  create  agitation.  Charles 
elt  the  trembling  of  thi  small  hand 
that  rested  on  his  arm,  he  saw  the 
blush,  sulTusing  as  much  of  her  fair 
bee  and  neck  as  her  scarf  and  bonnet 
left  visible,  and  a  thrill  of  indescriba- 
ble delight  ran  through  his  veins.  As 
if,  b;  mutual  consent,  they  passed 
through  the  gate,  and  look  the  lield 
path,  which,  for  a  short  distance, 
skirted  the  highway.  "  You  are  tired 
Agnes,"  sud  Charles,  as  the  faltering 
step  of  his  companion  attracted  his  at- 
tention, "  Tou  had  better  rest  a  few 
minutes  before  we  proceed:  See,  you 
can  sit  quite  comfortably  on  the  foot 
of  this  tree :"  and  as  he  spoke,  he  put 
aside  the  long  grass  and  weeds,  and 
seated  Agnes  on  the  spot  he  recom- 
mended. He  stood  hi-fore  her  for  a 
moment,  and  biir  upraised  eyes  met 
his.  'i'here  was  a  wide  revelation  in 
that  mutual  glance.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken,  yet  diey  knew,  eofh  knew,  that 
to  the  other  there  exLiled  nothing  else 
on  earth  so  loved,  so  near  in  heart  and 
eoul.  Then  might  their  love  have  found 
a  voice,  all  might  have  been  told,  and 
though  trnuhle  nnd  cnre  mi).'ht  have 
ensued,  sorrow,  such  as  they  were  vet 
doomed  to  feel,  could  hardiv  have  lie- 
fallen  them,  lint  ihe  sound  of  an  ap- 
proaching earriae-e  nns  heard,  and 
Agnes  sprtmg  to  her  feet. 

"  It  must  be  thf  plwlon,'  she  sud 
in  a  low  voice,  as  she  bei^an  hurriedly 
to  retrucc  l;er  sicps  towards  the  gate, 
and  it  was  a  pof-il've  relivf  lo  her  that 
her  conjecture  was  correct,  thriugh 
five  minutes  before  she  would  hava 
given  all  the  world  to  hear  Chuilea 
Willersley  say  he  loved  lier.  So  true 
is  it,  that  woman  shrinks,  as  from 
something  too  intensely  agitatii^,  from 


the  very  love  tale  she  moat  longs  to 
hear.  The  carriage  drove  up ;  a 
slight  accident  it  appeared  had  detuned 
il  hut  Agnes  did  not  hear  one  word 
of  the  servant's  explaoation.  She  was 
scarcely  conscious  of  the  fervent  pres- 
sure of  Charles  WiUersley'shandapoa 
her  own  as  he  bade  her  &rewell,  but 
afterwards  that  parting  moment  camA 
back  vividly  upon  her  remembrance, 
and  through  long  years  of  sepnration, 
was  treasured  up  amidst  bar  dearest 
memories.  Oh,  that  deliciotu  home- 
ward drive  on  that  sweet  aumnter 
evening— the  ecttasv  of  the  gentle 
tears  that  overflowed  as  soon  as  she 
was  alone  1  She  was  in  a  very  delirium 
of  happiness.  She  had  not  yet  had 
time  to  think  or  reflect,  the  proud 
image  of  her  sister  had  not  yet  ariaen 
amidst  her  blissful  visions.  She  only 
felt  and  knew  that  she  was  beloveij. 
She  was  indeed  encircled  with  the 
charm  of  "  love's  young  dream" — the 
freshness  of  its  dawn  lay  about  her 
heart.  The  present  was  enough  for 
her ;  with  the  past  and  the  future  she 
bad  nothing  to  do.  The  carriage 
rolled  on  through  beautiful  scenery, 
rendered  still  lovelier  by  the  tender 
mellowing  of  the  evening  light  She 
took  no  notice  of  the  landscape,  she 
did  not  think  about  it,  yet  its  soft  love- 
liness had  an  influence  on  her  feelings. 
She  felt  that  the  world  was  a  paradise, 
and  ^he,  the  h^piest  of  its  inhabitants. 
And  how  felt  Charles  Willersley 
as  he  slowly  wandered  home  on  that 
eventful  evening?  As  a  child  who 
baa  unwittingly  put  in  motion  some 
stupendous  piece  of  machinery,  while 
he  lacks  the  power  again  to  stay 
its  action.  There  was  fear  amidst  the 
exuttatJon  that  teould  arise  in  his 
heart  at  the  assurance  he  felt  that 
Agnes  loved  him  ;  and  this,  he  could 
not  for  an  instant  doubt,  for  that  one 
glance  of  mind  on  mind  had  written 
the  truth  in  flery  characters  on  his 
.toul.  The  angel  of  his  worship  had 
descended  from  her  own  sphere  to  his, 
and  he  was  awed,  and  almost  terrified 
at  the  responsibility  that  seemed  to 
have  fallen  upon  him.  How  could  he 
honotu-ably  pursue  his  advajilage  ? 
Hew  could  he  venttu'e  openly  to  won 
the  high-bom  maiden  who  his  heart 
told  him  was  already  won?  Should 
he  seek  lo  engage  her  in  a  clandestine 
attachment?  That  was  even  worse. 
Who  would  believe  that  his  love  was 
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disinterested,  that  no  thought  of 
worldlv  aggruidizement  hail  mingled 
with  bu  aipirations  ?  Yet,  above  all, 
go  mucb  haviDg  been  revealed,  how 
conld  he  again  meet  her  as  a  mere 
eominon  acquaiotance  ?  Surely  it 
would  be  an  act  of  injustice  to  her, 
vbo  bad  fondl;  given  him  her  &rst 
affections,  to  keep  her  in  a  state  of 
doubt  and  tuspense,  if  such  she  still 
entertained,  as  to  his  real  feelings  to- 
wards her.  In  spite  of  the  sincere 
devotioo  of  his  heart  to  AKnes,  and 
the  glow  of  satisfaction  which  any 
man  would  laturally  feel  in  such  cir- 
cnmstanoes  u  his,  Charles  Willerslev 
was  honestly  puzzled  what  do  do  with 
bis  good  furtunii.  To  worship  at  a 
distance,  to  love  ailcntlj  and  hopelessi;, 
seemed  a  few  iiours  ago  the  only  fate 
he  could  expett,  and  now  that  an  un- 
guarded monuDt  bad  diminished  the 
distance  between  their  hearts,  it  ap- 
peared as  if  tke  difBculties  of  tbeir 
position  were  ioTreased  tenfold.  Very 
different  were  tie  uneasy  dreams  that 
ffisturbed  the  rtpose  of  the  rector's 
•ooi  to  the  sweei  visions  that  flitted 
rotuid  the  pillow  d  Agnes  Vernon. 

For  two  days  ny  heroine  was  as 
bappy  AS  hope  that  has  known  no  sha- 
dow, and  confiden<e  that  has  never 
been  shaken,  can  mate  a  young  imagi- 
nadve  girl.  The  tut  l/iat  the  u>a* 
loud,  was  the  predoninant  idea  of  her 
mind.  Mkd  she  looked  firward  with  de- 
iight  Co  her  next  interviiw  with  Char- 
In,  for  she  doubted  nd  that  his  lips 
Kould  assure  her  in  w>rds  of  whnt 
she  already  knew  so  well.  The  Wil- 
lersleys  were  to  dine  at  tie  Hall  on 
the  third  day  from  thai  of  Agnes' 
vint  to  them,  and  she  cuinted  the 
hours  and  minutes  antil  sie  should 
again  be  with  him  who  was  hmceforth 
to  be  all  her  world.  The  loiged-for 
day  came,  and  brought  bittei  disap- 
pointment. Charles  did  not  tecom- 
pany  his  party,  be  pleaded  indsposi- 
tion  and  sent  an  excuse.  Agneswept 
sadly  in  her  own  chamber,  anc  she 
sent  him  as  kind  a  message  as  she 
dan^  by  Bosa,  for  she  doubted  ^ot 
his  grief  at  raisiing  an  interview  wth 
her  would  be  equal  to  her  own.  Sie 
little  thought  that  his  absence  on  tha 
day  was  only  (he  beginning  of  a  sys- 
t«m  of  self-banishment  frum  her  so- 
ciety, which,  on  deliberation,  he  had 
rtaolved  upon  as  the  wisest  and  most 
boDoiirable  coarse  that  was  left  for 
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him.  At  the  very  time  that  she  was 
secretly  lamenting  his  absence,  Charles 
was  galoping  across  the  country  to- 
wards the  residence  of  his  godfather. 
Colonel  St.  Aubyn. 

The  Colonel  was  a  fine  soldierly 
looking  man,  of  seven  or  eight-and- 
forty.  He  had  lately  returned  from 
abroad  on  account  of  the  death  of  his 
brother,  who  had  lefl  him  a  large  ei- 
Ute.  called  Woodfield  Park,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  already  immense  possessions. 
He  was  residing  there  for  a  short 
time,  previously  to  again  quitting  Eng- 
land for  a  foreign  land.  He  was  ec- 
fieedingly  fond  of  Charles  Willersley, 
and  often  had  expressed  a  wish  that 
he  should  embrace  the  military  pro- 
fession instead  of  the  more  peacefnl 
one    for  which  his   father   intetuled 

When  Charles  reached  Woodfleld 
Park  he  met  with  a  warm  and  hearty 
reception,  and  Colonel  St.  Aubyn's 
delight  at  seeing  him  was  moeh  en- 
hanced, when  be  found  that  his  young 
friend  had  changed  his  intentions  re- 
specting his  future  life,  and  now  came 
to  inquire  if  the  Colonel  would  still 
use  bis  intluence  to  procure  him  a  com- 

"  Bravo,  bravo,  my  dear  boy,"  cried 
the  Colonel,  "  I  always  thought 
it  would  come  to  this— knew  you 
far  better  than  you  did  yourself ; 
I  always  saw  you  were  made  to  be  a 
soldier.  It  would  have  been  as  unna- 
tural to  make  a  parson  of  you,  as  to 
have  apprenticed  Ni4)oleon  to  a  tulor. 
The  fire  was  in  you,  my  boy,  and  I 
knew  it  must  come  out ;  but  I  am 
sorry  to  see  you  look  grave." 

Charles  mu:  tered,  that  circum  stances 
of  late  occurrence  had  induced  him  to 
take  this  step. 

"  Hum — circumstances?  Let  me 
see,  your  father  has  tiad  no  losses 
that  I  know  of,  and  you  are  on 
good  terms  witl)  every  body.  Ah,  so 
ihehaa  been  cruel,  Charles?  That'* 
a  very  suspicious  blush  ;  and  who  may 
the  obdurate  fair  one  be?  Miss  Fanny 
Figgins  is  a  very  pretty  girl;  but 
she  would  scarcely  refuse  yon,  and 
Miss  Matilda  Clarke  you  would  scarce- 
ly ask;  there's  Miss  Wentworth,  pretty, 
gentle  Annie  Wentworth — surely  it  la 
dot  Annie?" 

"  I  can  assure  you.  Colonel " 

"  Nay,  if  you  begin  atturing  with 
lucba  colour  on  your  brow,  I  shall 
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be  sure  I  am  right,  so  we  will  i*j 
no  more  on  the  subject.  Come,  we 
will  talk  over  this  commission  busi- 

Plans  for  the  fiiture  were  disciiMad, 
Brr&ngements,  most  advaDt^ipeoDS  to 
our  hero,  made,  and  the  patron  and 
his  prolegi  parted. 

Msi^W^t  Vernon  sate  alone  in  her 
boudoir  in  an  attitude  of  deep  and 
perplexed  thought.  She  was  seated 
in  a  recess,  lighted  b;  an  old-fashioned 
window,  through  whose  small  panes  a 
dim,  softened  light  fell  upon  her ; — her 
feet  rested  on  a  silken  cushion,  her 
&ir  fingers  were  interlaced  and  rested 
on  her  knees.  On  the  window  seat, 
beside  her,  laj  an  open  letter.  Her 
thoi^^hts  were  too  confused  to  find 
vent  in  words  ;  but  their  general  out- 
line  maj  be  given  as  follows : 

**  So,  Dtj  bJT  sister  can  be  confirmed 
at  once  in  a  station  worth;  of  her — 
worthy  of  a  daughter  of  onr  house, 
and  the  same  act  that  sets  the  seal  on 
ber  rank  in  life,  will  remove  her  fVom 
the  reach  of  him — him  whom,  alas,  I 
lorn  I  That  I  should  live  to  feel  it, 
and  own  it,  even  to  myself  I  That  I 
— a  Vernon — the  head  of  mj  house, 
the  upholder  of  its  honoar,  should 
thus  love,  thus  be  jealous  of  my  young 
mster  for  the  sake  of  one  so  utterly 
beneath  eithtr  of  us  I  I  know  he 
loves  her.  1  have  read  the  silent  lan- 
guage of  his  countensnce  as  none  but 
one  who  loves  can  read  it.  I  have 
seen  how  common-place  and  heartless 
have  been  his  greutings  to  myself, 
while  he  turned  with  all  his  soul  in  his 
eyes  to  gaze  on  her  I  What  if  she 
should  ever  know  it.  If  her  ^rlish 
fancy  should  he  deepened  into  an  en- 
doring  passion,  under  the  inSuenee  of 
his  acknowledged  love  I  Surely,  he 
would  hardly  dare  to  approach  her 
with  the  langu^a  of  affection,  and  yet, 
if  it  tkmild  h«>  so !  she  might  renounce 
my  authority,  might  sacrifice  all  her 
splendid  prospects  to  her  silly  romance 
— for  Agnes  can  never  know  a  passion 
like  the  fever  that  consumes  a  mind 
like  mine  ;  and  then  they  would  mar- 
ry. 1  could  not  bear  it ;  I  could  not 
survive  it.  I  would  not  wed  him  my- 
self ;  the  honour  of  my  house  demands 
that  I  should  not,  even  had  he  pre- 
sumed to  love  met  hut  I  cannot  bear 
a  rival  in  bis  heart,  and  that  rival, 
Agnes.  She  has  been  as  mine  owt 
de«r  child ;  1  have  watched  her  aid 


cherished  her  with  a  mother's  care, 
and  not  for  worlds  would  I  see  her  in 
a  position  where  I  feel  any  one  must 
be  hateful  to  me.  It  is  mercy  to  ber- 
seir  to  prevent  the  indulgence  of  h«r 
childish  whim.  Years  hence,  how 
bitterlv  she  would  rc^et  it,  when  she 
found  herself  the  inmate  of  a  country 
parsonage,  and  gun-otinded  by  a  tribe 
of  his  needy  relations.  Mrs.  St.  An- 
byn,  the  wife  of  Colonel  St.  Auhjn, 
with  twelve  thousand  a-year,  and  the 
chance  of  a  peerage  !  It  is  mj  bounden 
duty  not  to  let  this  opportunity  pass. 
Agnes  is  a  child,  she  wants  strength 
and  decision  of  character,  and  my  &- 
ther  knew  this  when  he  left  her  to  my 
care.  Can  I  do  a  wiser  or  kinder 
thing  than  to  give  her  to  the  protec- 
tion of  such  a  man  as  Colonel  St.  An- 

Thus  meditated  Margaret  Vernon, 
and  agun  she  took  up  the  Colonel's 
letter,  containing  a  proposal  of  mar- 
riage fbr  her  sister  Agnes. 

When  Agnes  had  first  read  it  she 
had  been  overwhekned  with  sorrow 
and  shame.  She  had  vunly  endea- 
voured to  conceal  ker  real  reason  for 
the  refusal  which  ihe  entreated  Mar- 
garet to  return  t)  the  Colonel.  At 
length  her  agonf  became  so  extreme 
that  flinging  herself  on  Margaret's 
neck  she  confested  her  previous  attach- 
ment, and  praied  her  sister's  kindness 
and  forgiveneis.  Her  tale  was  coldly 
received,  and  Margaret  affected  an  ut- 
ter disbelief  of  Willersley's  love  for 
her  sister.  She  exhorted  her  to  con- 
quer her  fwn  predilection,  as  some- 
thing thalamounted  to  a  crime.  She 
accused  hit  of  meanness  in  loving  un- 
sought, md  of  dissimulation  in  con- 
cealing fom  her  the  very  first  emo- 
tion of  preference  she  felt ;  and  she 
positivdy  refiised  to  write  such  a  let- 
ter to  the  Colonel  as  should  at  once 
extinfuisb  hope.  Who  may  tell  the 
progress  of  the  influence  she  eier- 
cisei  over  her  sister's  mind7  The 
altiTnations  of  exceeding  kindness  and 
cricl  harshness,  so  skitlully  employed 
aslo  make  Agnes  believe  that  Marga- 
rt  could  have  no  motive  but  regard 
ibr  ber  happiness,  might  have  over- 
come the  resolntion  of  a  firmer  nature 
than  hers.  Accustomed  to  yield  im- 
plicit nnquestioning  obedience  to  every 
wish  of  Margaret's,  whom  she  locked 
on  as  a  superior  bang,  a  reluctant 
compliance  was  slowly  extorted  from 
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htf.  Had  Clurlea  Willenle;  agun  ^ 
croMed  her  path,  evoi  her  promiie, 
given  lo  oDwilIiiiglj,  would  have,  per- 
faape,  been  little  regarded ;  but  be  left 
England  to  join  hia  regiment  abroad, 
withoat  even  renturing  on  a  farewell 
c*U,  and  from  that  honr  Agnei  felt  at 
if  the  chill  of  death  was  already  in 
her  heart.  Strange  that  Margaret 
•bonld  have  experienced  actual  delight 
at  the  departure  of  one  whom  ner 
proud  heart  had  stooped  to  lore.  But 
ibe  had  her  own  tisJods  for  the  future 
now.  Cbarlea  WiUerslej  had  em- 
I»rked  in  a  career  where  he  might 
ponibiT  obtain  honours  and  distinction 
that  might  render  hiro  worth;  even  of 
herself,  Before  Willerslev  left  home, 
Agnes  clung  to  a  wild  scheme  which 
floated  throogh  her  mind,  of  seeking 


meotar J  refbge  from  despur  ;  she  had 
not  the  eaerg7  to  execute  so  bold  a 
pnrpose.  Daj  bj  da;  she  arose,  half 
reaolved  to  make  use  of  this,  her  last 
reaource,  and  night  after  night  saw 
her  seeldng  her  sleepless  couch,  weep- 
ing bitterW  over  her  own  irresolution. 
But  the  blow  fell — the  betoTed  of  her 
heart  was  gone,  and  hope  seemed  dead 
for  erer.  Then  did  Margaret  applj 
herself  to  reconcile  her  victim  to  the 
fkte  that  awaited  her.  Her  kindness 
of  manner  became  greater  and  less 
mixed  with  haughtiness  than  it  had 
ever  been  before.  She  drew  vivid 
pictures  of  the  splendid  lot  that  must 
attend  the  wife  of  Colonel  St.  Aubvn. 
She  represented  her  influence,  ner 
eonaderation,  her  elevated  positloD  in 
societ;,  and  Agnes,  heart-sore  and 
miserable  as  she  felt,  at  length  began 
to  lend  a  languid  ear  to  the  oflen  re- 
nted catalogue  of  her  ftiture  advan- 
tsges.  Mar^ret's  purpose  was  accom- 
plnhed  even  ear  her  than  she  had 
iKiped,  and  a  few  mouths  saw  her  fair 
and  timid  sister  the  wife  of  Colonel 
St,  Anbyn. 

I  have  after  events  to  relate  which 
I  have  felt  some  hesitation  in  making 

rblic.  1  have  well  considered  ere 
rentnre  to  write  them  down  ;  but 
there  is  only  one  now  left  who  can  be 
hnrt  by  their  recital,  and  should  this 
record  ever  meet  her  eye,  she  has 
earned  for  herself  the  pang  that  will 
be  htm  in  pemsii^  it.  Already  has 
her  proud  heart  been  wrung  overlhe 
•orrcFW  she  benrif  pwipired  for  those 
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whom  she  best  loved,  and  she  deserves 
not  to  be  snared  even  yet.  She  is  the 
only  one  who  will  recognise  through 
the  veil  of  other  names,  the  realities 
from  which  I  firame  this  story,  for  all 
that  the  world  knew  of  them  is  long 
^o  forgotten.  Tomymindthehistory 
I  relate  appears  to  bear  a  deep  and 
impressive  lesson.  It  may  be  useful  to 
others,  and  it  can  injure  no  one  now. 

The  bridal  party  arrived  in  the  me- 
tropolis a  few  days  after  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  nuptials  of  Colonel  St. 
Aubvn  and  Agnes  ;  and  it  was  then, 
for  the  first  time,  that  I  saw  Margaret 
Vernon  and  her  sister.  The  St.  An- 
hvns  were  on  the  point  of  quitting 
England  for  some  time,  and  it  was  Ute 
Coloners  wish  that  the  portrait  of  his 
young  bride  should,  ere  their  depar- 
ture, be  sent  to  grace  a  K>llery  of 
paintings  which  bis  brother  had  form- 
ed, with  much  trouble  and  eipensef 
at  Woodfield  Park. 

I  have  sud  that  Margaret  Vernon 
was  one  of  the  most  perfectly  beautiful 
women  I  ever  beheld  ;  but  surely  her 
sister  might  clium  to  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting.  Oh,  the  sweet,  plaintive, 
expression  of  those  soft  grey  eyes,  with 
their  long  dark  lashea — the  loveliness 
of  the  fair  cheek,  where  the  colour 
went  and  came,  with  the  scarcely  per- 
ceptible flushings  and  fadings  that  are 
sometimes  to  be  observed  in  a  soft  sun- 
set sky  I  Hers  was  a  face  that  once 
inspired  interest  and  affection,  from 
the  extreme  girlishneas  and  innocence 
of  its  expression.  The  style  of  her 
dress  which  though  rich,  was  extreme- 
ly simple,  and  the  manner  in  which 
she  wore  her  hair,  in  ringlets  all  over 
her  head,  added  to  the  ynuthfulnesa 
of  her  appearance.  More  than  all, 
there  was  ihe  charm  of  mystery  about 
her— for  even  in  the  midst  of  her 
honeymoon,  overwhelmed  as  she  was 
with  attentions  and  kindness  by  a  man 
whom  any  woman  might  have  "  learned 
to  love,"  1  saw  at  once  that  Mrs.  St, 
Aubyn  was  secretly  and  seriously  un- 
happy. There  was  a  hattessness  and 
air  of  weariness  about  her,  which  in 
one  so  young  could  scarcely  be  the  re- 
sult of  mere  amui,  surrounded,  too, 
as  she  was,  by  scenes  to  which  she  was 
unaccustomed,  and  where  she  met  with 
every  thing  that  is  generally  attractive 
to  the  youthful  mind.  1  could  only 
refer  her  unhappineas  to  one  cause, 
Bod  that  aa  it  proved    the  true  one. 


Pecolleclumt  of  a  Portrait  PaitUer. 
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glTB. 

I  know  not  what  induced  Colonel 
St.  Anbjn  to  hare  his  Ud,T  ponrtr&jed 
as  Sappho,  for  she  wm  guiltiest  of  the 
slightest  teadencv  to  hheitm,  and  ma, 
moreover,  remarliablf  deficient  in  mu- 
ncal  taste.  She  laboured  onder  the 
nusfortuDe  of  "  having  no  ear,"  as  it  is 
generally  called ;  and  melodious  as 
ner  own  voice  was  in  spealcing,  she  had 
never  been  able  to  mune  it  into  the 
umplest  air.  And  yet  when  she  was 
so  picture'l,  with  the  lyre  in  her  hand, 
her  loose  tresses  bound  with  bays,  and 
the  absent  but  impas^oned  expression 
of  eye,  which  had  become  almoat 
habitual  to  her,  every  one  owned  that 
a  more  perfMt  impersonation  of  the 
unhappy  Lesbian  could  not  be  ima.^in- 
ed.  She  was  interested  and  pleased 
with  the  picture  herself.  To  me  it 
was  mournfully  like  a  shadowing  forth 
of  what  I  suspected  to  be  her  history. 
Soon  after  the  completion  of  this  me- 
morable portrait,  the  Colonel  and  fais 
bride  left  En);land,  and  ten  years 
elapsed  before  1  saw  them  again.  They 
had  then  taken  ap  their  reudence-at 
Woodlield  Park,  and  being  unblest 
with  children,  had  adoptea  as  their 
own,  a  little  boy,  the  orphan  child  of 
a  brotiier  officer  of  the  Colonel's. 
They  paid  me  the  compliment  not  only 
of  remembering  me,  but  of  invitinK' 
roe  to  stay  with  them  whilst  1  eiecutea 
a  likeness  of  this  child,  on  whom  they 
both  doated.  1  was  most  kindly  re- 
ceived by  them,  especially  by  the  Co- 
lonel, who  having  grown  stout  and 
bald,  while  his  ^ne  features  had  lost 
nothing  of  their  dignity,  appeared,  on 
the  whole,  as  good  a  specimen  of  an 
elderly  British  officer  as  one  could  de- 
ure  to  see.  But  the  contrast  between 
his  wife  and  himself  appeared  far 
greater  than  it  had  dune  when  1  first 
knew  them.  Her  complexion  was  per- 
haps less  brilliant  than  it  had  been 
ten  years  before,  her  figure  was  even 
slighter,  and  a  close  observer  might 
have  noticed  a  few  lines  in  her  snowy 
forehead.  But  her  htdr  still  fell  in 
careless  ringlets  on  her  neck — ber 
eye  had  the  same  subdued,  yet  earnest 
eipresuon — her  voice  the  same  plain- 
tive cadence ;  1  could  not  bring  myself 
to  believe  that  she  was  a  day  older 
than  when  I  had  last  seen  her. 

When  I  arrived  at  Woodfield  Parli, 


I  found  that  another  riHtar  ivas  ex- 
pected, and  on  thb  coming  gnest  a  per- 
fections the  Colonel  did  nothing  bnt 
expatiate  from  mortiing  to  night.  He 
was  ''  a  dear  fellow,"  "  a  brave  boy," 
''  the  nobleat  of  God's  cres^ures,"  in 
short,  his  dear  godson,  Mtyor  Charles 
Willersley.  "  Yoa  knew  him  in  his 
boyhood,  I  think,  Agnea,"  the  Colonel 
would  say,  addresnng  his  \»Aj,  "  bnt 
von  could  not  know  then — /did  not 
Know  —  what  a  glorious  creature 
Charles  Willersley  would  prove — so 
brave  and  fbarless,  yet  so  steady  and 
self-possessed — so  unflinching  from 
danger,  yet  so  tenderly  alive  to  th« 
sufferings  of  others,  I  never  can  tell 
you  half  his  worth.  I  was  grieved 
that  when  we  met  him  for  those  few 
days  in  Malta,  he  could  not  manage  to 
return  with  us.  Of  course,  love,  1 
don't  expect  you  to  remember  much 
about  him,  (or  you  know  he  left  Eng- 
land before  we  were  married,  bnt  if  yoa 
could  know  him  as  well  as  I  do,  I  am 
sure  you  would  esteem  him  as  much. 
(  was  absent  from  this  dear  girl  tor 
some  months  while  we  were  in  IniUa,'* 
continued  the  Colonel,  tnmii^  to  me, 
"  and  during;  a  long  and  severe  illness, 
Charles  Willersley  was  my  nurse,  doc- 
tor, comforter — every  thing.  He  gavs 
up  all  tus  letsore  time  to  me,  forego- 
ing gaieties  of  every  tort  to  sit  with  a 
peevish  sick  man.  1  wonder  he  has 
never  married,  he  might  pick  the  coun- 
try DOW  if  he  choae,  and  how  pleasant 
it  would  be  if  he  would  settle  near  nst 
But  1  always  supect  poor  Charles  had 
some  sort  of  disappo'mtment  in  his 
early  youth,  though  1  never  could  get 
at  the  truth  of  the  matter.  I  found  it 
was  a  sore  subject,  so  1  soon  ceased 
teasing  him.  There's  your  dster, 
Agnes,  (though  to  be  sure  she  is  rather 
too  old  fur  him  now,)  but  1  think  even 
her  proud  hear  could  not  resist  bim." 
Thus  the  Colonel  ran  on,  neither  Mrs. 
St.  Aubyn  or  myself  attemptir^  to  in- 
terrupt him.  I  guessed  at  once  by  her 
heightened  colour,  and  the  compressed 
expression  of  her  face,  that  tki$  subiect 
was  to  her  one  of  intense  and  painfull 
interest.  A  dark  suspicion  darted  into 
my  mind.  Could  this  fair  and  guile- 
less looking  being  be  really  less  inno- 
cent than  she  appeared  ?  Was  it  pos- 
sible that  the  man  so  applauded  and 
admired  by  her  husband,  could  have 
some  secret  tie  to  her,  some  means  of 
correspondeno*  with  her,  of  which  that 
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hnrfwod  hsd  no  knowledge  ?  I  confesg 
I  trembled  at  audi »  anpposition,  1  was 
aahuned  of  it,  jet  I  could  not  shake  it 
off.  I  longed  to  see  this  paracou  of 
excellence,  and  jet  I  felt  that  his  ar- 
riwai  was  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
wiabed  for. 

U«  oune<  and  I  eonld  not  for  amoment 
doabt  th»t  at  least  a  portion  of  mj  sor- 
miie  was  correct.  Iwagsorethatinspite 
of  every  otlier  consideration,  ia  spite  of 
benel^  Mrs.  St.  AubTii  loved  him.  It 
was  in  vain  that  she  strove  for  self-coin- 
maud,  the  very  effort  for  composure  in- 
creased her  confusion  in  bis  presence.  In 
one  aaae,  however.mj  mind  was  reSiev- 
«d  bj  theae  sj'mptoms.  There  could  not 
be  actual  atandonment  to  guilt,  where 
to  deadlr  a  strife  was  at  work  within. 
The  boldness,  or  the  reckless  despair 
that  follows  the  commission  of  ac- 
Uial  crime,  would  have  produced  a 
verj  dif&rent  demeanour  from  that  of 
fot>r  ibs.  St.  Aubjn.  M;  appreheo- 
BoBS  for  the  future  grew  stronger  as 
ni  fears  for  the  past  diminished.  I 
felt  that  she  was  jet,  at  least,  c<nnp«ra- 
firelr  innocent.  The  behaviour  of 
Wilfrarslej  was  altogether  difTerenL 
That  he  was  not  unscathed  hj  the  nn- 
happj  pasjuon  that  seemed  gnawing  at 
the  very  core  of  Mrs,  St.  Aubjn's 
beut,  I  was  well  convinced.  But  he 
w>*  gifted  with  greater  skill  in  the 
ctnoeahiient  of  bis  emoUons,  than  poor 
Agnci,  lod  his  conduct  towards  her, 
while  it  wiB  full  of  deference  and  re- 

r,  never  was  eicbaaged  for  more 
distant  politeness  for  a  moment. 
He  evidentlv  shrunk  irom  seeing  her 
•lone,  attacbiiw  hiiuself  as  much  as 
posnUe  to  the  Colonel,  whose  taste  for 
nrming  and  sardening  kept  him  a  good 
dnl  oat  of  doors.  It  was  pitiable  to 
•ee  Htb,  St.  Aubjn's  dejection  dur- 
ing his  absence.  The  colour  faded 
frran  her  cheek,  and  the  light  from  her 
tje  as  the  door  closed  on  him-  She 
wodd  drop  her  work,  and  unheeding 
mj  presence,  would  sit  with  herprctt; 
hands  resting  idlj  on  her  knee,  in  on 
attitada  of  tnJs  deepest  nelaucholj.  If 
anj  one  entered  the  room,  she  would 
freqnentlj  quit  it,  to  weep  alone,  as  the 
peOid  cheek  ondswollen  eyes  sadljr  tes- 
tified on  iter  return.  I  wondered  that 
takder  the  circumstances,  Major  Wi(- 
lenlej  ^uld  have  choacn  to  pa;  a 
tiul  to  Woodfteld ;  but  I  found  after- 
nrdi,  (hat  be  hsd  not  done  so  with 
ttf  good  will  of  bis  own,  but  because 
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lie  could  not  well  avoid  it  Hb  hadso 
frequenllir  evaded  the  Colonel's  pre*. 
sing  invitations,  that  there  was  no  loiter 
any  escape  for  hun,  and  he  witnessed 
poor  Ames's  ill-concealed  unhappinesa, 
until  his  own  heart  was  almost  tortur- 
ed to  madness.  The  enduring  truth 
of  her  love  for  him  had  never  forced 
itself  on  his  convictions  until  now.  He 
had  ioiagined  that  his  self-love  had  de- 
ceived him,  when  be  deemed  himself 
the  object  of  her  afTectJons  in  long  past 
vears,  or  that  at  most  her  liking  for 
him  hod  been  childiah  fancy,  easily  dis- 
upatedby  the  dazzling  prospects  which 
a  union  with  Colonel  St.  Aubyn  af- 
forded. His  own  constancy  had  never 
for  a  moment  been  shaken ;  he  had 
learned  to  think  of  her  as  another's 
wife  with  little  pun,  but  he  felt  that 
the  heart  he  had  early  consecrated  to 
her  couid  never  be  offered  to  another. 
They  had  met  but  once  since  her  mar- 
riage, and  then  in  the  bustle  of  a  few 
days  spent  at  Malta;  but  now  that  he 
met  her  in  the  quiet  atmosphere  of 
her  English  home,  the  truth,  that  she 
loved  hmi  still,  entered  his  mind,  and 
raised  there  a  host  of  feeliogs  even 
bitterer  and  harder  to  contend  with, 
than  those  that  had  beset  him  in  by- 
gone days,  when  he  became  self-exiled 
tor  her  sake. 

The  second  week  of  Major  Willers- 
ley's  visit  saw  the  termination  of  mint^ 
and  I  quitted  Woodfield  Park  with  a 
mind  full  of  misgivings  and  preienti- 
mentt  of  evil,  doomed,  alas  1  to  be  re- 
alized, though  not  in  the  way  I  appre- 
hended. 

'_'  You  cannot  leave  us  this  week, 
Willersley.  I  am  sure  your  business 
cannot  be  so  preasbg  as  to  take  you  to 
town  before  Monday  at  soonest.     You 

know   I  must  be  at  N .both  on 

Friday  and  Saturday,  about  this  con- 
founded poaching  aflkir,  and  who  is  to 
take  care  of  nw  little  Agnes  whilst  I 
am  away."  So  spake  General  St 
Aubyn,  in  reply  to  on  allegation  of 
Willeraley's  "that he  must  be  in  London 
on  Friday."  But  the  General's  per- 
suasion  would  have  had  little  weight 
against  his  friend's  resolution,  had  not 
a  mightier  spell  just  then  been  permit- 
ted to  have  power  on  him.  For  as  he 
rused  his  eyes  to  repeat  his  refusal,  he 
encountered  those  of  Mrs,  St  Aubyn's, 
full  of  an  expression  of  such  mouroAiI 
entreaty,  that  the  words  died  on  his 
lips,  and  he  consented  to  remuo.     It 
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ought  to  have  been  otherwise,  but  woe 
for  the  froiltj  of  human  resolutions  1 

It  ma  S&tarda;  evening.  Agnes, 
with  the  strtuiKe  perversity  of  sa  un- 
happy mind,  though  sbe  nad  longed 
for  nothing  so  much  as  the  opportunity 
of  once  seeing  Willersley  alone,  bad 
remained  in  her  chamber  the  whole  of 
the  preceding  da;,  under  the  plea  of 
a  severe  headache. 

Willersley  tried  to  think  he  was 
glad,  but  bis  heart  rebelled  at  the 
thought.  He  WB^  vexed  and  disap- 
pointed, though  he  would  scarcely 
allow  it,  even  to  himself.  One  mo- 
ment be  admired  the  self-denying 
virtue  of  Agnes, — the  next  he  was  in- 
clined to  accuse  her  of  heartkH  co- 
JuetiT.  Was  it  not  ^te  who  had  in- 
uced  him  to  atay, — whose  influence 
had  prevailed  over  his  better  judg- 
ment,— whose  glance  had  melted  his 
stem  resolves,  as  the  lightning  fuses 
the  hardest  steel  in  a  moment  ?  Then, 
agun,  he  reproached  himself  with  in- 
justice. Surely,  if  Agnes  loved  him, 
■he  was  acting  most  wisely  both  by 
him  and  herself.  If  she  were  merely 
conscious  of  his  paauon,  (but  this 
could  not  be  all,)  sbe  was  equally  right 
in  removing  herself  from  his  presence. 
So  he  argued  with  himself,  if  argu- 
ment be  a  fitting  name  by  which  to 
.  de^gnate  the  contending  thoughts  and 
feelmgs  that  agitated  him :  but,  when 
Mrs.  St.  Aubyn's  absence  extended 
to  the  second  a^rnoon,  he  felt  an- 
noyed and  miserably  impatient  for 
her  appearance,  if  it  were  only  for  a 
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There  was  a  smail  ^lartment  on 
the  ground  floor,  opening  into  a  con- 
servatory, which  was  especially  dedi- 
cated to  Mrs.  St.  Anbyn's  use.  It 
was  fitted  up  with  extraordinary  taste 
and  elegance ;  and  here  its  ^r  mis- 
tress often  retired  to  muse  and  mourn, 
indulging  in  solitary  reveries,  even 
more  dmgerons  to  ber  peace  than  the 
actual  presence  of  Willersley.  Into 
these  enchanted  precincts  Charles  had 
seldom  sought  admisuon.  He  felt  as 
if  that  apartment,  so  peculiarly 
Agnes's  own,  was  a  charmed  drcle, 
where  her  influence  over  him  was  too 
entirely  paramount.  His  heart  had 
never  been  so  soft,  and  his  resolutions 
BO  faint  aa  in  that  bower  of  beauty. 
He  had  conscientiously  shunned  it,— 
particularly  for  the  last  few  days  ;  but 
weary  of  his  loneliness,  restless  and 


unhappy,  he  went  forth,  intendii^ 
only,  as  he  persuaded  himself,  to  wui- 
der  out  into  the  gardens.  The  patb 
to  bis  intended  promenade  however, 
lay  past  the  conservatory, — the  door 
wos  slightly  open,  and  he  paused  bo. 
fore  it.  Betwixt  the  oraoge-tren 
and  myrtles,  which  bordered  the  ^ 
proach  to  the  boudoir,  he  could  just 
perceive  the  finire  of  Agnes,  seated 
near  a  table.  Her  hack  waa  tmniit 
him ;  her  cheek  rested  on  Iwr  hand, 
uid  ber  attitude  was  one  nijwiiiiiin  ti 
deep  dejection.  He  hedtated  a  mo- 
ment, then  entered  the  conservatory. 
Mid,  advanring  softly,  murmured : 

"  Mrs.  St.  Auhyn  r" 

She  started  and  turned  round, — h« 
caught  ber  hand  in  his,  and  clasping  it 
fervently,  exclaimed — 

Another  moment,  and,  in  all  proba- 
bility, he  irould  have  fallen  at  hn 
feet,  and  confessed  the  burning  pas- 
sion that  was  fevering  his  soul,  and, 
even  in  bidding  her  an  et«nud  ftre- 
well,  there  would  have  been  rapture, 
whose  memory  no  after  sorrow  coald 
have  obliterated,  in  that  ogonixed 
pouring  forth  of  the  hoarded  feeling 
of  years.  But  he  was  preserved  m 
the  hour  of  temptation,  and  the  im- 
pulse was  checked  ere  it  could  be 
act«d  upon ;  fbr  a  light,  quick  step 
was  heard  in  the  conservatory,  and 
the  orphan  boy.  before  mentioned, 
came  bounding  into  the  room. 

"  Come,  dear  mamma,"  he  cried, 
"  nurse  says  von  are  ill,  but  I  am  sure 
this  soft  sunshine  would  do  yon  good. 
See,  I  have  brought  your  bonnet ;  come 
and  walk  with  us  on  the  terrace." 

The  child's  sweet  voice  and  winning 
smile  were  irresistible ;  and  the  no- 
happy  pur  arose,  and  each  takuig  a 
hand  of  the  fdr  boy,  thev  went  forth. 
They  spoke  not  to  each  other,  but 
each  talked  to  the  child ;  and,  when 
Agnes  kissed  his  brow,  Willersley 
stooped  and  pressed  his  lips  where 
hers  had  been  ;  and  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn 
trembled  at  the  consciousness  of  die 
delight  that  thrilled  her  heart  as  he 
did  so. 

It  was  a  glorious  sunset.  They 
paused  on  the  raised  terroee-walk, 
which  they  were  paciug,  and  gawd 
long  upon  the  scene  before  Uiem. 
Immediately  beneath  them  lay  an  ex- 
tensive garden,  laid  out  in  the  Italian 
style,    and  ornamented  with  Btatw* 
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ud  tamfdw.  Iti  centre  was  marked 
hj  &  uuigiuficent  fauntBin,  whose  w&- 
tcn  rote  and  fell  in  large  arched  co- 
hmuu,  their  summits  non  radiant  in 
the  last  sunlight.  Beyond  the  garden 
ijread  a  shrublwrr,  principall;  of 
erergreens,  which  formed  a  gloomj 
hdt  aroand  that  ga;  garden  Far- 
ther ;et  was  the  park, — a  broad  space 
c^  velvet  torf^  rich];  studded  with 
maps  of  ftne  old  trees,  and  the  far, 
bloe  hiiU,  their  ontUnes  melting  into 
the  soft  hues  of  the  evening  sky, 
[onned  the  boundarj  of  the  scene- 
Here  Ibe;  stood  in  ulence,  the  child 
ilill  pitced  between  them,  and  even 
bii  merrj  prattle  was  hushed,  as  he 
fbond  himself  unanswered ;  and  he 
itole  looks  of  curious  wonder  alter' 
BUelj  at  each  of  their  faces.  The 
ietn  were  quietly  stealing  down 
Agnes'  cheeks,  and  there  van  a  relief 
b  Ihelr  indulgence  ;  a  calm  eeemed  to 
have  fallen  on  her  grief,  and,  for  a 
few  minutes  she  felt  comparativelj 
htppj.  But  there  was  a  sound  to 
diMnrb  their  momentary  dreaming. 
k  horseman  galloped  rapidlj  towards 
thehotise,  ao^  in  a  few  minutes,  bad 
Amounted  and  joined  them.  He 
broogfat  tbem    a  bastj  summons  to 

proceed  to   N ,  where  Colonel  St. 

AnbyD  had  been  seized  with  sudden 
amd  dai^erauB  illness. 

On  leaving  home  the  preceding  day 
the  Colonel  had  complained  of  laasi- 
tnde  and  headache,  but  he  had  tried 
to  persuade  himself  that  a  gallop  in 
the  firesh  air  would  cert^nl;  relieve 
him.  Towards  night  he  became  much 
worse,  and  his  symptoms  had  assumed 
nch  an  alarming  appearance  on  the 
Mowbg  daj,  that  the  medical  atten- 
dant had  pronounced  bis  reuKival,  in 
lu>  present  state,  impossible ;  and  had 
deemed  it  advisable  to  send  for  his 
friends. 

Half  an  hour  more,  and  the  pur  so 
hiely  I'Twt  in  romantic  dr^ming, 
vere  whirling  along  a  dusty  road  as 
&>t  aa  four  post-horses  could  speed. 
In  Mrs.  St.  Aubjn  the  sadden  news 
bad  produced  a  strange  revulsion  of 
feeUi^.  She  seemed  like  one  awakened 
from  a  dream.  The  reverence  and 
gratitude,  whichf  in  spite  of  the  ab- 
Koce  of  warmer  feelings,  she  had  al- 
*a;a  entertained  for  her  husband, 
•eened  to  rash  on  her  heart  with 
overwhelmiwf  power,  and  she  cried 
Uid  sobbed  hysterically,  as,  shrinking 


from  Willersl^'i  touch,  she  leaned  in 
the  corner  of  we  carriage. 

It  was  long  befere  his  words  of 
consolation  were  heard  or  heeded ; 
and  it  was  as  much  as  ha  could  do,  to 
induce  her  to  be  tolerably  composed 
by  the  time  they  reached  N . 

Who  may  paint  the  wretched  com- 
bination of  feelings  with  which  sha 
entered  the  apartment  of  the  invalid  ? 
There  was  bitter  shame  and  self-r»- 

Goach  at  her  heart  when  she  remem- 
red  the  state  of  her  feelings  a  few 
hours  before.  For  awhile  tbey  seemed 
to  be  utterly  swept  away  in  the  tor- 
rent of  her  anguish  and  remorse :  it 
was  as  if  a  world  bad  been  shattered 
at  her  feet,  or  a  fearful  chasm  yawned 
in  her  path.  The  sinfulness  of  the 
lore  she  had  been  indulging  had  never 
seemed  so  vividly  placed  before   her 


totter  on  the  very  confines  of  the 
grave,  during  which  time  he  was  so- 
dolously  attended  by  his  wife  and 
Major  Willersley.  The  character 
of  their  attachment  seemed  utterly 
changed.  They  seldom  spoke  toge- 
ther, and  when  they  did,  it  was 
merely  on  some  subject  connected  with 
the  patient's  accommodation  or  com> 
fort,  for  they  durst  not  trust  tbem> 
selves  to  tkin\  of  the  event  that  seemed 
fast  approaching.  They  shrank  from 
alluding  to  its  posnbility ;  for  each  had 
a  secret  consciousness  that  their  sor- 
row for  such  a  termination  of  the 
colonel's  illness  would  not  be  so  un- 
mingled  with  consolation  as  it  ought 
to  have  been. 

At  length  the  physirian  communi- 
cated to  Willersley  his  fears  that  the 
crisis,  which  was  approaching  would 
be  an  unfavourable  one ;  and,  shortly 
after,  the  Colonel  requested  that  Wil- 
lersley and  his  wife  might  he  left  alone 
with  him.  He  addressed  them  in  de- 
tached sentences, — his  exhausted  state 
scarcely  permitting  him  to  speak  audi- 
bly. 

''  Agnes, — dear  Agnes,  you  have 
been  a  gentle,  attentive,  obedient  wife. 
The  world  mi^t  think  I  was  too  old 
for  you,  but  you  have  never  given  me 
cause  to  regret  our  union.  Charles, 
you  have  been  dearer  to  me  than  any 
one  on  earth,  except  Agnes.     1  know 

50U  are  brave,  and  wise,  and  generous. 
t  grieves  ine  to  think  of  my  gentle 
when  lam  gone.    Will 
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yon  be  her  gnardian  f  You  are  both 
young  ; — sometime  hence,  vhen  jou 
know  each  other  better,  perhaps  jou 
ma;  be  inclined  to  marr;.  The 
thought  is  not  unpleasing  to  ine,  but 
;0D  must,  hereafter,  judge  whether 
goch  a  course  will  be  for  ;oar  happv- 
nesa.  At  an;  rate,  be  fntnuU.  God 
bless  JOU  both." 

He  murmured  k  few  more  incohe- 
rent word^  then  turned  on  his  pillow, 
and  fbl]  asleep. 

That  was  an  awW  night  for  Major 
Wiilersiey  and  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn.  They 
spoke  not, — they  did  not  even  louA 
their  feelings  ;  but  they  sat  down  one 
OD  each  side  of  the  sicli  man's  bed,  and 
listened  to  the  breathings  of  that 
slumber  which  they  believed  was  fast 
merging  into  the  deeper  sleep  of 
death. 

A  load  of  agony  seemed  removed 
from  the  mind  o'f  Agnes.  There 
could  scarcely  be  gmlt,  she  thooght, 
in  an  attachment  thus  sanctioned. 
Visions  of  happiness,  Tagoe  and  shape- 
less as  the  clouds  of  sunset,  floUed 
through  her  imagination  ;  bnt  (dl  yet 
seemed  unsettled  and  tottering.  The 
Colonel  still  lived,  but  the  time  that 
should  emanupate  his  spirit  would  un- 
fetter their's  also,  aod  leare  them  tree 
to  love  and  be  loved.  Hour  after 
hour  did  they  keep  their  silent  vigil, 
every  nerve  wound  up  to  a  pitch  of 
excitement  that  amounted  to  torture, 
while  the  delicate  Arame  of  Agnes 
teemed  ahnoat  turned  to  atone.  Mor- 
nii^  dawned  on  these  pale  watchers, 
yet  still  no  convulsive  sob,  no  rattle  in 
the  throat  announced  the  rapid  ap- 
proach of  death.  On  the  contrary, 
the  sufferer's  breathing  seemed  softer 
and  calmer,  and,  as  the  daylight  gra- 
dually filled  the  chamber,  it  was  evi- 
dent that,  though  his  lip  and  cheek 
werestiiipallid.they  were  less  livid,  and 
still  more  natural  in  their  appearance 
than  on  the  preceding  night.  The  cup 
of  hope  wa«  daahed  from  the  lips  of 
Charles  and  Agnes,  and  though  it 
might  have  seemed  miraculous  under 
the  circumstances,  the  Colonel  re- 
covered. 

SospenBe>  hidden  suiferiiw,  and  bo- 
dily fatigue  had  made  deep  inroads  on 
the  ten&r  constitution  of  Agnes,  and 
it  was  now  her  turn  to  be  confined  to 
a  uok  bed.  She  was  very  ill,  and  her 
restoration  to  health  was  lingering, 
and  never    entire.      But   bUb  !    km 


mind  had  received  a  deeper  iigury 
than  her  bodily  frame.  In  spite  in 
her  efforts  to  subdue  it,  a  feeling  akin 
to  despair  took  possession  of  her  mind. 
Her  temper,  naturally  sweet  and  gen- 
tle, became  irritable  and  impatient, 
and  her  interest  in  the  persons  and 
things  about  her  seemed  entirely  de* 
stroyed.  She  would  shut  herself  np 
for  days,  on  the  plea  of  indisposition, 
while,  in  fact,  her  seclusion  was  courted 
as  affording  a  morbid  indulgence  of 
refn^ets  and  memories. 

The  Coloiicl_(but  I  forgot^— he 
was  now  the  General,) — waa  deeply 
grieved  at  the  change  in  her  demean- 
our, especially  as  It  included  less  kind- 
ness of  manner  towards  himself.  He 
laid  it  all  to  the  account  of  nerves,  and 
the  weakness  resulting  from  illness, 
and,  finally,  resolved  on  a  joumej  to 
London;  trusting  that  change  of  scene 
and  society  might  be  beneficial  to  Mrs, 
St.  Aubyn. 

Major  Willersley  was  not  in  town 
when  the  General  and  his  lady  first 
took  np  their  abode  there,  but  he  ar- 
rivied  shortly  after ;  and,  though  sel- 
dom a  visitor  at  their  house,  Mrs.  St. 
Aubyn  and  he  frequently  met  in  gene- 
ral society.  Before  he  came,  Agnes 
had  declined  almost  every  invitation, 
but  now  she  eogerij  caught  at  every 
one  that  ciffi'red  the  smallest  hope  of 
a  meeting  with  Willersley.  It  was 
this  sudden  change  in  Acnes's  mode 
of  life  which  first  awakened  in  General 
St.  Aubyn's  mind  a  suspicion  of  the 
truth,  and  far  more  than  the  tmth. 
It  was  a  case  in  which  to  suspect  was 
to  be  convinced,— there  were  so  many 
cu^umstances,  trifling  in  themselves, 
which,  taken  altogether,  formed  an 
overwhelming  mass  of  evidence. 

The  remembrance  of  the  wish  he 
had  expressed  respecting  the  future' 
union  of  his  widow  with  Willersley, 
when  he  believed  himself  dying,  now 
caused  him  bitter  aelf.upbrai^ng.  He 
felt  as  if  scales  had  suddenly  fallen 
from  his  eyes,  and  the  whole  dreadfU 
truth  glared  upon  him  at  once. 

Agnea  was  certainly  tRnocenf,  in  the 

acceptation  of  the  term;  but 

woman  be  roclit.ned  *nKr#^ 
t,  who,  knowing  the  weakness 
of  her  own  heart,  does  not  use  every 
means  in  her  power  to  avoid  the  pre- 
sence of  the  object  whose  influence  is 
most  to  be  dreaded?  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn 
took  an  entirely  fidse  view  of  her  po- 
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lition.  She  considered  himself  as  the 
Tietim  of  her  drier  sister's  tp-anny 
ukd  artifice,  and  conceived  that  there 
waa  a  tort  of  rirtae  in  adhering  firmlv 
to  her  early  attachment,  through  all 
the  sofTering  it  might  bring  upon  her. 
She  did  not  see  that  it  was  her  duty 
to  strive  for  resignation  and  cheerful- 
nern  in  the  path  which  Providence  had 
asngned  her.  She  was  much,  very 
much  to  be  pitied,  but  she  was  Dot 
utterly  &ee  from  blame.  The  wrongs 
she  had  received  from  her  sister  were 
irreparable  ;  and,  perhaps,  the  great- 
nl  was  in  that  early  training  to  entire 
sDbje<:tioi],  which  bad  left  her  sti  little 
bdependence  of  character,  or  strength 
of  purpose, — most  dangerous  circum- 
itacces  tor  one  placed  as  she  was. 

Cloud  aAer  dloud  gathered  over  the 
General's  mind  ;  aurmi^es  assumed 
the  ur  of  facts;  Mrs.  St  Aubyn's 
motiona  were  strictly  watched ;  ser- 
vants were  examined  ; — and  what  so 
likely  to  inflame  the  mind  of  a  jealous 
man  as  the  evidence  of  servants? 
When  did  they  ever  tell  Uu  than  the 
truth? 


Finally  General    S 
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menced  proceedings  SKainat  his 
loved  friend,  and  sued  for  a  divorce 
from  his  "  beloved  "  Agnes.     Hi^  was 
I  unsuccessful  in  both  imitancea.     Even 

I  the  testimony   of  malicious  domestics 

:  «a8  unable   to   establish  any  charge 

.  gainst  poor    Mrs.  St,    Aubyn,   but 

I  tSere  vere  nupiiiotif  drcimtlancet  in 

her  conduct,  and  the  world  looked  on 
her  as  a  guilty  woman.  A  separatlou 
from  her  husband  was,  of  course,  in- 
evitable ;  and  she  retired  to  hide  her 
broken  heart  in  some  remote  corner 
of  her  native  land. 

Where,  during  these  agonizing 
eventa,  was  Margaret  Vernon  ?  Was 
she  playing  the  part  of  an  affectionate 
Biter, — soothing  the  grief  of  A^nes, 
shielding  her  from  the  malice  of  her 
enemies,  vindicating  her  at  every  op- 
portunity ?  No  inch  thing  I  She  was 
goaded  almost  to  madness  by  the  itain 
thtts  cast  upon  the  family  honour,  and 
secretly  by  her  still  unextinguished 
love  for  Willersley.  He  was  now  in 
a  station  where  no  disrate  or  degra- 
dation could  have  rtsulted  from  a 
union  with  him.  She  had  refused 
ofTcra  that  would  have  placed  her 
amidst  the  noblest  of  the  land,  for  the 
sake  of  him,  between  whom  and  her- 
self aaimpsKable  gulf  was  now  placed. 
VOL.  XV. 


She  had  plotted  and  schemed  to  re- 
move Agnes  Irom  his  reach,  to  win 
him  for  herself,  and  the  end  of  all  this 
was  disappointment  and  dishonor. 

In  a  lonely  village  on  the  southern 
coast,  the  unhappy  Mrs.  St.  Auhyn 
took  up  her  abode.     She  refused  to 

maintain  any  incognito.  This  was  the 
first  maniffstatlun  of  strength  of  re- 
solution she  had,  perhaps,  ever  dis- 
played in  her  life.  Left  to  herself, 
and  obliged  to  exerl  herself,  the  hid- 
den energies  of  her  mind,  so  long  sub- 
dued, and  unsuspected,  even  by  her- 
self, began  to  bud  forth.  She  fett 
that  she  had  been  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning ;  but  she  allowed  that 
she  had  actei  at  least,  unwisely. 

She  had  not  long  entered  on  her 
new  resilience,  when  she  received  a 
letter  which  almost  overthrew  her 
newly-acquired  strength.  It  was  from 
Willersley,  —  the  pouring  forth  of  a 
mind  full  of  love  and  agony.  He  de- 
clared that  General  St.  Auhyn  bad 
most  unjustly  divorced  and  disowned 
her ;  that  he  had  no  longer  any  claim 
upon  her,  either  hy  the  laws  of  God 
or  man  ;  and  ho  entreated  her,  in  the 
most  passionate  terms,  to  place  herself 
under  his  care,  Wld  fly  with  him  to 
some  far  land,  where  happiness  might 
jet  be  their  portion. 

Shall  it  be  owned  that  there  was 
a  struggle,  a  deep,  agonizing  struggle, 
in  the  bosom  of  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  ere 
she  could  bri:^  herself  to  answer  that 
Ittter.as  she  felt  it  must  be  answered? 

"  Peculiarly  placed  as  we  are,"  it 
said,  "  I  cannot  bear  to  blame  you  for 
making  the  proposal  you  do.  I  know 
there  is  much  kiniincss  intended  to  fw 
in  the  step  you  have  taken,  but,  in 
your  calmer  momenta  you  will  see  the 
impossibility  of  my  acceding  to  it,  and 
the  sophistry  of  your  own  arguments. 
Since  the  fatal  day  on  which  we,  un- 
fortunately, owned  our  mutual  attach- 
ment, we  have  never  met,  and  in  this 
world  we  must  never  mei't  more-  If 
I  cannot  entirely  nmove  the  cloud 
that  has  darkene  I  my  fair  fame,  I  will 
never  ullow  an  act  of  mine  to  add  to 
its  hlacUnoES." 

Years  passed  by,  and  Mrs.  St. 
Aubyn  wus  a  widow.  The  news  of 
the  General's  d.ath  caused  no  throb 
of  gladness,  no  feeling  of  releau  at 
her  heart ;  for  she  had  grown  calm, 
and  even  cheerful  j    and  perhaps  her 
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duned  that  we  Bhoold  nurrj.  EvQ 
t«Dgiies  would  BguD  be  stirred  ap 
against  ua ;  and  even  now,  I  douM 
not  that  manj  are  expecting  our  nniou, 
■3  the  confirmation  of  all  that  we  hne 
been  already  accused  of.  This  maj 
not  be.  A  Vernon  and  the  widow  oif 
a  St.  Aubjn  must  leave  no  means  un- 
trietl  to  cleanse  her  name  from  the 
stain  that  baa  been  so  unforlnnatelf 
attached  to  it.  M;  decision  is  made: 
nothing  can  ever  induce  me  to  alter 

Thej  parted,  never,  as  it  proved,  to 
meet  agun.  Sir  Charles  went  abroad, 
and,  in  a  few  years,  fell  Id  a  foreign 
land.  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  sorvived  him 
about  a  year,  and  then  died,  as  It 
seemed,  from  a  gentle  and  gradual  Ae- 
dine.     Margaret  Vernon    still   lives, 

Coder  and  sterner  than  ever;  bnt 
life  is  one  of  utter  loneliness.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  repentance  it  at 
work  in  her  heart,  and  that  lbs 
mourns  over  the  wofiil  abuse  of  tht 
power  committed  to  her  charge. 

Over  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn's  grave  Is 
placed  a  tablet,  bearing  umply  her 
name,  and  the  dates  of  her  birth  and 
death,  together  with  two  qnotatiou 
from  Scripture,  which  may  have  pui. 
zlcd  many  of  those,  unac<juainteil  vith 
the  details  of  her  history.  The  first 
is  merely  a  portion  of  «  teit, — a  few 

words:    "  Out  OFMUCH  TRIIULATIJS." 

The  second  is   the   apostle's  precept 

'■  AbsTAJK   FBOM    all    AFrEAKANCK  OT 
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lonely  cottage,  in  the  village  where 
■he  was  dearly  beloved  by  all  ranks, 
who  knew  her  sadstory,  but  were  firmly 
conrioced  of  her  innocence,  was  the 
scene  of  the  most  unbroken  peace  she 
had  ever  known. 

She  was  somewhat  startled  ttom 
her  usual  placid  frame  of  mind,  by 
the  sudden  appearance  of  Major,  now 
M^or  Sir  Charles  Willerslej,  in  her 
humble  home,  but  she  hade  her  heart 
be  still,  and  it  obeyed.  Her  adiiction 
had,  indeed,  ''  been  good  for  her ;  " 
she  had  guned  self-command,  cou- 
rage, and  firmness  since  her  seclnuon; 
and,  best  of  all,  they  were  the  fruits 
of  true  Christian  principle. 

Her  employment,  of  late  years,  had 
been  less  self-reproach  than  self-con- 
■juest,  and  it  was  this  that  enabled 
her,  after  a  few  moments,  to  sit  down 
and  converse  so  calmly  with  the  lover 
of  her  youth. 

Can  any  one  donbt  why  Sir  Charles 
Willersley  songht  the  cotti^  of  the 
recluse?  He  came  to  offer  her  his 
hand,  as  a  companion  to  the  heart  that 
was  her's  already. 

"It  cannot  be,"  said  Mrs.  St. 
Aubyn  ;  while  the  faint  flush  deepened 
on  her  delicate  cheek.  "  I  will  not 
say  that  1  have  never  thought  it  would 
come  to  this, — I  have  of^n  imagined 
that  it  might,  and,  therefore,  I  am 
prepared  for  it.  Charles  Willersley, 
I  shall  never  deny, — for  denial  would 
now  be  useless, — that  you  were  the 
otyeet  of  the  first,  the  only  love  ray 
heart  ever  knew.     But,  it  is  not  or- 
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TuE  work  to  which  we  are  about  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers,  con- 
■titutes,  certainly,  (he  oioat  appalling 
page  in  the  history  of  humanity.  It  is 
a  saddening  and  humiliating  picture  of 
the  moral  depravity  of  UDri^generale 
man  :  and  well  calcidated  to  enhance 
and  to  magnify,  even  in  ihe  eyes  ol  the 
most  incontiderale  and  unrcScciing.tlie 
life  and  the  immortality  which  has  been 
hioiight  (0  light  by  the  K<>9[)el. 

We  who  live,  habitually,  in  the  sun- 
ahine  of  revelation,  little  know  ftoin 
what,  even  here  upon  earth,  it  hat  re- 
deemed us.  We  can  form  but  a  feeble 
Ulimate  of  what  mankind  would  be 
without  it.     It  requires   that  a  man 


should  live  for  sometime  in  a  ra*)-|)il> 
in  order  to  his  appreciating  the  adisa- 
tages  of  the  light  of  the  !un  ;  and  wfl 
must  go,  with  Captain  Taylor  into 
the  society  of  that  reli|iious  sect  ■■ 
India,  whose  horrid  practices  ha*e  bat 
lately  been  revealed,  in  order  duly  to 
understand  the  advantages  which  we 
possess  in  the  aj-stcm  of  religion  nnder 
wiiich  we  have  the  happiness  to  liMi 
and  by  which  alone  we  have  bee* 
rescued  fiom  the  most  deplonble  de- 
pravity and  degTddaiion.  Indeed,  if 
we  mistake  not,  before  this  paper  has 
been  brought  to  a  close,  it  will  very 
clearly  appear,  to  the  iuipartinl  reader, 
that,  wlieretbe  light  of  the  gofpeldoci 
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tial  thine  npon  ouf  niihappj  country. 
iiKn,eiTari  and  wicked nesa,  alto)irether 
u  grou,  and  altogether  as  abominable, 
«■  thoie  which  the  pages  before  U9  de- 
tail irill  be  found  to  prevail,  to  an 
ilanDing  eitent,  amongst  out  own  mi»- 
gaidcd  population. 

The  lyscem  which  the  pages  of  Cap- 
tain Taj'lor  are  intended  to  elucidate, 
cUtuu  an  antiquity  anterior  to  the  age 
of  Mahomet,  although  Colonel  Slee- 
man  conjectures  that  it  owed  its  eiit- 
lence  "  to  the  Tagrant  tribea  of  Mahom- 
nedant  which  continued  to  plunder  the 
country  long  after  tlie  inraaion  of  India 
by  the  Hc^huls  and  Tartars."  I»  to- 
lariei  consist,  indiacrimiuately,  of  Ma- 
hommedaivi  and  Hindoos  ;  and  as  both 
beliere  in  the  power  of  the  godden 
Bhoiranee,  from  irhom  it  is  said  to  have 
derired  iti  origin,  and  observe  Hindoo 
ceremonieB,  it  is  much  more  reaionable 
to  suppose  that  the  former  fell  in  with 
the  ancient  lunentition  of  the  latter, 
than  that  the  latter  adopted,  with  re- 
TigiaQB  reverence,  a  mere  modern  inno- 
mioa.  Huggee  i',  at  once,  a  religioii 
aid  a  profesBion.  Its  votaries  ar6 
canicientiouB  murderers,  who  are,  upon 
priuciples  of  divine  benevolence,  at  wur 
■ith  the  whole  human  race,  beyond  the 
drcle  which  circumscribes  themseNps, 
tsil  sho  feel  it  a  sacred  duty  to  put 
C1CTJ  man  they  meet  to  death,  when 
tluttan  be  doue  without  compromiiing 
Hinr  owD  aareiy,  and  consider  them- 
K'rn  entitled,  by  a  divine  right,  to  the 
efmti  of  their  victims,  as  a  leward  for 
Am  fidelity  to  the  goddess  to  whom 
tli(TBcknowl«dgeaspirituai  allegiance. 
Their  motto,  litemlly  it.  "  kill  and  take 
postCMion ;"  and  »o  effectual  were  their 
■ean*  of  concealment,  that  although 
tbeirdreadfu!  practices  were  carried  on, 
■nthout  intermiiiion,  for  probably  not 
less  than  a  thousanO  yearijBnd  although 
their  number*,  in  all  probality,  were 
Dot  less  than  ten  thousand,  the  British 
Government  never  became  acquainted 
*ith  the  existence  of  the  system  until 
IBIO,  *  when  the  disappearance  of 
nsnj  men  of  the  army,  proceeding  to 
and  from  their  homes,  induced  the  eom- 
nander-in-cbief  to  issue  an  order  warn- 
1°;  the  soldiers  against  it.' 

"  In  1813.  afler  the  murder  by  Thugs 
of  Lieut.  Motuell,  W.  Halhead,  accom- 
fuied  by  a  slnji^ -detach  meni,  proceeHed 
to  lie  villages  wbera  tlie  murderers  wer« 
kxnn  to  reude,  and  was  resisted.  The 
lli^s  were  discovered  to  be  occupying 
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tnany  vlllagei  io  lb«  pergunnahs  orSib. 
dousE,  and  to  have  paid,  for  generations; 
large  sums  annually  io  India's  Govern, 
ment  for  protection.  At  this  time  it  ws^ 
computed  that  upwards  of  nine  hundred 
were  in  thcne  viltagei  alone-  The  retist- 
ancB  offiired  by  the  Thugs  to  Mr.  UaU 
head's  detacbuient  cau»ed  their  ultimata 
diipersion,  and  no  doubt  they  earned  the 
praclice  of  (heir  profeition  into  distant 
parti  of  the  country,  where  perhaps  it  had 
been  unknown  be  Pure. 

"Itappearsstrange.thataaearlyaslSlfl 
no  measures  for  the  suppression  of  Thuggee 
were  adopted;  forthat  ihe  praelices  oftho 
Thugs  were  well  known,  we  have  the 
iirongeil  evidence  In  a  paper  written  by 
Doctor  Sherwood,  which  appeared  in  lbs 
Literary  Journal  of  Madras,  and  which 
la  admirably  correct  in  the  description  of 
the  ceremoniei  and  praclice  of  the  Thugs 
of  Soulhem  India.  One  would  suppoaa 
that  ihey  were  then  considered  too  mon- 
strous for  belief,  and  were  diicredlted  or 
unnoticed;  but  it  is  certain  that  from  that 
time  up  to  1S30.  in  slmott  oveiy  pan  of 
India,  but  particularly  in  Buodetkhund 
and  Western  Malwa,  large  gangs  of  Thugs 
were  apprehended  by  Major  Borthwiclc, 
and  Captains  Wardkw  and  Henley. 
Many  were  tried  and  executed  for  the 
murder  of  trsvellen,  but  without  exciting 
ing  (hare  of  public  atten- 


tion.    No  bl 
t!/4lem,  it  indeed  its  c< 
aive  orgsnisatioii  was 
if  suspected,  believed. 

"  In  that  year,  however,  and  for  soma 
years  previously,  Thuggee  seemed  Io  have 
reached  s  renrful  lieight  of  audacity,  and 
the  ipjverrimenl  could  no  longer  remain 
indiiferent  lo  an  evil  of  sudi  enormous 
and  increasing  magriiude.  The  attention 
of  several  distinguished  civil  officers^ 
Mewrs.  Siockwell,  Smith,  WllkiasoD, 
Bon  h  nick,  and  others, — had  become  at. 
tracted  with  great  interest  lo  the  subject. 
Some  of  the  Thugs  who  had  been  seized 
were  alloned  life  on  the  condition  of  de> 
nouncirig  I  heir  atsooiates,  and  among 
others  Peringhea,  a  leader  of  great  no- 

"  The  appalttngdiacloBuresof  this  man, 
so  utterly  unexpected  by  Captain  (now 
Colonel)  Sleemsn.  ihe  political  agent  JM 
the  prorinces  bordering  upon  the  Nerbudda 
river  were  almost  discredited  by  that  able 
officer ;  but  by  the  exhumation  in  the  very 
grove  where  he  happened  lo  be  encsmped 
of  no  teu  than  thirteen  bodies  in  varioul 
states  of  decay, — and  the  offer  being  tnada 
to  him  of  opening  other  graves  in  and  near 
the  spot, — the  approver^  tale  was  too 
surely   conflrmed ;    bis    informatioa  wa  , 
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■dad  upon,  aod  Urge  guigi,  whtdi  bad  dlMrict,  and  eiteoded  tbeir  depredatiou  to 

Bswmbled  in  Rajpootana  for  the  purpose  the  citiet  of  Poona  and  Hjdeiabad,' 
or  going  out   on  Thuggee,  were  appre-  "  Similar  to  the  preceding,  a*  •bomng 

belied  and  brought  (o  tciaL"  the  daring  chaiacier  or  ihe  Tbug)Ke  opet*- 
tionti   Has  the  fad,  that  at  the  canton- 

FoTlhwIth.  the  mott  MliTe  measure*  ™t"'   "^   "i"8"'«.'   '.''«    l^"'   'f.  '^ 

were  taken  for  the  sunptcMion  of  their  ^'"■P   "'  *^^  '''""^   ""7"^  *"«'•■ 

dreadful     avstem.       ApproTera    were  ""» a -e-pect'ble   merchant  of  the  place 

found,   frora   al.no<t    evUy   gang,   by  ""^l -'"■   "'"'?'   *   r-^^^'"  S""'""' 

whun,   discloaure.  were   mad^  which  -'"•    """'   '?""'"■   ^^".f^^ .^^ 

J      J  ■.     ^  ■    .1.  .  ft  ■_  On  ono  occasion  he  applied  to  the  officer 

rendered  it  certain  iha  Thuggee  wa.  m  ;„   ^j^-,   ^^^        ^  ^^  j;^^  C^^„ 

active  op^'^^'P"  O'er  the  whole  of  In-  r,      y    f„,  .  p„  („  bring  tome  rMi 

diai  and  this  infofraal.on  was  uniformly  f„^   Bombay,  l^oh  he  knew  were  o. 

corroborated   by  the   disinlerment   of  ^^,  accompanied  by  their  owner,  a 

bodies  m  p  ace.  pointed  out.  where  the  ,„erchai.t  of  a  town  not  far  from  Hinffo- 

Thugs   had   immolated   their  victims.  i^ .  be  murdered  thti  peiaon.  bn  aOend- 

Our  author  here  obaervet  r—  „«,  „d  cattle  driTera.  brought  the  mer- 
chandise up  to  Hingidee  undar  the  pa«ba 

"  Few  who  were  in  India  at  that  period  had  oblained,  and  sold  it  openly  in  the 

(1831-32.)   will  ever  forget  the  eacite-  cantonment ;    nor  would  this  have  enr 

ment  which  ihe  discovery  OMaiioned  in  heen  discovered,  had  he  not  confessed  it 

every  part  of  the  country ;  it  was  utterly  after  bis  apprehensioii,  and  gloried  in   it 

discredited  bj  the   magistrate!  of  man;  as  a  good  joke.     Bj  ihia  man  too  and  bii 

districts,  who   could    not   he   brought    to  gang  many  peraoDi  were  murdered  ia  (*• 

believe     that     this     ailenlly      destrucUve  owy  ioiaar^  (i«  coa/oaaini/.  wiihin  one 

ayitem  could  have  worked  without  their  hundred   yards  of    the   nuinguard.  and 

knowledge.      1  quote  the  following  pas-  were   buried   hardly   6ie  hundred  jaids 

sage  from  Colonel  Sleeman's  introduction  from  the  line  of  sentries  !     I  was  myself 

to    bia   own    DUat     curious     and     able  preaent  at  the  opening  of  several  of  ihcN 

work.  unblessed  graves,  (each  containing  tevenl 

" '  While  I  was  in  civil  charge  of  the  bodies,)  which  were  pointed  out  by  the 

diitriel  of  Nursingpoor.  in  the  valle;  of  approvera.   one  by   one,  in    the    coolest 

thBNerbudda,intheyearsl822.  lS23.aud  manner,  to   those   who   were  assemUed, 

1824.  no  ordinary  robbery  or  theft  could  "H  "«  "e™  sickened  and  gave  up  ftmher 

be  committed  without  my  becoming  ac-  •e»'c''   '"  •'""jn^     The   place  was  lb« 

quaintedwith  it,  nor  was  there  a  robber  drj  channel  of  a  small  water-roune,  com- 

or  thief  of  the  ordinary  kind  in  the  dis-  munLcalLng  with  the  river,  not  broader  or 

trict,    with    whose   chaiacler   I   had   not  deeper  than  a  ditch  ;  it  was  olowj  to  lb* 

become  acquainted  in  the  discharge  of  my  "»''  *"  ■  neighbouring  village,  one  of  ibe 

duty  as  a  magislralei    and  if  any  man  ">"»  outlet!  Iron  the  cantonment  to  lb« 

bad  then  told  me  that  a  gang  of  astassins  country." 
by   profession  resided   in   the  village   of 

Kund^ee,  not  four  hundred  janls  from  Diiclwiirea  like  theie  could  not  he 

my  court,  and  that  the  eilensive  groves  made,  without  eiciiing  the  horror,  and 

of   the   vill^e  of  Muod^r.   only  one  arouiiiig  the  vigilance  uf  the   Indian 

(tags from  me  on  the  road  to  Saugor  and  government  (  and  the  measures  which 

Bophal,  waa  one  of  the  greatest  bhils.  or  nave  Ucea  tukcn  for  the  detection  and 

placeaof  murder,  in  all  India;  that  large  conviction  of  the  mi»creiinta,havc  bicn. 

gangs  from  Kindoosian  and  the  Dukhun  aa  the  following  statemeul  will  etiooe, 

uaed  to  rendetvous  in  these  groves,  re.  to  ■  great  extent  successful  : 

main    in   them    for   days   loguther   eveiy 

year,  and  cmnj  on  their  dreadful  iiade  all  "  From  1831  to   1837,  iDelusive  tbirs 

along  the  lines  of  road  that  pais  by  and  were 

branch  off  from  ihem,  with  the  knowledge  Transported  to  Peiuuig,  &c ^010 

and  connivance  of  the  two  landhotden  by  Hanged <li' 

whose   anccslon  these   groves  had    been  ImprimnedforhfewithhardlabDur      W 

planted,   1  should   have   (bought   him   a  Imprisoned  in  default  uf  security .      S' 

fool  or  a  madman,  and  yet  nothing  could  Imprisoned  for  various  periods  ...      ^^ 

have  been    more  true;    the  bodies  of  a  Released  after  trial ^ 

kandrad  trvBttitri  lie  buried  in  and  among  Escaped  from  jail " 

Ihe  groves  of  Mundisur,  and  a  gai^  of  Died  in  jail    " 

assassin*  lived  in  and  about  the  village  of  . 

KunMlee,  while  1  WW  magiMnle  of  the  '  '-^ 
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''  Addei  to  Ibe  above.  Captain  R«j- 
DOldi  Tncntioned  thai,  at  the  time  he 
vrote,  upoanla  of  IBOO  DoioriouB  Thuf[i 
wnre  at  large  !n  firioiu  psrta  ot  India, 
whow  luime*  were  kitono  :  boit  mBny 
bendea  flilMed,  it  ia  impotuble  lo  con- 
Well  may  onr  author  add  j  — 

"  How  enwTiiom  Iherefore  »ml  ha»o 
been  tbe  destrucliati  of  human  lib  and 
property  Id  India  facfote  Thuggee  wai 
known  to  eiiU  or  waa  only  partiallj 
checked  J  How  many  Ihoutanda  muM 
aoDually  hue  perklied  by  the  handa  of 
tbeie  remoneleM  aaiaaina  I  Awful  in- 
deed i«  the  cootemplalioD  i  for  during  the 
whole  of  the  IroubJoua  timea  of  the 
Mahralla  and  Piodharee  wan  their  trade 
louriJied  ;  nor  wai  it  (iit  1631  that  their 
whole*ale  ayatein  of  murder  received  any 
•erioua  checL  :  and  ader  ita  general  dii- 
coTery,  the  countlcsa  and  iSvcling  sppli- 
earion*  from  familiea  to  the  ofGcen  of  the 
departiiKDt  to  endearour  to  procure  them 
uoe  knowledge  of  the  place*  where  their 
niung  reUlivea  bad  been  deatrojed,  that 
tbej  might  have  the  niiterable  nlufaction 
d(  perfonuing  the  ceienioniea  for  the  dead 

— (howed  bow  deeply  the  evil  bad  aOected 

■welj.- 

Tbe  work  before  ua  can  acarcrly  be 
ailed  ■  work  of  fiction.  It  wua  aug- 
geated  by  the  diacloiiurea  of  an  ap- 
proTpr,  wlioae  HetalU  of  hii  owu 
airocilica  had  excited  a  horror  in 
India  ;  and  almoit  e*erv  incident  which 
ii  dHcribed,  will  be  Tonnd  icrifled  to 
the  very  letter,  in  the  "  Illu9tr.<tioni  of 
the  Hiittiry  of  the  Thui;s,*  which  waa 
publiahed  in  Londoit  in  tS37,  and 
which  our  readers  will  remember  ei- 
dled  at  that  tiiDe  to  much  atientiuD. 
The  pennnal  appearance  uf  the  ptin- 
cipal  hero  in  the  piece  i*  ihus  de- 

"  He  it  what  would  be  called  a  ahort 
man,  about  five  feet  aeven  inchea  in 
beigbl;  his  figure  ii  now  (tender,  which 
may  be  the  effect  of  his  lung  imprlsun. 
BMnt, — impnKinaieDl  it  can  hardly  be 
called,  except  (hat  to  one  of  hit  formerly 
free  and  unrestrained  habilt  and  pursuits, 
tbe  smallert  r«s(niat  must  of  course  he 
itbomc  in  the  higheal  degree  and  painfut 
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to  bear.  Bia  age  may  be  about  thirty- 
fin  or  forty  yean,  but  it  nts  lightly  on 
him  for  a  natite  of  India,  and  it  hai  not 
in  the  least  whitened  a  heard  and  muata- 
chioa  on  which  he  eiidenlly  expends  great 
care  and  pains,  and  which  are  alwaya 
trimmed  and  curled  with  the  greatest 
nealneu.  His  figure,  as  I  hare  Bid,  is 
alight,  but  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  com- 
pact, ngile,  and  muscular,  and  his  anils  ai« 
remarkable  for  (he  lailer  ciualily  combined 
with  unusual  length  and  imewyneit.  Hii 
dress  is  always  scrupulously  neat  and  clean 
and  put  on  with  more  allentiun  to  effect 
iban  is  usual  with  his  brother  approien, 
his  turban  being  always  lied  with  a  Bmait 
cock,  and  his  waist  tightly  girded  with  an 
English  abani  or  a  gaily  dyed  handkerchief 
where  once  a  thawl  uf  cash  mere  or  a  hand* 
kerchief  of  bri>cade  was  better  Bulled  to  hii 
preleiisiona.  lu  compleiion  he  ia  fair  for 
a  native ;  his  face  is  even  now  strikingly 
handsome,  and  leads  me  lo  believe  that 
the  accounts  of  his  youthful  appearance 
have  not  been  exaggerated.  His  forehead 
is  high  and  broad  i  his  eyes  large,  spark- 
ling, and  very  expn'ssite,  eapeciallj  when 
his  eloquence  kindles  and  bursts  forth  in 
a  torrent  of  figurative  language,  which  it 
woukl  he  impossible  to  render  into  Eng- 
liih,  or,  if  i[  were  rendered,  would  appear 
to  the  Engli'h  render,  unused  to  auch 
forma  of  speech,  highly  exaggerated  and 
absurd.  His  cheeks  are  somewhat  sunken, 
but  his  nose  is  uijuilioeandel^antly  formed, 
and  hii  mouth  small  and  beautifully  chi- 
selled, and  his  leeth  ore  eicjuiailely  while 
and  even.  Ilia  upper  lip  ia  graced  with  a 
pair  of  amati  mutlathioa,  nbich  would  be 
the  envy  of  many  a  gay  lieutenant  of 
hussarsi  while  a  beard  close  and  wavy, 
from  which  a  Blra);gling  hair  ia  never  suf- 
fered lo  escape,  d<jH:ends  nearly  to  hii 
breast,  and  hides  a  throat  and  neck  wblcfa 
would  be  a  study  fur  a  painter  or  a  sculp- 
tor :  lu  courplclc  all,  his  chest  is  very 
broad  and  prominent,  and  well  contrasU 
with  the  effect  o(  h'n  small  waist. 

•'  His  manner  is  graceful,  bland,    and 
polite, — it  is  indeed  more  than  gentleman. 

equalled  even  by  (he  Mahomcdan  noble- 
men, with  many  of  whom  I  have  oitoci- 
iy  rradcis  who  in 
and  become  acquainted 
with  its  nobles  and  men  of  rank,  will  ea- 
limate  at  onre  how  high  is  the  meed  of 
praise  on  this  loure  which  1  give  to  Ameer 
A  i.  Hia  languge  is  pure  and  fluent, 
perh^  a  little  afieeted,  from  bis  know- 
ledge of  Persian,  which,  though  slight,  is 
sulEdent  lo  enable  him  to  introduce  word* 
and  eiprasHoui  in  thai  language,  oDeo 
when  they  are  not  needed,  but  still  it  ii 

'IC 
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Bun  Oordoa ;  be  pridohiaueirupon  it, 
^d  hotda  in  lupmne  coDtempt  Ihoie  nho 
tpeik  (he  corrupt  patoH  of  the  Dukhuu, 
oi  the  Mill  nors6  one  of  HiadostBii.  Al- 
log«Uier  Ameci  Ali  ii  a  chancier,  and  ■ 
nan  of  immeDae  imporlance  in  hi>  qrq 
opinion,  and  that  of  every  one  else  ;  and 
the  swagger  which  he  haa  now  adopted  ia 
his  gait,  but  which  ia  eiidentl;  foreigTi  to 
Ilfni,  doei  not  sit  amiss  on  his  aow  reduced 
condition. 

■'  Reader,  if  you  can  embod;  ihaso  ds- 
KHptions,  jou  have  Ameer  Ali  before 
;ou;  and  nbile  fou  fiaze  on  the  picture 
in  jour  icaagiDBiioD  and  look  on  the  mild 
and  «ipreati>e  face  you  maj  have  tancied, 
jou,  as  I  was,  would  be  the  last  penon  to 
think  (bat  he  was  a  professed  murderer, 
and  one  who  in  Ibe  i^ourie  of  his  life  has 
committed  upwards  of  seven  hundred 
murders.  1  mean  by  this,  that  be  has 
been  actively  and  peraonally  engaged  in 
the  destruvlion  of  Ibat  number  of  human 


The  indiTidual  thus  pourtrayed,  is 
the  eon  of  parcnia  trim  wtre  muTdtred 
by  the  Tliujfi  ;  be.  bimaelt  baiiog  been 
b^ir-slrangled,  and  only  rescued  from 
dealii  by  the  leader  of  the  band,  who 
a<h>pted  bim  as  his  son,  and  treated  him 
ftom  thencefurth  with  great  and  unde- 
Tialing  kindness.  It  was  long-  hcfnTe 
he  knew  more  of  his  reputed  father, 
Iban  that  he  was  a  wandennz  merchant 
wbohad  realised  much  weallh,  until  one 
erening  he  overheard 
between  him  and  his  associate 
he  hiiDSrlf  became  much 
The  purport  of  it  was,  thai  i 
high  time  to  initiate  him  iiitf 
leries  or  their  horrii)  prufession,  and 
eren  dangcrons  tu  defer  his  iaitiaiion 
much  longir. 

Accordingly,  he  passes  a  sleepless 
njebt,  revolving  in  his  niiiid  the  purpart 
c»  the  strange  dialogue  which  he  had 
heard  j  and,  in  about  a  month  after, 
Ismail,  hia  reputed  fjiher,  returoa  from 
one  of  bts  marduding  expeditions,  anij 
hjsving  learoeil  from  the  bo;  that  he 
h^  overheard  bim  and  his  conf'de- 
nttea,  when  tliey  wete  consulting  on  the 
occasion  adverted  lo  above;  he  makes 
hiu  fully  acquaiitled  with  the  whole 
nyitery  of  iniijaity,  a.«  it  was  piufessrd 
br  the  Thugs,  and  earuestly  rahurts 
bus  to  becnuie  uni;  of  their  number. 
As  the  words  in  which  he  olfers  hia 
GOHRtel  to  the  eager  and  cunSding 
Tonlh  mar  be  said  to  conttia  the  phi- 
lowphy  ttf  Tbugism,  it  would  be  unjust 
tvtiMt  noble  company  of  martyr*  in 


o  the  mys- 


"'Thus  br,  my  son,  have  I  related 
some  events  of  my  lifa  for  your  instnie- 
tion,  and  I  have  little  more  lo  add.  I 
need  hardly  now  mention  that  I  am  a 
Thug,  a  member  of  ihat  glorious  profes- 
uon  which  has  been  transmitted  from  the 
remotest  periods,  to  the  few  selected  by 
Alia  for  his  unerring  purposes.  In  i',  the 
Hindoo  and  the  Moslim  both  unite  as 
brothers  ;  among  Ihem  bad  faith  is  never 
known :  a  sure  proof  that  our  calling  is 
blessed,  and  sancUoned  by  the  divine 
authority,  Por  where  on  this  earth,  my 
son,  wiU  you  Hod  true  failb  to  exist,  ■(- 
cepi  among  us?  I  we  none  in  alt  ny 
dralinga  with  the  world  :  in  it,  each  nsn 
is  inceisanlly  striviag  to  oulwil  and  (U- 
ceWo  hia  neighbour :  and  I  turn  from  ils 
heartleasness  to  our  Inith,  vrfaich  it  ia  le- 
fresfaiog  to  my  soul  to  contemplate.  Fran 
the  hiwest  to  the  highest  among  ur,  all 
are  animated  with  the  same  tealj  go 
where  we  will  we  6nd  the  same  brother- 
hood  ;  and  though  differing,  perhaps,  in 
many  parti,  in  customs  and  points  of  prac- 
tice, yet  their  hearts  are  Ibe  same,  and 
all  pursue  the  great  aim  and  end  of  Thug- 
gee wiih  the  tame  ipiriu  Go  where  we 
will,  we  find  homes  open  to  <!»,  and  a 
welcome  greeting  among  tribe*  even  of 
nhoae  language  we  of  Hindortan  are  ig- 
norant :  yet  Iheir  signs  of  recc^ition 
are  the  same  as  oun,  and  you  need  but 
to  be  thrown  among  Ibem  as  I  have  been, 
to  experience  the  truth  of  my  assenimvk 
Could  this  be  without  the  aid  of  Ood  ? 
So  clashing  are  human  iniertsta,  and  so 
depraved  is  the  so^  slate  of  our  country, 
that  I  own  no  such  feeling  could  eiial 
without  the  divine  will.  Some  repugn 
Dance  you  will  feel  at  the  practice  of  lbs 
prufession  at  fint,  but  it  ia  soon  oier. 
come,  for  the  rewards  hi'ld  out  are  loo 
glorious,  to  allow  us  lo  dwell  foe  a  mo- 
ment on  Ihe  means  we  use  to  attain  them. 
Besides,  it  ii  fate,— the  decree  of  the 
blessed  Alia  I  and  who  can  wiibstandil? 
If  he  leads  us  inio  the  undertakioa,  ba 
gives  US  Grm  and  brave  heartp,  a  deter- 
mination which  no  oppoiilion  can  o*er> 
come,  and  a  persererance  which  never 
yet  failed  to  accomplish  its  object.  Such, 
my  son,  is  whit  I  would  make  you ;  you 
will  enler  on  your  calling  at  onee  in  ahigh 
grade,  under  my  auspices,  a  grade  which 
others  spend  yean  of  eienion  to  attain  ; 
you  will  never  know  wani,  tor  all  my 
wealth  shall  be  shared  with  you.  Be  flrm, 
be  courageous,  be  subtle,  be  faithful ; 
more  you  need  noL  llcte  are  the 
bigbest  qu^iflcaiioas  of  a    T1iug>  and 
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WH  prta  ma  to  Mt,  tod  m j  ioiwnnitioa 
waa  complete.  M;  fitlur  recairad  tlu 
congratulntioa*  of  the  UHmlJ;  oo  tlia 
fottanate  iuua  of  tfa«  cercmonj,  and  ht 
tlien  addrgiwd  me  u  followa. 

"  '  My  ton,  thou  bait  lakeo  upon  thea 
Ihe  pTofiBiiaa  triiich  ia  of  all  tba  moit 
nnciunt  and  acpeplable  to  tba  diTinitf. 
Tbou  buit  iworu  10  le  faitlifu),  Lra^e,  and 
•etret  i  to  punua  lo  de«truclion  aveiy 
humaa  bring  whom  chance,  or  thy  inge- 
nuity, may  throw  into  thy  power,  with 
the  eiceplion  of  thoaa  who  are  lorbiddea 
by  iha  Inwi  of  our  proFaiiian,  wbich  ar* 
now  to  thea  wcred,  Thewara  particular 
•ecta,  over  whom  our  poww  doaa  not  ex- 
tend, and  H'hoie  >HCri6ca  ii  not  Bccapb> 
aUa  to  our  diTine  patroueii;  they  ara 
tiie  Dliol.ee.,  l>hBl»,  Sikbe,  Nunuck. 
•baheei,  MudHree  Fukaera,  daDCing-man, 
muiiciani,  BhunLeei,  Tnileea,  Lohar^ 
Burraei,  and  mnimed  or  leprout  paraond 
With  theae  exciniuut,  the  tvbole  iu.m.,a 
race  H  open  to  iIl,-  diBliuctmn,  and  thou 
must  omit  DO  potsiljle  mvani,  (hut  al  hU 
timei  dependent  ii;>oa  ilia  omeni  by  whidt 
we  are  ffuided,)  to  cuoipnai  their  deitme- 
tion.  I  have  nnw  fiai-tied  i  you  tm  b«. 
comeaTbo)[(  and  wluit  remaiai  of  thj 
profeibioD,  will  bo  ahown  to  thee  by  our 
Gooroo,  who  will,  under  tha  neceaaarT 
caramoDioi,  iaatruct  thee  in  ita  detaik,' " 


Uiow  wUch  anatm  IioBonr  nd  mpect 

Bmong  onr  frBtamity,  Rod  lead  to  certain 
aucceai  and  high  rank.  Ai  for  me,  I  look 
Emt  to  HA  you  at  the  head  of  a  band  of 
your  own,  to  retire,  and  in  qniet.  pus  the 
remainder  of  the  yaara  allotted  lo  me, 
coDttnt  with  hearing  the  praiu  which 
will  be  baloired  upon  Ameer  All,  the 
dariuf  and  enterpriaing  ion  of  Iimail  I 
till  than  I  ahall  be  jour  guardian  and  in- 


■I  •  On  the  day  of  tba  Daaara  tba  care- 
non;  of  my  inauguratioo  a*  a  Thu)[  coo- 
OMOcad.  I  waa  bathed  and  dteued  in 
Mw  ctotba*  wliich  bad  never  been 
Ucacbvd,  and  led  by  tba  band  by  my 
lather,  who  officiated  oa  tba  Qaorao  or 
s)»rilual  director,  and  to  whom  aeemed 
ia  be  confided  the  entire  directiou  of  the 
ceramoniea.  I  waa  brou^bt  into  a  room, 
where  the  leadera  of  the  baud  I  had  he- 


imbled  a 


ling  o 


dean  white  cloth,  which  wa*  apread  in 
tha  centre  of  the  apartmeot.  My  father 
tben  advancing  lowarde  tbeni,aaked  then 
whellier  they  were  content  to  receive  me 
■a  a  Thi^  and  a  brother,  to  whioh  they 
■11  anawered,  •  We  are.' 
_  ■•  I  waa  then  cooducled  into  the  open 
•ir,  accompanied  by  the  whole  nomher, 
when  my  father,  nmag  bii  bandt  and 
eyea  to  Iha  aky,  cried  in  a  load  voice, 
'  OhBbowaneel  motlier  of  the  world! 
whoae  vouriei  we  are,  receive  tbia  thy 
•ervant — voucfaiufe  to  him  thy  pratactiun 
—to  na,  an  omen  ahich  may  aaaura  ua  of 

"  We  waited  for  loma  time;  and  at 
Jart,  frum  a  tree  over  our  head*,  tha  loud 
twittering  of  the  amall  tree  o«vl  waa 
beard. 

** '  Jey  Bhowanee  !  Victory  to  Bho- 
wanee  I'  cried  the  whole  of  tha  leadera  ( 
and  my  father  embraced  me,  aaying, 

"  '  Be  of  good  cbaer,  my  loni  the 
cnea  ii  moat  favourable.  We  could 
hardly  have  expected  lucb  an  one;  thy 
■CcaplatiOD  i»  com  plate.' 

•■  1  wai  then  re-conducted  to  tba  apart. 
meui.  and  a  pi.kaie,  (Ut  holy  ayniho!  of 
our  profeHioo,  wai  pbiced  in  .my  right 
band,  upon  a  white  baadkerchiar.  I  wa* 
deured  to  raite  il  ai  high  aa  my  breMt; 
and  an  oath,  a  fearful  onth,  wai  then  dic- 
tated Id  nje,  which  1  repeated,  railing  my 
left  into  theair.and  invoking  tba  goddeae 
lo  whose  aervice  1  waa  devoting  myeelf. 
Tba  aame  oath  waa  repeated  by  me  on 
the  bleaaed  Korao,  after  which  a  amail 
p*c«  of  conaacniad  Goar,oraoarMingw, 


The  parly  set  out  upon  tbeir  mur- 
derous expedition,  full  ulreligioua  hope 
and  joy,  a»  the  )ieciiliur  favaiuitea  of 
heaven;  Tortwo  jack  ataea  had  brarod, 
the  one  on  the  right  hand)  and  the 
other  OQ  the  left  j  tt].d  that  waa  conr 
aidered  lo  clear  an  indication  of  the 
will  of  deity,  that  none  but  the  moat 
impious  could  diareg.id  it  The  fol- 
lowing  inalTUCta  ui  aa  to  the  nunner  im 
wbicli  the  aacheea  or  inveiglera  perrorm 
their  part : — 


duty  were  two  Hinduoa,  one  by  name 
Bhudriaatb,  whom  I  have  mentioned  be- 
fore, a  Brahmiot  and  Ihe  other  a  man  of 
inferior  cute,  by  niime  Gopal  j  but  batb 
were  peraona  of  the  moit  blend  and  p«t^ 


the  rest,  highly  ci 

veDturea,  in  the  town,   and  joined   mj 

father  on  hia  taking  hii  place  in  tha  •>- 

"  Bhndrinath  told  us,  that  he  had  goTM 
through  the  whole  of  the  Baitr  without 
aocceaa  when  be  wa*  attracted  to  a 
buanea'a  ebop  by  a  reipeclable  old  man, 
who  -waa  in  high  diapnie  with  the  bunoaa. 
He  went  up  to  hln,  aad  the  old  gentU- 
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Bad  tlie  otbit  leHdan  had  ipreod  their 
carp«ts;  and  tDaay  of  the  hand  being 
■ssBmlfled,  there  earned  b  general  eon- 


mtm,  who  mu  in  a  *ialeDt  pawion  at 
■ome  attempted  emclloD  on  the  part  of 
the  aierchnnt,  immediately  acco>l«d  him, 
and  belted  him  to  be  witiieu  lo  thetreat- 

actian,  eiprpuing-  ut  the  uime  Lima  hit 
iDtention  of  haviri);  Lha  man  brou|jht  le- 
fora  tha  RoIwhI  for  liii  diihoneMy. 

<'  *  The  bunnoi  was  rery  iiiH)l«at  and 
BllUMTi:,-  BhudriiiBth  went  on  to  aaj , 
•  and  af[ar  louia  aUu  real  ion,  I  contrived 
to  Mltle  the  mnLLer  by  diat  of  ihcanla 
aiiJ  panuaiiona.  Tha  old  miia  •eemod 
Lifjhly  plenied  with  mn ;  unci  it  naluciillf 
led,  afiar  ire  le^t  the  shop  touellier,  lo  a 
cuQfersiilion  hIiouI  wliithvt  I  wat  goinj;. 
and  who  I  rhi.  I  took  adrnntagtf  of 
tbii,  lo  coilTiiice  hiiu  thHl  the  Iowa  wki 
uo  ufe  miJence  For  ■■  traveller,  eren  for 
a  ni§[ht,  aad  diocuirafed  that  be  Wa>  a 
Penien  niooUuddev,  or  writer  in  llifl  ter. 
Tica  »F  the  EtiiJHh  uf  Na^poor,  wliithar 
he  Wrii  traielliiiK  with  hi>  son. 

•• '  I  orcourtu  alarmed  him  ni  much  a* 
1  could  with  Hccnuntsor  tha  thierei  nod 
TbUK>  on  the  road,  and  reprfieolvd  our- 
•eWei  to  bu  a  company  of  travHilen  pro- 
ceedini;  nteo  to  Nu^poor,  on  our  wiiy  to 
tha  Dukhua,  and  nuociated  toj^elliar 
fur  muluiil  protection ;  and  thut  we 
atwnyi  retted  outaide  the  villHgei,  aa 
bein)(  the  tikU  plncri  when  our  number 
waaeo  lerjie.      He  teemed  >o  itruck  with- 

and  join  at,  thdt  1  lost  no  time  in  prat»- 


him  ia  pnckio)^  up  hi*  thinit,  and  I  have 
no  douht  they  will  he  here  before  lunHt.' 
"  '  Bjrik  AUh  !'  eicUimed  my  falber  ; 
•  your  lace  ii  bright  in  our  eyei,  Bhudri- 
DHlh  ;  and  1  baia  no  duubt,  ladi,'  aaid  he 
to  tlie  knot  of  liilenen,  •  tliat  the  old 
Kbayet  hw  nbundance  of  money  and 
jawele,  and  hii  plunder  will  help  lo  are  ui 

-09  of  hi*  own  free  will,  we  muil  even 
waylay  him,  and  tlial  loo  in  the  neit 
march.  A  abort  lime  will  decide  lbi>; 
and  if  he  doe>  uot  come,  tome  uf  you 
Lu)[haec>  muit  be  off  to  prepare  the  bhil 
or  pl«ca  of  burial.' 

•■  But  we  ware  eared  the  trouble  ;  for 
the  Kbayet  came  into  our  camp,  ai  he  had 
liild,  by  luaaet,  and  wa*  met  ut  tlie  coD- 
lioe*  of  It  by  my  fnllier,  and  the  two 
other  jomudart.  The  re^peclahililj  of 
hi*  iippe-raiico  -truck  me  roi-.^ibly ;  he 
wu*  vvideully  a  man  of  pnli«lied  ma'ineri, 
nod  liad  (ecn  court*  and  ifuod  auciety. 
After  arranging  hii  Iravellini;  cart  lo 
deep  in,  by  placing  *ume  tent  wnUiaround 
it  for  protection  to  hi*  women,  he  and 
bi*  eon,  an  intelligent  handtome-lnoking 
jouth,  came  tu  the  ipot  where  my  father 


•<  Who  could  hare  told,  Sahib,  the  io' 
teutioni  of  ihoae  by  whom  he  wne  eur. 
rounded  I  To  me  it  wa<  wanderfuL  t 
knew  he  wa*  lo  die  that  nljfht,  for  that 
had  been  determined  when  be  arrived 
in  our  camp,  and  while  he  was  nrraoipng 
bi**leapinv-ptnce,  t  knew  too  that  a 
*pol  h»d  been  fixed  on  for  hie  ffrare,  and 
that  of  lho<e  with  him  ;  For  I  bad  accom. 
paniad  my  father  to  it,  and  aaw  that  it 
wa*  hefEun  ;  and  yet  there  aot  my  father, 
and  Hooiein,  and  Ohoua  Khan,  and 
many  othen.  The  pipe  and  the  atory 
paeaed  round,  nnd  (he  old  man  waa  de- 


inted  villaiiei  truly  here  ia  aome  en. 
joyment  in  the  eociely  orgentleman,  who 
bave  seen  the  world,  there  I  ihould  have 
been  in  perpotual  drvad  of  robber*,  and 
■hould  have  not  ilppl  e  wink  nil  night, 
white  here  I  need  not  eren  to  be  watch- 
ful, linca  1  am  aetured  Ly  the  Khan 
S«hih,'  pointinir  to  my  father,  '  that  I 
■hull  be  wall  taken  care  of.' 

"'  Ay !'  p-owlad  out  io  a  wbiapor  an 
old  Thui(  who  lat  behind  me,  <  ha  will  ba 
well  taken  care  of,  lure  enough,  1  will 
•ee  to  that.' 
•"  Ho*,'  *aid  I. 

«  He  (tavB  the  tigro.  by  wliieh  I  knew ' 
him  to  he  one  of  the  Bhuttotea  or  itraug. 
ler*  who  bad  been  aelecled, 

*' '  1  have  an  old  grud^ia  n^inat  him,' 
he  cuotinued.  'and  the  lime  iacome  whan 
I  can  repay  it.' 

■• '  Tell  me  how  it  happened,'  (aid  I  in 
■  low  tone,  for  the  men'*  face  wore  a 
*aTRge  eiprestlun  a*  he  >aid  it. 

"  '  Not  now,'  aaid  he,  •  how  cna  I?  1 
will  tell  you  to-murrow  night  when  we 
meet  in  the  mujili* :  thnt  man  ia  Brij 
Lall,  ee  great  a  rascnl  ai  ever  lived,  one 
who  hai  committed  more  murder*  and 
more  villanie*  in  hi*  life  than  any  of  ut 
Thug*.  _  But  hi*  cup  ia  foil,  hi*  breath  ii 

me,  and  it  will  go  forth  nerer  to  return.' 
"  '  And  the  boy.'eaid  I,  '  that  fair,  fine 
hoy, — lurely  be  will  be  spared.' 

To  tell  all  he  *aw,  1  auppoee,'  aaid 


the  I 


No, 


,   Mea 


le  first 


know  tetter,  end  *o  will  yon  one  of  thete 

"  And  he  went  round  and  eeMted  him- 
•elf  juat  behind  the  old  man,  who  turned 
about  as  though  he  were  intruded  upon. 

•>  <  Sit  itill.  ait  atill,-  aaid  nay  fatbtr; 
'  it  ia  only  a  companion  1  inauopencMnp 
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like  ihii,  arary  om  ii  priTil««d  to  hear 
tbe  coDT«nBtioD  ol  ths  BTaniag  miijilii, 
and  WB  niuallj  End  lome  ong  Rmong  u( 
who  am  enliien  tha  erenitiir  with  a 
Ule,  until  it  ii  tima  to  r»t  Tor  tha  nlghL' 
■•  So  tha  old  Thug  ut  itilh  1  could 
■e«  him  plnyin^c  wilh  hit  filial  ireiipon, 
the  liandkerchief,  now  pul]iii)(  it  lliruu);h 
ooa  baod  nad  now  through  tba  other; 
and  I  gascd  on  tha  group  till  my  brain 


with  exciteratnt,  with  in- 


leuas  a^ony  I  miijht  call  it  witb 
Inith.  There  Mt  tba  old  man  :  beaido 
hitn  hia  Dohia  lookiog  boT  :  behind  them 
(hair  deatroyera,  only  awaiting  Ihaiignal  j 
asd  the  old  man  looked  »  unconicioua 
of  danger,  wa*  ao  entirely  put  off  bii 
gaard,  and  led  into  confarHtion  by  tha 
mild,  bland  mtinnen  o(  my  father,  (hat 
what  could  he  hare  auipected  ?  That  ha 
wu  ru  the  bandi  of  thoae  from  whom  he 
wna  tomeet  hiadentb?  Ah,  nu  1  And 
aa  I  irasad  and  gaierl,  how  I  longed  to 
acream  out  to  bim  to  fly  I  had  I  not 
known  that  my  own  death  would  haTe 
followed  inttantaneooalj,  had  I  done  it. 
Yet  it  would  hare  been  of  no  uh.  I 
tnrnad  away  my  eye*  fiom  them ;  bnt 
they  returned  to  the  lama  place  involun- 
tarily. ETery  movement  of  tha  men 
behind  aeemed  the  prelude  to  the  fatal 
ending.     At  lut  I  could  bear  the  inteO- 

aof  my  feeling*  no  longer :  I  got  up, 
wa*  buirying  away,  when  my  father 
followed  me. 

"  '  Where  are  you  going?'  aaid  he; 
>  I  ioaiat  on  yonr  ataying  here ;  thii  ii 
your  initiation!  you  mait  aee  it,  and  go 
throogh  with  the  whole.' 

•■'Iih.-ill  return  directly,'  laid  I:  <  1 
go  hut  a  pace  or  two  i   I  am  lick.' 

«  <  Faint  hearted !'  mid  he  in  a  low 
tone :  ■  aee  yon  do  not  itay  long,  thil 
brce  mast  aoon  end.' 

•■  A  turn  or  two  apart  from  the  aiiem- 
Uy  reelored  me  again,  and  1  returned 
and  took  np  my  former  place,  exactly 
oppoaite  tha  old  man  and  hia  aon.  Ya 
Alia  <  Sahib,  enn  now  1  think  they 
T*  there,  (and  the  Thug  pcnnted  with 
hia  tnger),  father  and  aon  ;  and  the  ■on'* 
lirxe  ayta  are  looking  into  mine,  >i  my 
ftze  i>  riveted  on  thein. 

••  Ameer  Ali  looked  indeed  aa  though 
he  *aw  them,  and  atared  wildly,  bnt  pan- 
ing  hia  band*  acroaa  hia  eyea,  he  returned. 

«  Tanjoob  !  *Bid  he,  wonderful !  I  could 
Uve  iwum  they  both  looked  at  me  i  but 
1  am  giDwiog  old  and  fodiib.  Well, 
Sahib,  I  gaied  and  gaied  at  them,  *o 
that  I  wonder  even  now,  lliey  aaw  no- 
ttung  extraordinary  in  it,  and  did  not  re- 
mark iL  But  no :  the  old  man  con- 
tiaued  a  relation  of  aomn  treatia*  the 
N^poor  Rajah  wat  [orning  with  the 
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Englith,  and  wu  blaming  him  for  enter- 
ing  into  any  league  with  tbein  againtt  hii 
brethren,  when  my  father  called  oat 
*  Tumbako  lao  (bring  tobacco)  I'  It  wai 
the  eignal  I  quicker  than  thought  tba 
Tbughed  thrown  hit  bandkerchief  round 
the  neck  of  the  old  man,  another  one  hia 
Tonnd  that  of  the  son,  and  in  an  inatant 
they  were  on  their  back*  ttrufigling  in 
the  agonie*  of  dexth.  Nut  a  louud  ea- 
Caped  them  hut  an  indietinct  gurgling  In 
their  throat*;  and  a*  the  Ubuttota*  quitted 
their  filial  hold,  after  a  few  momenta, 
other*  who  bad  been  waiting  for  the  pur. 
poie,  took  up  the  bodie*  and  bore  them 
awaj  to  the  alraadj  prepared  grave. 

"  ■  Now  for  the  reit,'  cried  my  bther  in 
a  low  tone:  '  aome  of  you  ruth  on  the 
•ervautt ;  aea  that  no  noiia  it  made  i  the 
bullock-driver  and  oLhei*  can  be   dealt 

"  Some  of  the  men  ran  to  tbe  pinca 
the  kbayet  had  choien,  and  lurronnded 
the  unauipecting  can-drirer  and  the 
other  aervant*.  who  were  cooking  under 
a  tree.  I  taw  and  heard  a  acuSe,  hut 
they  al*a  were  alt  dead  ere  they  could  cry 

"  ■  Come ! '  laid  my  father  and  Hooaein 
taking  me  by  tbe  arm*  and  hurrying  me 
along,  ■  come  and  eee  how  they  are  di>- 

■>  I  went,  or  wa*  rather  dragged  along 
to  one  aide  of  our  encampment,  where 
there  was  a  ravine  aome  teetdeep,  in  tha 
bottom  of  which  a  hole  had  been  dug, 
and  by  tbe  ude  of  which  eight  bodie* 
were  lying.  The  (alher  and  aon,  hi*  two 
wive*,  the  buUork  driver,  two  male  *er- 
vaut*,  and  an  old  woman ;  atao  a  aervant, 
who  wai  in  the  inclneure  with  the  women. 
Tbe  bodies  were  nearly  naked,  and  pre- 
*eDted  a  ghaatly  apectacle,  aa  they  Uy  in 
a  coafuied  henp.  but  juat  viaible  from  the 
brink  of  the  ravine. 

"  •  Are  they  all  here  ?'  atked  my  father. 

"  Yea,  Ehodawund,'  laid  one  of  tbe 
Lngbaeea,  whom  I  knew. 

•'  '  Then  in  with  them  I '  cried  my 
father;  and  they  were  quickly  deponted 
in  their  lait  reetiog-ptace,  tbe  bead  of  one 
over  tbe  feet  of  another,  so  that  they 
might  lie  close. 

"  ■  We  had  better  open  them,'  said  tbe 
Lugha,  •  for  tbe  ground  is  loose  and  thej 
will  swell.' 

"  So  gashes  were  made  in  their  abdo- 
mens, and  the  earth  quickly  tilled  in  on 
stamped    down,  the   top 


could  have  discovered  that  eight  human 
beings  bad  been  aecreted  beneath  the 
spot.  We  turned  away  from  it,  tuii mery 
ont  btlook  huudfto  rtpoae." 


ITuiggee  in  Jbulia,  and  Ribaadiun  in  Irdcatd,  eaapmnd.     [Ju. 
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Such  jrere  the  religioiu  duties  irbiofa 
these  men  perforined,  and  for  which 
th^  deemed  themaelves  liighly  ineri- 
tonooB  ID  the  eyes  of  the  diTinit? 
whom  thej  tCTied.  Peaceful  were  the 
•lombera  of  the  pious  band,  and,  no 
donbt,  visions  of  beaaenly  happiness 
flwidened  ttiem  in  their  dreams,  while 
the  old  man,  and  bis  intpre^iiog  son, 
srere  sweltering  in  tbeir  bloody  graves. 

When  morning'  came,  thej  arose  to 
tbeir  orisons,  and  oo  devotees  of  the 
Romish  commanion  ever  wurshipped 
their  patron  saint  with  more  devotion, 
than  the  Thugs  now  exhibited  towards 
tbeir  goddess  Bhowanee. 

But  pmctice  alone  makes  perfect ; 
and  we  proceed  to  the  account  which 
our  author  gives  us  of  how  Ameer  Ali 
killed  his  first  man. 

His  intended  viclim  was  a  Sahoukar, 
or  merchant  of  the  city  of  Nagpoor. 
Ismail  became  acquainted  with  him 
when  he  went  to  dispose  of  the  rich 
booty  of  him  whose  fate  has  been  de- 
scribed ;  and  representing  himself  as 
about  to  proceed  with  a  number  of 
followers,  ail  well  armed,  to  Hyderabad, 
in  quest  of  military  service,  (he  Sahou- 
]tar  proposed  to  accompany  hlin.  and 
gave  him  a  good  sum  for  the  advan- 
tages of  his  escort  and  protection.  He 
was  to  bring  with  him  a  considerable 
unoant  of  treasure,  some  jewels,  and 
•ome  merchandise,  by  which  he  hoped 
to  get  a  handsome  profit  in  ihe  city 
which  he  was  destined  never  to  enter. 

Behind  tbe  party  of  murderers  agun 
upon  theirrouie  ;  the  Sahouliar  rejoio- 
if^  in  the  protection  which  he  had  ob- 
tained, and  his  worthy  attendants  in  the 
Ticb  booty  which  was  in  prospect.  A 
Citing  place  for  the  concluding  scene 
of  tbe  tragedy  was  fixed  upon,  and 
Ameer  Ali  was  elected  to  throw  the 
fatal  handkerchief  aroiiad  tbe  neck  of 
the  principal  victim. 

"  Bs  was  a  large,  nnwsildy  mas^aiid  I 
■htftn  to  think  wbcthu-  he  would  not  bs 
«  good  subjsct  for  my  first  trial.  I  m«D- 
tioned  my  thoughts  to  mj  father,  and  he 
WM  mock  plaaied  with  ma. 

*■ '  I  had  iDtended  to  have  appointed 
70a  to  be  hii  Bhuttota,'  said  he;  •  ha  ii 
too  &t  to  make  any  retistonce,  and  he 
will  bs  the  cRsier  work  for  you,  who  have 
not  as  yet  trird  what  you  lao  do.* 

«  So  from  that  time  I  looksd  upon  bin 
.M  m  first  victim. 

"  I  daily  wsnt  to  my  initrtictor  to  gun 
fradtiMight  into  jay  profession,  •adjrac- 


tised  tba  handliog  of  the  doth  in  ovary 
way  be  pdinled  ant  to  me,  Ha  on*  itj 
proposed  to  inveigls  a  kinely  traveller  into 
in  order  that  I  mi^ht  tiy  a* 
I  him  first;  but  I  olgcctsd  to 
iui»,  III  I  lelt  confident  in  my  own  poirsrs, 
and  wsa  determined,  ai  I  had  selected  tbs 
Sahoukar,  that  he  ibould  be  the  fint  msa, 

"  I  now  felt  that  my  time  had  roias; 
tbat  in  a  very  few  hours  1  might  lake  my 
place  with  the  rest,  havii^  astsblishMl  b) 
right  to  be  their  equaL 

"  Perhnps  it  was  weakness,  Sshib,bat 
from  thnt  tijne  I  avoided  tbe  sight  of  the 
Sahoukar  as  much  as  posaible.  I  MW 
him  once  or  twice  on  the  road  I  butaaio- 
voluntarr  shudder  crept  through  me ;  aa^ 
like  a  foot,  I  almoal  wiihed  I  were  bMk 
again  atour  village.  But  it  was  toolsis 
to  retract ;  I  had  acharaclerto  gaia,  sad 
Ihe  esteem  of  him  who  best  loved  ms,M> 
father,  to  secure.  To  turn  hnck  was  in- 
pouible,  and  to  evince  the  smallest  cow- 
ardice was  to  de^trade  myself  imtrisn- 
bly.  I  bad  therefore  no  reioarce  but  to 
do  m^  best;  and,  in  truth,  when  Iks 
Suhoukiu-  WES  not  before  me,  1  felt  ■• 
reluel^mce  to  perform  my  part,  but,  M 
the  coDtmry,  the  same  desire  1  had  bafbn 
cipeHenced  to  distingabh  mysalf. 

" '  I  was  rouaed  from  my  train  of  tho^ 
by  mr  father,  as  he  called  out '  Uooshi- 
area  !'  (raution)  This  was  the  prepara- 
tory signal.  He  went  to  the  side  of  lbs 
cart,  and  represented  to  the  SahoukBT  thai 
we  had  reached  tbe  ttream.  Bad  that  Iks 
bank  was  lo  iteep,  and  the  hod  so  itooyi 
that  he  must  get  out  and  walk  over  te 
the  other  side,  if  no  further.  This  w«s 
quits  aufficieol ;  the  man  got  oat,  audi 
after  saeiag  the  cart  safely  down  tbe  tts^ 
bank,  was  preparing  lo  rollow  bimaalf. 

•'  Tbe  whole  scene  is  now  befofe  Ma 
Tbe  bullocks  and  tha  drivers,  with  th* 
Thugs,  were alliaacoafusedgroapia lbs 
bed  of  the  little  stream,  the  men  skoali^ 
and  urging  on  their  hsuU;  but  it  Wis 
easy  lo  see  that  every  man  bad  a  Theg 
dose  to  him  awailioK  the  signal.  Tbay 
ware  only  a  few  feet  below  us,  and  lbs 
stream  was  so  narrow  that  it  wM  with 
soma  difficulty  all  could  stand  in  its  bed. 
especially  wben  tbe  earl  reached  tbe  bot- 
tom. Above,  stood  ay  fslber,  Koossii^ 
and  m^lfr_the  Sahoukar.  one  of  Us 
servants,  and  several  other  Thags. 

"  I  was  eagerly  waiting  tbs  sifoal,  I 
tightly  grasped  tbe  foul  handkerthisf,  aad 
my  firal  victim  was  within  a  foot  of  me! 
I  wsuC  behind  him  as  being  prcTarsbla  Id 
ons  side,  and  observed  one  of  the  otJw 
Thqgs  do  iht  auie  lo  a  aarsaat    Tht 


DMs  of  drawing  their  atteotion  to  U)« 
mnite  depraiit^  of  our  covmon  na> 
ture;  and  shewing  them,  by  lining  ex- 
ampleE,  the  slate  of  brutal  degeDeracf 
to  whicb  we,  anj  of  us,  might  be  re< 
duced,  wtre  we  deprived  of  that  giii<I- 
ance  from  above,  which  we  have  in  the 
boly  ScTiptures- 

The  woilt  before  usillustralM.in  th« 
most  siriking  manner,  a  truth  wliicb 
should  never  be  absent  fr>>m  out  minds ; 
that  a  fijae  religion  is  at  powerrul  for 
evil,  as  a  true  ri'ligioo  is  powerful  Tor 
good  ;  and  that  the  latter  dues  not  tend 
more  to  raise  and  to  elevate,  than  the 
former  to  degrade  and   to   brutalize  a 

Nor  ia  this  a  truib  predicable  only  of 
our  eastern  fellow-sulgecta.  What  !■ 
ribandism  (accurding  to  recent  dis- 
closures before  a  parliamentary  com- 
mittee,  and  as  it  is  known  to  many 
amongst  ourselves,  by  means  of  private 
CommuDicatioDS,wbichmay  vet  become 
public,}  bnt  a  species  ot  political 
Thuggee,  in  which  the  conspirator*  are 
of  one  religion,  end  bind  themselves, 
by  an  oath  of  blood,  to  the  extermina- 
tion of  all  from  whom  opposition  to 
their  evil  designs  might  be  apprehended? 
These  consplrdton  are  confederated  for 
purposes  which  could  not  he  avowed 
without  bringing  down  upon  them  tbe 
vengeance  of  the  law  ;  and  if  the  Tliugi 
are  their  superiors  in  the  article  of 
safe  and  expeditious  murder,  tbey  are 
immeasurably  beyond  the  Thugs  in 
the  article  of  skilful  perjur;,  by  which 
tbey  make  the  very  forms  of  law  con- 
tribute to  defeat  the  endi  of  jnstice. 

Is  BQ  individual  marked  out  for  ri- 
band  hostility,  he  is  waylaid,aud  cruelly 
beaten  upon  the  road,  by  an  armed 
multitude,  against  whom  he  can  make 
DO  resistance  P  Due*  hi*  life  fall  a 
saoriGce?  Where  i*  tbe  individual 
daring  enough  to  appear  at  a  prosecn- 
tor  against  ine  delinquents  ?  Does  he 
survive  ?  He  is  himself  prosecuted  a* 
though  he  were  the  aggressor  in  the 
affray ;  and  the  cases  are,  alai,  too 
numerous,  in  whicb  the  infernal  malig- 
nity of  a  band  of  murderer*  ha*  thus 
caused  an  innocent  aud  an  injured  indi- 
vidual to  undergo  the  penalties  of  the 
law,  for  a  crime  of  which  they  were  the 
perpetrators,  while  he  was  the  object. 

Of  the  system  in  India,  ire  have  the 
British  resident*  and  officers  declaring, 
that,  until  the  appalling  facts  were 
forced  upon  their  notice,  they  would 
h)»e  laiigtMil  to  tcotn  the  man  who 


Ai  m^ 1  inatinctivelT  foUowed  him — 

i  ■canely  feb  (hat  I  itirTed,  so  intensely 
««s  I  obwrving  him.  ■  Jey  Kalce  ! ' 
sfaouled  mj  father :  it  was  ibe  ngnal,  and 

"  As  quick  as  thought  the  cloth  wu 
lomid  his  neck— I  seemed  endued  wilh 
(aperfaunwn  strength — I  wrenched  his 
neck  TouDcL — he  stnjggled  convuUively 
far  an  inrtanl,  and  fclL  I  did  not  quit 
^  hM,  I  kaelt  down  ou  him,  and 
stranad  the  cloth  till  my  band  ached :  but 
bamovadiuit— bewasdead!  I  quitted  my 
bold,  aad  started  lo  my  feet ;   1  was  mad 

Vlb  excitement] my  blood  boiled,  aad 

I  felt  ai  Ifaougk  1  could  have  strangled  a 
huMkad  otbeia,  so  easy,  so  simple  bad  ihe 
raalily  been.  One  turn  of  my  wiiit  bad 
tJaced  oie  on  an  equality  with  those  who 
lud  followed  the  profession  for  yean^ — I 
httl  taken  tbe  first  place  io  the  •nlerprise, 
for  I  had  killed  the  principal  viclim  t  I 
skould  reccire  tbe  praise  of  the  whole 
iMod,  many  ot  whom  I  was  conSdeot  bad 
looked  on  me  as  only  a  child," 

The  tiger  had  now  tasted  blood,  and 
bit  future  life  did  not  belie  hiaown  pre- 
diction. Many  and  truculent  were  the 
eiidences  which  he  gave  of  devotion  to 
bit  goddess  Bhowanee,  nor  was  he  ever 
after  known  to  experience  any  com- 
pnnctiotis  visitia^iB  at  the  pcrjielralion 
of  tbe  most  atrocioua  crimes.  On  the 
cootTdTT,  whenever  an  occasion  pre- 
■ented  Itself  of  signaliMn);  bis  skill,  he 
feh  all  tiie  keennee*  of  a  sportsman  in 
the  pnnuit  of  game  ;  and  ei^'iyed  his 
anhallowed  avocatioo  aa  an  amusement, 
while  he  pursued  it  as  a  profession, 
apd  observed  it  as  a  religious  duty. 
Tbe  whole  account  is  strikingly  illus- 
tntive  of  the  manner  in  which  evil  may 
become  nur  good,  and  (be  conscience 
gndualljr  aeit^ed  a*  with   a  red  hot 

Here  i*  a  man,  not  wpne,  in  all  pro- 
iMbility,  than  a  majority  of  bis  epeciei  \ 
dutiful  to  his  reputed  lather,  kind  to  his 
snbordi nates,  faithful  and  affectionate 
toward*  bis  wife  and  cliildren,  yet, 
ready,  at  any  moment,  to  murder  any 
onoReDdiag  traveller  who  might  be 
Uirown  in  bi*  way.  and  even  to  glory 
in  ttM  deed,  as  entitling  him,  in  a  pecu- 
Uar  manoer,  (o  the  favour  and  ptotec- 
tion  of  heaven !  And  why  do  we  bring 
*0  revolting  a  subject  under  the  notice 
of  our  readers  ?  I*  it  for  the  purpose 
ol  aciting  their  abhorrence  against 
t^mtex  Alii  and  hit  unhallowed  aa- 
tqpatea?    No,  truly  i  but.  for  the  pin- 
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■hould  attempt  to  penuade  them  of  iti 
eiiiteuce  ?  What  sajt  Colooel  Slee- 
man  ?  Our  readen  hiive  alreudv  «een 
bU  vroTdi,  in  a  previous  pari  or  this 
paper ;  and  nil!  not  thia  remind  them  of 
timilar  declaralinai  on  the  part  of  some 
of  our  Whig  III nc lion ariei,  iea|iecling 
the  eiiitence  of  rlbaudiim  in  Ireland  i* 
We  muat  ei[ireta  a  doulil,  however, 
that  Ihejareequ^lly  sincere:  as  we  are 
quite  uiisfied  they  are  not  equnllv  di»- 
intereited.  The  Bvaiem  of  Irish  Thug- 
gee ii  polUicat  ai  well  as  religiom.  It 
it  by  acting  upon  the  tem|K>ral  power, 
that  it  is  enahled  to  accomplish  its 
cccleaiatiieal  objecta.  Tlie  pari;  in 
power  have  sold  themiclves  to  woili 
the  will  of  the  great  agitator,  to  whom 
the  Irish  Thu^'i  look  up  as  their  Miij(- 
niiB  Apullo  ;  and  anj  severe  denuu- 
ciaiion  of  them  would  be  followed  by  a 
withdrawal  of  the  support  which  they 
haie  hitherto  given  the  ministerial  can- 
didatea  at  the  contested  elections.  It 
was,  therefore,  the  interest  of  the  Whig 
functionaries  to  make  light  of  the  ro- 
mouti  respecting  the  character  and  the 
extent  of  this  eonspiracy,  whicli  was 
favourable  to  their  own  party  designs, 
however  formiduble  it  might  he  to  the 
integrity  of  the  empire.  But  we  see 
that,  even  without  any  such  interest, 
honest  and  intelligent  men  are  very 
liable  to  be  deceived,  when  the  subject 
to  which  their  atleution  is  called  is  of 
the  revolting  and  almost  incredible 
character  of  Thuggee  in  ladia,  and  ri- 
bandism  in  Ireland. 

In  India  we  Hnd  many  of  the  fuoe- 
tiouaries  of  the  Indian  government  in 
league  with  the  murderers,  who  pay 
them  a  stipulated  sum  Fur  Iheeonnivanee 
which  they  experience.  In  Ireland 
the  ribandmeu  manage  better;  they 
contrive,  by  getting  intu  the  police,  to 
be  paid  a  sti[)u1ated  sum  for  acting  a 
part  in  which  they  are  far  more  useful 
to  their  fraternity  than  they  cuuld  be  in 
any  other  capacity  ;  nor  will  it  be  de- 
nied that  the  national  aehouls  furotsh 
many  berths  for  such  of  them  as  love 
more  aedeotary  employment,  and  who 
delight  in  teaching  "the  young  idea 
how  lo  ihool ;'  nhile  their  more  active 
and  enterprising  brethren  are  meriting 
the  favour  of  heaven  by  shooting, 
themaelvea,  their  heretical  enemies. 

Nothing  surprised  our  friend.  Ameer 
A)i,  more,  than  to  find  Thugs  amongst 
the  Mahometan  priesthood,  who  were 
admirable  in  directing  theii  fellovr- 
labourers  io  that  sacred  calling  to  the 


richest  bootT,  aod  whoalvrayi  shared, 
largely,  in  iFieir  unhallowed  gains.  To 
this  there  is  nothing,  that  we  kDow,cor- 
responding  in  the  riband  system  ;  but 
we  are  at  a  loss  for  any  decisive  proofs, 
that  It  has  been  discountenanced  by 
the  Romish  clergy.  We  know  the  ei< 
tent  of  llieir  influence,  and  we  know 
also,  the  extent  of  the  conspiracy  i  or 
rather,  indeed,  we  are  unaware  of  the 
limits  by  which  it  is  bounded,  pushing; 
as  ii  does,  its  pernicious  offaboota  into 
every  part  of  the  island.  And  it  is  very 
hard  to  reconcile  its  emaiing  spread 
among  the  Koman  Catholic  popolationi 
with  anyKrioiueffbrtsforitasuppreasioa 
on  the  part  of  their  spiritual  advisers. 

We  tell  the  House  of  Lords,  aid 
we  tell  them  advisedly,  that  their  cmd- 
mittee,  during  the  last  sesaion,  went 
but  skin  deep  into  that  branch  oftheiT 
inquiry.  They  obtained,  however, 
evidence  enough  lo  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  a  moat  formidable  conspiracy, 
which,  as  long  as  it  continues  un- 
checked, must  render  Protestant  life  and 
properly  insecure.  We  call  upon  them 
to  go  on  with  the  inquiry.  We  pledge 
ourselves,  that  if  it  be  earnestly  and 
assiduously  prosecuted,  disclosures  will 
be  made  which  will  astound  (he  em- 
pire. We  beseech  them  not  to  leave 
the  loyal  men  of  Ireland  at  the  mercj 
of  bands  of  miscreants,  who  are 
brought  up  with  a  hatred  of  Protestant 
instilu lions,  and  who  feel  that,  so  far 
from  incurring  guilt,  they  are  laying 
up  a  store  of  merit,  by  persecuting 
unto  death  their  heretical  enemies. 

Let  noblemen  and  gentlemen  resi- 
ding in  happv  England,  make  the  ease 
their  own.  Let  them  suppose  that  a 
conspiracy  has  been  organised  about 
them,  which  causes  them  lo  l>e  in  per- 
petual alarm  for  their  lives  i  that  tliey 
go  from  home  without  being 


their  families,  witliout  leaving  them 
filled  with  Ibe  most  agoaising  appre- 
hensions ;  that  their  most  undoubted 
rights,  as  landlords,  they  dare  not  ex- 
ercise, without  provoking  a  vialtatioB 
of  ruffian  violence,  which  might,  at 
any  moment,  wrap  them  and  their 
sleeping  households  in  flames  ;  that  a 
refunal,  on  their  part,  to  go  into  court, 
and  testify  favourably  to  the  character 
of  any  of  the  miscreants  of  this  coo- 
spiracr,  who  for  any  cause,  has  been 
brought  before  a  legal  tribunal,  is  an 
offence  only  to  be  expiated  by  death; 
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tbit  to  be  concfined  in  the  dUlribution 
oTieligioDS  Iracla  or  tlic  Bible,  or  to  be 
tiding  in  the  muintenanee  of  rctiptural 
icboal),  or  interested,  generally,  about 
tbe  moisl  habits,  or  the  religious  en- 
Hgfaleament  of  the  peo[ile.  is  an  offence 
uier  to  be  pardoned,  and  nhich,  it  il 
pinely  believed,  will  be  forgiven  nei- 
IhtT  in  tbii  world  nor  the  world  to 
caw ;— let,  we  taj.  tbe  English  no- 
bleman or  genlleiDBD,  who  Uvea  in  a 
lud  where  the  laws  are  supreme,  and 
■liire  ruffiun  violence  dare  not,  ai  j'cl, 
met  itself  against  the  eonitituted  aii- 
tiioiiiiet,  only  realize  in  thought  these 
tppalling  circumstances  in  thecondi- 
tioii  of  the  nobUmen  and  gentlemen 
oTtliis  country,  and  refuse,  if  he  can. 
Id  renew  the  inquiry,  by  which  alone 
Mme  remedy  may  be  found  for  such 
[■tolerable  evili. 

There  it  one  feature  by  «hich  the 
^iteiii  of  Thuegee  in  India  is  diwrri- 
miuted  from  Thn^ee  as  ii  is  prac- 
IJKd  in  Iieland  ;  and  ibal  is,  the  more 
ipcedy  and  merciful  mode  in  uhich 
Uk  victims  are  put  to  dedth.  In  In- 
^uwe  have  ceeti,  tlie  whole  aifuir 
«r  death  is  transacted  in  a  few  mi- 
ulM.  The  uoauspectbig  tiarellefs 
tie  SDv  in  the  enjoyment  of  health 
ud  hsppiaeis ;  and,  before  a  quarter 
rfu  hour  baa  elapsed,  they  are  lieep- 
\'%  the  etrrnal  sleep,  under  soils  as 
induii  ai  if  they  had  never  been  trod, 
ntuliuQnniffled  w  if  tbe  winds  of 
iM'nhid  never  disturbed  them.  But 
ulidaod  it  is  not  so.  The  ribbon- 
■m  ire  must  cruel  and  butcherly  mur- 
limn.      Id    tbe    buruing    of    Wild- 
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Goose  Lodge,  when  Ihe  victims  en- 
deavoured to  escape  out  of  the  win- 
dows, ibey  were  thrust  back,  with 
pitciiforks,  into  the  flames  ;  men,  wo- 
men,  children,  babes,  born  and  unborn, 
were  thus  pitilessly  consigned  to  des- 
truction ;  their  screams  of  agony  be- 
ing answered  only  by  the  ioluriate 
yells  of  tbe  exulting  demons,  who 
danced  in  savage  triumph  around  the 
blazing  cditice,  uniil  it  sunk  in  a  mas* 
of  rtfius  upon  Ihe  blackened  conei  of 
its  inmates.  The  wretch  who  was  the 
ringleader  in  this  conS|iiracy  was  the 
clerk  of  a  punish  chape!  in  ihe  neigh- 
bourhood, and  held  in  no  small  reve- 
rence for  his  sanctity  by  bis  neigh- 
bours. On  the  Sunday  fulluwing  the 
arson  and  murders,  such  was  Ihe  sanc- 
tinionious  bearing  of  this  ruffian,  that 
he  appeared,  surpliced,  and  with  a  cru- 
cifix in  his  hand,  at  the  head  of  a  pro- 
cession, in  which  were  many  of  his  ac- 
complices ;  and  they  all  went  nn  their 
knees  around  the  chapel,  repeating, 
with  great  seeming  devotion,  a  litany 
of  curves,  in  which  they  consigned  to 
eternal  destruction  those  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  dreadful  deed.' 

But  let  us  turn  to  the  more  en- 
durable atrocilics  of  happier  India. 
Our  hero,  ihe  approver,  is  furlu- 
nate  enough  to  wile  himself  into  the 
good  graces  of  a  soldier  of  rank,  who 
is  proceeding  to  the  camp  of  Dost 
Mohammed.  His  appearance  is  des- 
cribed as  gallant  in  Ihe  extreme  j  and 
to  attack  bim  is,  obviously,  a  service 
of  danger.  The  party  arrive  at  the 
place   fixed   upon,  and  the   Nunab   ia 


*  A  pii'ture  representing  ihe  riband  lodge,  wblch  was  held  Ihe  night  before  the 
tarnipg  of  Wild  Goose  l.odge,  was  enhibited  in  lliis  city  a  few  yeiirs  since,  and  cer- 
t»iiily  ipptared  to  us  one  of  the  moat  promising  efforts  of  ■  young  artist  we  have  ever 
wni.  The  scene  was  a  Romiili  chapel,  and  a  iolitary  linht  from  ihe  altar  illuminated 
dufronp,  who  were  aitemliled  to  rvreive  their  RdhI  instrurtions.  Devine  appenred 
M  Ike  niied  plntfutm,  wliere  the  altar  alood,  in  the  act  of  adminislering  the  oath  of 
Uool  to  a  new  cunfedvrBte,  his  countenanee  strongly  eipreuira  of  the  maligasat 
l«pitfy  by  which  he  was  possessed  ;  and  Ihe  group  by  whom  he  was  surroundi-d,  ex- 
viiUi  Id  their  demeanour  and  visages,  ersry  THrielyoF  the  iiifrrnal  spiril  by  which  they 
Wretclvated,  whirh  could  be  expressed  by  the  art  of  Ihe  pninler.  It  wn<,  indeed, 
n  ippalliDg  represenlnlion  of  humanity  demoniied  by  a  lalie  reliuion,  "  The  human 
Wl,"to  uu  the  larguagB  of  Curmo,  "charred  ir  •'•-  "■ —  "•■  — 
tiTptuioDi;  black  and  Moodleisi  capable  < 
datriKtive  Same  by  which  it  couiumei  and 
MDt  in  the  possestioa  of  a  gentlemaD  in  the 
wiibed  that  it  were  the  property  of  Lord  St 
trir  they  looked  at  it,  they  would  reflect  thtit  there  was  not  n  face  upon  llie  can  vats 
Mors  ihem  which  might  not  be  the  representalinn  of  a  national  •chtwtmaster  I  Ths 
Hine  of  the  yogog  painter  is  M'Manus;  he  is,  ws  believe,  this  moment,  Ujrinf  bit 
Iwtiaes  b  Lomtoa.    We  heartily  wish  him  good  success 
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eqlovliiK  the  bcTerege  in  which  he  <Ie> 
llgbled  :— 

••  •  Ha !  Mcer  Sahib,'  cried  he ;  <  whkt 
do*l  (Adu  tbink  ?  here  hRve  I  beeo  endet- 
Tonrin^  to  pennade  thii  worthf  father  of 
tbioe  to  iBte  •oma  of  mj  iheriiet,  Bj 
Allk!  'tit  a  drigk  worlhj  of  persdi*e,  and 
yet  lie  Iwean  it  ii  bitter  and  doe*  not 
agree  witti  hit  itomaeli.  Wilt  thou  take 
■  drink  7*  and  he  tendered  me  the  cup. 
•  Drink,  man  !  'twill  do  Ibee  good,'  aud 
keep  the  cold  wind  oat  of  thee ;  and  a*  to 
the  preparation,  Ml  wnrraat  it)|ood;  for 
there  breathe*  not  in  the  tea  kingdom*  of 
Hind  a  tUre  *o  ikilied  in  the  art  of  pre- 
pating  luhjm  ai  Kureena  yooder.     u  it 


'<  •  Mjr  lord'*  hrouT  )■  great  toward  hie 
■lave,'  *aid  the  maidea ;  '  and  if  he  ia 
pleaivd  ti*  all  ihe  carea  for.' 

"  ■  Then  Ir.ng  enolher  cap,'  cried  the 
Nuval  1  ■  for  wliat  laith  the  lOng  ?'  and 
ha  roared  out  the  burden  of  one  I  had 
heard  before— 

"  F*fBl*  pel,  to  nini  n«pe»pWrkli»e  lioliy»:"e 


Now  with  a  few  fair  girl*  to  >ing  a  (rhuial 
or  two  to  u*,  methink*  n  heaien  might  be 
made  oiit  of  ihii  wild  tpoL' 

■■  '  It  i*  a  good  thoui^ht,  Nnwali,'  cried 
I,  chimiog  in  with  hi*  humour;  >we  will 
get  a  (et  of  Tuwaif*  from  the  next  village 
we  come  to ;  I  dare  aay  tlief  will  aecom- 
pBnjr  III  for  a  march  or  two.' 

"'You  »ajwell,  Meer  Sahib;  Toor* 
■re  good  word*,  very  good  word* ;  and 
luihallal  we  will  have  the  women,' laid 
the  Nuirab  alowly  and  indietinctly,  for  he 
had  now  (wallowed  a  large  quaotitj  of 
the  infuuon.  which  had  a^ected  hii  head. 
■  Bjr  Alia!  tbey  diould  dnoce  too — like 
thii — '  continued  he  with  energj,  and  he 
got  up,  and  twirled  liinurlf  round  once  or 
twice  with  hii  arm*  extended,  throtriag 
leering  gtanee*  around  upon  us  all. 

"It  WBi  irreuitilily  ludlcrou*  to  behold 
him.  Hie  tplendid  armour  and  drew  bat 
ill  a**orled  with  the  mincing  gnit  and  ab- 
ntrd  motion*  he  wa*  going  Ihroogh,  and 
we  all  Iflughfd  heartily. 

■•  But  the  larce  wa*  proceeding  too  long, 
and  we  had  iteroer  matter  in  hand  than 
to  wnte  our  time  and  opportuDil]'  in  inch 
foolerie*.  So  I  begged  him  again  to  bo 
tatted,  and  motioned  to  Surfurei  Khan 


to  he  ready  the  initant  be  thould  ite  me 
go  round  to  hit  back. 

•■•Hoi  Kureena,'  cried  be, when  be 
had  again  tealed  himtelf,  >  bring  mart 
tabzee,  my  girl :  by  Alia !  thie  thint  it 
unquenchable,  and  Ihon  art  eicelUng  thy> 
telf  to-day  in  preparing  it.  I  nnt  have 
more,  or  I  ahall  never  get  to  the  end  ef 
thi*  vile  ttage.  I  fiel  now  ■■  if  I  cmU 
■leap,  and  tome  mora  will  revive  ne.' 

■■  ■  Faxil  Khan,  bring  my  hooka,'  criel 
I  a*  loud  o  I  conld.  It  was  the  *%aJ 
we  bad  agreed  on. 

"  '  Ay,'  cried  the  Nuwab,  •  I  will  beg  a 
whiff  or  two,  'twill  be  agreealile  with  my 

■>  I  bad  now  moved  round  behind  hiai  i 


"■Look,  Nnwabr  cried  he;  and  ht 
laid  hold  on  hi*  right  arm  with  a  firm 
gra^ 

•■  '  How  dare  you  tonch  me,  tlav*?* 
ejaculated  Subzee  Khan.  '  How  date 
you  touch  a  Nun'Hb -' 

••  He  did  not  Goiih  the  tentence.  1  had 
thrown  the  clotli  about  hi*  neck.  Sur- 
furai  Khan  itill  held  hii  hand,  and  my 
father  pulled  at  hi*  legt  with  all  hi*  force. 
The  Nuwib  inored  *«veral  time*  like  a 
man  in  a  deep  ileep,  but  my  grip  wai  SnB 
end  did  not  rtlai;  a  hone  would  have 
died  under  it.  Suddenly,  a*  be  writhed 
under  me,  every  muscle  in  bii  bodyfaK 
Vered  ;  ha  inored  again  itill  loader,  and 
the  now  yielding  form  offered  no  retiit- 
ance.  I  gnced  upon  hii  feature*,  and  «a« 
thut  the  breath  of  life  had  pured  from  the 
body  il  had  hut  now  animated.  Sul>ie» 
KliHO  wa*  dead— I  had  dettroyed  lb* 
alayer  of  bnudredi ! 

"  But  no  one  had  thought  of  hi*  poor 
■lave  girl,  who,  at  tome  didtance,  and  with 
ber  back  turned  to  ug,  had  been  buiily  en- 
gaged in  preperlntf;  another  rich  draught 
for  ber  now  unconicioui  maiter.  She 
had  not  beard  the  noite  of  our  scuffle,  nor 
the  deep  gmau*  which  Imd  eeniped  from 
(ome  of  the  Nuwab'i  people,  and  aha  ap- 
proached the  *pot  where  Snrfura*  Khan 
wni  now  employed  inatripping  the  amour 
and  dree*  from  the  de»d  body. 

'■  Yn  Alia!  Sahib,  what  a  piercing  abriek 
ttcnped  her,  when  the  aaw  what  had  been 
donal  I  ahall  never  forget  it,  nor  her 
look  of  horror  and  miaery  a*  the  rutlied 
foru'ard  and  threw  hertelt  on  the  body. 
Although  muster  and  alave,  Suhi^  Ibey 
hud  lured. 

"  Her  lip*  were  glued  to  Ihote  of  the 


*   A  cup  (of  wine)  i*  drunk, — tb«ii  Ibave  dninkitt 

What  il  it  to  auy  one  ?  y^-'  • 

•  •  Ciooglc 
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■ncotactmn  osrpte,  nbWh  bkd  >e  oflen  r«> 
lumed  her  wwrn  c»re«»CT,  and  «' 


Wnot  b7  itbicfa  i\te  bud  lued  in  ttieir  pri. 
wte  boun  to  call  him,  and  implored  bim 

"  '  He  cwiaot  be  dead  1  he  euiuot  he 
de*d!'  cried  Ibe  Cur  girl, — for  ibe  (■■■ 
beuUiful  to  look  on,  Sabib,  u  ihe  parti; 
roMi  Mid  bnufaed  back  her  diibaralled  bair 
Irom  herejeej  'ud  yet  be  mam  not — 
be  ipealw  not' — and  ibe  gsied  on  bia  fei- 
turei  for  a  monieDt.  ■  Ah  I'  ahe  (creamed, 
'  look  al  bia  tytt — look  at  them — Ihej 
will  Tall  out  or  bia  bead  I  and  bii  caunte- 
sance,  1i*  not  m;  own  lord'a — tboie  are 
not  the  lipa  which  hare  often  ipobea  kind 
■ordito  hia  poor  Kureenal  Ob, mf  heart, 
■bat  apain  is  there  r 

"  '  Tiii*  will  neierdo,'  cried  I;  'aome 
of  yon  put  her  out  al  her  misery  ;  for  my 
part,  I  war  not  with  women.' 

*■*  Hie  girl  iifair,'  aaid  Surfurai  Khan; 
'  I  will  gire  her  a  last  chance  for  life.' 

"  >  Hark  ynu  T  cried  be  lo  her,  •  ibis  il 
no  time  for  fooling ;'  and  aa  he  rudely 
riiook  her  by  the  am<i  abe  looked  up  in 
his  face  with  a  piteous  eiproaioD,  and 
patMed  to  the  body  by  whicfa  ahe  waa 
koeeling  and  mourning  as  she  rocked  her- 
self to  and  fro.  '  Hear  me,'  cried  the 
Shan,  '  ihoae  who  hare  done  that  work 
will  ettd  tby  miserable  life  unlees  tfaou 
bsarkenest  to  reawn.  I  have  no  wife,  tm 
diild-.  thou  Shalt  he  both  to  me,  iflbDa 
wih  rise  and  follow  me.  Why  waite  fur. 
ther  thought  on  the  dead?  And  thou 
wsst  his  slave  too!  Rise,  I  say  again, 
and  thy  life  ia  spared— thou  sbalt  be  free.* 
"'  Who  spoke  to  me?'  said  she,  in 
tones  scarcely  audible.  ■  Ab,  do  not  take 
QM  from  him ;  my  heart  is  broken !  I 
am  dyinn,  and  you  wuutd  not  part  lu  ?' 

■■<Li>ten,  TooU'  exclaimed  the  Kban; 
'bcTore  this  assembly  I  promise  thee  life 
iDd  a  happy  home,  yel  tbou  bearkenest 
Dot:  tempt  not  tby  {ale ;  a  word  from 
■M,  and  Ihou  dieiL  Will  thou  tlien  fol- 
loir  me?  my  hone  i>  ready,  we  nill  leave 
the  dead,  and  think  no  mote  uu  the  fate 
iX  luDi  who  lies  there.' 

"'Think  ao  more  on  bim  !  forget  bim 
— Bty  own,  my  noble  lover  1  Oh,  no,  no, 
no !  Il  he  not  dead  ?  and  [  too  am  dying. ' 
"■Again  I  warn  Ibee,  miserable  girl,' 
cried  Surfurai  Kban  ;  'urge  me  not  to 
tiM  force  ;  1  would  that  you  followed  me 
ailliDgly—^a  yet  I  hare  not  lud  bauds  on 
■bet.' 

"A  biw  moau  was  bcr  only  reply,  as  she 
<med  again  lo  the  dead,  and  caraued  the 
<btaited  and  now  stiffening  featoraa. 

"■Away  with  the  bodyl'  cried  1  to 
nas  of  tbe  UigfaMCs,  wbo  wet*  miting 


"  My  order  was  obeyed ;  fonr  of  then 
•eiied  the  body,  and  bore  it  off  in  spile  of 
the  now  frantic  exertions  of  the  riaTe ; 


'  struggles  lo  Ave  hen 
gradually  exhausted  her. 

"•  Now  is  your  lime,'  t^ed  I  lo  Sur- 
furai Kban  ;  'lay  bold  of  her  in  theriame 
of  the  thousarrd  Sbitana,  aince  you  mua( 
hare  her,  and  put  ber  on  your  borse :  yoa 
can  hold  her  on,  and  it  will  be  your  owb 
fault  if  yon  cannot  keep  ber  quiet.' 

"  Surfurai  Kban  raised  ber  in  bis  arm* 
as  if  she  bad  been  a  child  i  and  tbougti 
DOW  restored  to  eonsdouanea,  as  she  by 
turns  reriled  ur,  dennoDced  us  as  murder- 
en,  and  implored  us  lo  kill  her,  he  bore 
her  off  and  placed  ber  on  hit  horse.  But 
it  nas  of  no  uie ;  her  acreama  were  terri<- 
lie,  and  her  struggles  to  be  five  almost  de> 
fied  the  effoita  of  Surfurai  Khan  on  one 
ndr,  and  one  of  his  men  on  the  other,  to 
hold  her 'on. 

"  We  proceeded  about  half  acrow  in  this 
manner,  when  my  father,  who  had  hitherto 
been  a  silent  apeclator,  rode  up,  aa  I 
was  again  vainly  endearouring  la  penuade 
the  «laie  to  be  quiet  and  to  t^  with  her 
fate. 

" '  Thia 
■itia  madi 
furai  Khan,  to  beenamouredtif  a  amoolh- 
Ibced  girl  in  Bucb  ■  hnryl  What  could 
we  do  were  wb  (o  meet  tiarellers?  She 
would  dewoonce  us  to  them,  and  then  a 
fine  piece  of  bu^iuesa  we  should  ba*e  made 
of  it.  Shame  on  you  1  do  you  not  know 
your  duly  better?' 

•"I'll  have  no  more  lo  say  lo  the 
devil,'  (aid  the  man  on  the  left  of  the 
bane  doggedly;  'you  may  even  get  ber 
on  the  belt  way  you  can  ;  what  with  ber 
and  the  horsf,  a  prelly  time  I  am  likely 
to  hue  of  it  ID  the  end  of  the  journey ;' 
and  he  quitted  hii  hold. 

>■ '  Ay,  aaid  I,  '  and  think  you  that 
tongue  of  hen  will  be  ailent  when  we 
n-ach  our  stage  ?  what  will  you  do  with 
her  then  ?' 

"'Devil!'  cried  tbe  Khan,  striking  her 
violently  nn  the  f&ce  niih  bis  sheathed 
sword,  '  will  you  not  ail  quiet,  and  let  me 
lead  ihe  horse?' 

"The  violence  wilh  which  he  had  struck 
caused  the  snord  to  cut  through  itt 
wooden  scabbard,  and  tt  had  inflicted  a 
serere  wound  on  her  lace. 

"'  There,"  cried  my  father,  'you  have 
tfoAl  bit  beauty  at  any '  rale  by  your  no- 
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lenm ;  »l»t  do  70U  now  want  with  her?* 

" '  She  ii  quiet  st  iJI  evenU,'  uid  the 

Khui,  and  tie  led  the  bone  ■  ifaon  di*- 

'■  Bui  the  blow  h&d  onlj  pullj  ituoned 
ber,  end  ibe  recoiered  to  a  fresh  coniei. 
oiUDcn  of  ber  tilualion;  the  blood  trick- 
led dowq  her  face,  aod  she  wiped  it  ewa; 
with  her  hand ;  ihe  looked  piteous);  at  it 
tor  as  iiutant,  aad  tha  next  daihed  henelT 
riolenlly  (0  the  earth, 

<*  ■  One  of  ;ou  hold  the  animal,'  cried 
the  Khan,  'till  I  put  her  up  again.' 
But  she  itraggled  more  tlian  ever,  aed 
rent  the  air  wiih  her  Krcami :  he  drew 
bis  sword  and  raised  it  over  her. 

'- '  Sliike  I'  she  cried.  ■  murderer  and 
rillain  as  you  are,  strike  t  and  end  the 
wretched  life  of  the  poor  alare  ;  you  have 
already  wounded  me,  and  another  blow 
will  free  me  from  mj  misery  j  1  thought 
1  could  have  died  then,  hut  death  will  not 
come  lo  me.  Will  you  not  kill  me' — 
■ud  the  ipal  on  him. 

"  ■  This  is  not  to  be  home ;  fool  that 
1  was  to  lake  so  much  trouble  to  preserve 
a  wonhlEsi  life,'  cried  the  Khan,  •heaih- 
ing  his  BWont ;  'thou  ihall  die,  and  that 
quickly.'  He  threw  hii  roamal  about  her 
Deck,  and  she  wriibed  in  her  death  agooie* 
ooder  his  fatal  gratfi. 

■■ '  There  1'  cried  he,  quilting  his  hold, 
■  I  would  it  had  been  olherwiie ;  but  it 
was  her  fate,  and  I  have  aucnmpliahed  it  I' 
and  he  left  the  body  and  urude  on  in 
moody  lilence. '" 

But  we  mntt  cinse  this  honk  of  hor< 
ron.  The  writer  prufrasei,  anil  we 
belieie  truly  to  have  derived  ihe  aut>- 
■tance  of  his  nirrative  from  authentic 
docunienlii  and  we  arc  alio  prepared 
to  admit  fully,  that  much  of  the  mfor- 
roatioD  which  he  detired  from  his  im- 
piedialt  infortnaut  it  true.  Thut  thia 
individual  hai  overstated  hii  own  atro- 
cities,  we  do  not  belieire;  but,  that  he 
haa  availed  himicltofihecrfdulity  of  hit 
auditor,  to  iniriiduce  auiidry  rpiiodei 
which  have  but  little  foundatiou  in 
matter!  of  fart.  In  order  to  gild  and 
adoru  his  own  character  by  a  parade 
of    sundry    virtue*    and    accompiiab- 


Bud,  whuae  life 
atructtoD  of  hi*  specie*,  up  to  the  pe- 
riod when  it  wai  tdveJ  by  lurDiDg  upon 
hia  own  auodatca.  and  bcliaylng  them 
into  the  bduda  uf  juatice.    He  could 


not,  therefore,  but  be  conaclow  of  ibe 
utter  loathing  and  abhorrence  with 
which  be  must  have  been  regarded  bf 
those  whose  bread  he  eat,  and  whose 
chain  he  wore ;  and  it  was  must  nitn- 
nil  that  he  ahoutd  endeavour  to  lighten 
llie  obloquy  under  which  be  lived,  by 
sundry  louche*  uf  the  tender  and  the 
heroic,  which  were  calculated  toinvett 
him  with  no  little  intereal  in  the  eyes 
of  many  a  gentle  reader.  Captain 
Taylor  may  have  been  aware  of  Iben, 
but  there  is  do  collecting-  that  he  was 
so  from  any  part  of  the  work  before 
us  :  and  we  cannot  but  regard  it  ai  a 
serious  defect,  not  to  have  end<«vuured, 
at  least,  to  mark  the  line  of  distinction 
between  Ameer  Ali  as  a  narrator  of 
appalling  facts,  and  Ameer  Ali  as  > 
mere  impostor. 

Nor  do  we  think  ihe  form  of  uarra- 
tire,  under  which  Captain  Tuylor  bos 
conveyed  hii  disclosures,  the  beat  cal- 
culated for  impressing  them,  as  «»• 
doubled  realiliet,  upon  the  minds  uf  hit 
readers.  They  come  before  us  with 
an  uir  of  fiction.  It  requires  an  bt- 
bilual  reference  to  other  document^ 
not  to  brlieve  that  the  whole  it  a  work 
uf  imagination.  Hit  spokesman  it  ia> 
iroduced  with  such  a  di^iiosition  of 
•lage-liKhti,  scenery,  and  decoi^tiiins, 
as  impretses  the  belief  that  be  is  bat 
actinic  a  pari  throughout  :  and,  that 
wbutcvet  fuundaiion  the  subject  of  hit 
communication  may  be  thuujihttoha'e 
in  reality,  great  allowance  thnuld  b« 
made  fur  oriental  exir>vii)^nce  and 
dramaiic  exigseraiinn.  Cufilain  Tay- 
lor directly  revtrses  the  principle  by 
which  Ihe  crlelinited  Oe  Fne  wa* 
guided  in  the  production  of  those  in- 
imitable worksbyvhich  he  lias  achieved 
a  literary  immoitalily.  He  cansei  his 
fictions  to  pais  for  facts  j  lie  dp- 
lain  cBuiet  his  facia  to  pats  for  fic- 
tions. 

And  this  does  not  arise  from  any 
want  of  ability  lo  do  hi*  subject  every 
justice  1  but  from  the  proppnsilj  ti> 
book-making,  now  unhappily  so  pre- 
valent, which  prompts  an  author  to 
contider.jfnf,  hnw  much  he  mav  m»^' 
of  his  book,  and  oulj  secondly,  the 
most  fitting  form  in  which  hit  *ul>ject 
should  be  presented  lo  his  readers. 

In  our  judgment,  the  Captain  would 
have  done  belter,  had  the  communica- 
tioD*  with  which  he  hat  favoured  ibe 
public,  appeared  in  ■  graver  and  a 
more  authentic  form  j  nor  can  ■"''f" 
lieie  that.  In  nich  a  shape,  they  *w>m 
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bre  hid  lew  nunerous  or  less  eameit 
Kaden.  Nor  should  he  have  confined 
Umseir,  proressedly,  to  the  disclosure* 
ofa  siugle  iarormer.  As  he  bas  availed 
biatelforthe  coDresaiona  of  many  of  the 
tribe,  10  he  should  have  acconptiDied 
iheir  ttalementi,  wherever  it  could  be 
ifone,  bj  such  corroborating  circuinstan- 
mifht  lend  them  credit,  al^'ays 
^ It  the 
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holcUng  the  principle 
Ibe 


the 


Tlitre 


the 


HltleiaadTertencied,  which,  to  us,  bejr 
the  marks  of  baste.  Ameer  Ali  mea- 
tion)  that,  at  bis  initiatioii  inio  the 
Dnteriei  of  Tbu^);ee,  Ismail  declared 
(bat  lie  <rai  not  his  futher  ;  and  this 
declaraUan  Beemi  to  have  excited  no* 
ibing  more  than  a  momentary  surprise, 
■hich  leadt  to  no  enquiry,  and  is  Tor- 
got'eo  almost  at  soon  ai  it  ii  enter- 
tiined.  At  the  close  of  the  vork, 
*ben  be  and  Ismail  are  detected,  the 
Litlet,  jast  before  he  is  put  to  death, 
repeat!  the  declaration  that  Ameer  Ali 
■I  not  his  son,  wbicb  our  hero  then  ap- 
pan  to  hive  heard  for  the^rjf  time  j 
wd  ediibits  all  the  interesting  per- 
pltnly  and  embarrassment  respecting 
the  Dvitery  of  his  origin,  vbich  might 
l>xe  been  natural  enough  when  he  was 
•n^  out  in  life.  Bushed  with  the 
'"lit  it  achieving  distinction  and 
«cilt)i,but  wsi  utterly  out  of  place  at 
»  line  when  tbe  only  considunition 
*^  could  have  occupied  his  mind 
*^  by  what  degree  of  baseness  be 
nixlit  aioid  an  ig-nominious  eiit. 

But  we  must  couchidej — not.  ho w- 
t'ei,  vithout  again  arljuriag  our  legis- 
'Uort  to  turn  a  heedful  atleniiun  to 
W  fanl  and  formidable  conspiracy 
'n  this  country,  which,  in  so  many 
pouli  of  view,  rCKmbles  the  system, 


which,  in  tbe  pages  before  us,  is  to 
fully  exposed.  Tbey  may  see,  that 
that  frighlful  system  for  ages  eluded 
the  notice  of  goTernmcnt,  and  that 
the  instances  were  rare,  indeed,  in 
which  its  guilty  votaries  were  brought 
under  the  animadversion  of  the  law. 
It  is  thus  possible  that  a  conspiracf, 
equally  formidable  against  life  and 
property,  may  exist  in  this  country, 
atthouj;h,  by  the  functionaries  of  go- 
ferument,  it  nay  not  be,  as  yet,  de- 
lected. Tbey  may  see  the  very  strong 
terms  in  which  a  leading  officer  ia 
the  British  service  was  prepared  to 
deny  tbe  possibility  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  fraternity  as  tbe  Thugf,  un- 
til his  eyes  were,  as  it  were,  torn  opea 
by  tbe  damning  facts  which  came  ba- 
fure  them.  And  he  bad  uo  interest  ia 
professing  this  incredulity,  by  reason 
of  any  dependence  of  the  government 
under  which  be  served,  upon  any  of 
the  leading  actors  in  this  mystery  of 
iniquity.  We  are  not,  therefore,  to 
receive  the  professions  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  present  adminbtration,  that 
tiey  are  utterly  unaware  of  any  thing 
deeply  or  extenalvely  dangerous  in  the 
riband  conspiracy,  (of  which,  at  last, 
they  have  been  constrained  to  admit 
the  existence,)  as  any  proof  that  it  is 
not.  in  reality,  as  atrocious  and  as  for- 
midable  as  we  and  others  have  naia- 
tained.  All  we  require  is,  searching 
and  dispassionate  investigation :  and 
we  implore  our  Conservative  frieuds 
to  be  at  their  posts,  and  not  to  suffer 
many  weeks  of  the  approaching  ses- 
sion to  elapse,  before  they  call  for  a 
renewal  of  that  enquiry  before  the 
Lords,  tu  which  we  are  already  in- 
debted for  disclosures  of  the  most  im- 
portant kind,  but  which,  as  yet,  lias 
only  touched  upon  ths  surface  of  by 
far  tbe  greatest  of  the  evils  of  Irelano* 
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This  i*  ihe  a^e  of  etpoKare.  The 
world  it  in  it*  autumn  ;  the  foliage  is 
fallio;  from  the  tree  of  society  ;  the 
internal  ramiGcatinn  b^int  to  be  (eeu. 
Nay,  the  very  fitc-leaf  threatens  to 
drop,  and  we  ihall  have  with  the  next 
age  Adaoi  and  Eve's  Eden  negligee  in 
fashion  again.  Even  now,  coaceaU 
ment  is  not  a  la  mode — every  thing 
must  be  IcDOWD  by  everybody — so  we 
think  it  best  to  forestal  our  enemie* 
by  ourselves  disclosing  frankly  all  we 
have  to  tell.  We  will  not  call  it  cou- 
feMiDg,  for  the  term  implies  guilt. 
We  "court  ioquiry."  to  use  the  fa- 
vorite phrase  ui  the  secret  societies, 
and  ioviie  the  world  lo  inipccl  our 
menage.  Here,  on  the  part  of  all 
reviewer*  and  editor*,  we  undprtake 
to  iliew  the  beautiful  arrangementa 
behind  the  scenes — aye.  and  establish 
our  clain^  to  public  gratitude  besides, 
for  the  self-sacrificing  exertions  which 
have  brought  the  hidden  machipery  lo 
such  perfection.  Don't  let  our  brothers 
of  the  craft  be  a  bit  alarmed.  They 
have  nothing  to  fear.  Fear!  Why, 
they  ought  lo  emit  rather  at  ihe  idea 
of  iheir  modest  merit  being  paraded 
down  from  the  allies,  and  brought  to 
the  level  of  common  eyes.  We  are 
too  important  u  faction  now-a-days  to 
bt:  a  hidden  power.  We  come  forviurd, 
like  the  Romiih  ehapels  in  our  own 
blessed  metropulis,  out  of  the  lanes 
and  alleys  into  ihe  crowded  street,  and 
boldly  proclaim  ourselves  a  clau—aye, 
and  a  high  and  influentitil  class  in  the 
cummunily.  Why  should  we  not  be 
rrprcienUdf—hai,  like  Sir  Ma  Use  of 
Bavenwood,  we  "  bide  our  time.* 

Reviciving  is  the  foundalion  of  all 
periodical  writing.  Reviewing  is  the 
grand  suliatratum,  on  which  we  build 
onr  popularity  and  reiinwn.  To  re- 
view is.  in  the  present  day,  to  sell,  to 
succeed,  lo  be  in  vogne.  Books  arc 
aeldom  read,  but  books  must  be  knoHQ. 
Madame  de  Sta el  said  that  in  Fiance 
people  read  books  to  talk  of  them. 
Now,  thanks  to  us,  you  may  talk  of 
them  equally  well  without  rending 
them.  The  purchase  of  new  publica- 
tions is  hence  principally  confined  lo 
clubs,  libraries,  and  trunk -makers.  We 
take  ibe  trouble  upon  ourselves,  and 
offer  the  review  as  all  that  is  fit  for 


the  public  to  know  of  what  the  human 
mind  is  about  from  month  to  month. 

But  we  have  promised  to  be  candid. 
The  roost  simple  idea  of  a  review  is, 
that  the  reviewer  takea  up  a  book 
when  it  comes  out,  and  in  the  silent 
lecesaes  of  his  study,  or  peradveotnre 
by  Ihe  banks  of  some  crystal  stream, 
sadly  and  seriously  cons  it  over,  and 
then,  according  to  its  intrinsic  merit, 
ini partially  and  laborioush'  commits 
to  writini,'  his  opinion  0!*^  it,  to  be 
duly  published  at  the  end  oF  the 
month  or  quarter,  as  it  may  be.  Mr 
innocent  friend,  if  such  be  your  beliet 
you  are  mistaken.  Such  was,  indeed, 
ihe  primitive  practice  of  our  fure- 
fathers,  ere  Keals  had  died,  or  Byron 
drawn  his  pen  ;  but  now — noui  avmit 
ckaagii  loul  cela — we  have  our  object, 
independent  of  books  altogetiier,  and 
arrange  our  matters  with  as  little 
reference  to  our  nominal  subjects,  as 
if  we  bad  nothing  on  our  shelf  but 
the  cheese  and  the  black  botile.  A 
moderate  hand  will  tiump  you  up  an 
article  on  any  grave  work  between 
Sunday  and  Sunday ;  but  it  reaoires 
a  good  one  to  clap  OD  half  a  duiea 
new  books  to  the  nead  of  a  critique 
previously  composed,  so  as  to  conceal 
the  joining.  This  is  the  triumph  of 
the  art,  and  he  is  most  perfect  at  his 
vitlkr,  who  can  burn  a  fleet  of  books, 
Archimedes  like,  without  ever  touch- 
ing them.  In  these  cases  it  is  plain, 
llie  book  or  books  are  an  uncertain 
quantity ;    but,   on    the    other   hand, 

!;ive  us  the  book,  we  can  uilh  equal 
acility  turn  it  to  suit  our  own  euds, 
whatever  they  may  be.  A  friend  of 
ours,  who  liad  been  engaged  at  one 
lime  ia  the  entablishment  of  one  of 
Ihe  most  tkilfid  of  the  periodicals,  has 
put  into  our  bands  a  couple  of  I'rag- 
mcnts,  which  will  illuitrale  what  wc 
have  been  saylug.  They  are  the  cor* 
respuudjiig  parts  of  two  critiques 
written,  the  one  in  praise,  the  other 
in  disparagement  of  the  same  poem. 
The  fact  is,  it  was  at  first  supposed 
the  work  was  written  by  a  half-pay 
Iridt  officer,  and  hence  Ihe  ca'tiu 
up  I  but  it  having  been  afterward 
discovered  that  It  was  the  efi'usion  of 
a  sentimental  peer,  the  "  flattering 
unction  "  was  thrown  olf,  in  time  fu' 
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the  preH  oTtbe  nme  month — whether 
by  the  lame  hand,  out  fnend  either 
eoald  not  or  woald  not  inform  ui. 
Hie  TiDea  reriewed  are  Ihete — 

■  Ai&oatkatBakeOiala'n'TMidlTi^nik, 
The  ChDitlM*  oBlir  itagw  tbdr  bslf  bmd*; 

Rbvibwbk  a. 

*■  We  hx-n  lelutcd  the  ibOTe  lioo,"  nyi 
fVTiever  A.  **  for  tbe  purpuK  of  exhibitliw 
in  a  eolketnl  form,  mil  the  iinpcrf«lioiu  uid 
■bmrditia  which  we  hire  beea  traciDg  ia 
their  dilated  itue,  throagh  the  insipid  length 
tt  Ihb  poem.  Wc  miir  tiul  in  the  nunc  for 
>  looK  time,  btfoi*  w<  uc  enabled  bjr  a  luckjr 
hit  to  break  of  M  anull  a  ifKcimen  »  rich 
in  th>  on — lead — wbich  wcigha  it  dawn. 
■  Dcthin  ■       ■ 


abost  it.  which  by  a  whimiical  nu  of  Eha 
Msw  aetaphaTi  may  be  likened  to  cryatalila- 
tioB,  and  makta  it  fit  for  any  muieum.  There 
U  a  UDmeric  erordinm — the  note  of  prepara- 
tion.     '  Ai   from   the  imoke' — and  ai  the 

nidrt  the  dimocH.'  But  what  ia  thin 
tetraaielnl  aimile!  Only  hncy  a  doien 
or  two  of  chuTChei  gaaping  for  air,  and 
thrsatii^  dieir  '  holy  beadi'  np  ont  of  the 
■MHkgiaa  otMlamoke,  u>d  giving '  tODgne,' 
at  if  &rj  wen  calling  on  keavea  to  lODKa 
the  black  cmTat  they  hare  got  ao  tight  round 
tlnr  threUa.  We  ihould  be  glad  to  aKer. 
tain  tlw  exact  looifa,  and  if  Iheneatie  (wherfr- 
■faoata)  were  Didilin,  would  fain  inquire 
nhetha  Aebin  and  WtBiAgion  had  on  their 
Dight-opi  on  the  occavon,  and  ■>  hid  Itiiir 
1-    ■   .  .    1 .  1.— ^-  in  „5J,  1  iioly'  eompanjF  ; 


law  had  frit  the  aemalion  of  «hanie,  cod 
— ■— fc-H  dovn  into  the  ftig,  or  caeaped  Dotice 
in  a  doad  of  iM  own  powder,  u  Paria 
i^lMHiUniBdtfrDai  theanfry  honuof  the 
iajorad  Omk.  All  ihii  were  antdy  north 
inf  wirT.  Wt  ehonld  like  to  be  informed  too, 
hy  loaM  ompeleBt  aDtbonty,  whether  aoiidnt 
the '  bom'  that  '  IwdW  from  a  metrnpolii, 
te  *  beUa'  wliioh,  allhoagh  they  evidently 
in  the  aiaulB  ate  tolling  fe  ier»ice,  are  it- 
mmA  afterwarde  on  the  back  of  a  poetic 
liceoK  into  the  clock,  to  atwid  metapboricalty 
far  *  Time,*  are  the  only  perceptible  louDdi, 
or  whether  ia  Ihii  hnaiff  ham,  the  ratlHng 


Aift^mthahnmttUUiaiiee  forerar  amlt 

So  mldit  (ha  dimneia  and  the  d<a  of  earth. 
Owl,  and  the  Baa  a(  time  eoiae  lOeai  1/ fortt 

That  laTa  throofh  crowili  the  IJhriiUan'e  co 


Rbtiewss  B. 

In  the  above  noble  veriea,"  laya  reviewer 
we  know  not  which  to  admire  more,  the 
lence  of  the  morality  conveyed,  or  the 
beauty  and  cortectneea  of  the  iowgery  by 
which  it  ia  illuitratad.  We  eaa  futcy  th« 
whole  acese  from  Glaanevin,  perhaps,  or 
Hamnuad,  or  Pere  la  Chaiae — Sunday 
mMoing — below,  joy,  and  the  roar  of  deoaa 
population — '  the  dimnen  aod  the  dm ; 
above,  ialandi  of  atcepltfi  and  the  meaaured 
toll— God  and  Time.  Every  word  lellg  ; 
and  then  (he  ;i«hI,  for  the  feeble-hearted 
philowpher,  [hat  the  landmarka  of  religion 


worth  dewing  up,  aa  well  a»  Knle  olber 
Binor  putieulan,  before  it  might  be  aaid  to 
fae  *  proved '  to  the  morality  of  the  cloiiter, 
evtn  in  neh  mighty  mouthfuli  of  wonli  aa 
the  lot  Una  it  compOMd  ot,  that  the  pioua 
■an  may  '  more'  Irom  Heuriatta-atreel  to 
.■ilF]Aea*(-gnen  u  tha  dead  of  n«ht.  with- 
•U  tha  digbteat  duigcr  to  hja  purae,  petion, 
■  petNoal  ckuacttr. 


Do,1,7cdDyGoOglc 
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Thii  ii  quite  eDon^ti  to  ihow  how 
■uperiorlbe  Crafi  rise  to  all  the  mere 
accideoU  of  merit  or  the  contrary  in 
the  works  before  them.  It  is  only  bj 
ibat  bduitiful  proceu  of  philosophy, 
(pbtloaopbf,  which,  in  its  march,  hai 
eren  entered  the  study  of  the  critic.) 
retuiting  in  the  application  of  general 
Tolei,  that  be  has  been  enabled  thus  to 


It'i*  known  to  moBt  of  the  attorneyi' 
cteriiB,  and  lo  the  more  itudlous  of  the 
junior  bar,  that  certain  l^al  vriling) 
called  declaratioiM  are  fitted  with  de- 
tennioate  heads  and  ialls,  like  the 
epicene  face*  and  feet  over  which  a 
Child  slip*  painted  costumes  of  Turks, 
ioGdeli,  heretics,  and  grisettes  ;  and 
that  the  body  of  the  instrument  may 
be  varied  almost  inBoltely,  provided 
only  it  fits  and  dovelaits  at  each  ei- 
tremity  into  the  phrase  required  by 
the  court  and  form  of  action.  Noir, 
your  reviewer  has  his  precedents  as 
cut  and  dried  as  that  undemurrable 
Mge,  Mr,  Cbitty,  hitaself;  and  has 
oi)ly  to  determine  whether  he  is  to 
consider  his  author  as  guilty  of  poetic 
aBiomption,  or  as  a  defaulter  in  his 
accounts  with  the  public,   or,  as  a 

Elagiarist,  perhaps,  that  he  has  got 
old  of  the  property  of  another,  and 
converted  it  to  his  own  use.  He  then 
itppliet    liimself   to    making   out    liii 


I  finished  critique  whh  surprisingly 
little  mtntal  labour.  Is  he  tu  adupt 
the  plain  style,  and  commend  in  a 
business-like  way.  he  may  take  the 
eimplcst  form  of  all,  and  commence 
with  "  This  is  a  good  book  ■' — or, 
in  a  more  cumplimentary  style,  "  We 
thank  Mr.  So-und-so  for  hii  contribu- 
tion to  our  stock  of  literalure' — (iir. 
If  poetry,  classically)  "  for  the  addl. 
tioual  pearl  he  has  strung  on  the 
«arcanet  of  our  native  muse.*  The 
"  coiDiQon  form'  for  concluding  such 
an  article  nould  be  something  like 
this—"  In  fine,  we  congratulate  the 
talented  author  on  the  happy  issue 
of  his  labours,  (this  lost  word  to  be 
varied  in  case  the  book  is  poetical), 
and  safely  recommend  the  worii  (to 
be  varied  as  before)  ta  the  attention 
of  that  class  of  our  readers  (and  each 
reader  will  of  course  consider  himself 
■a  belonging  to  it]  which  poaaesscs 
c»|)abiHty  to  conceite,  and  heart  to 


(eel   trua  merit  in  whatever  shape  it 
moy  be  put  before  it" 

Or,  OQ  the  other  Iiaod,  should  Us 
business  be  to  apply  the  sledgc-haniKr 
without  prelude,  he  has  only  to  look 
in    his    precedents   for  the   followiog 


reading  has  been,  and  execrable  as 
have  been  thuusands  of  the  works  we 
have  been  condemned  td  wade  throogh, 
we  never  were  so  neariy  overeome  si 
in  the  Sisyphean  toil  of  rolling  our 
mind  up  the  mountain  of  stupidity 
heaped  logetber  in  the  volumes  before 
us."  But  should  this  be  cootidered 
a  liUle  hop  Jijrl,  there  are  ntber 
forms  which  eihiint  equally  plainly 
to  a  practised  eye,  though  pahap* 
not  so  immediately  lo  the  generality 
of  readers,  the  aim  and  object  of  the 
reviewer.  The  following  is  frequently 
met  with  ; — "  Among  the  few  maiinH 
which  have  guided  our  judicial  conduct 
since  we  first  ascended  the  throne 
of  criticism,  there  is  not  one  we 
have  more  rigidly  adhered  lo  thin 
that  which  recommends  liberality, 
leniency  of  construction,  and  courleqr 
of  style  towards  the  humblest  ol  out 
subjects."       Here    the   unskilful   and 


they  are  lo  meet  with  as  the  article 
proceeds  i — but  the  habitual  reader 
of  periodicals  knows  what  all  this 
means,  and  how  the  effect  of  a  stom 
of  abuse  is  heightened  by  this  lull  at 
the  beginning.  The  next  sentence  in 
such  a  critique  might  be  stereotyped— 
it  invariably  begins  with  "  bttl."  There 
are  some,  liowever,  of  the  "  nngentia 
I  raft'  who  are  more  ambitious,  and 
•eek  to  puzzle  the  knowing  ones  them- 
•eUes.  It  is  an  art  to  put  people  ona 
ftilte  scent.  We  have  known  Eve  or 
six  closely  printed  pages  devoted  to 
myitification,  where  space  was  not  la 
object.  Indeed,  it  not  unfrequenlly 
happens  that  sensible  people  are  piml^ 
even  at  the  end  to  know  wbetkir  tb« 
remarks  they  hare  been  reading  are 
laud^ttory  or  the  reverM.  Witness, 
for  instance.  Pope's  sly  ridicule  of 
Phillips's  pastoral  in  the  tfaardi— 
so  giy.  as  to  pass  with  the  editor,  Steele, 
himself,  for  sterling  praise.  This  arises 
eommonly.  as  we  said  before,  f^«n  tbe 
ambition  of  the  writer,  who  will  oce*- 
Monsily,  for  the  purpose  of  displaying 
bis  own  sMUiaen  ana  Judgment,  dissect 
every  bult,  anatomise  notbid  feelings. 
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probe  Mre  poioU,  and  cauteriie  fltgnnt 
defects  ;  lod  then,  after  he  has  excited 
onr  horror  SDd  iudiguBtion  to  the 
proper  jntch,  will  lay  himtelf  dowa 
compUcentl;  to  oado  all  lie  haa  been 
dmn^,  with  the  cooln«M  of  ■  Currau, 
Somewhat  of  thi*  Pboenii.  prineipie 
U  obaertable  in  Chriitopher  North'a 
handliDg'  of  the  poemi  ofooe  Teanyion, 
ia  which  the  uorortunate  poetaicer, 
after  being  hung  up  on  the  gibbet  of 
ridicule  until  he  ia  black  in  the  lace, 
ii  cot  down  atone  dead,  and  galTanized, 
aa  it  were,  into  a  tort  of  poathamoua 
giggle  for  the  latiabctioo  of  the  lAea- 
Inam  porlomai. 

to  bkve  for  their  timple  olyect  to  throw 
out  (aa  knowing  huntimea,  drawing  a 
eoTer  within  reach  of  the  metropolia, 
ettdeaiour  to  do  the  cocknejs)  the 
aimple  ouea  who  read,  b;  either  putting 
them  on  a  blie  KCnt,  or  not  permitting 
any  to  lie  at  all.  We  well  remember 
oortelTOi  (but  that  waa  aome  time  ago) 
being  at  &ult.  The  critique  waa  ua  a 
Tolame  oF  poetrj — by  one,  alaa  I  now 
no  more.  The  writer  quietly  put  on 
hi*  hat,  and  *et  out  from  an  hotel  in 
Piccadilly  for  a  walk  to  the  weatwardj 
All  Terj  well,  thought  we,  but  where 
are  the  venet?     He  tauDtered  along. 


BO  poetry.  He  turned  to  tlie  left, 
down  a  long  ttreet  —  Sloane-ureei, 
ttill  with  the  most  unpoetical  matler- 
of-hct  nosatoAuur  in  the  world  !  and 
at  last,  paaiing  a  door  —  somewhere 
about  No.  tl  2,  we  belicTe — be  Hopped, 
aa  if  recullecting  himself^  and  then 
coolly  informed  ua  that  litre  lived  the 
fliiT  authoreu  of  the  volumes  under 
review — no  less  than  poor  L.  E.  L. 
beraelf !  ThU  ia  beginning  i  tori  el  d 
travert  with  a  vengeance — carrying  a 
fortreaa  by  zig-aags  ;  a  aort  of  Boome- 
rang plan  of  bringing  down  the  game, 
peculiar  to  the  aporMmcD  of  the  ma> 
But  it  is  all  in  the  way  of 


gives  plcaaaot  little  aurpriiet..  Who 
conM  condemn  fuch  innocent  deceu- 
tioni  Y  they  are  **  moat  gruteful  *  to  tiie 
mind,  aod  injure  neither  reviewer,  re- 
viewee,  nor  reader. 

'  Caramon  fbrnw,'  gentle  reader, 
are  not  confined  to  heads  and  laitr— 
there  are  a  set  of  eiKrgetic  and  fanciful 
expressions  always  lying  about  the  mom, 
which  cone  in  well  every  tfher^  and 


give  the  eonp  dt  noifrv  to  the  job. 
For  praise  there  are  such  as  tbeae — 
"deep  and  tender  intereat"  —  "well 
conceived'  —  "amply  developed"  — 
"rich  in  touching  scenes* —  "  ezquiiite 
portrayal  of  character" — "  a  work,  in 
short,"  &C.  &C.  Agun  —  "  few  will 
lay  it  down  without  having  become 
debtors  to  the  author  for  a  large  har- 
vest ol  delight" — "we  conicieutiausly 
recommend  ' — *  eminently  calculated  * 
— "  uoqueationably,"  &c.  Some  aa- 
piring  geniuses,  however,  aim  at  being 
new,  and  soar  out  of  the  common 
forms.  One  says— -"full  of  striking 
portraiture,  and  Jbreground  e^mdtt 
of  strong  and  powerful  painting." 
Another  monthly  Scaliger  usures  ui 
that  a  tale  "  diaplays  that  myiteriout 
liructare,  the  Dumao  heart,  in  its 
tlrangetl  nnfoldiagt.''  A  certain  gen- 
tlemau  places  a  certain  novel,  with  a 
startling  boldness  of  metaphor,  "st  the 
bead  of  the  _fieel  of  fictioit-uieaaert.'' 
We  own  we  do  not  quite  see  through 
thi*  image,  a*  there  appears  to  u*  about 
as  much  connexion  between  weaven 
and  A_fieet,  aa  between  Spitalfields  and 
Splthead.  A  third  talka  of  a  "  pro- 
digality of  power,  poetry  and  paHiotL" 
And  here  be  it  obfcrved,  alliteration 
i*  a  great  help  at  a  pinch.  In  hasty 
remark!  the  similarity  of  the  iniiuJ 
letter*  nouple*  together  a  set  of  ruo> 
away  epithet*,  and  makes  them  draw 
tolerably  dei^ently  in  double  hamean. 
A  story  may  be  described  at  being 
foil  of  animHtion  and  art,  brigbtDess, 
brilliancy  and  beauty — cleBmeBs,do*e< 
Qe*a,  cleverness,  and  claaaicality  — dig- 
nity, divinity,  depth,  devotion,  and  de^ 
peratiod  i  and  so  on,  e,  f,  g,  to  the 
end  of  the  alphabet  Nothing  eailer; 
yet  nothing  shows  ahrewdne^a,  aensibi- 
lity,  and  good  taste  more  clearly. 

But  the  plan  of  writing  the  whole 
review  befiireha-ad  is,  we  make  bold  t» 
aay,  the  oomble  of  all  literary.  inven> 
tiona.-  This,  a*  we  said  before,  r^ 
quires  a  skilful  worknun  ;  but  then 
iu  use*  are  proportiooably  important. 
The  public  require*  to  have  a  little 
smattering  of  a  jiartictilar  tul^ect— it 
ia  the  reviewer's  businei*  to  cook  hiia 
up  a  hash  ;  so  he  has  oiiiy  slyly  to  get 
hold  of  some  forgotten  or  littlo-knowa 
treatise  upon  it,  shred  it  up  for  his 
article,  altering  the  word*  occasionally, 
for  the  ease  of  hi*  contwience ;  and 
then  make  up  a  formidable  li*t  of  every 
other  work  in  the  world  by  any  po*. 
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n'lt  cundeBcend  to  illude  to  one  of 
them,  and  ii,  of  course,  perfectlj  ori- 
ginal. A  comniiuioneT  oF  education, 
perhaps,  iriihes  to  exhibit  the  arcana 
of  inatilutiooal  philoiaphy ;  he  nil! 
talie  for  hi*  headin)t'  the  Uniiersal 
Spellin;-  Book,  Easy  SentercM,  Tom 
Thumb,  Jack  the  Giaut  Killer,  the 
Horn  Book,  Vint  Sumi,  and  the 
WondeTful  Adventures  of  Pum  in 
Boot*,  slyly  introducing  lome  tract 
of  Victor  Cousin's  among  the tn.  which 
tract  h«  cuolly  tramlatei,  so  as  lo  form 
the  hair—ihe  irtler  half- 
la  ihi*  way  the  oddt 
yesterday  are  TtchanffUt  nith  a  little 
additional  pepper  lor  the  palates  of 
to-day  ;  and  old  arguments,  iu  the 
tcTievier's  case,  are  as  useful  as  old 
lace  to  the  lBdies,andas  loosely  tacked 
on  lo  new  articles. 

But  there  ate  intricacies  in  every 
■It;  and  «e  have  only  spoken  of  down- 
right  praise  and  blame,  now  by  no 
means  a*  much  in  logue  at  they  were 
in  days  or  yore.  The  fact  is,  if  you 
merely  praiie  a  book,  you  «il1  be  ia- 
•tanily  suspected  of  being  the  author 
yourself— for  be  it  knoirn,  that  modern 
authors  arc  very  commonly  their  ovn 
reviewer*  i  and  then  they  bare  only  to 
tear  off  from  each  puff  the  moat  ex- 
quisite fragment  of  eulogy,  and  hang 
them  to  theadveriii«mcDtp,((uAicA  Ihey 
draw  up  themtetvet,)  like  tall*  lo  a  kite, 
lo  give  weight  to  the  announcement. 
Thus  a  fashionable  three  volume  novel- 
ist of  the  preserit  day  is,  like  Mrs. 
Maluprop's  Cerberus,  "three  gentle- 
men at  once,"  author,  reviewer,  and 
advertiser. 

Direct  praise,  then,  is  of  little  lei^ 
vice;  and  by  a  pjrily  of  reasoning, 
direct  censure  is  not  the  way  to  hurt 
Ui  author  and  his  book.  Opposite  poles 
attract ;  and  Victor  Hugo  sold  belter 
•Iter  he  was  eicommunicaled  by  hi* 
bolinesa  of  the  Quarteriy.thsai  while  he 
sinned  in  the  bosom  of  Mother  Church. 
Abuse  is  a  bitter  that  will  make  tilings 
go  down  in  themselves  too  insipid  to  be 
reliahid.  The  servant's  excuse  for  be- 
ing out,  was  that  he  went  to  see  "  a 
friend  hanged."  There  are  accomplices 
in  litcmture  as  well  as  at  thimlilerig ; 
nor  will  it  ever  be  discovered,  (ill  the 
secrets  of  all  scribblers  are  opened,  who 
extols  iKcause  he  admires,  and  who 
condemns  because  he  disapproves. 


Sometimes  ihese  reviewing  genltj 
coulrive  lo  cheat  even  ibeir  own  ens- 
ployeia.  But  these  are  UDprincipled 
fellows,  and  should  by  no  meana  be 
countenanced.  The  worat  of  it  is,  it  i* 
hard  to  delect  them.  The  writer  and 
editor  may  have  different  object*.  The 
one  putt  a  book — or  a  shelf  of  books, 
on  some  unknown  subject,  on  the  table 
of  the  other,  to  review  in  a  day  or  tw* ; 
now  the  other  may  have  •ome  worthy, 
but  obscure  literary  friend,  who  unnot 
afford  a  legitimate  place  in  the  monthly 
stage,  but  would  gladly  .liang  on  out- 
side, or  slip  in  unawarea,  though  it 
should  be  but  fur  a  mile  or  two  on  tba 
road  10  notice.  Here  the  "  conductor" 
may  be  of  use  to  him  ;  but  he  mast 
display  his  art  in  concealing  from  the 
driver  of  the  omnibus  the  presence  of 
the  intruder,  and  the  fraud  on  bi* 
pocket.  Thisolien  succeed*  i'butmust 
now  be  done  with  additional  caulion. 
as  we  are  beginning  lo  be  up  to  the 
tbiog,and  besides  there  is  ulwaya  some 
i—S  good  natured  friend  to  cry  **  whip 
tMbind,"  as  the  intellectual  machine 
goes  by. 

Stipendiary  critic*  of  this  class  are, 
we  repeat  it,  unprincipled  fellows.  We 
scam  the  vices  of  reviewers,  as  much 
■s  Lord  Bvron  does  their  virtues  (  and, 
following  Mr.  Babbage's  plan  with  the 
publishers,  we,  in  parliameatat;  phrase, 
"withhuld  nothing"  where  the  interest! 
of  truth  demand  an  explanation.  In- 
deed, we  editors  have  a  hard  case  to 


things  better  arranged  than  is  com- 
monly thought,  for  for  us  there  are 
"common  forms"  as  well  as  for  our 
underlings.  Indeed,  unless  there  were 
a  system  in  these  matters,  what  would 
become  of  us  ?  Suppose  we  have  a 
month  approaching  and  unprovided  for 
^.our  table,  ilielrea,  boxes,  pockets, 
and  heads  are  stuffed  with  material — 
but  how  to  introduce  order  into  the 
mass — how  lo  charm  the  rude  element* 
into  an  harmonious  combination  7  thU 
is  ihe  question.  Behold,  then,  gentle 
leader,  the  general  rules.  First,  there 
is  Ihe  Leading  Article — this  is  import- 
an^  snd  miis:  be  written  with  a  certain 
air  of  diigmatical  severity.  Fancy 
must  be  lied  rigidly  up,  and  ihe  old 
steady  pointer  set  beating  aboutthe  sub- 
ject, nhether  it  be  com  Jaw*  or  Icanga' 
roos,  the  catbolii:  disabilities,  or  the  Da- 
guerieutj  pe,  Nexl  to  this,  and  gumng 
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effect  bjitaporitioti.a  Gemun  eilrava- 
poia  oicoune  miut  come  in — (nine' 
thio^  ftbout  Soiellmfokeni  Vuikelrer* 

■mUble  of  the  dramatit  pencma,  and 
Orcm  iUelf  ii  paiDled  u  an  agreeable 
place  lighted  frith  gM,  The  imagiiu- 
tioD,  heated  and  wrung  b/  thii,  is 
plnngcdt  like  a  hone  shoe,  red-hot  into 
a  cafin,  cooling  Minoet,  where  b«rore 
the  foDrtecD  line*  are  waded  through, 
all  glow  and  excitement  miut  be  «• 
pected  to  have  evaporated.  Here  may 
properlj  be  applied  a  dry  sheet  or  to 
on  tho«e  Iriih  anliquitiei  which  existed 

Cvioiulj  to  the  Bood,  and  some  biota 
the  restoration  of  Tara.  After 
which  comei  tbe  niual  tour,  with  ac- 
count* of  all  the  iteam-boRls,  ruined 
caitica,  lulwa;*,  and  romantic  adren- 
lorea  met  with  between  Trinity  and 
Michaelma*  term*.  Thii  i*  the  place 
to  throw  in  some  tpirit'tlirring  "  per- 
•onal  narrative,'  bearing  avery lawyer- 
like distinction  from  a  "real  one." 
Some  (weet  dreamy  lines  on  an  extinct 
sonbeam  may  probably  follow,  or  on 
tbe  shadow  of  a  shade,  by  ifae  piiet 
lanrerite  iu  pay  for  the  time  being,  con- 
cocted by  bim  according  to  order,  with 
a  view  tu  acting  as  a  loil  or  introduc- 
tion to  tbe  overwhelming  interest  of  tbe 
aext  article — some  sameihingi  fi om  the 
journal  of  some  late  gentlemen,  detail- 
ing horrors  which  no  JJnHg  gentleman 
certainly  would  have  priuteiC  and  hav- 
ing all  tlie  prinmpal  letter*  of  the 
alphabet  tbrown  through  it  in  the  way 
of  iDilials,  so  that  each  reader  may  in- 
lemt  bim  or  herself  witb  a  trembling 
foqiicion  that  it  may  be  bis  or  her  own 
ancle  or  grandmother,  that  figures  the 
anonymous  monster  of  tbe  hideou*  nar- 
rative. Thi*  i*  the  proper  place  for 
love — "watching  madneta  wtth  unal- 
terable mien,*  and  accordingly  the  lau- 
reate ha*  ready  something — a  sweet 
tale,  a  tale,  perhaps,  "iu  six  and  eight," 
in  which  a  pair  of  per«au*  of  opposite 
seiet  are  cooing  sensibilitie*  to  each 
other.like  a  couple  of  noeA-turtle  doves. 
Then  come*  tbe  Review — the  work 
is  of  little  conaequence,  but  the  mali- 
doo*  mnat  be  gratified,  ao  a  certain 
■amber  of  books  are  salemiily  trapped 
like  pigeons  and  shot  at,  that  the  crowd 
■aj  indulge  in  a  roar  as  each  string  is 
puUed,  and  tbe  unfortunate  volume 
btn^ht  down  with  fluttering  lean;*  to 


tbe  earth. ''  The  Number  should  close 
with  the  crisis,  which,  if  not  existing 
must  be  "  got  up  "  fur  the  occation,  ai^ 
nothing  tells  more  copiea  than  the  as- 
sertion that  the  present  is  the  great 
"juncture' on  which  depends  the  bte 
of  the  country — nay,  of  the  world — for 

Thus  fVamed,  without  by  any  means 
overworking  ibe  editorial  brain,  out 
springs  Minerva  all-armed,  and  the 
Mriodical  goes  to  press,  and  i*  duly 
laid  tbe  first  morning  of  every  monlh 
by  a  powdered  waller  on  the  table  of 
every  club  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
with  its  brethren,  amidst  the  well- 
brusbed  gantry  of  tbe  saloons,  to  Ek 
with  its  brethren  removed  by  the  same 
powdered  piece  of  bunanity  on  the  hrst 
morning  of  tbe  next  monlb  to  certain 
shelves,  where  it  takes  the  left  of  a  long 
lineofsimilar  volume*,  to  await  in  duaty 
silence  tbe  arrival  of  ila  successor  in 
the  family  vaulL  Oh,  what  we  owe  to 
system,  and  economy  of  Ubour  I 

Still  there  must  be  a  poweiful  ma- 
cbinery  to  make  all  go  smooth,  and 
according'ty  there  are  writers  of  various 
style*  afway*  held  ready  for  a  Job  j 
booted  and  spurred  like  post-boy*  at 
an  inn  door,  ready  to  pop  up  upon  any 
object,  and  set  on  iu  any  direction.  As 
a  good  ship  i»  furnished  wiih  smiths, 
carpenter*,  tail  makers,  and  biscuit  mak- 
ers, so  here  all  sorts  are  at  hand. 
There  it  the  man  who  is  suited  for  the 
heavy  works — 4he  historical,  theologi- 
cal, critical,  tottogrBphical,  and  le^al 
department.  This  man  (who  is  nine 
time*  out  of  ten  a  disappointed  barns- 
ter),  is  ready  with  an  oi  rotundtan  for 
any  thing.  He  cannot  approach  a  sub- 
ject without  dignifying  it.  His  teit> 
teocei  are  of  a  fearful  length,  and  if 
two  words  present  themselvct  equally 
apt  for  bit  purpose,  but  of  ditfereiit 
lengths,  that  which  is  nearest  to  seven 
syllables  is  sure  to  be  chosen.  He 
abhors  the  tersene**  of  the  Teutonic 
idiom,  the  nervous  brevity  of  Shak- 
speare  and  Byron,  and  models  himself 
upon  the  Miltooic  alyle,  or  rather  per- 
haps the  Johnsonian,  witb  an  occasional 
attempt  at  reviving  the  mystical  clatsi- 
calitiea  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown.  In 
bit  "well-turned  and  true-Hied  lines," 
it  is  difficult  to  detect  incorrectnesa, 
though  perhaps  harder  to  discover  live- 
liness or  spirit     He  sometime*,  indeed 
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citDdetcendi  to  laogh.  but  it  it  "  awrul 
mirth  ;''  and  he  fpowa  turgid  at  time* 
without  ever  tonfhin^  on  the  whiikera 
of  •iiblimity.  It  he  required  to  con' 
demo  ?  he  anathematizei.  Muit  he 
Hpptaud  ?  he  adutites.  There  it  do 
Dtedinm  (  andheteti  hinMelfdown.and 
t(  «et  10  dowoal  the  dinners  of  hair  the 
lilenrti  of  hii  clique,  a*  the  weighliiMt 
aalhoritj  of  bif  own  or  anjr  oth«r  age. 
There  Is,  in  comratt  to  this  heavy 
piece  of  ordnance,  the  fiishionable  man 
— tie  to  whom  fiction,  beliei  Uttrei,  the 
^urella  are  for  a  care.  This  man 
deuU  in  imall  ware  ;  he  skima  upon  the 
■orrace,  haa  ■  maijic  power  of  lighlen- 
in^and  diluting  every  thing  he  tuuchea; 
trHnitauteB  the  merett  lead  into  nr-molu ; 
puts  a  smile  on  the  face  of  Niobe  her- 
seir,  and  clotliFii  a  wildemeis  In  Sowers. 
He  avoids  going  out  of  his  di^pth  as 
carefully  *a  if  be  wa<  a  Inily  in  a  bilb- 
ing  chemise  ;  bnt  deliglits  in  paddlin?, 
aplashing,  end  dippinir  in  tlie  shoaU 
veter  of  Helicon.  He  has  some  pretty 
turn  and  neat  appropriate  sentence 
ready  fot  every  occaiion.  His  appro- 
iMtioD  is  all  compliment,  hii  censure 
never  descends  into  invective.  He  is 
a  dear  lover  of  sentiment,  end  profevaes 
to  grieve  with  the  metanchoty.  He 
hints,  like  Dido,  at  a  community  of 
suffering)  and  we  believe  he  actually 
draws  tears  occasionally  from  iarao- 
mnlet  spinsters.  It  is  true  he  avoids, 
for  he  does  not  understand,  feeling; 
and  the  passions  are  a  dead  letter  to 
him.  But  what  business  have  feeling 
or  the  passions  on  a  draaing  room 
table  P  He  very  naturally  concludes 
that  that  Is  the  limit  of  nature  which 
is  in  fact  the  boundary  of  his  own 
virion.  He  langhs  at  what  he  can- 
not understand  and  sees  no  use  for. 
and  is  a  sceptic  an  inch  before  Ids  nose. 
"■  "        I  of  liiis  individual  are 


sh'irt  and  clipping,  and 
copiously  larded  with  all  the  living 
laniruaKes  as  the  first  described  gentle- 
man's is  darkened  with  the  dead.  He 
has  collected  in  drops  the  insipid  jargon 
of  high  life,  after  it  has  been  strained 
tjirough  the  fashionable  novels,  and 
filtered  through  all  the  periodicals,  and 
perfumes  with  It  his  style,  as  can  fully 
as  ho  does  bis  person  with  muak  and 
roitlcBeun. 

But  there  are  certain  jrorks  which 
require  another  tort  of  censor  ;  and. 
accordingly,  the  corpt  is  provided  with 
your  ttatitticsJ,  methodical,  mathemati- 


cal,  logical,  matter-of-calctrlation  man 
This  person  is  famous  at  analysis  and 
mental  digestion.  He  won't  litten  \o 
a  word  that  is  not  proved,  and  abhort 
the  very  name  of  fancy  and  sentiment. 
He  is  always  ready  to  make  abstracts 
to  give  tabular  views,  to  adduce  alge- 
braic assimilations,  and  to  make  A  and 
B  stand  for  anything.  He  would  di- 
vide the  moat  touching  taleinto  carefully 
numbered  heads,  and  marsbal  argu- 
ments as  they  do  aasets  in  Henrietta 
ttrecL  Eiis  head  is  a  case  ofnrathi^matt- 
cal  inatrumenta,  and  his  very  style  par- 
takes of  its  character  in  the  acutenest  of 
his  argumentation  as  well  as  the  round- 
ing of  hit  periods.  Hiis  is  a  wonderful 
political  economist,  a  corn  lawyer  and 
criminal  codex.  He  is,  however,  but 
sparingly  used  by  his  employers,  and  it 
consequently  rather  out  at  elbows  even 
in  his  best  days,  for  he  is  utterly  use- 
less for  any  other  purpose  in  the  world. 
Such  men  are  those  who,  now  reduced 
to  the  lowest  resources,  aupply  the 
daily  prints  with  the  odds  and  ends  o( 
their  multifarious  speculations,  in 
"  singular  coincidences,"  "  extraordi- 
nary facts,"  "  unlieaid-of  scenes,"  all 
sorts  of  Matoretic  information  in  fact 
For  "  Germany  and  the  Germans," 
establishments  must  now-a-days  have  a 
labourer  express.  The  public  have 
become  enamoured  of  them,  and  their 
philosophy,  novels,  religion,  feelings, 
tastes,  and  actions  are  so  whollr 
singular  und  nnrntelKgible  to  any  mtuiu 
but  their  own.  that  they  need  an  inter- 
preter for  themselves.  This  is  always 
an  idle  collie  student,  who  it  In  a 
state  of  Feverish  indecision  whether  he 
shall  take  to  his  books  or  hang  himself, 
and  has  aHopted  German  as  a  medium 
between  the  two.  He  smokes  inveter- 
atety,  and  occasionally  ventures  on 
opiiim.  In  obedience  to  hia  oracles, 
he  has  set  about  closing  hia  shutteia 
on  the  natural,  blessed,  wholetome 
light  of  day,  and  kindles  in  the  cham- 
ber of  his  mind  the  shadow-glare  of  a 
distempered  tancy.  He  is  a  sceptic  to 
be  in  bshion,  anda  sloven  on  principle. 
His  appointed  game,  or  prey,  is  soy- 
thin;  of  a  theoretical  or  speculative 
cast,  any  work  in  which  the  norma) 
wisdom  of  the  schools  it  tought  to  lie 
depreciated,  and  a  license  of  thought 
is  advocated,  particularly  when  tW 
thought  is  intermixed  with  much 
dreimy  sentiment,  and  occasionally  in 
the  midst  of  its  eatatic  refinemeiiU, 
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yage*  on  tbe  confine*  oT  obtceaitj  or 
bUtpbeiD]'.  Here  our  morbid  anato- 
iniit  is  at  home,  be  excuses,  explains; 
excuse*  without  exculpatiu^ — explain* 
without  ealighlening  ;  aod  leaiea  his 
readers  (at  so  much  a  sheet),  in  lo 
bappj  a  state  of  excited  confusion,  in 
such  blissful  horrors,  and  mistical  ob- 
miUUtion,  that  to  awaken  again  to 
conmon  tense  is  as  ucbening  a*  if  the 
dreams  had  beeo  produced  b;  a  tenth 
tumbler  over  night. 

There  is  another  anpenda^e  to  the 
concero,  and  tfaougb  lasl,  he  is  by  no 
means  least  in  his  okq  ejei — the  re- 
viewer of  rhymes.  He  is  always  a 
poet  himself,  and  thoufch  his  noiks 
are  limited  in  their  circulittion  to  the 
pre«entaiion  copies,  ytl,  as  poet,  he 
most  be  supposed,  of  course,  to  be 
competenl  duly  to  buiter  up  or  cut 
up  his  brother  bards.  Poets,  judging 
by  him,  are  hot  only  an  irritable,  but 
•  jealous  race;  tind  woe  to  the  poor 
nnpalroniied  rhymer,  who  gets  into 
bis  critical  clutches  I  But  while  the  un- 
fortunate bard,  who  happens  either  lo 
be  unconnected  with  him,  or  who  has 
tbe  still  greater  ill  luck  to  show  genius 
or  originality,  comet  out  of  bis  bands 
in  a  sorry  plight,  be  takes  care.  In 
condemning  others,  to  show  how  Ihingt 
ought  to  be  done  himself.  His  prose, 
indeed,  far  exceeds  all  the  poetry  he 
re*iewt,  end  he  cannot  utter  a  sentence 
bat  in  extremes,  la  he  to  be  sublime  ■' 
He  sets  out  in  the  clouds  from  llic 
post,  and  pursues  bis  course  from 
tbeoce  to  the  end,  at  a  height  which 
would  make  a  Condor  giddy.  From 
peak  to  peak  of  Parnassus  he  spurt 
his  Pegasus,  and  rushes,  "  the  rattling 
crags  among,"  taking  such  frightful 
bounds,  that  at  times  we  duubt  wbeihcr 
the  next  may  not  place  him  extra 
flauHianlia  monia  mundi.  The  super- 
lative is  tbe  only  degree  of  comparison 
be  acknowledges]  but  when  he  does 
compare,  bis  similics  are  inconi|iambIe. 
The  lock  of  a  canal  su^ests  immedi- 
ately the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  he 
esnoot  cut  his  pencil  without  thinking 
of  the  cedars  of  Libanu*  ;  or  should 
the  subject  require  it,  be  nill  be  as 
leader,  a*  swimming,  as  pathetic  as 
yon  please — nay,  far  more  so.  He 
will  "  roar  yon  like  any  sucking  dove." 
On  the  ft  mi  toe  Jtere  priociple,  his 
own  tears  flow  in  Quods,  till  Ms  eyes 
are  bleared,  bis  nose  purple,  anil  a 
■  cck't    washing    of     pocket-handker- 


chiefs drenched.  Should  a  comical 
vein  be  that  demanded,  oh,  he  can 
be  facetious,  and  fool  you  to  the  very 
top  of  your  bent  Bless  your  souls ! 
all  other  drolleries  are  dull  in  com* 
paiisoD  to  hi* ;  and  the  man  hiiDsetf 
nearly  expire*  in  convulsions  as  be 
writes.  He  can  shift,  too,  as  fiiit  a*  a 
shuttle,  and  almost  a*  easily  as  Garrick 
between  tbe  muses,  from  the  extreme 
of  tbe  ooe  to  the  other.  Tears,  still 
flowing,  serve  for  mirth  or  agony,  and 
he  bas  only  to  wipe  hi*  eves  to  raise 
them  in  rapt  but  calm  sublimity  to  the 
skies.  You  hear  a  sigh  in  the  midst 
of  a  fit  of  laughter,  and  detect  at  times 
■  "  lurking  devil  in  his  eye,"  when  he 
is  talking  of  ■■  angels  and  minister*  of 
grace."  Poetic  license  is  his  delight ; 
he  considers  it  indeed  unbounded,  and 
any  thing  which  proPeases  to  keep  itself 
within  the  limits  of  dull  reason  and 
vulgar  intelligibility,  and  at  the  same 
lime  presumes  to  arrange  itself  into 
ten  feet,  or  tack  a  jingling  syllable  at 
its  lelt  flank,  he  pronounces  either  to 
be  sliced  nonsense,  or  to  belong  to  that 
insipid  class  in  which — 

"  Rh;Be.  lUad  !»•  >UcliBn  il  Oe  clgH, 


There  is  not  one  of  our  labourers  who 
understands  bis  trade  more  thoroughly 
than  this  man,  and  be  it  noted,  he  it 
ready  to  do  the  roost  trifling  as  well 
at  the  tuhli meat  jobs.  He  is  not  mily 
up  to,  but  down  to  anything — he  can 
use  his  talents  in  Shelley's  emphatic 
words,  "  to  point  a  pin,  or  fabricate 
a  nail,"  and  thinks  no  part  of  compo- 
sition so  minute  as  tu  oe  beneath  his 
notice.  He  piques  himself  as  much  as 
an  organist  on  his  mode  of  managing 
his  stops ;  conceals  comicalities  in 
commas  ;  and  et  times  so  completely 
plays  the  game  oith  his  pawns,  that  in 
the  language  of  the  amiable  Cowper — 


His  ordinary  dealings  are  an  invec- 
tive— but  there  are  a  fetr  whom  he  is 
bound  to  praise,  either  by  the  terms  of 
his  agreement,  or — for  some  private 
reasons  of  his  own.  And  truly,  his 
praise  is  as  agonizing  as  his  censure — 
It  makes  iu  /avnurite  writhe,  like  an 
over-tickled,  'child  ;  il  is  a  d.ise  of 
|ia[iegyric  syrup,  luque  ad  Haateam. 
He  finds  out  beauties  where  the  writer 
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biniMir  hsd  never  detected  or  designed 
theiDiBiid  wriPK*  astounding  meanings 
rrom  the  limplest  words.  He  magni- 
fies BD  idea  in  proportion  as  be  elevates 
iU  application,  and  maliea  a  flea  on  the 
end  of  bis  telescope  an  elephant  in  the 
moon.  Like  another  of  one  effectives, 
he  is  fond  of  metaphor,  but  exercises 
a  itill  mors  daring  latitude  than  the 
other;  starting,  with  surprising  agililj, 
from  one  tigure  to  anoiher,  after  the 
manner  of  the  advocate  who  eiclaimed 
to  a  Jury,  "  Gpntlemen  I  1  smell  a  rat 
— I  see  it  brewing  in  the  slorm — but, 
gentlemen,  with  yoar  awistauce,  1  will 
nip  it  in  tba  hud  r  - 

It  were  t«dioas  to  eoumerate  all  the 
pcTreelioDS  of  our  ~  Poet,"  not  the 
least  of  these  being  the  nonchalance 
with  which  he  peTforms  his  mauv- 
tided  task.  He  will  nrite  the  death- 
warrant  of  a  young  aspiring  vcnifier 
with  une  hand,  while  with  the  other 
be  is  stirring  his  tea,  and  would  in- 
dite myiteriea— 


with  bis  jaw  bound  up  for  Ibe  loolk 
ache,  and  a  younger  son  practising  the 
gamut  on  the  violin  at  ti>e  other  side 
of  the  table.  If,  he  nays,  one  needs 
to  he  exrited,  or  to  be  disengaged,  to 
be  inspired,  though  one  roav  write 
verses,  one  is  no  poet.  And  as  be 
preaches,  he  praciiiea — all  hii  doses, 
whether  hitters  or  ayrupa,  being  tM- 

But  euough  of  OUT  secrets.  Any 
respectable  person  who  wishes  to  heat 
more  ihall  be  fully  satisfied  on  enquiring 
unthht.  Enough,  surelr,  has  bran  let 
out,  to  eitahlish  our  cbims  on  public 
gratitude  as  a  body.  We  anlidpale 
their  warmest  thanka,  and  should  Ihey 
ever  feel  inclined  to  follow  the  utodera 
fashion  of  congr^atioDt,  who,  as  sooa 
as  they  hear  a  sermon  they  like,  in- 
meiliately  vote  the  minister  a  piece  of 

elate,  we  humbly  suggest  a*  a  device 
ir  ours,  a  fire-en^ne  charged  with 
oil,   humanely  playing   on  a  roauing 
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SKMIHUCBHCBS  OF  1  coNNiuGBT  RANaBii  (not  of  the  88Tlt.) 

BT  mOBBBT  K.  FTNN ,  BSO.,  M.  A. 
INTBODDCTION. 

[GiMTLK  Tetder,  ire  nar  not  inlrodnce  lo  jou  the  follovinz  pagei  withont  ■  few 
word*  of  pteikce.  Their  appearance  U  a  memorable  incident  in  the  bUior]' of 
our  jonmal. 

We  aMare  joa  in  the  Gnt  place,  that  the  name  prefixed  to  them  ii  a  real 
one — occaiionnlly  it  hat  been  said  that  luch  names  have  been  atsumed  at  di»- 
giuses.  aod  put  forward  with  all  the  appearance  of  reality,  lo  give  a  living'  im- 
peroonatioD  to  ahsdoiry  and  unreal  eiiiteiicet.  All  that  we  can  lay  for 
onneWet  it,  that  ve  have  never  been  parlies  to  lucb  audacious  hnmbuv  on  the 
poblic.  We  verily  believe  in  the  real  eiittence  of  every  gentleman,  who  has  ever 

S  written  his  hiitorv  in  uur  pages,  from  Edward  Stevenson  CBrlen  and 
ward  Lascelle*,  lo  Harry  Lorrequer  and  Robert  N.  Fyon  ;  and  if  they  be 
DDieftI  beings,  we  solemly  protest  our  old  age  hat  been  imposed  on,  for  we 
alwaya  believed  ihem  to  be  the  very  persons  iney  repretenled  themselves. 

ITnquettionably,  the  words  Robert  N.  Fynn,  Esq.  represent  a  real  flesh  and 
blood  substantial  gentleman.  Mr.  Fynn,  the  amusing  and  well  written  history  of 
whoae  raogings  we  are  privileged  to  pretrnt  to  our  readers,  is  well  linown  in 
Ireland,  especially  among  his  brethren  at  the  bar.  To  some  of  our  English  friends, 
it  may  perhaps  he  right  to  say  something  of  him.  He  is,  as  we  have  hinted,  an 
Irish  barriiter,  a  thorough  Gslway  man  in  every  thing,  even  in  his  religion,  for 
that  western  point  of  the  island  of  saint*  has  been  time  immemorial,  we  will  not 
say  rrjagiiau  peccatontm,  but  the  chosen  retreat  of  monks  and  friar*,  of  all  orden^ 
pw,  white,  and  black,  and  other  good  subjects  of  Dr.  M'Hale. 

Mr.  Fynn  has  been  among  the  agitatois,  and  perhaps  not  the  least  violent  of 
them.  It  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  a  Connaugntman  would  be  temperate 
in  anything,  unless  perAafw  in  whiskey  punch.  Immediately  after  the  late  disciis- 
rion  between  Mr.  Gr^g  and  Mr.  Maguire,  he  became  the  champion  of  the  lat- 
ter i  indeed,  if  we  remember  right,  he  was  that  reverend  father's  friend  in  some 
of  the  preliminary  arrangements  ;  but  at  all  events,  he  tooli  up  his  cause  in  the 
newspapers — a  seriet  of  letters  passed  between  him  and  a  gentleman  on  the  Pro- 
testant side,  from  the  tone  of  which,  it  seemed  to  be  doubtlul,  whether  the  mutter 
would  end  in  a  theological  discussion,  a  pistol  encounter,  or  both.  Mr.  Fynn 
teemed  eqnally  ready  for  either  event  Happily,  however,  the  matter  ended 
amicably. 

Everv  true  Galwa;  man  moit,  however,  fight  a  duel,  and  our  friend  dare  not 
write  himself  down  "a  Connaught  rauger,'  unless  he  had  established  his  claim. 
Last  summer,  public  attention  was  a  good  deal  eiciled  by  a  hostile  meeting  in 
which  Mr.  Fynn  was  one  ol  the  principals,  and  received  a  severe  wound,  not, 
ho,iever,  from  the  pistol  of  hii  antagonist,  but  his  own,  which  accidentally  went 
off  while  he  wai  in  the  act  of  raising  it  "  on  horrid  deeds  intent."  Good,  however, 
comes  out  of  evil.  It  was,  probably,  while  contined  to  his  room,  from  the  effects 
of  bis  wound,  that  he  noted  donn  tbeae  memoranda  which  now  grace  our  pages. 
We  feel  bound  lo  mention  this  to  establiah  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  doubters,  bit 
perfect  right  to  the  title  he  has  assumed. 

At  all  timet  aniiaua  to  do  justice  lo  the  rising  genius  of  Ireland — ever  willing 
to  shew  favour  to  a  political  opponent,  when  «e  can  do  so  without  compromising 
oar  cause,  «e  rbeerfully  make  room  for  the  communication,  and  accord  to  bim 
the  immortality  of  our  paget.  It  is  published  with  his  name,  so  that  he,  and  he 
alone,  is  retpontible  for  its  contents.  We  are  sure  our  readers  will  derive  as 
BDch  entertainment  from  the  perusal  of  the  rengings  of  our  friend  as  we  have. 
It  it  only  right  to  add,  that  as  he  himself  hints,  he  is  a  near  letation  of  that  most 
illnitriouB  of  Irishmen,  Finn  M'Coul,  who  was  related  by  another  branch  of  the 
hmily  to  our  former  correspondent,  Coul  Goppagli.ihe  sound  of  whose  sweet,  yet 
solemn  and  mytteriout  harping*  has  not  yet  patted  from  the  memory  of  oui  reader*. 
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We  mart  not  here  anj  longer  detaiD  our  gentle  reader*  from  the  rich  rnnd  of 
amuiement  that  ii  berore  them,  nnr  the  light  Bketching  and  good  hemoured  jcA- 
tingi  of  OUT  friend.  Perhaps  it  19  libellous  lo  eay  it,  but  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  in  tome  of  the  pasga!;e9  thece  ii  a  tone  and  a  feclin;  thai  ought  not  :o  be- 
long lo  a  Dcstnictive. — A.P.] 
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Whoever  expects  to  (iod  anything 
political  in  the  fullnwing  pages  will  be 
most  agreeablj  disappointed,  as  mj 
object  in  si^ndlng  them  before  the 
pul>llc  U  not  alone  to  curry  favour 
with  my  publialieis.  but  to  provolie 
that  piaUanlerie,  nliich,  in  limes  of 
party  excitement  like  the  present,  ia 
an  act  of  wisdom  for  all  men  to  in- 
dulge in,  as  it  tends  to  shake  the  cob- 
webs from  the  brain  and  the  hvpo- 
cbondria  from  the  ribs.  Whether 
these  "  reminiscences  '  will  produce  a 
"  consummation  so  devoully  to  be 
wished  for'  I  cannot  tell,  as  few  men 
can  write  so  strongly  as  they  feel  i  but 
for  my  own  part  in  looking  back  upon 
the  incidenls  which  they  record,  1  al- 
ready begin  to  feel  that  sort  of  inte- 
rest which  clings  in  general  to  the 
past.  TiUB  acts  upon  past  events  as 
upon  fine  piclares — softening  every 
harshness,  mellowing  every  tint,  and 
blending  all  into  richness  and  har- 
mony. It  it  true  that  sometimes  he 
takes  the  brighter  colours  and  leaves 
but  llie  darker  shades,  and  in  the  end 
u  sure  to  obliterate  all ;  but  even  to 
the  last  there  is  a  pleasure  in  tracing 
the  faint  remains  of  things  once  bright, 
as  we  gale  upon  the  old  painting  and 
seek  out.  amidst  the  wreck  of  bean- 
ties,  those  that  the  waves  of  time  have 
not  yet  swept  away.  It  was  in  the 
tnonlh  of  September,  iSS — ,  being 
miiifi  with  a  bourgeoit  life,  and  anx- 
ious to  huve  "a  lark"  in  the  vacation, 
that  I  repaired  to  Babylonic  London 
to  make  urrangements  with  a  brother 
Templar  for  a  trip  to  ihe  Continent 
On  urriving  at  Fcuitladet  hotel,  Ouerik 
Collonadc,  a  good  house  for  bachelor*, 
1  was  handed  a  till/rt  by  the  obsequi- 
ous j^arpon,  nhich,  on  perusal,  turoed 
out  to  be  an  invitation  from  my  in- 
tended compagaon  de  voyage  to  in 
early  breakfast  on  ihe  following  morn- 
ing. It  n'as  four  years  since  last  wo 
had  met. and  I  now  looked  forward  with 
delighted  anticipation  to  see  him 
crouiied  with  those  wreaths  with  which 
my  faney  hud  already  encircled  him, 
and  ill  the  enjoyment  of  that  success, 


which  the  buoyancy  of  his  early  effort* 
fondly  foreboded.  He  was  Uun  the 
gayest  of  the  gay — the  loudest  on  the 
midnight  ramble — the  petted  bvourite 
of  noblemen  end  fellow  commoner*, 
who  relied  upon  Aii  companionship  for 
popularity,  as  conBdently  as  upon  thdr 
silk  gowns  and  silver  lace.  I  bad  seen 
him  receive  the  gold  medal  in  the  se- 
nate house,  greeted  by  the  sunshine  of 
a  thousand  bright  eyes,  and  hailed  by 
"  the  loud  collision  of  appUuding 
gloves."  But  non  eadem  at  atai,  ma 
meni.  I  reached  the  Middle Templeu 
the  clock  struck  eight,  and  found  my 
friend  in  smuU  uncomfortable  cbsia- 
bers,  through  which  the  light  of  hea- 
ven streamed  dim  and  dismal,  as  if  it 
shrank  from  the  "accumulated  wis- 
dom of  ages,"  which  was  reposing  oa 
the  table  and  bookshelves  around  ate. 
A  few  guinra  briefs  were  lying  amipi- 
etiout  before  him,  and  "  Feame  on 
Rkhaindbrs"  gaped  tw* 


;ely  have  recognised, 
if  the  name,  l^ibly  printed  on  hii 
outer  door,  had  not  made  me  sure  of 
my  man.     The  fresh  hue  of  hit  coni- 

Etexion  had   faded,  and  was  replaced 
y  that  sallow,  dingy  colour,  wnicb  it 
the  generic  distinction  of  all  who  feed 
and  digeit  the  quib* 


upon  fi 
btes  of 


thee. 


ol  hit  eye 
he  welcomed 
monotonous. 


vsoty 


gone,  and  i.„  _  .  , 
ne,  sounded  husky  and 
If  this  bHd  been  the 
only  alteration  perceptible,  the  lons 
VACATION  would  have  tcl  all  to  ri^hti. 
Bat  lie  tpiril  of  ihe  mind  nnu  gate  ■■ 
he  had  Bunk  into  the  apathy  and  stag- 
nation, which  the  coldnest  of  ili* 
world't  Btoicism  prepares  for  the  young 
and  Ihe  ardrnt.  He  had  learned  ihst 
PATBioTisu  is  a  dream,  and  integiitf 
a  jest,— that  priuciple  ia  well  parted 
<sith  for  practice,  and  that  a  silk  gown 
is  ckeaply  purchased,  if  eharacter  U 
itt  price.  He  teemed  effected  when  1 
made  anyullnsion  to  by-gone  times,  or 
early  aMocialions,  for  me  memcnuiejn- 
raiU,  and  he  talked  of  blighted  friend- 
ihip,  blasted   love,  sympathies  eilin- 
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the  domMtic  hearth,'*  with  m;  house- 
Itold  godi  oil  ibiveml  around  me.' 
Peiceivioi;  that  he  iriu  becomiug 
gloom]'  and  downcait,  I  changed  the 
■ut^eci,  ipoLe  of  the  ilelighia  of  ro- 
reign  travel,  and  of  tbe  policj  or  niak< 
ing  the  matt  of  our  lime  bj  «tar(ing 
from  London  that  Tcry  da;,  to  vhich, 
mfteraome  *li{jht  hesitation,  he  cheer- 
futlT  Bisented.  So  tre,  apret  drjeuiur, 
walked  tuwarda  Picciidilly  to  i;et  our- 
telf  es  **  booked  "  in  the  Age  coach. 
vhich  is  »p1enitidly  appoiitteil,  and 
leaves  London  daily  at  two.  We  were 
(bduaate  enough  to  secure  oittade 
•cats,  as  it  was  a  lovely  day  with  the 
lun  shining  out  a*  if  he  had  all  bea- 
ten to  himielf  1  and  on  our  arrival  at 
tbe  «[^inted  hour  at  the  Regent  Cir> 
eus,  we  beheld  a  bevy  of  cockney* 
staring  at  Sir  Vincent  Cotton  turned 
lEHU.  It  ceitainly  is  a  novelty  in 
these  days,  when  Ine  drudgery  of  la- 
bour seenii  to  be  confined  to  the  glo- 
rious "  umrashed" — the  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water — to  find 
one  of  the  aristocracy  putting  his 
shoulders  to  the  ioAmA  and  endeavour- 
ing bj  sheer  industry  and  pmiseworlhj 
example  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood 
for  himself  in  l\m  thorouglifare  of  be- 
ing. He  handled  the  "  nblrans"  beau- 
tilully:  bnt  why  should  Aenof  work? 
All  professions,  from  that  of  the  peer 
to  ttie  be^ar,  are  oietslockcd.  To 
Her,  is  the  raoit  manj  of  us  can  do. 


e  desir* 


let  u 


look  to  our  belters,  and  tike  them 
to  and  wotIi.  All  men  worth  men- 
tioning in  either  country  belong  to  tbe 
miorlmg  classes.  What  seated  Cot- 
teaham,  Lj-ndhurst,  and  Brougham  on 
the  woolsack  ?  Work,  What  raised 
Flunket,  O'Loghlb,  Bushe,  Woulfe, 
Dohcrly,  Burton,  cum  ruuUit  aliit,  to 
Ihp  bench!*  Work.  What  made  Wel- 
lington ?  Seven  years  war  alt  over 
Spain,  and  Snally  at  Waterloo  :  work 
— bloody  and  glorious  work.  What 
raised  Mehemet  Ali,  Pacha  of  Egypt, 
from  being  the  son  ofa  foundling,  to 
the  throne  of  Saladin  and  empire  of 
Syria?  Work,  rebellious  but  still 
auccesifnl  crowning  work.  And 
what  may  raise  !iir  Vincent  Cotton? 
Work — up     and    domit-Mil    mork. — 
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These  thoughts  were  soon  nut  to  flight 
by  the  rapid  pace  at  wbicli  the  coach 
was  whirled  along  (certainly  at  the 
rate  of  thirteen  English  miles  an  hour) 
and  after  a  dashing  drive  through 
SuBsei,  one  of  the  loveliest  counties  of 
merry  England  i  through  lier  rich  vales 
and  fertile  plains,  her  prospects  stud- 
ded with  splendid  seats  and  smiling 
cottages,  where  from  one  moderate 
eminence,  we  were  able  to  diilineuish 
fifteen  or  twenty  village  spires,  inter- 
mixed with  faeage  rows,  gardens,  and 
intermediate  corn  fields  and  pastures, 
lill  the  whole  gorgeous  scene  lost  it- 
self in  the  undislinguishing  haze  of 
blue  ilistaQce,  we  arrived  at  gay,  hap- 

Cy  Brighloti  about  six  o'duck,  and 
aving  taken  n[>  our  quarters  at  the 
good  "  Old  Ship."  proceeded  to  do 
ample  justice  to  its  rfchercke  fare. 
Alter  we  had  "  discussed' a  few  bot* 
ties  of  La  Fille't  best,  vintage  IB26, 
we  took  a  stroll  through  town,  and  I 
was  greatly  amused  on  reading  over 
the  door  or  a  public  house,  (in  England 
denominated  a  wine-vault)  the  follow- 
ing inscription:-' 

"  Sold  here  a  new  made  drink  of  a 
peculiar  Savour,  called  '  JutHce  jor 
Ireland^  only  3d.  per  pot,"  and  on  the 
window  was  pasted  a  letter  from  the 
Liberator  with  the  iai»«  headiug,  and 
to  crown  all,  there  was  a  belt-man  at 
the  door  roaring  out  lustily  to  tha 
passers-by : 

■'  Wslk  In,  EOflUdH,  ind  TOD  win  •« 
Jwtia  let  Irdud  u  It  aught  u  be." 

Notwithstanding  Dan*  certificate 
on  the  window,  and  the  importunities 
of  the  crier,  who  was  really  a  witty 
fellow,  I  preferred  to  "  wait  a  while,* 
and  to  "  agitate — agitate — agitate," 
until  I  could  taste  of  it  nearer  home. 
However,  I  promised  to  recommend 
this  friend  to  Ireland,  this  man  of  the 
people,  (who  not  alone  loved  but  dis- 
pensed JUSTICE  to  all)  to  the  C'oiiRe- 
mora  boys  at  the  forthcoming  harvest, 
when,  1  trusted,  he  would  reap  hit  re- 
ward. After  taking  leayu  of  this  spi- 
ritual preeunor,  we  bent  our  steps  to- 
wards the  chain  pier,  one  of  the  most 
unrivalled  works  of  the  age,  and  the 
prouieDade  for  all  the  beaa  motide  in 
Brighton,  and  we  there  ascertained 
that  the  steamer  for  Dieppe  would  de- 
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part  oD  th«  0 


I  will  not  de- 


of  thi*  rofol  mBritinie  retid 
itt  gorgeoo*  Oriental  Puiillon,  and 
beautiful  Kemp  town,  but  whialt  him 
or  ber  at  ooce  to  "  La  Btlit  France,' 
where    1   paated  loaie  of  the  hap- 

Sieat  days  of  mr  lire,  and  u  the 
teamer  neared  her  ahorea,  the  plea- 
•antett  of  all  the  ihron^itir  feelinga, 
which  the  first  glance  of  ner  white 
cliffs  created  or  revived  within  me, 
were  thoie  with  which  I  looked  bad 
to  the  warmth  of  my  old  frieudihips, 
■nd  Joraard  to  the  certainty  of  their 
renewal.  One  iDcident  which  occur- 
red oil  our  pBMvge  to  Dieppe,  I  can- 
not omit  reJiktinK  here,  ai  it  gives  a 
good  idea  of  the  exciiement  of  imagi- 
nation, produced  by  a  small  mntter  in 
the  midst  of  a  Innely  sea.  While  a 
centleman  on  board  was  anungin; 
bis  letten,  and  eatertaining  the  com- 
paoy  by  reading  some  odd  luperscrtp- 
tioni,  he  came  to  a  seal  which  l)ore 
the  word  "  Mapah,'  with  the  chap- 
ter and  «efse  in  which  it  is  found.  It 
puizled  the  whole  company  to  ex- 
pound iti  at  last  I  handed  it  to  my 
friend  Frederick  E.  as  the  most  likely 
from  hit  religious  habits  to  do  so. 
He  went  for  hts  Bible  and  read  the  in- 
terpretation, which  was  as  follows  : — 
"  The  Lord  nalch  between  ntr  and  thee 
Vlhen  tee  are  abtent  from  one  another." 
•*  Beautiful  r  said  one,  "  beautiful  I' 
Ksponded  another  ;  "  a  gem  !"  said  a 
third,  a  gbn  all  reaponded,  and  surely 
the  brightest,  most  precioui  gem  of 
all,  was  to  find  in  such  a  place  and  in 


it  of  this  ■ 
liglon.  There  were,  indeed,  powerful 
tendencies  to  such  sympathy  in  the 
circumstances  at  us  all.  For  who, 
whether  going  to  or  from  his  home, 
did  not  feel  himself  s<'pBrated  from 
those  he  loved,  and  loved  roost  dear  'f 
And  who,  with  the  foaming  deep  toss- 
ing its  angry  billows  before  and  uround 
him,  would  not  feel  hil  dependanee, 
■nd  looking  backwsid  or  forward  to 
home  and  friends,  lift  up  his  aspira- 
tions to  that  High  PBOviDiNrE  who 
•its  enthroned  in  Heaven  and  rules  the 
land  and  sea,  and  breathe  >o  him  the 
sweet  and  boly  prayer,  "  The  Lord 
tuateh  belioeen  at«  and  thee,  tii4«ii  tee 


are  abienl  from  one  another."  We 
landed  at  Dieppe  at  eight  the  follow- 
ing [Doraing,  being  tea  hour*  at  tea, 
and  aHer  an  unprohlable  teetrch  of  our 
persons  and  baggage,  directed  our 
steps  to  the  Hotel  de  Londrel,  which 
it  lituated  on  the  Quo,  a  hundred 
yards  or  so  above  where  the  Steamer 
anchors.  This  hotel  is  kept  by  a 
Monsieur  Petit,  who,  so  Rir  from  be- 
ing a  little  man,  tucui  a  nan  lueeado, 
resembles  more  than  any  olher  1  have 

ever  seen   my   friend  (C c*  of  the 

Connanght  circuit,  who,  on  account  of 
hiasise,  goes  by  the  loiibrigaet  of  the 
Grrat  Western.  There  are  nine 
hotels  in  Dieppe  :  the  best  of  which 
are  the  Hotel  Royale,  near  the  Baths, 
and  Taylor's  in  the  Fiaua.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  are  Pratt's  and  the  Hotel 
de  I'Europe,  both  on  the  Quuii  the 
latter  is  a  very  moderate  house,  and 
everything  served  up  a  ^  Angtaite. 
Dieppe  is  situated  at  the  embouchure 
of  the  little  river  Arques,  cootaina  a 
population  of  20,OCH)  aouls,  and  is 
44  leagues,  or  134  English  mile*  from 
Paris.  It  is  a  renowned  bathing  place 
— was  often  honoured  by  the  presence 
of  royalty  in  the  persons  nf  the 
Duchess  de  Berri  end  King  William 
the  Fourth,  when  Duke  of  Clarence, 
and  fAii  leiuon,  1839,  has  been  visited 
by  the  King  of  the  French  and  all  his 
court,  by  the  Duchess  de  Leuchten- 
berg,  (widow  of  the  celebrated  Prince 
Eugene  Beauharnoia,  formerly  viceroy 
of  Italy,)  with  her  lovely  daughter, 
by  the  Belgian  Duke  of  Baaufort  with 
hit  beautiful  bride,  by  the  Duchesi  de 
Canniiaro  and  Countess  de  Salis,  and 
though  last  yet  not  least,  by  the  far* 
famed  Countess  OF  GuiccoLi.Rolong 
associated  with  the  name  and  fortunes 
of  the  immortal  Byron.  There  ara 
public  balls  here  twice  a  week,  a  thea- 
tre and  concert  room,  and  in  fact  eve- 


you  enter  the  fort  you  see  a  rude 
chateau  dominating  the  town,  but  com- 
manded itself  by  fakatet,  by  which 
the  French  mean  such  sleep  wells  of 
rock  at  guard  this  portion  of  the  coast 
of  France,  and  in  England  the  sea- 
borders  of  Kent  On  the  left  lies  a 
perpendicular  mound,  almost  bare  of 
every  thing  but  the  fruilt  of  the  earth  ; 
it  it  colled  "  Cfessr't  camp,"  and  yet 
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Skelchoa  of  the  Connaught  Bar,  which  will  shortly  appear. 
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toull*  devoid  or  interest.  To  reach 
it,  we  were  oblijieil  to  pan  through  a 
fimbouT^,  deDominated  the  Pollet, 
which  u  coDDected  with  the  town  bj 
oieaiw  of  ■  ponl-Unii  throvo  acro«» 
the  river  Akqijes.  That  popular  and 
bigblf-^ftcd  writer,  Mrs.  Gore,  hai, 
br  the  vivid  toucbet  of  her  pen  in  the 
I»t  Julj  number  of  the  Metropolitan 
Magaaiic,  (the  best  lileraiy  peni>dical, 
next  to  the  Uaiversit;^.  of  the  day.) 
thed  Buch  an  interetl  around  thit 
opptUwm  pUtatoiw,  t»  must  ever  ren- 
der it  dear  to  the  touriit  and  lover  of 
Tooance.  The  article  to  which  I  al- 
lade  ii  entitled  the  "  Mariners  of  the 
PolleC'  and  it  tells  the  rematkable 
historj  of  a  bmilj',  (nhoie  descend- 
aol*  ate  Mill  living)  in  a  style  to  naive 
■nd  captivating,  and  with  a  pathos  so 
irolf  toacbing,  that  it  will  not  only 
repay  perusal,  btit  even  tempt  you  \o 
pack  up  your  valise,  and  I'en  aller  a 
Ditppt,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  graridson 
of  M4ZIMK  Cbosmbr.  There  is  a 
great  similitude  In  tastes  and  habits 
between  these  "  sea  wolves"  of  Dieppe 
and  the  Claddagb  fishermen  of  Gal- 
way.  1  bope  that  my  old  and  valued 
ftiend  mail  truly  exemplary  clergyman, 
the  Re*.  Laurence  O'Donnell,  Vicar 
General  of  Galway,  will  pardon  the 
alliMion  to  his  parishioners  henr,  as 
their  introduction  ii  indispensable  to 
illustrate  the  moret  of  the  race  I 
an  now  about  to  describe.  The 
fiihermen  of  the  Claddagh  speak 
a  dialect  of  the  ancient  Irish,  so 
do  the  "  Mariners  of  the  Pullet," 
of  the  ancienl  French  ;  they  retain 
their  pristine  dreas  and  customs,  and 
wiib  an  old  fushianed  pride  boast  of 
their  separate  origin  and  race  :  c'eil 
la  Mime  avee  lei  PoUettM.  Like  Hor- 
ace's description  of  the  ancient  Britons, 
thev  have  an  antipathy  to  strangers, 
sod  a  repognance  to  matriinoalal  alii' 
Slice  beyond  the  limits  of  thdr   own 


ir  among  the  poorest,  a  share  ii 
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same  with  my  friends  in  the  Pullet, 
tbroi^b  whose  picturesque  colony  je 
■w  vat  MOKneHi  promene,  when  I  was 
a  peaiioa  at  ihe  Colle){e  of  Dieppe,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1828,  with  the 
celebrated  Abdi  Langan  lor  it«  Prin- 
cipal. After  passing  some  hours  in 
recmtMHtering  this  remarkable  suburb, 
and   paying   a  flying  visit  to  Cesar's 


emmp,  the  bright*  of  whit^,  by  the  bje, 
served  very  much  to  sharpen  our  appe- 
tites, we  resolved  not  to  wait  for  Mod- 
■ieur  Petil'a  table  (thole  at  sii,  but  to 
seek  consolation  in  a  reitaunnirr,  where 
we  could  enjoy  ourselves  a  Canglaite, 
and  sit  after  dinner  as  long  as  we 
pleased.  Fortified  with  these  good  in- 
tentions,  we  sallied  up  la  Grande  But, 
entered  the  restaurant's  of  Monsieur 
Durand,  and  met  with  a  very  good 
'■       r,   composed  of   Heaven    know* 


what. 


tnquirf 


Ihete  matters :  the  best  way  is  no/  to 
ask  about  them.  After  dinner  we  or- 
dered a  bottle  of  Siuterne,  which  was 
marked  in  the  carte  two  franci,  ten 
four.  It  was  in  a  kind  of  despair  we 
did  so,  the  ted  wine  was  so  abominable. 
It  came  ;  people  may  talkuf  Barguody, 
Hocheim,  and  Hermitage,  and  all  the 
wines  that  ever  the  Rhine  or  the  Rhone 
produced,  but  never  was  there  wine  like 
that  bottle  of  tauterm.  It  poured  out 
as  clear  as  the  stream  of  hope,  ere  it 
has  been  muddied  by  disappointment, 
and  it  was  soft  and  generous  as  early 
joy,  ere  youth  Rnds  out  its  fallacy. 
We  drank  it  slowly  and  lingered  over 
the  last  glass,  as  if  we  had  a  pretenti- 
meat  that  we  should  never  meet  with 
the  like  again.  When  it  became  a 
Marine,  that  is,  had  done  its  duty,  we 
ordered  another  bottle.  But  we  were 
obliged  to  seud  it  away — it  was  not  the 
same  wine ;  and  then  we  ordered 
another,  in  vain — and  another,  there 
was  no  more  to  be  had.  It  was  like 
one  oF  those  duvs  of  pure  unsophisti- 
cated happiness  which  sometimes  break 
in  upon  lire,  and  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired  ;  that  come  unexpectedly,  en- 
dure their  own  brief  space  like  things 
apart,  and  are  remembered  for  ever. 
As  it  was  now  past  seven,  we  rose  and 
strolled  towards  the  baths,  which  con- 
sist of  a  gallery  SOO  feet  long,  with  a 
pavilion  at  either  end,  one  appropriated 
to  each  of  the  sexes,  which  n/  eourte 
renders  it  the  fashionable  promenade 
during  the  bathing  season  here.  You 
a]>p roach  it  through  a  pretty  par- 
tere  de  gaxon,  and  for  a  trifling  gra- 
tuity to  one  of  the  baigneuri  can  be 
accommodated  with  a  chair  if  you  wish 
to  inhale  the  bracing  sea-breezes  that 
are  here  wafted  with  such  irresistible 
effect,  as  "  to  leave  every  beauty  free 
to  sink  or  swell  as  Nature  pleases.' 
To  enliven  the  scene  a  band  playsdaily, 
and  you  hear  the  martial  note*  of  the 
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Parmenne  antweTed  by  tha  Mlemn 
music  of  the  "  blue,  the  frMh.  and  ever 
boundin^iea."  In  one  pavilion  there  ii  a 
iBige  billiard -room,  (alwaj*  crowded 
with  Angkut)  in  (he  other  a  lalie  (Tat- 
tembUe.  where  you  will  find  some  of  the 
beliei  of  Paiii,  reclining  in  graceful  at- 
titude upon  a  rich  ottoman  or  fauleuU, 
with  the  Conitilutioiiel  or  Jaumal  del 
Debatt  in  iheir  handa,  so  Ibnd  are 
Ihey  of  lipping  the  cream  from  the 
pobtics  of  the  day.  Woe  betide  France 
if  the  SaMc  law  i»  repeiiled.  On  ray 
enlrte  into  thii  lalon,  I  met  with  an  old 
acquaintance,  Mad*»ik  d«  la  Rociib- 
jAt)UBL(KE,  one  of  the  liaule  nobttue, 
descended  from  the  first  family  in  La 
Vbndbb,  and  who  wai  one  of  the 
"  Ladiea  of  the  Bedchamber,"  to  the 
unfortunate  DucHbuSB  DE  Brrri.  She 
uied  invariably  to  accompany  hei 
Rovat  HighnesB  in  her  mrnaal  Tisiia  lo 
Dieppe,  and  it  was  in  the  year  1827, 
when  a  solemn  examination  took  place 
at  the  College,  \a  pretence  of  the 
Ducheas  and  her  household,  that  I  wai 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  at  Madahb 
DE  LA  Roc HBJAttU clink's  hand)  a  prs- 
HiiiH  for  my  proficiency  in  French: 
but  how  "Ihe  light  of  other  days 
has  faded."  It  was  the  history  of 
■  Henri  Quatrb,"  the  first  of  the 
Sourbons — and  it  posseMed  a  peculiar 
value  in  my  eyes  on  accoimt  of  its  be- 
ing giren  to  me  by  one  of  their  most 
devoted  adherents,  whose  family  had 
crimscmed  the  soil  in  their  caiwe.  I 
still  keep  it  as  a  tounenir  of  by-gone 
happy  days,  and  occasionally  turn  to 
its  instructive  pages  to  reflect  npon  the 
mutability  of  all  human  afijir*.  1  re- 
collect seeing  the  Due  DE  BORDEAUI, 
(only  son  of  the  Duchesse  db  Berri) 
quit  his  mother's  side  to  join  our  lads 
of  the  College,  whenever  our  course 
led  towards  the  sea,  so  enamoure  was 
he  at  that  cariy  age  of  ihc  pleasures  of 
the  deep.  When  he  appeared,  we 
threw  up  our  caps,  and  welcomed  ihe 
heir  to  the  throne  of  the  Cieiara,  with 

loud  thoUlS  of  VIVB  LB  DuC  OB  BOR- 
DEAUX. Little  did  1  then  imagine,  that 
in  cleveo  years  afietwardi  I  should 
read  in  a  Dublio  Newspaper,  of  ■*  an 
eiiraordinary  foat  of  swimming'  per- 
formed by  the  Due  de  Burdeaui  in  the 
river  Danube,  and  nf  Grrauim  crowd- 
ing its  lovely  banks  lo  give  a  cordial 
welcome  to  one  wbo  w«s  not  alone  a 
stranger,  but  an  exile  amongst  them. 
loKrulal>le  are  the  ways  of  Providence; 
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Napoleon  died  at  SL  Helena— the  pre- 
sent King  of  the  French  was  a  tchooU 
matter  in  America— and  the  Duo  de 
Biirdeaiii  born  to  reign  over  forty  mil- 
Hunt  of  people,  is  not  alone  a  wanderer 
but  an  outcast  from  the  laud  of  hit 
lathers.  I  have  not  seen  him  since 
la29.  He  was  then  o'nly  nine  years  of 
age,  but  early  associations,  and  the  im- 
pression produced  by  his  frank  and  af- 
fable demeanour — his  parlialily  pour 
lei  Triandau,  who,  bis  mother  told  him, 
were  det  boni  errant  el  det  bom  Calho- 
Uquei,,  all,  all  combine  to  make  me  take 
an  interest  in  whatever  relates  to  the 
unhappy  sonof  thexuRDBKEo  Ducdb 
Behhi.  But  reaenoat  a  ruu  mou/oat. 
After  a  deiiciou«  tete-d-lelc  with  Ma- 
dame de  la  Roc h Jacqueline,  and  a  pro- 
mise to  pass,  "for  auld  langsyne's  sake," 
a  few  days  at  her  chatbad  en  route,  I 
went  in  search  of  my  friend  Frede- 
rick E,,  and  found  him  in  the  billiard 
room  in  close  confab,  w^th  a  knot  of 
Anglait,  conapicuous  among  whom 
shone  forth  Scrope  Datibs — the  boon 
companion  and  College  friend  of  the 
illustrious  (not  by  courtesy)  Byron. 
Moore's  life  of  the  mighty  poet,  had 
just  been  published,  and  as  I  stood  by 
the  side  of  one  of  the  heroes  of  its 
brilliant  though  short-lived  drama,  I 
felt  myself  transported  in  imagination 
to  those  memorable  evenings  when  ba 
used  by  his  flashes  of  wit  and  fund  of 
merriment,  to  keep  Newstead  Abbey  in 
a  roar,  and  make  its  lord  and  master 
forget  his  cares  and  troubles,  and,  like 
Richard  "  be  himself  ajaln."  I  anti- 
cipated an  intellectual  treat,  anJ  as  ihe 
sequel  will  show,  was  not  disappointed. 
Revolving  round  this  refulgent  lumin- 
al were  the  following  shiniDg  tiara 
of  lesser  magnitude,  formiug  in  them- 
selves a  bright  constellation,  sufficient 
to  eclipse  a  whole  zodiac  of  lumphi 
by  the  daziling  lustre  of  their  blaze. 
Let  void.  William  Bcaumarais  Knipe, 
DOW  senior  Lieutenant  of  the  5lh  Dra- 
goon Guards,  as  true  a  ton  of  Mara, 
and  votary  of  Venus  as  ever  mounted 
guard  at  Buckingham  palace  ;  Chris- 
topher Daniel  Harrington,  now  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Ri)ydl  Marines,  whoie 
father  distinguished  himself  on  board 
the  riefaijr,  under  the  immortal  Nelson, 
at  Tragalgab,  and  Thomas  Buines  of 
Shooter's  Hill,  near  Woolwicb.  There 
were  "  five  of  us,"  as  Dan  would  say, 
and  a  "  rummer  set'  never  figured  at  a 
TouTnaiaent,  or  Joined  the  "  Temper- 
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•BM."  When  Ei^Uih,  Iriib.oi  Scotch 
BMt  abroad,  there  it  an  etprit  de  corpt 
•■ongtt  them — a  Mit  of  National  feel 
that  aaket  tbem  cliag  together,  and 
h>ok  upon  their  abience  from  Father- 
land  u  an  ioccntiie  to  tender  nmluat 
Btippon.  Thou^  »e  maj  be  denounced 
aa  "aubhs"  in  the  land  of  our  birtb, 
and  bare  unfortunate  broili  at  home, 
«e  BO  sooner  ctom  (be  Engliih  cliaanel 
and  tread  on  French  ^ound,  than  alt 
difietcnces  raniab,  and  we  forget  onr 
fenda  to  support  the  British  name. 
Let  no  lix  week*  touritt,  man  or  wo- 
nu>,  tell  me  that  the  French  loye  an 
Iriakmaa  more  than  they  do  an  Sag- 
fohmdD  or  Scotchman,  because  he  ma; 
happen  to  be  a  Roman  CalMolie.  Why, 
tbej  call  us  all  Amalais,  and  you  nerer 
hear  the  word*  Xpouoif  or  Irltadau 
Bentiooed,  except  by  some  clergyman 
from  the  neighbonrfaood  of  St.  Outer, 
or  aoBie  aciibbler  for  the  Gaxetle  da 
WiimMaai.  The  reaion  i*  obTiou* — 
tbey  bate  ot  all ;  tbe;r  ^t^ow  that  Irak 
blood  oonmiDgled  with  Eogliih  and 
Scotch  at  Comnna,  aad  at  Badsjoi  t 
and  that  it  wa*.  an  Iriik  arm  struck 
down  the  eagle  of  Napolboh  at  Waiar- 
ho.  Away  then  with  the  cant  of  theae 
gtiSUe  traTellers,  who,  because  (hej 
were  Mi-lorded  by  canning  tredetmen, 
and  bowinf  waiten,  fir  back  to  this 
eonntry  with  tales  of  French  poUtette, 
which  was  never  doubted,  and  of  tbe 
graade  amitie  entertained  poor  lei  An- 
glm  II!  I  was  brought  up,  I  may 
*aj,  amongst  them,  haring  been  edu- 
e^ed  at  two  of  tbeir  best  colleges,  and 
therefore  able  to  judge  of  the  truth  or 
blaehood  of  these  flippant  Bs«ertioTii, 
and  I  must  candidly  stale  that  1  kbvbr 
beard  a  Frenchman  meBiion  the  Eng- 
lish ot  Irish,  nhenever  he  Uumgbt  hit 
perrea  out  ef  danger,  b«t  with  "  curses 
and  jeera."  Oar  party  being  of  a  simi- 
lar opinion  adjonmed  from  the  billiard 
room  to  the  Ui^t  Boj/ale  to  comroemo- 
rate,  in  Bowing  bumpers,  our  happy 
rwueontre,  and  lucceia  to  British  arms 
all  oTer  ibe  globe.  Tbe  dolags  of  that 
giorioo*  and  e*er-memorable  night  will 
always  be  remembered  by  me  with  feel- 
ngi  or  pleatare  and  delight,  and  ai 
I  now  pen  these  line*  I  feel  but  one  re- 
gret, *nd  that  Is,  that  they  can  no  more 
letnm.  Such  was  the  "  feast  of  rea- 
son and  flow  of  soul,"  that  we  only 
lacked  the  presence  of  Profesaor  Wilson 
ctBiaekvMod,  and  John  Gibson  Lock- 
hut  of  tbe  QuarUrUf,  to  have  the  say- 
Vou  XV. 


ingt  of  that  tiantx  f  that  Council  op 
Fivz  recorded,  and  thereby  handed 
down  to  posterity,  in  tbe  next  number 
of  tbe  NocTsa  AuunosiANf .  Mien 
n'eloit  plui  louehaitt  que  noi  triilet 
«dieta ;  bowerer,  I  am  happy  to  add 
that — 

■  We  iU  mnl  ham*  \a  gar  own  elotlu^ 

WJun  the  dijllnht  Ad  appaar  I 
WMeh  nobodr  on  denr. '  ieaj,' 
Which  DolweT  OH  denr.- 

At  eleren  the  following  day,  w  e  br»- 
fasted  'a  la  fiurcAelle,  and  my  fHend 
Frederick  E.  expressing  a  wish  to  take 
a  slroll  into  tbe  heart  of  the  country 
to  explore  its  beautiei,  I  at  once  at- 
senled,  premising,  that  na  it  was  Sun- 
day, it  would  be  no  harm  to  pay  a  visit 
to  the  churches  nt  pattaiU.  So  we 
went  up  tbe  Rue  Aoyaif,  io  which  there 
ia  nothing  remarkable  to  be  seen,  ex- 
cept the  ornamental  works  in  ivory 
displaved  in  the  shop  windows,  and 
turned  dowo  the  market-place  on  the 
left  into  the  cathedral  ot  St.  Jaquea, 
which  is  a  sombre^  venerable  looking 
building,  with  nothing  that  we  eould 
see  inlerettlnn  about  it.  The  noise 
made  on  the  dairged  pavement  by  the 
(oiojr  of  the  fislierwomen,  prevented 
oar  heariog  a  single  word  from  the 
preacher,  so  we  turned  into  tbe  church 
of  St.  RcTid,  (how  the  proprietor  of 
the  Evening  Mail,  Mr.  Reay  Sheeban, 
will  smile,  when  he  bears  that  there  !■ 
a  saint  of  hit  name  in  tbe  calendar), 
and  muttered  a  TV  Deum  on  seeing 
the  renowned  Abie  de  la  Mtmmii  In 
the  pulpit.  His  sermon  wai  a  model 
of  composition  i  the  style  warm,  vigor- 
ous and  pointed,  without  aRbctation  or 
attempt  at  display.  His  voice  is  good 
and  well  managed,  and  tbe  general  ef- 
fect of  his  speaking  impressive.  You 
feel  that  you  are  liitenintr  to  a  person 
whose  consciousness  of  self  is  absorbed 
in  the  deen  iaterfst  with  which  he  en- 
ters into  his  subject,  and  whose  only 
effort  is  to  communicate  as  directly 
and  as  promptly  as  be  can  to  the  minth 
of  his  audience,  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings  with  which  his  own  is  sweLiog 
and  labouring.  So  great  was  tbe  im- 
presnon  produced  on  my  mind  by  thk 
extraordinary  man,  that  afterwards 
when  his  celebrated  work  entitled 
"  Les  Paboles  d'cn  CaoVANT'  ap- 
peared, 1  ventured,  notwitfastandipg 
the  tbunder*  of  the  Vatican  and  the 
encyclieal  of  ear  most  htriy  CUhei  the 
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Pope,  to  truisfate  it.  The  Kale  in 
Parii  and  in  Enj^laod  wiii  trulj  uton- 
iihiog.  The  ling^ular  Uyle  id  which 
it  i«  wiitteo — ihe  tingular  character 
and  opinions  of  the  writer,  and  the  cir* 
cuin9taiic«  of  hU  p<iblic<itiOD  having 
■ubjectpd  him  to  PonliHcul  ceDSure, 
have  all  had  their  ihare  in  causing  the 
book  to  be  eagerly  Boutiht  after  by  all 
loven  of  novelt/,  and  the  admiiers  of 
rhap»odj  and  mrslilicBtion,  These 
two  worda,  if  I  add  to  them,  the  wild- 
«t  Uberalitm  will  sufflcieally  charac- 
terite  the  prod uc lion.  It  Is  imposaible 
to  Tend  ■  paragraph  without  feeling 
that  it  is  the  work  of  a  profound 
thinker,  and  i  man  of  surpaasing  ge- 
nius. To  the  lover  of  poetry  and  wild 
rhapsody  il  hui  been  a  rich  treat :  bj 
the  philosopher,  it  has  been  found  to 
CODrey  many  sound  and  wise  maxims : 
the  republican  and  Herat  have  been 
eDthutiasiic  in  it*  praise.  The  lover  of 
real  religion,  however,  will  lament  to 
Me  Hcb  incongruous  effusions  mixed 
up  with  the  mention  of  tlie  most  holj 
myiteriet,  a«d  associated  with  all  that 
b  awful  and  most  sacred.  The  work 
it  divided  into  foity-two  sections,  with- 
out any  order,  plan,  or  conneciion. 
Sometimea  there  li  a  prayer  —  lome- 
Utnea  an  apottrophe — now  an  allegory 
or  a  parable,  and  then  a  vision  or  a 
chapter  of  moral  philosophy  ;  but  all 
icasoned  with  a  due  hatred  of  kings — 
a  pervading  love  of  liberty,  and,  cer- 
tainly, a  constant  appeal  to  religion.  It 
b  written  in  the  Apucatypae  style,  and 
would  leem  to  have  arrived  from  "  old 
Jhkusilsu,"  andto  have  been  inspired 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jurd«n.  Its  au- 
thor is  now  doing  >*  penaace  "  in  some 
nooatlery  at  Rome,  and  I  hope  his 
•■  Holiness"  will  not  forget  him  at  the 
next  "gaol  delivery.*  After  leaving 
the  church  of  SI.  Remi,  we  passed  the 
BarrUre,  and  bent  our  steps  towards 
the  village,  and  Chateau  of  Arques  by 
a  road  far  from  uninteresting.  The 
field*  are  rich — highly  cultivated  and 
decked  with  a  thotuand  flowers.  At 
tome  distance  before  reaching  An/uei, 
the  ruia  of  the  ChaUau  is  seen  on  the 
height  above,  standing  in  the  solitary 
pride  of  desolation.  I  am  fund  of 
mint  and  old  buildings  in  general,  not 
alone  for  their  picturesque  beauty,  but 
fer  the  various  trains  of  thought  they 
excite  in  the  mind.  Ev^rj  ruin  has 
its  thousand  hintorin,  and  could  the 
wall*  but  apeak,    what    lalet    would 


i]ot  they  tell  of  those  antit^ne  timet  to 
which  age  hat  given  an  airy  mte rest, like 
the  misty  sollnesi  with  wbich  diBtanc« 
robe*  every  far  object.  A  rain  ooffbt 
always  to  be  teparale  from  other  build- 
lOK*,  for  its  beaulie*  arc  not  those 
which  gun  by  cmtrast.  The  proxi- 
mity of  human  habitations  takes  from 
its  grandeur, — it  seems  as  if  it  leaned 
on  them  for  auppurt.  But  when  it 
stands  by  itself  in  ailence  aud  in  soli- 
tude, there  it  dignity  ia  ita  lonelineta, 
and  a  majesty  in  its  decay.  Patsing 
through  Arquet,  the  cAafniK  is  visible 
at  some  distance,  on  the  height  which 
commands  the  tovn.  The  hand  of  man 
hat  injured  it  more  than  that  of  time : 
manv  of  (he  peasant'*  honsps  are  buil 
of  the  stone,  which  once  formed  ill 
walls,  and  even  the  goverttmnd  has,  oo 
more  than  one  occasion,  tandioned 
this  gradual  sort  of  dettruction.  Wha  t 
remains  of  it,  I  believe,  ha*  either  been 
sold  or  granted  to  some  one  in  the  Til- 
lage )  however,  a  gate  has  been  placed, 
and  some  other  precaution*  taken  to 
prevent  itt  further  dilapidadon.  A 
pale  interesting  boy,,  with  large  blue 
Norman  awit,  brought  out  the  keyt, 
and  admitted  us  within  "the  outer 
walls" — but  a  weak  catlelian  for  those 
gates,  which  ont%  reaisied  armies — for 
in  truth,  he  could  acarcely  pu*h  tliem 
open.  A  Tew  more  years,  and  the 
tAatean  of  Arquet  will  be  nothing.  It 
is,  huwever,  an  interesting  tight,  and 
to  many  remembrances  hang  round  it, 
thst  one  is  forced  to  dream  :  memory 
it  like  the  ivy,  which  clothe*  the  old 
ruin  with  a  verdure  not  it*  own.  And 
now  for  the  history  of  the  Chateau. 
The  county  of  Talon,  of  which  Arquet 
was  the  capital,  was  given  by  Wiiitam 
tht  Conqueror,  to  his  uncle,  in  order  to 
attach  him  more  sincerely  to  the 
crown  :  but  the  gift  had  not  that  t$. 
feet.  Revolt  against  his  benefactor 
was  the  first  project  that  entered  hit 
head,  and  he  built  the  castle  oF  Arquea, 
in  order  to  fortify  himself  in  hit  new 
pottestion*.     TXerf  for  tome  time  he 


better  than  skeletons  with  hunger  and 
fatigue.  William  the  Conqueror  re- 
venged himself  by  demeney,  and  again 
loaded  hit  ungrateful  uncle  with  fa- 
Tour»,  wishing,  t*  historians  tar,  ra- 
ther to  attach  him  by  benefits,  tfian  to 
pursue  liim  as  a  kehbl.  It  wat  here 
alto  that  tho    faithful   HeUe   <U    SL 
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Saa  redtted  the  attempt!  of  Henri 
llic  FiUT,  to  cany  off  the  youDg  heir 
of  Nonnindj,  and  from  hence  he  fled 
■itb  hii  proUgi,  demanding  from  the 
Bcighbourin^  po«en,  assistance  for  the 
child  or  bis  deeeHSed  benefactur.  Dur- 
ti^  the  various  «ran  of  England  and 
Frante,  sieges  and  batltes  innamerable 
psMtd  by  the  cAaUau  of  Arquei,  like 
viTci  beating  agaiDSt  a  rock.  But 
the  la>l-_ino>t  ipfendid  deed  it  looked 
DO  before  ita  rjin,  was  the  defeat  of 
ibe  trmie*  of  the  league  bf  Hbnrt 
TBB  Fourth— the  firtl  of  the  Bour- 
bans— and  latt  of  the  Chetaliera  of 
France.  In  the  life— in  the  words— 
in  Ike  actions— even  in  the  faults  of 
Unri  Quatre,  there  ii  the  grand  ge- 
nerositj-  of  a  bright  and  ardeut  npirit-~ 
Ibat  oiiugling  of  great  and  amiable 
qmlitiei.  which  excites  interest  a«  well 
*■  tcne  admiration.  Tbe  Lioubures 
vtre  ten  to  ooe,  but  he  cried  out, 
"Tai^m  el  mon  drmi,"  and  he  con- 
i^iered.  The  tame  free  spirit  that  ear- 
ned him  through  the  battle,  dictated 
the  nunner  io  which  he  announced  it 
to  hii  friend.  "  Pendi  ioi,  brace  Cril- 
'n,"  wrote  the  king, "  naui  aconi  eom- 
i^ta  a  Arqaet,  el  tit  n'u  eloit  pat.' 
Had  he  written  volumes,  he  could  not 
biTe  expressed  half  so  much.  From 
ibe  edge  of  the  hill,  about  a  hundred 
jirdi  from  the  chateau,  is  seen  the 
■bole  field  of  battle.  It  is  a  beautiful 
Mne,  with  the  wide  plain  below,  and 
ihenier  genllj  meandering  through  it 
;~tiie  height!  of  St.  Etieane  towering 
|a  lie  distance,  »od  the  valley  narrow- 
iqiujau  look  towards  Dieppe.  On 
the  other  hand  rises  a  woody  hill,  with 
*  road  winding  down  (o  the  village, 
■id  tbe  ruins  of  the  castle  standing  so- 
IhsTf  in  the  midst.  It  was  a  beaulifut 
time  loo  when  we  saw  it — one  of  those 
brirht  autamoal  days,  when  tbe  clouds, 
■M  tbe  sunshine,  and  the  blue  sky 
■Mio  all  interwoven  together.  Mv 
frind,  (Frederick  E„)  was  enraptured 
vith  the  scene,  and  as  he  sat  with  bis 
f"^  taking  a  'ikelcfa!' to  present  to 
s'lne  qMtk  mnie  on  his  return,  a  heavy 
bltck  storm  came  sweeping  upon  the 
*ind,  and  for  a  minute  or  two,  involved 
ertrything  in  mist  and  darkness  : — 
lk«i  faddeiily  pasting  away,  it  lefl  be- 
i»sd  a  rich  rainbow,  and  nature  more 
heinliful  for  her  tears.  The  sun  ihune 
oni  on  tbe  grey  ruin,  and  seemed  Io 
■«ile  at  the  decay  of  man's  fabrics, 
*Ule  the  works  of  tiMven  remain  ui> 


changed  and  ever  new.  At  last,  ktm- 
ger,  that  most  dominating  of  all  tyraati, 
took  advantage  of  our  ramble  to  bully 
us  sadly,  and  though  we  had  not  ne- 
glected to  satisfy  his  morning  demanda 
before  we  aet  out  from  Dieppe,  he  yet 
contrived  to  force  ui  into  a  dirty  little 
cottage  at  Arques,  which  tbe  inhabi- 
tants call  fAuberge.  Cooking,  and 
cackling,  and  grunling,  were  going  on 
aimultiineouHly  when  we  entered,  and 
•ome  of  the  joint  produce  was  offered 
us  for  dinner,  in  the  form  of  a  dish  of 
fggi  and  onions,  swimming  together  in 
lard.  The  people  of  ihe  bouse  seemed 
to  consider  this  mess  as  the  acmf  of 
CookfTy,  but  malgrt  sundry  epithets 
bestowed  upon  it,  such  at  cAanuonf, 
deUdeax,  tec.  Sec.  Sec,  we  had  bad 
taste  enough  to  prefer  some  plain  bail- 
ed eggs,  the  friendly  shells  of  which, 
had  kept  them  free  from  all  eonlami- 
nation.  I  suppose  I  fiat  particular 
dishes  become  us  it  were  national  pro- 
perty, end  that  when  our  palates  are 
seasoned  to  them  io  our  youth,  every- 
thing e!se  seems  "  flat,  stale,  and  un- 
proiitable.'  They  are  ao  intimately 
combined  with  all  our  early  recollec- 
tions, ihal  in  after  years  they  form  no 
smell  link  in  that  briglil  chain  of  me- 
mory, which  binds  our  affections  so 
strongly  to  the  dajl  of  our  infancy. 
Salt,  salmon,  and  i>en>  to  a  B(.-l<;iaa— 
gruuere  to  a  Smiss— or  barl'-y  broth 
and  oatmeal  porriil^e  to  a  Scotchman, 
will  do  more  to  call  up  old  and  sweet 
remembrances  of  home,  and  happiness, 
and  early  days,  than  tbe  most  vivid 
and  elaborate  description.  But  all 
this  is  comparatively  nothing  to  th« 
which  a  cake  called  la  Galelte, 


recipe,  but  if  1  tind  it,  will  give  it  to 
my  readers  in  tbe  next  number.1  If 
you  ask  a  labouring  man  where  ne  it 
going,  he  answers,  "  Pour  manger  de 
la  Gatette."  The  height  of  sorrow  it 
to  want  La  Galette,  and  tbe  height  of 
hospiulity  to  ask  you  in  pour  naager 
de  la  Galette.  I  remember  a  curious 
exemplification  of  the  above,  which  oc- 
curred to  me  while  I  was  at  the  Jesuit't 
College  at  Si.  Acheut  near  Amieru, 
whither  I  went  when  the  Abbe  Lan. 
gun  gave  up  the  collefce  at  Dieppe,  to 
set  up  a  house  for  English  parlour- 
boardera,  at  Paay,  near  Patit.  All 
orders  of  monks,  except  that  of  La 
TupPB,  having  been  loiig  liucfl  abaU 
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iibad  in  France,  U  ii  teij  rare  to  meet 
with  anj,  except  when  tome  lolitar; 
Qld  demilee  u  «een  croMJiig  the  couQtrv 
upon  a  pUgrioia^e,  and  then  he  ii  U' 
WAfi  diBtiiiguiihed  by  the  hat  and  ituff, 
under  which  inaignia  he  fMtei  un- 
questioned, being  coniidered  "  in  bond' 
•1  the  g'enllemeD  or  the  Cbambir  of 
Commerce  would  lay.  However,  as 
I  waijaurneying  one  day  on  the  road 
to  visit  La  Trappe,  fur  there  )■  a  Uount 
Melleraj  in  miniature,  BCTeo  milei  from 
Amieoi,  I  was  lurpiised  to  lee  a  reeu- 
Irt  Capuchin  friar  walking  qaietl^  oj, 
without  any  svmptoms  of  pilgnmage 
about  him.  He  was  a  very  reTcrend 
looliing  personage,  clad  in  hii  long 
dark  robe,  with  his  cowl  thrown  back 
Upon  his  shoulders,  and  his  high  fore- 
head  and  bald  b^  meeting  the  lun 
unitb  tin  kingly,  as  an  old  friend,  wbom 
they  bad  been  uccustomed  Lo  enooun- 
ter  every  day  for  many  a  year.  His 
long  beard  wis  as  white  as  snow,  and 
ft  single  lock  of  hair  on  bis  forehead, 
-marking  where  the  foiuurt  bad  ended, 
made  him  look  like  old  Father  Time, 
turned  Capuchin,  With  the  lalilary 
exception  of  the  snow  white  beard,  he 
bore  a  itroog  resemblance  to  Father 
Jenrnna  of  Galway.  It  was  not  long 
before  1  found  means  to  introduce  my- 
ulf  to  him,  and  I  dlscorered  that  he 
was  a  very  amiable  and  intelligent 
man.  He  told  me  that  he  vras  a  na- 
tive of  Brittany,  and  bad  quitted  his 
convent  during  the  revolution  1792, 
not  with  any  intention  of  breaking  the 
*ow  he  had  taken,  but  in  order  to 
seek  an  oiyiuinin  tame  foreign  country 
for  bimsell  and  bis  expelled  brethren. 
This  be  found  in  Italy,  and  now  after 
36  years  absence,  he  bad  returned  un- 
der a  r^ular  passport  to  sojourn  for  a 
while  in  his  aunt  land.  His  motives 
for  doing  so  puzzled  me  not  a  little, 
for  the  ties  between  bim  and  the  world 
were  broken,  and  I  thought  memory 
and  early  affections  could  have  but 
slender  Duld  of  a  man,  who  had  re> 
nounced  the  "  world  and  all  its  pomp 
and  vaniiie«."  Alter  some  conversa- 
tion, my  curiosity  led  me  to  the  point, 
and  1  said  "  It  is  a  long  way  to  travel 
liither,  falhtr,  and  on  foot  too."  "  [ 
have  made  lunger  jouruies,  and  for  a 
leti  object,"  replied  he.  "  True,"  I 
went  on,  "thii  is  your  native  land,  and 
whether  will  not  the  love  of  our  coun- 
try lead  us  P"  The  Capuchin  smiled, 
■■  I  did  not  come  for  (Aal,'  said  hts. 


"  Probably  you  have  relalioiii  or  frieoda 
whom  vou  remember  with  afiectioo," 
1  added,  my  curiosity  more  excited  than 
ever.  "  None  that  I  know  of,"  re- 
plied the  Monk.  "  You  think  me  y«ty 
inquisitive,"  said  1.  ■■  Not  in  the  least, 
he  answered,  for  [  am  willing  to  satisfy 
you.'  Then  let  me  ask  you,  I  coa- 
Lnued,  if  you  came  hither  fbr  some 
great  religiaui  object  ?  "  Alat,  non 
mon  enfant,  replied  be,  you  give  roa 
credit  lor  more  zeal  or  more  influence 
than  1  possess."  "  Yet  surely  you 
have  tome  motive  for  coming  all  this 
way  on  foot,"  said  I.  "  Oh  certainly, 
he  replied,  I  have  a  motive  for  my. 
journey,  and  one  that  is  all  powerful 
to  a  nalioe  <^  BriUanif:  but  it  is  not 
firom  any  grent  religious  or  political 
motive,  nor  was  it  either  to  see  my 
country — my  family — or  my  friend*.* 
*■  Then  for  what  in  the  natne  of  heaven 
did  you  come  1  exclaimed."  ■■  Pour 
manger  de  la  Gatelle,"  replied  the  Mouk. 
But  let  us  return  to  the  inn  at  Arquea, 
where  as  we  were  washing  down  the 
boiled  eggs  with  some  nn  ordinaire,  wo 
heard  the  church  bell  suddenly  chime, 
and  on  enquiringthe  cause,  learned  that 
it  was  summoning  the  people  to  evening 
service.  We  instanllv  rose  to  obey  ita 
call,  and  bid  farewell  to  the  Auberge 
for  ever.  Foreigners  with  all  their 
tricka  and  contrivances  upon  clocki 
and  time  pieces,  are  strangers  to  the 
sound  of  mltage  bells,  which  impart  ft 
pensive, — wayward  pleasure  to  the 
mind — and  are  a  kind  of  chronology  of 
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^  ,  tometima  olherwiie,  such 

births,  deaths,  and  marriage*.  Co- 
leridge calls  them  the  "  Poor  man' i' 
only  music,  and  is  not  a  village  spire 
in  Ireland,  peeping  from  it*  clutter  of 
trees.  alwHTs  associated  in  imaginalioB 
with  this  cbeerful  accompaniment,  and 
may  it  not  be  expected  to  pour  its  joy- 
ous tidings  on  the  gale  ?  In  the  Ap- 
penincB  and  other  wild  and  mountain- 
ous districts  of  Italy,  the  little  chapd 
bell  with  it*  simple  tinkling  sound,  hai 
a  romantic  and  charming  eHecL  The 
Monks  iajbrmer  times  appear  to  have 
taken  a  pride  in  the  construction  a[ 
bells  at  well  a*  cburchei,  and  some  of 
those  of  the  great  cathedral*  abroad, 
a*  at  Colc^ne  and  Roura,  may  ^rly 
be  said  to  be  Aoarte  with  couutiog  the 
fl'itjht  of  age*.  The  chimes  in  Holland 
are  a  NUtSANCB  :  they  dance  in  the 
hours  and  quarter* — leave  no  respite 
to  the  imaginatioD,  and  before  one  set 
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Yon  don't  \aaw  wbetber  the 
hoan  n)D*e  or  lUnd  still— ^  back- 
wuila  or  romrd, — m  hntaitlcal  tad 
perplezisg  are  Ibetr  accompanimenCs. 
TiMB  M  B  more  Maid  penonage,  and 
not  BO  full  of  gambol*.  It  imt*  you  in 
mlad  of  a  tone  with  Tariations.  The 
tilling  of  the  betl  for  deathi  and  eie- 
CBtions  ia  a  fearful  aummona,  though 
M  it  BDOoancet  not  tbe  advance  of 
6me,  but  the  approach  of  fate,  it  haw- 
le  part  of  my  lubjeet.     We 


pilrin 
fotlovr 


>tIowed  the  congregvii^.- 

■11  dreaaed  in  their  Sundaj  cbtbea, 
tookitig  aa  hnppj  and  contented  aa  the 
flower*  of  Maj,  and  chauntiog  tbe 
praUea  of  their  ion  curt  us  the;  went 
Bkm^.  The  church  ia  a  eimpJe,  Gothic 
lookuu;  building,  no  pewa,  aodiTJaioni, 
no  arfitocraiieai  acreeniim,  but  all 
kneeling  logctier,  the  hij^h  and  the 
nigbtj,  and  tbe  lovly  on  the  lame 
pavemeot,  all  sending  up  thdr  thunka- 
giTiog  or  their  prayer  to  the  aame 
great  bbinc.  In  irho<ie  evea  all  are 
equal.  By  the  time  we  entered,  veipen 
had  commenced,  a  couple  of  waz-lighta 
flickered  un  the  altar,  and  the  raya  of 
tbe  aetting  aun  tent  their  ahadowa 
through  ita  dark  and  gloomy  aitlea. 
No  toaiid  waa  beard,  nte  what  iaried 
(raoi  the  Inner  railing,  where  tat  three 
eccleMattici,  drested  in  inow-irhlle 
tarpllcei,  chianting  the  aolemn  ritual 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  When  they 
came  to  the  magnifical,  that  ino^t  beau- 
tifol  of  Canticle*,  tbe  organ  npon  a 
andden  aent  Forth  III  thrilling  note)  to 
a  well  the  heaxenly  cliorut,  and  it 
aeemed  inflamed,  and  poueiied  by  the 
glad  tldinga  it  waa  aiiuouncine.  It  ia 
Imponible  to  detcribe  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  Ihia  part  of  the  crremony — 
voa  muat  make  a  pilgrimage  to  a  ril- 
Iwe  cbnrcli  to  feel  and  underttand  it. 
"ne  lout  tiuembte,  forcibly  reminded 
me  of  Grattan'a  beautiful  language, 
«1ten  tpeaktng  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Be  aaid,— 
*  I  prefer  the  sioiple  nqjeaty  of  the 

Protettant  reliuion,  bnt  I  own  that  1 
am  not  m  wedded  to  itt  worthip,  aa 
not  to  admire  that  which  preceded  it, 

1  Tike  the  limple  paitor, —  I  like  the 
arched  rooC— 1  like  the  burning  tn- 
cenae — I  like  the  pealiog  anthem— 
Ibeae  thing*  giTc  a  tonl  aa  it  were  to 
|rfely,  sod  iway  the  aenaet  la  tbende  ef 


a  narrow  path  Way.  and  fell  in  love 
with  a  large  tinele  tree,  ipreadiDg  it> 
»elf  oat  upon  the  gay  horiion,  and 
■hading  a  wooden  croii,  that  bad  tbe 
mosa  of  many  wioten  upon  it.  I 
am  load  of  these  rude  memorial*, 
when  lime  hai  mellowed  down  their 
ererv  day  features,  and  gixen  them  a 
toncn  of  rustic  dignity.  A  tolitary 
tree  throwing  out  ita  bold  ramiflca- 
tioni  on  the  calm  boaom  of  the  hea- 
vens, it  one  of  the  grandest  and  moat 
beautiful  object*  in  nature  ;  and  when 
it  ahadea  a  wooden  croa*,  a  holy  well, 
or  a  rude  aliar  overhung  with  wild 
weeds,  it  1*  to  me  like  a  chapter  in  the 
New  TeilameiU,  and  I  feel  that  I  wooid 
not  willingly  part  with  one  of  the*« 
simple  memorials  oF  piuu*  feeling,  even 
with  all  that  laiia  onei  call  It*  tin*  of 
supenticion  upon  it  fur  much  finer 
thinga,  I  love  tbe  way-side  shrine  ; 
and  when  [  aee  the  tired  female  lay 
down  her  load  and  kneel  before  it, 
with  the  ab*orbed  expression  of  on^ 
who  seek*  a  lurer  Friend  than  the  falte 
one*  of  thi*  world,  I  always  feel  a 
touch  of  kindly  sympathy, — piety  lo 
becomes  a  woman— It  it  her  true  staff 
and  armour.  As  we  were  quitting  the 
church  yard,  through  whicli  we  were 
obliged  to  pais  to  get  ont  on  the  high 
road,  (like  the  West  Cohvrnt  in  Gal- 
way,)  we  taw  a  moamfut  procession 
sitvancing :— it  was  tbe  funeral  of  an 
induttrious  Father,  on  whose  labonn 
hung  the  destiny  of  a  budding  bmity, 
th«t  by  this  blow  of  fate  became  unpro- 
vided For,  and  sent  adrift,  before  the 
strength  of  their  duya  had  arrived. 
Upon  hearing  his  hittory  from  one  of 
the  crowd,  wo  turned  back,  and  Joined 
the  humble  bonestpoyjani  in  pnyingthe 
last  tribute  of  re«[ject  to  one  who  had 
won  -  golden  opinions  from  all  torts  of 
men,"  and  now  travelled  to  hi*  long 
home  with  their  prajers  and  bleasingt 
on  his  head.  As  the  coffin  was  being 
lowered  into  the  grave,  and  the  last 
rites  of  the  church  performing,  in- 
terrupted by  the  tight  and  lamentation) 
of  the  widow  and  the  orfihan,  I  could 
not  help  contrasting  the  a 


tacle  before  me,  where  all  w 


in  tearfaig  the  church,  we  tomed  up 


thy,  sorrow,  and  afSiction,  with  i__ 
noncAaUjice,  and  even  disrespect  with 
which  the  emblmi  of  death  are  invari- 
ably regarded  amongst  u«.  The  Dul>. 
liu  citizen  walks  by  a  shop  and  heart 
the  busy  driviog  of  nails,  without  in- 
quiring whether  iho  tound  proceeds 
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from  the  ■dornment  of  •  coffin,  that 
ii  tn  convey  »  remnaut  of  monalit;  to 
the  tomb,  or  of  b  trDok  thai  it  to  con- 
vej*  the  bridal  dreu  tu  the  eipecting:, 
bluahing,  heart-thrilling  Tirgin ;  and 
BO,  if  the  crowded  noisr  street!  allow 
the  *ound  of  Church  bell*  to  reach  the 
ear  of  the  paMcr-b;,  he  hardly  notices 
whether  they  ling  a  joyoua  peal  of  tri- 
butary gladiiesa,  or  sound  the  aolemn 
knelt  that  announcBB  the  aepoltare  of 
•oroe  departed  itctor  from  this  scene  of 
life. 

Even  the  mufei  who  were  placed  on 
the  threshold  of  death,  to  {five  notice 
of  the  approachioff  ceremony,  may  be 
■een  whupermg  together  even  to  ■ 
joke  or  a  imile,  and  the  ponderous 
coacbnun  who  drives  the  corpie  to 
that  "  bourne  from  whence  no  traveller 
retunu,"  crowni  hii  labour  with  a 
•willing  libation,  and  the  other  at- 
teodants,  nowise  niiaociable,  join  Ins 
■  fbamiog  orgies  with  tonitnlaHttna  de- 
Toiion.  1  was  aroused  from  these 
graoa  meditations  by  a  sudden  tap  on 
the  shoulder,  and  in  turning  round  to 
see  who  my  ontnu  might  be,  imagine 
my  surprise  at  beholding  ia  the  person 
or  the  venerable  ciirv  my  old  preceptor, 
Fkrb  Ahdas. 

'  Etett  ce  DOW,  man  nt/iml,"  aaid  he ; 
"  comimje  tldt  ravii  da  txmt  voir  aprei 
wi  Ul  elmgaemrat.  Vota  cUt  revenu 
(fone  dx  vutlrr  pour  1 1  denadrefoit  eol.  e 
anden  maitre  el  vtritable  ami.  Allotu, 
aUoai  ehet  tnoi." 

At  thii^hearty,  and  to  me  most  wel- 
come reco^'nition,  my  friend,  Frederick 
E.  was  amazingly  perplexed,  and  be- 
fore he  could  question  me  as  to  its  so- 
lution, I  intruUuced  hiin  to  the  curi, 
who  with  that  hospitality  and  politt*it 
for  which  his  ■"order"  is  everywhere 
proverbial,  invited  him  to  accompany 
me  d  la  maiton,  where  he  made  us  an 
offer  of  a  petit  loCptr,  which,  consi- 
dering our  dinner  on  boiled  eggs,  we 
did  Dot  give  him  the  troxble  of  re- 
peating. On  the  way  "  he  beguiled 
us  of  our  tears  by  telling  Hit  whole 
course  of  life—of  moving  accidents  by 
flood  and  field,  and  hnir  breadth-icspea 
in  the  imminent  deadlvT  breach."  He 
commenced  life  as  a  miHlairt — at  the 
Restoration,  in  1HI4,  became' a  pro- 
fessor of  languages,  and  at  the  Revo- 
lution of  1S30,  a  devout  and  humble 
minister  of  the  go^prl.  1  never  lis- 
tened with  more  <d>ajtdo».  morejmierir 
to  tha  narration  qf  any  event  than  I 


did*  to  ttie  extraardinaiy  and  heart- 
thrilling  history  of  the  tua^i  life, 
pregnant  with  so  many  remarkable  in- 
cidents throughout  its  various  stages, 
that  I  may  one  day  sketch  Ihem  in 
the  UNivRHaiTV  Haqazihb.  He  wai 
B  line  venerable  old  man,  over  whose 
head  many  tempestuous  winters  had 
rolled,  and  he  appeared  like  the  very 
model  of  the  ancient  Teiak  with  his 
grey  hairs  gleaming  over  his  ruddy 
visage,  like  snow  round  the  tummit  of 
a  Volcano.  He  belonged  to  the  "  old 
school '  which  i(  now  under  the  ban 
ofthe  PUi[.osopHESor  Paris— the  ha- 
daudt  from  the  Favboarg  St.  AnUnae 
— the  heroes  of  the  *  tliree  glorious 
daya,"  who  trampled  on  the  clergy  and 
demolished  their  altars  to  the  tune  of 
the  Martetlate  and  realized  the  doo< 
Irine*  of  equality  and  Uberlt  by  plun- 
dering the  Arcnbiihop's  palace,  and 
flinging  hit  library  into  the  SeiM. 
These  moral  instructors,  who  are  all 
decorated  with  cronses  of  ihc  Legion 
d'Honneur,  and  who  think  it  as  easy 
to  uproot  a  rock  as  to  erect  a  barri- 
cade, have  been  shouting  for  some 
years  back,  "  down  with  the  old 
schools! !  1  up  with  the  new! I'  The 
old  are  not  yet  down,  but  the  new  are 
up,  and  how  dazzling  the  contrast, 
even  to  the  purblind  ;  you  may  hew 
down  trees  but  not  towers,  and  the  old 
schools  will  shew  their  temples  to  the 
sun  ages  after  such  structures  have 
become  hospitals.  They  enlighten  the 
land,  and  are  beloved  by  the  genllemen 
of  France.  A  man,  these  tarn  euiollei 
It  in  the  old  school  get  an 
to  fit  him  for  the  nineteenth 
century.  Bah.'  Tell  that  to  the  Ma- 
rines. On  our  arrival  at  the  vicarage 
we  were  received  hy  Mademoiselle 
Josephine,  the  curb's  niece,  and  in  so 
gooa-humiiured  and  degagl  a  manner, 
that  we  felt  ourselves  quite  "  at  home  " 
long  before  supper  was  served  up,  and 
sutficiently  so  to  induce  mcjmre  tamia- 
Ur  forthwith.  While  I  was  lavishing 
inei  petiti  loint  on  Mademoiselle,  Fre- 
derick E.  was  in  deep  converse  with 
her  uncle,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
English  language  wus  very  extensive 
on  accnnnt  of  his  long  residence  in 
England  during  Napoleon's  reign. 
In  person  Mademoiselle  Josephine  was 
above  the  middle  stature,  with  line 
hazel  eyes,  glossy  raven  hair,  and  a 
mouth  beautifully  chiselled,  added  to 
teeth   of  datding    brighlneat,  which 
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looked  like  a  tow  of  pearti  Mt  Id 

llMMgb  educated  to  even  more  thnn 
the  ommI  rtegree  of  peraooi  Id  ber 
•phere  of  lire,  she  vet  relained  bd  in- 
BoceDce  and  MoipliciEy  of  oalore  abont 
her,  which  ahowed  at  ooce  that  she 
poauMcd  a  luperior  niiod,  aad  va* 
the  pride  and  comrort  of  her  unple'i 
hearth.  She  had  that  light-bearted- 
■na  which  clothei  the  couoteoaoce 
with  the  radiance  of  perpetual  imilea, 
M  if  all  the  tboughta  witbia  were 
pure  and  bappj ;  and  tboogh  cme 
fce<ned  nerer  to  have  thrown  ita  dark- 
ening ahadow  over  her,  it  oii^^ht  be 
read  in  her  features  that  her's  was  a 
boiom  quick  in  its  MDiibililiea,  and  ai 
readj  to  aympathize  nith  the  aiouroer, 
aa  lo  join  churui  with  mirth  and 
langhter.  She  waa  oow  in  her  oioe- 
leenth  year,  and  in  the  lenith  of  her 
feminine  beauty.  The  maaaKement 
of  the  houaeboid  concerni  had  been 
for  tome  reara  confided  to  her  care, 
and  ahe  did  not  belie  tbe  eipectalioni, 
which  the  oat  entertained  of  ber  fore, 
■igbt,  prudence,  and  diacretion.  Tbe 
cbeerKilneaa  of  faer  natural  disposition 
leemed  eontapotu,  and  commonicated 
itaelfio  all  who  had  tbe  huppinett  to 
approach  her,  so  that  by  aasiduouslj 
eadcavouriog  by  all  innocent  means  to 
pleaae  erer;  one,  the  became,  almost 
la  contradictioD  to  the  proreib,  a  uni' 
Tenal  htourite.  She  remiDdrd  me 
of  —  -  - ;  but  "Oh  no,  we  nmer  men- 
Con  ier."  On  supper  being  announc- 
ed, we  eoleted  the  u^e  a  manger  aod 
aat  down  to  aa  ban  a  rtpal,  as  the 
icanty  pittance  of  our  host  could  fur- 
Bitb.  It  conuited  of  a  veal  pie,  cold 
fowl,  aome  iweetmeata,  grapes  which 
Mademoiaelle  had  gathered  id  the  gar- 
den, and  tome  holiday  wine  which  had 
•lept  long  in  the  cellar.  In  the  course 
of  cooveraatioa  the  curi  addretsiog  us, 
aaid, 

"So  jon  were  snrpriied  at  our 
ehnrch  aerrice  to-day,  and  did  not  ex- 
pect to  witneat  such  a  scene  in  a  vil- 
Mge ;  but  wiet  bont  enfant,  the  people 
Ton  aaw  there,  are  brought  together 
by  no  extraneous  titiaction.  It  Is 
neither  the  music  of  the  service,  nor 
the  eloquence  of  the  preacher,  nor  the 
pomp  of  tbe  ceremouj  whii^h  brings 
them  to  church.  Oh,  no,  thty  come 
to  pray.  Would  to  hcBTCn,  tllat  it 
were  the  aatne  ererywbere." 

And   we  all  answered,  juM  i  Dieu 
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que  celafiU.  His  niece  told  me  that 
the  barial  ground,  where  our  rmeoHfre 
took  place,  was  hit  EaTOurite  rendexvout 
for  reading  his  Breviary,  and  that  he 
was  ofieii  to  be  eeen  seated  on  a  tomb- 
stone— OD  the  very  brink  of  corrup- 
tion and  etemily,  meditating  hit  ter- 
moOB  for  the  followinM'  Sunday.  She 
had  sometimes  listened  to  him  rebeara- 
ing  tbem,  aud  nothing  gave  the  "  old 
man  eloquent "  greater  pleasure  tbaa 
when  be  found  her  moved  to  lean  br 
over-bearing  them  ;  but,  as  she  added, 
"it  was  only  the  'precursor'  to  the 
whole  villi^e  doing  the  same."  Reli- 
gion was  the  anchor  of  tbe  old  man's 
soul,  aud  he  became  deeply  affectrd, 
when  at  the  conclusion  of  grace,  he 
invoked  God's  blesiinar  upon  her  who 
was  the  prop  of  his  declining  years  i 
tbe  only  ^reen  leaf  of  bis  wintry  hopes. 
For  a  while~there  was  a  silence  on  tbe 
leads,  and  we  heard  tbe  thrush,  near 
his  second  or  third  brood,  at  bis  even- 
ing song.  But  hootehold  thoughts 
and  old  remembrances — a  stirring 
throng — were  uppermost  in  the  curft 
mind,  and  when  he  saw  JotepHine  turn 
her  head  aside  to  conceal  her  tears, 
the  parental  feeling  triumphed  over 
every  other,  and  kneeling  down  he 
poured  out  the  tide  of  hit  hopes,  tears, 
end  wishes  before  his  Creator.     As  I 

rzed  upon  the  weeping  Euphrosynei 
could  not  help  humming  these  fines 
from  Dbmoustier  : 


6u«  la  fflmrnfl  la  plui  noTliv, 
tUm  utntiui  pw  I'uunig*." 

The  denouement  baffles  description, 
and  my  pen  would  relate  lit  office,  if 
I  attempted  to  pourtraj  it.  So,  to  be 
brief,  perceiving  that  unless  I  gave  a 
turn  to  the  debate,  (lo  use  a  parlia- 
mentary phrase,)  matters  would  very 
soon  asiume  a  sombre  aspect,  I  com- 
menced rallying  tbe  spirits  of  tbe 
party  by  narrating  tome  queer  anec- 
doiet  or  my  brave  compatriotet ;  among 
others  I  told  tbe  following  of  two  ro- 
verend  friars  in  the  "far  wetl,"  which 
may  be  depended  on  at  gospel  truth. 

"There  resides  at  the  Aibeif  Con- 
vent, in  the  town  of  GJway,  a  holy 
friar  of  "orders  grey," — a  oen/rt-po- 
lentiat  father,  into  whose  mediterra- 
nean mouth  good  tbioii:*  are  perpe- 
tually flowing  although  none  come  out, 
and  whose  tSouldert,  like  tome  of  the 
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towD  (tieeti,  Rre  widened  at  the  ez- 
peiue  of  the  corpoiaUon. 

•■  OfaftTT«n1<*K«Bh  mud  trill  mlfbtlut 
To  Utr  Bon,  bat  Uil  ha  fnjt  Uw  hit." 

He  li  kiKnni  by  the^joabrintiet  of  the 
AitcR'DBACon  i  ainga  when  a  jiiflZc'  ele- 
TBted  a  Bacchanalian  Buuian  tang, 
which  would  give  Ivanoff  of  the 
Qtieen'i  Theatre  hit  qiaeliu,  and  make 
MonrieuT  L^ipart^t  fortune  in  a  brief 
•eaion  indeed.  To  hear  him  when  he 
it  m  Inne,  and  properly  up  u  I  have, 
fou  muit  manage  lu  get  iiiTited  to  the 
anDi*er*anr  dinner,  which  ia  given  on 
the  4th  of  OcEober.  by  the  .Francia> 
oaoi  at  the  abbey,  in  honour  of  their 
foander,  St.  Franeia  of  Aaaiai,  and 
TOO  will  there  lee  him  with  his  face 
ahiniog'  ont  like  a  full  moon,  doing  the 
honoara  of  Vice  P.  tn  a  manner  that 
would  reflect  credit  upon  the  great 
Udt  bimieir.  But  when  the  cloth  baa 
been  removed  and  Brace  aaid  by  that 
beau  ideal  aX  Christian  piety  and  Epia- 
oopal  digniiy,  the  worthy  and  eicel- 

tent  Biihop 1  when  in    Gne  the 

night  haa  commenced  and  the  black 
bottle    gone    freely    round,   and    the 

Setta  toaated  all  the  "pa/rntf'*  of  the 
Y,  not  forgetting  "  our  noble  aelvea,' 
a  low  hiatz  la  beard  along  the  table, 
until  aoqulring  vtrn  eundo  it  burats 
forth  into  a  aimuitaneoui  about,  and 
from  north  to  aouth— and  from  east 
to  weit— from  all  parti  within  the 
room  and  from  the  cuisine  adjoining 
it;  the  cry  ia,  a  aongl  a  lonjf !  Mr. 
Vice  P.  the  Rutnan  aong !  \  I  And 
when,  after  aundry  ^nu  and  fiawt  and 
twitches  of  the  black  ailb  cravat,  the 
><rcA-deacon  prepare*  to  accede  to  the 
unanimona;  call  of  the  audience,  you 
aee  every  packet-handkerchief  imtne- 
dialety  in  requisition,  whether  to  dry 
teat*  which  must  Ihen  be  (hed,  or  to 
tUnfffer  that  laughter  which  Con- 
naughtmen  alwaya  indulge  in  when  a 
Ohmo/dj  ezhibita  on  the  bonrda.  depo- 
nent sayeth  not.  He  usually  winds  up 
the  Rutnan  cAoniga  with  the  fallowing 
variation  from  Moore  : — 

~  AS  ivn  hav*  Um  whItkcT  I"  pU^, 

To  MKgt  ron.  III  »u  nka  ■  BOKk  of  It, 
Mar  wKa  jon  ill  Dlgbl  and  itj 
AraaadtwHtr-roiiihountiithebigkaf  It 

Oca,  wbiihir  Is  ■  F<vM,  am  ht*  it. 


But  to  the  anecdote.  There  lived  a 
magistrate  in  the  town  of  Galway,  by 
name  Charles  Browne,  the  rere  of 
ahoae  house  communicatiDg  with  the 
Abbey  Chapel  by  mcana  of  a  garden, 
naturally  induced  him  to  make  It  "hia 
house  of  prayer,"  every  Sunday.  He 
was  a  gay  old  bachelor — a  r^ular  bon 
vieant,  nbo  wa*  fond  of  driving  "dull 
care  away,"  when  he  ,cou1d  get  any  of 
the  Alumm  to  aaaist  him,  which,  coq- 
aidering  that  Ue-lotatixm  and  Father 
Mathea  were  not  then  in  vogue,  we 
had  no  acruplea  in  frequently  doing. 
There  was  one  evening  in  particular, 
which  1  can  never  forget.  The  sun 
bad  let.  and  the  evening  alar  was  peep- 
ing out  like  the  eye  of  an  angel  from 
the  aouth,  while  the  full  round  moon 
bursting  fiom  a  girdle  of  clouds  sailed 
majestically  into  the  bine  vault  of 
heaven,  as  Charles  Browne,  Esq.  J.  P. 
presided  at  hia  hoapitublc  board,  aur- 
rounded  by  as  jovial  a  band  as  ever 
rioted  at  the  latuTnalia  of  imperial 
Rome.  How  forcibly  the  serene  quiet 
of  that  memorable  evening  contrasted 
with  our  boisterous  mirth  within.  All 
around  was  atill :  the  soft  murmor  of 
the  garden  leaves  aeemed  the  echo  of 
repoae,  end  the  water  sang  a  low, 
fkint,  and  gentle  tune,  as  if  pleased 
with  the  tranquility  in  which  Nature 
waa  alumberiog.  There  were  "ei^ht 
of  us,"  seated  at  bis  ronnd  table,  bke 
the  Knights  of  old,  to  which  we  were 
"specially"  invited  ibr  the  purpose  of 
celebrating,  by  a  real  etUDEuitis,  bis 
fifty-sixth  anniversary.  Bacchus  wa* 
the  reigning  divinitv  at  the  convivial 
board,  and  iuapired  his  worsblppera 
with  such  cacoelhe*  loqucitdi  ai  will 
make  their  orations  be  remembeied 
when  thoae  of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes 
are  forgotten ;  but  not  until  then. 
But  fixcundi  caHcei  quevt  nonjeeire  di- 
terlwnf  Such  havoc  did  the  tutelary 
deity  make  in  our  cottji  by  bia  Insidious 
and  insinuating  poners,  tiiat  as  mid- 
night approached  half  were  nut  kan 
(fe  comiot  and  reported  "sick'  during 
the  remainder  of  the  engagement.    At 


and  Its  expiring  efforts  kindly  suggett- 
iug  the  b^-cbamber  as  an  asylum,  our 
bliarre  host  struck  up  the  folloiriog 
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•taTe,  in  a  OMnDer  that  put  all  onr 
ideas  of  Moifhevt  lo  fligbt,  and  our 
"  weak  imagiualiona  '  ou  the  qui  viec — 


He  followed  op  the  spirit  of  rhe  lut 
line  b;  Glliog  a  flowing  bumper,  and 
pled^ug  tsccei*  to  oar  neit  metry 
meeting,  to  nfaich  we  cordiill/  re- 
■pottded,  little  dreaming  tbat  it  nai  to 
be  Ail  lait,  at  leut,  on  this  lide  of  ihe 
gTiTe.  The  time  itool  imoolhlj  on, 
and  it  was  only  when  the  matia  bell« 
were  chiming  ihe  Ihttd  hour,  tbat  we 
prepared  to  quit  a  stage  where  we  had 
revelted  so  long,  and  played  *och  parti 
M  would  DOt  alone  "  make  angel* 
weep,  bat  (chool-bofi  laugh."  On 
Tisin)f  to  take  leave  of  our  yener- 
able  host,  imagine  our  surprise  at  End- 
ing him  under  the  table,  in  a  state  of 
civilization  superior  to  anjihing  wit- 
lieM«d  since  the  last  debauch  of  Sar- 
DaNjIPalus,  In  fact,  be  was  a  regular 
"esse,*  and  though  a  proslrale  Justice 
of  tbe  Peace,  be  was  neTertheless  a 
moat  elevated  subject  for  a  tlretcher. 
But  a*  mch  a  "  patent  machine  "  ffas 
BBknowo  in  these  da; a,  we  were 
obliged  to  pnt  him  to  bed,  and 


WKkfmt  biTliig  iatif  npntrd. 


The  carouse  of  that  night  had  auch  an 
effect  upon  the  already  debilitated  con- 
uitolion  of  our  wailb;  bosl,  that  he 
was  confined  lo  his  loom  fur  man/ 
week*,  and  thereby  denied  the  gratili- 
cslion  of  bearing  the  Bonael  of  tbe 
Alibey  clear  up  all  doubts,  and  aoUe 
all  mysteries  concerning  that  "  nice 
man,'  Peter  Deia.  Mr,  Browne  was 
of  course  missed  b;  the  linx-eyed  arcA- 
deacoo,  who  from  the  leiious  deiireda* 
tiona  already  made  in  Ins  congregation 
— some  said  by  the  late  Gideoti  Ouieley 
who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  From 
choice,  thiukingsbeep  oere  more  likely 
tostray  (Acre  than  io  aay  other  part  of 


the  town,  tbat  he  boeame  aknned  at 
tbe  thinning  of  his  Md,  and  earneitly 
enquired  of  Mr.  Browne's  servant 
what  on  earth  kept  his  mdster  tiom 
the  Abbey  for  such  t  length  of  time, 
**  For,"  said  he,  "  1  have  not  seen  him 
amongst  ua  fur  this  month  of  Sunday*;" 
and  with  a  leer  peculiar  only  to  thtt 
orcA-deacon,  which  the  reverend  Aui- 
tin  KilJeen,  and  the  Re*.  Thomaa 
Agnew,  tbe  humble  follower*  of  St. 
Auguilin  and  St.  Duminque,  would  in 
vain  atlempt  to  imitate  ;  he  added, 
"  I  hope,  Pat,  that  it  is  not  Ptotealant- 


n  thai 


a  the  e 


Pat  answered,  "  it  is  worta 
than  that.' 

"Worse  than  Proteatantism !"  said 
the  arch-deacon,  "  God  forbid  it  should 
be  DeuM." 

"  No,"  WIS  the  reply,  "  it  ii  worM 
than  that  too.' 

"Good  Heaven*!"  eiclaimed  the 
Franciscan,  "  I  trutt,  then,  it  is  not 
Atheun." 

"  No,"  replied  Pat  coolly,  "  itis  loori* 
than  Aibeiim." 

"Impossible!"  roared  out  tbe  holy 
Father,  "  for  nothing  can  be  worae." 

"  Yes,  your  reverence,  tbeamatimi.'' 

I  told  the  following  ai  a  bonne  botuAe, 
and  now  give  it  to  the  reader  dressed 
au  nalurei.  Another  friar  was  sta- 
tioned lome  yetrt  ajio  at  Clare- 
Galway  convent,  vrhich  is  a  branch  of 
the  Franciscan  eilablisbment,  and  situ- 
ate about  5  mile*  from  tbe  town.  It 
so  happened  thut  no  Komsn  Cathoiio 
fitmiiU  ^importance  resided  in  tbe 
vicinage,  and  it  may  therefore  be  well 
imagined  how  the  presence  of  a  re- 
spectable member  of  the  faith  within 
the  precincts  of  the  convent  walls, 
would  be  looked  upon  as  a  regular 
god-tend,  and  duly  honoured  by  the 
gentlemen  of  Su  Francis.  It  was  on 
a  Sunduy  the  15th  of  July,  in  the  yaar 
of  our  Lord  18»-,  that  a  parly  of 
friends  quorum  part  fia,  nishing  to 
enjoy  the  delight*  of  rural  tranquility, 
escaped  from  the  murky  atmosphere  of 
Galway,  and  plunged  into  the  yerj 
bosom  of  tbe  country.  We  unani- 
mously resolved  to  make  Clare-Galway 
our  chemiB,  as  it  was  on  tbe  previous 
Sunday  ex  cathedra  announced,  that 
tlie  learned  Thcban  was  to  "  hold 
forth  '  c'ltt  i  dire  "  astonith  the  na- 
tives "  upon  tbat  auspicioui  day. 
Though  it  WIS  the  anniversary  of  the 
celebrated  St.  Swiiuin,  be  began  hi* 
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Howeipr,  the 
old  urBumeDt  vu  Bt  hand,  namelj  that 
he  rained  loiaewhere.  Upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  thia  logic.  Saint  Swithin'i  do- 
minion it  never  Ht  an  end,  and  mj 
uncle  Pat  ia  no  lon^'cr  to  cuunins  a* 
he  took  himaeir  to  be,  when  he  told  a 
friend  "  that  be  vouJd  lend  bia  bia 
uinbrellft  during  the  v^le  of  the  pre- 
■ent  reign.  The  aapect  of  nature  was, 
indeed,  beautiful,  and  ai  we  pas«ed  by 
Herview  (the  seat  of  Waltkr  Jorcs, 
Eaq.)  we  beard  the  btrdi  tinging  amid 
the  ba*he«,  and  the  uien  lowing  from 
•far  off.  The  cowa  were  basking  In 
eaae  and  enju^ment,  ruminating  their 
food  amid  the  Tresh  green  grata,  while 
the  wild  floweia  glowed  with  hues  be- 
yond thdr  woot,  and  almuat  teemed 
endowed  not  oalj  with  a  consclousneM 
of  their  eiitlence  but  of  Eliclr  beauty. 
As  we  journeyed  ou  and  approached 
the  deneaiie  of  John  G&lway,  E^aq. 
Solicitor,  all  looked  bright  and  cheer- 
ful. The  golden  grain  aluod  in  ripe- 
neia  o'er  the  fieldt,  which  it  seemeif  to 
CDCumbeT  with  iu  luiuriance,  and  far 
off  the  green  receding  hillt  ahowed  the 
cottage  windows  tparkling  in  the  flood 
of  mellow  auoahiae.  At  noon  we  ar- 
rired  *t  the  portal  of  ■  renerable  pile, 
called  the  church  of  Clare-Galway — 
gated  for  a  moment  upon  itt  ivy- 
mantled  tower,  and  enimbling  nave, 
and  listened  with  mt^lancboly  sadiiest 
to  the  ripplingofugentlesiream  Bowing 
hard  by.  Ireland  is  covered  witli  many 
•ucb  mDnnments.auch  vetligM  of  other 
times — Bucb  avenues  througii  which 
the  mind  is  carried  back  to  former 
ages,  and  made  to  hold  silent  convene 
with  the  spirits  of  old.  We  tew  a 
mother  weeping  over  the  tomb  of  her 
departed  little  ones,  yet  believing  that 
her  treaiurei  had  flown  to  heaven. 
Oh,  yes,  for  the  Chritlian  there  it  a 
power  which  upholds  and  eontoles  ibe 
mind  in  the  midst  of  torrow — which 
leuden  misfortune  easy  to  bear — rabt 
death  of  its  BlJng,  and  the  grave  of  ils 
Tictory.  The  niiad  which  is  fortified 
by  this  power,  it  beyond  the  reach  of 
DESPAIR.  In  the  luidat  of  the  tiiala  and 
siduesa  of  a  mortal  career,  there  is  still 
opCD  beyond  it  a  blissful  existence — a 
light  shining  from  Heaven,  wbicii  shedt 
itt  lustre  upoo  this  vale  of  teera,  and 
cheers  the  heavy  laden  way-farer  to  bia 
eternal  Home.  Mass  waa  concluded 
before  we  entered  the  church,  and  the 


leprano  voice  of  the  Frandtcan  pro> 
claiming  the  awful  trutht  of  Christi- 
anity from  the  attar,  apprited  us  that 
the  "sermon"  had  already  commenced. 
We  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  learn  the 
"  teit"  from  some  of  the  congregaliuo  ; 
and,  while  we  wete  |iuzilin|{  our  brains 
at  to  ils  probable  purport,  the  inspired 
preacher  burst  futlh  into  a  torrent  of 
eloquence  which  threatened  (ire  and 
destruction  wherever  it  went,  aod  put 
us  in  mind  of  the  wood-cut  represent- 
ing "  Moaet "  in  the  burning  buth. 
The  tcrritied  and  "  actoni>ihed  nativei' 
were  momentarily  eipeciiug  the  fate 
of  the  inhabitants  of  PompeU,  so  awful 
were  the  bellowipga,  and  so  vivid  the 
flashes  which  issued  Froni  the  mouth  of 
tba  crater  (not  potteen);  but  the  lava 
that  threatened  to  consume  them  waa 
arreated  in  itt  course,  or  providentially 
turned  another  way,  and  we  saw  re- 
atored   animation   and   buoyant    hope 

gleam  uf  sunshine  upon  a  cloudy  day, 
as  his  reverence,  putting  on  a  placid 
smile,  like  Servenu  when  he  used  to 
order  the  people  to  the  flames,  wound 
up  bis  philippic  with  the  following  taT- 
ing  clause,  (not  purgaloty),  a  precious 

{'ewel  in  ils  vray  ;  "  Remember,"  said 
ic,  "  J  beseech  you,  dearly  beloved, 
never  lo  forget  that  we  are  all  sailing 
down  the  stream  of  time,  and  mual  in- 
evitably land  at  last  in  ibe  great  Ocean 
oF  eternity."  As  he  flnithed  this  ele- 
gant bull,  and  looked  round  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  had  discovered 
the  Nortb-w>>st  passage,  the  door  of  the 
church  suddenly  fltw  open,  and  three 
beautifully  attired  females,  bearing  Ibe 
marks  of  reapeclahility  atKiut  them, 
slowly  walked  up  the  aisle.  At  this 
uneipeeti-d,  but  welcome  intrusion, 
none  was  mure  surprised,  from  the 
reason  be  fore,  mentioned,  than  the 
FrancisCHn  himself,  who  looking  upon 
it  in  the  light  of  a  pfrrono/ compliment 
could  no  longer  restrain  his  feelings 
within  lUmt  bounda,  but  at  once  called 
on  the  "  boys"  to  give  three  chain  to 
the  ladies,  which,  on  account  of  the 
oficted  accent,  (picked  up  on  a  late 
lour  "to  raise  the  wind  "in  England,} 
in  which  it  waa  delivered,  the  boya 
mistook  for  eheeri,  which  instead  of 
chairs,  were  most  vociferously  and  en- 
thusiastically given.  Such  a  tcene  I 
never  before  or  since  witnessed.  Hats 
and  caubeetu  flying  in  all  directions — 
shawl*  and  ribbons  wiving  on  high,  aud 
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the  taaethj  of  tbe  pimce  for  *  moment 
foigotteD.  The  late  dcDUncUlionl 
were  no  longer  thought  of,  and  instead 
of  reteoiblinf  ■  "  trmple  dedicated  to 
ike  wonhip  nrthe  Mml  Hli^h."  it  wai 
like  ao  electioa  booib  in  ihe  rreoif  of 
exatement,  when  the  freelioldcr  bat 
Toted  for  the  poor  man'i  rriend. 
The  Falter  alone  looked  dumb- 
IbaDdcd  and  unhappj,  and  he  teemed 
doomed  to  experience  tbe  fate  ol  tbe 
WiaiED's  apprentice  In  Ocethb'b  bal- 
lad, who  hnviDg  called  op  the  evil 
■pirita  and  act  them  to  vork,  at  be 
tbooght  for  hit  onn  purpotet,  found 
himteir  totatlT  unable  to  control  the 
poiter  he  had  raited,  and  but  for  the 
opportune  appeamnce  aT  bit  "  old 
maater,"  Kould  certainl^r  have  fallen 
a  lictim  to  ibe  "  pretaure  rrom  with- 
out.' Seterel  timet  he  eitayed  to  ex- 
Elun  to  tbe  "  dearly  beloved.'  their 
iDoder,  not  hit,  but  like  Sir  Luclu* 
O'Trigger  ia  the  farce,  the;  thought 
H  wmt  B  pretty  emeute  aa  it  itood, 
•ltd  that  explanation  would  only  tend 
to  q>oil  it,  to  the;  kept  on  cheering 
and  bunaing  until  they  frightened  the 
ladiea  oat  of  the  church,  who  dreading 
»iAairiiig,  when  the  cheering  wai  nver, 
fled  For  aafety  into  that  rr/ugmm  lonc- 
tomrn,  hi«  reverence's  lacritiy.  Their 
dHCordant  criet  at  length  routed  the 
Franciactn  from  hit  lethargy,  and  like 
a  lion  refVethed  with  wine,  be  ahook 
off  the  drw-dropt  from  hit  rubicund 
Tiaage.npon  whicb  tbeyatood  big  with 
efferveacence  and  reaoUed  to  prevent 
the  Philis^nea  and  bimtelf  from  being 
bnried  ia  one  common  ruin.  The 
totterii^  wallt  were  re-echoing  again 
and  again,  to  sounds  of  a  airange  and 
ditmal  kind,  with  which  they  were  not 
bmiliar,  tince  the  happy  duya  of  Fvnn 
Hacoiil  their  founder,  or  Fyiin  Varroui 
their  guardiuta  angel,  aud  which  like 
thoae  of  Alecto's  trumpet,  were 
enough  to  make  the  dead  turn  in  iheir 
grave*.  At  this  all  important  crisis, 
when  tbe  fate  of  the  monastery  seemed 
impending  beyond  all  hope  of  redemp- 
tion, tbe  pious  Francitcan  aa  a  deriuer 
TTMort,  finding  all  other  rutet  of  no 
avail,  jumped  on  tbe  altar,  and  in  a 
trembling  attitude  announced  to  his 
flock,  ~  that  the  Heaeem  were  in  dan- 
ger, aa  they  were  rending  the  skiea." 
The  dearly  beloved  not  reliahiiig  tbit 
"eidutive  iDtelligeoce '  from  on  high, 
ventured  to  doubt  ita  aulheiiticlty,  by 
aaking  hi*  "  leveieuce  "  through  what 


telegraphic  dispatch  he  received  it,  aa 
though  their  vision  wat  at  good  at  hit, 
they  could  see  nothing  portentoua 
tbrongb  Ihe  roof  over  them.  To  which 
the  meek  and  humble  ftiar  replied 
by  maledictory  invectives,  and  bid 
them  remember  those  remarkable 
words  of  Scripture,  "  Blessed  are  they 
who  have  not  seen,  and  ^et  have  be- 
lieved." Bt  thit  appotile  quotation 
the  *'  faithrul  "  were  completi^ly  "  floor- 
ed "  and  (he  French  never  cried  out 
more  lustily  lauix  qui  pent  at  Water- 
loo, than  the  "astonished  natives"  of 
the  village  of  Clare-Oalway.  Aod 
lAui.  dear  reader,  wat  the  Convent 
church,    like   the   Capitol   of  iDcieot 

Rome,  saved  by  the  cackling  of  a . 

As  1  finished  these  Jem  tTetpFtl  of 
these  Arcadei  umbo,  who  I  have  no 
doubt  will  derive  as  much  amusement 
from  their  perusHl,  as  1  have  in  (heir 
narration,  the  midnight  bell  chimed 
mournfully  upon  our  eert,  warning 
US  to  depart.  So  wishing  the  curl 
ban  iiOT  el  bon  repoi,  1  walked 
with  bit  bien-aimee  to  tbe  lodge  gate. 
I  held  her  bund  in  mind,  and  taw 
her  eye  sparkle,  and  the  colour 
flash  upon  her  cheek  at  she  mut- 
tered "  Adieu  jutqu'au  revoir,'  We 
returned  to  Dieppe  amidtt  an  awful 
shower  of  rain  ;  streams  of  water  run- 
ning in  at  our  necks  and  out  at  our 
sleeves.  Just  as  if  we  had  been  fiihed 
up  out  of  oue  of  the  WHterfHlln,  while 
to  croH'n  all,  no  person  of  any  age  or 
tex  whatever,  could  look  at  our  peri- 
crania  without  uientully  exclaiming, 
at  they  say  in  noviil*,  "  what  a  shock- 
ing bad  hut,"  tbe  roof  of  our  tile  being 
entirely  off.  and  the  rim  shuped  like 
a  scoop  fur  running  waters.  But  we 
got  through  it  all  good  humuuredly, 
and  even  merrily,  and  arrived  safe  at 
the  Hotel  de  Londrei,  thanking  heaven 
for  our  etcape  from  sore-thruuit  aud 
fever,  and  over  a  blazing  fire  of  wood 
cheered  by  the  presence  of  a  flusk  of 
genuine  cognac,  aided  aud  abetted  by 
boiling  water,  tuniblert,  &c.  &c.,  we 
succeeded  in  restoring  our  natural 
temperature,  and  drauk  to  our  ■■  ab- 
sent friends,"  long  life  to  them. 
Alter  a  fruilless  ditcussion  upon  the 
tespective  merits  of  the  English  and 
Irish  bar,  and  to  which  the  palm  should 
be  awarded,  lamuied  my  opponent  by 
the  following  piquant  skeleh  of  a 
"  ^fiel  lawyer  "  taken  from  an  Eog- 
glith  writer  of  the  I7tb  century,  a m1 
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Xtmiauceneit  of  a  Coimavght  Batigwr. 


whkh  I  nov  site  here  for  the  benefit 
or  the  I  earn  ed  Stints  o(  Ireland.  "  In 
A  word,  whilit  the  lawjtr  livei,  he  it 
the  delight  of  the  couru— the  orna- 
ment of  the  bar — the  glory  of  his  pro- 
feuioD — the  patron  of  innocence — the 
upholder  of  right — the  scourge  of  op- 
pretsion — the  terror  of  deceit,  aud  the 
oracle  uf  his  country ;  and  when  diutu 
calls  him  to  the  bat  of  hbavkn  by  a 
habeai  corpm  cum  cautii  he  finds  his 
judge  hii  advocate,  noiuHiU  the  defil, 
obtains  n  Lberate  from  ail  bis  infirmi- 
ties, and  continues  still  one  ot  the  long 
Tobe  in  glory."  As  many  of  my  bro- 
ther barristers  are  doubtlessly  unawure 
why  his  Satanic  majetty  takes  such  an 
interest  in  their  welfare,  and  cunde- 
•cends  lo  "patrointe''  Ihcta,  I  thinic 
this  a  fitting  opporlunitv  to  enlighten 
them.  St.  Evon*,  a  himous  lawyer 
in  his  day,  was  piqued  that  Aii  pro- 
fession had  no  tami  to  patronise  it. 
The  phTsiciani  had  St.  Lijkb,  the 
seven  champioDs  St.  Gbokqr  :  — 
music  and  pointing  had  their  tutelary 
Mint,  but  the  lawyers  had  none. 
Tbii^Dg  that  the  Pope  could  and 
ought  to  bestow  a  saint,  he  went  to 
Rome  and  requested  his  holioess  to 
giTe  the  lawyers  of  Great  Britwu  a 
patron.  The  Pope  rather  puuled 
0|  the  application  proposed  to  St. 
Emia  that  he  should  go  round  the 
chnrcb  of  St.  John  of  Laterau  bliod- 
folded,  and  afUr  he  had  said  a  certain 
Dumber  of  paiert  and  a<w  maria*,  the 
first  Saint  he  laid  hold  of  shuuld  be  his 
patron.  This  the  good  old  lawyer 
willingly  undertook.  Wheu  be  had 
fioished  )a»  penance  he  stopped  short, 
wd  Uyiog  his  hands  on  the  first  image 
he  came  to,  cried  out  with  joy,  "  Let 
this  be  our  saint — let  Ibis  be  our  pa- 
troa."  But  when  the  bandage  was 
TCmoTcd  from  hi*  eyea,  what  was  hi* 
aitontshment  at  finding  that  though  he 
had  stopped  at  SL  Hjchaet's  AJtai,  he 
ail  the  while  laid  hold  mot  of  St. 
MiCHABL,  but  of  the  figure  under  St. 
MiCHAEi.'s  feet,  namely  the  devil  I ! ! 
This  choice  of  a  saiot  subsequently  re- 
ceived a  confirmation  by  xYttVoliaUecn 
raised  in  the  ions  of  court  at  the  time 
of  Buonaparte's  threatened  invasion. 
They  were  callpd  the  "  dsvil's  own  ;" 
■nd  whether  their  descendants  at  the 
present  day  poues*  any  "  peculiar  qua- 
lifiealions"  to  lead  the  public  to  sup- 
pose that  they  have  any  coDOf 
with  such  a  "  crack  regiment,* 


maidi  escape  ridicule  tram 
beini;  numerou*,  and  old  bachelor*  ac> 

?uire  imparlance  from  being  scarce. 
I  is.  indeed,  to  this  latter  description 
of  persona  that  I  would  especially  re- 
commend Dieppe  as  a  residence,  and 
as  Dr.  Johnson  said,  '  that  wherever 
be  might  dine,  lie  would  wish  to  break- 
fast in  Scotland,* — to  wherever  I  may 
pass  my  youth,  let  my  daya  of  old 
bachFlonblp,  if  to  such  1  am  doomed, 
be  spent  in  Dieppe.  There  the  gen- 
teel male  population  forsako  their  birih- 
IiUce  at  an  early  age,  and  since  war  no 
ooger  eiiat*  lo  sup[ily  their  place  with 
the  "  irresistible  military,"  the  import- 
ance of  a  mgle  man,  however  small 
his  attractions — however  advanced  bia 
age,  is  considerable  ;  while  a  tolerably 
agreeable  bachelor  under  axti/  is  tha 
object  of  universal  attraction,  the  cy- 
nosure of  every  lady's  eye.  What  ob- 
ject in  nature  is  moie  pitiable  than  « 
Dublin  old  bachelor  of  moderate  for- 
tune and  moderate  parts,  whose  cob- 
versaiional  power*  do  not  seoore  bint 
inviutioni  to  dinners  ;  when  stiSbesatif 
limb,  and  growing  formality  have  ob< 
liged  him  to  retreat  from  qnadtiUeA 
TTie  rte*  we  know,  thrive  everywhere 
and  at  all  •eatom,  free  from  ridiculf< 
and  safe  from  Delect.  But  I  altod* 
to  those  less  strongly  fortified  against 
the  effects  of  time — those,  who  scarcely 
considered  good  speculations  in  their 
be*t  days,  are  now  utterly  inaigiiifieant : 
jostled  by  a  crowd  of  younger  aspir- 
ants, overlooked  by  mamoia*,  eicept 
when  needed  to  execute  some  trouble- 
some commistion. and  without  a  cbanca 
of  receiving  a  single  word  or  glance 
from  their  diugbters  unmarked  by  that 
provoking  ease  and  compassionate  fa- 
miliaiity,  which  tell  them,  better  Ihaa 
words,  that  tkev  day  tf  infittewx  luu 
tlated  for  ever.  Let  sucn  unhappy 
men  fly  from  the  scene*  of  former 
pleH*ure  and  power — of  former  flirta- 
tion and  gaiety,  to  the  quieter  and 
surer  triamphs  of  Dieppe.  Hera 
crowds  of  young  women,  accustomed 
from  necessity  to  make  beawi  out  of 
the  most  unprecedented  material*,  and 
concoct  flirlBlioni  in  the  most  discour^ 
aging  circa inMances.  will  welcome  him 
with  open  arms,  under-rate  his  age, 
oter-rate  his  merits,  doubt  if  hi*  balr 
is  grey,  deny  that  b«  wean>Jic  leetht 
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uoqit  hit  proferred  um  with  an  ur 
«f  trminpb,  and  even  bint  a  wonder 
tint  ie  hu  given  up  dancing.  To 
their  innocent  cheek^  hi*  gUnce  will 
have  the  long  lost  power  of  calling  up 
(  bjiuh :  ejee,  as  bright  as  those  whico 
burned  upon  hu  joutb.will  sparkle  at 
hia  ^tproacb,  and  tender  heartsj  ex- 
clude b;  fate  from  palpit&tiooB  for  a 
nnxt  luitahLe  object,  miiat  per  foroe 
brat  qoicker  at  kU  address.  Here,  in 
Dieppe,  let  him  revet  in  tbe  eqjojment 
of  unbounded  iniluence,  preserve  it  b; 
csreful  management  to  the  latest  pos- 
sble  moment,  and  at  length  gradually 
ilide  lirom  the  agreeable  old  beau  into 
the  iutei-esting'  invalid,  and  secure  for 
hii  dajs  of  gout,  in&rmjly,  and  sick- 
iK«,  a  boat  of  attentive  nurses,  of  that 
imiable  at  which  delights  and  excels 
b  offices   of  pitj   and  kindness,  who 


by  affectiooBte  soliintude  aoJ  i 
attentions  the  unmeaning,  beartlew, 
worthless  admiration,  which  ke  be- 
stowed upon  them  in  his  better  daja. 
And  now,  dear  reader,  *dud,  but  not 
without  wisbina  ;ou  many  a  happy 
New  year,  ana  many,  veir  many  r*. 
turns  of  the  season,  and  if  you  are  a 
fair  one,   1  wonld  umply  add  as  a 


i^»D  priqtuil^r*, 


-mul^r  dr  diK  plrdi  dfl 


Chrittnui*  Eoe. 


CABINET  LUKABI.* 

secured  tor  rendering  the  work  com- 
plete in  every  department.  It  needs 
but  a  cursory  glance  at  the  volumeg 
already  published  (twenty-seven  in 
number)  lo  be  convinced  that  although 
the  field  of  enterprise  is  wide  and 
diverufied,  the  various  subjects  have 
been  so  methodically  treated,  and  are 
so  closely  allied  in  tbeir  nature,  that 
thev  easily  amalgamate  into  one  regidar 
and  connected  series,  so  as,  when  com- 
pleted, to  form  a  valuable  and  com- 
prehensive cabinet  of  useful  informa- 
tion. It  would  carry  us  far  beyond 
our  limits  to  attempt  even  a  brief 
-af  works  that  have 
All  that  we  caa 
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Tbi  work  of  wUcb  we  are  about  to 
lire  some  account  to  our  readers, 
brms  the  three  latest  volumes  of 
iiie  Edilibttrgh  Cabinet  Library.  Of 
Ae  entire  series  of  this  publication, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  it 
btt  been,  from  its  commencement, 
me  of  the  best  sustained  of  all  the 
Ebnries,  in  point  of  talent,  and  one 
of  the  most  judiciously  managed  on 
the  part  of  its  conductors.  While 
nuiiy  rivals  that  entered  the  arena 
vith  it,  and  before  it,  have  vanished, 
it  has  held  on  its  course,  rising  gra- 
dully  in  public  favour,  and  taking  its 
plsce  in  our  literature  as  a  standard 
■orh.  The  plan  adopted  from  the 
beginniog,  of  not  restricting  the  puhli- 
cilioD  to  montbly  issues,  must  have 
been  of  material  advantage,  by  allowing 
tbs  Afferent  authors  ample  time  to 
finiih  their  respective  productions  with 
erery  necessary  care  and  research ; 
while,  by  employing  in  the  more  impor- 
Int  subjects  a  combination  of  talent, 
tad  occsuonally  devoting  to  them  two 
or  three  volumes,    means   have   been 


*  Ad  Hiatorial  uid  Dcscrtiilive  Account  of  Briliih  America  ;  coiopreliendiDg  Cuisds, 
ySffa  and  Ldkr.  Nova  Scatio,  Neit  BruDnnick,  NewruundUnd,  PrincH  EiwtiA  Island.  tb« 
BmsdB,  and  the  Pur  Countriri,  he.  lie.  tu.  To  which  i>  aitded,  a  full  deUil  of  the 
Pnadtriia  ud  beu  Mudra  of  Emigration.  Bjr  Hoith  Murny,  P.tt.S.E.,  Hilh  llluitntiona 
*  ll»  NaMnI  Hiilory,  by  Jaam  WiImni.  F.R.S.B.,  fce.,  R.  K.  GnrJIe,  LL.D.,  and  Pro- 
^"w  Tnil,  vitli  Hapi  and  dUkt  IliaMnlieiu.  In  8  voli.,  being  vob.  SB,  S6,  and  37  of  th« 
Elobngb  Cabinet  Library.    Edimbiitgli i  Oliver  h  Boyd.     DuUiai  Curry  k  Co.     la». 


analysis  of  the  sev< 
already  appeared. 
pretend  to  do,  is  l 
general  remarks  01 
tion  of  the  series  j 
addressing 


the  plan  and  eiecu- 
:>  far  as  it  has  gone ; 

io  the  volumes  last  published  on  British 

History  is  obviously  intended  to 
form  the  basis  of  the  plan  ;  and  as- 
suredly no  study  can  be  more  important 
than  that  which 
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nuket  tu  aeqttunted  with  the  inititu- 
tiong,  muinen,  reeourcea,  productions, 
&o.,  of  odjw  countries.  But  the 
materials  uid  adjuncts  of  historf, 
viz.,  vojagea,  tr&vels,  biography,  geo- 
graphv,  statiBticB,  &c.,  are  alio  in- 
clnoed  in  the  sjstem  ;  as,  indeed,  thej 
are  intiinatel;^  and  essentially  connected 
with  it.  Natural  science,  which  has 
of  late  attracted  an  unprecedented 
degree  of  attention,  was  too  important 
k  branch  of  knowledge  to  be  omitted ; 
especiall;  in  so  far  as  it  might  be  made 
to  eiplam  the  animal  and  vegetable 

Sroductions  of  the  conntriea  to  be 
escribed,  or  illustrate  the  character 
and  habits  of  the  people.  In  this 
respect,  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library 
has  introduced  what  may  be  termed  a 
new  and  valuable  feature  in  works 
belonging  to  its  class,  by  annexing  to 
the  Ascription  of  each  country  or 
kii^dom  a  popular  survey  of  its  natural 
history.  This  department  has  been 
uniformly  entrusted  to  authors  of  ac- 
knowledged professional  attainments ; 
amoi^t  whom  are  numbered  some  of 
the  most  eminent  men  of  science  of  the 
day.  The  names  of  Sir  John  Leslie 
Professors  Jameson ,  Wallace,  and  Trai  1, 
of  the  Edinburgh  University  ;  of  such 
well-known  and  accompliGhed  natural- 
ists as  James  Wilson  and  William 
Macgillivray,  are  sufficient  vouchers 
for  the  manner  in  which  this  depart- 
ment of  the  work  is  executed.  In- 
stead of  discusung  their  subject  in  a 
merely  technical  style,  these  writers 
have  treated  it  in  a  way  that  renders 
it  &t  once  intelligible  and  attractive  to 
the  general  reader.  B^  this  plan,  a 
novel  and  more  interesting  aspect  has 
been  given  to  this  important  branch  of 
science  which  has  not  hitherto  been 
treated  in  combination  with  civil  his- 
tory. For  this  improvement,  the 
Cabinet  Library  deserves  credit,  as 
it  has  done  what  no  similar  publication 
has  hitherto  attempted. 

Maritime  discovery  has  received  a 
Urge  share  of  attention  ;  and  in  the 
volumes  devoted  to  this  subject  the 
public  has  been  favoured  with  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  various  efforts 
that  have  been  made  to  explore  the 
Arctic  r^ons,  and  trace  the  extreme 
limit  of  the  North  American  c 


riv«r  navigation, 

Cabot  and  Cortreal,  to  the  expeditions 

of  Parry,  Rosa,  Franklin,  Be»chy,  and 


Back.  In  the  oamtivet  given  of  thcM 
successive  voyages,  the  reader  will  find 
very  full  and  mteresting  deecriptions  of 
the  climate  and  its  phenomena,  of  the 
geological  structure  and  other  re- 
markable features  peculiar  to  the 
sublime  scenery  of  those  Utitudea. 
Besides  the  discoveries  in  the  Polar 
Seas,  an  excellent  epitome  is  given  in 
another  volume,  of  the  various  cireum- 
navigationsoftbe  globe,  more  especially 
those   performed   by   Columbus,   H»- 

S;llan,  Le  Maire,  Tasman,  Dampiert 
yron,  WalUs,  Carteret.  Bougainville, 
and  Cook. 

In  the  department  of  bit^aphy,  the 
Library  has  not  yet  done  much  ;  hut 
the  specimens  given,  in  the  lives  of 
Humboldt,  Raleigh,  Henry  VIII., 
Linnsus,  Drake,  Cavendish,  and  Dam- 
pier,  afford  a  pledge  of  what  may  be 
expected  from  the  execution  of  this 
part  of  the  plan.  It  is  to  history,  aa 
we  have  said,  that  the  labours  of  the 
series  have  been  principally  directed  j 
and  in  this  department,  a  number  of 
valuable  and  meritorious  works  have 
appeared.  The  African  division  of 
the  globe  has  been  completed  ;  and 
in  the  volumes  allotted  to  Egypt,  Nabi& 
and  Abyssinia,  the  Barbary  States,  and 
the  Narrative  of  Discovery  and  Adven- 
ture in  the  interior,  we  are  furnished, 
in  a  narrow  corapaaa,  with  a  well- 
digested  sketch  of  the  history,  antiqui- 
tii^s,  geography,  statistics,  natural  fea- 
tures, and  productions  of  that  vast 
continent;  including  a  succinct  account 
of  the  researches  and  observations  of 
those  travellers  who  have  sought  to 
explore  the  Niger  and  the  desert,  from 
the  time  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
to  the  recent  expeditions  of  Park, 
Clapperton,  and  Lander.  It  is  on 
the  Asiatic  quarter  of  the  worldi 
however,  that  the  historical  strength 
of  the   Library   has  been  chiefly  ex- 

g 'Tided.  Palestine,  Arabia,  Persia, 
rltish  India,  and  China,  bare  each 
been  treated  in  their  order  ;  and  when 
thif  department  of  the  Library  is  com- 
pleted, it  will,  like  the  African,  form  a 
sortof  Oriental  Cyclopedia,  presentiiv 
a  connected  detail  of  the  social  and 
religious,  as  well  as  the  political  and 
commercial  state  of  those  various  and 
important  nations  in  the  East,  so  many 
of  which  are  now  closely  connected,  by 
the  ties  of  reciprocal  intercourse,  with 
the  British  empire.  Tbe  only  volume* 
that  as  yet  have  touched  upon  Europa, 
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ar«  the  two  pnbUsh«d  last  year,  con- 
taioing  the  historj  of  the  ScandinaTian 
kingdoms,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Nor- 
way; a  workof  great  interest.and  the 
first  that  claims  the  merit  of  having 
embodied,  in  a  uniform  wid  collected 
thape,  the  antiais  of  those  once  cele- 
brated natioDS. 

Having  said  thus  much  on  the  general 
plan  and  contents  of  the  Edinburgh 
Cabinet   Library,  it  now  only  remains 


for  I 


'what  I 


detMl, the  volumes  on  British  America: 
and  of  these  it  will,  perhaps,  be  enougli 
to  say,  they  fully  sustain  the  reputation 
(^  the  series.  Recent  events  in  the 
Canadas,  indeed,  have  conspired  to 
render  this  publication  well  timed,  and 
more  than  usually  interesting.  But, 
independently  of  this  circumstance,  the 
territories  of  British  America  have 
intrinsic  clums  of  their  own  on  the 
historian  of  the  mother  country,  and 
afford  abundant  materials  for  the  con- 
•tmction  of  a  work,  at  once  amusing 
from  its  novelty,  and  valuable  for  its 
information.  The  natural  features  of 
these  colonies,  rank  among  the  most 
tnctoresque  and  stupendous  to  be  fannd 
in  any  region  of  the  world.  The 
description  of  the  lakes,  mountains, 
fbreets,  rivers,  waterfalls,  gtc.,  occupies 
the  greater  portion  of  the  first  volume, 
and  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  second  ; 
the  former  giving  a  detailed  account 
of  the  extent,  botmdaries,  climate, 
topography,  townships,  (which  are 
accurately  laid  down  in  small  maps), 
agriculture,  fisheries,  &c.,  of  the  two 
Canadas;  while  the  latter  treats  of 
the  history,  character,  appearance, 
localities,  and  principal  products  of 
the  maritime  provinces ;  which  di- 
visioD  includes  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
and  the  Bermudas.  On  this  part 
of  the  work,  Mr.  Murray  has  ex- 
pended much  labour,  and  really  pro- 
duced a  vast  amount  of  intelligence, 
important  not  merely  to  the  general 
reader,  but  highly  valuable 
trader  and  the  emigrant.  I 
latter  respects,  the  British  American 
oolonies  have  a  new  clum  on  the 
attention  of  the  mother  country,  since 
tbooaands  of  her  subjects  (amounting, 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  to  nearly 
half  a  million)  have  removed  to  settle 
in  these  colonies,  from  various  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  .To  us  who  are 
bound  1^  inch'  intimate  ties  with  the 


dwellers  in  those  transatlantic  legLtaa, 
it  must  be  grati^ing  to  receive  infor. 
mation  as  to  the  capabilities  of  the 
country  in  which  their  friends  are 
placed,  and  the  hopes  that  may  be 
entertained    regarding     their    future 

Srospects  in  that  distant  land.  Blr. 
lurray's  topographical  dettuls  are 
succinct  and  perspicuous.  Of  the 
ability  with  which  he  has  handled 
this  part  of  his  subject,  we  shall 
quote,  as  a  specimen,  the  passage  in 
which  he  combats  the  theory  that  the 
Fall  of  Ni^ara  has  been  gradually 
receding,  from  the  river  wearing  down 
the  ledge  of  rocks  over  which  so  im- 
mense a  body  of  water  is  precipitated. 


are  gndii.ll,>  remoiiog  lb*  aUract  higher 
np  the  river.  By  thii  procea  it  ii  uid  to 
have  mtded  from  i  point  belncn  Quenu- 
ton  sad  LfwiitaD,  (o  Hhieh,  u  already  ati- 
■tnrsd,  tbe  high  levd  of  the  eDontry  cod- 
tinuo,  and  to  ban  uatateii  ihe  pment 
d(«p  and  urro*  cImdimI  more  than  lerm 
mllea  in  length.  Upon  this  point  geologiila 
and  Iravellen  nMni  geoeraily  agreed,  the  oalf 
di^renoe  being  tt  Ui  the  rate  at  which  the 
change  (nvceeda.  Mr.  QourUy,  long  a 
resident,  layi  tbe  oldeal  inhabituiti  think 
that  the  Great  Pjill  ha>  receded  '  tceral 
paca.'  Mr.  M'Qregor  mentioiu  an  ettj. 
mate  which  fiiea  Ihig  receninn  at  eighteen 
feet  during  the  thirty  yean  previous  to  ISiO- 
bat  he  add!  another  more  recent,  which  rajia 
It  CD  ISO  feet  in  fifty  ynn.  Lanly,  Captain 
Hall  heard  it  reckoned,  by  two  perwna  long 
resident  on  the  ipot,  at  160  feet  in  forty 
yean.  This  toeaiure.  having  been  adoptad 
by  Mr.  Lyell  in  hi>  re»nt  work  on  geologr, 


these      to  the  tite  oF  thia  e> 


the  airbject. 

"  It  i.  not  wilhont  particniar  diffidence 
lh«  «  oppooe  a  conclusion  thui  almost 
aoanimoutly  formed  by  the  moat  eminent 
writers,  let  we  think  we  can  itate  facta, 
oF  which  they  were  apparently  not  aware, 
and  which  aeeiD  completely  (o  refute  the 
auppoiition  that  any  cooaiderahle  change  baa 
or  it  perceptibly  in  pnigreaa,  as 
<F  thia  extraordinary  object. 

"  We  powtM  two  early  deKriptioni  of  these 
£>t[.  ;  one  b.  Father  Hennepin  in  1679,  very 
nearly  ISO  yean  ago,  illuatnted  by  a  plate: 
the  other  by  Charlevoix  in  1731.  fjow,  on 
comparing  these  daliDeitioni  with  the  bat 
account!  given  by  recnt  tr.velle.a,  it  appean 
impoaaihle  to  discover  any  aenaible  di^reno* 
between  then:!.  In  aniner  to  thia  it  may 
indeed,  be  anerted.  that  the  cataract,  wearing 
away  its  rocky  ledgsa  in  an  eq oable  maaiur 
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But  if  ibe  a 


tlmraglioati  nuf  litre  conudtnbly  etiuigsd 
ill  pUct.  fct  rcUin  llill  Barly  At  Hml 
dimcBMOiu  uhI  upHt.  Bui  thi>  auppimtiaii 
nam*  prvcluded  bj  the  aivteace  in  its  nalra 
or  one  glut  Gud  ol^ect — the  imoMiuc  run- 
put  of  Goat  Uud— which,  ohile  it  divida 
th«  tiro  UU,  ii  on  ■  li»  with  both,  or, 
■ecarding  to  Bouehetta,  fcrmi  ilaiig  with 
them  the  chord  of  u  irr^oUr  an.  Now, 
Haniwpin'i  dacriptioB,  ind  mora  puticalu-ly 
'  ^     '  U  the  ikluid  u  dividing  Che 

ling  everr  wiy  in  the  Bins 
1  to  (facta  tbit 
uti  hwl  cfainged  their  piece 
u  tbe  nuuiDer  luppoaed,  the/  muM  heve 
needed  behind  the  lower  eitremily  of  the 
iilend,  ubich  wouM  thui  hivr  been  ihrowa 
fbrwtrd,  4nd  eppeered  in  front  of  them  In 
the  tniddle  of  the  itreent.  If  we  Hnime 
Ciplun  Hidra  ealimata,  there  muM  have 
bean  a  change,  aince 
600  feet  or  neatly  a 
ha*a  cauitd  a  moat  eonipicuoui  alteration  in 
the  relatin  poailian  of  thae  ob)eca.  Soioe 
Buy  urge  that  the  lalenl  action  of  the  falling 
watera  might  deowliih  tbia  projecting  fnnit, 
and  thua  cauae  the  ialaod  boundary  to  nce<le 
along  with  them.  Such  an  hypotheaia  Kcmt 
quite  out  oF  the  qoeetiao  aa  applicable  to  thia 
hage  BUN)  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
breadth.  Enn  luppoaing  it  poauble,  a 
nek  tbiu  demoliihed  from  two  oppoaiCe 
(idea  muM  hare  been  irregularly  acted  upon, 
reduced  lo  a  broken  and  •haltered  icace,  aod 
in  aome  degree  to  a  pyramidal  form.  Iliere 
appears  no  agency  which  could  cut  it  down 
like  ilicea  from  a  loaf,  ao  aa  to  preaerre  alwajra 
tbe  aane  amootb  pvrprndiculai  £icr  teparating 


noment.     No 


11  bid  b 


HowiHn   ao  little  ai 

that,    fulluwing   up 

implatea  tl 


t   by  tl 


1   ebange  were    taking 


miieat  proof  of  ita  operation. 
"  II  may  be  urged,  that  water,  acting 
with  aueh  atupendoua  fbree,  muaC  produce 
gnaler  changa  than  «a  hare  here  auppoied. 
We  would,  howerer,  lefcr  to  a  fact  which 
•eema  loo  little  noticed  by  geologiita,  yet 
■faieh  any  one  who  walka  along  tbe  Ma-ahoce 
may  at  once  Terify.  Roeki  daily  waabed  by 
tbe  tide  have  their  anrface  hardened  and 
pojiihcd  to  inch  a  degree,  aa  in  a  great 
meaaure  to  protect  them  againat  the  action 
of  the  warn.      Ereo  the  loomt  aand,  when 


remoteal  antiquity.  Tbe  atatementa  nude 
by  the  neighbouring  inhabitanta  are  ao  ragaOt 
and  diSn-  lo  rery  widely,  that  little  impor- 
tance can  be  attached  to  them.  Tku  ooJjr 
cbaajtea  which  can  be  cnnaidered  well  authck- 
ticaled  an  the  oceaaiona]  breaking  dawn  of 
the  rocka  in  the  middle  of  tbe  great  fall.  Of 
thia  an  eumDle  occnrted  on  the  2Sth  Dec, 
huge  frignlent  fell  with  ■  cruh 
wnicu  snoOK  tbe  gloia  reueli  in  the  adjoiaiiig 
inn,  and  waa  fell  at  the  diataace  of  two  mile^ 
It  deatroyed,  in  a  great  meaaure,  the  angnlar 


loea.        lB2g.  wbci 


ect,   heic 


I  had  been  a  limilar 
diilncation  of  the  Table  Rock,  other  aectwoa 
of  which  (till  wear  a  threatening  aipect.     Bat 


which  it 

hence  tbe  iTaioa  why  the  bolbw  apaoe  already 
deacrlbed  bai  been  Ibnned  benaitli  it  aiM 
behind  the  deecendiag  watera.  Ai  thia 
aofiar  atratum,  howersr,  i*  acted  upon  menlr 
by  tbe  apny  ^roim  back  upoo  it,  tbe  eflecM 
appear  to  be  both  limited  and  partial,  and  tlM 
cuawqueot  changea  to  occDt  only  at  long  u^ 

"  Baring  tiealed  the  anb^ect  with  reference 
to  the  term  of  bumui  life  and  the  eomaraB 
hiatorical  era*,  we  feel  little  indioed  to  COB- 
uder  it  in  iti  bearing  upon  geological  theorica. 
It  i*  only  neceaaary  to  obaerra  that,  *diuttiB( 
tbe  deep  chaam  through  which  the  rirer  flaw* 
to  QueeDiton  to  have  been  eKcarated  by  it* 
waten,  it  doea  not  follow  that  a  aimilar  prtH 

every  mineralogical  hypotheaia  it  ia  admitted 
thu  the  atrata,  which  fiirm  the  eruat  of  tbe 
earth,  wmat  one  lime  in  a  ttate  rery  dibmit 
from  what  they  are  at  preaeot ;  haring  ■  aaft 
and  yielding  Idtare.  produced  either  by  tb* 
influence  of  &ra  or  by  recEOt  depoaiiioo  fron 
water.  Tbe  action  of  »  mighly  a  flood 
m^hl  then  very  euiiy.  and  in  ■  comptrxtirdjr 
abort  period,  eicavale  luch  a  chaoneL     But 

from  ao  remote  an  era,  to  a  period  when  the 
materialt  of  the  laod  hare  acquired  that  filed 
and  cooaolidaled  form  under  which  they  ap> 

The  hUhirical  portioiw  of  Owte 
Toluraes  we  put  over,  mere);  remtrk- 
ing,  that  on  account  of  theCanadu  under 
the  French,  and  Bubeequenlly  under 
the  British,  who  conquered  thero  in 
1759,  constitutes  two  highly  interaat- 
ing  chapters.  The  view  of  the  mari- 
firoe  prorinces,  from  their  first  cob- 
quert  and  settlement  bj  European*,  to 
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ibe  present  time,  is  •qtuU;  mccinct 
and  Imniiioiu.  On  the  wholej  thii 
AvuioD  of  the  work  preienta  an 
accurate  and  eicellent  abridgmeiit  of 
Britiflh  American  colonial  bistorj. 
The  narratJTe  given  of  the  chwMter 
and  customs  of  the  Dative  Indiaiu  in- 
habitinK  Canada  and  its  borders,  is  a 
lively  picturesque  sketch  of  a  state  of 
■ocietj  and  tnanaers  totall;  unlike 
may  thing-  ever  Imowii  to  exist  in  the 
old  world,  rbe  description  of  their 
person,  dress,  food,  honsos,  avocations, 
and  wars,  is  singularlj  amusing.  We 
sh«ll  select  an  extract  or  two  respect- 
ii^  their  superstitious  notions  and 
reugious  tenets. 

-  What  (bt  miHiaiuria,  on  tbait  GrM 
arrital,  ■ttcmpWi  tn  form  u  idc*  of  the 
Indiui  ■njtholag)',  it  ippnnd  to  thtm  a- 
tremcly  compliutcd,  mort  apccuUf  btcauH 
tboK  who  ittcmpMd  to  mplaia  it  hid  do 
find  opiaioni.  Euh  mia  differed  from  lu> 
neighbour,  and  at  noothcT  time  from  kinudf, 
and  nhea  thi  diKrcpudca  Hue  poiolcd  out, 
ru  attempt  wu  muje  lo  iKODcilr  ibem.  Ths 
■oatherD  tribo,  who  hid  a  mora  wtclnl  fiilh, 
an  dcaeribol  hf  Adair  u  intoiicited  with 
apiritual  pride  aod  dcuouociDg  tvta  thai 
Enrvpeao  alliei  u  ■  the  aeconol  pnpk. ' 
The  Datin  CanMiiu,  on  tha  contrary,  i* 
Mid  to  baft  b«n  n  litCla  tcnaeioD*,  that  he 
■oald  at  oaf  tims  tcdoddm  all  hb  thntogieal 
CTTY>n  for  a  pipe  of  tobacon,  though,  as  10011 
■a  it  wtM  nsaked,  he  immediatfl)'  nlapwd. 
An  idea  was  Ibund  preralent  reipecttng  a 
certain  mjiCica]  animal,  called  Meaou  or 
MtmwigLU,  irfao,  «ben  the  earth  wai  buried 
in  mtar,  had  dnHD  it  up  and  reatored  it, 
Olfaen  (poke  of  a  eontat  betireen  the  hare, 
At  br,  tbc  bcarrr,  snd  the  aeal,  for  the 
napin  of  Itte  irorld.  Among  the  principal 
DMuu  of  Caiuila  the  ban  ii  thoaght  to  have 
■Oaioed  a  decided  prr-emineani  and  benca 
thx  Great    Spirit   and    the  Gnat  Hare  are 


ter.  aaort  engaging 
tajiiog,  eapecialljr  in  I 
dmou  of  the 


any  high    i 


Biaa.  SooNtlmM  ■  perseo  imigincn  !a  bit 
■lecp  that  ha  faai  b«  pnaented  with  an 
article  of  Taint  bj  amlber,  who  then  cannot 
without  impropriety  leave  the  omen  nnful- 
filled.  Whtn  Sir  WUliim  Johnson,  dnring 
the  AnMrican  war,  wai  nt^otiating  an  alliance 
■itb  a  FriendljF  tribe,  Ibt  chief  cenfidentially 
di«loKd,  that  during  faixlumbera  ba  bad 
been  faTOartd  with  a  vinoD  of  Sir  WiUiaa 
batowing  Dpon  him  the  rioh  kced  coat 
Tbt  fulfilment 


evelation  wu  vary  in 
gam      ■     " 
the  Engl  lib  1 


ig  aiHireil  that  it  poaiiirely  « 


;   ytt 


.   ..  able  to 

Soon  after,  bowtrer,  ha 
nnfoldtd  to  (he  Indlu  a  dream  with  which 
he  had  bimKlf  been  favoured,  and  in  which 
the  fiirmer  was  iRa  preacoting  him  nith  a 
large  tract  of  fertile  land  muat  cammodiouily 
■ituated.  Tha  native  ruler  admitted  that 
iinoa  the  Titian  had  been  voncbaaled  it  mnat 
be  realised,  yet  eamntly  prDpvtcd  to  oeua 
tbii  mutual  dreaming,  which  he  found  had 
turned  much  to  hi>  own  diaadvantage. 

"Themanilou  it  an  (riijecl  of  peculiar  venc- 
ratioa;  and  the  fixing  npun  ihit  guardisD 
power  i»  not  only  tbt  moat  important  event  in 
tht  bittory  of  1  youth,  but  even  c       ---■— 


minary,  bit  bee 
undtrgoea  a  severe  fait,  wl 
prolonged  for  eigbt  dayi. 
lory  to  the  dream 
the  idcd  deatined  ai 


a  life.     Aa  1 


:h  ii,  if  poaiible. 
This  it  prepara- 

1  he  ii  to  behold 

■(tn  to  aSord  him  aid 


nuiton.  M«t  commonly  it  ia  a  trifling 
and  even  fkntaitie  articlt  1  the  bead,  beak,  or 
claw  of  s  bird,  the  hoof  of  a  cow,  or  even  a 
piece  of  wood.     However,  biviog  undergone 

hatha,  he  it  laid  on  bii  back,  and  a  picture 
of  it  ii  drawn  upon  hit  breaat  hy  neediea  of 
fith-bone  dipt  in  vermillion.  A  good  apeci- 
meq  of  tht  original  being  procured,  it  ifl  care- 
fully tieuured  up;  and  to  it  he  appliea  ID 


pear  aomething  •uptmatural.  Among  the 
Ottawaa  alooe  ibe  heavenly  bodies  become  an 
object  of  veaeralioa ;  the  aun  appeaia  to  rank 
aa  their  anpreme  deity. 

"  To  diva  into  .the  ahyai  of  fbtiirity  hsi 
tlwaya  beta  a  Avonrila  object  of  aupericiiioa. 
It  hit  been  attempted  by  vari.  n  meani ;  but 
the  Indian  accka  it  chiefly  through  hi*  draama, 
which  always  be 


ne.    When,  hoi 
mane  of   propitiatini 
1  hrfall  him,  the  man 


^  are  carefully 
waicnea  and  atudioudy  examined;  and  ac- 
corduig  to  the  interpretation  their  conduct  ia 
giuied.  A  wfaola  nation  baa  been  tat  in 
iBotioa  by  tb*  alaaping  fuciaa  of  a  tinglt 
Vol-  XV. 


ita  favour 

h  reman 
beendoD 
protactinj 
r  that,  ii 


empty  threat ;  for  if  the  manilou  la 
I  incorrigible  It  la  thrown  away ;  and 
ana  of  a  fnab  course  of  futing,  dream- 
iweating,  and  pMDtiog,  another  it  in- 
I.  from  whom    better    incceaa  may  be 
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These  indigenODi  trib«8,  once  power- 
fill  ntdioDS,  have  now  alrongt  mtire); 
disappeared-  In  both  the  Canadas 
their  number  i«  reckoned  little  more 
than  15,000.  In  requital  for  their 
services  in  the  wars  against  the  French 
and  Americans,  and  in  compensation 
for  the  encroacbmenta  made  on  their 
sncieDt  dominions  by  European  settlers, 
each  Individual  of  these  tribes,  receives 
still  fVom  the  British  government  a 
certain  quantity  of  goods  as  an  annual 
present.  The  principal  articles  dis- 
tributed as  recompense  in  1832,  are 
given  in  the  following  eitraci;  — 


thv  pnrfHH  ft!  rrcvivuLg  their  mnnniU  protDti' 
TluM  ire,  in  Lamr  Cuuidi,  Quebtc,  to 
which.  Id  1 B2T.  llitre  cuiu  65S  :  St,  Frgncis. 
S4lj  Cuighuwtg^  9<J7  1  Like  of  Tue 
MmiatiiiB,  es;  i  and  Sl  Begii,  346.  In 
Upper  Cuuds,  t\ttf  tn,  Kingiton,  BS9 ; 
Tork,  7Sli  Fort-GMVgi  (Niagm),  IS57; 
Amhentburg,  6906;  ud  DniDUiioadliUnil, 
SSIQ.       The    opeon    becMne    very    krge 

so  viliuble.  Belwten  IBIS  ud  IH16  it 
avenged  £150,O(>0  s-yor.  fiiocs  Ihsl 
time  it  hu  been  Rdnoed  ca  sbont  £16,000 ; 
which,  with  £MOO  fbr  miaigement,  rum 
tbe  lodiui  deputment  to  £20,400  kyeiT. 
Tbi^  ia  Upper  Caaida,  i«  n^mitcd  it 
ISi.  9d.  to  euh  individual,  far  which  ilenHer 
remunenitiaa  taut  travel  aOO  milea.  Re- 
fcrenm  have  been  made  Trom  the  Colonlid 
Office,  to  HCcrtain  whether  thia  (um  might 
oat  be  atill  further  reduced,  and  paid  in 
mon^,  by  which  tbe  cAimatpa  could  be 
Ibrmod  with  greater  preciainp.  To  the  fimt 
point,  it  baa  brca  replied  by  the  govenuira, 
that  the  donation  ia  one  lo  which  we  are 
bound  by  the  laith  of  treatiri,  nude  in  return 
br  iinpoilanttervicral  and iti diaeonlinuance 
would  ei<:ita  the  decpeal  iodignation,  and 
provoks  an  hnitiJily  which  mighi  be  attended 
onaaqueoco.     Pnbably,like 


■lirudenatic 
theaegifUtti 


anydcgice 


35,700  yarda  of  diffi^rent  kiads  of  doth,  the 

4300  prdi  of  linen  ;  33.800  yard,  of  eottn^ 
and  c^ico,  7d.  t«  la.  7d. ;  84,600  yardi 
entering,  of  icailet,  grrnt,  and  bocy  coloura, 
Jrl,  per  yudi  SO.OOO  yarda  bluikMing, 
1 1,  lid,  to  ta.  9d.  1  9260  pair*  of  coniba; 


67D0  ahoemaker*'  aula;  S470  bDleher's 
knivtt;  870  kettle*;  l6.i60aewingiKedlea; 
240  gDDS,  13a.  9d.  to  30*.  i  IS.300  Iba.  of 
lead  ball',  46,300  Iba.  ahoti  30.000  flinU; 
3450  IbL  carrot  tobacco,  £17  IOl  per  ewt. 
"Since  the  diSuaion  of  civiliaation,  many 

deurtd,  to  eichinge  theae  prtaenu  for  hoDao, 
implnoenta  of  agriculture,  and  other  naeful 
objeeta.  A  cooaiderahle  number  have  even 
begun  to  wiah  for  money,  which  happily  they 
no  longer  ahnae  as  formerly,  but  rather  find 


hand  into  hia  podut,  and  find  •oinelhing 
jingling  there  lor  which  he  could  get  bread.* 
It  may  bt  obierved  that  the  Indiana  in  Upper 
Canada  are  entitled  to  the  annual  pay  of 
£fil07  cur.  (£4436  aMtliog),  for  tbe  landa 
ceded  by  Ihtm  to  government,  wbo  give  the 
value  in  gooda.  A>  the  crown  obtained  ia 
eaehangt  nearly  S.OOO.OOO  of  aerca  of  fertila 
land,  we  do  think  that  thia  alrnder  annuity 
ought  not  to  exhaoat  the  kindaeH  of  the 
British  miniatry  towards  thia  nnforlDDats 
race.  They  reoeive  ilto  £1267  aterling 
fiir  property  aold  to  private  iodividaab,  the 
greater  part  of  which  ia  lodged  in  tbe  fiind*- 


Of  tbe  commerce  of  Canada— the 
exports  and  imports — the  products  and 
manufactures,  we  have  left  ourselves 
no  room  to  speak.  These  subjectsi 
we  are  Icld,  have  been  treated  bf  "s 
well-informed  gentleman,  who  lonff 
carried  on  mercantile  transactions,  and 
still  maintains  an  extensive  corres- 
pondencB  in  Canada."  The  commer- 
cial details  in  respect  to  the  maritime 
provinces,  have  been  furnished  hy  con- 
tributors in  a  similar  way ;  and  several 
of  these  communications  we  conuder 
to  be  of  ^reat  importance. 

A  subject  of  more  interest  to  the 
general  reader,  is  the  political  state 
of  Canada,  and  the  causes  that  gra- 
dually led  to  the  recent  attempt  of  the 
disaffected  part;  to  throw  off  their 
allegiance  to  the  British  crown.  Mr. 
Murraj's  narrative  of  these  events  is 
succinct  and  perspicoous,  and  on  the 
whole,  impartial.  The  circumstancea 
that  led  to  the  origm  of  the  rebellion 
mav  be  detuled  within  a  small  compass, 
and  shown  to  have  sprung  from  an 
injudicious  infusion  of  democracy  into 
the  constitution,  and  from  mailing 
concession  after  concession  to  the 
clamours  of  a  faction,  whose  object 
was  to  ei^ro«s  the  whole  powers  of 
tbe  state,  both  legislative  and  ei 


BrUUk  America. 


1840.] 

While  the  French  were  muters  of 
C«iud&,  during  the  BereoteeDtfa,  ud 
pert  of  the  eigfateenth  centnrj,  the 
constitution  of  the  colony  underwent 
various  changes.  At  flnt  tne  lovereign 
asaomed  a  jnriadiction  almost  quite  ab- 
Bolute.  not  being  checked,  as  at  hone, 
bj  the  influence  of  the  nobilitj  or  the 
parliatneDt.  The  neceuit;  of  delegat- 
Uon,  howereri  and  fear  lest  the  gover- 
Dors  should  alia  at  independence,  in- 
duced the  French  cabinet  to  divide  the 
administration  among  Beveral  heads ; 
and  this  Bjstem  laid  the  fonndation  of 
weakness  rather  than  freedom,  bj 
creating  jealousies  and  collisions  among 
the  leading  members.  The  clergy, 
etpeciallj  the  monastic  and  missionary 
onlers,  who  had  taken  a  large  share  in 
the  first  settlement,  and  were  richly 
endowed,  enjoyed  great  ioflaence  both 
in  the  coIod;  and  with  the  court. 

Id  t7S9,  Canada  was  conquered  b; 
the  arms  of  Britun,  and  permanently 
MiDeied  to  her  empire.  Itisgenerallj 
admitted  that  no  people,  completelj 
sahdoed,  were  ever  more  liberallj 
treated  than  the  French  colonists  in 
that  countrj.  Not  onlj  was  their 
proper^  preserved  inviolate,  but  thej 
were  auo  invested  with  all  the  rights 
of  citizens,  and  rendered  admissible  to 
every  office  on  the  same  footing  as 
British  subjects.  The  Catholic  religion 
did  not  merely  enjoy  full  toleration — 
the  large  property  with  which  it  was 
endowed,  was  preserved  to  it  entire. 
As  a  farther  boon,  the  law  of  England, 
dvil  and  criming,  including  trial  by 
jury,  was  introduced.  Still  more  to 
conciliate  the  Canadians,  in  the  event 
of  a  contest  with  the  United  States,  a 
statute  (Uth  Geo.  III.  cap.  63)  was 
passed,  called  the  Quebec  Act,  by 
which  the  French  system  was  revived 
in  the  province,  with  the  exception  of 
the  criminal  branch,  which  continued 
similar  to  that  of  England.  Under 
this  act  the  administration,  civil  and 
military,  was  exercised  by  one  indi- 
vidual, uniting  the  functions  of  governor 
and  coDunander-in-chief  f  ana  though 
the  act  provided  that  there  should  be 
a  legislative  council  of  at  least  twenty- 
three  members,  the  nomination  of  these 
rested  entirely  with  the  sovereign. 
With  this  arrangement  the  natives, 
for  some  time,  felt  no  dissatisfactioD, 
and  expressed  no  wish  to  be  admitted 
to  any  shareof  political  privilege.  But 
more  liberal  ideas  bc^n  to  prevail. 
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Encouraged  by  what  was  taking  place 
in  England  and  the  United  States ; 
and  in  1784,  when  America  had 
achieved  her  independence,  a  petition 
was  presented  for  a  representative 
constitution.  This  was  not  granted 
till  1791,  when  Mr.  Pitt,  as  U  well 
known,  proposed  and  carried  in  par- 
liament a  scheme  of  government,  re- 
sembling  that  of  the  mother  country. 
By  this  act  the  upper  province  was 
separated  from  the  lower,  and  a  dis- 
tinct constitution  appointed  for  each. 
The  members  of  the  representative 
body  hold  thdr  seats  during  four 
years;  and  there  most  he  an  annual 
session,  which  nsually  continues 
through  the  months  of  January,  Feb- 
ruary, and  March.  The  l^islative 
body  exercises  the  attributes  of  the 
House  of  Peers  in  this  country,  having 
power  to  alter  and  reject  bills  sent  up 
from  the  lower  house. 

However  well  such  a  constitution 
ma^  work  in  a  settled  coimtry  like 
Bntun,  it  was  soon  foimd  not  adapted 
to  Canada.  So  early  as  1807,  dis- 
cussions began  to  arise  respecting  the 
appropriation  of  land,  the  limits  and 
exercise  of  jurisdiction  in  the  consti- 
tuted bodies,  and  other  topics  of  agi- 
tation which  have  since  convulsed  the 
colony.  The  measures  of  government 
were  attacked  through  the  press,  and 
this  led  to  severe  reprisals,  which 
threw  oil  on  the  flame.  During  the 
war  commenced  by  the  United  States 
against  Britain  in  1812,  the  Canadians 
forgot  their  complaints,  and  displayed 
a  loyalty  as  ardent  as  if  they  had  never 
been  dissatisfied ;  but  no  sooner  was 
peace  re-established,  than  discontents 
began  to  make  their  appearance. 
These  referred  chiefly  to  the  condnct 
of  the  judges,  whom  the  Assembly 
viewed  with  such  jealousy,  that  they 
had  impeached  at  one  time  the  heads 
of  the  court,  both  at  Quebec  and  Mon. 
treal.  In  1818  the  Kovemor,  Sir 
John  Sherbrook,  was  instructed  by 
Earl  Bathurst  to  accept  the  otTer  for- 
merly made,  to  pay  the  whole  civil  list 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  province  ;  and 
he  applied  not  fur  a  permanent  settle- 
ment, but  merely  for  the  sum  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  current  expenses. 
This  was  readily  granted,  and  in  order 
to  raise  it,  new  taxes  were  imposed  ; 
of  which,  however,  they  especially  re- 
served to  themselves  the  appropriation. 
An  innovation  was  introduced  by  the 
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succeeding  governor,  the  Duke  of 
Richmonc^  which  led  to  a  long  and 
Berioua  conflict  hetween  the  crown  and 
the  Asiemhtj.  Instead  of  iubmitttn)r, 
like  his  predecessor,  a  deluled  estimate 
of  evei7  object  of  expenditure,  be 
divided  the  whole  into  chnptera,  each 
comprehending  a  head  or  branch,  the 
entire  amount  of  which  wa4  alone 
specified.  The  Assembly  refused  to 
sanction  such  a  change,  and  passed  a 
vote  according  to  the  esUmate  of  the 
former  irovemor,  stating  each  payment 
in  detail.  With  tbis  vote  the  Duke 
was  displeased,  and  had  recourse  to 
tbe  irregular  measure  of  drawing  upon 
the  receiver  (reneral  for  the  Bum  be 
had  demanded.  Under  Lord  Dol- 
housie's  government,  the  Assembly  was 
equally  obstinate,  and  refused  to  pass 
more  than  an  annual  bill  of  supply,  in 
which  they  specified  ever^  item.  His 
Excellency  was  then  obliged  to  draw 
upon  the  treasurer  for  even  a  larger 
amount  than  had  been  asked  from  the 
Assembly.  In  1823  and  1625  the  re- 
presentatives assumed  a  higher  tone, 
and  when  the  governor  presented  his 
estimates,  they  disputed  the  right  of 
the  crown  to  select  tbe  objects  on 
which  to  employ  its  revenue,  condemn- 
ing the  unlawful  appropriation  of  the 
public  money,  and  materially  reducing 
the  amount  of  the  sum  demanded. 
They  even  claimed  the  right  to  ap- 
propriate all  that  was  raised  withm 
the  province,  denying  the  privilege 
hitherto  exercised  by  government,  of 
the  uncontrolled  disposal  of  certain 
branches,  such  as  the  duties  on  imports, 
and  small  siuiis  arising  from  the  sale 
of   land,    limber,    and    other    casual 

Lord  Goderich,  who  was  Colonial 
Secretary  in  1827,  though  he  main- 
tained the  right  of  government  to  dis- 
pose of  the  disputed  revenue,  yet 
directed  that  an  offer  should  be  made 
resigning  it  to  the  Assembly,  on  their 
granting  an  annual  civil  list  of  j£3G.00O. 
On  the  meetinj.'  of  that  body,  however, 
M.  Paptneau  was  elected  speaker  ;  an 
appointment  which  the  Governor  re- 
fused to  sanction,  on  account  of  Papin- 
eau's  violent  opposition  to  the  mea- 
sures of  admimst  ration.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  no  sessioa  of 'either 
bouse  was  held  in  tbe  winter  of  IB'27 
and  I8'28,  The  popular  discontent 
increased  to  an  alarming  degree  ;  and 
a  petition  was  forwarded  to  the  king. 


Hgned  by  87,000  inbabitaots,  complun- 
ing  of  tbe  conduct  of  tbe  successive 
governors,  and  urging  compliance  with 
the  demands  of  the  Assembly.  A 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  tbe  motion  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  then 
colonial  minister,  was  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter  ;  and  being  cbieHy 
composed  of  members  of  liberal  prin- 
ciples, they  so  far  conceded  to  the 
popular  clamour,  as  strongly  to  con- 
demn the  practice  of  appropriating 
large  sums  taken  from  the  public 
revenue,  without  the  sanction  of  tbe 
representative  Assemblv.  They  re- 
commended that  amore  liberal  charac- 
ter should  be  conferred  on  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  councils,  and  ust 
tbe  public  lands  should  be  assigned  in 
a  more  beneficial  manner.  The  com- 
mittee's report  was  hu'led  with  satis- 
faction in  tbe  colony ;  and  Sir  James 
Kempt,  who  was  sent  outin  1828,  was 
instructed  to  carry  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committee  into  effect,  and 
generally  to  follow  a  conciliatonr  sys- 
tem. New  members  were  added  both 
to  the  legislative  and  executive  coun- 
cils ;  and  in  tbe  latter,  seats  were  even 
offered  to  Neilson  and  Papinean,  tbe 
leaders  of  tbe  opposition. 

But  these  concesdons  bad  not  the 
desired  pacific  effect  Tbe  Assembly 
in  voting  the  supplies  of  1829,  pro- 
ceeded on  the  supposition  that  the 
whole  of  the  dispated  revenue  (includ- 
ing the  duties  of  1774,  which  his 
majesty's  law  officers  had  declared  to 
be  vested  in  the  crown)  was  at  their 
disposal ;  and,  accordingly,  tbey  cut 
off  several  thousand  pounds  from  tbe 
governor's  estimates.  To  this  step 
Sir  James  Kempt  yielded  bis  assent, 
as  the  vote  did  not  appear  to  involve 
any  absolute  recognition  of  their  claim. 
A  new  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
discontented  party  was  laid  by  this 
concession ;  and  tbe  new  governor. 
Lord  Aylmer,  found  matters  to  go  on 
more  smoothly  in  the  Assembly.  Lord 
Goderich,  the  colonial  secretary,  di- 
rected that  the  items  which  bad  been 
again  rejected  in  1830,  and  amounted 
to  XT,a00,  should  not  be  longer 
pressed,  but  that  a  compensation  be 
requested  for  several  individuals  wbo 
bud  been  thereby  deprived  of  tbeir 
income.  About  the  same  time,  he  in- 
timated h\s  intention  to  bring  in  a 
bill,  which  should  place  the  proceeds 
of  the  duties  in   question  at  tbe  dis- 
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posal  of  the  -Assembly.  In  retnra, 
that  body  vaa  expected  to  make  per- 
tnanent  prDTisioi)  for  the  judgest  aa 
welt  M  for  the  princip&l  officers  of 
government.  The  demand  was  fixed, 
according  to  s  ver;  moderate  estimate, 
at  £19,100,  which  would  be  reduced 
to  j£14,100,  b;  a  grant  of  £5000  made 
in  1795,  for  the  snpport  of  the  civil 
govemment.  As  for  the  casual  and 
territorial  revennes,  arising  from  the 
■ale  of  land,  cutting  of  timber,  and 
other  sourceB,  there  were  still  to  be 
considered,  as  belonging  to  the  kin^, 
and  were   to   be   employed  chiefly  in 

glaring  the  stipends  of  the  clerg;  of  the 
stablisbed  Church,  hitherto  drawn 
out  of  the  army  eitraordmaries. 

These  views  and  proposals  of  the 
government,  were  franklj  laid  before 
the  Assembly  hj  Lord  Aylmer  ;  when 
that  body,  ailer  inquiring  mto  the  mode 
of  collecUon  and  amount  of  these  re- 
venues, passed  a  resolution—"  that 
imder  no  circumstances,  and  upon  no 
consideration  whatever,  would  they 
shandoa  or  compromise  their  claim  to 
control  over  the  whole  public  re- 
veDae."  Meantime  they  determined 
not  to  grant  any  permanent  sapply ; 
and  on  the  8th  of  March,  183[,  they 
drew  up,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Neilson, 
a  pretty  long  list  of  grievances,  which 
was  presented  to  the  governor.  Among 
these  grievances,  particular  objectioD 
was  made  to  the  support  of  eiclusiya 
religious  establishments,  on  the  ground 
that  the  church  to  be  endowed  was 
different  (rom  that  of  the  ruling  party. 
It  beii^  understood  that  the  statement 
given  in,  comprised  all  their  grievances, 
the  Assembly  passed  a  bill  of  annual 
supply,  and  showed,  on  the  whole,  a 
more  favourable  tone  and  temper. 
On  this  beinff  laid  before  the  home 
government.  Lord  Goderich  declared 
that  there  was  scarcely  a  point  which 
ministers  were  not  ready  to  concede, 
and  expressed  his  satiKTaction  at  the 
proepect  of  terminating  this  long  and 
Wassin^  contest.  But  this  glimpse 
of  simshine  was  short-lived.  An  act 
tor  transferring  the  funds  in  dispute 
did  pass  the  houses  of  parliament,  and  . 
received  the  royal  assent ;  but  whether 
from  extreme  hberality  or  total  inad- 
vertence, it  was  so  worded  as  to  pre- 
clude the  imperial  treasury  from  ever 
exercising  any  control  over  them,  leav- 
ing thus  no  room  for  negociatioo  with 
the    Assembly.       Lord   Aylmer    was 
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tnstnwted,  however,  to  demand  in  re- 
turn, a  grant  of  permanent  salaries  to 
the  judges,  who  were  also  to  be  made 
independent  of  the  crown ;  and  a 
similar  proviuon  was  asked  for  the 
governor  and  a  few  of  the  executive 
oScers.  This  gave  rise  to  new  dis- 
putes. The  Assembly  had  no  objec- 
tion that  peraoanent  salaries  be  pro- 
vided for  the  judges  ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  a  motion  of  Mr.  Neilson  was 
carried  by  a  large  majority,  that  these 
should  be  drawn  in  the  first  instance 
from  the  casual  and  territorial  re- 
venues, which  Lord  Goderich  had  ex- 
pressly reserved  to  the  crown.  As 
for  the  demand  for  a  permanent  pro- 
viuon  for  the  governor  and  a  certain 
number  of  executive  officers,  this,  after 
a  long  debate,  was  negatived  ;  and  thus 
the  Assembly  was  placed  completely  at 
issue  with  the  crown. 

Next  year,  1833,  the  breach  became 
wider  and  wider.  Lord  Stanley,  then 
at  the  head  of  the  colonial  office,  con- 
sidering tbe  conduct  of  the  Canadian* 
as  manifesting  a  resolution  to  engross 
the  whole  power  of  the  state,  directed 
the  fiinds  not  yet  made  over  by  parlia- 
ment, to  be  employed  in  the  partial 
|)ayment  of  the  civil  officers  ;  and  he 
IS  said  to  have  determined  to  bring  in 
a  bill  for  repealing  the  act  by  which 
the  concession  had  been  made.  The 
Assembly,  in  the  meantime,  taking 
courage  from  the  victories  they  had 
already  won  over  the  home  govern- 
ment, had  raised  and  placed  in  the 
front  of  their  demands,  a  new  article, 
which  almost  precluded  any  hope  of 
accommodation,  viz. — the  abolition  of 
the  present  legislative  council,  and  the 
substitution  of  one  elected,  like  them- 
selves, by  the  body  of  tbs  people. 
Such  an  arrangement  was  without 
example  in  any  British  colony  ;  and 
the  existing  state  of  political  feeling 
in  the  mother  country,  would  have 
rendered  it  scarcely  possible  for  minis- 
ters to  propose  it  in  parliament.  Lord 
Stanley  objected  to  this  proposal,  and 
his  opposition  only  exasperated  the 
bad  feeling  in  the  colony.  The  As- 
sembly were  in  the  utmost  indigna- 
tion, and  next  year  (1634)  they  de. 
dined  to  pass  any  bill  of  supply  what- 
ever; and  employed  the  ses^on  in 
preparii^  another  long  list  of  griev- 
ances. On  Lord  Stanley's  removal,  his 
Mr.  Spring  Rice,  professed 
conciliatory  policy  ;  but  before 
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he  had  matured  hia  plans,  be  was 
■uperseded  bj  the  accession  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  to  office. 

Sir  Robert  du-ected  his  earliest 
attention  to  the  disturbed  state  of 
Canada,  and  had  determineil  to  send 
out  a  conunissioner  with  power  to 
examine  on  the  spot,  and  redress 
without  delaj,  everj  real  grieFanoe 
which  should  be  found  to  eiist.  His 
tenure  of  office,  however,  was  too  short 
to  carry  these  judicious  projects  into 
etfect.  Lord  Melbourne  succeeded ; 
eoncessioo  followed  concession ;  the 
entire  revenue  was  surrendered  for 
the  sake  of  peace  ;  the  Earl  of  Gos- 
ford,  the  new  governor,  professed  the 
most  condlialory  views,  particularly 
towards  the  French  or  popular  part;. 
He  iatinuted  his  readiness  to  place 
the  whole  revenue  at  the  dispo^  of 
the  Assembly,  on  condition  that  ao  in- 
dependent provision  sboold  be  tpanted 
for  the  judges,  and  salaries  for  the 
civil  officers.  His  lordship,  moreover, 
admitted  the  leaders  of  the  popular 
party  to  his  table  and  his  mtimacy, 
and  treated  them,  on  every  occasion, 
with  the  utmost  courtesy.  All  these 
flattering  attentions  and  liberal  profes- 
sions were  of  no  avail.  The  sequel  we 
•haJI  let  Mr.  Murray  state  in  tua  own 
words:— 

"  This  gaoA  Bndentuiding  wu  ludilcnlf 
infriuplcd.  Tbt  gnTrniar'ii  linguagt  sbOTS 
eitfd.  io  nfKii  to  the  dtttive  cauiicil,  hud 
been  vftf  diSirrnt  rrom  thu  of  hii  initrne- 
■ton>,  Dot  pMgiDg  him  indeed  to  the  mea- 
sure, yet  such  u,  combined  aith  hli  olber 
coniluct.  conveyed  to  both  piitin  Ibe  idea 

u  defended  u  thi  aqfy  one  by  iihich  Ibe 
*u|ipliee  so  urgently  ■■niedoould  l«  obtained, 
and  it  «a*  bnped,  that  by  a  nmtinded  eon- 
ciliatnn'  coorae.  the  A»emli1y  might,  when 

hinger  be  concested,  b*  induced  to  waive  theii 
demand.  Any  degree  of  doplieity  in  a  go- 
verBDieal,  hniievar,  mutt,  when  diaconnd, 
loner  i»  dignity,  irriuu;  the  deceived  parties, 
-*     -  -■  -  ■■  Imprea- 


diseuwnnoD  the  object,  left  to  the  popnUr 
leaden  acareely  s  hope  of  IM  attaiameot. 
Tbeir  rage  knew  no  boutida ;  tbey  comptaiwd 
not  only  of  dimppointDeDt  in  their  hrourils 
object,  but  of  a  deceptioa  by  which  they  had 


<,  but 


tupply  for  Ibc  CBrrenl 
allaoing  only  that  ibort  period  to  comply 
with  their  demands.  Thin  deodrr  boon,  too. 
was  clogged  with  conditions  wbieh.  at  bad 
been  foias.'on,  induced  the  upper  home  to 
itject  ir,  K  that  the  leHian,  in  all  reipeel* 
very  >lonny,  paMed  over  without  any  pro- 
vlilon  whatever  being  made  fur  the  public 
•erviee.  The  legiilslLve  oauncil  felt  naturally 
indignant  at  the  violent  attempt!  mEdiiated 
for  it)  Dverthrow,  and  inittnd  of  (lud/ing  to 
■how  tbeae  to  he  unmeritei!,  (he  memben 
veoled  thdr  menlmEnt  by  rejecting  almost 
•very  bill  MDt  upfromtheAiiembly.  Anumg 

national  eduuiion,  which  were  thus  entirely 
withdnwa.  AU  the  political  elements  were 
ditlurbed,  and  in  violent  coUiMoa  with  each 
other. 

"The  commiauoaen.  in  March,  1836, 
viewing  thii  aute  of  tbingi,  and  neeing  no 
praaprcl  of  obtaining  money  to  cany  on  the 
govrroment,  without  immediately  jieLding 
to  every  demand  of  the  lower  huuie,  con- 
■idrred  it  indiipeniable  to  obtain  it  wilhont 
their  eonsCDt.  Thit,  they  thought,  wonid 
be  beat  accompliibed  by  parliament  repealing 
■he  act  paued  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Oode- 
rich,  by  which  fiindi  to  the  amonnt  of 
^38,000  had  been  E     ~ 


Thia  would  in 


but  with  the  other  reeerved  reveuue*,  it  would 
at  leaal  enable  lite  goveramenl  to  proceed 
wilbaut  any  gnnt*  from  that  body.  Lord 
Glenelg  wu  nnl  Ibrwani  to  act  on  thin 
rreommeDdatioD.      He  wrote  to  the  Earl  of 


been  induced   I 


which  di 

riole 

iwledge   of  the 

t  Civourible  vh 

reroie,    that    the 


Civourible  views.    Ue  exprseed 


called,  a 


•ion  of  their  itrength,  whicl 
in  authority  bi  auch  an  eipedient.  Uiibap. 
pily  all  thuee  rffecia  followed,  befor*  any  of 
the  eipcet«t  fruiu  had  been  reaped.  Sir 
Franeia  Bond  Head  had  at  the  tame  lima 
been  tent  out  Io  Upper  Canada,  and  being 
a  verv  atraightforwiid  person,  and  leemingly 
nnappriied  of  Lord  Gooronl'i  inUntioDa,  bad 
made  publie  a  part  of  the  initrucliont,  in- 
eluding    that    muiiientoua    pattage    alreaily 


addi 


'ty  diiCinctly  appear,  that 
ition   complained    of   bad 

partial  and  iropcrfiiet 

>truetiont.  and  that  a 

ight  letd  to 

!.eed  a  with, 

opportunity 
Domed  lor  retracting,  before  recourae  wu 
■d  tn  extreme  muaure*.  The  meeting 
<u  lecordiiigly  held  on  the  SSd  of  Sept., 
the  majority  toon  preiented  an 
the  governor,  denying  that,  ac- 
Tding  to  the  apprrheoaion  eiprnaed  in 
I  tpeerb  they  laboured  under  any  kind 
mi-conception  1  they  aw  nothing  to  make 
em  change  their  viewt,  ot  prevent  ibem 
um  insisting  on  the  lame  demandt,  ptrti- 
ilarly  that  uf  the  elective  cooncil.  Tbey 
Ivrned  in  an  Indignant  manner  to  cerlaia 
rtrnded  luihoriiiea,  at  tbey  termed  the 
immiaiun,  and  maintained  that  ibcy  tbem- 
Iva  wen  the  le)(itimtte  and  aulhoriwd 
-giD  of  all  clatca  >if  inbatritanlgi  that  they 
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than,  DO*  to  ■  fcw  Mru^irt,  ought  U  hin 
been  amDiUed  the  &M  of  th«  eonntrf. 
They  dcelired  it  thur  impeniin  duty  to 
•dbcre  to  the  conleatt  of  tfaiir  I*at  uldraa ; 
'  and  U>  them  do  w*  kdhtn.'  They  finally 
cxprtMed  ■  rsolutioD  not  only  to  do  uothii^ 
otore  in  itpid  to  nipply,  but  to  idjonra 
that  ddibentiani  (Itofttber,  odleM  goreni- 

jiuciee  uid  nfimn,  putiailMiif  is  r^ud  to 
(he  ntond  linaeh  of  (be  kgiaUlan, 


SriHth  America. 
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The  eteetire  legulidTc  eaoKil, 
Bt  mpoiuibiLity  of  the  uecudre 
one  to  the  Aieeinbly,  were  both  dceluHl 
iDeipedient ;  though  it  mi  MiImI  a  dtainblc 
(hat  eotuiderable  improreioetiti  thouM  be 
mule  in  the  compoiitioa  of  both.  ThcK 
>U|[gnuoiu  gm»e  oeeuiDa  to  lery  wann 
debate!.  The  torin,  while  they  luppuned 
the  prrpiaak  of  gDverament,  accused  tbim 
of  UL  UDprudeat  indulgeun  and  want  of 
energy,  iihieh  had  emboldened  the  (actinii 
party  to  proceed  to  ejimnitiei.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  iniall  but  actire  lection  of  the 
popular  leaden,  juitified  all  the  elaii 


■hich  leeniBi  to  render  it  no  lonctr  po>ible 

aie«.pp]i..,lik.  the  g»ntl»,  of  tben>,  -a. 

ei*U  -ac  and  the  loH  of  the  cdonia.     The 

— mWy.     Yel    it  i.   one.  the   eaerei-    of 

which  ia  attended  with  aaeb  fbmidible  erik 

of  an  eleetiTe  council,  via  negitived  by-«l8 

llial  the  Commou  of  Englaod,  during  more 

to  I>6,  and  the  cabinet  meaiuree  eer«  carried 

Ou.  a  eentoiy.  had  merely  kept  it  in  the 

be  embodied   in  acta  of    parliameBt.     The 

a    •rpaiate    and  eo-ordinale  brauch    of   the 

%i>U*>>">   deririnj   iti    eiiKena  from  the 
same  nro  with  &t  Aieembly  itaelf.      Tbii 

of  adnnai«  the  amount  by  -ay  of  leui  from 

fund.. 

(be  Btouat  delibentiun.  The  ■topping  the 
whole  maebiae  of  goterameot,  and  not  aUow- 
ii^  (ten  an  intarral  of  time  to  tStel  it,  waa 
■  meann  of  eitrenie  violence.  Had  the 
popolar  leaden  liiteoed  to  the  dictates  of 
prudence  and  moderation,  Ihey  might,  availing 
tbemadna  of  the  eoaciliatory  diipoiilion 
■hown  by  the  new  gartmar,  hare  obtained 
nil  tbair  auhatantial  objecta.  They  would 
faaTc  gained  the  chief  cmtroul  in  the  eitcn. 
tiee,  after  which  the  legiilatiTe  council,  whom 
tbey  eontinnally  reproached  with  aubeerrifqcy 
to  the  Utter  branch,  were  not  likely  to  pem- 
vere  in  Dnavailiug  oppaeitioa. 

**  Hinitten  now  determined  no  longer  to 
dday  mcaiurei  Air  counteracting  the  pro- 
ceeding! of  the  violent  partyi  and  placing 
the  eucuiiTe  goremment  in  a  euie  of  r^ulw 
action.  Parliament  bariog  avmnbled,  and 
the  report!  of  the  caauai«ioBen  being  kid  on 
the  table.  Lord  John  Ruiaell,  do  the  6lh 
HanJ),  1B37,  Bored  a  aeries  of  reiolntions 
OB  whicb  acn  were  to  be  founded.  After  a 
it  of  the  actual  poature  of  abirs,  it 


locked  up  by  the  Aaeembly,  and  applied  to 
the  payment  of  the  judges  and  other  civil 
oSeeta,  down  to  the  Ilhh  April.  It  wai 
afterward!  agreed,  not,  aa  tlw  commiBionen 
bad  recommended,  to  resume  any  part  of 
the  oeded  moniee.  but  by  a  attii't  economy 
to  carrr  on  the  goeemineot  from  that  dale 
with  the  casual  and  lenitoriel  rmnaes,  which 
dicnnutancet    had    now     raised    to    about 


"  Ai  an  iuterral  wa!  to  elapse  between  the 
pisaiag  of  the  resolution!  and  their  beii^ 
acted  on.  Lord  Oosflird  wss  inalrueted  to 
make  a  last  trial  of  the  Ai!ei>ibly,  in  hopes 

meut  against  them,  they  might  be  induced 
of  ihemielees  to  vote  the  money,  and  thua 
aava  the  neceisity  of  any  anwooted  inter, 
lerence.  Already,  howerer,  ween!  eiolent 
deraonstntiona  bad  taken  place.  Meeting! 
were  held  in  the  countiee  of  Mootreil  and 
Bicbeliea,  in  which  it  was  alfinned,  that 
the  rotes  of  the  eomiDon  had  put  an  tnd 
to  all  hopea  nf  juRice  ;  and  that  no  further 
attempta  ihouM  be  mule  to  obtain  redresa 
from  the  imperril  parliament.  They  con- 
sidered the  government  as  now  only  one  of 


mitted  to  from  m 


3  aa  &r  as  posfiblo  i 


nof  B 


isityd. 
r.  Ihty  dn:lared 


and   of  articles    paying   taxea,  unght  to  be 
diicooticued ;    and    finally,    that  a   general 

farther  meuuro  were  ulriiable. 

"Lord  Glenelg,  in  consequence  of  thie 
!tate  of  thing!  in  Canada,  had  nsobed  la 
BOd  out  two  additional  regiment! ;  but  after- 
ward!. Boding  this  to  he  ineootepient,  he 
gave  authotity  to  apply  tu  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell for  such  force  ss  could  be  spared  fruin 
Novia  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  On  ilw 
6(b  of  May  ibe  governor  replied,  thai  be 
had  not  the  lea>t  e»piTtati«n  of  any  Ihinn 
seiiou!,  though  in  cate  of  a  diisolutiDu  he 


X\xvMe 
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tdmitWd  that  '  &tn  might  In  •oow  broken 
Lad*.'  Od  the  lOth  Jnne,  howcrcr,  npoa 
leuning  that  ■  ifittiD  of  orguiiutioii  wu 
canyiiig  Od  undcT  tbe  inflnenci  of  Pipioetu, 
he  ipplied  (D  Sir  Colin  for  >  nfpmeat,  Hhicb 
mmTed  nrly  id  July.  He  had  wlmij  iMUcd 
■  procUnulioD,  iiun!og  the  pec^le  eguoM 
■II  ■ttempu  10  Mduoe  tbem  from  their  (lie- 
giuice.  Maetingi,  UDiDcrDUily  ultendeii,  were 
held  in  Monlinl  and  Quebec,  candemning 
the  violent  eooduet  of  Ihe  Hauie  uf  Atsiinbl)', 
decluiag  ■ttachmcDt  to  Britiih  coniHilan, 
ud  depnealing  aaj:  breach  of  Ihe  pablio 
peace. 

"  On  the  I  Bth  AagBil  Lard  Oeafbrd  again 
eaU«d  tbe  prorinciat  pailiament.  The  mo- 
lutioni  Mere  laid  before  Ihe  Aawmbly,  with 


acted  OD.     The  chi 
lajred  by  ditGcalliei 


QOfDTiuiiaiely  de- 
<  certain  appoint- 
lenta  were  KlFiniiiy 


le  of  the  mcmbeti  for  Quebec,  pro- 
omplianee  Hith  the  reqntit  of  go- 
which  >u  negatlTtd  by  63  Lo  13. 
*  ni  then  moTcd  by  M.  TiKbereau, 
tative  of  the  couDly  af  Beauce.  ei- 
prenng  a  iiitliDgone  lo  give  a  trial  la  the 
maau  pnipoied  for  amendiDg  the  legiili  ' 
council,  but  dedinipg  any  giant  till 
were  brought  iolo  openiioa.  Another  ad- 
inm,  bnathing  the  moet  determined  hoatility 
vaa  then  moved,  and  carried  by  46  to  31. 
It  deDODDCed  Ihe  ttep  now  taken  M  an  abeo- 
InK  deelnielion  of  the  icpmentative  gavem' 
ment  in  the  province — a  total  lefuad  of  all 


■  Anaddrei 


If  the«  reaolulioDa  were  carried  into  eSKt, 
tb*  colony,  it  wai  laid,  would  no  loader  be 
Mluhed  to  Ihe  mother  country  by  feelinge  uf 
duty,  of  aSxlion,  and  mutual  intereit,  hut 
■nlely  by  phytical  force.  In  thii  conjuncture 
tbey   could  ate  no  mntivt  for  the  ilighteil 

the  lupplie* ;  aud  they  adhered,  in  every 
mpect,  to  their  rtaolutioui  of  30th  Sept., 
ia36.   Lord  Gnefbrd,  ia  reply,  gave  utterance 

aidertd  a  virtual  anDihilation  of  the  conatitu- 
tJuD,  and    immediately    prorogued  the  Aa- 

It  was  at  Ihia  stoRe  of  their  resis- 
tance, that  tbe  leadera  of  the  dis- 
affected part;  formed  the  resolutioa  of 
having  recourse  to  arms.  So  far  had 
the  people  been  deluded  by  the  idea 
that  it  only  wanted  a  simullatieous 
effort  "  to  throw  off  the  baneful  do- 
D  of  the  mother  country,"  and 


>  had  established  their  independ- 
i,  that  they  made  regular  prepara- 
for  a  hostile  display.     Meetings 


were  held,  aasocnatioiu  formed,  pro- 
oiamations  issued,  and  arms  proriaed. 
Papineau  and  bis  blustering  compeers 
girded  on  their  bucklers — the  standard 
of  rebellion  was  unftirled — with  what 
success  the  reader  is  too  well  inibnned 
to  need  fWim  us  an;  recapitulation  of 

The  malcontent  party,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  for  us  to  remarii,  consisted 
chiefly,  almost  solely,  of  the  habitaiu, 
or  original  French  colonists,  who  at 
the  time  of  the  conquest,  formed 
nearly  the  whole  of  the    European 

Epulation.  They  had  occupied  the 
St  lands  along  the  hanks  of  (he  river 
St.  Lawrence,  between  Quebec  and 
Montreal,  a  considerable  extent  of  the 
borders  of  the  RicheUeUj  and  a  small 
space  on  the  Chaudiere,  the  Yamsska, 
the  St.  Maurice  and  other  tributaries 
of  the  great  river,  as  well  as  a  de- 
tached settlement  on  the  fertile  shores 
of  the  Detroit.  These  tracts  had 
been  granted  at  first  lo  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, who  held  them  under  the 
title  of  seigneurs  ;  but  sutisequentlj 
they  were  made  over,  in  small  lots,  to 


they       labouring 


IS  SkTi,  with  a  trifling 


annual  quit-rent.  The  occupants  o 
these  flefs  or  farms  having  thus  a  per- 
manent intereit  in  the  soil,  were 
willing  to  tmdergo  the  toil  of  clearing 
them,  and  cultivating  them  with  their 
own  hands,  aided  by  their  families. 
In  their  domestic  manners,  the  French 
CaiuuUaDS  are  described  as  an  indus- 
trisus  race  of  peoplei  tiUing  Ihdr  landc 
with  great  diligence,  but  without 
much  skill,  having  scarcely  adopted 
any  of  the  modem  Improvemenla. 
Their  cliief  care  is  the  produce  from 
the  farm  of  every  thing  the;  need  ; 
not  onl;  the  whole  of  Ihdr  food,  hut 
their  clothing,  and  such  household 
necessaries  *s  soap,  candles,  and  even 
sugar.  From  Mr.  Murray'i  sketch 
of  theur  habits  and  character,  we 
should  be  led  lo  think  them,  could  we 
extinguish  the  remembrance  of  their 
dislovaJt;,  a  happ;,  virtuous,  and 
amiable  class  of  peasantr;. 

"  Their  house*,  though  generally  built  of 


«  white 


modioua.  A  par- 
tition in  the  middle  •eparate*  the  kilcben 
from  the  principal  apartment,  at  one  end  of 
which  are  Ihe  bednwnu.  There  i*  a  garden 
which,  though  in  a  aomewhat  rude  sad 
Biraggling  itatc,  sad  cuUtTaled  by  the  females 
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k  taubtUbU  np^  af  tha  mora 
itttad-ngUMm. 
"  Tbe  penonil  ippmnace  of  Ike  kabiUiu 
k  ftcahtz.  They  tn  ull,  tbin.  uwl,  Irom 
npoun  to  tk>  clinuiU,  dmiMt  u  riiik  u 
Ac  InduDi.  Tbcf  but  thin  lip*  uid  often 
■qailine  noas,  irilb  unit,  dirk,  ■»!  lively 
(fta.  Muf  of  tba  girla  ire  pnttf  oral- 
batd  brauitn,  wilh  Bu  ajre*,  good  teeth, 
ud  gknqr  locki.  The  Anm  a  n^irly  ifttr 
die  aid  EuhKn  of  the  French  peuuKry.  Tbe 
Ben  mu  tbe  eapat,  ■  Urge  gny  eoU  or 
■nrtoat,  conring  nearly  the  vhote  body,  and 
tied  irith  ■  gir&  oE  brilliut  eolonn.  On 
lU  Irg*  they  have  mocuiiiii.  ud  on  (be 
hod  ft  iCnw  hat  iniumraer,  and  a  nd  bon- 
nt  in  winter.  The  hair  a  Mill  lied  in  a 
bag  qnnie  behind.  TV  iramtii  wrar  (hort 
JKkeca  or  bedgowu  (nwnldets),  with  pettl- 
ODiti  diitinet,  and  HmetinkC*  of  a  di^rcnt 
nknr,  and  cape  inatead  of  bonneta  i  a  mode 
■f  dreH  fbnnerly  common  in  Scotland,  and 
■at  fel  wholl)'  duun).  Tbey  hare  long 
niiti,  and  Kiinetimea  the  bur  lied  bebind  in 
■  laip  club.  At  cfaorcb,  or  other  occaiioni 
at  hll  dreaa,  they  adopt  the  Eogliih  fanhioo, 
bat  diiplay  a  mneh  (l^laler  variety  of  ahoiiy 

ud  beat-nut  employed  n  raoge ;  hut  both 
in  their  dxen  and  botuei  they  ate  perrectly 

**  Tlw  iabUoMt  art  frngil  and  modnste  in 
^vir  ordinary  diet,  which  nuatly  cmvattt  of 
ii&rent  kinda  of  aoup.  They  have,  however, 
tlieir^^jwi^RU,  or  great  fcail-day>,  particu- 
kriy  before  and  after  I.ent,  when  large  com- 
paniei  aaaemble,  and  the  bond  ii  ipread  with 
anry  delicacy  which  their  Urder  can  aSbrd. 
Tbe  table  graana  beoeUh  immeuK  tnrhey- 
piei.  ht^  joinla  of  beef,  mutton,  and  pork, 
fcUowed  by  a  profniian  of  fruit- puddinga. 
EitTaordlnary  juitice  ie  aaid  to  be  done  to 
tbete  viaadi,  u  well  ai  b>  the  rum  which 
faUon ;  but  the  yuunger  membcn  of  tbe 
company  in  won  rouaed  by  the  aound  of  the 
vieJin ;  and  tbe  dancii^,  of  which  tbry  art 
MBionalelr  fond,  engagei  them  till  a  Ul« 
War.  Weddingi.  al»ve  all,  are  celebrated 
by  am^hty  concourae  of  Inenilaand  acquaint- 
aoeca.  Twenty  or  thirty  of  tbe  country 
cani^a  bring  in  partiea  to  witnen  the 
nramuy,  which  ia  Ibllnwed  by  fcaata  and 
dioeei,  not  gniWquaotly  prolongrd  for  KTrral 
daya  Tbe  young  pco[Je  however,  have  a 
■cmcwhat  rude  method  of  exprvailng  their 
opinion  of  an  unequal  union,  especially  if 
•niag  from  the  rrlative  ag>a  of  tbe  partiea. 
They   Biacmble    at    night    in   la^  bodice. 


their  carioIeB  or  little  chaian  on  ated  nmnera, 
which  paaa  awiftly  over  the  frtmatt  aur&ce, 
tbey  visit  their  neighboura,  and  apeod  much 

■'  The  Canadian  French,  like  their  fcre- 
falhera,  prufcH  the  Itoman  Catholic  religion 
wilh  much  leal,  and  in  a  manner  wbich  oc- 
caiionally  approach  a  lupentlljon.  Tbe 
roadi  are  marked  by  erOBKi  ercHrd  ai  the 
■ide;  their  houaea  are  filled  wilbliulepictiiree 
of  the  Madonna  and  child,  waxen  imigta  of 
■ainta,  aoil  of  the  cruciliiion ;  and  there  ia  a 
profuieeipendilureof  holy  water  and  candlo. 
They  relucUntly  eaUbliih  their  dwelling 
beyond  hearing  of  the  church  bella,  and  OD 
Sundayt  the  attrndaoce  ia  crowded.      They 

In  the  unctity  of  that  day,  which  an  general 
in  Catholic  countriea.  When  wonhip  ia 
over,  the  remainder  ia  devoted,  without  re- 
leive,  tn  ainuwHieiit.  'Sunday,'  it  n  Mtd, 
>ii  to  them  their  day  of  gaiety:  there  ia 
then  an  aaiemblage  of  frieoda  and  relationa ; 
the  pariib-church  colLecta  together  all  whom 
thty  know,  with  whom  tbey  have  relationa 
of  buiineH  or  pleaeore.  Their  range  of 
iDfarmation  has  hitherto  been  very  limited  ; 
and  their  priests,  it  has  been  alleged,  by  DO 
means  favour  the  dlSiuion  among  Ihein  even 
of  the  Gnt  elements  of  education  ;  w  that  the 
■ujorily  of  the  adults  cannot  even  read  or 
write.     But  the  l^islatun  have  lately  made 

•peel,  and  it  ia  hnped  that  the  rising  genera- 
tion will  be  mora  enlightened." 


Wnn,  drums,  betla.  kelties,  a 
knad  shoutaj  and  a  cohtr 
ebanb  or  some  charitsbte  pi 
penobte  to  obtain  a  respile  fri 


FoaoJ,    tba    gay    t 


It  it  ft  pitj  that  &  race  of  settlers 
with  the  plodding  and  peaceable  dis- 

KsitioD  of  the  habUana,  should  have 
en  stirred  up  to  rebellion  by  such 
braHling  patriots  as  Papineau,  Neilson, 
and  M'Kenzle.  Had  they  been  allowed 
to  follow  their  i^ral  occupations,  they 
might  have  become  the  ornament  and 
protection  instead  of  the  peat  of  the 
colonj.  For  a  long  time  thej  were 
well  satisfied  with  theconstitution  given 
them.  Content  with  security  of  pro- 
perty, and  freedom  from  arbitrary 
taxation,  they  made  no  efforts  to 
enlarge  their  power,  or  control  the 
executive.  It  was  not  until  they  were 
taught  tlii^  lessons  of  liberalism  from 
England,  and  made  familiar  with  poli- 
tical agitalioii,  that  t)iey  learntd  to 
becoini'  diacintented,  and  aought  by 
•"•■■"""•'"••  violent  means  to  sever  their  conneiion 
.tnpanied  by       „jth  Britain. 

lion   to  the  There  is  one  subject  connected  with 

'this"iocular  *'"'  P<'lit'<^*l  state  of  Canada,  which  it 
er  is  necea-  "did  be  an  unpardonable  omission  to 
ling  labour;  overlook — we  (ulude  to  the  brief  dlc- 
oovend  tba  talorship  of  Lord  Durham,  and  the 
as,   and   in      phtcis  of  the  noble  earl  for  tbe  future 
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goTemment  of  the  colonj.  Hr.  Mor- 
raj,  as  alre&d;^  mentioned,  has  given 
a  very  impartial  detail  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  Canadian  aflairs,  from  the 
time  when  Pitt  granted  the  colonists 
a  constitution  on  a  basis  resembluig 
that  of  the  mother  countrj.  down  to 
the  abrupt  return  of  the  late  lord 
high  commissioner.  The  popular  con- 
cessions made  b;  Lords  Ajlmer,  Gode- 
rich.and  Gosfoni,  to  the  French  malcon- 
tents, (more  especially  under  the  present 
ministry,)  and  the  effects  of  these  con- 
cesuoDS  in  fostering  sedition,  until  it 
broke  out  at  hist  into  open  rebellion, 
he  has  detected  in  a  clear  and  candid 
manner.  The  onl;  foult  we  have  to 
find  is,  that  the  infatuation  of  this 
course  of  policj  has  not  been  more 

Ciintedlj  and  strongl;  condsmned.  Of 
ord  Durham's  goremment,  Mr.  Mur- 
ray (though  somewhat  liberal  in  his 
views)  is  by  no  means  an  indiscriminate 
eulogist.      Neither  does  he  altogether 

S prove  of  the  policy  of  Sir  Francis 
ead,  whom  he  blames  as  having  been 
too  arbitrary  and  uncompromising  in 
his  measures.  '^  In  denouncing  (says 
Mr.  M.)  the  fatal  system  of  concilia- 
tion ;  and  declaring  that  cool,  stern, 
mteonciliatory  measures  are  the  most 
pillar  in  Canada,  Sir  Francis  goes 
farther,  we  suppose,  than  any  states- 
man will  be  inclined  to  follow."  All 
this  may  be  true,  but  we  believe  Sir 
Frauds  Head's  errors  were  in  language 
merely,  not  in  measures  or  actions. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Murray  hat  a  theory  of 
his  owD,  which,  he  saji,  "  does  not 
coincide  exactly  with  Uiose  of  any  of 
the  leading  statesman,  having  been 
studiously  formed  on  the  exclusive 
grounds  of  public  nrindple  and  con- 
stitutional law."  On  this  point,  it  is 
but  fair  to  allow  Kr.  M.  to  confront 
his  views  with  those  of  the  ei-dictator. 
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"We  ue  iacliMd,  bonver,  (o  belim, 
that  tUi  latipilhy  ii  by  no  meuu  of  uch 
•  <t**p  tad  imconeilibl*  ottnn  u  Leid 
Durbim  snd  otben  luppoie.  Lm  it  Ik 
tcmtinbtnd,  thit  for  neu-ly  liity  yein  this 
people  reinuDcd  perfectly  happy  and  oon- 
teDtcd  under  Britiih  iw.y.  During  two 
great  wan,  when  the  moat  faTonroble  oppor* 
tunitiea  for  emancipating  thnnHrke*  wera 
aflbrded,  they  not  only  rrjeeled  all  the  in~ 
vitationa  of  the  enemy,  but  took  ao  acCiw 
part -in  repelling  hi*  inroada,  Beforo  the 
hoaiiliiit*  of  I S13,  the  majority  ofihe  aaacBbly 
had  ainady  commcaeed  their  contoL  with  tkiii 
ezKutire ;  ahy,  then,  if  their  object  wu  to 
■eparate  from  Britain,  did  they  throw  awtjr 
BO  good  m  ohaooe,  vbeo  her  armt  ■«•  K> 
completely  occupied  in  Earop<^  that  a  geoeral 
riaiog  i*ou]d  hare  been  almoK  evtaioly  aac- 
eenful  ?  Indued  we  greatly  doubt  if  dht* 
di&renca  of  nee  ever  produeao  a  laatiBff 
enmity,  unlraa  when  inflamed  by  political 
ftclinga.  For  inatanee,  tlw  highland  •ad 
lowland  Scotch,  aa  is  well  knows,  an  eon- 
pletely  diiat  mi  lar  in  origin,  language,  maoocn, 
and  ctiaracter.  From  the  daya  of  Uontroae 
down  to  the  rebellion  of  1749,  hoatility 
reigned  between  tbem,  becauM  in  the  great 
struggle  between  popular  rigbca  aod  prcnga- 
tive  they  embmced  with  ardour  oppoaite  udia. 
But  when  thai  cDntcat  cloaed,  and  Pitt,  in  the 
war  of  1T56,  enlialed  the  bighlanden  in  Iba 
royal  army,  they  became  the  moil  gallant 
defcodera  of  the  Britbh  crnvn.  All  JHicHity' 
bai  eolirrly  ceaaed  betweeo  them  and  tbrir 
neighboun  in  the  plaint,  who  even  take  ples- 
■urein  recording  the  en ploitipe  '  '  '  ' 
themsclToa  by  thoaehaHy  moi 
an  not  aware  of  any  hoatile  ac 
ing  between  the  Welih  and  the  Eugliah.  or  tb* 
Bntooa  and  the  other  French.  The  Co~'-ka, 
though  in  many  mpecla  alien  to  the  Ruwana, 
and  retaining  all  their  native  peculiarittea,  an 
amoogit  the  braveat  tnnpt  oJ  the  C^r.  la 
India  there  appeara  no  esriating  enmity  be- 
tween the  Mohammedant  and  Hmdooa,  ouar 
that  both  are  under  a  common  yoke.  Even 
that  detached  portion  oi  the  Canadian  FtroA 
tetlled  on  the  river  Detroit,  thnvgh  they  might 
have  alleged  the  lame  gruundt  Of  diacunicnl 
Kith  the  othen,  thowed  themadvea,  durii^ 
the  late  conimutiona,  perfectly    loyal.       W« 
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luTB,  tbn.  DO  hentatiaa  in  •anrtiof,  tbmt 
fcctingi  couiected  villi  ths  dJScrence  of  no 
hin  unimed  thnr  prwat  aiupcnted  tone 
uleJf  in  comeqiKnce  of  hmriDg  been  <»ni- 
bined  nilh  m  politial  canOict,  the  nature  of 
which  we  ihmll  preeently  endemToui  to  pcunE 

"  Lord  Dnihun   hu  atmted  H  hii  End 

opiniDD,  that  u  the  fint  obitct  ahould  be  to 
mike  the  loiier  prurioce  entlceljr  English, 
tha  (lientioa  oaght  lo  be  ioimediitely  eom- 
racnced,  and  Brml;',  though  etutioiulf,  (oU 
Jsnd  np.  Unluckily,  hii  lordihip  girei 
•cucely  m  vogle  hint  H  to  lbs  pteciK  mek- 
waa  to  be  sdopted  for  >eeoni|di(faiDg  thia 
fOTpoie.  To  nuke  ■  PrtDchman  u  Engliih- 
mu  by  ul  of  pM-UuDeat,  nil],  ve  (enr.  be  « 
DHt  uduoD]  attempt.  We  regret  this  lui- 
^Dige  the  more,  >•  Fell  ai  ita  reported  repe- 
litioa  by  the  Britiih  miniiter,  lince,  con- 
biry  we  believe  lo  the  intiintioni  of  both,  : 


ches  of  the  colonial  goveromentj  the 
defective  vorkine  of  which  led  to  the 
late  convulsions,  Mr.  Murrft;  proceeds 
to  develops  his  "theory"  more  fullj  : 

"  Tbe  Dcil  object  to  be  attended  to,  ii  the 
conilitutioa  of  the  reproenUtive  aiaembly ; 
for  tbeir  own  acli,  coDpkd  mtb  the  eCate^ 
menti  of  Lord  Dorhun,  mikejl  muifat  Iblt 
improTemenl  ig  much  Ranted.  Tbe  reekln) 
violence  of  Action,  ai  well  aa  their  local 
jobbing  and  petty  inan<«ivTing,  mark  a  de- 
cidedly tow  tone  of  political  feeling.  It  aceme 
almoat  inditpenaable  that  their  obaracter  and 
viewiihould  be  Hmewhat  reGord,  before  thef 
be  elevated  to  the  prominent  place  propoaed 


■nmiled  to 
greater  j 
DubilM  hi 


of  tbeir 


It  by  a 
poweifbl  party,  that  the  French  Canadiuu 
■hoaU  henccfnrth  be  treated  ■•  a  raanl  rie«, 
odudad  frolD  all  political  inOnence  and  prl- 
T3fge.  Beaidea,  it  Knu  difiicott  to  imigiae 
hpw  any  direct  meant  tea  con  Id  be  ado)iled  for 
the  proposed  end,  which  wonid  not  partake, 
ifnotof  penecotion,  at  lean  of  exdouon  and 
privatioo,  iaipoeed  npon  them  merely  became 

pendently  of  all  other  ofajectiona,  there  aeema 
room  to  fear  that  inch  treatment  would  only 
nuke  tbeiD  ding  with  a  more  dogged  and 
glooaiy  obntinaey  to  Atai  national  foelinga, 
■bieh  wonld  tbea  be  nect—rily  Gombiaed 
■Hh  enmity  to  tbe  raling  power.  The  only 
mode,  we  apprehend,  in  which  a  gorernment 
can  harmoniao  two  difiennt  tacet,  ia  lo  treat 
both  with  perfect  impartialLty,  and  to  recog- 
niie  DO  dirtinction  whatever  between  them. 
It  ii  thui,  by  hit  lordihip't  own  ilatement, 
that  the  Americana  have  acted  in  Louieiana ; 
ii  ii  ihna,  in  fact,  that  people  of  tbe  oicat 
di&ien  I  orig  in,  creed,  and  character,  migrating 
mto  the  United  Statea,  are  made  to  live  to- 
gether on  good  lerma.  It  ia,  no  doubt,  diffi- 
enh,  without  minnle  local  inquiry,  to  decide 
HI  the  very  beel  mode  for  regaining  tbe  afiec- 
tioH  of  tbe  babitani.  At  preient  thry  lecm 
Rdoeed  by  tbe  injudicioua  aubdiviaion  of  . 
property  lo  a  atate  of  indigence,  out  of  which 
Ikcy  have  acarcely  the  meant  of  emerging, 
ud  therefore  it  might  be  deairable  to  lid 
then  in  my  alMinpt  to  belter  their  circum- 

nudea  of  iatrodneing  improved  agricultural 
pwcmea — email  grant*  of  land  in  convenient 
Bleationa,  with  the  nieana  of  traniporting 
Either  their  eocial  arrangementa  and  religioua 
inatilntiona — and.  Gully,  aonw  preference  aa 
lo  nnph>yiikeni  in  any  public  work)  which 
may  be  carried  on  throughout  dieir  territory, 
arc  meani  which  at    leait   merit  couaidera- 

After  ei&minii^  the  different  bran- 


auch  aa  we  ahould  wiah  lo  aee  at  the  bead  of  i 
British  aettlement.  The  only  remedy  lug 
geated  by  Lord  Durham,  tbat,  namely,  0 
preventing  them  from  paning  money-vote 
independently    of    the  eiecutii 


nting  the  fundi  i 


rrtainly  very  inadequate. 
t  of  the  erila  that  now 


Occur,  bat  wouu  have  no  tendency  to  chai^ 
the  compoaition  and  character  of  the  naembly. 
Tbe  only  (uodamental  remedy,  though  it  might 
Dot  accord  with  tbe  viewa  of  that  nobleman 

presumed,  be  found  in  giving  a  certain  influ- 
ence  to    property   in    the  electioiu.       The 

comprehend  almoal  all  Canada,  hai  already 
been  lUIed  ai  the  old  Eogliih  one  of  40a. 
in  land  )  which,  in  the  mother-country .  wai, 
at  the  time  of  the  reform  bill,  tailed  10  jElO. 
Even  the  former  amount  in  Britain,  from  the 
diflicnity  of  procuring  land  at  all,  reatricta 
the   fraoihiie   within  comparatively   narrow 


ofp 


.  apecies 


a  of  almi 


individual,  the  reault 
is  nearly  equivalent  to  univeraal  auffrage. 

"  The  apeein  of  qualification  now  pro- 
poaed would  be  attended  with  two  importaut 
advantages.  It  would  Kcure,  generally  ipeak- 
ing,  a  higher  degree  of  intelligence,  and  at 
■       ■     "■  ■  irbance  and 


h  tbcH 


objeel 


important  in  the  colaoia,  where 
ruoer  ipint  of  independence  prevail*,  and 
e  alandard  of  education  ii  atill  much    in- 
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In  UMnblr.  whathcr  ia  or  nat  of 
lU  not  b*  Ttrr  coBuMnit  irilh  public 
tf.  It  iiill,  no  doubt,  b«  urged, 
u  Doght  to  be  cmplayrd  to  nmove 
mme,— •  .u^mlion  in  thf  propri«lr 


imbcr    of  « 


.     lh« 


[Jni. 


tutioDi  uvulil  act  only  upon  the 
1,  in  growing  up.  might  •till  imbibe 
ideu  ud  hubiu  of  their  eenion; 

Tcry  decided  cbiinge  could  be  pro- 


If  the  Awmbly  ihill  hit. 


enter  into  •oy  lengthened  compuriwii.  or  to 

rery  itrong.      Although  we  hope  to  kc  Ih* 

inquire,  wbeLher    .tooDg    the   Kl,no.l«Jged 

merit!  of  their  politi™!  ayilem  the  «»ili  of 

much  looner  thin  hii  Intdihip  iDticipaieis 

lible.     It  mey  be  enough  no-  to   obwr-e, 

yein  muM  pre Wowly  elapw ;  ■o<t  during  Ihit 

th«  throughout  ■  l^Kt  P""""  "f  *i"  "ni"". 

there  hu  for  ega  been  1  very  wide  diffuidan 

iue<il.lei],gi.l.lartiDLowerC*n>Hi.  Th« 

chief  >wif   ia   the    guTcrnment  could    not. 

it  i>  ob.ioui.  be  giren  to  1  pirty  who  hive 

fi>niu  ■  «vere  property  quJifitatioo;     tad 

boMy,  lh>t    thii    cooilitutlou   being  in  it< 

buia  purely  democruiul,  »abrd.  no  ground 
for  reuoning  in  reletion  to  ■  colony  •rhich. 

quilifieiiliDnt.       If,    Iberefore,  thii  protioc* 

■•  lone  u  it  ii  ittwhed   to  Britain,   miut 

wet*  to  ttud  ilone,  it  might  be  neeeMxy  to 

country.                                                          ^ 

until  the  ferment  no-  exbting  ihould  in  »i» 

•ome  Keightm  property  ii,  Ibil  without  uy 

urged  by  the  noble  lord  igtimt  >uch  i  nm- 

■ure,  ippeir  very  ooncliui**.     With  the  ex. 

inple  of  the  United  State*  io  iheir   ncigh- 

Briti.h.     Ho-  importiut  thig  object  ii.  even 

bourboad.  it  could  ecarcely  fiil  to  iggrivata 

on  the  luppoiition  of  1  union  belwRn  the 

two  proTincei,  will  prevotly  ippeu.     With 

lutliDiity  would  uol  probibly  commind  «.fG. 

eient  mprct.      It  it.  therctV<re,  only  by  Iht 

cunot  certuoly  be  uy    good    grouod   for 

profHwd  onion,  thit,  witbout  proKriptioD  or 

milling  it  l(M  thu  our  own  rile  of  ^10. 

prevented  from  regiioiog  Ihtit  nujorilf  in 

of  propetly  i*  murh  wider.  »n<l  th.1  of  intel- 

ligence non  limittd,  doubk  th.t   unount 

•Miu  urgently  ailed  for  by  the  reUtiTt  pmi. 

■ouW  not  pnAJjIy  be  too  high.     It  would  in 

tion  of  the  two  provin»i.  which  renden  their 

&ct  be  let*  acluiive  thu  the  lower  rite  in 

tbii  country,  tiuoB.lhere  ii  ic»f«ly  »n  ind.. 

speciilly  IO  the  upper,  which  i>  Ihui  eielo. 

*iduil  in  the  C.n«rfu    who.  with   ordiniry 

"  The  Legi.liti>e  Council  >•  inotber  im- 
portiot  iosiituiion  which  hM  nut  worked 
rrry  Btiiraclonly.  ind  ytt  there  ippein  great 


m,  have  I 
vin.1.  whi] 
bnve  been 


uiuilly  at  Gnt  uopopnlir,  Upper  Canada  baa 

The  HouH  of  AMmbly.  ■ho  hate  declared 
thia  union  inditpenuble,  muat  brtieteiproi 
the  Kntimenta  of  the  pniple  than  tlx  Legb. 
I   Council,    who.  by  a    •mall  majorily. 


■  ita  collisiuni  -ith  the  A»enibly 
citienteiy  riolent.    Lord  Durham, 

•alutaty  ehrck   on  the  irregular 


held  (hei. 


.    Even  I 


-,  tipre. 


my 


We  really  Me  no  ground  for  that  pre- 
[e  haate  demanded  by  Lord  Durham  and 


iTiial,      Ha       moving  the  n 
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„  time  for  the  vioknl  sod  agi- 
Liodled  during  ihe  reccatcoo- 
«  gmdunHy  >  cilmer  tone. 
"  There  ii  hire,  however  •  leriout  danger,  to 
(hkh  Lord  Durham  ku  not  anfficienily  ul- 
wrlrd.  He  oJeulilei  th"  out  of  a  million 
it  botli  prorineea  there  tre  450.000  French. 
If,  thtrebie,  the  lyilem  of  eleclion  eontinuo 
wiliend,  they  will  relurn  ninesgaiort  ekven 
eftht member*  of  the  unitMl  Knu«  u(  Ai- 


norily.  8 
.verthrD' 


»EO.ei 


1  parly  of 

.ho  hi    ' 


Nor  -a  this  hy  any 
liiT  there  ii  in  Upper 
ime  atrengih  decidedly 
IE  acted  dong  with  the 


Fnoch,  would  probably 
tlai  leioforced  by  olhen  who,  froD 
mil  I,  might  happen  to  be  diKoiiKuicu, 
bmU  Karctly  fail  lo  «eore  a  maji-rity.  Tbii 
it  not  a  merely  apeculatire  eoncluuon  i  for 
ii  du  lait  meeting  of  Ibe  AiKmbly  in  the 
lenr  provinoe,  s  healing  meaaure  propuird 
byMt.  A.  Stuart,  a  moderate  oppoeiiiuniat, 
i>..i»g.ti™dby.i»ty-two  to  fifteen.  The 
li^itti  in  the  Amembly  called  by  Sir  Francii 
Ibvl.  in  the  upper  prurinoe,  were  reckoned 
«  forty-two  to  nineteen.     Thua  we  have — 


Loner  Canada  -  1 

Upper  CuaaJa  -         < 

Btith  iiYcilier         -         ' 

"  Loitl  Durluun,  in  allud 
•Bch  a  result,  argue*  that 
I  tii^le  year  would  realor 
SKh  an  aicmbly,  howeve 
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nspeci  hare  •  con 

»ider- 

•Uc  ioilueaee.      The  propoaed  new  dii 

tribu- 

^  of  diatrida,  in 

which  rnpect  ii 

to  be 

»  We  aball  conclude  with  i  nbord 
atill  very  important  object,  to  wl 
Durham  baa  devoted  a  laudable  dtj 
tention.  One  of  the  greateat  f 
which  be  coniiden  the  couotry  lu 


appears  there  nerer  waa  any  institution  by 
which  they  were  brought  together  for  an  ad- 
miniatralive  purpose,  nor  had  tbey  in  their 
character,  like  the  Anglu-Saion  race,  any 
principle  of  energy  or  aelf-govemmeoi  to 
•upply  what  waa  wanting.  The  aouthem 
dialriclB  were  first  peopled  by  aeltlen  from 
the  United  States,  who  formed  them  into 
townships,  after  the  model  of  those  in  the 
country  they  had  left ;  but  this  courae  was 
cberked  by  the  British  aulboritiea. 

"  Under  the  new  plan  of  government 
preparing  Coi  Canada,  it  Is  propoied  to  re- 
medy tbia  defect.  Yet  it  seems  to  deaerve 
consideration,  whether,  until  the  present  ei' 


Uin  eicluiively  either  French  or  Engllih  in- 
habitants,  would  in  a  great  meaaure  arerl 
this  danger.  Yet  it  would  tend  to  prolong 
the  separation  and  retard  that  udIod  of  feel- 

ble.  It  aeeoii,  therefore,  a  meaaure  not  to  be 
engaged  in  hastily,  nor  without  the  most  mi- 
nute Blleiitian  In  ill  arrangements  and  de- 


Agdn,  in  his  general  euromary,  Mr. 
Murra;  adverU   to  Lord  Durham's 

g'oposal  for  a  legislative  union  of  the 
ritiah  American  coloiues,  and  ad- 
vocates the  priaciple  of  giviog  them 
direct  representation  in  the  British 
parliament:—. 

"  There  would,  no  doubt,"  sap  be,"  be  difli- 

at  Gnt,  perhaps,  be  madecompkte.  The  colo- 
niata,  at  pretent,  would  scarcely  consent  lu  in- 
trust their  local  concerns,  or  yield  the  power  of 

a  minority.     For  these  purpose*  local  parlia- 

the  arrangement,  could  it  be  efiecied,  would 
prove  an  unalloyed  privilege,  and  the  objec- 
tions both  of  filing  and  interest,  which  have 
•     J  such  scheme       '- 


Lted.     At  the  c< 
I  be  any  ocea 


ud  the  prospect  of  their  being  filled  up  by 


>e  gradually 

lent  there  wouio  i 

[  part  to  demand  a 

cKutativea,  which  indeed  would  I 

especta  iDCOOvenieDC     Fifteen  ai 


no 


teen  might  be  deemed  qoite  enough,  and 
would  not,  in  bet,  wben  eompucd  with  the 
popnlmtioD,  be  much  inferior  to  tbe  pmpor- 
tion  Knt  by  Ireluid.      Nor  woold-tiich  ui 

memben  who  ilreidy  crowd  tbe  bouee  of 
commone.  Owing  to  the  paucity  of  inde- 
pendent fortunei  in  the  coloniei  it  would 
probably  be  nectanry  to  pay  tbe  deputies ; 

re  be  any  difficulty  in  6nding 

imber  of  nativei  to  oodertake 


Turning  from  political  •ffairs,  we 
should  have  been  well  pleased  to  have 
given  a  few  extracts  mim  the  chapter 
on  emigration,  which  is  elabonitelj 
d)*awD  up,  contuning  details  of  everj 
thing  connected  with  outfit,  expense, 
'    '   ~    of  locality,  value  of  praduce, 

'  profits  i  but  we  must 

iter  such  of  our  readers 
these  matters  to 
the  work  itself.  We  shall  now  close 
our  notice  of  these  volumes,  and  of 
the  general  serit«  to  which  the; 
belong,  bj  giving  two  short  eitracta 
—one  as  to  the  number  of  emigrants 
that  have  left  their  counter  tot  British 
America  since  1821 ;  and  the  other, 
on  the  superficial  extent  of  the  colo- 


Britith  America. 

"  Tbe  Mlowiiig:~  ii  i 


[Jan. 


and  chance  of  profits 
IS  take 


he  content  U 


1821         .        . 

12.470 

1822 

1823        .        . 

8,IS3 

1824 

7,311 

1825        .        . 

8,741 

12,818 

1827 

12.648 

IffiM        . 

12,084 

18-29 

U,945 

leao      .      . 

S8,000 

30.254 

I8S2        .         . 

£1.748 

21,742 

185i        .        . 

I8U 

12,527 

I8M         .        . 

27,722 

21,901 

lyeaiB 


'*  The  fbllewii^  ii 
number  of  enigranti  bmo  1B3),  when  the 
great  tide  began  to  Saw  iaio  Canada.  Tbe 
liat,   down  to    1828    inelutive.  profeiaH   to 

Britiah  AoKTica,  of  whom,  however,  the 
Canadiui  proriucei  attracted  by  ftr  the 
gretteat  praportian.  Vt  luipect.  too,  that 
thii  part   of  the  table    ia   by  no  meue  ■> 


le      I    iVs 


I      ESS 


Total  Domber  94^269 


"  It  will  tbna  appear  that  cMnidrraUe 
floctDation  bare  taken  place  in  tbe  tide 
of  emigntinn.  In  1B31  and  1B33  it  wa 
■E  it>  beigbti  but  the  rangn  of  ibe  chotrrm 
in  Ibe  latter  year,  the  Joflui  of  a  noBber 
•ODKnbat  too  great  to  be  imnwdiatidy  dia- 
poacd  of,  and  t^  esntradiciioa  of  the  flatter- 
ing irports  previou>ly  eirfaUtnl.  untd  ■ 
tigiul  n-action.  Id  1B34  tbiw  imprcaaiaiM 
•ulidded,  and  an  increaae  tooh  plan,  though 
not  to  the  formrr  eitenl-  In  I8S&  Ibeta 
wu  another  bll,  panly  perhipa  hoa  the 
aame  auaea  ai  bdbre,  *sd  probably  iIm 
from  the  Boori^Bg  iitate  of  tnde  at  borne. 
In  1636  the  numben  wei*  again  augmtntrd, 
•Dd  chiefly  eoanited,  eo  hr  aa  England  wh 
concerned,  of  Kttlen  from  ibe  agrifiillutal 
oouotiea  of  Norfolk,  Suflblk,  and  Haoipahin. 
In  IS37tbE amount wuHme-hitdlminidwi. 
thengh  itifl  nearly  itouhle  ihatof  )B3&.  Tbe 
rediKticHi  firom  England  waiSSOB,  froni  Scot- 
land 71b,  but  theae  were  partly  compenHled 
by  an  incteHr  ol  lS4'i  from  Inland.      7^ 


Britiih  Amertee. 


Ill 


tiken  plu  is  lb* 

Nev  York,  «  onuidcnbte  porliaa  of  ■hom 


11^1 


32,607 

96.asa 

lfi,100 

16,T'I9 
59.076 


York,  Mr.  Hiwki  ««]cul»l«d  tlut  at  leut 
6.000  came  tbcnea  to  (Jpp*i  Cuuda.  If  tU 
pn^mrtion  titn  prcnrrod  in  1 886.  the 
Dnmbot  would  cimd  33,000,  ud  io  1837, 
13,000. 

*^Mrp  Buckaun,  in  kii  official  rtport, 
pabliihtd  at  the  bcginaing  of  1838,  anti. 
cipatca  that  the  onhappy  ioaurroetion,  having 
i>eeo  ipeedilf  and  completely  cnuhed,  woold 
be  DO  bar  to  the  emigration  of  that  year. 
He  hai  been  miataken  ;  for  the  Tagoe  idea 
of  Canada  being  in  rebellion  haa  almoet  com- 
pletely deterred  lettlera,  the  ni 


did  n 
according  t 


6,000; 


>  the  n 

I    to    have    had    little   feunda- 


when  16,100  landed  at  New 


QMbee.  • 
Thne  Riven, 
Eaturn  Totnabifa, 


750       640     6000     1600 
4000     1300     1600     lUOO 


Uoiud  SUtee. 

IN«]  (mortly  of  cholera), 

ReUTDcd,     - 

"The   emignota  of    1837    am 
1 1 ,740  mes,  6070  wooKn,  and  4083 

tod  by  sieaBa  of  parochial  aid  1671. 
"  The  porta  in  England  vhence  tl 
of  1837  chiefly  eailed  -ere.  in  the 
importance.  Liverpnol.  Lynn, 
Yannoath,Plrnouth,  HuUiPurtm 
BmUdi  in  Iwland,  Cork,  DuUio 
Slige,  Londonderry,  Limerick,  and 
iitrd;  in  Scottaod,  Onenock.  Leith, 
dcen,  Oomarty,  Olaagow,  and  Dnndn 


fieUaat, 
Water- 
Abet- 


"  It  appean  dttirable,  in  the  fint  pi 
to  form  an  eitlmate  of  the  entin  (urfaee; 
bat  aa  m  abiD  not  include  mere  roelu,  tod 
waatee  never  likely  to  be  tamed  to  any  nwful 

laul  aad  the  Hndaon'aBay  IVrrilory.  alihongl) 
eoHiderabla  wrtiooa  of  tfa*  latter,  at  KHne 
fiitnre  period,  may  beeooH  valuable.  The 
BerBodaa.  on  the  other  hand,  ai«  loo  amall 
and  detached  to  be  taken  into  the  turvty. 
"  We  b^n  irith  Loirer  Canada,  which,  n 


4000  1000  S600  3000 

6000  S660  1600  1800 

7A00  8000  3000  3000 

6000  3660  1400  3600 

3000  3300  1600  3000 

8600  4600  3000  6000 

3346  3486  4073  1609 

3350  BOO  88  93 

660  360  67  — 


fermerly  obaerved.  ia  eatimiled  by  H.  Bou- 
chetie  at  306,86^  iquare  milea ;  but  aa  part 
of  it  reache*  beyond  the  fiftieth  parallel, 
■hich  may  be  taken  aa  the  limit  of  American 
cultivation,  while  much  nf  the  nmainder  ii 
unproductive,  90,000  of  theie  may  be  de- 
ducted. The  whole,  bowerer,  of  Upper 
Canada.  Nova  Stotie,  New  Brontwick,  and 
Prince  Edward   Uand,   may    fairly  be   ia- 

ttacta  in  them,  (hey  poaaen.  upon  the  whole, 
rather  more  thu  avoage  Itrtili^.     We  tball 


116,100 
141,000 
16.000 
36.900 
3,100 

199.600 
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a  third  <rf  that  DOW  itatcd,  n  tUt  1^  Imu-  Upper  Cunda  in  I SW      •        -1^6,000 

■Ikatie  pcrtJOB  of  the  tiDpin,Mpr«MDt«Mi-  Norii  Scotia  -        ...      400,000 

ridend  odIj'  u  an  apptndiga,  nw;  oaa  da^  Ne*  Brunmidi       ...      350,000 

b«  much  the  mot*  inportaDt  of  the  two.  Prince  Edmfd  Uand        .         ■       100,000 

"  If  from  the  vui  ■urfaoe  of  th«*e  pro-  

Tinmvc tumour  attention  to  the  piaponioD  4.S6B,000 
actudlj  cultifited,  a  itriking  proof  nill   be 
■ffiirilcd  of  their  infuiL  itate.     The  fblloiiii 
maf  be  giren  *i  the  moit  reoant  account :  - 

j^^fff^  tbcRton!,  Kbit  vail  Kope  la  itill  aflOrdei 

Lower  Canada  in  1831,  2.06S.OOO,  indiiilry  and  an  iscra*DR  popubtion.'' 
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We  ahould,  Inng  aince,  hsTC  gWen  the  Taluable  portion  of  thit  vork  the  credit 
it  drierves.  in  a  formal  review,  but  for  the  pertillar  difficulty  we  foretaw  in  taj 
attempt  to  deal  «'i<h  a  production  to  exceeding!;  unequal.  If  we  praiied  ihe 
learning,  taste,  eod  genius  apparent  in  its  earlier  Tolumei,  we  could  not  btit  ad- 
vert, in  equnll;  atrotig  lernit,  in  the  absence  of  these  characteristic*  Ironi  the 
later  ones  :  and  lo  do  this  we  were  unwilling,  as  well  from  an  apprehenuoo  of 
damping  future  enterprises  of  a  similar  kind,  ai  from  a  wish  to  abitaiii  from  anjr- 
Ihing  calrulated  to  detract  From  the  credit  due  to  Mr.  Philip  Diion  Hardf, 
whoce  mercantile  enterprise  in  currying  the  Journal  to  a  fourtb  volutaCi  to  long 
gave  eDiplojrment  to  native  inilusirv.  and — though  in  a  deteriorating  waf— to 
native  ability  also.  Still,  if  we  alluded  to  the  booL  at  all,  we  were  bound  to 
draw  the  line  of  distinction  betweea  the  good  and  the  bad  ;  ioasmocb  at  Mr, 
Hardy,  since  the  work  came  into  his  pofsessioo,  has,  la  reprinting  the  ntimbei* 
which  compose  the  most  creditable  portion  of  it,  and  io  the  editing  or  author- 
•hip  of  which  he  had  no  ihare  whatever,  thought  proper  to  erase  the  oame  of 
the  former  printer  and  publisher,  and  to  su^titute  his  own  name,  not  only  ai 

frinter  and  publisher,  but,  a*  "  Conductor"  also.  In  alluding,  therefore,  to  Mr. 
'etrie'i  connection  with  the  Journal,  in  our  last  Nunher,  an  occasion  on  which 
we  could  not  avoid  noticing  It,  while  we  gave  Mr.  Hardy  every  credit  for  bit 
exertions,  we  took  occasion  to  mark  the  period  at  which  the  Journal  lirat  came 
into  his  hands,  and  to  intlmaie  the  fact  of  its  altered  character  from  that  time 
forward.  To  account  for  our  not  having  drawn  the  Mme  disiinction,  when 
alluding  to  the  Jootna I  in  our  memoir  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Otway.it  «ill  beiufficient 
to  state  that  we  were  not  then  acquainted  with  this  fact  respecting  the  ostensible 
editorship  of  the  work. 

Our  sense  of  Ihe  immediale  value  of  Mr.  Hardy's  servicea  to  trade— though, 
ultimately,  whatever  is  dis-«crvicable  to  literature  will  re-act  injuriously  on  the 
printing-presi — induced  us  to  suppreaa  all  notice  of  the  ostensible  editorship  of 
the  Journal  ;  for  we  were  unwilling  lo  mar  the  benefit  to  which  we  thought 
Mr.  Hardy  was,  in  some  measure,  entitled,  of  an  introduction  of  hia  name  m 
company  with  those  of  embient  men,  by  any  more  particular  stalement  respect- 
ing hit  'manngement  ol  the  work,  than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  the 
public  being  misled  into  attribulins  to  him  the  authorship  or  editorsnip  of  that 


poriion  of  it  which  really  doe*  honour  to  names  that  do  honour  to  Irish  li- 
leraliire. 

Our  tenderness  has  been  badly  requited.  We  studied  how  we  could  discharge 
our  duly  to  the  public,  and  jet  not  only  spare,  but  even  compliment  Mr.  Hardy. 
In  return  he  has  accused  us.  publicly,  (see  hia  letter  of  December  3,  in  Saunderf 
Neatlctler)  of  stiid.rio^  how  to  injure  him  in  hia  character  as  a  literary  man, and 
in  his  trade  si  a  hook»eller  (  and  ibis  in  Ihe  most  offensive  manner,  aod  without 
any  intimation  lo  us  of  the  supposed  grievance. 

In  reply  to  his  inleinpemte  accusations  we  have  intimated  to  the  public, 
through  the  same  channel  that  conveyed  them,  that  we  should  review  the 
bouk  itself,  as  the  most  satisfactory  mode  of  justifying  our  ohservatioas,  that  the 
course  adopted  by  Mr.  Hardy  bad  left  open  to  ut  :  and  we  proceed  to  fulfil  our 
undertaking  with  the  greater  alaciity,  for  several  reuoni.  We  are  glad  that  we 
htve,  at  length,  aa  opportunity  of  doing  joaUce  to  the  creditable  portion  oI  the 
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work,  vilhout  being  contcioui  of  having  Toluntarilj  engaged  in  an  inTidioui 
UA.  We  are  r^oiced  lo  hare  ao  opportuoily  or  speaking  again  of  native  liter- 
■lare, — a  subject  which  we  would  nilliugl^  bring  oflener  berore  our  readera  t 
and  «e  are  quite  ready  aad  willing  to  arail  ouraelvet  of  the  opportuniiy  of  at 
□Doe  giving  Mr.  Hardy's  work  credit  for  all  the  circuUtion  that  it  enjoyed'  to  the 
end.  For,  when  we  stated  that  the  etvle  and  matter  of  the  Journal  fell  eo  pal- 
pablv  ihort  of  their  rormer  character,  that  it  gradually  declined,  and  linally  ex- 
pired in  1837,  we  did  lo  in  ignorance  urtlie  Tact, — we  now  speak  on  Mr.  Hardy'i 
authority — that  it  u-as  not  from  wunt  of  circulation  that  It  was  ultimately  given 
Dp,  but  on  account  of  Mr.  Hardy's  own  ill  health.  Our  impression,  from 
obserTlng  the  gradual  deterioration  in  the  literary  character  of  the  Journal  was, 
that  it  had  died  of  mere  inanition.  The  fact  being  otherwise,  we  may  regret 
the  event,  as  far  as  Mr.  Hardy's  mercantile  interests  are  concerned,  but  cannot 
think  that  under  any  ciri^umstances,  it  bas  occurred  an  hour  too  soon  for  the 
literary  interests  of  llic  country. 

We  are  no  lunger  disposed  to  treat  Mr.  Hardy  with  that  delicacy  which  we 
observed  toward*  him  a  monih  ago.  Persons  of  honourable  sentiments,  wbo 
bsve  read  the  letter  in  Sauaderi'  viW  readily  underslaad  our  reaioos.  Yet,  lo 
fir  as  the  work  itself  is  coocerned,  we  should  be  sorry  lo  think  so  hadly  of  our- 
selves ai  to  believe  that  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  the  editor  could  alter  or 
influence  the  opinion  we  have  always  enlerinined  of  ihe  publication — though  it 
hu  compelled  us  to  give  it  utterance  where  silence  would  have  been  more  grateful. 
The  journal  appears  to  have  been  plishments,  and  gentlemaulikg  address,  hii 
'   '       '  '  sort,  effeminats  maunen,  and  iniinuating 

polished  b  land  i  lb  meats,  wers  combiued 
with  B  ferocity  of  diipotition  which  make* 
ons  almoit  shrink  with  horror  from  his 
very  aamt,  Hsre  ths  courtier,  and  tfasre 
the  bravo ;  now  the  gay  drawinfc-room 
BSpirant  for  noble  ladies'  smiles,  and  anon, 
the  dark  MiiiaiD,  without  pity,  love,  Or 
fear  !  And  be  had  whimsical  fancies,  too  ; 
I  cannot  believe  hnt  that  Byron  stole  from 
him.  So  my  uncle  took  n  fancy  to  George 
Robert,  nod  Qeorge  Kobert  took  a  fancy 
to  my  uncle,  and  offered  to  make  him  his 
law  agent.  My  uncle  was  to  go  down 
with  tlie  great  mnu  ti>  his  estates  in  the 
county  Mayo,  and  the  time  fined  for  de- 
parturs  was  several  hours  befoni  day- 
light. A  carriage  and  four  drove  up, 
uncle  stepped  in,  Ihe  morning  was  dark 
as  pilch,  and  tlis  misty  rain  beat  (ilfullf 
against  the  carriage- windows.  By  the 
dim  light  of  the  lampii,  uncle  diKerned 
two  itidiciduaU,  one  of  whom  he  took  to 
ha  Geurge  Robert,  who,  according  to  his 
mood,  waa  asleep;  the  other,  who  appeared 
drened  in  a  shaggy  great  coat,  he  sup- 
posed to  be  a  friend,  perhaps  a  Rmaian 

noblemnu  rolled  about  in  rather  a  curious 
manner,  and  an  occasional  strange  noise 
made  uncls  think  that  these  outlandish 
people  hnd  rather  an  un-lrish  mode  of 
showing  good  nature.  And  then  coaM 
his  smell  be  Christian  ?  His  pomatum 
was  surely  rancid  bear's  grease!  As  the 
caniaiie  drew  near  the  town  of  Kilcock, 
and  tlia  morning  began  to  send  its  feehia 
light  through  the  moist  windows,  unci* 
was  astaDJihed  by  the  Russian's  tremen- 


r  of  1832, 
sad  to  have  stepped  forth  on  the 
public  stage  without  aur  further  inti> 
■BS^on  ofits  origin  or  authorship,*  than 
Ihst  conveyed  by  the  name  of  its  re- 

rctable  printer  and  publisher,  Mr.  J. 
Polds.  But  the  very  first  page— it 
commences  with  the  annals  of  Dub- 
lin— beliaya  the  easy  graphic  hand  of 
M  historian  and  a  scholar  ;  and  the 
founb,  in  a  visit  to  the  Zoolc^ical 
Gardens,  introduces  us  to  the  comgia- 
nionship  of  one  who  is  manifestly  not 
only  a  well-informed  naturalist,  hut  a 
man  of  lively  wit  and  keen  observation. 
Id  him  we  believe  we  make  our  ac- 
quuntance  with  Mr.  Francis  Ross,  a 
fnitlenian  who  now  condnctsa  flourish- 
ing London  pt^riodical  with  in  Unite 
credit,  and  who  at  the  commencement 
of  the  jouniHl  was  engaged  in  Mr. 
Folds's  establish  me nt.  From  a  number 
of  anecdotes  told  by  Ibis  agreeable 
cicfToiK,  while  conducting  his  readers 
through  the  Zoological  Gardens,  we 
niract  the  followtng  LOBKEqvEfi. 

"giokgi  lOBEftT  nrzceaALD  and  the 

"  Hy  nncle,  who  was  by  prDfassioo  an 
■Itomey,  ■  wit,  and  a  spedoDs  plausible 
UIdw,  could  sing  a  good  song,  nnd  drink 
a  deep  cup,  bat,  who,  at  the  same  time, 
■•s  a  very  nervona  lillle  body,  btcame  bc. 

SBsinted  with  that  strange  bad  man,  whoK 
k  and  death  had  been  ao  alngular.  If 
there  wna  ever  a  tiger  in  hnman  shape  It 
"M  he !    Hi*  elegance  of  eilerior  aecom* 
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*  There  was  a  prospectus,  but  lliis  we  have  n< 
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douf  noM  i  M  iaj  dawned,  tha  doh  lie- 
rasa  a  inout,  and  at  he  Bytd  it  iteadilr 
MhI  ((i«d  tlttaXj,  he  burst  auL  "  By  the 
big  hill  o'Howlh,  il'i  not  i  Ruuinn  boyai 
bot  a  bear  I "  •'  Wbat'a  the  matler, 
Harry,"  said  George  Robert,  prelenriine 
to  awake,  "  hai  Bruin  been  Iroubleiome? 
He  ia  in  gencml  Ibe  beet  o(  trarelliDi; 
coropanioDB  ;     Bnn^    end    Wflrm,    though 

f  Ou  c|i>ae  on  him  too  much.  But  here  ii> 
what  I  alwayause,"  haudinea  abort  thick 
wand  or  rather  cudnel,  "jutt  my  good 
Harry,  will  him  a  little,  keep  him  quiet 
till  we  reach  Kinnegad,  where  wo  breali- 
faal-"  "Mt  vdl  a  btar,"  exclaimed  my  un- 
cle, "  Mr.  Fit2gerald,  you  may  matiaga 
your  bear   in   your  own  way,  but  picuae 

me,  Sir,  I — I "  "  Ob,  you  mean  to 

my  you  feel  bathfid  in  luch  company, 
Harry?"  "Jeer  away,  Mr.  Filigerald, 
hut  hers  wa  are  in  Kilcock.  and  one  foot 
more  1  will  not  budga  with  tbia  moDiter  t" 
"  Ob,  then  the  bear  for  my  money,"  aaid 
George  Robert,  '•  a  pleaaani  jnurney  back 
to  Dublin — good  morning  Sir !"  And  ao 
my  ancle  loit  hia  agency,  but  perhapi 
saved  himieiri  at  leail  he  wai  out  of  tba 
way  of  being  templed  to  join  in  thoae 
practicea  which  brought  Fitzgerald  and 
Lia  miacreant  utociatei  to  the  gallowi." 

Towards  the  concluaion  of  the  num- 
ber, which  cunlalna  several  other  ar- 
ticles, be»ide*  ilieie  alluded  to,  there 
baneilract  Trom  Lover's  ■'Legends 
and  Stories,"  ciccDpjiiiK  a  page  and  i 
half  of  the  litllffiuiscellanv,  with  (be 
rolleriei    of   St.    Kevin    and     King 

TiK>le, 

The  second  number  open*  with  the 
firat  of  that  brilliant  and  now  well 
known  lerira  of  (MinrounicationH  rioin 
Terence  O'Toule,  which  hasrecenilj' 
been  embodied  amonir  the  aclinow- 
ledgcd  works  of  tlie  learned  and  lively 
Cesar  Olway.  Terence  is  iupporled 
by  the  Bonaliiit :  he  again  by  Jiihn 
Brown,  who  give*  us  loine  good  hint* 
on  Bgriculiure;  then  follows  a  notice 
of  Robin  Hood's  '■  Little  John."  who, 
it  appears,  once  honoured  Dublin  uilb 
k  visit,  and  the  numbi-r,  like  its  prede- 
ceasor,  cuneludea  with  a  cuu|ile  of 
pag(.-s  of  eitraet  ;  the  iioii-uiiginal 
uidtter  in  thia  instance,  being  a  purtioii 
of  Carletuh's  story  ol'  Landlord  and 
Tenant,  since  belter  known  by  the 
appelldtion  of  Tiibber  Uer:;,  taken 
from  the  then  late  National  Mdgazine. 

We  have  been  thus  minute  in  par- 
ticulaiiiing  the  extent  of  quotation  so 
far  bad  recourse  to  b?  the  couductort 


of  the  journal,  as  from  a  note  in  the 
next  number  of  their  little  work,  it 
would  appear  that  iis  course  was  very 
near  being  cut  short  in  consequence. 
Tlie  partial  republication  of  Carle  ton's 
imperfect  story — for  "Landlord  and 
Ti'nant''  had  not  yet  aasumed  that 
full  dress  of  beauty  in  which  Ttibber 
Derg  has  since  been  arrayed — appean 
to  have  violently  excited  the  dia- 
pkasure  of  Mr.  Philip  Dixon  Hardy, 
who    had   been    editor   and   still   was 

Sroprietor  of  the  derunct  periodical 
oiD  which  the  extract  liad  been  taken  ; 
while  an  equal  jealousy  of  the  journal 
seema  in  like  manner  to  have  seized 
on  the  owners  of  Lover's  Legends  ; 
and  legal  proceedings  were  accordingly 
threalenea  against  Mr.  Folds  at  once 
from  both  aides  of  the  channel.  The 
note  above  referred  to  is  our  authority 
for  the  statement,  and  gives  the  first 
intimation  of  these  formidable  opera- 


"  Ths  first  part  of  thli  inlereiling  story 
wa  abridged  and  allered  from  the  "  Ns- 
tiiinal  Ml^^>nne,"  a  periodical  which  wn 
carried  on  in  this  city  for  a  few  monlhi, 
with  more  spirit  than  success  by  P.  D. 
H»rdy,  E«\.  M.  R.  ].  A.  We  never 
imagined  for  a  moment  that  the  talented 
ci-deeiiRt  editor  would  take  uMbrage  at  a 
thing  which  ia  dona  daily  on  the  ollwr 
aide  of  the  ivalar.  more  especially  aa  be, 
in  a  note  ofoaa  of  hia  many  publiatioDa. 
reprobate!  the  idea  of  preventing  any  on* 
from  making  an  extract,  and  M  we  in- 
tended to  mention  our  source,  and  pay  a 
compliment  to  that  gentleman  bimaelf." 

By  the  end  of  the  next  week,  th« 
little  Hercules  is  fairly  grappled  with 
ita  two  aiitagooials,  neither  of  whom 
appears  to  have  taken  oiore  by  his  pro- 
ceeding than  Juno's  messenger  did  of 
old  on  a  similar  occasion. 


St  nambrrwetook  theliberty 

itory  from  Lover's  Legends, 

I  of  tbe  book,  which,  to  our 

knowledge,  induced  more  than  oc 


ual  t. 


.  after  i 


cond  and  third  numhers  we  have  presented 
an  abridfinent  of  the  •  Landlord  and  Te- 
nant;' and  for  both  of  theae  high  and 
mighty  olTencea  we  have  bpen  persecuted 
by  a  apeciaa  of  petty  annoyance,  and  *  the 
Law  ia  hung  over  ua,  like  the  sword  of 
Damocles,  tlirentening  to  nip  asunder  tba 
•lender  thread  of  our  Paniiy  existence. 
'  OnemanmnysteHla  horse,  wbenanother 
dare  not  lo<di  over  the  hedge;'  sosailhthe 
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promb,  •! 
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diMed  npon  it,  and  endeBToDred  lo '  trip  i 
np.'  Yet  all  the  wbiU.  tbejr  ■  managa 
UieH  thing*  bett<T>  in  Enifhai—Khah 
atone*  from  the  fame  book  of  Lrgendi 
an  aitnicted  lif  '  Stoiy-lellsn  with  Em- 
1ia**ed  Haadt,'  and  our  vary  diligent  and 
iny  active  friend,  Mr.  Charnban.  doe* 
not  icTaple  to  help  himMlf  to  a  ilice  of 
(he  iBine  pudding  ;  and  when  the  <  Na- 
tional Magaxine'  wai  in  exLtteace.  (he 
ontj  regrat  of  thoM  who  wiihed  itsncre** 
wm*,  dtatto  fiweitraelncertlalmi.  Th« 
•ecret  liaa  in  thil — our  Journal  i*  mceai- 

In  fact,  Hardy's  attank,  in  which  we 
r^ret  to  saj  Carleton  himielf  was  the 
leader  of  the  forlorn  hope,  would  ap- 
pear to  have  brought  about  a  reaultthe 
direct  contrary  of  what  might  have 
been  expected,  and  of  what  in  all  pro- 
baUiliiy  waa  intheeoniemplationorthat 
wakeful  guardian  of  the  dead  when  he 
firat  determined  oo  il.  Inilead  of  in- 
jarin;,  much  lest  atiflin^,  the  journal, 
it  actually  enlitted  public  aympatby  in 
ita  fiiTour.  The  eiidencea  of  thi«  leel- 
iag  are  diaplaved  very  strongly  in  the 
la^  that  the  circulation  of  the  journal 
appean  ahortly  after  to  haie  risen 
to  twenty  thousand  a  week,  while  the 
Measra.  Curry.thepropTietoriur Carle- 
Idd'i  Tales  and  Stories,  lost  not  a  mo- 
ment Id  placing  the  ithole  of  that  work, 
as  then  published,  at  the  disposal  of 
Mr.  Folds  and  his  editor,  to  cxtnct 
ad  libitum.  It  need  scarcely  be  said 
thiit  the  generosity  of  Mesars.  Curry 
was  not  abused,  the  conductors  ap|)car- 
lag  In  have  made  but  one  extract,  and 
that  evidently  more  lor  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  the  eonirast  between  the 
liberality  of  the  one  party  and  thecbur- 
luhoets  of  the  other,  than  from  any  ne- 
ceeiilj  for  quotation  arising  out  of 
dearth  of  original  matter  ;  fur,  froin 
Ibis  point  onward,  the  miscellany, 
week  by  week,  becomea  more  full  of 
iofonnation,  of  humour  and  of  useful- 
Deas,  until  on  reaching  the  seventh 
number,  the  (blluwing  announcement 
sett  at  rest  all  anxiety  that  any  one 
nnieasonable  enough  to  be  dissatistied 
with  the  exertion*  of  Cteaar  Oiway 
aloue,couldeverhavefeltfDr  its  success- 
ful prosecution.  , 

"  It  is  with  no  little  pleainre  and  pride 
we  infoTin OUT  readers  that  Georg*  Petrie, 


Esq.  R.  H.  A.  will  mgularlf  supply  a* 
with  drawing!  and  description*,  and  tbat 
thus  we  expect  onr  fnture  numbers  lo  be 
enriched  with  marh  thatisinterestingand 
■ipgular  in  Irish  antiquities  and  scenery." 

Up  to  this  point,  the  Journal  had 
been  distinguished  For  lively  and  agree- 
able writing — being  evidently  the  work 
of  shrewd  and  obserfant,  as  well  as  of 
learned  and  witty  men,  and, as  such,  was 
unquesttonabljr  the  pleasantest  miscel- 
lany of  its  kind  then  in  circulation. 
It  was  now.  In  addition  to  this,  to  be> 
come  also  the  most  valuable  and  effi- 
cient agent  that  thi*  country  has  pos- 
sessed, since  the  da^s  of  Ware,  for  re- 
viving and  atimulating  the  study  of  our 
native  history  and  antiquities — a  study 
always  popular,  and  now,  thanks  to  the 
inBueuce  of  such  works  at  the  1st  vo- 
lume of  the  Dublin  Penny  Journal,  fa- 
shionable and  legitimate.  In  review- 
ing the  whole  progress  and  prospects 
of  Irish  lileralure,  there  is  no  eient  to 
which  we  would  be  disposed  lo  attach 
BO  much  importance,  as  an  cfTcctual  re- 
vival of  that  taste  for  facU  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  times  of  Ware,  of  Davis, 
and  of  Usher.  It  is  a  must  prejudicial 
error  to  suppose  that  matter  of  lact, 
however  the  term  may  have  been 
abused,  it  necessarily  dry  or  uninte- 
resting I  on  the  contrary,  there  can  be 
no  true  romance,  no  real  poetry,  no- 
thing, in  a  word,  that  will  effectnally 
touco  either  the  heart  or  the  imagina- 
tion, that  bus  not  its  fonndatiou  in  ex- 
perience of  existing  facts  or  in  know- 
ledge of  facts  that  have  existed  in  times 
past.  All  the  phenomena  of  our  mu- 
ral nature  are  facts — all  the  habits  and 
modes  of  thought,  all  the  manners  und 
customs,  inierrsis,  prejudices,  and  pas- 
sions ot  mankind  at  large,  are  at  much 
facts  as  the  very  events  in  which  we 
fijid  the  evidences  of  their  rttpeetive 
workings.  lu  proportion  as  we  have 
those  evidences  mote  fully  before  us, 
so  can  we  best  realize  former  times,  and 
make  additional  aget  our  own.  The 
apan  of  life  is  short,  just  at  the  sphere 
of  unassisted  vision  is  contracted  ;  but, 
as  by  the  aid  of  the  telescope  we  can 
enUrge  our  minute  view  of  the  material 
wurlil  on  the  one  hand,  until  we  may 
almost  be  said  to  embrace  a  prusptet 
of  the  universe,  so  by  the  help  of  his- 
tory— by  the  kuoxledge  of  the  acts, 
opinions,  and  coodiiiou  of  our  ancestor* 
can  extend  the  poor  three  score 
'^u  years,  which  is  our  immediate 
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noTlioD  in  lime,  back  and  back  at  far  M 
LcU  exUt,  for  the  support  of  Kpenila* 
tioo.  It  u  tliii  enlargiof;  of  our  pnr- 
tioa  of  (pace,  of  time,  of  fe^linz,  that 
il  the  (rue  Morce  of  alt  iiiletlpclutil 
pleasure.  In  poetry  we  Fiientl  the 
bound*  of  onr  feelings  and  ima^'ina- 
tion ;  the  minor  drama  widen*  the  cir- 
cle, by  embracintr  new  varii^lies  of  in- 
diridual  character  ;  the  historical  dra- 
mil  and  the  epos,  in  addiiion  to  this, 
make  other  centuries  and  diftant  gene- 
rationa  our  own — science,  to  crown  all, 
charter*  us  the  denixrns  of  oihcr  world* 
— end  all  this  duuMiu^,  and  trebling, 
and  in6nite  multiplyinir  of  the  shares 
of  time,  and  sjiacc,  and  feeling,  origin- 
ellr  placed  at  our  disposal,  is  (he  re- 
sult of  the  observation  and  recording  of 
facU.  All  must  be  set  down  at  first  in 
strict  (not  drj)  detail.  When  arranged 
in  aeries  they  will  suggest  their  own 
results  of  ipeculation.  The  facts  of 
scientific  obserratiun  wilt  either  claia 
themselves  undi?r  known  theories,  or 
<ierelope,  ultimately,  new  and  mor*rconi' 
preheneiTclaw  a — i  belaclsofhiatorTwill 
eiiher  tend  to  illustrate  the  worfcings 
of  human  nature  for  the  moralist,  or  to 
mature  (he  experience  of  the  politician, 
or  to  add  new  years,  perhaps  new  cen- 
turies, relrospnctively,  to  the  life  of  the 
aniiquHry  and  man  of  imagination. 
With  the  results  of  scientific  obserra- 
tlon  we  have  here  noihiny  further  to 
do.  The  observation  end  the  recording 
of  passinE  events  are  in  like  manner, 
beside  our  immediate  purpose,  for  they 
are  provided  for,  and  future  ages  will 
have  no  cause  to  complain  of  imper- 
fect means  of  making  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  nineteenth  cenlurv. 
What  we  have  to  do  with,  and  that  I'o 
which  these  observations  properly 
point,  ii  the  recovery  of  the  mislaid, 
but  not  lost,  records  of  the  acts,  and 
opinions,  and  condition  nl  our  ances- 
tors—  ilie  disinterring  and  bringing 
back  to  the  light  of  intellectual  day. 


anpie  and  at  inieresiiug  a  field  of  re- 
trospeetive  enjoyment  as  any  of  the 
naiiont  around  us.  Tlie  facts  have 
been  recorded — in  many  instances  they 
have  recorded  themselves  in  the  monu- 
ments existing  over  the  face  of  the 
country — tliey  can  be  cot  at  —  they 
have  lo  some  extent  brtn  got  at — the 
Republic  of  Letters  is  now  panting  lo 
get  at  them  ill— and  alt  that  lias  been 
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done,  and  all  that  learned  men  are  now 
eager  to  do,  ha*  been  the  result  of  that 
taste  for  fuels  which  was  so  universal 
in  the  days  of  the  men  we  have  men- 
tioned, and  which  now.  fortunately,  is 
reviving  through  the  last  rumen  la  lily, 
in  a  very  great  me.i«ure,  of  this  unpre- 
tending, but  most  useful  volume.  When 
the  reader  who  has  not  seen  the  first 
volume  of  the  Dublin  Penny  Journal, 
or  who,  having  seen  it  several  yean 
since,  has  now  forgotten  it,  is  iuformed 
or  reminded  of  the  character  of  the 
pajiprs  that  began  to  distinguish  the 
work  imniediiticly  after  the  accession 
of  Petrie  and  O' bono  van— when  he  is 
told  of  essays  on  the  progress  of  the 
arts,  from  the  time  of  the  earliest  colo- 
nisation of  the  island,  illustra^ont  of 
charters  of  independent  Irish  kings, 
eitraclA  from  abstrune  manuscripts  in  the 
oldest  dialect  of  the  language,  Brehon 
laws,  proverbs,  ancient  topography,  ge- 
nealogies of  the  native  families,  iitenli- 
ficationsoflhe residences,  burial  places, 
teals  and  signet*  of  disiinguithed  com- 
munilies  and  personages — he  may,  pro- 
bably he  will,  be  disposed  to  expect 
that  a  dimitiiibed  circulalioD  should 
have  attended  the  introduction  of  mat- 
ter lo  apparently  catcare  to  the  vulgar. 
Far  from  it :  the  Irish  are,  in  this  re- 
spect, vastlr  more  inmiisitive  than  the 
people  of  the  aister  island.  They  love 
antiquity,  and  they  can  appreciate  to  a 
surprising  extent  the  nicely  of  histo- 
rical evidence.  The  Journal,  which  had 
been  6ouri»hiQg  before,  now  actually 
shot  up  in  circulation  with  the  velocity 
of  a  ally- rocket  In  July  the  circula- 
tion had  been  at  the  rate  of  eighteen 
thousand  a  week  ;  soon  afler  it  is  over 
twenty  thousand,  then  over  thirty  ihou* 
tand,  and  in  the  November  number  of 
the  sameyeaMhe  publisher  hat  the  gra- 
tifying statement  that  he  hopes  shortly 
to  be  able  lo  announce  a  circulation  of 
forty  thousand  numbers  weekly,  a  sue-* 
ceai  wholly  unprecedented  in  ihe  his- 
lory  of  any  publication  in  Ireland,  and 
wliich  with  some  fluctuuliuD,  continued 
to  attend  Ihe  Journal,  notwithstanding 
an  ineflectual  attempt  of  Mr.  Fisher  to 
put  it  down  by  expensive  law  proceed- 
ings, unlil  an  advanced  period  in  the 
spring  of  the  ensuing  year. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  we 
nttrihute  this  success  loany  supplanting 
of  the  lighter  matter  which  set  the 
journal  at  Brst  afloat,  by  these  graver 
essays.  On  the  contrary,  not  only  do 
Tcrince  O'Toole,  and  many  other  en- 
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terlaining  and  bomaroa*  write"  con- 
tinue to  inppl;  their  usual  quota  of  io- 
telligence  and  aprightliDeM,  but  >  new 
accession  oF  regular  poetical  contribu- 
tors appears  lo  hatt  followed  close  on 
the  arrival  of  the  aniiquaries.  Of  these 
there  are  three  of  whnin  we  desire  here 
to  express  our  admiration — any  less 
(troov  expression  would  not  convey  our 
meaning.     We  alhide  lo  Sir  Aubrey  dc 

Vete,  the  Rev.  James  Wills,  and  Mr, 
Msn^n,  the  two  lailer  of  whom  have 
often  enriched  our  own  pages  willi  simi- 
lar coiitribulioDS ;  but  we  think  onr 
readers  will  agree  with  ui.  that  neither 
in  this,  nor  in  any  other  periodical  of 
the  dav.  are  there  more  delighiful 
pieces  to  be  found  than  those  whicli 
we  are  about  lo  diaialer  from  the  un- 
pretending pages  before  us  :  — 

aOMNET.-OK  THE  LIBEBTV  OF  THE 

Som*  tawi  tlittt  i»  t«  HcrH  fur  Ibe  kud 
Of  BU  to  (pprouli  i  r«ordrd  to  Iha  klood 
Of  pMriat*  g  bcfne  wMrh.  u  ttia  rood 


Tbere  kmthn  n 


■r  UiT  rock-thriMHd  pedJatats  an! 
■(ul  glHrsi  u  brighlen  an  Dacafl 


acquainted.  We 
that  he  has  done  any  thing,  even  fur  us, 
more  gracelul  and  characteristic  than 
these  ;  — 


STANZAS, 
At  Ma  DhMJh  /■mny  JsKn 
O  swart  wild  Breete-0  fiilrr  Bn» 

O'er  s%j  (ri»n  Iswni  ind  blosumr 

AtDTlmeDrmerrTMir- 
Brnnth  tlir  ktu,  wtttie  pTlniri»B  1 

To  gittt  tby  f\tylal  tnud : 


inn  of  the  mlDd, 


for  thM,  at  litUlght  tUlt 

felllbTWhlipertlirill, 
■Mlaiu  BroHO  I 
Kht  bmtii,  HtfiUiT.    M 


WUb  Ugbt  fluid  mvi,  t'l 
Wbm-butthabllchnt 


To  wslk  sdumlDf  nrth,  d( 


All  fetwilw  1)1 
It  wu  (or  thla,  O 
Mr  beirt  to  tbe 


Mangan  is  now  well-known  as  being, 
perhaps  nexi  to  Ansler,  the  must  happy 
lyiical  translator  from  the  German,  of 
our  day.      It   tt'as  here  he  tried   his 
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"  'prentice  hand,"  both  in  translation, 
and  original  Tcreei  ;  but  the  hand  it  will 
be  seen,  from  an  extract  in  each  style, 
e»en  then  was  that  of  a  master : 
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I  white  I        ^upH  of  iniD  ind  prrlJ 


Oti««.l»n..     In  torturing  lho,ihi'b»B.T" 

Tk.l  picture  of  hi.  Life  wlikh  ™n'^«™d„w 
I-  Wllh  .11  Ita  /rntM-diieiuu.  ^bi.  .n<l  womJ 
A  worn  out  rrunc— ■  bilghud  uul— dark  t«r 
Of  igonr.  r«BC>ne,uil  withering  fennl 

UkB  ■pntnl  thiDgh   bli  brtghl  Tnong  dt, 

ADdlhit  noi.  r«d  of  life,  where,  whea  ■  hi 
nil  talbcr  pUred  him  llni :  m  rif  hi  hind  triu 
Leid.  to  •  Hod  nf  gl  orj,  pe.r,.  ,„d  Joy  i 


I  I  n-mnstdicthj  (laiet 
L 1  truBpl« 


natlprmblogrfef.he  eried-.) 


SarmI  flame— vhl'^h  art  olenul  T 
O,  bright  Eu«ioel 
Tlwu,  Enlhndum  !-^oniiks  i 


There  i>  one  other  sweet  thin^— bj 
whom  we  know  not,  but  woilhj  of 
Leigh  Hunt — that  we  cannot  rrfnuu 
from  joining  with   lo   wonby  compa* 

THE  POET-8  ACCOMPANIMENT. 
'FtrOaDiMuPrimgJtimiuli. 

TiaftT  nlKd  of  mating  hand, 
Bo>lug  head,  and  llpi  coupraaHd 
Thai  murmur  nol,  Ihoiurti  uwn  at  r«M. 


Aiold  theH  norrtiirillng  bur<I><iriFrlli>K, 

Rirh  »u.4r,  hemldlng  Ihe  young  jr„t  Wnh. 
Holirt  froB  •  dLtant  .te.pl-  like  Ihe  peallug 
.  Ofaamefleitlainriana-erthenrtb. 
BoftereniDllont  D'erbiD  nnirraincgieaKnir-  ~ 


iHiD,  and  age  tritbdren-  !(■ 


u  be  jvmt,  foi  k*  b 


Wbleb  ■  rlolent  iln 
Shaded  br  the  browi 
Fur  my  epoli  fnrbldi 
The  white  kand.  thai 
And  reprof*  earb  It 


Swift  they  mme,  and  twlA  ther  «fe, 
Fellbi  her.  and  fell  by  ne. 
Fain,  mrihlnkis  would  Ihry  repow 
On  that  bed  of  piiidd  innwi. 


Ld  Ihaoked  hit  Uud  tbat,  wllh 
mwBT  to  ebooK  tba  right  path  atl 


Eympathy  and  iweel  turpriH  i 

Eyrathatnnlte— betaoMlbrjia 
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To  giyt  an  adeqnite  idea  or  the 
meiit  of  (be  pTO»e  Ktiting  of  ibis  vo- 
lume, «OBld  require  more  space  thjn 
we  can  devote  to  the  entire  work. 
The  extinct  we  ihall  make  i»  a  guod 
esample  of  that  happy  cnmminglemcnt 
of  ilie  ("tave  and  gay,  which  oFien  in  the 
ttcictest  histutical  papers  gave  the  jour- 
nal a  hold  on  ihe  irndgiDationi  oC  its 
muliiludinoui  readers : — 


/n  Ike  HoipUal  Fieldt,  Dublin. 
Our  iDflrapolitnn  renden  Deed  hardly 
be  iDformed  thai  the  lurisl  ground  sdjoiu- 
ing  tha  Royal  Hospital,  lulgnrly  known 
hythe  name  of  "Bully's  Acre,"  iiprolmbly 
the  mostexteDsire  cemetery  in  tbe  British 
empire.  It  has  bean  for  wma  agps  the 
last  home  of  the  poor  inhnhitanta  of  Duh- 
lin.  and  will  be  lopg  remumbered  in  our 
in  connect! un  with  the  fright- 


mbly  t, 


ernlly 


J  not  be,  however,  i  _ 
known  that  this  eemelery,  though 
exclniively  allotted  to  those  whoM  fate  in 
life  bai  been  UBha|ipy,  as  if  even  in  death 
the  rich  disdained  to  commingle,  was  once 
tbe  thief  burial  placs  of  the  proudest 
clwa  of  men  that  perhaps  ever  6gured  in 
the  great  drama  of  human  existence — the 
Knights  of  St.  John  uf  Jerusalem.  Their 
eslabliihmeni  or  hospital  at  Kilmainham, 
which  was  iheir  chiefseat  in  Ireland,  was 
considered  to  be  the  noblest  pile  of  archi- 
lecture  in  the  kiagdom,  and  their  passes- 
boundless.  Of  tbe  former  there  are  no  re- 
mains ;  in  an  age  but  little  remarkable  tor 
good  t«ste,  it  was  destroyed  to  erect  on  its 
lite  that  less  Veausiful  but  perhaps  more  uie- 
fd  structure,  Ihe  Royal  Hospital  for  in.a- 
lids !  and  of  the  latter  the  ciliiens  of  Dub- 
lin are  allowed  to  enjoy  a  consiilernble 
BOTtiDD—the  Phoenii  park— as  a  place  of 
pleasant  and  healthful  recreation— and  a 
nobUraad  more  beautirul spot  fur  this  pur- 

Kisnotpossessedbyanycity  in  Europe, 
our  intention  in  future  Dumbera  lo 
make  both  of  those  places  the  subject  of 
dewriptive  sketches,  but  our  present  ob- 
ject lies  with  iheancientcemetery.  Before 
even  the  establishmeol  of  the  Knights  at 
Kilmainham,  this  bnrial  place  belongi'd  to 
•  monastery  founded  in  the  siith  or  seventh 
century  by  St.  Mugnen.  fron 


)  appro 


ialed  to  the  noble 
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one  tombnione,  has  tunived  the  destroy- 
ing hand  of  time,  preserved  as  it  would  ap- 
pear, by  some  traditional  veneration  that 
was  attached  lo  it.  In  fact  it  has  been, 
and  ii  still  popularly  supposed  to  be  the 
tomb  oflhe  great  andr*»ourileliero  of  OUT 
early  history— that  warrior  Prince  who 
died  for  his  country  iu  the  arms  of  victory 
at  the  great  battle  of  Clunlarf.  Tradition 
hashowaserin  ihiii  partly  erred,  for  accord- 
iuir  to  all  our  ancient  historic  authorities, 
the  body  of  Brian  was  conveyed  with  great 
honour  and  ceremony  lo  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Armagh,  and  there  interred. 
But  it  appears  frum  the  samesanrces  that 
others  of  the  Irish  princes  slain  in  that 
great  battle  were  really  burled  al  Kilmain- 
hum,  and  that  this  monument  was  erected 
to  mark  the  place  of  their  interment.  The 
chief  of  lhe>e  was  the  prince  Murrough, 
the  son  of  Brian,  who,  according  to  the 
Munslerbook  ofbaUlBi,by  Mac  Liag,was 
buried  at  the  west  end  of  the  chapel,  with 
a  long  stone  standing   on   one  end  of  his 

this  inscription  there  are  now  no  legible 
imrio.  ihi'  stone  be i ntc  >  coarse  grained 
and  unfavourable  to  its  preserva- 

,  „.id  even  the  true  lover's  knot,  is 

only  to  be  traced  when  thrown  into  a  fav- 
ourable light  by  the  noonday  sun  ;  at  other 
limes,  it  would  not  attract  atlenlion.  This 
knnl  was  in  those  times,  a  symbol  of  eter- 
nity, and  il  does  nut  occur.  Hi  least  in  this 
form,  at  an  earlier  ago  than  the  eleventh 
century,  nor  doesthaslyleof  iUsculplora 
indicate  a  later  one.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  therefore  that  this  cross,  for  such  it 

monument  of  Murrough,  or  of  his  son 
Turlongh.whoKHBslaiointhesamebattlej 
and  other  circumslimces  corroborate  this 
conclusion.  Aboui  forty  years  ago.having 
fallen  from  its  peJest.il.  it  was  again  set 
up,  on  "fbich  occasion  a  niuober  ot  coins  of 
the  Danish  kings— Ihe  only  mint^dmonej 
then  generally  in  use— were  found  at  its 
base;  and  with  them  a  fine  sword  ol  the 
same  period,  which  perhaps  we  are  juitl- 
Ged  iu  calling  the  sword  of  Murrough 
O'Brian  ;  it  belonged,  at  all  events,  to 
one  o(  his  coinpntriuts.  This  sword  was 
deposited  with  the  then  commander  of 
Iha  forces,  who  had  it  placed  in  the  hall 
belonging  to  hi)  apartmenU.  where  it  still 
remains,  a  hl{(hly  Interesting  though 
hitherto  unnoticed  memoriaU 


The  monument  at  Kilmainham  bns,  at 
least  with  the  multitude,  acquired  an  ad- 
ditional interest  and  celebrity,  as  the  se- 
pulchral monument  of  anoiher  hero,  who 
equally  fought  for  the  honour  and  renown 
oi  his  country,  and  who  perhaps  deserved 


7^  Dublin  Peniuf  JounuJ. 
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hii  glory  «*  well  u  anj  of  hit  more  illn- 
trioui  predcreiiora,  for  dird  ii  llie  aame  at 
all  limei,  and  a  hero  it  l>ut  a  liero  ■tilt. 
After  a  lapieormore  than  eight  hundred 
years,  the  tomb  uf  Murraugli  receivtd  the 
roortal  remain)  of  Dan  Dannrll;  !  and  the 
victor  of  Cluntarf  and  the  iktar  of  Kil- 
dare  :  the  prid«  of  the  Arittocrary  and  the 
Idol  of  the  People  <leep  id  (he  tame  ttrave. 
We  thall  not  easily  luiKet  the  eaLhutinatic 
admiratioD  whii-h  «ei«w  eipretted  Tor  Sir 
Daniel  liy  hit  numeroiu  admirer)  on  the 
Occaaion  of  hii  victoriet — tbow  nho  love 
popularity  minhl  well  rnrjiL  Wereraem- 
lier  well  hii  triumphal  entry  into  Dublin, 
after  hii(ireat  buttle  on  tlie  Curragb.  That 


He< 


the  alioulder*  of  the  people,  bii  mother. 
Ilka  a  Roman  matron,  leading  the  van  in 
the  proreuion,  and  with  all  the  prida  of 
kMcond  Agrippina,  iheFreiguently  alapped 
bar  naked  boaom,  ex poaed  rortheocciiaiDn, 
and  eiultingly  exclaimed,  *  there'a  Iha 
breaal  thatncAerf  him — there'*  the  hreatt 
that  lucitd  him  '.'  Waa  the  pride  of  « 
notlier  ever  more  admirxbly  eipre«*ed  ? 
Nor  ifaall  we  eoon  forjiet  the  limpla 
and  pathetic  lament  of  hia  friend  Dr. 
Brennan  on  hi>  death — or  it*  auperiorily 
In  tenenest  and  effect  to  ihatampliticBtion 
of  the  aame  aenliment  by  our  own  poet 
Moore  on  the  death  of  Pitt  and  Fox  . — 

Star  aAflr  atar  decaya,"  he- 

The  wordi  of  Brennan,  uttered  with  a 

•■  Oh   blood   and  what    hai   (h« 

world  come  to  ;    Napoleon  ii  dead — and 
tbey  have  buried  Dan  Dannelly  r* 


Sach  paper!  as  this,  aaaociating  fa- 
niliar  sceoei  with  famoua  persons  and 
peat  events,  relieved  on  the  one  band, 
by  the  graces  of  romjnce  and  poetry, 
and  OD  ibe  other  by  the  practical 
truths  of  natural  hiMory,  of  husbandry, 
and  of  domestic  economy,  could  not 
fdil  to  take  the  tastes  of  a  people  who, 
above  all  others  in  Europe,  deli|fht  in 
.the  memiiry  of  other  iluys,  while  they 
are  by  no  means  deficient — althuugh 
certainly  not  so  far  advanced  as  the  in* 
habitants  uf  Great  Britain — in  appre- 
ciation of  the  elegancies  of  modern 
literature,  and  of  the  advantagts  of 
(cienlific  and  economical  investigation. 
There  is  alio,  to  our  taate.  an  amply 
sufficient  proportion  of  fiction  and 
ligeod.  The  conilitclors aeem  to  have 
been  fully  awate  of  the  golden  opporlti- 
nity  opened  by  tbem  for  the  foundation  uf 


right  tastes  among  the  people,  and  to 
have  yielded,  with  extreme  reluctance. 


peasantry  are  unquestionably  awhimai- 
cul,  ciiravBgHnt  people :  but  h  him  mar 
he  carieatured,  and  cxlravauancc  itself 
has  iia  buuuda.heyond  which  the  whim- 
sical mergea  in  llie  puerile,  and  the  lu- 
dicrous i"  the  absurd.  We  would 
Strongly  urge  these  views  on  our  Irish 
story  writers  of  the  present  day  j  we 
cannot  do  so  more  strongly  or  happily 
than  we  find  here  done  tu  out  band  : — 

"  We  all  along  fait  it  as  a  defect  in  the 
literary  tojte  of  our  countrymen  that  tbej 
are  eicetaively  fond  of  works  of  imagina- 
tion. To  suck  a  degree  ia  this  carried, 
that  any  thing  of  a  calm  and  purely  intel- 
lectual natare  is  paiaed  over,  too  often, 
with  indilference  ;  It  wanti  the  excitement 
which  a  ilory  preaenta ;  it  does  not  enlist 
the  paaaions;  it  addresses  itself  to  the 
nnderatanding,  instead  of  appealing  to  the 
imagination ;  end  our  countrymen  are 
proverbial  a*  baring  hearts  too  warm  for 
their  heads. 

"These  observati  onaapplywith  pecol  Ear 
force  to  that  apeciet  of  caricature  called 
'  Iriib  Legends.'  There  ia  no  man.  how- 
ever phlegmaiic.  but  would  enjoy  a  langh 
over  manyof  those '  right  merry  conceits,' 
which  pass  current,  and  which  are  enjoyed 
with  such  apeculiar  relish  by  the  lovers  of 
fun  and  rigmarole;  yet  at  the  hazard  of 
provoking  a  wide  difference  of  opinion, 
we  must  censure  the  indulgence  of  that 
vi  tialed  taate  which  deligbtsin  broad  grins 
and  caricatured  exhibitiona  of  national 
character  and  manners  ;  a  taate  at  variance 
with  every  just  and  proper  feeling,  and 
which  aacrihcea  to  laughter  end  often  un- 
meaning merriment,  both  troth  and 
realiiy.  We  have  no  objection  whatever 
to  legends  and  storiea  told  in  thai  pleaaaat 
Bod  amiable  spirit  which,  without  dialorl- 
ing  the  entire  features,  playfally  exhibits 
national  habits  and  provinciid  peculiarities 
in  a  grotesque   and   amusingly  whimsical 

Bvainit  those  libels  on  Iriihmen  and  Iriih 
chamcler,  which  are  >ut-h  favourites  with 
a  greiit  mass  of  the  peopla. 

'■  It  would  be  well  if  some  Irish 
writpn  would  lake  a  lesion  from  the  late 
Sir  Walter  ScotL  Where,  in  alt  the 
creations  of  his  proliGc  imagioBtion,  do 
we  find  him  holding  np  All  countrymen 
to  scorn  and  coutempt,  as  blundering 
good-humoured  idiots,  or  barefaced  auda- 
cious willy  knaves?     No;  if  he  paints 
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■  cloTuter  nbom  we  detMt,  hs  *o  iaolatet 
Udi,  that  oarcoDleaipt  falU  on  ths  indi- 
lidul,  not  OD  ths  QHtian ;  whiJe  hii  ludU 
cmiu  cbsmcten  ara  good-ualured  exa^- 
pnXioDt,  nol  offeniiiB  caricalorei.  And 
ill  thil  ii  lovely  ia  the  social  and  ilomei- 
lic  Tirtuei  ha  has  incorpomled  vith  Ihe 
ution  at  Urge:  Jeanie  Daaas  is  not  a 
uliui7  b«ia)r,  but  the  represenlaiive  of 
bet  clma.  Wo  mil  npon  Irishmen  to 
a   the  li. 


t1e>  theil 

>nal  character,  which 
>a  falaehood  and  atiiurditf  with 
■it,  ind  would  ideatirj  Mh;iuJ  cunning  lu 
1  prominent  feature  in  the  character  of 


this  *eT7  John  the  IrisbmBD  wu  the 
foremost  to  oppose  the  Romish  noTclljr 
of  tTBusubitantialmn,  when  first  for- 
mally broached  to  Ihe  western  churchea 
by  Pd'chasiuB  Rjdbert.*  Nay  mor«, 
so  Etrcingly  does  the  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation B|>peHr  lo  have  controlled 
the  composition  of  the  miscellany, 
thai,  not  thinking  it  sufficient  to  al)stain 
from  all  thai  miy:ht  wound  BU[>erslitioui 
senaiiiveoesi.  the  conductors  lta*e,  in 
sereTEil  Instances,  positively,  nod  in 
our  minds,  culpably  ministered  to  the 
pride  and  self-eiultution  of  the  Roman 
party,  by  eulogies  oil  the  leal  vnd  in- 
trepidity of  those  bishops  and  others  of 
their  church,  who  have,  from  lime  lo 
time,  obtained  iheir  unenvialile  martyr- 
doms in  our  civil  vurs — fHnatics  and 
Iraiiors  as  they  were,  fighting  for  the 
establishment  of  a  foieign  supicmacy, 
that  Patrick  would  have  repudiated, 
and  that  the  disciples  of  Colnmba 
spurned.  But  all  this  was  inaufficient 
to  satisly  the  inexorable  spliit  of  that 
party.  They  saw  the  affections  of  the 
people  turning  to  legitimale  objects  t 
they  saw  them  acquiriog  an  uncoloured 
knowledge  of  themselves,  and  of  tbeir 
country  ;  u  knowledge  which,  we  ad- 
mit, they  were  right,  as  partisans,  to 
put  a  stop  10  if  they  could.  They  ac- 
cordingly took  Ihe  abrm,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity was  not  long  wanting  to  enable 
them  to  Tai<e  the  necessary  cry  of, 
"  danger  to  the  church."  In  an  article 
breathing  the  most  benevolent  and  to- 
lerant spirit,  one  of  the  writers  of  the 
Journal  S|>eaks  with  natural  regret  of 
the  "  bloody  reig-n  of  Mary," — not,  the 
reader  will  remark.  "  the  reign  of 
bloody  Mary,"  though  a  molt  bloody 
peraeeutrii,  she  was  of  all  that  evcr^ 
freeman  should  hold  dear,-)'  and  Ihis 
expression,  proper,   and    discreet,  and 


So  conducted  and  so  supported,  the 
Journal  gave  promise  of  a  long  and 
proaperous  career — but 

E<erT>Ute  wilt  hsve  U>  Mack, 

And  the  black  and  sour  curae  of  Ire- 
lind  was  now  to  fall  upon  and  bliglit  it. 
Tlirougbout  Ihe  entire  miscellany,  the 
RoQtaa  party  bad  been  treated  with  a 
tenderDeas — 4i  sensitive  shrinking  from 
every  irritaliiig  topic — an  anxious  lo- 
lention  of  tbeir  prejudices,  such  as  few 
Pioieslant  writers  could  have  brought 
IbemseWes  tn  exhibit.  For  example 
in  the  life  of  John  Scot  (Erigenal  that 
illuflrious  Irishman  who  assisted  klog 
Alfred  in  the  foundatioa  of  the  iiniver- 
uly  of  Oxford,  and  king  Charles  the 
Bild,  in  the  revival  of  the  strict 
•cieBces  in  Paris — the  first  originalor 
too,  as  ii  would  appear,  of  the  modern 
■MliKtions  of  Phrenology  —  the  bio- 
grspher  cu^fully  abstains  from  meii- 
tioiiing  the  fact — a  Ikct  of  which 
erery  Irish  Protestunt  outtht  to  be  in- 
biiDed,  and   ought  lo  be  proud — that 

*  John's  book,  written  on  thnl  oeoasion.  had  Ihe  honour  of  being  conlemned  by  a 
Popiih  council  of  the  elaventh  century Laafranc.  de  Eachariit.  eontr.  Brrengar. 

f  There  is  a  very  prevalent  miirepreMatalion  nhroad  us  to  the  conduct  of  the  cor- 
poration oF  Dublin,  during  llie  penecution  of  the  ProtestHnti  in  Mary's  reign — namely, 
lint  the  Roman  Catholic  nuthoritiei  here  opened  houses  for  the  reception  and  protec- 
tion of  the  Protntanl  fugitives.  This  ii  nol  only  not  the  fact,  but  the  fact  itoelf  is 
tbt  reverie.  Ware's  annals  are  conclusive  on  the  point  j  nnd  we  can  only  wonder  at 
UismDl  of  information  which  has  allowed  so  bold  a  perversion  of  Ware's  tcelimony  to 
f«s  nDcontradicted  in  public  "  This  year,  several  of  the  Proleslant*  of  tin);bDd  fled 
over  to  Ireland,  liy  reason  Queen  Mnry  begun  lo  persecute  them  for  their  raliiiion,  vit. 
Jubn  Harrey,  Abel  Ellis.  John  Edmuiidi,  and  Henry  Haugh,  all  Cheshire  nien,wl>obring- 
is^  oier  their  goodi  nnd  chattels  lived  in  Dublin,  and  becnme  citizens  of  this  city  i  it  not 
i«iif  known  wherefore  they  cnme  thither  till  Queen  Mnry's  de>ith.  These  lamilias, 
hsviiif  one  Thomas  Jnnes,  a  Welshman,  a  Protestant  priest,  privalaly  among  theai, 
*ka  read  service  and  the  Scriptures  to  them  npon  Sundays,  and  other  duys  secretly  ; 
all  Ibis  not  being  discovered  until  Queen  Mary's  death.  Then  the  Lrord  Fitiwalter, 
Kul  of  SuNel,  look  him,  the  said  'Thomas  Jones,  for  one  of  his  chaplains,  lo  read  to 
bu  •trvaDls."     (Ware's  Annals,  Reign  of  Mary,  vol.  i.  p.  135.)  i|lj 
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conaidemte  a«  it  iru,  rDmished  the  oc- 
casion soDgbt  Tor.  We  mav  judge  ho* 
keen  roi-  a  brawl  the  aitachiog  party 
must  have  been,  when  Ihey  laid  hold  of 
eo  unexceptionable  a  phr-dse  fir  their 
■■  quarrelliog  word."  However,  it  an- 
swered ihe  purpose  to  petl'eclion.  Out 
cornea  a  letter  in  the  public  papers 
ilenouDcing  the  bigolry  of  ihe  edi- 
ton !  The  faithrul  are  iidmoniahed  to 
look  to  their  own  resnurcea — x  penny 
competitor,  understood  to  be"  published 
cum  pririJefpo,''  has  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  off  go,  in  one  n-eek,  belter 
than  six  thousand  of  the  supporters  of 
the  Journal.  Alas,  poor  bigo[\  how 
little  do  you  suipect  in  the  simplicity 
of  your  hearts,  the  amount  of  Irishism 
that  you  must  daily  sacrifice  before  a 
foreign  altar! 

Such  was  the  cause  of  the  decline, 
and  we  might  almost  say,  the  fall  of 
the  Dublin  Penny  Journal  ;  for,  when 
in  consequence  ofthis  blow,rollo«ed  up 
as  it  was  from  week  lo  week,  the  work 
had  become  no  longer  a  profitable  con- 
cern to  Mr.  Folds,  and  when  a  new  pro- 
prietor, in  the  hope  of  restoring  it  to  iu 
former  circulation,  had  formed  ilie  reso- 
lution of  conducting  it  on  alti^ether  dif- 
ferent principles,  going  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  that  had  hitherto  rendered  it  most 
valuable,  we  must  look  upon  it  as  a  fallen 
publicalloo  ;  even  though  it  were  flou- 
rishing under  that  new  management  to 
the  present  day.  The  new  proprietor 
appears  to  have  come  into  possession 
in  August,  183d.  son  atler  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  year  of  the 
Journal's  existence.  The  change  of 
proprietorship    and  editorship   is  thus 
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"  From  the  concludinir  paragraph  of 
the  last  number  of  this  little  pulili cation, 
its  readers  will  be  aware  tlint  it  is  now  ia 
tha  band)  of  a  new  e'dilor  and  proprietor; 
aod  they  will  naturally  expect  that  in  the 
present  Dumber  lOiDething  ahould  bit  said 
relative  lo  its  future  manageraeat.  ■  Deeds 
not  Words,'  has  ever  been  the  mglto  of 
il*  conductor  j  and  he  will  thererore  mere- 
ly aaj  that  it  u  bis  intention  to  give  liii 
readers  lood  niiue  for  their  money — that 
the  Dublin  Penny  Journal  shall  not  be  a 
mars  '  catchpenny,'  depending  upon  tha 
number  and  excrllance  of  its  wuuct.ruti 
for  extensive  circulstinn  ;  but  cnntutning, 
Si  he  coDnidvn  a  publication  of  the  kind 
•bould  do,  such  a  Tartely  of  intereiting 
and  useful  malter  as  shall  render  it  really 
lalualile.  Having  fallen  into  his  bands 
rather  uneipactedly,  it  will  be  readily  seen 


that  it  would  have  been  imposniile  for  him 
all  al  once  to  carry  hit  intentinni  into  ef- 
fect ;  but  he  trusts  the  readers  of  the  jour- 
nal will  be  able  to  perceire,  by  a  giadual 
improvement  in  each  succeeding  number, 
that  he  it  making  every  exertion  to  render 
it  worthy  of  that  patronage  which,  it  is 
only  fair  to  expert,  should  be  bestowed 
upon  a  useful  national  undertaking." 

The  reader  will,  no  doubt,  be  anxi- 
ous 10  know  who  this  new  edilor  ii, 
who  promises,  with  relation  to  the  fi. 
lure  management  of  the  Journal,  that 
it  shall  not  be  "a  mere  catchpei.ny," 
Certainly,  a  man  cunscious  of  the  abi- 
lity to  conduct  a  work  of  this  descrip- 
tion in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  U- 
bours  of  Otway,  of  Petrie.  of  Kois,of 
O'Donovan,  of  Wills,  of  Mangaii,  ap- 
pear a  mere  catchpenny  in  comparisuD, 
ought  lo  be  rather  a  lion.  But  for 
whdt  has  been  already  stated  relative 
lo  Mr.  Philip  Dixon  Hardy's  cou- 
neclion  with  the  work,  we  date  »ay  the 
reader  would  be  a  long  time  in  guess- 
ing that  he,  and  no  otlier,  is  the  asa. 
Quid  ridei  f  We  are  periectly  serious, 
and  so  is  the  new  editor.  He  it  re- 
solved to  show  the  public  what  a  Pen- 
ny Journal  ought  to  be,  and  he  only 
asks  a  little  time  tu  get  his  variety  of 
interesting  and  useful  matter  into 
shape,  and  the  public  shall  see  what 
they  shall  see.  Only,  he  informs  thetn. 
they  shall  see  fewer  antiquities,  and 
more  aiticlei  of  a  general  charactet  j 
such  as  will  iujlruct.  while  they  amuse 
and  gratify.  We  think  it  but  fait, 
therefore,  to  give  the  Journal,  under 
its  new  management,  a  mouth'*  law, 
and  open  a  number  for  October,  in 
search  of  ihe  interesting  and  useful. 
One  may  always  judge  of  the  general 
character  of  ■  miscellany,  by  tlint  of 
the  poetry  admiiled  into  it.  Many 
men  of  learning  and  ability  cannot 
wrile  good  verses ;  but  no  work  ably 
or  learnedly  conducted  will  tulcraie 
bad  ones.  With  an  eye  lo  the  hroteu 
lines,  therefore,  openiiijf  the  volume  at 
the  number  for  the  12th  of  October, 
1833— Ha !  what  in  the  name  of  He- 
licon have  we  here 't 


iiUdlr.aiKI  pIST*'  I**"* 


kTon  took 


id  luftg.Bagcrcd  Callaglian  luniM  h 
bumourrd  tals  bsllows.  whU*  Ttnf'" 
al  leaving  off  o'gut.;  ha  Mocbtd  «  mm 
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Ii  it  an  «!l^orj?  Who  i»  meant 
hv  Bluet  Tom— can  U  be  Cteear  Ol- 
«j  ?— or  U  Black  Tom  an  impeiso- 
nalioa  of  the  Journal  itseif — and  are 
llie  catgut  and  other  dainties  typical  of 
Uie  change  in  its  content*  ?  We  see 
the  piece  is  headed  "  An  Irish  Wed- 
ding," and  now.  Iiiolting  at  it  a  second 
time,  it  is  pUiuly  not  ly[iical,  as  we 
bid  m  first  supposed,  but  is  really  a 
burleS4ue  enoufrh  piece  of  do^rel, 
lh«  would  not  disgrace  Paddy  Kelly. 
Bat  we  question  *ery  much  if  Paddy 
would  bare  admitted  the  next  effusion 
thai  catches  our  eye  : 

"PHELIM   O'NEILL. 


I  will  justify  our  e<- 
tracting  it.  even  though  we  should,  by 
the  contrast,  ruin  poor  Wills  aa  a  poet. 


"TB1UUFH  OF  BEAUTY  IH  THE  SATirS 
LOVELIHESS     OF     IRISH    UASUFAC- 
TUSE. 
•■  I  bti  well  niRh  idonil  Exlln. 


W«n  this  bright  ETetlni, 
iinD«t  of  /ritA  ilraw  plat. 


a,  and  averted  the  dwi." 


Who  Stti  where  the  grov« 


u(  Shant'i  CMlle 


(Not  so  bad  I) 


dan  JiTB. 

«  A  gloTt  of  FiipoD-i,  EtoIIhii 

•ai.™«l.»pTovIn«-ob«T'ditmnin«ad- 

la -M  kc  wu  »»tle-l«rria.' In  wr  i 
Ai  >  (tM  OD  bl*  >uiidud  dliplaied  the  R'd 

Umw  grarTutlr  o»er  h»r  arm  1 
But  the  Llmerltk  one  of  Hal.loa 

^"^                                        ..    .       ... 

1  A»™igin.f|H)ni   imniihwhodarer' 

One  other   Paddy    and    we  ha 

done.     It  is  really  capital,  and  wo 

have  iramorUliMd  the  Budget,  and 

■n»  «u  M  Cluihoj  0(1™  hultd  iJoni- 

are  only  sorry  that  we  cannot  extn 

Tl»iJgl.tT  0-C.wl.Mi  B'-t  Wl-d  «t  theoJl  i 

it  all : 

Ho»(mil.hoiv  wtriBfmipeiied  the  throng 

Wfckh  oft  loxed  forOi  fton  Shan.-.  CmO*". 

hnitnUJ 

"THE  DUBLIH  STEAM-BOAT. 

TW  Aut  MDg  o'.r.  OD  tho  giHa  •pr.ading 

,1.1b. 

"  I  oii«  tvne  ftom  Duhllo.  aboard  ■  tt« 

TiHwHlT  rep»l  ■11"  profuMiT  wa.  laMi 

parket. 

WfcJUt  oft  OD  thB  Bower,  iHuika  ..r  the  HalD, 

That  iwaiD  III  the  Liffrf.  aloDRilde  the  q<x 

And  tDie  aoch  *  tight,  aooh  a  powerful  rock 

Where  iDouldrr  tbx  b 


The  Red  Haod  of  Erla  I  luiBlt  It  who  dara  f 

Leaiing     "  Phelim    the    lambkin,' 
bilking  on  the  banks  of  the  Main,  wi 

Ciue  OUT  search,  and  having  eve 
n  the  advocates  of  home  produc 
iMo,  mnit  be  allowed  to  take  such  ai 
Interest  in  the  piece  which  next  arrest 


K  eat  on  bampen  and  boxvi,  qdlE« 


And^tumlDg,  at  laat.  1 


uad  Iha  black  head  si 
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WhJIentl 

it>  sldr  tt 

ThM  •- 

«rfd  Uk. 

hint 

■Mu.l 

S>T><I 

■U  Mn.  1 

Here,  sing  up  tugplb 


With  Bhuka  of  tbt  hukd  ud  ■  (bills  of  tk> 
hotik, 
Klndlir  tbr  ruT  ■<kIii  wu  crowucd. 
Thin  rblldnn  or  Erin 

To  Biit*ld-g  iilf  itf  er  In, 

C«T]riiijinTHU;irlirn>T>r  Ikrjga, 

drop,  und  i  twif.  and  ■  Mt  of  lun  wltk  Urin, 

Ta  ch«r  uy  frlmd,  or  thiTirt  ■  faa  " 

After  the»e  samples  of  ihe  sirt  of 
■tuff  that  «uppls[ite(l  ihe  lyrics  of  auch 
men  at  Willi  and  Mansan,  under  tbe 
new  maaaitenieDt,  llie  tender  will  be 
prepared  to  regard  the  lii([h  preten- 
Bioni  of  the  rerurned  miscellany  with 
rather  a  jealous  eye.  Up  to  the  lime 
of  the  change  of  cditor'ihip  there  had 
Dot — as  we  have  already  observed — 
been  an^  intimation  of  editorship  or 
aulbonhip  put  forward  oo  the  face  of 
the  Dumbert.  Mr.  Folds'  name,  as 
printer  and  publisher,  tras,  with  the 
exception  of  the  paranraph  respecting 
Mr.  Petrie's  contributions,  the  oidy  in- 
dication  from  which  a  gii<>S9  as  to  the 

S'nerul  management  could  be  deiived. 
ut  no  sooner  does  Mr.  Hardy  take  it 
in  hand  than  each  succeeding  num- 
ber (h  indeed  tlie numbers,  both  bifurc 
and  after,  now  do)  announces  the 
fact,  thul  it  is  "Cnnducied  by  Philip 
Diion  Hardy,  M.R.l.A"  This  con. 
ueciion  of  its  conductor  with  a  learned 
body  being  the  most  prominent  feature 
that  strilies  the  eye,  on  opening  each 
number  of  the  Journal,  from  thij  time 
forward,  naturally  rHi«i'«  the  expecla- 
tion  that  we  shall  find  such  subjert*  as 
are  properly  in  the  province  of  tbe 
Academy,  handled  better  than  any 
others.  The  Royal  Irish  Academy  is 
'nstiluted  for  the  prontotiou  of  icieiicc, 
jlite  literature,  and  antiquities.    Let 


»  to  tbe  eharjcter  of  the 
Journal  under  its  new  management. 
with  reference  to  these  three  clasaei  of 
topics.  We  see  here  numerous  papers 
on  scientific  eubjects — chiefly  un  natu- 
ral   history  ; — but   nine    out   of  every 

from  the  cyclopffidias  and  popular  lest- 
buolu  of  the  day.  The  remainder 
consists,  almost  wholly,  of  communica- 
tions from  friends  of  ihe  old  establish- 
meat,  and  we  rejilly  tind  considerable 
difficulty  in  getting  at  anything  from 
which  «e  can  furm  an  opinion  of  tbe 
amount  of  original  ability  en^iaged  i> 
the  conduct  of  the  work.  However, 
ignorance  at  second-band  is  no  vety 
favourable  indication  of  knowledge  at 
bead-quarters,  and  of  such  there  is  no 


For 

example. 

vol.] 

iv.  page 

335-i 

1.-— 

"A 

specimen 

ofa 

produ, 

Tiion 

«9  >h 

own   M  ■ 

hwt 

■venings 

thai 

.either  R>h 


I,  benat 


r  foitl, 


animal,  vegeuhle,  nor  miDsral !  (It  ii 
quits  true— Ihsta  ii  such  a  cmtara:} 
The  thing,  for  it  is  wilbout  a  name,  it 
both  entoni clerical  and  venetalle,  Whea 
its  entomological  nature  commence^  and 
when  iU  vegatHble  character  has  arrived 
at  maturity,  its  entomulosicnl  character 
deveiopei  itHlf,  and  iti  T^cetalls  eiislsnn 
diaapftean.  In  other  words,  it  is  alter- 
nately a  bird  and  an  insect !  ~ 


Well  might  tbe  m 
ay:  — 
"It  i< 


iraliiti,  bnt  bai  nster 
before  been  publicly  deKrilied." 

This  confusion  of  the  meaning 
of  "  entomology,"  with  tbat  of  "  orni- 
tbology,"  gives  but  poor  promiie  of 
■ny  gieal  acquaintance  with  the  desd 
languages,  without  which  we  fear  the 
pretensions  of  a  work,  claiming  kindred 
with  the  Academy,  would  God  but  little 
favour  at  the  hands  of  the  council  of 
[)olite  literature.  Serious  donbls  on  the 
subject  had,  ife  conlcss,  already  taken 
poBscsjjioD  of  our  mind,  whin  turning 
over  the  second  volume,  pnge  ^411, 
where,  in  correcliii)-  sunie  very  l^d 
misprints  of  the  Latin  names  of  censln 
birds,  described  by  a  cor  respond  en '■ 
lUe  editor  says  : 

••  We  »hould  feel  oinch  obliged  if  oor 
correspondents,  who  favour  us  with  ar- 
ticles on  scientific  tuljecta,  would  taks 
the  Ironlile  of  writing  in  a  legible  hand, 
■11  classical  or  merely  technical  terao; 
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a  ii  tm  mittlj  In  expected  that  the 
Toder  in  tbe  bett-estnUiihe'l  printii^- 
atca  wilt  be  u  welUinformed  on  *uch 
nlijecli  u  tbe  writer;  and  it  would  be 
impoHtble  that  tbe  editor  could  attend  to 
Ike  minulii  of  correcting  tbe  articles  of 
Lis  Tuioua  coiresjiDDdftnu.'' 

And  these  suspicions  are  by  no 
neansdiniinuhed  od  looking  throu);!! 
tbe  t^itor's  ova  contributions.  Hcie, 
(roluine  i,  pnfe  200.)  he  sppaks  of 
"terra  mcognHo' — hprc,  (vulume  3, 
fife  154.)  ol^  an  "  igmii  fatuoi '' — here, 
(lolDme  2,  pape  195,)  "f  the  Scythians. 
mho  are  called  "  Scotoi"— here,  (vol. 
4,  ptee  156,)  of  the  -  Acta  Sanctorum 
ffiijmio"— at  the  same  lime  _^ making 
Senanos  rcfuie  "ultum  aliam,"  admit- 
IBBM  into  his  ■'  Emidani'' — here  agsin, 
(lolume  2,  page  53,)  he  eipatialcs  on 
the  "Aurora  AatlTnlet"  —  and  herp, 
[tolnoie  4,  page  -Ml.)  he  annonnccs, 
with  all  the  gravity  of  Paddy  Byrne 
informiDg  his  college  of  the  meaninj 
ofCon^tan-ti-no-ple— vii.  that  it  sig- 
■>Ee>  "  The  Grand  Turk"— that  "  The 
word  '  ArmigLT'  cnay  be  construed 
'gCDllemaii'  as  ivell  as  a  soldier— that 
u,  armed  man." 

Still  we  would  not  desire  to  play 
the  part  of  Gillo  son  of  Shane, 

Wkn  qantlona  lank  in  Bcddenre 


Wu  LUIn  for  ■•  i 


And  therefore,  if  we  found  reason- 
ably just  and  practical  opinions  in  cri- 
liciim  (hroufrbout  the  work,  we  would 
n(,t  be  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the 
vritiugs  of  a  plain  but  aentible  man, 
(iQ  account  of  these  niceties  of  case  and 
fender.  But,  alack  !  the  distinctions 
between  sentiment  and  sen ti mentality, 
between  playfulness  and  puerility,  be- 
Iween  self-reliance  and  egotism,  are 
Huite  as  far  lost  sight  of  in  thn  new- 
management  essays  on  the  W'f»  Mtret, 
aithe  distinctions  between  the  sin gu- 
lirand  the  plural,  the  masculine  and  the 
feminine,  the  nominative  and  the  accu- 
«atiie,are  in  those  hapless  efforts  at  an 
application  of  the  classics,  which  we 
have  jnst  commented  on.  In  criticism, 
nererthlesB,  as  in  science,  it  is  no  easy 
mitter  to  get  at  the  editorial  opinions 
othenriie  than  at  second  hand.  How- 
Eier,  here,  ifter  considerable  search. 
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we  have  the  proper  "we,"  in  a  paper 
entitled  "  Tbe  March  of  Intellect,"  in 
the  number  for  February  27,  1836. 

In  the  outset,  after  deploring  the 
decay  of  poetry  as  one  of  the  "fine 
arts."  the  writer  refers  to  various  lite- 
rary exploits,  in  which  be  has  already 
wielded  the  pen  of  a  reviewer,  point- 
ing back  with  peculiar  complacency  to 
a  grand  effort  in  criticism,  made  by  him 
in  some  unnamed  periodical  fifteen 
years  before,  in  which,  he  says.  "  wo 

Src^nosticated  (even  while  a  Scott,  a 
lyron,  and  a  Wordsworth,  were  pour- 
ing forth  their  varied  strains,  to  the  de- 
light and  satisfaction  of  numerous 
readers)  what  would  be  (he  conse- 
quence of  the  loose  and  flippant  style 
which  they  were  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing.'' He  then  proceeds  to  tell  us 
how  he  dressed  Lord  Edward  Thur- 
low'a  poem  called  "  The  Doge's  Daugh- 
ter," on  that  occasion  ;^fighting  liis 
bailie  with  this  noble  victim  over  again, 
even  to  the  extracts.  Then  ne  are 
informed  that,  ten  or  twelve  years  after 
that,  he  reviewed  another  sinner, 
called  the  "  Maikinch  Minstrel,"  and 
gave  U  kim  well,  as  he  shews  by  a  care- 
ful recapitulation  of  the  heads  of  the 
critique,  thus ; — 

■•  We  observed  at  the  time,  that  the 
opening  of  tlis  '  Markincb  Minstretiy.' 
WRB  tpUnilid  in  the  extreme,  having  in  it 
much  of  the  graphic  pnrticulai^ty  of 
Wordsworth,  with  all  the  simplicity  of  the 
nuthoi's  countryman.  Burns.  In  that 
work  we  were  informed,  that  in  the  year 

leii. 


«  We  at  ibe  time  remarked,  that  be- 
sides the  beauty  of  the  poetry,  an  import- 
ant point  had  been  elucidated,  about  tvhich 
90  many  eiiayists  on  the  evils  of  Ireland 
had  been  bothering  their  brains  since  the 
land  Rrst  obtained  the  generous  patronage 
of  politicnl  economiiti;  as  it  wns  quite 
erideol,  Tram  the  latter  itanza,  that  the  po. 
tato  WHS  Just  as  much  used  in  Scotland  as 
in  this  our  own  sweet  country  ;  and  thus 
we  saw  how  unfounded  was  the  awump- 
tion  of  iha  then  modem  philosophical 
(hsorists,  who  pronounced  Ihal  to  be  the 
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Hafinf^  thui>.a  second  lime  diiia  the 
TetuscitBted  ScntchiniiD,  the  writer  ar- 
livet  at  his  lait  and  ^realett  feat  in  the 
critical  line,  namelv,  hit  ^reat  review  of 
the  -  Squib  Annual,"  >n  No.  186,  of  the 
Dublin  Pennv  Journal,  which  bein^  a 
recent  eSbrt,  ne  learee  it  and  the  ei- 
tracts  Iruni  the  imporiant  work  wilh 
which  it  deals,  lo  *peak  for  tliemaelves, 
while  he  suma  up  wilh  the  following; 
appropriate  obtrnationa  on  poetrf  coo> 
siilered  a»  one  of  the  "  Bne  arts." 

"  We  conrett  we  do  lore  to  Kg'  the 
genini  of  oar  cnuntry,  like  the  mountHin 
torrent,  rutbiof;  rearleol;  along  ;  or,  like 
the  more  furioui  wave  on  it>  own  KB.|iirt 
■hore,  when  ander  llie  luhing  fary  of  tha 

tnounda  which  cooiinon  dri%-ellen  and 
Wortblen  tianalaton,  luch  a>  Pope  and 
Dryden,  would  itnpote — and  da>hin|r  'or- 
wnrdi  in  iti  unmlraioed  rareer,  ditdainfnl 
of  tlioH  little  faatidioQi  niceliea,  ao  much 
thought  of  l>7  punj  indiviHunlk  audi  at 
Griir>  ""d  Goldamith,  and  Colliaa,  and 
Campbell,  and  Moore— all  of  whom,  it  ii 
well  known,  hnve  ■arrifici'd  ns  roucli  of 
iheir  precioua  time  in  pollBhing  aud  faahl- 
oning  their  arrap  o(  poetry  into  wliul  the 
igDoianl  and  vulgar  would  thII  grace  and 
ajinimelrjr,  aa  ia  ippnt  liy  ntlier*  in  the 
writing,  priming,  and  putiliiliing  of  com- 
poaitlon*  of  equal  l^igtb,  Tariely.  aod  hu- 


[A  delicate  nlluaion.  il  would  seem, 
to  thf  editor'*  own  productioui.] 

'■  The  labor  lima,  ao  Blronftly  recom- 
mended by  antiquity,  we,  Ha  enli||;htened 
crilin.  utterly  condemn ;  we  deleiC  equally 
the  amell  oF  (he  lamp  nnd  ths  tight  of  the 
pmning-knife  (except  when  thii  latter  ia 
to  be  (vnaigned  to  our  own  maaterly 
hand)) ;  it  ii  the  luiuriant  imaginHlioo 
we  admire,  not  the  paltry  art  which  would 
cramp  and  clip  a  poem  into  faataatic 
•liapea,  according  to  what  are  Tulgarly 
callrd  <c1aa*ic  rulea,'  and  deapoil  it  of  all 
it*  luxuriance  and  vigour.  It  waa  under 
(uch  circumitancea  ai  tlieae,  we  liave  no 
doubt — (howervr  aome  wicked  Wa^i  may, 
from  the  expreagioo,  have  repreaeuled  the 
Scotch  rhvmer  u  an  ouran  outang) — 
that  Sir  Waller,  in  the  opcDiag  of  one  of 
hit  ailly  poeml  eiclaima — 

"  Flow  Utr,  <ow  uncanlDHl  mj  lali," 
which  idea,  wa  luppoee,  mnat  have  baen 


■niTReated  in  the  course  of  the  writer'a 
higlily  uaeful  rnearchea  on  demonology, 
and  hit  conaeqaent  aequaiataoca  with  the 
<  old  geutlentan,'  of  whom  we  are  ^told. 


dieat  In   poetic  c 

clearly  proved  by  a  parity  of  n _„  . 

love  and  poetry,  it  haa  been  long  admitted, 
ara  peculiarly  limilar  in  all  their  bearings 
and  tendenciea — from  like  paxiona  they 
■priag— a  like  etberial  natara  character- 
izei  them.  GenaiHe  pottrg  a  nothiog 
more  than  the  timpls  language  of  natura 
— the  pure  brealhinga  of  an  unaopbiati- 
catedtpirit;  and  Irut  love  could  not  bs 
better  defined  than  by  the  very  aame  tx- 
preaaiona.  Now,  who  ever  beard  of  ■ 
man  in  love  apeaking  anything  like  com- 
mon aenae  to  the  object  of  his  affection  ? 
If  he  attempted  it  aha  would  not  listen  lo 
him,  for  it  would  not  appear  like  lorej 
and  juit  the  aame  with  poetry — it  is  de- 
cidedly no  mora         "    " 

than  the  other." 


But  even  this  nneasj  egoliam  and 
awkward  jocularity  might  be  excused, 
if  they  exhibited  themaelves  in  connec- 
tion wilh  useful  information.  Vanity 
and  ignorancp,  however,  generally  go 
hand  in  hand,  and  we  usually  find  that 
the  more  morbid  the  one  ia  the  more 
«t<>lid  is  the  other.  Who  could  con- 
cp.ive,  for  example,  anything  more  pro- 
found than  thia  7 

"  It  ia  aaid  of  the  immortal   Milton, 


that  ha  never  aat  do' 


*n  lo  compose  any 


portion  of  hia  '  Paradjia  Loat,'  without 
having  previoualy  refreihed  liia  spirit  by 
drinking  deeply  from  thai  holy  fount  of 
inspiration,  the  volume  of  Divine  truth — 
either  bg  reading  for  kimidf,  or  having 
various  portiona  of  it   read   lo  hjm   by 

That  a  person  not  aware  of  Milton's 
blindners,  should  be  on  such  terms  of 
intimacy  with  the  English  classics.ailo 
be  able  to  recognise  them  on  catDal  en- 
counter, was  hardly  to  be  expected  ; 
we  therefore  feel  no  aurprise  on  observ- 
ing "  Content,'  the  well  known  pastoral, 
beginning 
"  O'n  mowlaolt  uii  monatilna.  rule,  barren. 
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Printed  in  the  no-longer  "  Catch- 
pepnj'  miBcellaur,  (vol.  S,  p.  13,)  as 
ID  orifcinal  contribution  of  M.  H., 
«ho,  a  few  numbem  Tarlher  on,  (p.  62.} 
npratB  the  imposition,  with  equal  im- 
IMKJrnce  and  similar  success  in  "  The 
Happj  Shepheril,"  beginning — 

"  Yfl,  FliUUi,  m'll  trip  o'er  the  mnds,  <(c." 
By  and  by.  (p.  91,)  one  H.  N.,  ob- 
serting  how  cheaply  M.  H.  had  made 
hi)  character,  tries  the  same  method 
wiih  the  "Fisherman,'' 90  lonp  a  TaTourite 
lubject  Tor  recitation  at  schoola, — vre  all 
recollect  it :  — 


And  no  tfadgeon  evir  swallowed  the 
fiihermati's  own  hook  uith  more  uu< 
tan»cioD>  gravity  than  that  with  which 
the  Penny  Journal  bolls  the  plunder  as 
in  oriiiinal  contrlbuiion. 

Polite  literature  being  thus  out  of 
the  question,  it  only  remains  to  enquire 
■helber  the  journal  under  its  new 
manuremeDt  exhibits  any  learning  in 
aatiquiiies,  euflicient  to  account  for 
the  editor's  ostentatious  display  of  his 
connection  with  the  academy,  or  to 
jintiry  the  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of 
tKD  arils  most  distinguished  memi>ers. 
Mr,  Hardy's  efforts  in  Ibis  direction, 
thnuEb  fewin  number,and  sadly  meagre 
b  nailer,  still  furnish  evidence  ennijgh 
lo  show  that  his  pretensions  in  archie- 
alogy  are  in  no  way  inrire  legitimate 
than  in  science  nr  the  beUet  leltret'. 
Take  a  few  specimens. 


"Rory  Oge  M'Quillas,  of  Dunluce 
CaHle,  could  tmce  his  family  from  their 
drparlnre  from  Babylon,  tlires  thousand 
Ttnn  ago,  whence  they  came  to  Scotland, 
and  belni;  railed  Chaldeaai.  Bare  origin 
lolhecorruptioD  of  tlie  word  Cnfedonian*.' 
tlie  H'Quillaos  afterwards  removed   to 


C    GEOGBAFHV. 

"Rhelnn,   (In   Kildare.)  wn*   in   the 
Hcnad  centnry,  one  of  the  inhmd  towns 


~"Le>  CMtle  (Queen's  Coonty)  wns 
l^ill  about  the  year  1260,  by  Iha  Anglo- 
Nonaan  family  da  Vetey.  in  the  usual 
•Ijl*  of  the  military  nrchiterture  of  the 
if-J,  and  was  iulended  to  protect  the 
rile  on  the  north  and  north.west !  " 


But  stay,  Mr.  Hardy  is  nt  leait  a 
topographer,  and  has  written  guide 
books.  A  work  conducted  by  bim,  will 
surely  be  accurate  enough  to  guide  bis 
readers  through  a  Sunday  tour  in  the 
counly  Wicklow.  Alas!  no.  Read 
this,  oh  ye  compilers  of  tnpographlcal 
dictionaries,  and  bless  your  stare,  that 
there  are  others  who  can  turn  ihe  course 
of  a  river  as  effectually  ai  either  you  or 

"  About  two  miles  from  the  princely 
residence  orthe(  Wingfield)  family,  ii  the 
celebnited  walerfall  of  Powerscourt.  In 
Ibis  place,  the  river  Anna  Liffev,  (I) 
whidi  risttt  in  Glenaoalan,  and  afterwards 
reaches  ibe  Jouis  Mountnin,  is  precipi- 
tated down  a  iteep  pecipice  of  Jeringin- 
aut  (1)  batalt  (<j  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  leet  in  height."  <Vol.  2.  p.  235.) 

Under  ihc  new  management,  then, 
the  journal,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
appears  lo  have  recovered  its  circuU- 
lioa,  or  at  least  by  dint  of  good  mercan- 
tile management,  and  a  belter  system 
of  publication,  to  have  acquired  a  new 
circulation  out  of  Ireland,  among  those 
whose  tastes  lay  in  a  coarser  article, 
to  such  an  extent,  (having  actually 
put  down  the  rival  penny  periodical 
above  alluded  to.)  as  to  make  it  worth 
the  propiietiir's  while  to  carry  it  on  to  a 
fourth  volume.wheii,  we  team, from  Mr. 
Hardy,  vrhat  we  were  ignorant  of,  when 
we  noticed  it  in  our  last  number — that 
it  was  given  up.  not  in  consequence  of 
any  falling  off  In  its  lately  acquired  cir- 
culation, but  on  account  of  Mr.  Hardy's 
own  ill  health,  which,  unfortunately  fur 
him  in  a  business  point  ofview.but  for- 
tunately for  the  character  of  Irish  litera- 
lure,  rendered  him  unable  longer  to 
continue  the  muUifurioiis  exertions  ne- 
cessary fur  its  ediiing,  printing,  and 
publisliing. 

The  mode  in  which  the  tastes  of  the 
new  coBsliiuency  appear  to  have  been 
catered  fur,  was  anything  but  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  so  jca- 
Idus  a  guantian  of  copyright  as  Mr. 
Hardy,  He, who  bad  nimselfbeen  the 
first  to  raise  the  cry  of  piracy  when 
three  and  three  quarter  pages  of  ihatter 
from  the  defunct  National  were  appro- 
priated with  complimentary  acknow- 
ledgment by  the  infant  journal,  now.  not 
only  manufactured  number  after  num- 
ber, out  of  the  live  plunder  of  CarlelOTi, 
Lover.  Inglis,  Mrs.  Hall,  the  Cyclopie- 
dias.  Ourselves,  the  Annuals,  the  Comic 
Annual,  Hood's  Annual,  even — childish 
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pan. 


wood-CDls  and  all — not  only  did  tbis. 
andiu  many  caaes  without  acknowledg- 
ment, but  actual  I;  reprinted  old  articles 
from  tbe  firet  volume  as  ori§!inal  com- 
munications and  new  extracts,  Tara 
Hall,  Tor  example,  fvol.  I,  p.  36  ;  and 
vol.  4,  p.  108)  ;  and  the  Story  oFO'Sul- 
livan  Beare.  (vol.  1,  p.  77  ;  and  vol.  2, 
p.  295.) 

From  the  commencement  to  th«  end 
ofthe  new  management,  the stapleoFthe 
vroik  is  Iritih  legend,  orten  of  the  very 
lowest    kind — coarse. 


ful 


the 


of     the 


age. 


Some  series  (hece  are  which 
l>ound  to  except  from  the  general  con- 
demnatioD.  The  ttories  by  J.  L.  L. 
and  E.  W,,  correspondents  of  ihe 
old  "catchpenny,"  who  continued  to 
Bappoit  the  coDcera  as  long  as  it 
lasted,  are  always  respectable,  and 
the  "  Rides  in  ihe  county  of  Cork," 
by  whom  we  know  not,  arc  very 
good.  Sir  William  Betham  also,  the 
able  and  eminent  herald  and  his- 
torian, Mr.  Getty,  an  intelli|rent 
naturalist  of  Ballymeua,  and  Mr.  Mac- 
Skimmin,  the  respectable  annalist  of 
Cairickfei^us,  were  useful  contributors 
during  both  dynasties.  The  majority 
of  the  illustrations  of  the  volumes  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Hardy  are  of  the  same 
character  as  those  in  the  earlier  and 
better  part  of  the  work  ;  but  there  is 
■  large  minority  of  wnod-culs  nhich  are 
execrable.  In  one  instance,  (he  itliis- 
tmtions  of  this  work  devoted  to  inter- 
esting and  nseful  subjects,  consist  of  a 
collection  ofihe  vignettes  and  tailpieces 
Irom  children's  story-books- 


■V  qaatteia,"  "  that's  ihe  c< 


met,"  &c.  &C.  and  in  a  great  Tariety  of 
cage*,  of  figures  of  men,  ofaDiaiBls,aDd 
buildings,  that  without  exaggeration,  do 
really  require  the  help  ol"  the  lettei^ 
press  for  their  ideDtiRcation. 

As  to  new  in  formal  too,  fresh  bcta,or 
original  views— if  we  except,  indeed, 
Mr.  Hardy's  own  views  in  crinciim, 
we  look  for  them  in  vain.  Here, 
relating  to  the  Battle  of  Clontarf. 
is  one  extract  from  the  Clarendon 
MSS.  highly  curious  and  interest- 
ing ;  but  so  far  as  we  have  oiiser*- 
ed,  it  is  the  solitary  exception  which 
proves  the  rule.  That  a  work  which 
went  so  far  to  elevate  the  literary  cha- 
racter of  the  country,  should  also  have 
gone  such  a  length  to  deirrade  it,  is  sad 
enough  to  contemplate.  Still.  Ihe  good 
that  has  been  done,  lives  after  it,  and 
had  it  not  been  fur  Mr-  Hardy's  chal- 
lenge, the  evil  might  have  remaiued 
"  interred  with  its  bone*** — though,  in- 
deed, a  metaphor  drawn  from  [he  grave, 
iibynoraean88ppUcable,rorweareglad 
to  understand  ibut  the  book  as  a  whole, 
is  still  alive  and  selling.  It  ought  lo  be 
a  selling  book,  for  all  tastes  miy  be 
gratified  in  iL  Those  who  think  with 
U9,  should  buy  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
fiist  half;  those  who  deem  us  too  nice 
in  to  "  cheap  and  nasty'  a  business  ai  a 
penny  journal,  should  buy  it  fur  the  sake 
of  ihc  second.  Among  hands,  we  really 
trust  it  will  Gell,aiid  that  the  attention  we 
have  drawn  to  the  great  merits  of  a  part 
wilt  prove  bfncficial  to  ihe  entire  work. 
On  the  whole,  we  part  with  Ihe  Dublin 
Penny  Journal  in  good  humour,  for 
surely  the  words  of  Homco  are  appli- 
cabie  here,  if  they  ever  were  so. 
DnInU  Id  p[M«m,iiiu^rrforniiwa  luprrkr-' 
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OALLCKT  'at    ILLOSTKIOVI    ISIBHHEK. 


It  hu  been  the  lot  of  ((reat  politiduu, 
and  mtut  ever  be,  bo  long  a»  pari;  di- 
Tidea  the  commnnilj  in  which  their 
power  ■«,  or  hx*  been  felt,  to  be  u- 
■ailed  aliie  b;  oontem^rarj  and  pos- 
thumoos  aUnder.  It  la  impoA^ble  to 
■Ml  1 1  and  eatabliah  what  ii  right  with- 
«nt  attacking  or  dMtrojing  what  ia 
wrong,  or  to  win  power  and  aecuritjr 
for  the  troe  Wends  of  certain  princi- 
plaa,  withoat  leAking  to  ditann  and  to 
anbdue  their  enMniea ;  and  bo  long  as 
human  nature  is  what  it  ever  has  been, 
defeat  moat  eiwender  in  the  hearts  of 
tbe  (xmquered  bitlerneu  and  intense- 
ncM  of  hatred  towards  the  aonqncror, 
proportioned  in  duration  to  the  effecta 
■nd  completeneu  of  bis  victories — 
Now,  if  we  had  no  other  criterion 
wherebjr  to  tett  the  political  ability  and 
RKcess  of  the  immortal  author,  of 
wikoae  life  we  are  about  to  give  an  im- 
perfect sketch,  than  that  Mfbrded  bj 
the  fsct,  that  though  more  than  a  hun- 
dred jean  have  gone  hj  since  his 
lateat  effort,  and  nearly  a  century  has 
paseed  orer  his  grave,  no  length  of 
time,  or  change  of  political  relations, 
or  cotmtlesa  sncceMion  and  varietv  of 
«  have  availed  to  blot 


OQt  or  to  mitigate  the  black, 
.leM  malignity  of  hatred-  with  wiiich 
the  slate  part;  to  whom  he  was  op- 
poaed -have  persecuted  his  memory; 
we  might  at  once  pronounce  the  man 
whose  name  i»  thus  still  the  object  of 
invective  and  slander  to  have  inflicted 
on  that  partjr  wounds  the  most  trnly 
umed,  the  most  deeply  urged,  and  the 
Voi„  XV. 


hardest  to  be  cured.  Ag^nit  the  me- 
mory, at  least,  the  tmmerffafe  memory 
of  iuch  a  man  as  Swifl,  a  two-fold 
battle  is  arrayed ;  envy  co-operate* 
with  party — for  littleness  and  dulness 
are  not  only  the  opposite*,  but  the 
sure  antagonists  of  greatness  and  in- 
tellect, and  it  is  their  vocation  to 
underrate  all  merit,  and  to  war  s^nst 
all  fame.  The  vulgar,  the  envious, 
and  the  rile  seek  to  disfigure  and  de> 
ftce  in  detail  whatever  the  tary  of  fa<v 
tion.  has  omitted  to  destroy,  and  it 
seems  to  furnish  to  certain  puny  and 
paltry  spirits,  the  pigmies  of  humanity, 
a  perverse  and  malignant  pleasure, 
while  wandering,  as  it  were,  among 
the  tombs  where  the  renovraed  in  the 
world's  history  lie  buried,  to  cwt  de- 
filement upon  the  great  statura  which 
they  have  not  strength  to  break  down, 
or  even  to  mutilate;  but  the  vicissitudes 
of  time,  the  rains  of  a  few  winters  will 
wash  away,  for  ever,  those  stains  and 
Boib,  but  storms  and  ages  will  leave 
the  image  itself  unshaken. 

The  annexed  sketch  is  necessarilj 
brief  and  imperfect ;  for,  adeqnatelv 
to  write  a  life  of  Swift,  were  a  task 
involving  tbe  political,  literary,  and 
social  hutory  of  tbe  age  In  which  he 
lived.  We  shall,  however,  if  we  ma* 
trust  ourselves,  secure  at  least  one  ad- 
vantage ;  we  shall  deal  impartially  with 
our  subject ;  we  shall  prewot  our 
reader  with  no  one-sided  portrait,  but 
fairly  exhibit  bim  of  whom  we  writ« 
as  he  was,  neither  above  nor  b«low  the 
standard  of  bumaaity,  neither  all  good 
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nor  all  eytl,  but,  lik*  other  men,  a 
mixture  of  confUcting  ingredients — 
■treogth  Kid  weakneis,  greatness  and 
littleness,  sin  and  virtue. 

The  sabject  of  this  memoir  was  de- 
■ceoded  from  the  younger  branch  of 
the  familj  of  Swift,  one  of  consider- 
able antiquitj,  and  long  established  in 
Yorkshire ;  his  grandfather  was  the 
Sey,  Thomas  Swift,  a  royalUt,  who 
suffered  grievDiulv  in  the  troubloui 
time  of  the  wars  between  Charles  the 
First  and  hia  parliament,  bj  the  fatal 
termination  of  which  his  ruin  was  com- 
pleted. Upon  the  restoration,  how- 
ever, lus  son  Godwin,  the  eldest  of 
man;  brothers,  was  appointed  attor- 
ney-general of  the  palatinate  of  Tip- 
perary,  under  the  Dulie  of  Ormond. 
TYm  Godwin  embarrassed  and  iiyiired 
himself  by  incautious  speculation,  but 
his  proftttumal  succeas  induced  three 
of  his  brethren  to  settle  in  Ireland. 
Theae  were  William,  Adam,  and  Jo- 
natban,  namesake  and  father  of  the 
great  Swift.  This  Jonathan  Swift, 
who  thus  arrived  in  Ireland  a  needy 
■tranger,  was  sixth  or  seventh  son  of 
his  mtber,  ijtagether  without  provi- 
uon,  and  bnrlhened  with  a  wife,  hav- 
ing taken  as  an  helpmate  a  lady  named 
Abigail  Erricke,  of  an  ancient  Lei- 
cestershire family.  He  succeeded  in 
procuring  some  agencies  in  this  coun- 
try, which,  in  comuncdon  with  the 
Bidary  of  the  stewardship  of  the  King's 
Inna,  (Dublin,)  which  appointment  be 
obtained  in  Janaary,  .1666,  formed  his 
only  means  of  anbustence.  He  did  not 
eiyoy  this  office  lo^g,  for,  in  the  year 
1667,  he  died,  leaving  an  infantdaagh- 
ter,  and  his  widow,  then  pregnant,  in 
a  state  of  destitution  so  extreme  that 
she  had  it  not  in  her  power  to  da- 
fi^y  the  funeral  expenses  of  her  de- 
ceased husband,  until,  after  much  de- 
lay and  difficulty,  she  succeeded  in  col- 
lectii^,  with  the  assistance  of  William 
Swift,  her  brother-in-law,  a  small  debt 
of  about  one  hundred  pounds  due  to 
the  deceased  by  the  society  of  the 
King's  Inns,  the  reudue  of  which  ap- 

Krs  to  have  been  her  only  proviMon. 
us  reduced  to  a  state  of  complete 
depandance,  she  naturally  looked  to 
Godwin  Swift— who  was  believed  to  be 


in  affluent  circumstances,  though  in 
reality,  much  embarrassed — for  assist- 
ance and  support.  This  aid  was  effec- 
tually, though  grud)Hng!y  afforded, 
and,  upon  the  30th  of  November,  1667, 
and  seven  months  af^er  the  death  of 
her  husband,  in  a  small  house  in  Hoey's 
Court,"  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  Abigail 
Swift  gave  birth  to  a  son,  which  child 
of  sorrow  and  dependence,  bom  an 
orphan  and  a  pauper,  in  an  obscure 
corner  of  a  strange  cilv,  kept  alive  by 
the  niggard  charity  of"^  cold  relations, 
was  yet  to  be  the  friend  and  equal 
companion  of  the  hiRh  and  mighty  of 
the  land,  the  counsellor  of  the  wisest, 
the  commander  of  the  proudest.  Mid 
the  saviour  of  his  native  land.  Even 
the  infancy  of  Swift  was  not  without 
adventure :  his  nurse,  a  native  of 
Whitehaven,  having  been  suddenly 
recalled  to  that  town,  actually  stole 
away  the  child,  and  carried  him  with 
her.  There,  owing  to  the  delicacy  of 
his  health,  which  could  ill  brook  Iho 
fatigues  of  a  second  voyage,  it  wa* 
thought  expedient  to  suffer  him  to  re- 
side for  a  time.  His  absence  from  his 
mother's  care  did  not,  however,  retard 
bis  education ;  for,  on  bis  return  to 
Dublin,  after  the  lapee  of  three  years, 
he  was  found  to  have  been  camullj 
iiutmcted  in  spelling,  and,  at  the  age 
of  five,  he  was  able  to  read  any  chap- 
ter in  the  Bible. 

At  the  age  of  ux  jears,  he  was  sent 
to  the  school  of  Kilkenny,  endowed 
and  mamtained  by  the  Ormond  familv, 
where,  says  Scott,  his  name,  cut  m 
schoolboy  fashion  upon  hia  deek  or 
form,  is  still  shewn  to  strangers.  Here 
he  was  Urst  made  acquamted  with 
those  punning  jingles  upon  Latin 
words  of  which  so  many  occur  among 
the  whimsicalities  of  hia  latter  years. 

The  smallness  of  the  stipend  allowed 
by  his  uncle  Godwin,  for  bis  and  hia 
mother's  support,  and  the  tardy  reloo- 
tance  with  which  even  this  was  afford- 
ed, caused  him  early  to  regard  that  re- 
lative with  feelii^  of  disgust  and  bit- 
terness, which  years  ^d  not  assuage. 
Nevertheless,  poverty  and  dependence 
did  not  produce  npon  the  young  mind. 
of  Swift  their  usual  ef^ts ;  ihey' 
neither   softened,   nor   humbled,   nor 


*  ■■  This  bonn,"  uys  Scott,  "  aow  oiled  No.  7,  ■•  itill  |»int«l  ant  by  the  inhiliiunti  of 
tlist  iiuaiter.  The  iDliqaitf  of  ita  sppnruice  tsnia  tovindiuUtha  truth  or  the  tnditioo-" 
It  has.  bowerar,  nemlly  beni  polled  down,  sad  aot  ■  votige  of  tin  birth-|due  of  Sirift  aow 
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broke  his  iprrit ;  the  bfti^ht;  boj  had, 
no  donbt,  to  sabmit  to  man;  indisDi- 
ties,  but  his  mind  nerer  scquieaced  in 
the  inaalts  which  he  was  forced  to 
beu".     The  inortificatioiu  which  were 


hia  eariieet  dars,  his  spirit  wu  at  war 
with  the  world.  Had  nature  framed 
bim  lei*  proud  and  stabborn,  he  would 
have  aunk  under  his  degradation  and 
aSictions ;  but,  as  it  was,  this  harsh 
and  early  discipline,  while  it  tainted  his 
Terj  bojhood  with  the  bitterness  tmd 
suspicion  of  s  premature,  but  fixed 
and  stem  contempt  of  bis  species,  which 
DO  after  triumphs  or  homage  could  ob- 
literate, was  not  bestowed  in  vain,  for 
it  also  evoked,  it  maj  be  created,  that 
snergetic  pride,  that  ri^^ed  and  in- 
domitable resolution,  that  loft;  and 
intrepid  scorn  of  danger  aad  of  oppo- 
ntion,  without  whic^  he  might  have 
lived  in  vain,  for  mere  intellect  never 
baa  sufficed  to  maku  a  m&n  great  and 
powerful,  unless  stimulated  and  sup- 
ported bj  the  strong  qualities  of  a 
daring  and  decisive  character.  Inverj 
childhood,  the  natural  season  of  care- 
IcM,  light-hearted  Bfuetj,  he  was  a 
ntatmiml  and  moodV  being ;  and  it 
was  his  habit,  Arom  his  early  days,  to 
obaerve  the  returning  anniversar;^  of 
his  birth  as  a  period  not  of  joj,  but 
of  norrowing ;  and  upon  such  occa- 
sioiu,  it  was  his  wont  to  read  A-om 
the  Bible  the  passage  in  which  Job 
curses  his  day: — ^  Let  the  day  perish 
wherein  I  was  bom,  and  the  nif^ht  in 
which  it  was  said,  there  is  a  man  child 
conceived.  Lo  let  that  night  be  so- 
litary ;  let  no  joyful  voice  come  there- 
in." So  keenly  and  deeply  did  he  feel 
the  humiliating  fate  which  he  was 
bora  to  share  with  the  mother,  whom 
alone;  of  all  his  kindred,  he  seems 
truly  to  have  loved. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  Swift  was 
removed  from  Kilkenny,  and  received 
into  Trinity  CoII^e,  Dublin,  as  a  pen- 
rioner,  under  the  tuition  of  one  St. 
Georee  Ashe,  on  24th  April,  1692. 
At  the  same  time,  his  cousin,  Theo- 
•  philiis  Swift  was  also  admitted.     The 


*  An  iDJudicioiu,  and  b)'  no  msua  mn  uniible  weikacM.  ia  ahich  the  hudi  of  our  [Tni- 
vmiiy  Ikem  indulged  to  nich  an  ciceii  u  to  iliigust  >n(t  exupenW  each  one  of  ber  alumni, 
whufliiur  in  paint  of  ipitit  or  •hility  wn  •rotili  m  grnst.  Forgettiog  thH  Ihtjibi,  wham 
Ihe^  ioiultAl,  were  iTtcrwardt  to  grow  inio  tlu  indueniislmen,  the  onton  >tui  lUtaiiKn,  upon 
whoH  lapporl  tbc  afety  of  the  uaivenitjp  rspotn,  BdC  the  Prattitut  taoo  of  the  policies  of 
Am  d^  wvei  our  PiotwUnt  crikge,  in  iptte  of  its  offldal  gntrdism. 


subjects  of  the  academic  euminations, 
among  which,  voluminous  logical  trea- 
tises took  a  prominent  position,  were 
ill  suited  to  the  truth-seeking  and 
manly  mind  of  the  future  satirist ;  they 
were  accordingly  neglected  in  favour 
of  history,  politics,  and  misceliaaeou* 
literature,  in  which  studies  he  made 
rapid  progress.  If  we  except  the  mo- 
ments when  his  hard  lot  was  forgottan 
in  the  pleasores  of  solitary  communion 
with  books,  his  residence  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  was,  undoubtedly> 
the  moit  wretched  season  of  his  exist- 
ence. His  poverty  and  pride,  no  donbt 
excluded  bim  from  the  convivial  so- 
ciety of  his  fellow-students,  among 
whom  he  would  never  have  l>een  con- 
tent to  mix,  but  upon  terms  of  perfect 
equality,  while  his  secluded  habila 
could  not  avul  to  protect  him  fW>nt 
those  petty  slights,  and  insults  and 
airs  of  superiority  to  which  the  rela- 
tions subsisting  between  pupil  and  pe- 
dagogue too  frequently  prompt  the 
latter.*  Under  these  galling  circum- 
stances, it  is  not  wonderful  that  his  na- 
tural propensity  to  satire  was  strength' 
ened  and  indulged.  The  formal  ora- 
tions delivered  by  the  f  tente  Blius" 
were,  with  ready  ingenuity,  converted 
by  him  into  the  vehicles  of  satirical 
comments  u^n  hia  academic  superiors. 
Such  exercitations  as  these  did  not 
tend  to  propitiate  the  magnatei  of  the 
university  %  and  when  Swift  was  ad- 
mitted (February,  13th,  1685-^,)  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  it  waa 
"  speciali  gratid,"  (or,  in  the  corrected 
phrase  of  Dr.  Barrett,  ";ier  ipeeialem 


gratiam,")  intimating  that  he  was 
mitted  to  graduate  bv  the  nv  " 
du^ence  of  the  Board.  "An 


X 


mdent"  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
advantage  of  the  confusion 
ariaii^  from  the  recurrence  of  the 
names  of  the  two  cousins  in  the  Col- 
lege raster,  without  the  distinction 
of  the  Christian  appellation  with  a  view 
to  acquit  the  University  of  undue  seve- 
rity towards  its  illustrious  alumnus,  and 
with  a  minute  and  laborious  zeal,  he 
confers  all  fines,  penalties,  admoni- 
tions  and  disgraces  bestowed  with  ^g- 
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nal  liberalitr  njpoii  one  or  both  of  the 
SwifU,  eiclufiiTel;  upoa  Thiophilw  ; 
while  ever;  dUtioction,  honour,  and 
indulgence,  be  thinks  there  is  reason 
to  (uppose,  were  intended  for  Jonathan. 
He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  assert,  that 
the  terms  ''  tpedaU  f^raCtii,"  which 
qualified  the  mode  in  which  his  degree 
was  conferred,  conrejed  not  a  censure, 
but  a  compllmeDt,  signifring  that  he 
WM  permitted  to  graduate  at  an  unusU' 
all/  earlj  penod,  in  consideration  of 
eitraordinarT  merit.  It  is  hard  to 
read  this  highlv  original  construction 
of  the  case  without  a  smile,  particu' 
]m\j  when  it  appears  that  its  "  ia^e- 
nioiit"  author  contradicts  not  onT;  Dr. 
Barrett's  expressed  opinion,  but  the 
distinct  and  repeated  assertions  '  of 
Swift  himself.  The  University  of 
Dublin  does  not,  for  its  defence,  stand 
in  need  of  any  such  sophistical  plead- 
ing. It  is  quite  enough  for  its  justifi- 
cation, that  Swin  did  not  fulfil  the  con- 
ditions which  it  prescribed.  He  had 
not  read  and  committed  to  memory  the 
massive  and  luminous  logical  compila- 
tions of  the  learned  Keliermannus  and 
Surgersdiciiis ;  and  although  it  is  pos- 
tibU  that  his  mind  was  better  em- 
ployed, such  a  supposition  neither  ac- 
quits him  nor  condemns  the  college. 
Swift  may  have  admitted  the  oecessitv, 
BO  often  urged,  that  the  mind  should 
early  be  stored  with  some  solid  and 
weighty  acquisition)  as  it  were,  to  se- 
cure its  equilibrium,  and  to  steady  its 
motions ;  but  if  be  held  this  theory, 
he  nevertheless  preferred  to  employ  as 
ballast,  such  substances  as  might  prove 
useful  to  himself  and  tuotliers  in  after 
commerce,  rather  than  mere  masses  of 
dirt  and  rubbish,  alwt^'s  unprofitable, 
often  a  nuisance.  And  thus  we  And 
that  while  he  reasonably  turned  with 
loathing  from  the  course  of  reading 
enjoined  by  the  Board,  he  did  not 
waste  the  term  of  his  residence  in  Col- 
lege, in  illitei^ate  idleness,  but  acquired 
by  stronc;  but  irregular  efforts,  a  mass 
of  varied  and  useful  information  which 
might  have  shamed  even  bis  con- 
temptuous academic  superiors. 

During  his  residence  in  College, 
after  the  period  of  his  admission  to 
the  d^ee  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  he  in- 
«tirred  BO  many  penalties  for  his  formal 
amissions,  that  it  is  wonderful  how  his 
wretched  poverty  supplied  the  amount 
of  his  fines.  Some  would  solve  this 
difficulty  by  supposing  Swift  to  hiive 


[Feb. 


obtained  a  scholarship,  to  which  office 

a  small  annuity  is  annexed  ;  but  Dr. 
Barrett  (an  excellent  authority  upon 
subjects  of  college  chronology)  rejects 
the  si^nosition  as  wholly  unfounded  i 
aod,  indeed,  however  the  truth  may  be, 
it  is   clear   that   the  punishment   an- 


swered it*  double 


purpose. 


r  Swift 


doubt,  found  It  very  s 
the  board  must  have  alioved  it  very 
economical.  The  irritable  temper  m 
Swift,  exasperated  by  these  vexatious 
and  to  him  almost  ruinous  exaclioaSi 
vented  itself  in  unwarrantable  language, 
addressed  to  the  inflicler  of  the  fines, 
the  junior  dean,  Owen  Lloyd;  and 
on  the  20th  November,  1668,  the  au- 
dacious student  was  sentenced  by  the 
provost  and  senior  fellows,  publicly, 
and  upon  his  knees,  to  beg  the  pardon 
of  this  immortal  gentleman,  (for  im- 
mortal the  lampoons  of  Swift  have 
made  bim.)  To  this  extremity  of 
public  and  abject  degradation,  it  is  not 
fikely  that  he  submitted;  for  in  the 
same  year  (1088)  he  departed  from 
the  University  of  Dublin,  and,  it  mi^ 
easily  be  conceived,  with  no  friendly 
feelings. 

The  authorities  of  the  colU^  an 
pot  to  be  hastily  blamed  for  their  con- 
duct towards  Swift,  for  as  regard* 
academic  discipline  and  studies  he  had 
been  both  rebellious  and  idle.  They 
could  not  tell  that  in  castina  from  them 
with  contempt,  the  friendless,  proud, 
satiric  youth,  who  dared  to  aes[nM 
their  logics,  and  even  to  laugh  at  a 
junior  dean,  they  were  rejecting  a  ge- 
nius whose  power  was  to  be  ^It  Xfx 
half  a  century  through  the  islands  of 
Britain,  in  efforts  rapid,  forceful,  and 
tremendous  as  the  repeated  shocks  of 
an  earthquake. 

The  scene  and  habits  of  Sniff's  ex- 
istence were  now  to  undeivo  a  com- 
plete and  sudden  change.  He  directed 
his  course  to  England  where  bavir^ 
arrived,  he  proceeded  on  foot  to  Lei- 
cestershire! where  his  mother  then 
resided,  in  order  to  consult  with  ber 
upon  the  prudence  of  such  plans  of 
action  as  might  have  suggested  them- 
selres.  She  recommended  a  scheme  « 
better  suited  to  the  poverty  than  to  the 
pride  of  Swift  ;  one,  however,  upon 
which  he  wisely  resolved  to  act — this 
was  to  present  himself  to  Sir  William 
Temple,  nho  then  reuded  in  honoured 
retirement  at  Moor-park,  and  restiiw 
hit  bopca  u|MHi  tha  ground  of  kiodre^ 
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for  LmK  T^ule  wm  r«Uted  to  the  Swift  applied  Umwlf,  with  perwTerli^ 

ftmtly  of  Erricie,  of  wluch  it  va,j  be  energy,  to  the  ponnit  of  the  niore  nw- 

renembered    Swift't   mother    wu    «  fltl  stadiet  which  hftd  enga^d  his  kt- 

member!  wiil  «l«o  up<»i  the  fact  that  teDtioD  in  Ireluid,  devoting  no  lew  a 

hii  comin,   Thomas  Swift,  hmd   been  time  than  eight  hours   ever;  da;   to 

^ipaiBled  rendeat  ch^lain  ia  Sir  Wil-  laborious  reading.    With  a  nuod  exotr- 

liwn'g  familj,  to  solicit  Mine  domestia  hie  of  arranging,  &shioiiing,  and  nnw 

■ppoinlmeat.      The    appUoatioa  sno-  the  materiiJa  which  it  acquired,  it  is 

GMded,  and  Swift  was  received  into  not  wonderful    that    Swift  graduallj 

the  hoiiae  of  this  great  and  good  man ;  but  irresistibly  gained  upon  the  esteem 

he  had  few  superficial  recommenda-  and  confidence  of  the  hterary  (tatea- 

tioDs  or  attncttoiu  to  offer  j  hisfignro  man,  until  the  society  of  the   jotmg 

was  lank  and  tmgwnlj — bis  ooante-  scholar  became  the  munsta;  and  com- 

BauoB  wore  a  gloom;  and  somewhat  fort  of  his  declining  years.     The  ■tiu 

fbrbiddii^  character — and  his  manners  dies  of  Swift  were  now  for  a  timein- 

were,  even  at  this  earlj  period,  stent  termpted  b;  ill  health  ;  he  had  con- 

and  abrupt ;  it  is  not,  therefore,  won-  tracted  b;  a  snrfeit  of  stone   A-uit,  a 

derful  that  he  failed  at  first  fo  make  a  coldness  of  the  stomal  accompanied 

JisTOnrahle  impression  upon  his  patron.  by   deafness  and   vertigo ;    a   ^foaw 

A  mind  like  Swift's>  however,  could  which  throughout  his  life  retomedi^ain 

not  long  renuun  a  buried  treasure,  and  and  again,  with  increasing  severity  and 

Sir  WiUiam  Temple  soon  learned  to  frequency,  until  at  length  it  ended,  a* 

•{^ireciate  the   riohness    of   the    gift  he  nad  always  foretold,  in  the  com- 

which  a  chance  storm  had  thrown   at  plete  and  awftil  destruction  of  all  hti 

his  door.     From  the  time  of  his  recep-  noble  faculties.*      In  the  hopes  that 

tkm  among  the  fiunil;  of  his  patron  his  native  air  might  remove  lus  tUior- 


llw  origiD  of  iba  ducun  of  Swifi,  with  this  ow  noiuk,  tlist  it  ihnijil  U  mmnibend,  that 
slthaiq[li  tben  never  exiited  a  puUic  man  who  wu  num  BOnstsatl)'  bsfors  the  pnbUe  <)(«,  uul 
men  pennveringly  ud  uDurupulaiuly  uMJlcd  by  sluid«  during  hi*  lifr-time,  yet  bom^  not  svoi 
tbenoat  virulent  and  inqoiiitorid  ofhia  coaumpomy  ■ccuien  aver  rtntured  to  direct  (gaiint 
Urn  tbs  efairgie  upon  which  ttut  eoutroveny  ii  bued~it  su  then  reserved  for  u  sge, 
■afcappily  Im  praae  to  that  ipeeiei  nf  cdamay  irfaich  repmenU  disnie  ss  the  inrc  mdiettion 
of  iBparity,  tBd  teelu  tn  BDdvert  the  unt  ud  moM  ivfiil  dbpensititm)  whieh  the  hud  of 
Ood  aaanfa  alike  ta  th*  evil  and  to  the  good,  into  the  maMriali  of  the  grtmest  and  raoit  dkgmeefiil 
liW,  t«  bhbU  ih*  atoigry  of  Saift  with  aceuatioiin,  baa  whieli  Mhsr*  iluunk  ss  too  itap>*> 
baUa,  laOB«i«troi».Mvl  too  filthy  M  be  ertditid  ibr  a  namsot, 

"  It  hm«  bKume*  the  indiafieBsibl*  duty  of  an  «ditM  briafly  t*  aatice  the  ^non  saprsewd 
by  Ibt  Uarasd  Dr.  Bwldoss,  wbcs  in  Uts  atoth  eaaqr  of  hi*  vMk.  cntillid  Hygsia,  has  dinatly 
aHTibed  (b*  wtigo  «f  Siiilt,  with  all  in  dutreeuog  ossestessoss,  te  habia  of  oriy  and  pre- 
Rigate  indulgeBCB.  And  he  huargusdupoBoatsutlMr's  enadiiel  tawanls  Stella  isd  Vaaeaaa,  a* 
hulialiag  Oe  inSamed  imagioatiDD,  aiul  ths  eihsniled  firauia  of  a  premstare  voluptuary,  iilio 
Min  couiied  pleuuTce  be  oai  unable  to  enjoy.  The  lame  conduiion.  Dr.  Beddoes  is  dispoied 
to  derive,  ftmn  the  tone  of^roee  iodriicKy,  of  which  SwiA'a  writing!  affiird  (tw  ntaDy  pioofb. 
To  the  hypotfacM*  of  llu*  mgenloo*  writer,  we  may  oppoM,  fint,  the  eipreat  decUntiDn  of 
Smft  hiMMstf,  that  Uus  dntmuDg  malady  or^nated  in  the  lurleit  mt—"'-*  '-  •^-  •-'•  - 
SaM*  wUeh  wrtieil  piehwori  hat*  eiteeiiMd  in  eTery  tvpect  ideijuate 
ssqsiieia.  Basaodly,  his  wbol*  iaiareimna  with  Stella  and  VajHaaa  in 
Of  an  ariaal  sr  lioantiov  iaaginatiin  |  and  proves  hia  eoMniee  1*  haT 
ishaml,  both  in  niad  and  pcnon,  and  utterly  diatinet  ftmn  thai  of  ooe  who  retains  wiabss 
which  be  haa  loM  tits  mwsi  to  grati^-.  Those  who  cheoae  to  invatigsM  this  nwuar  further, 
may  compare  Swift'a  Jauroal  to  Stalla,  with  Pope'i  Letlen  to  the  Uias  Siwata,  in  which 
then  naliy  ciista  evideun  of  that  mixture  of  friend^p.  paMiou,  and  licuitioui  gallantry, 
which  tb*  leanwd  autbar  of  Hygeia  hu  Iraa  juiJy  ascribed  to  the  cormpondence  between 
Swihand  SWIs.  Lasdy,  witbonl  raking  deeper  into  lucb  a  Nibject,  it  may  be  briefly 
Mtieed,  Ihat  the  coarM  image*  sod  daciipiiaat  with  which  SwffI  bu  iliahoDourtd  hii  psgr^ 
dirtcdy  i^posite  to  the  looH  impurities  by  which  the  nhanited  vi^pttiaif 
Tho  latter  courts  the  sadaeliTe  imagn  of  Beaatioua  pleauto;  bat 
pictmia  of  a  very  dtfcreut  dtte,  aiid  has  dwelt  oa  phytjeal  iinnirilM^ 
in  diegail  and  not  to  aicili  the  fancy.  We  ^y,  tha^n,  saiidy  take  Swift's  wotd 
for  th«  Bcigin  of  bia  malady,  ai  well  aa  far  bia  coBalitutioaal  temperaoea.  And  until  i—ili*Tl 
asthor*  can  clearly  account  for,  and  radically  cure,  the  diaeaaa  of  their  conteapOfuy  patisnl^ 

If 
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der,  be  visited  Ireland,  but  soon  re- 
turned to  Moor-park,  without  having 
derived  any  advantage  from  the  so- 
journ. He  yraa  now  received  into  the 
closest  intimacy  bj  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple, and  was  permitted  to  be  present 
upon  those  occasions  whereon  King 
William,  id  matters  of  high  concern- 
ment, applied  for  advice  to  the  saga- 
<^ty  and  experience  of  the  virtnous 
old  statesman :  and  when,  as  wsa  fre- 
quently the  case,  sickness  confined  his 
patron  to  bis  chamber.  Swift  was  by 
him  deputed  to  attend  the  king  during 
his  visits  at  Mbor-park,  a  privilege 
which  he  appears  to  have  exercised  to 
the  royal  satisfoction,  for  be  received 
from  WiUiam,  among  cither  attentions, 
an  offer  of  a  troop  of  horse,  which, 
however,  was  declmed ;  for  even  at  this 
time  Swift  had  resolved  upon  devoting 
himself  to  the  church. 

In  1692  he  visited  Oilbrd,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  his  master's  degree, 
and  was  received  at  the  university 
with  almost  prophetic  respect,  a  cir- 
cumstance which,  long  after  honour, 
and  triumph,  and  homi^,  hod  become 
so  familiar  as  to  be  almost  indifferent 
to  him,  was  remembered  with  pride 
aod  gratitude. 

He  had  now  remded  for  nearly  four 
years  in  Sir  William  Temple's  &mily, 
mod  he  naturally  looked  to  his  patron 
tor  the  realization  of  the  hopes  which 
had  been  held  out  to  him  of  an  inde- 
pendent provision  in  the  church.  Sir 
William,  however,  met  his  wishes 
coldly,  and  Swift  half  suspected  that 
his  manifest  reluctance  to  procure  for 
him  even  the  promise  of  a  small  pre- 
ferment, resulted  from  an  ungenerous 
desire  to  prolong  the  term  of  his  de- 
pendence, and  thus  to  secure  to  himself 
the  services  of  one  who  was  eminently 
calculated  alike  to  asrist  him  in  bu 
literary  pursuits,  and  to  befruUe  the 
hours  of  sickness.  At  lei^th,  how- 
ever, a  definite  offer  was  made — an 
office  connected  with  the  Roll's  Court 
in  Ireland,  worth  about  £100  yearly, 
became  vacant,  and  this  Sir  William 
presented  to  Swift.  It  was  declined 
with  the  spirited  and  characteristic 
assertion  that  "  now  that  he  had  an 
offer  of  an  independence  elsewhere 
he  would  no  longer  hesitate  to  take 
holy  orders,  since  nobody  could  say 
that  he  had  been  drweu  to  the  church 
for  a  provision.  Thos  they  parted 
with  feelings  of  mntual  displeasure. 
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On  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  Swift  found 
that  the  bishops  to  whom  he  applied 
for  ordination  required  a  certificate  of 

5ood  conduct  duriug  his  reudence  at 
loor-park,  signed  by  Sir  William 
Temple,  as  an  indispensable  preliminary 
to  receiving  him  info  the  church.  To 
seek  such  an  office  at  the  hands  of  his 
alienated  patron  ill  accorded  with  the 
independent  spirit  which  had  animated 
his  fast  decisive  movement,  and  al- 
though the  required  testimonial  might 
havel>een  sought  rather  as  a  right  than 
as  a  favour,  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  make  the  necessary  application  tmtil 
after  the  lapse  of  many  months.  It 
was  made,  however,  and  the  requidte 
document  was  immediately  dispatched 
by  Sir  William,  together,  it  is  conjec- 
tured, with  B  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion to  Lord  Capel,  then  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland.  Upon  the  13th  of 
January,  1694,  Swift  received  priest's 
orders,  and  almost  immediately  ob- 
tained the  prebend  of  Kilroot,  in  the 
diocese  of  Connor,  yieldii^  a  yearly 
income  of  about  one  hundred  pounds. 
Thither  he  retired,  dreaming,  no  doubt, 
like  other  restless  and  wounded  spirits, 
that  he  desired  no  other  sphere  of  ac- 
tion, and  sought  no  other  eigoyments 
and  distinctions  than  those  which  his 
sequestered  and  humble  lot  mu^t  sup- 
ply; knowing  not  that  the  heart  of 
man  b  deceitful  above  all  things,  and 
that  among  all  his  imagined  humble. 
ness  and  elevation,  and  philosophy, 
there  lived  and  burned  within  him  the 
fervent  energies,  and  the  vast  and 
dauntless  ambition  which  were  to  make 
him  obeyed  and  dreaded,  and  beloved, 
while  life  and  reason  remained,  and 
great  fbr  ever.  Seclusion,  which  at  a 
distance  he  had  wooed  so  fondly,  be- 
came loathed  and  intolerable  when 
possessed:  the  stimulus  of  offended 
pride  which  had  urged  him  to  it  was 
now  removed,  all  feelings  of  anger  and 
suspicion  had  subsided,  and  a  few 
months  of  calm  reflection  convinced 
him  that  he  had  too  hastily  condemned 
a  man  who,  whatever  his  bilinKs  might 
be,  was  certainly  attached  to  Aim,  and 
whose  fHendship  and  confidence  he  f^lt 
to  be  a  most  honorable  possession ;  ha 
saw,  loo,  tliat  his  thus  deserting  his 
patron,  at  a  time  when  the  increasing 
mfirmities  of  age  and  ill  health  rendered 
support  and  attention  absolutelv  ne- 
cessary, nnd  when,  too,  as  death  ap- 
proached,   bis  int«retti    with  oonrtt 
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and  gre*t  men  miitlit  be  anppoMd  to 
be  OD  the  decline,  would  savour  of 
aordid  ingratitude  ;  and  though  from 
the  esrlieit  time  he  evinced  a  high  and 
practicil  diadain  of  "  whAt  men  re- 
port," it  ii  probable  that  he  conld  not 
broolf  the  tbougbt  that  he  should  ap- 
pear, to  lua  Tenerable  friend  and  com- 
pamoo,  in  a  light  so  unfavourable 
tboogh  so  untrue.  The  indecision  to 
whi<£  these  circumstancee  and  reflec- 
ticHU  gave  rise,  was  at  length  deter- 
mined in  a  manner  which  brings 
atrildng^y  before  tw  one  of  the  pre- 
dominant and  most  beautiftil  quahties 
of  the  character  of  Swift.  We  give 
this  narrative  in  the  word*  of  She- 

T**ft'**  altendii^  this  rcugiution,  I  ilull  rc- 
htt  dKm  e»eilf  u  I  received  them  froin  • 
gtotlemui  of  vencit]',  *ha  decUred  li<  hid 
tfca  KCOoDt  fnno  Smft  tuiURir.  He  Hid, 
thit  •ooa  iifier  be  lud  nime  lo  Ihie  determi- 
BAtioa,  be  wme  taking  bii  nulomirj  wilk, 
ud  met  u  elderiy  eJergyman  riding  ■long 
the  nwl.     After  the  niuil  ulutalion.  he  fell 

with  whil  puaed  bet*eea  them,  that  he  id- 
vitcd  him  to  diancr,  end  euily  preruled  on 
kim  to  be  hie  gueetfor  a  day  or  two.  During 
Oil  time  Swift  bund  that  he  wai  a  aun  of 
gn^  aimpliciEjr  of  nuuDera,  good  Knee,  Bine 
bamug.  aad  UDaifaetcd  piety.  And  upon 
iaqnirlog  io '    ■ 


him  hia  black  niare  to  carry  bim  lo 
lor  Swift  waa  not  al  that  lime  poB 
baew.      The  eleigynwa   raadily   c 


bin  at  any  time  he  ibnuld  appoiot  on  hia  n- 
tura.  Swift  went  to  iowd,  and  nprsMBted 
the  poor  eurata'a  caM  to  hia  patroa  in  Mch 
■Irgog  teimi.  ai  tnoa  prevailed  on  him  lo 
coniept  thai  Swift'i  living  ihoiild,  npon  bii 

time,  be  made  over  lo  him.  Nor  mm  tbii  a 
difficult  point  to  accompliih.  aa  bteide*  mo- 
tivei  of  humanity,  it  wai  fW  the  intentt  of 
the  patron  to  accept  of  aa  oM  inmmbent  of 


liity   yean 
one  of  t< 


him  at  hi> . 
ately  upon  1 

to  read  it. 
doing  .,  h. 
the  oh)  man 


»f»P,  i 

aly-wren.      Swift  having 

inlry,   and  gave  notice  to 
to  meet  him.      He  (ouod 


Swift  aaid,  that  while  he  wai 
kept  bii  eyei  ateadily  fixed  oi 
ifnee,  in  which  the  joy  of  fiodini 


viubly  expneKd  :  hut  whe 
part   of  tbfl  writing    whiel 


pretented  to  Swift  one  of  the  moet  iiriking 
picture*  of  the  mind  eipreiaed  in  the  face, 
be  had  ever  leen ;  and  he  uid  that  he  never 
before  had  frit  tuck  exquiiite  pleaiure  of 
mind  ai  be  did  in  that  hour." 

It  might  reasonably  be  supposed 
that  where  honour  and  praise  were 
due,  calumnj  at  least  might  have  been 
silent— but  not  so— even  the  occur- 
rence which   we   have  just   recorded 

s  of  Smh 
scandal ;  a  notice  of  the  lie,  with  its 
refutation,  we  extract  from  Scott's  me- 
moira,  at  the  foot  of  this  page.*   Swift 


*  In  an  edition  oF  the  Tatler,  in  lii  valumea,  1786,  executed  witb  uoeommDD  aecorvy 
sod  care,  there  occun  a  aoteupao  Ho.  1S3,  which,  among  other  atricturet  on  Swifi'i  hiitory, 
BWBtiani  the  following  alleged  fact :—"  Lord  Wharton's  remarkibl*  wordi  allude,  not  only  to 
Am  odinm  Swift  bad  contracted  ai  the  known  or  lupposed  author  oF  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  lie. 
bat  ibty  aecm  to  point  mote  particularly  to  a  flagrant  part  of  bii  criminalit]'  at  Kllroot,  not 
■1  genenliy  kaawa.  A  general  account  of  thia  ofence  »  all  that  iirequiute  here,  and  all  that 
deoencf  pemiite.  In  cooeequenee  of  an  attempt  to  tiviih  one  of  bit  pariihioaen,  a  brmer'a 
daughter,  Swift  wae  carried  before  a  magiitrate  of  the  name  of  Dobbe  (in  whoae 
bmily  the  eiaminationi  taken  on  the  occaaion  are  aaid  ta  be  itill  txlanl  lo  Ibii  day,) 
mad  to  avoid  the  very  eenoui  coniequcocee  of  this  raih  action,  immediately  reaigned  the 
prwbead,  and  quitted  the  kingdom.  Thit  intelligence  wai  communicated  and  vouched  as  a 
CkI  well  known  in  the  pirith  even  now,  by  one  of  Swifl'n  lucceieon  in  the  living,  sad  i>  natcd 
oo  Iht  antbomy  of  the  preaen I  prebendary  of  Kiltwit,  February  H,  178A." 

It  waa  not  to  be  luppoted  that  a  charge  ao  inconaiacent  witb  Swift'i  general  character  £>r 

addrtiied  to  the  Editnr  of  the  Qentleman'a  Magailae,  by  Theophilua  Swift,  Emj.  who  waa  juatly 
■ealinu  for  the  huoour  of  bis  great  relative,  but  it  waa  reTuied  admiaiion  on  account  of  itt 
Icnsth.  Aa  iiMiKr  is  also  to  be  tbuod  in  Mr.  Monk  Berkeley'a  Reliquee  I  and,  in  both  csms, 
■  «f  Swift,  «r  tathet  his  viadiesiois,  urg*  the  uttei  imprabalnUtf  of  tba  charge, 
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noiT  retunied  to  Moor-pork,  upon  tbe 
footing  vhich  be  had  ao  much  wifhed 
to  occup; ;  he  vaa  not  in  bU  ovd 
phrue  "  driven  thi^er  for  a  mainte> 
nanc« ;"  be  had  posseiaed  a.  competent 
income,  an  independent  station,  and  ft 
prospect  of  honourable  promotion,  all 
which  he  voluntaril;  surrendered  in 
order  that  his  friendl;  offices  and  so- 
cietj  might  sustain  and  soUce  tbe  last 
sod  days  of  sickness  and  decrepitude. 
Such  were  the  terms  upon  which  Swift 
made  bissecood  visit  to  Moor-park,  an 
event  which  maj  juatlj  be  considered 
as  tbe  most  important  of  his  existence, 
for  during  this  residence  was  formed 
that  attachment  which  was  to  be  tbe 
sad  mystery  of  his  life,  and  the  Stain 
of  bis  memory,  the  inexplicable  con- 
nexion which  has  associated  for  ever 
the  name  of  Swift  with  that  of  StelU. 
On  his  arrival  be  found  Sir  William 
Temple  deeply  involved  in  the  idle  but 
angry  cootroversj  upon  the  superiority 
of  tbe  ancient  or  of  the  modern  writers 
— a  debate  which,  turning  altogether 
on  matter  of  taste  cou  never  be  deter- 
mined, and  which,  from  the  multipli- 


OaStry  t^IUuOriout  truhntn. 
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utyoftfae  Bubjectt  of  compariMn  or 
coDtrut  coo  never  be  argued  closely. 
Swin,  however,  undeterred  by  these 
difficulties,  eagerly  supported  his  pa- 
tron, who,  in  coiijunction  with  tho 
university  of  Oxford,  to  which  grati- 
tude hod  warmly  attached  the  young 
Irishmao,  had  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  ancients.  The  result  of  bis  advo- 
cacy was  the  "  Battle  of  the  Rooktt" 
si^gested  by  Courtray's  "  Histoir« 
poetiquede  la  guerre  nonvellement  de- 
clared entre  lea  aocjens  et  les  mo- 
demes,"  a  satiric  ppem  of  considerable 
merit.  Swift  was  accused  of  having 
filched  largely  from  the  ingemoua 
Frenchman)  a  charge  wtuoh  be  iDdig> 
nantly  combats ;  and  even  Johnston  li 
forced  to  give  his  reluctant  testimony 
in  favour  of  the  originality  of  our  au- 
thor, on  act  of  Justice  which  he  would 
certainly  have  avoided,  if  the  allega- 
tions of  inch  a  slander  possMsed  plui- 
nbilityenough  to  mislead  even  tbriklind- 
est  prejudice.  Though  no  writer  ever 
'  M  little  of  tbe  proverbial  va- 
author,  as  did  Swift,  few 
could  BO  ill  brook  a  charge  of 


eontiderlog  the  circuniatincn  oF  the  cue.  It  mi  ■honn  "fty  tir.  Berkeley,  tlitl  hid  such  a 
criminal  slij^nia  ever  •taJned  the  character  of  Swift,  nme  alluiioni  to  it  mutt  hare  been  fbnnd 
unid  tbe  profuvon  ofpenanal  alaiKter  nith  frbieb,  at  oiie  time,  be  iras  anaited,  both  in  Britaia 
and  Ireland,      It  vaa  further  remarked,  thai  had  Sojft  been  conKJaua  of  meriting  inch  an 

in  the  author.  To  which  it  might  have  been  added,  that  the  name  reproach  ii  thnwn  by 
Swift  oa  Sir  John  Bniwoe.  in  one  of  the  Drapiera.  Above  all,  the  prooEi  of  tliii  ■tranKC  alle- 
gaiion  were  loudly  demanded  it  the  hand  of  thoae  who  had  made  public  a  olumny  nnknown 
to  the  eagle-eyed  iluder  of  the  age  in  which  Swift  lived.  To  then  defliacsi,  no  formal 
■uiaer  wairelutned,  but  the  itory  wu  iufferad  to  remain  upon  record.  That  thia  moat  alrocinn 
charge  may  no  longet  conliDue  oithout  an  eiplidi  contradiction,  I  here  inaert  the  origin  of 
tbe  ealumcy,  upon  the  authority  of  the  Rev.  Or.  Kutcheno.  of  Donaghadee : — 

"  The  Ilev.  Mr.  P r,  a  tucceBor  uf  Dean  Swift  in  the  prebend  of  Kilrcot,  waa  the  fint 

circulator  of  this  eilraordiniiry  atory.  He  tnid  the  tale,  among  other  public  oecuioaa.  at  the 
late  ticellealBiihopDrDromure't.whDCDDiinilled  it  to  writing.  Hi>  authority  besieged  to  be 
■  Dean  Dobba,  who,  be  itated.  had  informed  him  that  ioformatioiu  were  actuaily  lodgad  befor* 
magiitrsle*  in  thedioceaeof  Down  and  Connor,  for  Iheall^edatteDiplalvioUtioD.  Bulwbeathe 
late  ingenious  Mr.  Maloue,  and  many  other  literary  gentlemen, b^an  to  preu  a  cloMieiaminalioa 
of  the  Jleged  (act,  the  unfortunate  narrator  denied  obatiualely  hi>  having  ever  promulgated 
euch  ■  charge.  And  whether  the  whole  itory  wai  tbe  creation  of  incipient  inaanit)',  or 
whether  he  bad  lelt  the  discredit  attached  to  tbe  tergiverution  ao  acutely  as  to  derange  bia 

undenundiiig,  it  it  certain  the  ugfartunale  Mt.  P 1,  died  raving  mad,  a  patient  in  that 

very  hoapital  for  lunalict,  eotabliahcd  by  Swift,  againit  whom  he  hul  propagated  thia  crud 

calumny.      Yet,  although  P r  thut  tell  a  victim  to  hi)  own  ruh  auertioni,  or  creduUlJ, 

it  baa  been  luppowil  that  thia  ineiplicahle  figment  did  really  originate  with  Dean  Dobba,  and 
that  he  had  been  led  into  a  miitake,  by  the  initial  letten,  J.  S.  upon  the  alleged  papera,  which 
might  apply  to  Jonathan  Smedley,  (lo  whom,  indeed,  the  tale  haa  been  euppoicd  properly  to 
belong,)  or  to  Juhu  Smith,  aa  wi'll  ai  to  Jonathan  Swift.  It  ia  auScieul  fur  Swifi'e  vindicalioa 
to  oWrve,  that  he  lelurtied  to  Kiltoot,  after  hia  nsigoation,  and  inducted  bia  auccoaor  in 
ftce  of  the  church  and  of  tbe  public ;  that  be  returned  to  Sir  William  Temple  with  aa  fur  a 
character  aa  when  be  had  left  him  ;  that  during  all  bia  public  bfe,  in  England  and  Ireland, 
when  he  waa  the  butt  ofa  whole  faeiioo,  ihia  iharge  waa  oever  heard  of;  that  when  adduced 
■0  many  yean  after  hia  death,  it  waa  unsupported  by  aught  but  iturdy  and  gener^  avemient ; 
and  that  the  chief  propagator  of  the  calumny  brat  retracted  bii  anertiooa,  and  finally  died 
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plagurinn ;  to  pndse  aod  censure,  and 
evBD  to  false  appropmtioa  of  hit  work* 
h»  was  comparativel;  indifferent,  but 
agaiiut  the  imputation  of  having  re- 
ceived direction  or  even  assiitance 
from  the  thou){ht8  of  otheri,  his  prida 
rebelled.  Although  this  tract  was 
much  admired  b;  the  nomerous  literary 
men  to  whom  it  was  shown,  and 
though  its  publica^on  might  reasona- 
blr  nave  been  expected  to  sustain, 
with  no  ordinary  effect,  the  cause 
which  Sir  WillUm  Temple  had  es- 
poused, jet  Swift  did  not  give  it  to  the 
world  UD^  after  the  death  of  that 
statesman,  either  being  indifferent  to 
mert  literary  success,  or  perhaps  un- 
derradog  the  value  of  his  work. 
Nearly  at  the  same  time  be  finished) 
although  be  did  not  publish  until  long 
afterwards,  "  A  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  a 
work  which  exhibits  a  mass  of  infor- 
ination,  not  then  to  be  skimmed  from 
the  superficial  pages  of  lieeieuia,  but 
to  be  found  only  in  those  recesses  and 
depths  which  are  searched  exclusively 
b;  the  student,  and  a  minute  and  won- 
derful  completeness  of  allegory,  which 
no  ingenuity  either  before  or  since 
has  ever  equalled,  along  with  on  energy 
of  thought,  a  quickness  and  brllliaucy 
of  wit,  a  keenness  and  justness  of  satire, 
a  purity  of  langusge,  and  an  almost 
vivid  distinctness  of  expression,  which 
in  one  n-and  and  matchless  combina^ 
tiou,  exhibit  all  the  peculiar  excellen- 
cies of  the  genius  and  the  style  of 
Swift 

Although  minute  criticism  upon  the 
works  of  Swift,  is  scarcely  consistent 
with  a  mere  biographical  lietch,  we 
cannot  forbear,  while  upon  this  sub- 
ject, to  mention  a  coincidence  of 
thought  in  another  author,  which  may 
have  suggested  a  portion  of  the  alle- 
gory, particularly  as  the  parallel  has 
never  before,  to  onr  knowledge,  been 
observed  upon.  The  passage  to  which 
allusion  ts  made  occurs  iu  "  Selden's 
T^le  Talk,"  and  Is  as  followe:— 
"  Reli^ou  is  like  the  fashion ;  one 
man  wears  bis  doublet  elashed,  ano- 
ther laced,  another  plain  i  but  every 
man  has  a  doublet,  so  every  man 
has  his  religion.  We  differ  about 
trimmiuR."  The  reader  will  easily 
■ee  in  this  passage  the  germ  which, 
casually,  and,  perhaps,  almost  uncon- 
sciously received  into  the  mind  of  the 
young  satirist  in  hours  of  lighter 
study,  gradually  expanded  into  the 
|iutut«  «ad  perl«ell/  organized  >lle< 


cory,  which  after  all  is  the  least  of  the 
beauties  of  this  marvel  of  the  English 
language.  While  Swift  was  thus  ac- 
tively buuedintbelaboursofliterature,  . 
Romance,  which  sometimes  chooses  her 
subjects  oddly,  was  silently  weaving 
around  him  a  web  so  thin  and  fine 
that  no  mortal  eye  could  see  it,  bat 
still  so  tough  aiid  strong  that  the 
struggles  of  a  Titan  could  not  burst  it 

Although  he  describes  himself  as  a 
cold  fastidious  being,  who  affected 
gallantry,  merely  that  be  might  find 
amusement  for  a  lisUess  hour,  while  in 
reality  be  secretly  laughed  at  the 
weakness  which  be  asstuned,  it  appears 
that  he  was  not  by  any  means  incapable 
of  the  passion  which  he  pretended  to 
despise.  On  the  contrary  we  find 
him  paying  his  devotions  to  a  Miss 
Jane  Waring,  the  sister  of  an  old  col- 
lege iriend,  with  the  most  passionate 
and  pressing  fervour.  The  honour 
and  sincerity  of  hia  intentions  are  testi- 
fied by  a  letter  addressed  to  that  lady, 
dated  the  29th  April,  1696,  in  which 
he  coT^'ures  her  to  accept  a  proposal 
of  marriage,  made  with  the  warmest 
UTgencj.  The  lady  was,  however, 
cniel,  mdeed  too  cruel,  for  without 
intending  to  do  so,  by  a  sublime  seva. 
rily  of  nearly  four  years'  standing,  she 
effectually  wearied  and  disgusted  her 
lover ;  and  findmg  that  SwiA  had  tot 
some  time  r^sed  the  siege,  she  sud- 
denly and  without  summons  surren- 
dered at  discretion  ;  the  healing  balm, 
however,  was  poured  out  too  late,  tbe 
wounds  which  it  was  meant  to  soothe 
had  already  disappeared :  audalthough 
when  thus  indelicat«ly  called  upon  to 
renew  his  proposals,  he  didnot  seek  to 
escape  by  evasion,  yet  he  allowed  her 
clearly  to  perceive  that  his  repealing 
the  offer  of  his  hand  was  promptea 
solely  bj  a  sense  of  duty.  The  lady 
had  spirit  enough  te  choose  the  more 
worthy  alternative,  and  Swift  and  Ve- 
rina,  for  so  he  had  poetically  called  hi* 
mistress,  corresponded  no  more.  This 
was  the  only  serious  attachment  which 
up  to  that  time  be  appears  to  have 
formed,  and  indeed  his  own  account  of 
the  nature  and  motives  of  his  atten- 
tions te  other  ladies  may  be  admitted 
to  be  generally  accurate.  With  tbe 
single  exception  of  the  preceding  case 
Swift  appears  to  have  consistenUy  ad- 
hered to  the  stem  rule  which  be 
early  laid  down,  that  no  man  ought  to 
Kek  to  maxTj  until  lie  pouewil  an 
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affluent  proviaion ;  a  maxim,  to  a  roia- 
taken  and  proud  observance  of  which 
thegrieft  of  hia  manhood,  and  the  de- 

iolateness  of  hU  age  are  mainlj  due  ; 
tor  it  is  Tain  to  trj  b;  a  system  of  cold 
prudential  rules  to  imprisou  or  to  kill 
the  warm  and  geuerous  passions  which 
■re  born  with  our  birth,  and  which, 
for  aught  that  we  can  tell,  are  as  noble 
a  part  of  our  constittttion  as  the  reason 
that  guides  them  f  for  either  the  power 
of  nature  will  bear  down  and  over- 
whelm the  artificial  barriers  that  v 
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pride  will  eRect  the  unnatural  victory, 
and  then  farewell  to  peace ;  for  all  the 
motives  and  impulses  which  urged  to 
ceaseless  action  and  ever  pointed  to 
good,  all  the  pafsions  that  filled  the 
vacancies  of  existence  with  infinite 
hopes  and  fears,  are  gone,  and  the 
very  affections  which  were  meant  to 
be  the  dearest  blessings  and  jojs  of  our 
fallen    condition,   live   only    like   evil 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Swift's  ob- 
jection to  early  and  improvident  mar- 
riages originated  in  the  consciousness 
that  his  dependant  and  miserable 
childhood  was  the  ttuit  of  such  an 
alliance  ;  hia  habits  of  strict  economy 
too  maj  have  contributed  to  strengthen 
hia  resolution. 

It  is  recorded  of  him  that  in  afler 
life  he  once  inculcated  this  precept  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  remark.  We 
transcribe  the  anecdote  as  we  find  it. 
"  A  young  clergyman,  the  son  of  a  bi- 
ahopm  Irdand, having  married  without 
the  knowledge  of  his  friends,  it  gave 
umbrage  to  his  family,  and  his  father 
refused  to  see  him.  The  dean  being 
in  company  with  him  some  time  after, 
said  he  would  tell  him  a  atory :  '  When 
I  was  a  school-boy  at  Kilkenny,  and  in 
the  lower  form,  1  longed  very  much  to 
have  a  horse  of  my  own  to  ride  on. 
One  day  I  saw  a  poor  man  leading  a 
very  mangy  lean  horse  out  of  the 
town  to  kill  him  for  the  skin.  I  asked 
the  man  if  he  would  sell  him,  which  he 
readily  consented  to  upon  my  offer- 
ing bun  somewhat  more  than  the  price 
of  the  hide,  which  was  all  the  money 
I  had  in  the  world.  I  immediately 
got  on  him,  to  the  great  envy  of  some 
of  my  school-fellows,  and  to  the  ridi- 
cule of  others,  and  rode  him  about  the 
town.  The  horse  soon  tired  and  laid 
down.  As  I  had  no  stable  to  put  him 
into,  Dor  any  money  to  pay  for  his  sus- 
tenance, I  begm  tg  find  out  what  a 


foolish  bargain  I  had  made,  and  cried 
hegirdly  at  the  loss  of  my  cash ;  but 
the  horse  dying  soon  af^r  upon  the 
spot,  gave  me  some  relief.'  To  this 
the  young  clergyman  answered,  '  Sir, 
your  story  is  very  good,  and  applicable 
to  my  case  ;  I  o^n  I  deserve  such  a 
rebuke ;'  and  then  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears.  The  dean  made  no  reply, 
but  went  the  next  day  to  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant, and  prevailed  on  him  to  give 
the  young  gentleman  a  small  living, 
then  vacant,   for  hia  immediate  sup- 


father  and  him." 

This  anecdote  is  strongly  character- 
istic of  the  external  harshness  and  real 
benevolence  of  Swift.  One  of  the 
many  paradoxical  coexistences  which 
distinguished  him,  and  tempted  his 
biographers  to  partial  repreaentations 
of  his  character ;  for  to  a  casual  ob- 
server it  would  appear  that  its  ingre- 
dients were  so  contradictory  as  to  be 
totally  irreconcileable;  tliat  the  same 
man  should  be  the  most  parsimonious 
and  yet  the  moat  liberal,  the  slameat 
and  most  sarcastic,  and  yet  the  most 
benevolent,  the  moat  ambitious  and 
yet  the  most  disintereated ;  full  of 
levity  and  indecorum,  and  yet  the 
most  strictly  and  fervently  pioua  of  his 
kind,  are  incongruities  so  monstrous  as 
to  stwger  belief,  and  to  afford  to  the 
prejuiUced  biographer  colouring  where- 
with to  paint  his  original,  either  na  an 
angel  of  light,  or  aa  a  demon  of  ini- 

Jiuty.  And  yet  all  these  startling 
iscrepancief  may  be  clearly  accounted 
for,  if  we  read  hia  character  with  the 
true  key  furnished  by  the  observation 
of  Lord  Bolingbroke.  who  knew  him 
of  whom  he  spoke,  "  intus  et  in  cute," 
that  "  SirifliBaii  a  hypocrite  reverted." 
The  severe  losses  which  hia  family 
had  sustuned  by  the  triumph  of  the 
puritan  part^,  under  Cromwell,  to 
which  he  attributed,  in  some  degree, 
the  destitute  poverty  which  had  clouded 
his  early  existence,  had  implanted  in 
his  mind  a  bitter  and  immitigable 
hatred  and  scorn  of  cant  and  hy- 
pocrisy in  all  its  forms,  which  he 
carried  to  such  excess,  as  lo  disguise 
bis  virtues  under  the  appearance  of 
their  opposite  vices.  Many  anecdotes 
are  told  in  illustration  of  this  habit, 
among  which  it  will  be  sufTiciNit  to 
notice  the  fact  that,  during  his  resi- 
dence in  London,  and  when  he  was  a 
person  of  very  grut  notorie^r^  ud 
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□ion  with  an  of^rtunitj  of  ap- 

g  before  the  public  in  a  literar; 


_  .  never  attended  noonday 
an  omission  which  gave  rise,  and  oot 
unnatural  ly,  to  much  scandal.  Duriiu^ 
all  this  time,  honeter,  he  had,  ititn 
the  strictest  regularity,  though  unseen 
by  the  public,  attenaed  the  morning 
vorship.  His  early  poverty  aeenu 
to  have  been  the  root  from  which 
man;  of  bis  most  bitter  prejudices' 
Htruug ;  that  which  ire  bare  just  men- 
tioned, as  also  his  exaggerated  dread 
and  detestation  of  improvident  mar- 
ri^M,  uid  even  his  dennnciations 
against  all  speculations  and  specula^ 
tors  are  to  be  referred  to  this  source.* 
We  must  now  bring  before  out 
readers  a  person  who  holds  but  too 
prominent  a  position  in  the  record 
wUch  we  have  to  make.  Esther 
Johnson  was  the  daughter  of  a  Lon- 
don merchant  of  good  family,  who 
died  soon  afler  her  birth,  leavmg  her 
to  the  care  of  her  surviving  parent,  a 
wfHnan  of  strong  and  elevated  mind, 
and  the  favourite  triend  and  compa- 
nion of  Lady  GifFord,  Sir  William 
Temple's  sister.  This  confidential 
intimacy  led  to  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Johnson,  and  of  her  daughter,  as  part 
of  the  family,  at  Moorpark ;  where 
much  interest  was  felt  in  the  improve- 
ment and  education  of  the  orphan  girl. 
Among  her  instructors  Swifl  soon 
took  bu  place,  and  it  is  scarcely  wod- 
derfiil,  when  his  qualifications  for  the 
task  «re  considered,  that  the  young 
pupil  was  surrendered  almost  eiclu- 
(ively  and  absolutely  to  his  care.  The 
quickness  of  apprehension,  and  other 
powera  evinced  by  the  child  (for  as  yet 
she  was  scarcely  more)  excited  in  the 
breast  of  her  instructor  a  lively  inte- 
rest in  her  favour,  which  secured 
upon  his  part  an  attentive  and  persever- 
ing discharge  of  the  duty  which  he 
hid  thus  undertaken.  His  lessons  de- 
■cendedso  low  as  to  the  merely  elemen- 
tary parts  of  education  ;  he  even  taught 
her  to  write,  and  the  character  of  the 
manuscript  of  the  two  is  uiA  to  bear 
in  many  respeola,  a  strong  resemblance. 
A  curious  volume  is  mentioned  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  as  being  in  his  posses- 
sion, it  is  a  copy  of  "  Milton's  Para- 
dise Lost,"  with  explanatory  notes,  in 
the  hand  writing  of  Swift,  and  pre- 
sented by  him  to  Mrs.  Dingley,  but  no 

*  Tbt  bilnn  of  MRU  i>i1d  prqj«C  had  u  wriaiuly  cmburuaed  hia  Uncle  Godnid,  tbat 
tnn  if  b«  had  dnind  to  do  mi,  lit  wu  anible  lo  tttoti  in  idequata  miunttDum  for  V 
■idmad  aH<t-in>Ui>  ud  brr  ehildrcji.      Swift  Menu  to  bivi  jamit  littlt  (Uskukb  for 

^ciUcsMkbr  whfcbhii  uncle  laboond.  '1^' 
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doubt  intended  for  the  use  and  im- 
provement of  the  yout^r  lady.  Scott 
argues  justly  from  the  nature  of  the 
annotations,  intended,  as  they  are,  to 
expound,  not  unfrequently,  the  most 
obvious  allusions  to  historic  and  geo- 
graphical facts,  that  the  education  of 
the  young  lady  must  have  been  at  tbat 
time  unusually  imperfeci. 

The  happy  intercourse  which  had 
for  nearly  four  years  subsisted  between 
Swift  and  his  interesting  pupil,  was  at 
length  mournfully  interrupted  by  the 
death  of  Sir  William  Temple ;  in  his 
will  he  acknowledged  his  obligations 
to  Swifl  by  a  legacy  of  five  hundred 
pounds,  and  more  flatteringly  by  con- 
ferring upon  bim  the  bonoiu-able  pri- 
vilege of  editing  his  posthumous  works; 
thus  furnishing  his  faithfiil  friend  and 
companion  with  ai 
pearing  before  tht 

capacity,  calculated  at  once  to  excite 
interest,  and  to  command  respect. 
Swift  accordingly  having  collected  and 
arranged  the  works  of  his  illustrious 
patron,  ushered  them  into  the  world 
with  a  dedication  to  William  the 
Third,  who  had  early  known  and  ap- 
preciated the  great  qualities  of  the  de- 
parted statesman,  one  of  the  few 
honest  diplomatists  whom  the  world 
has  produced.  The  monarch,  how- 
ever, though  attached  to  the  person 
and  venerating  the  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience of  Temple,  to  which  he  had,  in 
doubt  and  emergency,  frequently  and 
successfully  applied,  was  nevertheless 
by  DO  means  likely  to  interest  himself 
in  the  pubUcation  of  works  which  it  Is 
probable  be  hadnot  time  or  inclination 
to  read,  or,  perhaps,  refinement  enough 
to  appreciate.  Swift  accompanied  tUs 
dedication  with  a  more  direct  appeal 
to  the  favour,  or  rather  to  the  taemory 
of  the  king  ;  for  William  had  inti- 
mated to  'Temple  an  intention  of  pro- 
viding for  his  protege  in  the  church. 
This  appeal  was  made  in  the  form  ol 
a  memorial,  which  he  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Earl  of  Romney,  a  no- 
bleman who  professed  himself  warmly 
interested  in  his  behalf,  and  who  had 
with  alacrity  offered  to  present  it  in 
person  to  his  m^esty.  Swift  eos- 
pected,  nevertheless,  that  bis  courtly 
friend  suppressed  the  document  which 
be  thns  took  in  charge ;  and  certain  it 
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ig,  that  the  kinp  never  in  anj  way  dis- 
tinguished Swift  after  the  death  of 
Temple,  a  neglect  which  was  not  for- 

S'ven  by  the    haughty  memorialist, 
e  now  received  from  Lord  Berkley, 
one  of  the  lords  jiutices  of  Irehmd, 
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country  in  the  two-fold  capacity  of 
chaplain  and  private  secretary,  the 
latter  of  which  appointments  was, 
after  bis  acceptance,  recalled,  at  the 
suggestion  of  a  Mr.  Bushe,  who  . 
thouf^t  himself  better  qualified  to  fill 
It.  This  however,  was  done  bj  the 
noble  lord  with  such  a  good  grace, 
npon  the  ground  of  the  inconsistence 
of  the  ofBce  with  his  clerical  functions, 
that  Swift  did  not  conceive  himself 
aggrieved  by  a  measure  which,  consi- 
dered by  itself,  was  highly  offensive. 

In  order  completely  to  reconcile  the 
disappointed  ex-secretary,  he  gave  him 
a  promise  of  preferment  in  the  church 
upon  the  first  favourable  opportunity. 
One  was  speedily  furnished  by  the  va- 
eancy  of  the  deanery  of  Derry,  for 
which  Swift  immediately  applied. 
Bushe,  his  successor,  as  private  secrfr. 
tary,  had,  however,  suggested  to  his 
noble  master,  the  pnideuce  of  attach- 
ing to  the  appobtment,  as  a  private 
condition,  the  payment  of  a  thousand 
pounds ;  at  this  price  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  offer  the  preferment  to 
Swift,  whoso  laconic  answer  was — 
"  God  confound  jou  both  for  a  couple 
of  scoundrels" — a  denunciation  which 
he  accompanied  by  an  immediate  de- 
parture from  his  lodgings  in  the  castle, 
and  which  was  speedily  followed  by 
several  pongent  satirical  attacks.  Lord 
Berkley,  in  some  alarm  hastened  to 
conciliate  his  former  adherent — an 
opportunity  of  providing  for  him  oc- 
curred, and,  with  aiacrity  propor- 
tioned to  his  fears,  he  presented  nim 
with  the  union  of  Laracor,  Agher,  and 
Rathheggan,  a  preferment  producing 
an  annual  income  of  about  £330; 
which  afterwards,  upon  the  addition 
of  the  prebend  of  Dnnlaven,  amounted 
to  nearly  ^£400  yearly. 

However  Lord  Berkley  may  have 
suffered  In  Swift's  opinion,  Lady 
Berkley  always  continued  to  hold  a 
high  place  in  his  esteem,  and  even  at 
the  time  when  he  had  indignantly 
separated  himself  from  the  court  of 
that  nobleman,  he  did  not  cease  to  en- 
joy the  confidence  and  friendihip  of 
nis  family.  It  was  upon  Lady  Berk- 
ley that  Swift  practised  his  memorable 


literary  jest,  the  inserting  and  reading 
aloud  among  "  Boyle's  Reflections 
the  famous  "  Meditation  on  a  broom- 
stick." Many  others  of  his  jextx 
^esprit  owe  their  existence  to  his  plea- 
sant intercourse  with  this  family — and 
afterwards  when  the  official  connexion 
which  had  domesticated  him  with  it 
had  been  long  dissolved,  he  paid  a 
high  and  merited  tribute  to  the  eminent 
virtues  and  piety  of  Lady  Berkley,  by 
dedicating  to  her  his  "project  for  the 
advancement  of  religion."  Sirift  was 
now  provided  for  ;  He  had  a  moderate 
but  by  no  means  a  scanty  income, 

Suivalent  to  more  than  £600  yearly 
oor  present  currency.  The  long- 
coveted  independence  was  at  length 
his  own,  he  was  now  furly  afloat ;  but 
■till  before  him '  lay  the  vast  ocean, 
with  all  its  currents,  winds,  and  rocks, 
to  divide  him  from  the  shore  he  so 
much  longed  to  tread ;  but  his  be«rt 
was  unshaken,  and  he  bad  faith  to 
walk  the  waters. 

Swift  was  now  to  become,  for  the  se- 
cond time,  tenant  of  an  Irish  country  par- 
sonage, remotely  situated,  and  wholly 
withoutsocietyihe  did  not,  however,  de- 
fer the  moment  of  depart ure,but  regard- 
less of  the  allurements  of  the  capital, 
at  once  set  forth  to  take  possession  of 
his  bring  i  his  favourite  exercise  was 
walking,  and  he  is  said  to  have  per- 
formed the  journey  fromDublin  on  foot. 
On  his  arrival  at  Laracor,  his  manner 
of  introducin;?  himself  to  hia  curate, 
was  at  once  alarming  and  characteris- 
tic. The  worthy  man  and  his  family 
were  one  day  surprised  by  the  arrival 
of  a 'stalwart  pedestrian  of  lofty  car- 
riage, commanding  countenance,  and 
stem  and  authoritative  mien,  who 
baring  called  for  the  owner  of  the 
house,  announced  himself  abruptly  as 
his  master,  and  appeared  to  the  dismay 
of  the  quiet  family  determined  to 
make  himself  instantly  dreaded  and 
obeyed.  Before  five  minutes  had 
elapsed,  the  whole  household  were 
flying  in  different  directions  to  execute 
the  numberless  and  capricious  orders 
which  the  stranger  issued  with  the 
rude  decision  and  command  of  an  ab- 
solute despot,  pleased  with  nothing, 
loudly  finding  fault  with  every  thing, 
and  as  it  seemed  resolved  to  give  as 
much  trouble  as  possible.  This  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  until  at  length 
Swift  dispelled  the  alarm  which  he 
had  excited  by  suddenly  resunung  that 
a&ble  and  graceful  nuumer,  wtuch  no 
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one,  when  it  pleawd  htm,  could  more 
baprntj  command. 

Thii  ii  not  B  solitary  instance — 
Swift's  moda  of  introdncinK  himself 
was  often  startling  and  whimaical  ; 
haring  one  day  made  ft  visit  to  an  ac- 
quvntance  (a  Mr.  Hoejr}  a  dispute 
npon  some  literary  topic  ensued,  when 
that  gentleman  left  the  room  in  order 
to  procure  a  book  which  had  been  re- 
forred  to — the  visitor  was  thus  left  in 
the  preaencB  of  a  »erj  joung  lady, 
who,  wholly  unconBcioos  of  the  cele- 
brity of  the  tall  churchman,  had  not 
ti««ni  attending  to  what  was  going  for- 
ward ;  the  stranger  stole  softly  behind 
her  chair,  and  suddenly  gave  her  a 
gmart  slap  on  the  cheek,  observing  to 
die  aatonnded  girl,  "  Yon  will  now 
remember  Dean  Swift  as  loi^  as  you 
BTe" — in  ■  whidi,    remarJa   Scott,   he 


T  anecdote  told  by  Sheridan 
is  worth  relatii^ ;  we  give  it  in  his 
words : — **  Capt^  Hamilton  of  Castle 
Hamilton,  a  plain  country  gentleman, 
but  of  excellent  natural  sense,  came 
upon  a  visit  at  Market-hill,  while  the 
dean  was  staying  there.  *  Sir  Arthur, 
upon  hearing  of  hia  friend's  arrival, 
ran  out  to  rec^ve  him  at  the  door, 
foUowed  by  Swift.  The  captain,  who 
did  not  see  the  dean,  as  it  was  In  the 
dosk  of  the  evening,  in  his  blunt  way, 
upon  entering  the  house,  exclaimed, 
•  that  he  waa  very  sorry  he  wan  so  un- 
fortunate to  choose  that  time  for  bis 
»iMf.'  Why  so?  ■  Because  I  hear 
Dean  Swift  is  with  you.  He  is  « 
great  scholar,  a  wit ;  a  pl^  country 
squire  will  have  but  a  bad  time  of  it 
in  his  company,  and  I  dont  like .  to  be 
baghed  at.'  Swift  then  stepped  to 
the  captain,  from  behind  Sir  Arthur 
wh«re  be  had  stood,  and  sud  to  him, 

"  Pray,  Captain  Hamilton,  do  you 
know  bow  to  say  jw(  and  no  properly  7" 

•*  Yea,  I  thiiu  I  have  understaumng 
enowh  for  that." 

<*  Then  give  me  your  hand ;  depend 
opon  it,  yon  and  I  will  ^ee  very 
weU." 

The  certain  told  me  he  never 
paaaed  two  months  so  pleasantly  in  his 
Hfe,  nor  had  ever  met  with  so  agrea- 
aUe  a  companion  as  Swift  proved  to 
be  during  tbe  whole  time." 

As  soon  a*  be  waa  completely  settled 
at  his  glebe.  Swift  b^an  to  feel  in  the 
pain*  of  separation,  Baw  necessary  to 
him  Ibe  aodety  <d  hk  Ur  pvpti  had 
become  ;    he  did  not,  however,  u- 
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knowledge  even  to  himaelf  the  tender- 
ness and  depth  of  the  interest  which 
she  had  inspired ;  indeed  in  the  inter- 
course which  had  hitherto  sulnisted 
between  them,  there  was  every  tiling 
that  tended  to  conceal  from  him  the 
treacherous  advances  of  that  fatal 
passion,  for  besides  the  nature  of  the 
situation  which  he  occupied  in  rela- 
tion to  her,  one  by  no  means  favour- 
able to  tbe  growth  of  a  romantic 
affection,  the  dispari^  of  their 
years  was  considerable,  Stella's  age 
not  exceeding  seventeen,  while  his 
amounted  to  thirty-four  years  j  he 
was  moreover  a  man  of  the  world, 
had  seen  and  convened  with  all  orders 
of  female  souety,  and  was  in  general 
a  despiser  of  "  the  sei ;"  his  contempt 
of  forms  and  ceremony,  hia  habits  of 
domination,  and  above  all  the  satirical 
moroseness  which  eeasoned  even  his 
compliments,  were,  one  would  have 
thought,  peculiarities,  however  tole- 
rable in  Kfrimd,  wholly  Irreconcileable 
with  the  character  of  a  lover.  Swift, 
therefore,  suspecting  neither  the  feel- 
ings of  Stella  nor  his  own,  urged  her 
to  remove  to  Ireland,  where,  besides 
the  society  of  an  old  and  steady  friend, 
she  might,  as  her  properly  consisted 
of  ready  money,  secure  the  advantages 
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Ireland  then  exceeding 
that  in  England.  To  this  proposM 
she  readily  acceded,  and  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Dinglcy,  an  elderly  lady,  also 


dowed  as  eminently  with  personal  as 
with  mental  perfections ;  her  beauty 
was  of  the  first  order ;  rather  above 
than  below  the  middle  stature,  her 
form  was  one  of  perfect  symmetry 
and  of  perfect  grace ;  her  hair  was  as 
black  as  the  raven ;  her  features  exqui- 
sitely regular  and  delicate  but  rattier 
pale ;  her  eyes  dark,  large,  and  full  of 
fire,  lendii^  additional  enchantment 
to  a  countenance  which  gave  lively 
expression  to  every  rapid  and  change- 
fii!  succession  and  variety  of  emotion, 
the  lightest  as  well  as  the  most  serious 
which  chequered  her  mind.  She  was 
gifted  also  with  delightful  powers  of 
playfiil  conversation  ;  and  what  is 
more  uncommon  with  an  enlarged  and 
masculine  understanding,  thus  uniting 
qualities  of  mind  which  entitled  her  to 
he  the  favourite  companion  and  con' 
Hdant  of  tlie  greateat  wit  and  the 
great«st  politician  of  the  age  in  whic' 


Ocdiery  oflUuttrioui  Iruhmm. 
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lie  lived.  Her  temper  was  cheerful, 
ber  disposition  sentle  end  docile,  but 
relieved  bj  a  high  and  noble  spirit ; 
n  aword,  shepresetitedacombiiiBtioa 
of  attributes  which  happil;  for  the 
peace  of  numtiiad  hat  seldom  existed. 
The  biographer  of  Swift  hat  &  me- 
lancholj  task  to  perform;  the  moral 
of  the  tale  which  he  tells  is  a  humi- 
liating and  a  mournful  one,  for  as  he 
ushers  in,  one  bj  one,  the  foremost 
actors  in  the  eventful  drama,  aod  telle 
of  all  the  gifts,  and  graces,  and  high 
endowments  and  perfections,  which, 
among  them,  were  so  richl;  and  won- 
derfully congregated,  it  is  but  to  con- 
vey the  lesson,  that  there  is  no  tri- 
umph which  human  energj  can  achieve, 
no  attribute  which  nature  can  bestow, 
however  ereat  and  beautiful,  capable 
of  removmg  or  even  of  softening  a 
ungle  pang  to  which  humanity  is  heir  ; 
nor  in  all  the  graces  and  attractions 
with  which  mortal  dust  can  be  clothed, 
nor  in  all  the  warmth  and  quickness 
of  the  noblest  sympathies  and  affec- 
tions, nor  in  all  the  pride  and  power  of 
intellectual  glory,  an  efficacy  to  gave 
the  brun  from  idiotcy  or  ue  heart 
.  from  breaking.  Whatever  suspicious 
or  surmises  the  arrival  of  Stella  may 
have  excited  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Laracor,  the  marked  and  industrious 
caution  of  Swift  soon  put  au  end  to 
them;  be  never  conversed  with  her 
except  in  the  preseotce  of  a  third  per- 
son, and  then  there  was  nothing  in 
his  langti^^  to  betray  other  feelbgs 
than  diose  of  unalloyed  friendship. 
This  scrupulous  delicacy  had  the  do- 
ured  effect,  the  whispers  of  gossip 
soon  died  into  silence,  and  Swift  was 
r^arded  in  no  other  light  than  as  the 
ftiend  and  guardian  of  the  beautiful 

Sung  Englishwoman.  It  is  not  t^j 
supposed  that  so  accomplished  and 
lovely  a  damsel  as  Stella,  even  in  the 
seclusion  of  Laracor,  could  long  re- 
mun  without  admirers,  and  accord- 
ingly a  suitor  soon  presented  himself, 
in  the  person  of  Doctor  William 
Tisdal,  a  clergyman  and  a  man  of 
considerable  abilities. 

Swift  probably  now  for  the  first 
time  became  aware  of  his  true  posi- 
tion. The  danger  of  losing  the  ob- 
ject of  his  affection,  and  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  a  rival  by  no  means  de- 
void of  powers  of  pleasing,  and  har- 


bouring no  prudential  scruples  to  de- 
fer the  honourable  completion  of  his 
wishes,  were  circumstances  calculated 
at  once  to  undeceive  and  to  dismay 
the  mind  of  Swift.  To  him,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  the  timeSf 
as  to  her  guardian,  Tisdal  first  ad> 
dressed  himself,  fairly  stating  hk  pre> 
sent  provision  and  his  fiiture  prospects. 
With  tUs  statement,  however.  Swift 
pretended  to  be,  or  really  was,  dissa- 
tisfied, on  the  score  of  insufficiency, 
and  compelled  the  lover  to  postpone 
his  suit  until  he  possessed  what  the 
self-appointed  guardian  should  con- 
sider an  income  adequate  to  the  main- 
tenance  of  a  family.  The  objections 
of  Swift  upon  this  account  were  after- 
wards completely  removed  by  the  im- 
provement of  Tisdal's  aflbirs;  and 
upon  that  gentleman's  renewing  his 
addresses  as  before.  Swift  declared 
himself  fiilly  satisfied,  and  allowed 
that  every  reasonable  objection  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  desires  was  at 
an  end.  There  is  too  much  reason 
to  believe  however  that  Swift  exercised 
a  sinister  influence  upon  the  mind  of 
Stella  to  the  prejudice  of  her  admirer; 
and  it  is  jostly  ohserved  by  Scott,  that 
wherever,  in  "  the  Journal  to  Stella," 
allusion  is  made  to  Tisdal,  it  is  always 
with  a  slight  or  a  sneer.*  Whether 
the  issue  of  this  gentieman's  courtship 
was  owing  to  the  ill  offices  of  his 
secret  antagonist,  or  to  the  pre-occu- 
pation  of  Stella's  heart,  can  never 
now  be  known ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
his  proposals  were  finally  met  by  a 
decisive  refusal  ft'om  the  youi^  lady 
herself.  The  intimacy  which  had  suh- 
sisted  between  the  two  rivals  did  nott 
as  might  have  been  expected,  termi- 
nate with  this  event ;  a  friendship, 
though  it  is  probable  not  a  very  waim 
one,  lingered  between  them,  down  to 
the  period  at  which  the  mind  of  Swift 
totally  declined ;  previously  to  which, 
in  the  year  1740,  the  name  of  Tisdal 
witnessed  the  Dean's  last  will.  From 
the  time  of  the  final  rejection  of  this 
suit,  Stella  would  listen  to  no  other  • 
she  considered  herself  the  destined 
bride  of  Swift.  She  hoped  on  against 
hofe,  until  at  length,  grief  and  diaan- 
pomtment  wroogot  their  slow  work) 
and  she  sank,  untimely,  with  health 
decayed  and  a  broken  heart,  willinglj 
into  the  grave. 


»  fiun  the  trath  of  6a*  ronaik. 
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Aa  Adventure  offfardreit  Fitzgerald. 


Tbb  following  brief  narmtive  contaiiu  a  Kuthful  BCCOunt  of  one  of  the  man; 
strange  iocidenU  which  chequered  the  life  of  Hardress  Uligerald— one  of  the 
nov-forgotten  heniei  who  flourished  during  the  most  etirrinj,  and,  thoueh  the 
moft  disastrous,  by  no  means  the  least  glorious  period  of  our  eventful  bistor;r< 
He  was  a  captain  of  borsc  in  the  army  of  James,  and  shared  the  fortune* 
of  his  master,  enduring  privations,  encountering  dangers,  and  submitting  to 
viciuitudes  the  most  galling  and  ruinous,  with  a  forlltude  and  a  heroism  which 
would,  if  cBU|>1ed  with  his  other  virtues,  have  rendered  the  unhappy  monarch 
whom  he  served,  the  most  illustrious  among  unfortunate  princes.     1  have  always 

E referred,  where  I  could  do  so  with  any  approach  to  accuracy,  to  give  such  re* 
lions  as  the  one  which  I  am  about  to  submit  to  you,  in  tne  _firit  perion,  and 
Id  the  words  of  the  original  narrator,  believing  that  such  a  form  of  recitation 
not  only  gives  freshness  to  the  tale,  but,  in  this  particular  instance,  by  bringing 
before  mc  and  steadily  liiing  in  my  mind's  eye  the  veteran  royalist  who  himself 
related  the  occurrence  which  I  am  about  to  record,  furnishes  an  additional  s 


mtilant  to   my  memory,  and  a  proportional  check  upon  my  imagination.     As 
nearly  as  I  can  recollect  then,  his  statement  was  as  follows : — 


Aftbh  the  fetal  battle  of  the   Boyne, 

I  came  up  in  disguise  to  Dublin,  as  did 
many  in  b  like  situation,  regarding  the 
capital  as  furnishing  at  once  a  good 
central  position  of  observation,  and  as 
secure  a  lurking  place  as  1  cared  to 
Gnd.  I  would  not  suSer  myself  to  be- 
lieve  that  the  cause  of  my  royal  mas- 
ter was  so  despente  as  it  really  was, 
and  while  I  lay  in  my  lodgings,  which 
were  posited  in  the  garret  of  a  small 
dark  house,  standing  in  the  lane  which 
runs  close  by  Audocn's  Arch,  1  bu- 
sied myself  with  continual  projects  for 
the  raising  of  the  country,  and  the  re- 
collecting of  the  fragments  of  the  de- 
feated army — plans,  you  wilt  allow,  suf- 
Gciently  magnilicent  for  a  poor  devil 
wild  dared  scarce  show  his  face  abroad 


my  personal  safety,  for  men's  minds  in 
Ihe  eily  were  greatly  occupied  with 
public  events,  and  private  amusements 
and  debaucheries,  which  were,  about 
that  time,  carried  to  an  excess  which 
onr  country  never  knew  before,  by  rea- 
•on  of  the  raking  together  from  all 
quarters  of  the  empire,  and  ir\dced 
Irom  most  parts  of  Holland,  the  most 
diBolute  and  desperate  adventurers  who 
cared  to  play  at  hazard  for  their  lives  ; 
«nd  thus  there  seamed  to  be  but  lillle 
scrutiny  into  the  ciiaracters  of  those 
who  sought  concealment. 

I  heard  much  at  diS'erent  times  of 
the  intentions  of  King  James  and  his 
puty,    but    nothing    with     certainty. 
Vol.  XV. 


Some  said  that  the  king  still  lay  in  Ire- 
land ;  others,  that  he  had  crossed  over 
to  Scotland,  to  encourage  the  High- 
landers, who,  with  Dundee  at  thrir 
head,  had  been  stirring  in  his  behoof; 
others,  again,  said  that  he  had  taken 
ship  for  France,  leaving  his  followers 
to  shift  for  themselves,  and  regarding 
his  kingdom  as  wholly  lost,  which  last 
was  the  true  version,  as  I  afterwards 
learned.  Although  I  had  been  very 
active  in  the  wars  in  Ireland,  and  had 
done  many  deeds  of  necessary,  but 
dire  severity,  which  have  often  since 
troubled  me  much  to  think  upon,  yet, 
I  doubted  not  but  that  I  might  easily 
obtain  protection  for  my  person  and  pro- 
perly from  the  Prince  of  Orange,  if  I 
sought  it  by  the  ordinary  submissions  ; 
bat  besides  that  my  conscience  and  my 
aSectiona  reiiated  such  time-serving 
concessions,  1  was  resolved  in  my  own 
mind   that   the   cause   of  the   loyalist 

ijarty  was  by  no  means  desperate,  and  I 
ooked  to  keep  myself  unimpeded  by  any 
pledge  or  promise  given  to  the  usurp- 
ing Dutchman,  that  I  might  freely  and 
honourably  take  a  share  in  any  struggle 
which  might  yet  remain  to  be  made  for 
the  right.  I  therefore  lay  quiet,  going 
forth  from  my  lodgings  but  little,  and 
that  chicBy  under  cover  of  the  dusk, 
and  conversing  hardly  at  all,  except 
with  those  whom  I  well  knew.  I  had 
like  once  to  have  paid  dearly  fur  relax- 
ing this  caution  ;  forgoing  into  a  tavern 
one  evening  nSar  the  'Tholsel,  I  had 
the  confidence  to  throw  off  my  hat,  and 


jilt  Adamturt  ^HardrMi  FUifgiraU, 
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sit  there  with  my  t»CB  qtule  expoied,      hand,  and  walking  up  (o  faim,  I  fint 
when  a  fellow  comiiig  m  with  same      made  a  bow  to  the  Ironpert  who  Mt« 
llio  >pri^htJiiie*i  of  thi:ir 


troopera,  they  fell  a-booung:,  and  hein; 
■otnewhat  warmed,  Ihe^  bejj:^  tu  drink 
"  conrnaiiM  to  popery,"  and  the  like, 
and  to  compel  the  peaceable  penoas 
wbo  bap(i«Ded  to  ait  there,  to  join  them 
in  ao  doln;.  Though  I  waa  rather 
hot-blooded,  I  wat  reaolred  to  say  no- 
thii^  to  attract  notice  t  but,  at  the 
Mine  time,  if  urged  U>  pledge  the  toaaia 
which  they  were  compelling  othcri  to 
drink,  to  resist  doing  to.  With  the 
JDteat  to  withdraw  myaelf  quietly  from 
the  place,  I  paid  my  reckoning,  and 
putting  on  my  hat,  ww  going  into  the 
•ireet,  when  the  countrynaa  who  had 
come  in  with  the  aoldien,  called  out, 
"Mop  that  popith  tom-cat,"  and  run* 
Ding  acroai  the  room,  be  got  to  the 
door  before  me,  and,  ihuttiag  it,  placed 
hit  back  agaiuit  it,  tg  prevent  my  going 
ouL  Though,  with  much  difficulty, 
I  kept  an  appearance  of  qulctneu,  and 
turning  lo  tne  fellow,  who,  from  hi* 
•ccent,  I  judged  to  be  a  aorthem,  and 
whoae  fvce  I  knew,  tlioiigh,  to  thi* 
day,  I  cannot  tay  where  1  had  teen 
him  before,  I  obierved  verr  calmly — 

"Sir,  I  oam«  in  here  wiin  no  other 
deugn  than  to  refreah  mytelf,  without 
offending  any  mas.  I  Uie  paid  my 
reekoning,  and  nowdeiire  to  gu  forth. 
If  there  ia  anything  within  reaaon  that 
I  Mn  do  to  satitfy  you,  and  to  prevent 
trouble  and  delay  to  mytelf,  name  your 
lermv  and  if  they  be  hut  fiur,  I  will 
Ifaokly  comply  with  them." 

He  quickly  replied  : — 

"  You  are  Hardreu  FiUgeraU,  the 
bloody  popijh  c«ptain,  that  oauged  the 
twelve  men  at  Derry." 

I  felt  that  I  wai  iu  tome  danger,  but 
being  a  itrooff  man,  and  uied  tu  perila 
of  aU  kindi,  it  wai  not  ewy  to  discon- 
cert mc>  I  loolted  then  steadily  at  ibe 
fellow,  and,  iu  a  voice  of  much  couG- 
deuce,  I 


Uujhing  a  ,    , 

facetious  friend,  aid  then  another 
himself,  wheu  eeying,  *'  G  .  -  damn 
younelf  and  your  cause,'  I  Sung  the 
ale  straight  into  his  face,  and  before  be 
bad  time  to  reeover  himself,  I  struck 
him  with  my  whole  force  and  wiright 
with  the  pewter  pot  upon  the  head,  so 
strong  a  blow,  that  he  lell,  for  aught  I 
know,  dead  upou  the  floor,  and  nothing 
but  the  handle  of  the  vessel  remained 
in  my  hand.  I  opened  the  door,  but 
one  of  the  dragoons  drew  his  sabre, 
and  ran  at  me  In  avenge  hiscompjnion. 
With  my  hand  I  put  aside  the  blade  of 
the  sword,  narroHly  escaping  what  he 
had  intended  for  me,  the  point  actually 
tearing  open  my  <rest ;  wltnout  allowing 
him  lime  to  repeat  his  thrust,  I  struck 
him  in  the  face  with  mv  clenched  fist 
BO  sound  a  blow  that  he  rolled  back 
into  the  room  with  the  force  of  a  tennis 
ball.  It  was  well  for  me  that  the  rest 
were  half  drunk,  and  the  evening  dark, 
for  otherwise,  my  fullr  would  iufallibly 
have  cost  me  my  life.  As  it  wa*,  1 
reached  my  garret  in  safety,  with  a  re- 
solution  to  frequent  tavern*  no  more 
until  better  timet. 

My  little  patience  and  money  were 
well  nigh  exhausted,  wheu,  after  much 
doubt  and  uncertainty,  and  many  coH' 
flicting  reports,  I  was  aatured  that  the 
flower  of  the  rujalist  army,  under  the 
Duke  of  Berwick  and  General  Boialeau. 
occupied  the  city  of  Limerick,  with  a 
determination  to  hold  that  forlreta 
against  the  Prince's  forces,  and  that  a 
French  fleet  of  great  power,  and  well 
freighted  with  arms,  ammunition,  and 
men  was  riding  in  the  Shannon,  under 
the  walls  of  the  town  i  but  this  last  re- 

f>ort  was,  like  many  others  then  clrcu- 
sled,  untrue,  there  being,  indeed,  a  pro- 
mise and  eipeclation  of  such  assistance, 

. .,  but  no  arrival  of  It  till  too  late.     The 

I  am  neither  •  papist,  a  royalist,      army  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  aaid 


xar  ft  Fiuigerald,  but  an  honcsler  pro- 
lattant,  mayhap,  than  many  who  mjke 
louder  professions.' 

"  Then,  drink  the  honest  raau'a  toast," 
■aid  he,  "damnation  to  the  p'ipe.  and 
confusion  tu  skulking  Jemmy  and  his 
nin-aw^y  crew." 

"  Yourself  shall  hear  me,"  taid  I, 
taking  the  largest  pewter  pot  thut  lay 
within  my  reach.  "  Tjpttcr,  till  tiiii 
with  ale  I  1  grieve  to  say,  I  can  afford 
notbing  butter." 

1  took  th<  vessel  of  liquor  in  my 


apidly  approaching  the  town,  in 
order  to  commence  tlie  siege.  On 
hearing  this,  and  being  made  ar  certain 
iia  the  vagueness  and  unsatisfactory  oa. 
lure  of  my  information,  which  rauw 
Dot  from  any  auihrniic  source,  would 
peimili  at  lean  lieing  sure  of  the  main 
point,  which  all  allowed,  namely,  that 
Limerick  was  held  for  the  king,  and 
being  hI<o  naturally  fond  of  enlerpriae, 
and  impatient  of  idleness,  I  took  the 
rpsolution  to  travel  thither,  and,  if  |ios- 
sible,  to  tlirow  inyscll'  into  the  city,  in 
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onler  to  lead  what  utiatance  I  might 
to  mj  rormer  coinpanioQ*  in  arow,  wall 
knowing  that  nay  toan  of  ttraag  con- 
■lituttonand  of  tome  einerience,  might 
eaiiJy  muke  himielf  oieful  lo  it  garrifon 
in  their  itrAiteaed  lituiiioa.  Whea  I 
hdd  taken  thii  reMlutlon,  I  wh  Dot 
long  in  putting  it  ioUi  eiecutioa,  md 
Bi  ihe  licit  itup  in  the  matter,  I  turned 
half  of  the  moiief  which  remHiDad  with 
ne,  in  all  about  leventeen  pouadi,  into 
■mall  warei  and  loerchaudiie,  auch  ai 
IraTellinif  trader*  u*e  to  deal  in,  mid 
the  reii,  eiceptiiig  aoina  ihillingi 
which  I  carried  home  for  lu?  inline' 
diate  espeniei.'I  saved  carefulljp  in  the 
lining  at  lOf  breechet  waiatliand,  hop- 
ing that  the  tale  ol  tny  earamiidillei 
■ight  eaaily  luppl;  ma  wilh  *ub«i*tcace 
upno  the  road.  I  \e(t  Dublin  upau  a 
Eiid^  morning  in  the  tnoath  of  Sep- 
tember, wilh  a  talerubJy  heavjt  pack 
upon  laj  back.  I  trai  a  itrang  man 
and  a  good  walker,  and  one  day  with 
another  travelled  eatily  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  mile*  in  each  day,  much  time 
being  lull  in  the  towoa  of  any  nute  mi 
the  way,  where,  toavuidiuspicion,  I  wa« 
obliged  la  make  tome  itay,  as  if  to  tell 
m^  warei.  I  did  nut  travel  directly  to 
Limeriek,  but  turned  far  into  Tippe- 
nry,  going  near  to  the  borden  of  Cork. 
Upon  the  listh  day  arter  my  departure 
&om  Diiblio,  I  learned,  cerlamit/,  Irom 
fomc  rdlowi  who  were  returning  from 
trafficking  with  the  loldien,  that  the 
•rmy  of  the  Prince  waa  actually  en- 
camped before  Limerick,  upon  theiouth 
■ide  of  the  Shannon  ;  in  order,  then, 
to  enter  the  city  without  inteiruptioa, 
I  muK  need*  croit  the  river,  and  I  wai 
much  in  doubt  whether  to  do  lo  by  boat 
from  Kerry,  which  I  might  have  easily 
done,  into  the  Earl  of  Clare'i  land,  and 
tho*  into  the  beleagured  city,  or  to 
take  what  seemed  the  ewier  way,  ons, 
howeier,  about  which  I  had  certain  ml*. 
gi*inf:i,  which,  by  tho  way,  aFterwarda 
tamed  out  to  b«  juit  enough ;  this  way 
wa>  to  crooi  the  Shannon  at  O'UrieuV 
Bridge,  or  at  KilUloe  into  the  county  of 
Clare.  I  feared,  however,  that  both 
thete  pauea  were  guarded  by  the 
Prince's  force*,  and  reiolved,  if  lucb 
were  lite  cate,  not  lo  essay  to  croM,  for 
I  wa*  not  lilted  to  auitaio  a  acrutiny, 
lUTing  about  me,  though  pretty  lafely 
Kcured,  my  commission  from  King 
Jamei,  which,  though  a  dangerous  com- 

Kion,  I  would  not  have  parted  from 
with  my  Tife.     I  teltled  then,  in  my 
own  miud,  that  if  the  brldgva  were 


guarded,  I  would  walk  ■■  fir  m  Put*' 
tunaa,  where  1  might  croia,  though  at 
a  considerable  iacrifioe  of  tima  ;  and 
having  determined  upon  thit  course,  I 
turned  directly  towards  Killaloe.  I 
reached  the  foot  of  the  mouBtuo,  or 
rather  high  hill,  called  Keeper — which 
had  been  pointed  out  to  me  a*  a  land- 
mark,  lying  directly  between  me  and 
Killaloe,  in  the  evening,  and  having 
Mcended  some  way,  the  darkneai  and 
fug  overtook  me.  The  evening  waa 
very  chilly  and  myself  weary,  hungry, 
and  much  in  need  of  sleep,  ao  that  I 
preferred  seeking  to  cros*  the  hill, 
though  at  some  risk,  to  remaining  upon 
it  throughout  the  night ;  stumbling  over 
rock*  and  sinking  into  bog  mire,  as  the 
nature  of  the  ground  varied,  I  slowly 
and  laboriouil^  plodded  on,  makinr 
very  little  way  in  proportion  to  the  toil 
it  cost  me.  After  half  an  hour's  slow 
walking,  or  rather  rambling,  for  owing^ 
to  the  dark,  I  very  soon  lost  my  direo- 
tion,  1  at  last  heard  the  sound  of  mn- 
niog  water,  and  with  aome  little  trouble 
revched  the  edge  uf  &  brook,  which  ran 
in  the  bottom  uf  a  deep  gulley  i  this  I 
knew  would  furniih  a  sure  guide  to  the 
low  ground),  where  I  might  promise 
myself  that  I  ibould  speedily  meet  with 
some  house  or  cabin  where  I  might  fliiil 
shelter  (or  Ihe  night.  Ths  stream  which 
1  followed  flowed  at  the  bottom  of  a 
rough  and  swampy  glen,  very  steep  and 
making  many  abrupt  turns,  and  so  dark, 
owing  more  to  Ihe  fog  than  to  the  want 
of  Ihe  moon,  (for  though  not  high,  I  be- 
lieve it  had  risen  at  Ihs  time,)  that  I 
continually  fell  over  fragments  of  rook, 
and  stumbled  up  to  my  middle  into  the 
rivulet,  which  1  tought  to  follow.  In 
this  way.  drenched,  weary,  and  with  mr 
patience  almoat  exhausted,  I  was  toiU 
iiig  onward,  when  turning  a  sharp  angle 
in  the  winding  glen,  I  found  myself 
within  tome  twenty  yards  of  a  gronp  of 
wild-looking  men,  gathered  in  Tariou 
attitudes  round  a  glowing  turf  Are.  I 
was  so  surprised  at  this  rencontre,  that 
I  stopped  short,  and  for  a  time  wa*  la 
doubt  whether  (o  turn  baokortoaccott 
them.  A  minute's thoughtsatiatled  me 
that  I  ought  to  make  np  lo  the  fellowa, 
and  trust  to  their  good  faith  for  what- 
ever assistance  they  could  give  me. 
I  determined  then  to  do  this,  havinc 
great  faith  In  the  impulses  of  my  mlo^ 
which,  whenever  I  have  been  in  jeo- 
pardy, aa  in  my  life  I  ofien  have,alwaja 
Sirompted  me  aright.  The  ttrong  red 
igbt  of  the  Bie  ihowed.me  plainljr 
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enough  that  the  group  conwsted  not  of 
■oldjen,  but  of  Iriib  keruca,  or  countrj'- 
tnen,  moit  of  them  wrjpped  in  heavy 
■nanttet,  and  with  no  o(hcrcOTerm)i:ror 
their  headi  thao  that  aSucded  hj  their 
long,  rough  hair.  There  was  nothing 
about  tbem  which  1  could  tec,  to  ioti- 
mate  whether  their  object  were  peace- 
ful or  warlike,  but  I  aRerwsrda  Touiid 
that  tbcy  bad  neaoona  enough,  ibougb 
of  their  own  rude  faihian.  There  were 
ID  all  aliout  twentj  penoni  asiembled 
around  the  Ere,  (ome  sittiug  upon  such 
btocka  of  stone  M  happened  to  lie  in 
the  waj.othemtretched  at  (heir  length 
on  the  ground.  "  God  sare  ;ou,  boys," 
■aid  I.  adrancing  towards  the  party. 
The  men  who  had  been  talking  and 
laogbing  together,  inatantlv  pauted, 
and  two  of  them — tail  and  powerful 
fellowi — matched  up  each  a  weapon, 
■ometbing  like  a  ihart  halberd  with  a 
nauive  iron  head,  an  inttruncnt  which 
tbej  called  among  themselvet  a  rapp, 
and  with  two  or  tbree  long  Et:idea  thej 
came  up  with  me,  and  laying  hold  upon 
my  arma  drew  me,  not,  you  may  eully 
believe,  making  much  reaiatance,  to- 
•rarda  the  fite.  When  I  reached  the ' 
place  where  the  Egurei  were  tested, 
the  two  men  still  held  me  firmly,  and 
•ome  olhen  threw  aome  bandfuli  of 
dry  fuel  upon  the  red  en)ber>,  which 
blazing  up,  caat  a  atrong  liKht  upon  me. 
When  they  had  aatisfied  tbemaelvea  as 
to  my  appearance,  they  began  to  ques- 
tion me  very  cloacly  ai  to  my  ])UTpuie 
in  being  upon  the  nill  at  auch  an  un- 
■eaaonule  hour,  atkingf  toe,  what  was 
my  occupation,  where  I  had  been,  and 
whither  I  wu  going?  Theae  questions 
were  put  to  me  in  English  by  an  old 
half- military  looking  man,  who  trans- 
lated into  that  language  the  augifeitioni 
which  hi*  companions  fur  the  must  pait 
threw  out  in  Irish.  I  did  not  choose  to 
commit  myself  to  these  ft-Ilows,  br  tell- 
ing tbem  my  real  character  end  ]>ur- 
posc,  and  therefore  I  represented  my- 
icif  as  a  poor  travelling  chapman,  who 
had  been  at  Cork,  and  was  seeking  his 
way  to  Killaloe,  in  order  to  cross  over 
into  Clare  and  thence  to  the  city  of 
Galway.  My  account  did  not  aei^m 
fiilly  to  aatisfy  the  men.  I  heard  one 
fellow  say  in  Irish,  which  Ixnguatre  I 
understood, "  may  be  he  is  a  spy  j"  they 
then  whispered  together  far  a  lime,  and 
the  little  man,  who  was  their  »pokean))*n, 
came  over  to  me  and  said,  "  do  you 
know  what  we  do  uiili  spies — we 
knock  tbeirbruDS  out,  my  friend.'    He 


then  turned  back  to  them  with  whom 
ho  had  been  whispering,  und  talked  in  a 
low  lone  again  with  tbem  for  a  consi- 
derable lime.  I  now  felt  very  nncom' 
fortable,  not  knowing  what  these  m- 
vagea,  for  they  appeared  nothing  better, 
might  design  against  me.  Twice  or 
thrice  I  had  serious  thoughts  of  break- 
ing from  them,  but  the  two  guards  who 
were  placed  upon  me,  held  me  fast  by 
the  arms,  and  even  had  1  succeeded  in 
shaking  them  off,  I  should  soon  have 
been  overtaken,  encumbered  aa  I  was 
with  a  heavy  pack,  and  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  lye  of  the  ground,  or  else,  if  I 
were  ao  eiceediugly  lucky  aa  to  escape 
out  of  their  hanila,  1  still  had  the  chance 
orfallinginiothoie  of  some  other  party 
of  the  same  kind.  1  therefore  patiently 
awaited  the  itaue  of  their  deliberatione, 
which,  I  made  no  do:ibt,  affected  me 
nearly.  I  turned  to  the  men  who  held 
me,  and  one  arcertheotherasked  them. 
Id  their  own  language,  "  why  they  held 
me  ?"  adding,  "  1  am  but  a  poor  ped- 
lar, as  you  see.  1  have  neither  money 
nor  money":!  worth,  for  the  sake  of 
which  you  should  do  me  hurl  ;  you  may 
have  my  pack,  and  all  that  it  contains,  if 
you  deaire  it — but  do  not  injure  me.' 
To  alt  this  they  gave  no  answer,  but 
savagely  deaired  me  to  hold  my  tongue. 
I  accordingly  remained  aitent,  deter- 
mined if  Ibe  worst  came,  to  declare  to 
the  whole  party,  who,  I  doubted  not, 
were  friendly,  as  were  all  the  Irish  pea- 
santry in  the  south,  to  the  Royal  ratue, 
my  real  character  and  deaign  ;  and  if 
this  avowal  fuikd  me,  I  was  resolved 
to  make  a  desperate  effort  to  escape. 
or  at  leaat  to  give  my  life  at  the  dearest 
price  I  could.  I  was  not  kept  long  In 
suspense,  for  the  little  veteran  who  had 
spoken  to  ine  at  lir^t,  came  over,  and 
desiring  the  two  men  to  bring  me  after 
hiin.  led  the  way  along  a  brolen  path, 
which  wound  by  the  side  of  the  steep 
glen,  I  was  obliged  willy  nilly  to  go 
with  them,  and  half-dragging,  and  half- 
carrying  me,  they  brought  me  by  the 
fath,  which  now  became  very  steep. 
>r  some  hundrpd  vards  without  stop. 
fing,  M  hen,  suddenly  coming  to  a  itind, 
found  myself  close  befote  the  door  of 
some  houao  or  bni,  I  could  not  aee 
which,  thniuffh  the  pl.tnks  of  which  a 
strong  llght'was  streaming.  At  this 
door  roy  conductor  stopped,  and  lap- 
piny  gently  at  it,  it  wai  openi:d  by  a 
stout  ftllow.  with  hiiffcoRt  and  jack- 
boots, and  piatola  muck  in  his  belt,  «« 
also  a  long  cavalry  awnid  by  his  aide. 
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He  apoke  with  my  guide,  and  to  my  no 
■mall  $ati  abet  ion,  in  French,  wiiich  con- 
riucedmc  th^it  he  uae  one  of  the  suldiers 
■bom  Loui'i  had  sent  to  support  our 
king,  aad  n  ho  were  said  to  have  arrived 
in  Limerick,  though,  as  I  observed 
above,  not  uith  truth.  1  vras  niiicb  as- 
tared  by  this  circumstance,  and  made 
noduubt  but  Chat  1  had  rullen  in  with 
o*e  of  those  marauding'  parties  of 
ulive  IrUh,  who,  placing  themselves 
ander  the  guidance  of  men  of  courage 
and  eiperience.  had  done  much  brave 
indencntial  service  to  the  cause  of 
the  king.  Thesoldier  entered  an  inuer- 
door  in  the  apartment,  which  opening 
disclose^l  a  nide,dTeary,  and  dilapidated 
loom,  with  a  luw  plank  ceiling,  moch 
dueoloured  by  the  smoke  which  hung 
nipended  Id  heavy  masses,  descending 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  ground,  and 
completely  ohacoring  the  upper  region* 
of  tlie  chamber,  A  Urge  fire  or  turf 
and  heath  was  burning  under  a  liind  of 
mde  chimney,  shaped  like  a  large  Tim- 
Bel,  but  by  no  means  discharging  the 
fsnctioiia  for  which  it  was  intended. 
Into  this  inauspicious  apartment  was  I 
conducted  by  my  strange  cumptiniong. 
In  the  next  room  I  beard  voices  em- 
ployed, as  it  peemed.  in  brief  question- 
ing and  answer,  end  in  a  minute  the 
soldier  re- entered  the  room,  and  having 
nid,  ■■  voire  priiionier — le  General  veut 
le  voir,"  he  led  the  way  into  the  inner 
room,  which  in  point  of  comfort  and 
deanlineM  was  not  a  whit  better  than  the 
finl.  S<»ted  at  a  clumsy  plank  table 
placed  aliout  the  middle  of  the  tloor, 
■IS  a  powerrullj  built  man,  of  almost 
eolosial  stature — his  military  accoutre- 
ments, cniiasB  and  rich  regimentnl 
dothei,  soiled,  deranged,  and  spattered 
with  reeent  hard  travel, the  flowing  wit', 
surmounted  by  the  cocked  hat  and 
plume,  still  rested  upon  his  head — on 
the  table  lay  his  sword  belt  with  its  ap- 
pendage, and  a  pair  of  long  holster 
ptilols,  some  papers,  and  pen  and  iuk, 
•lio,  a  stone  jug,  and  the  fragments  of 
a  hasty  meal ;  his  attitude  betokened 
the  languor  of  fatigue  ;  his  lell  hand 
was  buried  beyond  the  lace  ruffle  in  the 
breast  of  his  cdisock,  and  the  elbow  of 
bis  right  rested  upon  the  table,  so  as 
Id  support  his  head  ;  from  his  mouth 
protruded  a  tobacco  pipe,  which  as  I 
entered  he  alowly  wilhdrew.  A  single 
glance  at  the  honest,  R-ood-bumoured, 
comely  face  of  the  soldier,  satishcd  n|e 
of  his  identity,  and  removing  my  hat 
ban  my    head   I    said,    "  God  save 
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General  SarseHeld  ;"  (he  General  nod- 
ded. "  I  am  a  prisoner  here  under 
strange  circumstances.*  I  continued. 
"  1  uppear  before  you  in  a  strange  dis- 
guise ;  you  do  not  recognise  Caplaio 
Hardress  Fiti-Gerald,"  "  Eh,  how's 
this,"  said  he,  approaching  me  with  the 
light.  •■  1  am  that  Hardreta  ¥M^ 
Gerald."  I  repeated, "whoserved  under 
you  at  the  Bujne,  and  upon  the  day  of 
the  action  had  the  honour  to  protect 
yourperson  at  the  expense  of  hii  own  t' 
at  the  same  time  I  turned  aside  the 
hair  which  covered  the  scar,  which  yon 
well  know  upon  my  forehead, then  much 
more  remarkable  than  it  is  now.  The 
General  on  seeing  this,  at  once  recog- 
nised me,  and  embracing  me  cordially, 
made  me  sit  down,  and  while  I  nnstrap- 

Eed  my  pack,  a  tedious  job,  my  fingera 
eitig  nearly  numbed  with  cold,  sent 
the  men  forth  to  procure  me  some  provi' 
sion.  llie  General's  horse  was  it&bled 
in  a  comer  of  the  chamber  where  wo 
sate^  and  hia  war-saddle  lay  upon  the 
floor  ;  at  the  br  end  of  the  room  was 
s  second  door,  which  lay  half  open — a 
bogwood  lire  burned  oiiH  hearth  some- 
what less  rude  than  the  one  which  I  had 
first  seen,  but  still  very  little  better  ap- 
poinCedaith&chimney,for  thick  wreatns 
of  smoke  were  eddying  with  every  fit- 
ful gust,  about  the  room.  Close  by  the 
fire  was  strewed  a  bed  of  heath,  intended 
I  supposcd.forthestalM-art  limbs  of  the 
General.  "  Hardress  Fittgerald,*  said 
he,  tiling  his  eyes  gravely  upon  me, 
while  he  slowly  removed  the  tobacco 
pipe  from  his  mouth,  "  I  remember  you, 
strong,  bold  and  cunning  in  your  war- 
like trade,  the  moredesperate  iin  enters 
prize,  the  more  ready  for  it,  you— I 
would  gladly  engage  you,  for  1  know 
you  trustworthy,  to  peiform  a  piece  of 
duty,  requiring  it  may  be,  no  extraor- 
dinary Duality  to  tulfif,  and  yet  perhaps, 
as  accidents  may  happen,  demanding 
every  attribute  ol  daring  and  dexterity 
which  belongs  to  you."  Here  he  paused 
fur  some  moments.  I  ow  n  I  felt  some- 
what flattered  by  the  terms  in  which  he 
spoke  of  me,  knowing  him  to  be  but 
little  given  to  compliments,  and  not 
having  any  plan  in  ray  head,  farther 
than  the  rendering  what  service  I  might 
to  the  canse  of  the  King,  caring  very 
little  as  to  the  road  in  which  my  duty 
nii)iht  lie,  1  frankly  replied,  "Sir,  I 
hope  it'  opportunity  offers,  I  shall  ap- 
pGur  to  deserve  the  honourable  terms 
in  which  jou  are  pleased  to  speak  of 
toe.    In  a  righteous  causa   1  tear  not 
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woiudt  or  dettii  i  and  in  diiiehBrKing      I  fell 


the  iervice  you  reqaire,  and  if 
within  the  compui  of  my  wit  or  power, 
I  will  fully  and  bilhrullj  perform  it — 
)ui*e  I  Mid  enough?"  "  That  i»  well, 
very  well,  my  rrietid — you  (peak  well, 
mai  manrutly,'  replied  the  General,  ■■  I 
want  you  to  convey  lo  the '  banda  of 
QeneTal  Boiileau,  now  In  the  dtv  of 
Ltraerickia  (mall  written  packet ;  there 
if  aonie  danger,  mark  me,  of  your  blUn^ 
in  wiihaome  outpoat  or  itraggiiu^  party 
ofthe  Prioce'iarmy.  If yooBTetakeu 
nnawarea  by  any  of  the  enemy  yon  mutt 
ditpoae  of  the  packet  inaide  your  per- 
MD,  rather  than  let  it  fall  into  their 
band*,  that  il,  you  miut  eat  it ;  and  if 
they  gfo  to  ouewion  yon  with  thumb 
•erewt,  or  tne  like,  aniwer  nothingr  t 
let  them  knock  your  braint  out  lirat,' 
in  illuatratioD,  I  luppote  of  the  latter 
alteraatire,  he  knocked  the  aihei  out  of 
hi*  pipe  upon  the  table  at  be  uttered  it. 
'The  packet,"  he  continued,  "you 
riiall  ha*e  to-morrow  moraine  ;  mean 
time  comfort  Touraelf  with  food  and 
afterward!  wltn  lieep ;  you  will  want, 
mayhap,  all  yonr  ilrength  and  witi  on 
the  morrow  ;"  I  applied  layaelf,  Forth- 
with, to  the  homely  &re  which  they  hud 
proided,  and  I  confeu  that  I  never 
made  a  meal  lo  heartily  to  my  latiiraa- 
tion. 

It  waa  a  beaullful,  clear,  autumn 
moTning,  and  the  le*el  beami  of  the 
early  aun  were  ■lanting  orer  the  brown 
heath,  which  cioihed  the  aide*  of  ihe 
moantain.and  glittering  in  the  ihoniand 
bright  drop*  which  the  melting  hoar- 
froit  had  lefl  behind  it,  and  the  white 
misla  were  lying  like  broad  lakea  in  the 
Talleyf,  when,  with  my  pedlar's  pack 
apon  my  bacli,  and  General  3anelield'i 

firecioua  dr«patch  in  my  boaont,  1  let 
brth,  refreihed  and  couraeeoui. 

Ai  I  deacended  the  hill,  my  heart 
apanded  and  my  apirits  rote  under  the 
InBueacea  which  turrounded  me — the 
keen,  clear,  bracing  air  <^  the  morning, 
the  bright,  sloping  aunihipe,  the  merry 
■ongA  of  the  amiQ  birdi,  and  the  dli- 
tant  Bouuda  of  awakening  labour  that 
flouted  up  from  the  plaint — all  eonapired 
to  tlir  my  heart  within  me — and  more 
like  amad-csp  boy,  broken  loose  from 
achool,  than  a  man  of  sober  yean 
Upon  a  miuiou  of  doubt  and  danger, 
I  trod  lightly  on,  whistling  and  singing 
alternately  for  very  joy.  At  1  ap- 
proached  the  olyect  of  my  early  mitTtuii 


with  a  connfryman,  eanr,  aa 
of  his  kind,  fur  news.  I  gave 
him  what  little  1  had  collected,  and 
profeiwng  great  leaJ  for  the  king,  which 
indeed,  I  always  cherished,  J  won 
upon  hii  conRdence  to  far,  that  he  be- 
came much  more  communicative  than 
the  peaiantry  in  those  quarters  are  ge- 
nerally wont  to  be  to  strangen.  Frota 
him  1  learned  that  there  was  a  company 
of  dragoons  in  William's  service,  quar- 
tered at  Killaloe  ;  but  he  could  not  tell 
whether  the  passage  of  the  bridge  wat 
ttopped  by  them  or  not )  trith  a  resolti- 
tion,  at  all  events,  to  make  the  attempt 
to  crosa,  lapproached  thetown — when 
I  came  within  tight  of  the  river  I 
quickly  perceived  that  it  wat  »o  iwollen 
with  the  recent  rains,  at,  indeed,  the 
countryman  had  told  me,  that  the  fordi 
were  wholly  unpasioble.  I  stopped 
then,  upon  a  tlight  eminence  overlouk- 
ing  the  village,  with  a  view  to  recoa- 
noilre  and  to  arrange  my  plan*  in  raao 
of  interruption  ;  while  thus  engaged, 
the  wind  blowing  gently  from  the  west, 
in  which  quarter  Limerick  lay,  1  dis- 
tinctly heard  the  explosion  of  the  can- 
non which  played  from  and  against  the 
city,  though  at  a  distance  of  eleven  milea 
at  the  least.  1  never  yet  heard  the 
muitc  that  had  for  me  half  the  attrac- 
tion* of  that  sullen  sound,  and  at  t 
noted  again  and  again  the  distant  thun- 
der that  proriaimed  ihe  perils,  and  the 
valour,  and  the  faithfulness  of  my  bre- 
thren, my  heart  swelled  with  pride  and 
the  tears  rose  to  my  eyes,  and  liftirig  up 
my  hands  to  heaven,  I  prayed  to  God 
that  1  mi^ht  be  spared  to  take  a  part 
in  the  righteous  quarrel  that  wa*  ther« 
so  brarely  mainluined.'  I  felt,  indeed, 
at  this  moment  a  longing,  more  intense 
than  I  have  the  power  lo  describe,  lo 
be  at  once  with  my  brave  companion* 
in  armt,  and  to  inwardly  excited  and 
itlrred  up,  a«  if  I  had  been  actually 
within  live  minutes'  march  of  the  6eld 
of  battle.  It  WHS  now  almost  noon, 
and  I  had  walked  hard  from  the  morn- 
ing, across  a  difficult  and  broken  coun- 
try, to  that  I  was  a  little  fatigued,  and 
in  no  small  degree  hungry.  As  1  ap- 
proached the  hamlet  I  was  gUd  to  sea 
lo  the  window  of  a  poor  hovel,  leveral 
large  cakes  of  meal  displayed,  ns  if  to 
induce  purchasers  to  enter.  1  wa*  right 
in  regarding  this  exhibition  as  an  iuti- 
mation  that  entertainment  might  be 
procured  within,  fur,  upon  entering 
and  inquiring,  I  wat  speedily  invited 
by  the  poor  woiaan,  who,  it  appetved 
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kept  Ihi*  bambte  hotiu  or  refrnbnient. 
to  Uf  doirn  my  puck  and  seat  ttijK\f 
hj  m  pooderoui  tiible,  upon  which  ihe 
pTomwed  la  *erre  me  villi  a  dinner  fit 
far  ■  kin^ — and,  Indeed,  to  my  mind, 
■be  amplj  rnlrilled  her  engagement,  by 
toppljinj;  Die  abandintlf  with  eggi, 
baron,  and  trheaien  cakes,  which  1  di*> 
emaed  with  a  zeal  wblch  almoat  sar- 
prttsd  myaelf.  Having  disputed  cribe 
•olid  part  of  my  entertaminent,  I  wu 
proceedin;  to  regale  myself  wHh  a 
(mMmiaf  netsare  of  stron;;  Waters, 
when  my  attention  was  arreMed  bj  the 
•oond  of  hone^  hooh  hi  brisk  motion 
Bpon  Ihe  broken  rtnd,  and  ctidently 
approaching  the  hotel  in  which  I  wa> 
■I  thM  manent  seated.  The  ominous 
clank  of  sword  scablnrds  and  the  jingie 
of  brass  accoatrementK,  atinqnnred, 
BnequiTocallj,  that  the  horaetsen  were 
of  the  miiilarj  profession. 

■  The  red  cnats  will  ttop  hers  nn- 
dutibledlf ,"  said  the  <ild  woman,  otnerv- 
Iny,  t  tnpposc.  the  aniiety  of  my  coun- 
leoance,  "  tber  nerer  past  it  without 
eonhig  hi  for  half  an  hour  to  drink  or 
•moke  ;  if  yoD  desire  lo  aroid  them,  I 
ran  hide  von  Mfelj,  but  dinil  loae  s 
■omeni,  ihey  will  b«  here  before  you 
can  count  a  bnndred." 

1  thanked  the  good  woman  for  ber 
hoapilaMr  ual  j  Int  I  felt  a  repugnance 
to  cuncealiflg  myself  u  ahe  suggested, 
wbid)  was  eDhiDced  bv  the  conM)Mi»- 
ttcM  that  if  by  anr  aecMent  1  were  de- 
lected whHe  Inriiing  In  the  room,  ny 
Ittoalloo  woold  of  itself  inevitably  lewd 
to  suspicion!  and  probabtr  to  discovery. 
I,  Iberefore,  dcelifted  tier  offer,  and 
■waitMi  in  suspense  the  entrance  of  Ihe 
Mldier*.  I  had  time  before  they  msda 
their  appearance  to  more  mv  test  hur* 
Hedly  from  the  table  to  the  hearth, 
where,  nofler  the  shade  of  the  large 
dtioin*/  I  ml.^ht  Observe  the  coming 
tifllors,  with  In*  chance  of  being  my- 
•elf  icmarked  npun.  Aa  my  hostesa 
h«d  anticipated,  the  horfemen  drew  up 
M  the  door  of  Ihe  bat,  and   Ave  dra- 

CM  entered  the  dark  chamlter  where 
aited  Ihem,  Leaving  their  horsri 
at  the  entrance,  with  much  ntHie  and 
riatler  they  proceeded  (o  aeat  them- 
•eUe*  and  call  for  liquor.  Three  of 
theae  fcllows  were  Dntchmen,  and  in- 
deed all  betottged,  aa  I  aOerwarda 
(bund,  to  a  Duleti  regiment,  which  had 
been  recruited  with  Ifiih  and  English, 
u  also  partly  offlceted  from  the  same 
mtiona.  Being  mpplied  with  pijie* 
nd  drink  tbey  loon  iKeane  nerry, 


\i\ 

and  not  aufferiDg  Ibelr  laioking  lo  in- 
terfere wilh  their  convetaaliDA,  tbey 
talked  lond  and  qnickly,  for  the  moat 
part  in  a  sort  of  tMrbarous  langvaga, 
neither-  Diitrh  nor  English,  but  com- 
pounded of  butb.  Tbey  were  lo  Dce«> 
E'ed  with  {heir  own  jocolarity  that  1 
id  very  great  hopea  of  escaping  ob- 
servation   altogether,     and    remained 


quietly  sealed  Id  a  corner  of  the  obim- 
ney,  leanitig  back  upon  my  —  ~~  " 
asleep.  My  taciturnity  and  qi 
however,  did  not  avail  me,  for  ow.  „ 
theae  feliowt  coming  over  lathe  bearth 
lo  tight  his  pipe,  perceived  me,  and 
looking  me  very  bard  in  the  facv,  ba 
•aid, 

"  What  countryman  are  yon  brollieTi 
tliat  yon  ait  with  a  covered  bead  to  UM 
room  with  Ihe  Prince'aaoldteTaV  At 
Ihe  aatne  lime  he  tosaed  my  hat  eff  mjr 
head    into  the   fire  ;     I    waa  not   fool 


Involve  me  in  a  broil  so  dangeroua  W 
my  pirrson  and  ruinous  lo  mt  achemcaf 
aa  a  riot  whh  these  aoldiers  matt 
prove.  1,  therefore,  quleity  taking  np 
my  hat  and  shaking  Ihe  aabea  out  af  M 
obtervedf 

'  Sir,  1  crave  ytnr  pardon  If  1  have 
offended  ym ;  I  am  a  ttrat^cefln  tb«a«  , 
quarters,  and  a  poor.  Ignorant,  humMs 
man,  desiring  only  to  drive  my  little 
trade  in  treace,  so  far  aa  that  may  bs 
done  In  these  tfoubloua  timca." 

"And  what  may  yonr  tradu  btf 
•aid  the  same  fallow. 

"  1  am  a  Iravelling  merehanl,'  I  re> 
plied,  "  and  sell  my  Warea  aa  Cheap  ■• 
■ny  trader  in  the  country." 

"  Lei  na  tec  them  forthwltb,"  ail^ 
he,  'mayhap  I  or  my  comradea  maf 
Want  somelbing  which  you  can  supply. 
Where  Islhy  chest  friend?  thon  ■iwtt 
have  ready  money,'  (winking  at  hia 
companions)  '  ready  money,  and  |:w>d 
weigbt,  and  loond  metal,  none  of  yoW 
rascally  pinchbeck.  £b,  my  ladaf 
Bring  fonb  the  good*  sad  let  na 
aec.' 

Thni  nrged,  I  should  have  betrayed 
myielf  had  Ihetitiledlodoaa required, 
and  uniions,  upon  any  terms,  lo  quiet 
Ihese  turbulcBl  men  of  war,  I  nn> 
bucliled  my  pack  niid  exhibited  ita  con- 
tents upon  the  table  before  them. 

"  A  pair  of  lace  ruffles,  by  the  Lord," 
Bald  one,  unceremonioualy  seizing  upm 
the  articles  he  named. 

■■  A  phial  of  perfuHie,*  continued 
aoDlbcr,  tmnbllng    over    the  hrra^ 
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which  I  'had  submitted  to  them ; 
"  wuhballi,  cQmba,  gtatjonery,  ilippen, 

•mall   knivei.  tobacco,   by  ;  thU 

merchant  is  a  prize,  mark  me,  bonest 
fellon-,  the  man  who  wroa^s  tlue  shull 
•uSer,  fore  Gad  be  eliall,  thou  shnlt  be 
itSt\y  dealt  with,"  (thia  he  said  while  in 
the  act  of  pocketing  a  amall  ailver  to- 
bacco-box, ibe  Tuoat  yaluable  article  iu 
die  lot,)"you  shall  come  with  melo head 
quaHera,  the  captain  will  deal  «ith  you, 
and  never  haggle  about  the  price,  I 
promiae  thee  hia  good  will,  and  thou 
wilt  conaidcT  me  accordingly — you'll 
Sod  bim  a  profitable  customer,  he  has 
money  witnout  end,  and  throwi  it 
about  like  a  gentleman — if  ao  be  aa  I 
tell  thee  I  shall  expect,  and  my  com- 
rades here,  a  piece  or  tiro  in  the  way 
of  a  complimeDt — but  of  thii  anon — 
come  then  with  oa,  buckle  on  thy  pack, 
quickly  friend." 

There  waa  no  nae  in  my  declaring 
my  willingneaa  to  deal  with  themtelTca 
in  preferfocc ,  to  their  master,  it  waa 
clear  that  they  had  reiolved  that  I 
■bould,  in  the  most  expeditious  and 
adTantageoui  way,  turn  my  goods  into 
money,  that  they  might  eicUe  upon 
me  to  the  amount  of  their  wiinea. 
The  worthy  who  had  taken  a  lead  In 
these  arrangements,  anil  who,  by  bis 
•tripes,  I  perceived  to  be  a  corporal, 
baring  insisted  on  my  taking  a  dram 
with  him  to  cement  our  newly  formed 
friendship,  for  which,  however,  he  re- 
quested me  to  pay,  made  me  mount 
behind  one  of  his  comradea,  and  the 
patty,  of  which  I  thus  formed  an  un- 
willing member,  moved  at  a  slow  trot 
towards  the  quarters  of  the  troop. 
They  reined  up  their  horse*  at  the 
head  of  the  long  bridge,  which  at  this 
village  spans  the  broad  watera  of  the 
Shannon,  connecting  the  opposite 
counties  of  Tipperary  and  Clare.  A 
■mall  tower  buiti  oiijiinBlly,  no  doubt, 
to  protect  and  to  defend  this  pass,  oc- 
cupied the  near  extremity  of  the 
bridge,  and  in  its  rere,  but  connected 
with  it,  atood  several  straggling  huild- 
inga  rather  dilapidated.  A  dismounted 
trooper  kept  guard  at  the  door,  and 
my  conductor  having  tlismouuled,  as 
also  the  corporal,  llie  latter  inquired, 

"  Is  (he  captain  in  his  quattrrai'' 

"He is."  replied  the  sentinel. 

And  without  more  ado  my  compa- 
nion shovi'd  me  into  the  entrance  of 
the  9in;i1l  dark  tower,  and  opening  a 
rfoor  at  the  exlreuiity  of  the  narrow 
chamber   into    which   we   had   passed 
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from  the  street,  we  entered  k 
room  in  which  were  aeated  some  half 
doxcn  oSceia  of  various  ranks  end  agea 
engaged  In  drinking,  and  smoking,  and 
play  ;  I  glanced  rapidly  from  man  to 
man,  and  waa  nearly  satisfied  by  mj 
inspection,  when  one  of  the  gentlemen 
whose  back  had  be«n  turned  toviarda 
the  place  where  1  stood,  suddenly 
changed  his  position  and  looked  to- 
wards me  ;  as  soon  as  I  saw  hi*  face, 
my  heart  sunk  within  me,  and  I  knew 
that  my  life  or  death  was  balanced,  aa 
it  were,  upon  a  racor'a  edge — the  name 
of  ihii  man  whose  unexpected  appear- 
ance thu*  affected  me  was  Hugh  Oli- 
ver, and  good  and  strong  reason  had  I 
to  dread  liim  ;  for  so  bitterly  did  he 
hate  me,  that  to  this  moment,  I  do  ve- 
rily believe  he  would  have  compaaaed 
my  death  if  it  lay  in  hi*  power  to  do  so, 
even  at  the  haurd  of  bis  own  life  and 
soul  i  for  I  had  been,  thoughGod  know*, 
wilh  many  sore  struggliogs  and  at  the 
stem  call  of  public  duty,  the  judge  and 
condemner  of  his  brother,  and  though 
the  military  law,  which  I  waa  called 
upon  to  administer,  would  permit  no 
other  course  or  sentence  than  the 
bloody  one  which  I  was  compelled  to 
pursue,  yet  even  to  this  hour  the  re- 
collection of  that  deed  is  heavy  at  my 
breast.  As  soon  as  1  saw  this  man  I 
felt  that  my  safety  depended  upon  th« 
accident  of  bis  not  recognising  me 
through  the  disguise  which  I  had  as- 
sumed, an  accident  against  which  were 
many  chances,  for  he  well  knew  my 
person  and  appearance. 

It  was  too  late,  now,  to  deatroy  Ge- 
neral Sarsefleld's  inatructions,  any  at- 
tempt to  do  so  would  ensure  detection ; 
all  then  depended  upon  a  caat  of  the 
die.  When  the  first  moment  of  dis- 
may and  heart^ickeoing  agitation  had 
passed.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  my  mind 
acquired  a  collectedness  and  cleamest 
more  complete  and  intense  than  I  had 
ever   eapcrienced  before.     I  instantly 

Rerceived  that  he  did  not  know  me, 
ir  turning  from  me  to  the  soldier  with 
an  air  of  indifference,  he  said— 

"lathi*  a  prisoner  or  s  deserter? 
What  have  you  brought  him  here  for, 
airra  T 

"  Yonr  wisdom  will  regard  him  a* 
you  see  fit.  may  it  please  you,'  aaid 
the  cr>rporai.  "  The  man  is  a  travelling 
merchant,  and,  overtaking  him  upon 
the  road,  close  by  old  Dame  Mac- 
Donagh's  cot.  I  thought  I  mieht  a* 
well  make  a  sort  of  prisoner  of  him. 
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Ihtt  jpoar  honour  might  ute  bim  ai 
nigtit  appeal  most  convenient ;  he  hai 
many  commodities  which  are  not  un- 
worthy of  price  in  this  wilderneaa,  and 
lome  whicn  ;ou  maj'  condescend  to 
make  tue  of  yourself.  May  he  exhibit 
the  goods  he  haa  for  «ale,  a'nt  pleaae 
yonr 

**  Ay,  let  ui  see  them,"  said  he. 

"  Unbuckle  your  pack,"  excUimed 
the  corporal,  with  tbe  aaroe  tone  of 
cammasd  with  which,  at  tbe  head  of 
bia  guard,  he  would  hare  aaid  "re- 
ooTer  vouT  arms"-^"  unbuckle  your 
pack,  fellow,  and  show  your  goods  to 
the  captain — here  where  you  are." 

The  conclusioD  of  his  directions 
WU  suggested  by  my  eudearouring  to 
inoTe  round  in  order  to  get  my  back 
towards  the  windows,  hoping  by  keep- 
ing my  bee  in  the  shade,  to  escape 
detection.  In  this  manseiivre,  how- 
erer,  I  was  foiled  by  the  ImperlousneM 
of  the  soldier,  and  iuwardly  cursing 
his  ill-timed  interference,  I  proceeded 
to  present  my  merchandise  to  the 
loving  contemplatioa  of  the  officers, 
who  thronged  around  me,  with  a  strong 
light  from  an  opposite  window  full 
npoo  my  face. 

As  I  conlinued  to  traffic  with  these 
gentlemen,  I  observed  with  no  small 
anxiety  the  eyes  of  Captain  Oliver 
Crequently  fixed  upon  me  with  a  kind 
of  dubious  inquiring  gaze. 

"  I  think  my  honest  Fellow,"  he  said 
at'last,  "that  1  have  seen  you  some- 
where before  this.  Have  you  oHen 
dealt  with  tbe  military  T 

"  I  have  traded,  sir,"  said  I,  "  with 
the  soldiery  many  a  time,  and  always 
been  honourably  treated.  Will  your 
worsbip  please  to  buy  a  pair  of  lace 
loffles  / — tery  cheap,  your  worship." 

"  Why   do  you  wear  your  hair  -~ 

promise  you,  I  think  no  good  of  thee. 


IT  your  face,  sir!"  said  Oliv 
without  noticing  my  suggestion. 


throw  back  your  hair,  i 
thee  plainly.  Hold  up  your  face,  and 
look  straight  at  me  ;  throw  back  your 
hair,  sir," 

I  felt  that  all  chance  of  escape  was 
at  an  end  ;  and  stepping  forward  as 
near  as  the  table  would  allow  me  to 
him,  I  raised  my  head,  threw  back  my 
hair,  and  fixed  my  eyea  sternly  and 
boldly  upon  his  face.  I  saw  that  he 
knew  me  instantly,  for  hit  countenance 
turned  as  pale  as  asbes  with  surprise 
and  hatred  ;  he  started  up,  placing  bis 
hand  insiinctively  upon  bis  strord  hill. 


and  glariog  at  me  with  a  look  so 
deadly,  that  1  thought  every  moment 
he  would  strike  his  sword  into  my 
heart.  He  said  in  a  kind  of  whisper, 
■■  Hardicss  Fitzgerald?" 

"Yes,"  said  I  boldly,  for  the  excite- 
ment of  the  scene  had  effectually 
stirred  my  blood,  "  Hardress  Fitzgerald 
is  before  you.  I  know  you  well.  Cap- 
tain Oliver.  I  know  how  you  bate 
me.  I  know  how  you  thirst  for  my 
blood  1  but  in  a  good  cause,  and  in  the 
hands  of  God,  1  defy  you.' 

"  You  are  a  desperate  villain,  sir," 
said  Captain  Oliver;  "a  rebel  and  a 
murderer.     Hollo,   there,  guard,  seize 

As  the  soldiers  entered  I  threw  my 
eyes  hastily  r9und  the  room,  and  ob- 
serving a  glowing  fire  upon  the  hearth, 
I  suddenly  drew  Geneml  SHrselield's 
packet  from  my  bosom,  and  casting  it 
upon  the   embers,    pUnted    my    foot 

"Secure  Ibe  papers,'  shouted  the 
Captaia,  and  almost  instantly  I  was 
lain  prostrate  and  senseless  upon  tbe 
floor,  by  a  blow  from  tbe  butt  of  a 
carbine. 

1  cannot  saj  how  long  I  contiuued 
in  a  state  of  torpor  ;  but  at  length, 
having  slowly  recovered  mv  seuses,  I 
found  myself  lyiu^  firmly  handcuffed 
upon  the  floor  ol  a  small  chamber, 
through  a  narrow  loop-hule  in  one  of 
whose  wJIs  the  evening  sun  was  shi- 
ning.  1  was  chilled  with  cold  artd  damp, 
and  drenched  in  blood,  which  had 
flowed  in  large  quantities  from  tlie 
wound  on  my  head.  By  a  strong 
effort  I  shook  off  the  sick  drowsiness 
which  still  hung  upon  tne,  and  weak 
and  giddy  1  rose  with  pain  and  diffi- 
culty to  m^  feet.  The  chamber  or 
rather  celt  in  which  I  stood,  was  about 
eight  feet  square,  and  of  a  height  very 
disproportiuncil  to  its  other  dimeiiuons 
— its  altitude  from  the  floor  to  the 
Ceiling  being  not  less  than  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet.  A  narrow  ilit  placed 
high  in  the  wall  admitted  a  scanty 
light,  but  sufficient  to  assure  me  that 
my  prison  contained  nothing  to  render 
the  sojourn  of  its  tenant  a  whit  less 
comfurllesB  than  my  worst  enemy  could 
have  wished.  My  lirsL  impulse  was 
naturally  to  examine  the  se 
the  door-^the  loophole  wiii< 
mentioned  being  too  higli 
narrow  to  afford  a  chants  of  escape. 
I  listened  attentively  to  ascertain  if 
possible,  whether  ot  not  a  guard  bad 
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been  placed  apoo  the  ooUide.  Not  a 
•ouoff  wan  to  be  heard.  I  now  placed 
my  ihoulder  to  thp  dooT,  and  lought 
with  all  taj  combined  airengih  and 
weight  to  force  il  open  ;  it,  howeter, 
resifted  alt  mj  elfarli,  aod  Ihui  baffled 
in  my  appeal  to  mere  animal  pnwer, 
eihauited  and  disheartened,  I  threw 
mjteir  on  the  ground.  It  nai  not  in 
mj  nature,  however,  long  lo  submit  to 
the  apathy  of  dnpair,  and  iii  h  few 
Diinutct  I  w«t  on  my  feet  again.  With 
palient  acriiliny  I  endeavoured  to  at- 
oertain  the  nature  of  the  faitenlng;! 
which  lecured  the  door.  The  plan! 
fortunately  having  been  nailed  together 
fre^h,  bad  ahrunk  considerably,  to  w 
to  leave  «ide  cbinki  between  each  and 
iu  neighbour.  By  meani  of  these 
■perturet,  I  aaw  that  my  dungeon  wa< 
aecnted,  not  by  a  lock,  at  1  biid  Teared, 
but  by  a  itrong  ivooden  bar,  running 
horiiimtally  acrou  the  door,  about 
midway  upon  the  outside. 

"  Now,"  thought  I,  "if  I  can  bnl  alip 
mj  hni^eri  through  the  opening  of  the 
planka,   I  can  eailly  remove  tba  bar. 

My  attempt  I,  however,  were  all 
fruitruted  by  the  maimer  in  which  my 
bands  were  fastened  together,  each 
embarrasting  the  other,  and  rendering 
my  efforts  so  hopelessly  clumsy,  that  I 
was  obliged  to  give  them  over  in  de- 
apair.  I  turned  with  ■  ligh  from  my 
last  hope.and  began  to  pace  my  narrow 
prison  floor,  when  my  eye  suddenly 
encountered  an  old  rtisly  nail  or  hold- 
hsC  slicking  in  the  wall.  All  Die  gold 
of  Pliiius  would  ni>t  have  been  to 
welcome  as  that  rusty  piece  of  iron. 
I  instantly  wrun^  it  from  the  wall,  and 
inserting  the  puiot  between  (he  planks 
of  the  door  into  the  bolt,  and  working 
)(  backwards  and  forwards,  I  had  at 
length  the  unspeakable  saiisfaction  to 
perceive  that  the  beam  was  actually 
yielding  to  my  efforts,  and  gradually 
sliding  into  its  l>erth  in  the  wall.  I  have 
olVen  been  engaged  in  struggles  where 
great  bodily  strength  was  requited  and 
every  thew  and  rinew  in  the  system 
taied  to  the  ntlermoit,  but,  strange  as 
It  may  appear,  I  never  was  so  com- 
pletely eitiausled  and  overcome  by 
any  labout  as  by  this  comparatively 
trifling  task.  Again  and  again  was  I 
oblig<^todesist,until  my  cminped  linger 
joTnts  rpcovered  their  power  j  bnt,  at 
length  my  perseverance  was  rewarded, 
fur,  little  by  little,  1  succeeded  In  re- 
novin^  the  bolt,  so  far  a*  to  allow  the 
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door  to  open  tnlBctently  to  pAfmit  ne 
lo  pas*.  With  some  sqneettng  I  mic> 
ceeded  in  forcing  my  way  into  ■  small 
passage,  upon  which  my  prison  door 
opened.  This  led  into  a  chamber, 
somewhat  more  spacious  than  ray  cri), 
but  still  containing  no  fnmrture,  and 
affording  no  means  of  escape  to  ons 
BO  crippled  with  bonds  as  Iwaa.  At 
the  far  extremity  of  this  room  was  a 
door  which  stood  ajar,  and,  slcalthlljr 
passing  through  rt,  Ifound  myself  in  a 
room,  eoniairiing  nothing  but  a  tbir 
raw  hides,  which  rendered  the  atmo*- 
phere  nearly  intolerable.  Here  I 
checked  myself,  for  I  heard  voices  In 
busy  conversation  in  the  neit  room, 
I  stole  softly  lo  the  door  which  sepa> 
rated  the  chamber  in  which  I  stood 
from  that  from  which  the  voices  pro- 
ceeded. A  moment  served  to  con- 
vince me  thxt  any  attemnt  upon  it 
would  be  worM  than  fruitless,  for  it 
was  secured  upon  the  ooislde  by  a 
strong  lock,  besides  two  barf,  all  which 
I  was  enobled  to  ascertain  bv  meanl 
of  the  sjme  defect  in  the  jolniog  of 
the  planks,  which  I  have  mentioned  at 
bcliinging  to  the  inner  door.  I  had 
approached  this  door  very  softly,  to 
that  iny  proximity  being  wholly  utisus- 


mption.  Planting  myself  close  t«  ths 
door,  1  applied  my  eye  to  one  of  th« 
chinks  which  separated  the  boards, 
and  thus  obtained  a  foil  view  of  the 
chamber  and  its  occupants.  It  Wat 
the  vfry  apartment  into  which  t  had 
been  fiitt  conducted;  the  outer  door 
which  faced  the  one  at  which  I  stood, 
was  closed,  and  at  a  small  table  wer« 
■cateJ  the  only  tcnanti  of  the  room,— 
two  officers,  one  of  whuoi  was  Captain 
Oliver;  the  latter  wai  reading  a  paper 
which,  I  made  no  doubt,  was  the  do- 
cument with  which  I  had  been  en- 
trusted. 

'  The  fellow  deserve!  it,  no  doubt,* 
Mid  the  jnnior  officer.  "  Bat,  me* 
thinks.  Considering  our  orders  from 
head -quarters,  you  deal  somewhat  tOO 

"Nephew,  nephew,"  said  Cantahi 
Oliver,  "you  mistake  the  tenor  of  our 
orders.  We  were  directed  lo  conci- 
liate the  peasantry  by  fair  and  gentle 
treatment,  but  not  to  suffer  spies  and 
traitors  lo  escape.  This  packet  Is  of 
lome  value,  though  not,  iit  all  its  parti, 
intelligible  to  me.  The  bearer  hat 
nade  hit  waj  hither  under  a  dlsgtdte, 
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which,  along  vhb  the  other  etrcuRMtan- 
eet  of  hii  Hppcftrance  here,  a  lufficient 
to  coniict  him  ai  ■  apT.' 

There  wm  a  pause  here,  and  aflw  « 
few  tninuie*  the  Tounger  officer  laid  : 

'  Spj  i«  B  hira  lerm.  do  doubt,  on- 
etc ;  bat  it  ii  noisible,  nay,  ]ike1f ,  that 
thk  poor  deril  sought  merely  to  carrr 
the  parcel,  with  which  he  wat  chargea, 
in  lafetir  to  its  deatlnatioo.  Pshaw  1 
he  i*  tufficientljr  poTiUhiKl  if  fou  dock 
him,  for  ten  minutet  or«o,  between  the 
bfidee  and  the  mill-dmn.* 

"Youn^r  man,"  said  Oliver,  some* 
what  tternlf .  "  do  not  obtrude  your 
adTicc  where  it  it  not  called  foT,-lthl( 
mao,  for  whom  you  plead,  murdered 
yottr  own  Tatber.' 

1  coirld  out  see  how  thia  announce- 
ment affected  the  penon  to  whom  it 
wa*  addressed,  for  his  back  was  to- 
wards me  1  but  I  conjectured,  easily, 
that  my  last  poor  chance  was  ^one,  Tor 
■  long  silence  ensued,  Oaptaio  OIU 
Ter  at  length  reiumed  : 

*  I  know  the  villain  well  ;  I  know 
him  capable  at  aaf  crime  i  but,  by 
-  —  his  last  card  is  '  '  ■'  -  '  ■' 
game  ia  op  ; — he  sha 
moon  rise  tii-night.' 

There  was  here  another  pause  ;— 
Oliver  rose,  and,  going  to  the  ooler 
door,  called ; 

"Hewson!  Hewson!" 

A  irrim -looking  corporal  entered. 

"  Hewaon,  have  your  guard  ready  at 
«igfat  o'clock,  with  their  carbines  clean, 
and  a  round  of  ball-carlridge  each. 
Keep  lliem  sober ;  and,  further,  plant 
two  upright  posts  at  the  near  end  of 
tlie  bridge,  wiib  a  cross  one  at  tnn,  in 
the  manner  of  a  gibbet.  See  to  these 
natters,  Hewson:  I  shall  be  with  yon 
^Medity." 

The  corporal  made  his  salutations 
and  retired.  Oliver  deliberately  fold- 
ed up  the  papers  wh'ich  1  had  been 
Cummistloned  with,  and  placing  them 
in  the  pocket  of  ht«  vest,  ne  said  : 

**  Canning,  cunning  Master  Hardrns 
Piltgenld  hath  made  a  false  step ;  the 
old  foi  is  in  ibe  (oils.  HardrcM  Fits- 
genld,  Hardress  Fitzgerald,  1  will  blot 
you  out," 

He  repealed  these  words  sereral 
times,  at  the  same  time  rubbing  his 
finger  strongly  upon  the  table,  as  If  he 
•ou;; ht  to  erase  a  Slain  ; 

**  /  mill  blot  jiou  out !  " 

There  wa*  a  kind  of  glee  In  his 
manner  and  eipieisioa  which  chilled 
my  veiY  heart 


•■  YoD  shall  be  flrtt  abot  Hhe  ■  dog. 
and  then  hanged  like  a  dog : — shot  to> 
night,  and  hung  to-morrow ;  hung  at 
(he  bridge-head  i  hung,  until  your 
bones  drop  asunder  I  *" 

II  is  Impossible  to  describe  the  n- 
m  witn  whic 
and  to  ps 
which  he  intended  for  n 
ved.  however,  that  his  face  was  deadlr 
pale,  and  felt  assured  that  bis  «onsci- 
ence,  and  Inward  convictions,  wera 
struggling  against  hts  cruel  resolve. 
Without  further  comment  the  two  offi- 
cers left  (he  room — I  suppose  to  over- 
see the  preparaiioni  which  were  belnf 
made  (or  the  deed  of  uhlch  I  wua  to 
be  the  victim.  A  chill,  sick  horror 
crept  over  me  as  they  retired,  and  1 
felt,  for  the  moment,  U]>on  the  brink  of 
swooning.  This  feeling,  however, 
speedily  gave  place  to  a  sensation  still 
more  terrible — a  state  of  eicileneni 
so  intense  and  tremendous  as  to  boN 
der  upon  literal  madness,  supervened  | 
my  bruin  reeled  and  throbbed  as  if  It 
would  burst ;  thoughts  the  wildest  and 
the  roost  hideous  flashed  through  my 
mind  whb  a  sponlaneou*  rapidity  that 
scared  my  very  soul  ;  while,  all  ibfl 
time,  1  felt  a  strange  and  rrighiful  Im- 
pulse lo  bnrat  into  uncontrolled  Isugh- 
ter.  Gradually  this  fearful  paroiysm 
pasted  away.  I  kneeled  and  prayed 
lerventiv,  and  felt  comforted  and  as- 
sured I  but  still  1  could  not  view  th« 
slow  approaches  of  certain  death  wltl>< 
out  an  agllBlion  llltle  short  of  agony. 

I  hate  stood  in  battle  many  a  lime, 
when  the  chances  of  escape  were  fear- 
fully small.  I  have  coofronted  foe- 
men  in  the  deadly  breach.  I  hare 
inarched,  with  a  constant  heart,  against 
the  caunon't  mouth.  Again  and  again 
has  the  beast  which  I  bestrode  been 
shot  ander  me  i  agdin  and  again  have 
I  seen  the  comrades  who  walked  be- 
side me  in  an  instant  laid  for  ever  In 
(he  dust.  Again  and  Bfain  have  I 
been  in  the  thick  of  battle,  and  of  its 
mortal  dan^rers,  and  never  I'elt  my 
heart  to  shake,  or  a  single  nerve  to 
tremble  ;  but  now,  helpless,  maoacled, 
imprisoned,  doomed,  forced  to  watch 
the  approaches  of  an  inevitable  fate  t 
to  wait,  silent  and  moveless,  while 
death  as  it  were  errpt  towards  me, 
human  nature  was  laied  lo  the  utter- 
must  to  bear  the  horrible  tituaiiou. 

I  returned  again  to  the  closet  in 
which  I  had  found  myself  upon  rect^ 
Tering  from  the  swoon. 
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The  eTeoing  tunahine  and  twilight 
was  Tait  melting  into  darknesi,  when  I 
heard  Ihe  outer  door,  thai  which  com- 
municated with  the  guard-room  in 
which  the  officen  had  been  aiausiiig 
themselves,  opeucd  and  locked  agaia 
Qpon  the  iniide.  A  meaaured  step 
then  approached,  and  the  door  of  the 
wretched  cell  in  which  I  lay  being: 
rudely  pushed  opeu,  a  soldier  entered, 
who  carried  something  in  his  hand, 
but,  owing  to  the  obscurity  of  the 
place,  1  could  not  see  whaL 

''Art  thou  awake,  fellow?"  aaid  he^ 
in  a  gruff  voice.  "Stir  thyaelf ;  get 
upon  tby  legs." 

His  orders  were  enforced  bj  no 
very  gentle  application  of  bw  military 
boot. 

**  Friend,"  said  I,  rising  with  diffi- 
culty, "you  need  not  insult  a  dying 
roao.  You  have  been  sent  hither  to 
conduct  me  to  death.  Lead  on  I  My 
trust  is  in  God,  that  he  will  forgive  me 
my  sins,  and  receive  my  soul,  redeeoi- 
ed  bv  the  blood  of  his  Son." 

There  here  intervened  a  pause  of 
(ome  length,  at  the  end  of  vchirb  the 
■oldier  said,  in  the  tame  grufF  voice, 
but  in  a  lower  key  : 

"  Look  ve,  comrade,  it  will  be  your 
own  fault  if  you  die  this  night.  On 
one  condition  i  promise  to  get  you  out 
of  tbia  bobble  with  a  whole  skin  ;  but, 
if  yoo  go  to  any  of  your  d d  gam- 
mon, by  G — ,  before  two  houis  are 
passed,  you  trill  have  as  many  holes  in 
your  carcase  as  a  target." 

**  Name  your  conditions,"  said  1  ; 
"and  if  they  consist  with  honor,  I  will 
never  baulk  at  the  offer," 

*'  Here  they  are:  you  are  to  be  shot 
to-night,  by  Captain  Oliver's  orders  ; 
the  carbines  are  cleaned  for  the  job, 
and  the  cartridges  served  out  to  the 
men.     By  G —  I  tell  you  the  truth." 

or  this  1  needed  not  much  penua- 
don,  and  intimated  to  the  man  my  con- 
viction that  he  spoke  truth. 

"Well,  then,"  he  continued,  "now 
for  the  means  of  avoiding  this  u^ly 
busineu.  Captain  Oliver  rides  this 
night  to  head-quarters,  with  the  papers 
which  yoo  carried.  Before  he  staris 
he  will  pay  you  a  visit,  to  lish  what  he 
can  out  of  you,  with  all  Ihe  fine  pro- 
mises he  can  make.  Humour  him  a 
little,  and.  when  you  find  an  oppor* 
tunity,  stab  him  iu  the  throat  above 
the  cuirass." 

"  k  feasible  plan,  surely,"  said  I, 
lusiog  my  shackled  haods,  "  for  a  man 
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tbiis  completely  crippled  and  without  a 
weapon." 

"  I  will  manage  all  that  presently  for 
you,"  said  the  soldier ;  "  when  you  have 
tlius  dealt  with  him,  take  his  cloak  and 
hat,  and  so  forth,  and  put  them  on ;  the 

EBpers  you  will  find  in  the  pocket  of 
is  vest,  in  a  red  leather  case  ;  walk 
boldly  out — I  am  appointed  to  tida 
with  'Captuin  Oliver,  and  you  will  find 
me  holding  bis  bone  and  my  own  by 
the  door  (  mount  quickly,  and  f  will 
do  the  same,  and  then  we  will  ride  for 
our  lives  across  the  bridi^e.  You  will 
&nd  the  holster  pistols  louded  in  case  of 
pursuit,  and  with  the  devil's  help,  we 
shall  rcacb  Limerick  without  a  hair 
hurt — my  only  condirion  is,  that  when 
you  strike  Oliver,  you  strike  home,  and 
again  and  again,  until  he  xe^iaihetl — 
and  I  trust  to  your  honour  to  remember 
me  when  we  reach  the  town.' 

I  cannot  say  whether  I  resolved  right 
or  wrong,  but  I  thought  my  situation, 
and  the  conduct  of  Captain  Oliver, 
warranted  me  in  acceding  to  the  con- 
diiions  propounded  by  my  visitaut,and 
with  alacrity  1  told  him  so,  and  desired 

promised   I 


I  give  me  the  power,  at  he  had 
promised  to  do,  of  executing  them. 
With  speed  and  promptitude  he  drew 
a  small  key  from  his  pocket,  and  in  an 
instantthe  manacles  were  removed  from 
my  bands.  How  my  heart  bounded 
within  mc  as  my  wrists  were  released 
from  the  iron  gripe  of  the  shackles — the 
first  Klep  towards  freedom  was  made — 
my  self-reliance  returned,  and  1  felt 
assured  of  success. 

"  Now  for  the  weapon,"  said  \. 

"  I  fear  me  you  will  find  it  rather 
clumsy,"  said  he,  "but  if  well  handled 
it  will  do  as  well  as  the  best  Toledo  ; 
it  is  the  only  thing  I  could  get,  but  1 
sharpened  it  myself  i  it  has  an  edge 
like  a  skeau." 

He  placed  in  my  hand  thesteet  head 
of  a  halberd.  Grasping  it  firmly,  I 
found  that  it  made,  by  no  means  a  bad 
weapon  in  point  of  convenience,  for  it 
fell  iu  the  hand  like  a  heavy  dagger, 
the  portion  which  formed  the  blade  or 
point  being  crossed  nearly  at  the  lower 
extremity  by  a  small  bar  of  metal,  at 
one  side  shaped  into  the  form  of  an  axe, 
and  at  the  other  into  that  of  a  book— 
these  two  transverse  appendages  being 
muffled  by  the  folds  of  my  cravat, 
which  I  removed  for  the  purpose,  form- 
ed a  perfect  guard  or  bilt,  and  the 
lower  extremity  formed  like  a  lube  in 
which  the  pike  handle  had  been  iowiU 
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ed,  tfforded  ample  ipace  for  the  grasp 
of  my  hand — the  poiet  had  been  oiude 
*■  ibarp  u  a  needle,  and  the  metal  he 
luurrd  me  iras  good.  Thus  equipped 
be  tell  me,  having  observed,  "  ihe  Cap. 
tain  lent  me  lo  bring  you  to  your 
KDSCB,  and  give  yon  some  water,  that 
be  might  find  you  proper  Tor  bia  viait ; 
here  ii  the  pitcher,  1  think  t  have  re- 
vived jou  auRiciently  Tor  [he  Captain's 
"  With  a  low  savage  laugh  be 
lo  my  reBection».  Having 
eniniDed  and  arranged  the  weapon,  1 
Cirerully  bound  the  ends  of  the  cravat 
with  which  1  had  secured  the  crou 
part  of  the  spear  head,  firmly  round  my 
wrist,  M  that  in  case  of  a  struggle  it 
might  not  easily  be  forced  fiom  my 
hand,  and  having  made  these  precau- 
tionary diapositioDS,  1  sate  down  upon 
tlie  ground  with  my  back  against  the 
Will,  and  my  hands  together  under  my 
co»t,Bwaiting my  visitor.  Thetimewore 
■lowly  on  ;  the  dusk  became  dimmer 
ind  dimmer,  until  it  nearly  bordered  on 
tola)  darkneM.  "  How's  this,"  aud  1 
inwardly,  "  Captkin  Oliver  yon  said  1 
ibaatd  not  tee  the  moon  rite  ta*nigbt ; 
niFlhinkt  you  are  somewhat  tardy  in 
fulfilling  your  prophecy."  As  I  made 
this  reiectioD,  a  noise  atthe  outer  door 
announced  the  entrance  of  a  visitant 
1  knew  that  the  decisive  moment  was 
come,  and  letting  my  head  sink  upon 
ny  breast,  and  assuring  myaell  that  my 
hands  were  concealed,  I  awaited,  in  the 
tttitude  of  deep  dejecliuD,  the  approach 
of  my  foe  and  betrayer.  As  I  had  ex- 
pected. Captain  Oliver  entered  the 
room  where  1  lay  ;  he  was  equipped 
for  instant  duty,  as  fat  at  the  imperfect 
twilight  would  allow  me  to  see  j  the 
long  sword  clanked  upon  the  floor,  as 
he  made  his  way  through  Ihe  lobbies, 
which  led  to  my  place  ofcontinemerit ; 
his  ample  military  cloak  hung  upon 
bii  arm — bis  cocked  hut  was  upon  his 
head,  and  in  allpointa  he  was  prepared 
for  Ihe  road.  Tbis  tallied  exuelly  with 
vliai  my  stiaDge  infurmant  liail  told 
Be.  I  felt  my  hejrt  swell  and  my 
breath  cume  thick,  as  the  awful  moment 
which  was  towilness  the  death -struggle 
of  one  or  other  of  ui  approached. 
Captain  Oliver  stood  within  a  yard  or 
Iwo  of  the  place  where  I  sat,  or  ralher 
lay.  and  folding  his  arms  he  remained 
•ilenlfor  a  minnleor  two,  as  ifarranging 
in  bii  mind  how  he  should  address  ine. 
"  Hardress  Filtgerald,~  he  began  at 
length.  "  are  you  awake  ?  stand  up  if 
yuu  desire  to  bear  of  matters  nearly 


touching  your  life  or  Jeath  ;  get  op,  I 
say." 

1  arose,  do^edly,  and  affecting  the 
awkwardmoveinentsorooe  whose  ban  da 
were  bound, 

«  Well,"  said  I,  "  what  would  you  of 
me  ? — is  it  not  enough  that  I  am  thua 
imprisoned,  without  a  cause,  and  about, 
as  I  suspect,  to  suffer  a  most  unjust  and 
violent  sentence,  but  must  I  also  be  dii- 
turbed  during  Ihe  few  moments  left  me 
for  reflection  and  repentance,  by  the 
presence  of  my  persecutor.  What  do 
you  want  of  me  ?" 

"  As  to  your  Buoishment,  sir,'  said 
he,  "  your  own  aeserts  have,  no  doubt. 
au^ested  the  likelihood  of  it  to  your 
mind  ;  hut  I  now  am  with  you  to  let 
you  know,  that  whatever  mitigation  of 
your  sentence  you  may  look  for,  must 
he  earned  by  your  compliance  with  my 
orders.  You  must  frankly  and  fully 
eipliiin  the  contents  of  the  packet 
which  you  endeavoured  (his  day  to  de- 
stroy, and  farther,  you  must  tell  all  that 
you  know  of  the  designs  of  the  popish 

"  And  if  I  do  Ihts  I  am  to  eipect  a 
mitigation  of  mj  punishment — is  it  not 

S0'(" 

Oliver  bowed. 

"  And  what  if  this  miiigntton  to  be? 
On  the  honour  of  a  soldier,  what  is  it 
to  be?"  inquired  1. 

"  When  you  have  made  the  discio* 
sure  required,"  he  replied,  "you  shall 
hear ;  'lis  then  lime  lo  talk  of  indul- 
geaces." 

■■  Methinks  it  would  then  be  loolale," 
,  answered  I,  "  but  a  chance  is  a  chance, 
and  a  drowning  man  will  catch  at  a 
straw.  Yuu  are  an  honourable  man 
Caplain  Oliver  ;  f  must  depend,  I  sup- 

Eose  on  your  good  faith.  Well,  sir, 
efore  1  make  the  desired  communica- 
lion,  1  have  one  question  more  to  put. 
What  is  to  befel  me,  io  case  that  I,  re- 
membering  the  honour  of  a  soldier  and 
a  gentleman,  reject ^our  io^mous  terms, 
scorn  your  mitigations,  and  defy  your 
utmost  power.' 

"  in  that  case,"  repliedhecoolly,"be- 
fore  half  an  hour  you  shall  be  a  corpse." 
"  Then,  God  have  mercy  on  your 
tout,"  said  I,  and  springing  forward  I 
dashed  the  wea|>on,  which  1  held,  at 
hit  throat.  1  missed  my  aim,  butstnick 
bim  full  in  the  mouth  wilh  such  force 
that  must  of  bis  front  tetth  were  dis- 
lodged, and  ibc  point  of  the  spear-liead 
passed  out  under  his  jaw,  at  (be  ear. 
My  onset  was  to  sudden  and  uncipect- 
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ed  that  be  reeled  back  to  the  wall,  ind 
did  not  recover  hii  rqiiilibriuni  in  lime 
to  preient  my  dealing  a  ucond  blokr, 
which  I  did  with  m^  whole  force  ;  the 
point  onfortunBtelj'  itruck  the  cniratf, 
near  the  neck,  and  glancing  luide  it  in- 
flicted but  a  fleth  wound,  tearing  the 
■kin  and  lendoii*  along  the  throaL  Ha 
now  grappled  with  me,  ilrange  to  laj, 
without  Mtleiing  any  crj  of  alarm  ;  be- 
ing «  »ery  powerful  man,  and  if  anj- 
thing,  naner  heavier  and  moreitrangljr 
built  than  I,  he  tucceeded  in  drawing 
me  with  him  to  the  ground.  We  fell 
together,  with  a  heavj  craih,  lugging 
and  ilraining  in  what  we  were  botli 
ounfcioui  wus  a  mortal  atruicgle ;  at 
length  1  fucceeded  in  gettiog  over 
him,  and  itruck  him  twice  more  in  ibe 
face  :  stiti  he  atrug^led  with  an  energj 
which  nothing  but  the  tremeaduui 
■take  at  iuue  could  have  luatained,  I 
aucceeded  auraia  in  inflicting  aoeral 
more  wound*  upon  bim,  an/  one  of 
-which  mighE  have  been  mortal.  While 
Ihua  contending  he  clutched  bii  band* 
about  m;  throat,  ao  firmly  that  \  felt 
the  blood  awellinf  the  reini  of  my 
temple*  and  face  almoat  to  bureting. 
Again  and  a^va  I  struck  the  weapon 
deep  into  his  face  and  throat,  bnt  lite 
teemed  to  adhere  in  bim  with  an  al- 
noct  nutct  tenacity.  Mj  sight  now 
nearly  failed,  my  seniei  almoil  fortook 
me,  I  felt  upon  the  point  of  luBbcation 
when,  with  one  deaperale  effort.  I  itruck 
him  another  and  a  lait  blow  in  the  face. 
The  weapon  which  I  wielded  bad  light- 
ed upon  the  eye,  and  the  point  pene- 
trated the  brain  ;  the  body  quivered 
ne,  the  deadly  graip  relaxed, 


weapon  and  tlie  bloody  cloth  from  my 
hand,  the  moon,  which  he  had  Torelold 
I  should  never  see  ttie,  ahone  bright 
and  broad  into  the  room  and  disclosed, 
with  ghaitly  diitinctneai  i  the  mangled 
features  uf  the  dead  loldier,  the  mouth 
full  of  clotting  blood  and  broken  teeth 
lay  open — the  evo.  close  by  whose  lid 
the  fatal  woond  had  been  iiiBicled,  was 
not,  a*  might  have  been  einected,  bath- 
ed inbloud.  but  had  slarted  forth  nearly 
from  the  socket,  and  gave  to  the  face, 
bv  its  fearful  unlikeliness  to  the  other 
glaiing  orb.  a  leer  more  hideous  and 
unearthly  than  fancy  eier  saw  i  ihe 
wig,  uitli  all  its  rich  curU,  had  falleD 
with  the  hat  to  the  floor,  lra<iug  Ihe 
ibora  head  eipoied.and  in  many  place* 
nwrkad  by  the  nceut  struggle — the 


rich  lace  cravat  wa*  drenched  ia  blood, 
and  the  gay  uniform  in  many  place* 
soiled  with  the  same.  It  is  hard  loiay 
with  what  feeling*  I  looked  upoa  the 
unsightly  and  revolting  mass  whicli  liaJ 
■o  lately  been  a  living  and  a  comely 
man.  1  had  not  any  time,  however, 
to  spare  for  reflection  ;  the  deed  was 
done — the  reiponiibility  wai  upon  me, 
and  alt  was  registered  In  the  book  of 
that  God  who  Judges  rightly. 

With  eager  haste  I  removed  froci 
the  body  lueh  of  the  military  accoutre- 
ment* as  were  neceasary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  my  dii^uiie.  I  buckled  on  Ihe 
sword,  drew  off  the  military  booti,  anil 
donned  them  myself,  placed  ihe  briga- 
dier wig  and  cocked  hat  upon  my  head, 
threw  on  the  cloak,  drew  it  up  about 
mv  face,  and  proceeded  with  the  papers, 
whtoh  I  found  ai  the  soldier  had  tore- 
told  me,  and  the  key  of  the  outer  lobby, 
to  the  door  of  the  guard  room  i  this  i 
opened,  and  with  a  Arm  and  rapid  tread 
walked  through  Ihe  officer^  who  rose 
a*  I  entered,  and  paiaed  without  ques- 
tion or  interruption  to  the  street  door. 
Heta  I  was  met  by  Ihe  grim-looking 
eorporal,  Hewson,  who.  laluiing  me, 
•aid,  "  how  soon.  Captain,  ahull  the  file 
be  drawn  out  and  the  prisoner  de- 
spatched?" 

'•  Id  hair  an  hour,' I  replied,  without 
raising  my  voice. 

The  man  again  saluted,  and  In  two 
■tepa  I  reached  the  soldier  who  held 
the  twa  hortes,  as  he  had  intimated. 

"  Is  all  right  T  eaid  he  eagerly. 

"  Ay,"  said  I,  "  which  hone  am  I 
to  mount  ?* 

He  satisfied  me  upon  this  point,  and 
I  threw  myself  into  the  saddle  ;  the 
soldier  mounted  his  horse,  and  dashing 
the  spurs  Into  ihe  flanki  of  the  animid 
which  I  bestrode,  we  thund>'red  along 
the  narrow  bridge.  At  the  far  eilremity 
a  sentinel,  as  we  apprnaclied,  called  out, 
"who  gops  there?  stand  and  give  iho 
word.'  Heedless  of  the  inlerruplion, 
with  my  heart  hounding  with  eicite- 
ment,  I  dashi^il  on,  as  did  also  the  soU 
diet  who  accompanied  me. 

"Stand,  or  1  fire,  give  the  word/' 
cried  ihe  aentry. 

"  God  save  the  kin?,  and  to  hell  with 
the  Prince,'  shouted  I,  flinging  the 
cocked  hat  in  his  face  a*  I  gallopped 
by. 

The  response  was  the  sliarp  report 
of  a  carbine,  accompanied  by  the  whjs 
of  a  bullet,  which  paiaed  luitetlj  bs- 
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twMR  me  and  my  comrade,  nov  riding 

**  Hurrab !"  I  sliouted,  "  Uj  it  again 
mv  bay,"  and  away  we  went  at  agiillop 
wtiich  bid  iUir  to  diitance  everything 
like  purtuil.  Never  wa«  spur  more 
Deeded,  however,  for  lonn  the  clutter 
of  hoTH*'  hooF».  in  full  ipeed,  croMing 
the  bridge,  came  iharp  and  clear 
through  the  itillneta  of  the  nisht. 
Avay  we  went,  with  our  pumien  cToae 
behind  ;  one  mile  ivai  paMed,  another 
nearly  completed  ;  the  moon  nowahone 
tanW,  and  taming  in  the  taiidte  1  lonlc- 
ed  back  npon  the  road  we  had  paMed. 
One  trooper  had  beaded  the  real,  und 
waa  wftlifo  a  hBodrad  yard*  of  u*.  I 
Mw  the  fellow  throt*  himself  from  hi* 
faorte  upoo  the  ground.  I,  knew  his 
object,  and  >aid  to  my  comrade.  **  lower 

i'our  body — lie  flat  over  theaaddle.ihe 
ellow  it  goiag  to  fire."  1  bed  hardlj 
■pokes  when  the  report  of  a  carbine 
atartled  the  eohoea,  and  the  ball  atriking 
the  hind  le^  uf  my  companion'*  horse. 
Ibe  poor  animil  fell  headlong  upon  the 
roai^  throwiai;  hia  rider  hfad-fcirenioal 
over  the  Middle.  My  lint  impulse  wa* 
to  itop  and  thare  whatever  fate  might 
•wait  my  comrade ;  but  my  second  and 
wiaer  ODe  was  to  *pur  on,  and  lave  my- 
lelf  and  my  despatch.  I  rude  on  at  a 
gallop,  turning  to  observe  my  comrade's 
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fate,  I  taw  his  pursuer,  having  remount- 
ed, ride  rapidly  up  to  him,  and  on  reach- 
ing the  spot  where  the  mun  and  horse 
lay,  rein  in  and  diimuunt.  He  wa* 
hardly  uimn  the  gronnd,  wh^n  my  com- 
panion shot  him  dead  niih  one  of  the 
holster  pistols  whicb  he  had  drawn 
from  the  pj|ie,  and  leaping  nimbly  over 
a  ditch  at  the  side  of  the  road,  he  wa* 
■onn  lost  among  the  ditcbci  and  thurn 
bushes  which  covered  that  part  of  the 
country.  Another  mile  being  passed  1 
bad  the  latiiraciion  to  perceive  thai  the 
pursuit  was  giv^n  over,  and  in  an  hour 
more  I  crossed  Thomond  bridge,  and 
slept  that  night  in  the  fortress  of 
Limerick,  having  delivered  the  packet, 
the  result  of  whose  safe  arrival  was  the 
destructioD  of  William's  great  train  of 
artillery,  then  upon  its  way  to  the 
besiegers. 

Years  after  this  adventure,  I  met  in 
France  a  younir  officer,  who  I  found  had 
served  in  Cjptjin  Oliver's  regimeot, 
and  he  explained  what  1  had  never  bCr 
fore  understood — the  motives  of  th^  man 
who  had  wrought  my  doliverunrM>, 
Stranne  to  say,  he  was  the  foster  brother 
of  Oliver,  whom  he  thus  devoted  to 
death,  but  in  revenge  for  the  must 
grievous  wrong  which  one  man  can  in- 
flict upon  another  I 


"  A  note  for  Moneienr,"  said  the 
waitfT,  awaking  me  at  the  same  time 
from  the  soundest  sleep  and  most  de- 
Kglitful  dream.     The  bUlet  was  thu* : 

"  If  your  excellency  does  not  intend 
to  slumber  duriuK  the  next  twenty- 
four  houra,  it  might  be  as  well  to  re- 
member th^  wa  are  waitine  breakfast. 
Ever  youn,  Rilieb." 

It  is  true,  then,  said  I — fbllowing 
np  Ibe  delusion  of  my  dream.  It  is 
tnie,  1  am  really  domesticated  once 
more  with  the  Calionbys.  My  salt 
Is  prosperii^,  and  M  length  the  long- 
(oi^fat,    long-hoped    for    moment    is 

"  Well,  Hairy,"  said  Kilkee,  m  be 
dashed  open  the  door.  "  Well,  Harry, 
how  arc  you,  better  than  last  night,  I 

"  Oh  yes,  emsiderably.     In  hat,  I 


can't  think  what  oould  have  been  the 
matter  with  me  ;  hut  1  felt  confound- 
edly uncomfortable."  '   - 

"  You  did  I  Why,  man,  what  can 
you  mean  j  was  it  not  a  joke?" 

"  A  Joke,"  said  I,  with  «  start 

«  Yes,  to  be  aure.  I  thought  it 
was  only  the  sequel  of  the  other  hum- 
bug." 

"  The  serjuel  of  the  other  humbug!" 
Gracious  mercy  I  thought  i,  getting 
pale  with  horror,  is  it  thus  he  venture* 
to  designate    my  attachment   to   his 

"  Come,  come,  it's  all  over  now. 
What  the  devil  could  have  persuaded 
you  to  push  the  thing  so  fai*  T' 

"  Really,  I  am  so  completely  in  the 
dark  as  to  your  meaning  that  I  only 
myslery  by  my  chmico 


get  deeper  in  mys 
replies.     What  do 


"  What  do  1  mean  1     Why,  the  af- 
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fair  of  lut  niyht  of  course.  All  Mu- 
nich is  fiill  of  it,  and  most  fortunaloly 
for  ;ou,  the  kinjT  has  taken  it  all  in 
the  roost  good-humoured  waji  and 
laughs  more  than  any  one  else  about 
it." 

Oh,  then,  thought  I,  I  must  have 
done  or  said  somethbg  last  night, 
durbg  mj  illness,  that  Ican't  remeni- 
her  DOW.  "  Come,  Kilkec,  out  with 
it.  What  happened  last  night,  that 
has  served  to  amuse  the  good  people 
of  Munich  ?  For  as  1  am  a  true 
man,    [   forget   all  you  are   alluding 

"  And  don't  remember  the  Greek 
Loan — eh  ?" 

"  The  Greek  Loan  1" 

"  And  your  excellency's  marked 
reception  by  his  Majesty  ?  By  Jove, 
though,  it  was  the  rarest  piece  of  im- 
pudence I  ever  heard  of ;  hoaxing  a 
crowned  head,  quizzing  one  of  the 
Lord's  anointed  isanepeu  trnpfvrl," 

"  If  jou  really  do  not  wish  to  ren- 
der me  insane  at  once,  for  the  love  of 
mercy  Bay,  in  plain  terms,  what  all  this 

"  Come,  come,  I  see  yoQ  are  incor- 
rigible ;  but  as  breakfast  is  waitbg 
all  this  time,  we  shall  have  all  your 
explanations  below  stairs." 

Before  1  had  time  for  another  ques- 
tion, Kilkee  passed  his  arm  within 
mine,  and  led  roe  along  the  corridor, 
pouring  out,  the  entire  time,  a  whole 
rhapsody  about  the  practical  Joke  of 
my  late  illness,  which  he  was  pleased 
(a  say,  would  ring  from  one  end  of 
Europe  to  the  other. 

Lord  Callonby  was  alone  in  the 
breakfast-room  when  we  entered,  and 
the  moment  he   perceived  me   ulled 

"  Eh,  Lorrequer,  you  here  still  ? 
Why,  man,  1  thought  you'd  have 
been   over    the     Frontier    early   this 

"  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  am  not  exactly 
aware  of  any  urgent  reason  for  so  ra- 
pid a  flight." 

"  You  are  not  1  The  devil,  you  are 
not.  Why,  you  must  surely  have 
known  his  majesty  to  be  the  best  tem- 
pered man  in  his  dominions,  then,  or 
you  would  never  have  played  off  such 
a  ruse,  though,  I  must  say,  there  never 
was  anything  better  done.  Old  Hel- 
dersteen,  the  minister  for  foreign  af- 
fairs, is  nearly  deranged  this  morning 
about  it — it    seems  that  he  was   the 


6r8t  that  fell  into  the  trap  ;  but  seri- 
ously speaking,  I  think  it  woidd  be 
better  if  you  got  away  from  this ;  the 
liingi  it  is  true,  has  behaved  with  the 
best  possible  good  feeling ;  but  ^— " 

"  My  lord,  I  have  a  favour  to  ask, 
perhaps,  indeed,  in  all  likelihood  the 
last  I  shall  ever  ask  of  your  lordship, 
it  is  this — what  are  you  alluding  to  all 
this  while,  and  for  what  especial  rea- 
son do  you  su^^t  my  immediate  de- 
parture from  Munich  ?" 

"  Bless  my  heart  and  soul— you 
surely  cannot  mean  to  carry  the  ttung 
on  any  further — you  never  can  intetKl 
to  assume  your  ministerial  functions  bj 
daylight  ?" 

"  My  jvhatt — my  ministerial  ftuio> 

"  Oh  no,  that  were  too  much — 
even  though  his  majesty  did  say — that 

EDu  were  tbe  most  agreeable  diplomate 
e  had  met  for  a  long  time." 

"  I,  a  diplomate." 

"  Yog,  certainly.  Surely  you  can- 
not be  acting  now  i  why,  gradooa 
mercy,  Lorrequer  1  can  it  be  possible 
that  you  were  not  doii^  it  by  deugn, 
do  you  really  not  know  in  what  c&»- 
racter  you  ^)peared  last  night?" 

"  If  in  any  other  than  that  of  Harry 
Lorrequer,  my  lord,  I  pledge  my  ho- 
nour, I  am  ignorant." 

"  Nor  the  uniform  you  wore,  don't 
you  know  what  it  meant  ?" 

"  The  tulor  sent  it  to  my  room." 

"  Why,  man,  by  Jove,  this  will  kill 
me,"  said  Lord  Callonby,  bursting 
into  a  lit  of  laughter,  in  which  Kilkee, 
a  hitherto  silent  spectator  of  our  col- 
loquy.  Joined  to  such  an  extent,  that 
I  thought  he  should  burst  a  blood- 
vessel. "  Why,  man,  you  went  as  the 
Charg*  d' Affaires." 

"  1,  the  Chai^  d'Af^res  1" 

"  That  you  did,  and  a  most  success. 
fill  debut  you  made  of  it" 

While  shame  and  confiision  covered 
me  fr^m  head  to  foot  at  tbe  absurd 
and  ludicrous  blunder  I  hod  been 
guilty  of,  the  sense  of  the  ridiculous 
was  so  stroi^  in  me,  that  I  fell  upoik 
a  sofn  and  laughed  on  with  the  otherg 
for  full  ten  minutes. 

"  Tour  excellency  is,  I  am  rejoiced 
to  find,  in  good  spirits,"  SMd  Lady 
Cailcmby,  entering  and  preeeoting  her 

■■  He  ia  so  glad  te  have  ftniahed  the 
Greek  Loan,'  said  Lady  Catherine, 
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muling  with  a  half  nuUcions  twinkle 
of  the  eye. 

Just  at  this  instant  anotlieT  door 
oponei,  and  Lady  Jane  appeared. 
Lucidly  for  me,  me  increased  mirth 
of  the  p&Fty,  as  Lord  Callonby  in- 
fenned  them  of  my  blonder,  prevented 
their  papng  any  attention  to  me,  for 
aa  1  half  sprung  forward  toward  her, 
my  agitation  would  hare  revealed  to 
any  observer,  the  whole  state  of  my 
feelings.  I  took  her  hand  which  she 
extended  to  me,  without  speaking, 
and  bowing  deeply  over  it,  r^sed  my 
head,  and  looked  into  her  eyes,  as  tf 
to  read  at  one  glance  my  fate  and 
when  1  let  fall  her  hand,  1  would  not 
have  exchanged  my  fortune  for  a  king- 

"  Yon  have  beard,  Jane,  how  our 
fiieod  opened  his  campaign  in  Munich 
last  night." 

"  Oh,  I  hope,  Hr.  Lon-equeri  they 
■re  only  quizuDg.     You  surely  could 


"  CoHld  t 


What  he  could  n. 


calculation  to  make  out," 

langhing,    "  aoythii^    in   life,     from 

In^iking  an   ailetree    to   hoaxing   a 


■t-; 


,  tamed,  as  may  be  imagined,  a 
deaf  ear  to  this  allnsion,  which  really 
frightened  me,  not  knowing  how  far 
&Sbee'a  infbrmation  might  lead,  nor 
how  he  might  fee!  disposed  to  use  iL 
Lady  Jane  turned  a  half  reproachful 

tee  at  me,  as  if  rebukii^  my  folly; 
the  interest  she  thus  took  in  me< 
I  should  not  have  bartered  for  the 
fmile  of  the  proudest  queen  in  Chris- 
toidom. 

Brealdast  over.  Lord  Callonby  un- 
dertook to  emtain  to  the  Court  the 
blonder,  by  which  I  had  unwittingly 
been  betrayed  into  personating  the 
newly  arrived  minifter,  and  as  the  mis- 
take was  m<»-e  of  their  causing  than 
my  own,  my  excuses  were  accepted, 
and  when  his  lordship  returned  to  the 
hotel,  he  brot^bt  with  him  an  invita- 
tioo  for  me  to  dine  at  Court  in  mj 
own  unaccredited  character.  By  this 
time  1  had  been  carrying  on  the  siege 
at  briskly  as  rircumstances  permitted ; 
Lady  Culonby  being  deeply  interested 
b  her  newly  arrived  purchases,  and 
Lady  Catherine  being  good-natured 
ouugb  to  pretend  to  be  so  also,  left 
me,  at  intervals,  many  o[^rtaiuties  of 
spMlctns  to  Lady  Jane. 

^y?i..  XV. 
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As  1  feared  that  such  occasions 
would  not  often  present  themselves,  I 
determined  on  making  the  best  use  of 
my  time,  and  at  once  led  the  conver- 
sation towards  the  goal  I  aimed  at,  by 
asking,  "if  Lady  Jane  had  completely 
forgotten  the  wild  cliffs  and  rocky 
coast  of  Clare,  amid  the  tall  mountains 
and  glaciered  peaks  of  the  Tyrol  ?" 

"  Par  from  it,"  she  replied.  "  1  have 
a  most  clear  remembrance  of  bold 
Mogher  and  the  rolling  swell  of  the 
blue  Atlantic,  and  long  to  feel  its 
spray  once  more  upon  my  cheek ;  but 
then,  I  knew  it  in  childhood — your 
acquaintance  with  it  was  of  a  later 
date,  and  connected  with  fewer  happy 


"Fewer  happy  associations — how 
can  you  say  so  ?  Was  it  not  there 
the  brightest  hours  of  my  whole  life 
were  passed — was  it  not  there  I  first 

"  Kitkee  tells  me,"  said  Lady  Jane, 
interrupting  me  shortly,  "  that  Miss 
Bingham  is  extremely  pretty." 

This  was  turning  my  fluik  with  a 
vengeance ;  so  I  muttered  something 
about  difference  of  tastes,  &c.  and  con- 
tinued, "  I  understand  my  worthy 
cousin  Guy,  had  the  good  fortune  to 
make  your  acquuntance  in  Paris." 

It  was  now  ner  turn  to  blush,  which 
she  did  deeply,  and  add  nothing. 

"  He  is  expected,  I  believe,  m  a  few 
days  at  Mimich,"  sud  1,  fixing  my 
eyes  upon  her,  and  endeavouring  to 
read  her  thoughts.  She  blushed  more 
deeply,  and  the  blood  at  my  own  heart 
ran  cold,  as  I  thought  over  all  1  had 
heard,  and  1  muttered  to  myself  "  she 
loves  him." 

"  Mr.  Lorreqoer,  the  carriage  is 
waiting  and  as  we  are  Koing  to  the 
gallery  this  morning,  and  have  much 
to  see.  pray  let  us  have  your  escort." 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure,"  sajd  Catherine, 
"  his  as^stance  will  be  considerable — 
particularly  as  his  knowlei%e  of  art 
only  equals  his  tact  in  botany.  Don't 
you  think  so,  Jane."— But  Jane  was 
gone. 

They  left  the  room  to  dress,  and  I 
was  alone — alone  with  my  anrioua, 
now  half  despairing  thoughts,  crowd- 
ing and  rushing  upon  my  beating  brun. 
She  loves  him,  and  I  have  only  come 
to  witness  her  becomii^  the  wife  of 
another.  I  see  it  all  too  pldnly~my 
uncle's  arrival — Lord  Callonby's  fami- 
liar manner— Jane's  own  confeanon; 


Coi^uioiu  ofBterty  Lorrtgvtr. 
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tU,  all  coDTincfl  me,  that  my  fate  is 
dedded.  Now,  th«n,  for  one  last 
brief  explanation,  and  1  leave  Klunich 
never  to  see  her  more.  Just  as  I  hod 
so  Bpokeo,  she  entered — her  gloves 
had  been  forgotten  in  the  room,  and 
obe  came  in  not  knowing  that  1  wm 
there.  What  would  1  not  have  ^ven 
at  that  moment,  for  the  readj-witted 
aasnraiioe,  theeaijself-pouession,  with 
which  1  should  have  mwle  mj  advances 
bad  my  heart  not  been  as  deeply  en- 
gaged M  I  now  felt  it.  Alaal  My 
oonr^^  waa  gone ;  there  was  to« 
much  at  stake,  and  I  preferred,  now 
that  the  time  WH  come,  any  suspeosa, 
an^  vadU^tioQ,  to  the  dreadful  oer< 
tamty  of  refusaL 

These  ware  my  first  thongbts  as 
she  entered  ;  how  they  were  followed 
I  cannot  say.  The  aarae  evident  eon- 
Audon  of  my  brun,  wbicb  I  onee  ftit 
when  mounting  the  breach  in  a  storm' 
party,  now  completely  beeet  me ;  and 
as  ^en,  when  death  and  destmction 
raged  on  pvery  side,  I  held  on  mv  way 
n^ardless  of  every  obstacle,  ana  for- 
getting all  save  the  goal  before  me  ;  ao 
did  I  now,  in  the  intensity  of  my 
excitement,  disregard  every  thing,  save 
fte  story  of  my  love,  vrfiioh  !  poured 
forth  with  that  ftrvouT  which  trnth 
only  can  give.  Bnt  she  spoke  not — 
ber  averted  bead— her  cold  and  trema- 
lons  hand,  and  bolf-drawn  sigh  were 
all  that  replied  to  me,  as  I  wuted  for 
that  one  word  upon  which  hnng  all 
my  fbrtnne.  At  length  her  hand, 
which  I  scarcely  held  within  my  own, 
was  gently  withdrawn.  She  Urted  it 
to  her  eyes,  but  ttlll  was  silent. 

"  Enoogb,"  Hi<^  1,  "  ^  ^^^  not  to 
pun  you  more.  The  daring  ambition 
that  prompted  me  to  love  yon,  has 
mat  its  heaviest  retribution.  Farewell. 
You,  Lady  Jane,  have  nothing  to  re- 
proach jourself  with — you  never  en- 
oouragea,  you  never  deceived  me.  I 
^sd  I  alone  have  been  to  blame,  and 
Qiine  must  be  tha  suf^ng.  Adieu, 
then,  once  more,  and  now  for  ever." 

She  turned  slowly  round,  and  as  the 
handkarchi^  fell  from  her  hand— ber 
features  were  pale  aa  marble — I  saw 
that  she  was  endeavouring  to  speak, 
but  caald  not)  and  at  l^gth  im  the 
colour  cam*  slowly  back  to  W  cheek, 
W  lip*  moveit  and  Just  as  I  leaned 
forwaid,  with  a  beatmg  hesrt  to  bear, 
ber  lUtar  ca^w  runiung  fcffward,  and 


suddenly  checked  herself  in  her  eveer, 
as  she  said,  laughingly — 

"  Mille  pnrdonst  Jane,  but  his  Ex- 
cellency must  take  another  occasion  to 
explwn  the  quadruple  alliance,  for 
mamma  has  been  wuting  in  tha 
oarriage  these  ten  minutes." 

I  fdlowed  them  to  the  door,  plaead 
them  in  the  carri^[«,  and  waa  turning 
again  towards  the  house,  wh«i  Lady 
Callanb;  said — 

"  Ob,  Mr.  LoTVequer,  we  count 
upon  you — you  must  not  desert  as." 

I  muttered  something  about  not 
feeling  well. 

"  And,  then,  perhaps,  the  Greek 
loan  is  engaging  yoof  attention,"  said 
Catherine  |  "  OTt  mayhap,  some  reci^ 
prooity  treaty  is  not  prospering." 

The  moUoe  of  this  last  s^y  loM, 
for  Jane  blushed  deeply,  and  I  iUt 
overwhelmed  with  confusion. 

But  pray  «Mne— tha  drive  will  do 


"  Uut  pra] 


ladyship  will,  I  am  oartaln, 

Just  aa  I  hod  got  so  Csr,  I  oangfat 
Lady  Jaae's  sye,  for  tlie  first  tima 
unce  WB  had  left  the  drawii^-room. 
What  I  read  there,  I  conld  not,  for 
the  life  of  me,  say ;  hut,  instead  of 
finiahii^  my  sentenoa,  1  got  into  the 
carni^,  and  drove  of^  very  mnch  to 
the  surprise  of  Lady  Callonby,  who^ 
never  haviiw  studied  magnetism,  knev 
very  little  the  cause  of  my  sudden  re> 

The  thrill  of  hope  that  shot  throM;!! 
my  heart  socooeoing  so  rsfiidly  £• 
dark  gloom  of  my  deapuiing  thoogfata, 
buoyed  me  up,  and  while  1  whiaporad 
to  myself,  "  ul  may  not  yet  be  loat,"  I 
summoned  my  beat  enerpes  to  my  aid. 
Luckily  for  me,  I  was  better  qualifioA 
to  act  as  a  oioerone  in  a  gallery,  than 
OS  a  guide  in  a  green-hoaae ;  and  with 
the  oonftdence  that  knowledge  of  » 
sulyect  cvw  inspires,  1  rattled  mt^ 
about  arts  and  artiata,  greatly  to  tb* 
edification  of  Lady  C^lonby — much 
to  the  surprise  of  Lady  CaUnrina  ■ 
and,  better  than  all,  evidently  to  tha 
satis&otion  of  her,  to  win  whose  prntsa 
I  would'glodly  have  risked  my  hfe. 

"  There,"  said  I,  aa  I  placed  my  hir 
friend  before  a  delieious  little  raaAwin^ 
of  Carl  Dold— '-  there  is,  perhaps,  th* 
triumph  of  colouring — for  the  dowi^ 
softness  of  that  cbeelt_tha  iMdoa* 
depth  of  that  Una  ey»~tba  wnviia 
richness  of  thow  fun»y  l<Mk%  all  ■ 
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u  not  &  monoplj,  for  he  painted  ataj      reflections, 
eopiea  of  this  picture." 

"  Quite  tme,"  said  a  roice  behtDd, 
"and  nuiie  at  Elton  \a,  I  think,  if  any- 
tUi«,  better  than  this." 

I  turned,  and  beheld  m;  piod  aid 
BDCle,  Sir  Gut,  who  vaa  standiiM' 
beaida  Lad;  Callonbj.  WhUe  I  wet 
oMtted  mj  worthy  relstire,  1  conid 
not  ImId  casting  a  glance  aronnd  to 
ate  if  Go;  were  aJM  there,  and  not 
pcroeiTing  hiiOf  mj  heart  beat  freely 
again. 

Mj  nncle,  it  appeared,  had  jt»t 
arrifed,  and  lost  no  time  in  joinii^  tu 
at  the  eallerjr.  His  manner  to  me 
wae  cordUl  to  a  den-ee ;  and  I  per- 
oeirad  that,  immediate!;  upon  being 
introduced  to  Ladj  Jane,  he  took  con- 
■•derable  pains  to  obeerre  her,  and 
patd  her  the  moat  inarked  attention. 

The  flrst  moment  I  could  steal  on- 
aeticed,  I  took  the  opportunity  of 
ashing  if  Gu;  were  come.  That  one 
bet  were  to  me  all,  and  npon  the 
aaewer  to  my  questitm,  I  boi^  with 
deepamdet;. 

"Ooj,  heret — no  not  yet.  The 
ftct  ia,  Harry,  my  boy,  Guy  ha*  not 
got  on  here  as  welt  as  I  could  have 
wished.  Erery  thing  had  been  hr- 
ni^ed  among  us — Callonby  behaved 
BMNl  handsomely — and,  as  far  ae  re- 
garded myself,  I  threw  no  Impediment 
ra  the  way.  But  still  I  don't  know 
bow  h  waa,  but  Gu;  did  not  adTance 
and  the  nutter  now " 

"Pray,  how  does  it  itend?  Have 
yon  an;  hopes  to  put  all  to  t^ta 
again  r 

**  Yes,  Harry,  1  think  with  jonr 
aamstanoe  ranch  may  be  done." 

**  Oh,  count  npon  me  by  all  nteana," 
Mid  I  with  a  sneering  bitterneas,  that 
■ly  uncle  conId  not  haTe  escaped  re- 
■Ui^ing,  had  his  attention  not  been 
drawn  off  1^  Lady  Callonby. 

Wliat  ha*a  I  done — what  sin  did  I 
meditate  tiefore  I  was  bom,  that  I 
abonld  come  into  the  world  branded 
wtth  fyinre  ill  all  I  attempt  7  Is  it 
not  enough  that  my  coorin,  my  elder 
1^  some  months,  shoald  be  rich  while 
1  am  poor— honoured  and  titled,  white 
1  am  nnknown  and  unnoticed  7~-hnt 
b  he  alfo  to  be  n^orred  to  me  in 
trery  atatim  in  life  7  la  there  no 
ft^ng  of  the  heart  »o  sacfed  that  it 
■BWt  not  auectmib  to  primogeniture  7 

"WlwtitdtarcMiBaa: 
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said  Catherine,  intermpttng  my  aad 
reflections,  "  and  how  gallant,,  he  it 
absolutely  flirting  with  Lady  Jane. 

And  quite  true  it  waa.  The  old 
gentleman  wae  paying  his  deroirs  with 
a  studied  anxiety  to  please,  that  went 
to  my  very  heart  at  I  witnessed  it. 
The  remainder  of  that  day  to  me  waa 
a  [tainftil  and  a  soSerii^  one.  Ht 
intention  of  anddenly  lea*ii^  Mmii<^ 
had  been  abandoned,  why,  I  knew  not. 
I  felt  that  I  was  hoping  agunit  hope, 
and  that  my  stay  waa  Mily  to  oonmm 
by  the  most  '^  damning  proof,"  how 
■nrely  I  waa  fated  to  ditiypMntmBttL 
My  reasonings  all  ended  in  one  point. 
If  she  really  Tore  Guy,  then  my  present 
attentions  can  only  be  a  soorcs  of  un- 
bappineaa  to  her;  if  she  do  not,  ia 
there  any  proepect  that  fh)m  tbe  bare 
fact  of  my  attachment,  so  prond  a 
family  u  the  Callonbys  will  siiffer  their 
daugntcT  to  make  a  mere  marriage 
d'inclination  7" 

There  waa  but  one  answer  to  thia 
question,  aiul  1  had  at  last  the  oonrage 
to  make  it  |  and  yet  the  Callonbys  bad 
marked  me  out  ibr  tbeir  attentions, 
and  had  gone  nnosnally  oat  of  their 
way  to  inflict  Injury  npon  me^  if  all 
were  meant  to  end  in  nothing — if  I 
only  conld  bring  myself  to  think  that 
this  was  a  systematio  game  adopted  by 
them,  to  lead  to  the  snbaequent  wt-  ■ 
rangementwith  my  cousin  I — if  1  oouU 
but  satisfy  my  doubts  on  this  head  ■  ^. 
What  threats  of  vengeance  1  mut- 
tered, 1  cannot  remember,  for  I  waa 
aammoned  at  that  critical  momeDt  to 
attend  the  pvty  to  the  palaoe. 

The  state  of  excitement- 1  waa  in* 
was  an  ill  preparatire  for  the  r^^ 
etiquette  of  a  court  dinner.  All  paeaed 
off,  however,  happily  t  ""^  ^be  kingi 
bj  a  most  goo^-natured  allusion  to  the 
blunder  of  the  night  before,  set  me 
perfectly  at  ease  on  that  bead. 

half  fhun  the  momentarily  increasing 
oooTlctioD  that  alt  was  lost,  chatted 
away  gailyi  without  any  evideneo  of  a 
Btronger  feeling  than  the  mere  vidnity  ' 
of  a  pretty  person  is  sure  to  inspire. 
What  tnccest  this  game  was  attended 
with  I  know  not  ]  but  tbe  aufltering  it 
cost  me,  I  shall  nartt  eeaaa  to  remenu 
ber.  One  latUIWion  1  certMoly  did 
experience— she  was  manifestly  piqued, 
and  several  times  turned  towards  the 
p«r«m  oa  tb*  other  dda  of  b«r,  to 
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AToid  the  tone  of  indifference  Id  which 
I  ditonwed  mmttera  that  were  actudlj 
wrii^ing  my  own  heart  at  the  moment. 
Yet  Mich  WM  the  bitleraeis  of  1115 
spirit,  thftt  I  let  doirn  this  conduct  on 
her  put  w  coquetry ;  and  quite  coD' 
vineed  myself  that  any  slight  en- 
conr^ement  ihe  might  ever  have  given 
my  attentions,  was  only  meant  to  in- 
dnige  a  spirit  of  ranity,  by  adding 
another  to  the  list  of  her  conqneata. 

Aa  the  feeling  grew  upon  me,  I  sup- 
pOM  my  manner  to  her  became  more 
palpably  cutting,  for  it  ended  at  laet  ia 
onr  diacontinuing  to  apeak,  and  when 
we  retired  from  the  palace,  I  accom- 
panied her  to  the  carriage  in  ailencflt 
and  wiahed  her  a  cold  and  distant  good 
night,  without  any  advance  to  touch 
her  hand  at  pamns' — and  yet  that 
parting  I  bad  deatinea  for  our  last 

The  greater  part  of  that  ni^t  I 
■pent  in  writii^  letters.  One  was  to 
Jane  herself,  owning  my  affection,  oon- 
fearing  that  even  the  "  rudeaae"  of  my 
late  conduct  waa  the  fruit  of  it,  and 
finally  assuring  her  that,  failing  to  win 
fbr  her  any  return  of  my  paa^on,  I 
had  resolved  never  to  meet  her  more 
—I  also  wrote  a  short  note  to  my  uncle, 
thw^ipg  him'for  all  he  had  formerly 
done  in  my  behalf,  but  coldly  deoluiii^ 
for  the  future  an;  assistance  upon  hu 
pftrt,  resolving  that  upon  m;  own  efforts 
■lone  should  I  now  reat  my  fortunes. 
To  Lord  CaOonby  I  wrote  at  greater 
length,  rec^ntulating  the  history  of 
onr  early  intimacy,  and  accu^ng  tiim 
of  encouraging  me  in  eipecEationa, 
which,  aa  he  never  intended  to  confirm 


Kvow,  I  should  gladly  shrinlc  from, 
were  it  not  that  I  have  pledged  myself 
to  hones^  in  these  "  Coufesuons," 
and  as  they  depict  the  bitterness  and 
misery  of  my  spirit,  I  must  plead 
swlty  to  them  here.  In  a  word,  I 
felt  myself  injured.  I  saw  no  outlet 
for  redress,  and  the  only  consolation 

Xto  my  wounded  pride  and  crushed 
tion,  waa  to  show,  that  if  I  felt 
myself  a  victim,  at  least  1  was  not  a 
dupe.  I  set  about  paoldng  np  for  the 
journey,  whither,  I  knew  not.  My 
leave  waa  nearly  expired,  ^t  I  could 
not  bear  the  thought  of  rejoining  the 
regiment.  My  ouy  desire  was  to  leave 
Nbnich,  and  that  speedily.  When  all 
my  arrangements  were  completed,  I 
went  down  noiselessly  to  the  inn  yard 
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to  order  post-horses  bj  day-break. 
There,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  all 
activity  and  bustle.  Though  so  lata 
at  night,  a  courier  had  arrived  from 
England  for  Lord  Callonby,  with  some 
important  deapatchea  from  the  govern- 
ment. This  would,  at  any  other  time, 
have  interested  me  deeply ;  now  1  heard 
the  news  without  a  particle  of  feeling, 
and  I  made  all  the  necessary  diqioau 
tiona  for  my  journey,  without  paying 
the  slightest  attention  to  what  waa 
gomg  on  about  me.  I  had  j  uat  finished, 
when  Lord  Callonby's  v^et  came  to 
say,  that  his  lordahip  wished  to  see 
me  immediately  in  his  dressing-room. 
Though  I  would  gladly  have  aeclinett 
any  fiulher  interview,  I  saw  no  means 
of  escue,  and  followed  the  servant  io 
his  lordship's  room. 

There  I  fbund  Lord  Callonby  in  his 
dlressing  gown  and  night  cap,  sur- 
rounded by  papers,  letters,  despatch 
boxes,  and  red  tape-tied  parcels,  that 
all  bespoke  business. 

"Lorrequer,  sit  down,  my  boy,  I 
have  moch  to  say  to  you,  and  as  we 
have  no  time  to  lose  you  must  forego 
a  little  sleep.  Is  the  door  closed  ?  I 
have  just  received  most  important  news 
fh>m  England,  and  to  begin" — here 
hia  lordsmp  opened  a  letter  and  read 
ss  follows : — 

"  Mr  LoBD — They  are  out  at  last 
— the  mi^ori^  on  Friday  increased  to 
forty  yesterday  evening,  when  thej 
resigned ;  the  Duke  has,  meanwhile, 
assumed  the  reins  till  further  arraiu;». 
ments  can  he  perfected,  and  desjMtt^es 
are  now  preparii^  to  bring  all  our 
friends  about  us.     The  only  rumours 

as  yet  are,  L for  the'  Colonies, 

H .  to  the  Foreign  Office,  W 

President  of  the  Council,  and  we 
anxiously  hope  yourself  Viceroy  to 
Ireland.  In  anv  case  lose  no  time  in 
coming  back  to  Engiand.  The  struggle 
will  be  a  sharp  one,  as  the  outs  are 
distracted,  and  we  shall  want  you  much. 
Ever  yonr's,  my  dear  lord, 

"  This  is  much  sooner  than  1  loolnd 
for,  Lorrequer,  perhsfw  almost  than  I 
wished ;  but  as  it  baa  taken  place,  we 
mustnot  decline  the  battle.  Now  what 
I  wanted  with  von  is  this — if  I  go  to 
Ireland,  I  should  like  your  acceptance 
of  the  Private  Secretary's  Office. 
Come,  come,  no  objections ;  yon  know 
that  vou  need  not  leave  the  army;  you 
can  become  unattached,  I'll  arrange 
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all  that ;  apropoa,  tlug  < 
it  is  from  the  Horse  Guards ;  jrou 
Deed  not  read  it  now,  though  ;  it  ii 
merelj  janr  guette  to  the  compan j ; 
jaor  promotian,  however,  diall  not 
stop  there ;  howe?er,  the  importwrt 
thing  I  want  with  jou  is  this — I  wish 
jou  to  start  for  England  to-morrow  ; 
drcumstances  prevent  my  going  trota 
this  for   a   fen   dsjs.      You  can   aee 

L and  W ,  &c.,  and  explain 

all  I  have  to  «a; ;  I  shall  write  a  few 
letters,  and  some  bints  for  jour  own 
guidance  ;  and  as  Kilkee  never  would 
nave  head  for  thsM  niattersi  I  took  to 
yotir  friendsbip  to  do  it  for  me." 

Looking  onij  to  the  past,  as  the 
liroposal  suited  m;  ahread;  nude  re- 


solve to  quit   Munich,  I  acceded  at 
once,  and  assured  Lord  Callonb;  that 
I  should  be  read;  in  an  hour. 
"  Quite  right,  Lorrequer,  but  still 


in  fact,  I  have  another  service  to  exact 
at  jour  hands  before  we  part  with 
•joa  i  meanwhile,  ixj  and  get  some 
sleep ;  jon  are  not  likely  to  kni)w  any- 
thing of  s  bed  before  you  reach  ths 
Clarendon." 

So  saying,  he  hurried  me  tram  the 
room,  and  as  he  closed  the  door,  I 
heard  him  muttering  his  satisfaction, 
that  already  so  far  «U  had  been  well 
arranged. 


SuSF  come  on  me,  wiUiout  my  feeling 
it,  and  amid  all  the  distracting  cares 
andpressing  thoughts  that  embarrassed 
me,  I  only  awoke  when  the  roll  of  the 
calrche  sounded  beneath  my  window, 
and  warned  me  that  1  must  be  stirring 
and  ready  for  the  road. 

Since  it  u  to  be  thus,  thought  I,  it 
is  much  better  that  this  opportunity 
■hould  occur  of  my  gettiiw  away  at 
«Dce,  and  thus   obviate    all   the   un- 

tleaaantneis  of  mv  future  meeting  with 
.adv  Jane  ;  ana  the  thousand  con- 
jectures that  my  departure,  so  sudden 
and  muuinoanced,  might  give  rise  to. 
So  be  it,  and  1  have  now  only  one 
hope  more — that  the  terms  we  last 
parted  on,  may  prevent  her  appearing 
at  the  breskfkst  table ;  with  these 
words  I  entered  the  room,  where  the 
Callonbys  were  assembled,  all  save 
Lady  Juie. 

"  This  is  too  provokinff,  really,  Mr. 
Lorrequer,"  said  Lady  Callonby,  with 
her  sweetest   smile,  and   most  civil 

now,  (hat  you 

"  Come,  no  tampering  with  our 
party,"  said  Lord  CaUonby,  "  my 
friend  here  must  not  be  seduced  }rj 
honied  words  and  soft  speeches,  lirom 
the  high  rood  that  leads  to  honours 
and  distinctions — now  for  your  in- 
stmctions.'* 

Here  his  lordship  entered  into  a 
tet]  deep  discussion  as  to  the  condi- 
tions upon  wtuch  his  lupport  inight  be 
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expected,  and  relied  npon,  which  Kilkee 
front  time  to  time  interrupted  by  cer- 
tain quizzing  allusions  to  tne  low  pric« 
he  put  upon  his  services,  and  suggested 
that  a  mission  for  myself  should  oer- 
tainly  enter  into  the  compact. 

At  length  breakfast  was  over,  and 
Lord  CalJonhj  said— 

"  Now,  m^  your  adieuz,  and  let 
me  see  you  for  a  moment  ia  Sir  Ooj'i 
room,  we  have  a  little  discnsaion  there, 
in  wiiich  your  assistance  is  wanting." 

I  accordiM;ly  took  my  farewell  of 
Lady  Callonby,  and  apfiroached  to 
do  so  to  Lady  Jane,  but  she  only 
made  me  a  very  distant  salute,  and 
said,  in  her  coldest  tone,  "  I  hope 
you  may  have  a  pleasant  journey." 
Before  I  had  recovered  my  sor- 
prise  at  this  movement,  Kilkee  came 
forward  and  offered  to  accompany  me 
a  few  miles  on  the  road.  I  accepted 
readily  the  kind  offer,  and  once  more 
bowing  to  the  ladies,  withdrew.  And 
tiius  it  is,  thought  I,  that  I  leave  all 
my  long-dreamed-of  happiness,  and 
such  is  the  end  of  many  a  long  day's 
ardent  expectation.  When  1  entered 
my  uncle's  room,  my  temper  was  cer- 
tainly not  in  the  mood  most  fit  fi>r 
further  trials,  though  It  was  doomed 
to  meet  them. 


"  Horry,  my  boy,  we  are  in  great 
want  of  you  here,  and  as  time  presses, 
we  must  state  our  cose  very  briefly. 
You  are  aware.  Sir  Guy  tells  me,  that 
your  consia  Guy  has  been  retired 
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amoog  US  u  the  nutor  of  nij  eldest 
dan^ter.  It  hu  beoi  mi  old  compact 
between  lu  to  nnite  onr  fumlies  by 
ties  Etill  Htronger  than  our  very  ■ucieot 
friaodcihip,  and  this  m&tch  hoi  been 
keoordingl;  looked  to  bj  iwbeth  with 
much  anzietT.  Now,  although  on  onr 
partt  1  thmk  do  obatacle  interrenea, 
yvt,  I  am  aorrv  to  say,  there  appear 
difficottiea  m  otAer  quarters.  Id  net, 
certain  itories  hive  reached  Ladj 
Jane's  ear*  ooDcernin^  ^anr  oooiin, 
whioh  have  greatly  prqudiced  her 
■Huut  him,  and  wo  have  reason'  to 
thiiA  moat  nodurl; ;  for  we  have  «ao- 
coeded  ia  tracing  some  of  the  othncei 
in  qnestioot  not  to  Guy,  but  to  a  Mr. 
Morewood,  who  it  wenu  has  perso- 
nated your  cousin  upon  more  than  one 
occaaioD,  and  Dot  a  Uttle  to  hia  diiad- 
fautm^.  Now  we  wish  you  to  sift 
these  matters  to  the  bottom,  by  your 
going  to  Paris  aa  sood  aa  you  can 
venture  to  leave  London— find  out 
this  man,  and,  if  posrable,  make  all 
etnught ;  if  money  is  wanting,  he  most 
of  com^e  have  it ;  but  bear  one  thiiw 
in  mind,  that  any  possible  step  which 
may  remove  this  unhappy  impression 
from  my  daughter's  mmd,  will  be  of 
infinite  service,  and  never  be  (brgottpn 
bv  ua.  Kilkee,  too,  has  talien  some 
dulike  to  Ouj.  Yon  have  only,  how- 
ever, to  talk  to  him  on  the  matter,  and 
he  is  anre  to  pay  attention  to  you." 

"  And,  Harrv,"  Midmjuncle,  "tell 
Guy  I  am  much  displeased  that  he  it 
not  here.  I  expected  Mm  to  leave 
Paris  with  me,  but  some  absurd  wager 
at  the  Jockey  Club  detuned  him." 

"  Another  thing,  Harry,  yon  ma; 
as  well  mention  to  your  cousin,  that 
Sir  Guy  has  coin{^ied  with  every 
suggestion  that  be  formerly  threw 
out — he  will  understand  the  ulusion." 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  my  uncle,  "  tell  him 
roundly,  he  shall  have  Elton  Hall ;  I 
have  ntted  ap  Marsden  for  myself; 
so  no  difficulty  lies  in  that  quartH*." 

"  You  may  add,  if  you  like,  that  my 
present  position  with  the  government 
enables  me  to  offer  him  a  spsedv  pros- 
pect of  a  regiment,  and  that  I  think 
ne  had  better  not  leave  the  army." 

■■  And  sav  that  byneil  poat  Hamer- 
cloth's  bond  for  the  ux  thousand  shall 
be  pud  off,  and  let  him  send  me  a  note 
of  any  other  large  sum  he  owes." 

"  And,  above  all  things,  no  more 
delays.    I  mtut  leave  this  for  England 
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inevitably,  and  aa  tlte  la£e«  will  pro- 
bably prefer  wintering  in  Italy"— 

"  Oh,  certunly,"  said  my  anda, 
"  the  wedding  must  take  place." 

"  I  scarcely  can  ask  you  to  coma  to 
Ds  on  the  occasion,  though  I  need  not 
«ay  how  greatly  we  should  all  fed 
gratified  if  yon  could  do  so,"  said  mj 
Wd. 

While  this  croH  fire  went  oo  frvna 
both  udes,  I  looked  from  one  to  the 
other  of  Uie  apeakers.  Hy  Brat  ink 
presBion  being,  that  having  peroeiv«d 
and  disliked  my  attention  to  Ladj 
Jane,  they  adopted  this  "mativaiae 
itusanterie"  as  a  kind  of  smart  leaaon 
my  future  guidance.  Hy  next 
impresdon  was,  that  they  were  really 
in  earnest,  but  about  the  very  stupidest 
pair  of  old  gentlemen  that  ever  wore 
nair  powder. 

"  And  this  is  all,"  sud  I,  drawing  a 
long  breath,  and  inwardly  uttering  a 
short  pray ar  for  patience. 
.  "  why,  I  believe  I  have  mentioned 
every  thing,"  said  Lord  Callonhj, 
"except  that  if  anything  occurs  to 
yourself  that  offers  a  prospect  of  for- 
warding this  affair,  we  leave  you  a  carte 
blanche  to  adopt  it." 

"  Of  course,  then,"  said  I,  "  I  am 
to  understand  that  as  no  other  difficul- 
ties lie  in  the  way  than  those  yottr 
lordship  has  mentioned,  that  the  feeU 
ings  of  the  parties — their  affectimie 
are  mutual.'* 

"Oh,  of  course,  your  comrin,  1  sup- 
pose, has  made  liiii^lf  agreeable ;  be 
IS  a  good-looking  fellow,  and  in  fact, 
I  am  not  aware  why  tfaey  should  not 
like  e«ch  other — eh,  Sir  Guy?" 

"  To  be  sure,  and  the  Elton  estates 
run  half  the  shire  with  your  Gloucester 
property.  Never  was  there  a  more 
suitable  match." 

"  Then  only  one  point  remains,  and 
that  being  complied  with,  you  may 
reckon  upon  my  services ;  nav,  more, 
I  promise  you  success.  Lady  Jane's 
own  consent  must  be  previously  assured 
to  me :  without  this,  I  most  poutively 
decline  moving  a  step  in  the  matter; 
that  once  obtained,  freely  and  without 
coQstrunt,  1  pledge  myself  to  do  all 
jou  req^uh-e." 

"  Quite  fur,  Harry ;  I  perfectly  ap- 
prove of  your  scruples." 

""  saymg,  his  lordijiip  rose  and  left 


then 


"  Well,  Hmtj,  and  f  onnelf,  what 
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'  Oiojifr  tllT^amekaUm^ 


n  to  b«  done  tor  yoai     Hu  Callwit^ 
olhreA  jon  an.Tthiiig  jet?" 

*<  Yo,  nr,  hii  lordihip  has  moat 
UDdhr  oBaed  m»  tbe  ander-tMretar;- 
•hip  m  Ireland,  but  I  have  reMlved  on 
iaoKoing  it.  thoi^  I  Bhall  not  at 
pre«ent  mj  so,  lest  he  shonld  feel  anj 
delieao;   in   emplojiog  me  npon   the 


"  Wbj,  ia  the  bo;  dnuq^f  Dfr- 
dine  it  t  What  have  jon  got  in  the 
world,  that  yon  ibonld  refuse  inch  an 
anranttment?" 

Ttw  eolonr  moimted  to  mjr  cheeka, 
mj  templM  burned,  and  what  I  should 
hare  raplied  to  tbii  taunt,  I  know  not, 
tor  pasaion  had  oonipleteij  mastered 
ate.  When  Lord  Callonbj  again  en~ 
tared  tha  room,  his  nauall;  calm  and 
pale  faoe  was  agitated  and  flnahed, 
and  his  manner  tremaloos  and  huMed ; 
fbr  an  instant  he  was  silent,  then 
taming  towards  tnr  uncle,  he  took 
bis  hand  affectionately,  and  aaid — 

'^  Hj  good  old  friend,  I  am  deeply, 
daeply  grisrad  i  but  we  must  abandon 
this  scheme.  I  have  just  seen  my 
daughter,  and  from  the  tew  words 
wUch  we  hate  had  together,  I  And 
that  her  dislike  to  the  match  is  in- 
vfaMiibla,  and,  in  bet,  she  I 


o  constrain  the  feet- 
fa^  ot  my  tAild,  you  yourself  would 
iwt  pemit  it>  So  here  let  us  forget 
that  we  eT«r  hoped  for,  ever  caJeulated 
on  a  plan  in  which  both  our  hearts 
were  ao  deeply  interested." 

These  words,  few  as  they  were, 
vera  spoken  with  deep  feeling,  and 
for  tha  first  time,  I  looked  upon  the 
wptiktr  with  linGere  regard.  They 
were  both  silent  fbr  some  minutes ; 
Sir  Qny,  who  was  himself  much  agi- 
tated, spoke  first. 

■*  So  be  it  then,  Callonby,  and  thus 
do  I  relinqoish  ode — perhaps  the  only 
(AweriBg  proapeot  my  advanced  age 
bald  out  to  me.  I  have  long  wished 
to  have  your  daughter  for  mv  niece, 
and  since  I  have  known  her,  the  wi^ 
haa  incr eased  tenfold." 

"  It  was  the  ohosen  dream  of  all  my 
anticipatioui,"    said    Lord  Callonby, 

•*and  now  Jane's  affections  only 

b«t  let  it  pass." 

"  And  IS  there  then  really  no  remedy 
■    tan  notUiig  be  struck  out  ?" 

-  NotWi^.^' 

"  1  am  not  quite  so  sore,  my  Lonl,'' 
■aid  1,  tKOiulDiiily. 


"  No,  no,  Lorreqoer,  you  are  a  ready 
witted  fellow,  I  know,  but  this  passes 
even  your  ingenuity,  besides  I  have 
given  lier  my  word. 

"  Even  so." 

"  Wby,  what  do  you  mean — spealc 
out  man,"  sud  Sir  Guy,  "  FU  give  yon 
ten  thousand  pounds  on  the  spot  if  yon 
snfigest  a  means  of  overcoming  thlt 
difficulty," 

"Perhaps  yon  might  not  accoda 
aAerwards." 

"  I  pledge  myself  to  it." 

*■  And  I,  too,"  1^  Lord  Callonhf, 
"if  no  un^r  stratagem  be  resorted  to 
towards  my  daughter.  If  she  only 
give  her  free  and  willing  consent,  I 
agree." 

"  Then  yon  must  bid  hi^er,  uncl^ 
ten  thousand  won't  do,  for  the  bargain 
is  well  worth  the  money." 

"  Name  your  price,  boy,  and  keep 
your  word, 

"  Agreed  then,"  holding  my  uncle 
to  his  promise,  "  I  pledge  rnvself  that 
his  nephew  shall  be  husband  of  Ladv 
Jane  Callonby ;  and  now,  my  lor^ 
read  Harry  vice  Guy  in  the  contract, 
and  1  am  certain  my  uncle  Is  too  faitb> 
ful  to  his  plighted  word,  and  too  true 
to  lus  promise  not  to  say  it  shall 
he." 

The  anddenness  of  this  rash  decla- 
ration absolutely  stunned  them  both, 
and  then  recovering  at  the  same  mo- 
ment,  their  eyea  met. 

"  Fwrly  caught,  Guy,"  said  Lord 
Callonby,  "a  bold  stroke  If  it  only 
succeeds." 

"  And  It  shall,  by  ,"  uii  my 

uncle ;  "  Elton  Is  yours,  Harry,  and 
with  seven  thousand  a  year,  and  my 
nephew  to  boot,  Callonby  won't  refuse 
you." 

There  are  moments  In  life  in  which 
conviction  will  follow  a  bold  ■■  coup 
de  main,"  that  never  would  havA 
ensued  fhom  the  slow  process  of  rea- 
soning. Luckily  for  me,  this  was  one 
of  those  happy  intervals.  Lord  Cal- 
lonby catching  my  uncle's  enthu- 
siasm, Bozed  me  by  the  band,  and 
■aid— 

"  With  her  consent,  Lorrequer,  you 
nay  ooimt  upon  mine,  and  faith  if  truUi 
must  be  told,  I  always  preferred  yon 
to  the  other." 

What  my  uncle  added,  I  wdted  not  to 
listen  to ;  but  with  one  bound  sprung 
ttom  the  room — dashed  up  stairs  to 
Lady  Callonby'g  drawing-room— looked 
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nipidlj  woODd  to  Bee  if  «fte  were  there, 
anil  Uien,  without  paying  the  sUghteit 
attention  to  the  questions  of  Lad;r 
Callonb;  aod  her  joungest  daughter, 
was  turning  to  leave  the  room,  when 
my  eje  caiugbt  the  flutter  of  a  Cach- 
mere  shawl  in  the  garden  beneath.  In 
an  instant  the  window  was  torn  open 
—I  stood  upon  the  sill,  and  though 
the  fall  was  some  twentj  feet,  with  one 
spring  I  took  it.  and  before  the  ladles 
had  recovered  trom  their  iirst  surprise 
at  my  uQBCOOuntable  conduct,  put  the 
finiioing  stroke  to  theu*  amuenientf 
bjr  tfarowinK  mj  arms  around  Lady 
Jane,  and  clasping  her  to  m;  heart. 

I  cannot  remember  hj  what  process 
I  exptuned  the  change  that  bad  taken 
place  in  my  fortunes.  I  had  some  very 
vague  recollection  of  vowg  of  eternal 
love  being  mingled  with  praises  of  my 
worthy  uncle,  and  the  state  of  my 
affections  and  finances  were  jumbled 
up  together,  but  still  sufficiently  in- 
telligibl^  to  satisfy  my  beloved  Jane — 
that  this  time  at  least,  t  made  love 
with   something   more   than   my   own 


she  hod  promised  to  he  mine  i  and 
Harry  Lorrequer,  who  rose  that  mora- 
ing  with  nolhmg  but  despair  and  dark- 
ness before  bim,  was  now  the  happiest 
of  men. 

Dear  reader,  I  have  little  more  to 
confess.  Lord  Collonby's  politics  were 
fortunately  deemed  of  more  moment 
than  maidenly  scruples,  and  the  trea- 
sury benches  more  respected  than  the 
trousseau.  Our  wedding  was  therefore 
•eltled  for  the  following  week.  Mean- 
while every  day  seemed  to  teem  with 
its  own  meed  of  good  fortune.  My 
good  uncle,  under  whose  patronage, 
forty  odd  years  before.  Colonel  Kun- 
worth  had  obtuned  his  commission, 
undertook  to  effect  the  reconciliation 
between  him  and  the  Wallers,  who 
now  only  waited  for  our  wedding, 
before  they  set  out  for  Hydrabad  cot- 
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and  Madeira,  Jack  confessing  that  he 
hod  rather  listen  to  the  siege  of  Java, 
by  that  fire  ude,  than  hear  an  account 


I  wrote  to  TrevanioD  to  invite  him 
over  to  Munich  for  the  ceremony,  and 
the  same  po^t  which  informed  me  that 
he  was  enrovte  to  join  us,  brought  also 
a    letter    from    my    eccentric  friend 


O'Leary,  whose  name  having  w  often 
occurred  in  these  confemona,  I  am 
tempted  to  read  aloud,  the  more  so  aa 
its  contents  are  no  secret,  Kilkee  having 
insisted  upon  reading  it  to  a  committee 
of  the  wnole  fkmi^  assembled  after 
dinner. 

"  Deas  LoBKBoDii — The  trial  ia 
over,  and  1  am  acquitted,  bnt  still  ia 
St.  Pelagic;  for  aa  the  government 
were  determined  to  eut  my  bead  off 
if  guilty,  so  the  mob  resolved  to  murder 
me  if  innocent.  A  pleasant  place  this : 
before  the  trial,  1  was  the  most  popniar 
man  in  Paris ;  my  face  was  in  every 
print  shop ;  plaisler  busts  of  me,  with 
a  great  organ  behind  the  ear,  in  all 
the  thoroughfares ;  my  autograph 
selling  at  six  and  twenty  sous,  and 
a  lock  of  my  hair  at  five  ttaaiM.  Now 
that  it  is  proved  I  did  not  murder  the 
'  minister  at  war,'  (who  is  in  eioellent 
health  and  spirits),  the  popular  feeling 
against  me  is  very  violent ;  and  I  am 
looked  upon  as  on  impostor,  who  ob- 
tained his  notoriety  under  false  pre- 
tences ;  and  Vernet,  who  had  b^un 
my  picture  for  a  Judas,  has  left  off  in 
disgust.  Your  friend  Trevanion  b  a 
trump  ;  he  procured  a  Tipperary  gen- 
tleman to  run  away  with  Mrs.  Ram, 
and  they  were  married  at  Frankfort, 
on  Tuesday  lost.  By  the  by.  what  an 
escape  you  bad  of  Emily :  she  waa 
only  quizzing  you  all  the  time.  She 
is  eitfaged  to  be  married  to  Tom 
O'Flah^y,  who  is  hereuow.  Emily's 
imitation  of  you,  with  the  hat  a  little  on 
one  side,  and  a  handkerchief  flourish- 
ing away  in  one  hand,  is  capital ;  but 
wbeo  she  kneels  down  and  says, 
'  dearest  Emily,'  &c.,  you'd  swear  it 
was  yourself. — [Here  tbe  laughter  of 
the  auditory  prevented  Kilkee  pro. 
ceeding,  who,  to  my  utter  conftiuon, 
resumed  after  a  little.] — Don't  be  losing 
yonr  time  making  up  to  Lord  Callonby's 
daughter — [here  came  another  burst 
of  laughter]  — they  say  here  you  have 
not  a  chance,  and  moreover  she's  a 
downright  flirt — [It  is  your  turn  now, 
Jane,  said  Kilkee,  scarcely  able  to  pro- 
ceed.]—Besides  that,  her  fathers  a 
pompous  old  Tory,  that  won't  give 
a  sixpence  with  her ;  and  the  old 
curmudgeon,  your  uncle,  has  as  much 
idea  of  providing  for  yon,  as  he  bos 
of  dying. — [This  last  sally  absolutely 
convulsed  ail  parties.] — To  be  sure 
Kilkee's  a  fool,  but  he  is  no  use  to 
yon.— [Begad  I  thought  I  wasg<Hi% 
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to  eaetipe,  said  the  indvidiul  allnded  under  the  title  of  "  the  Loiteringe  of 

to,  but  jour  friend  O'Learj  cats  on  Arthur  O'Lesrj." 

everjddoof  him.]"    The  letter,  otter  This  elegant  epiitle  formed  the  sub- 

aoDoa  verj  grttre  reflectioni  npon  the  ject  of  much  laughter  and  converiiation 

hopelennew  of  m;  porgnit,  concluded  amongst  ua  long  after  it  wai  concluded; 

with  a  land  pledge  to  meet  me  soon,  and  little  triumph  could  be  claimed  hj 

and  beoome  mj  travellins  companion.  anj  partj,    when   nearly   all  were  so 

Heanwhile,   added  he,    1   must  cross  roughlj  handled.     So  passed  the  last 

orer  to   London,  and  look  after  m;  evening  1  spent  in  Munich — the  next 

new  work,  which  is  to  come  out  soon,  morning  I  was  married  I 


Uailar  Hoiry'i  ConTeiuoiis  from  oi 

De&k  Public — 
Wbek  first  I  set  about  recording  the  scenes  which  occupj  these  pages,  I  had 
no  intention  of  continuing  them,  except  in  such  strajr  ana  scattered  fragments 
aa  the  columns  of  a  Mt^azine  permit  of;  and  when  at  length  I  discovered 
that  some  interest  had  attached  not  only  to  the  adventures,  but  to  their 
luuTator,  I  would  gladly  have  retired  with  my  "little  laurels"  from  a  stage, 
on  which,  tiavins  only  engaged  to  appear  between  the  acts,  I  was  destined 
to  come  forward  as  a  principal  character. 

Among  the  "  miseries  of  human  life,"  a  most  touching  one  is  spoken  of — 
tbe  being  obliged  to  listen  to  the  repetition  of  a  badly  sung  songi  because 
■ome  weU-wisbing,  but  not  over  discreet  firicnd  of  the  singer  has  called  loudly 

I  begin  very  much  to  fear  that  something  of  the  kind  has  taken  place  here, 
aad  that  I  should  have  acted  a  wiser  part,  had  I  been  contented  with  even 
the  still  small  voice  of  a  few  partial  tVieuds,  and  retired  from  the  boards 
in  the  pleasing  delusion  of  success;  but  unfortunately,  the  same  easy  tem- 
perament that  has  so  often  involved  me  before,  has  been  faithftil  to  me 
here  ;  and  when  you  pretended  to  be  pleased,  imluckily,  I  believed  you. 

So  much  of  apolt^  for  tbe  matter — a  bttle  now  for  tbe  manner  of  my 
offending,  and  I  nave  done.  I  wrote  as  I  felt — sometimes  in  good  spirits, 
•ometimes  m  bad — always  carelessly — for,  God  help  me,  I  can  do  no  better. 

When  the  celibacy  of  the  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  became  an 
active  law  in  that  University,  the  Board  proceeded  to  enforce  it,  by 
tmnmoning  to  their  presence  fjl  the  individuals  who  it  was  well  known  had 
transgressed  the  regulation,  and  among  them  figured  Dr.  S.,  many  of  whose 
•ons  were  at  the  same  time  students  in  the  college.  "'  Are  yon  married. 
Dr.  3  r?"  said  tbe  bachelor  viceprovost,  in  dl  the  dignity  and  pride 
of  conacbns  innocence.  '' Married  1"  sud  the  father  of  ten  chilm-en,  with  a 
start  of  involuntary  horror ;—"  married?"  ''Yes,  sir,  married."  "Why, 
sir,  1  am  no  more  married  than  tbe  provost."  This  was  quito  enough- 
no  farther  questions  were  asked,  and  the  head  of  the  University  preferred 
a  merciful  course  towards  the  offender,  to  repudiating  his  wife  and  disowning 
his  children.  Now  for  the  application.  Certain  captious  and  incredulous  peo- 
ple have  doubted  the  veracity  of  tbe  adventures  I  have  recorded  in  these 
pages  ;  1  do  not  think  it  neceasarv  to  appeal  to  concurrent  testimony  and 
credible  witnesses  for  their  proof,  but  I  pledge  myself  to  tbe  fact  that  every 
tittle  I  have  related  is  as  true  as  that  my  name   is    Lorrequer — need  1  say 

Another  objection  has  been  made  to  my  narrative,  and  I  cannot  pass  it 
by  without  a  word  of  remark ; — "  these  Confessions  are  wanting  in  scenes  of 
touching  and  pathetic  interest"* — true,  quite  true ;  but  I  console  myself  on 
this  head,  for  I   remember  hearing   of  an  author   whose   paraphrase   of  the 

■  Wc  baire  tlu  uthoi's  pcrmiiiiaD  U>  itate,  thil  ill  ihe  pathetic  isd  maviog  iQctdtDti  of 
bit  carter  be  bu  nserred  tor  m  Kcoad  Kciei  of  "  ConieMiona,"  to  be  eotitlMl  "  Lornqoer 
Mim«ir~i1iHi>W*  NoM. 
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book  of  Job* 
bnmour  into 

h»ppj,  I  &m  verj  sorrj  for  it  on  your  account,  lint  tou  mutt  eicns«  my  !«■ 
gretting  it  od  my  oum.  Another  storj  mud  I  have  done ; — the  Newgate  Ca- 
tendar  nutke*  mention  of  a  notorioos  housebreaker,  who  closed  hii  career 
of  outrage  and  violence  bj  the  murder  of  a  whole  fsmilj,  whose  house  ha 
robbed;  on  the  scaffold  he  entreated  permission  to  speak  a  few  words  to 
the  crowd  beneath,  and  thus  addressed  them; — "  Mj  mends,  it  is  qoite  tme 
I  mordered  this  famil^r ;  in  cold  blood  I  did  it — one  bj  one  thej  fell  beneath 
ro;  hand,  while  I  rifled  tlieir  coffers,  and  took  forth  tlieir  effbctt ;  but  oa* 
thing  is  imputed  to  me,  which  I  cwmot  die  without  denj^ng — it  is  asserted 
that  I  stole  ao  eitingnisber ;  the  oontemptible  character  of  this  petty  theft 
ia  a  slain  upon  mr  reputation,  that  I  cannot  saffer  to  diq^race  my  niemorj." 
.  So  would  1  now  address  ;ou  tbr  all  the  graver  oflbncM  of  my  book ;  I  itand 
forth  guilty — nuserably,  palpably  guilt;  — they  are  mine  every  one  of  them ; 
and  1  dare  not,  1  csnnot  deny  them  ;  but  if  you  think  that  the  blunders  in 
French  and  the  hash  of  spelling  so  widely  spread  through  these  page^ 
■re  attributable  to  me ;  on  the  &ith  of  a  gentleman  I  pledge  myself  you  are 
wrong,  and  that  I  bad  nothing  to  do  with  them.  If  my  thanks  fbr  the  kind- 
ness and  indulgence  with  which  these  hastily  written  and  rasbty  conceived 
sketches  have  been  received  by  the  press  and  the  public,  are  of  any  avail^ 
let  me  add,  in  concluuon,  that  a  more  grateful  author  does  not  exist  than 

Habit  LoaaEQDia. 

Hairy  Lcnequer*!  new  work  will  be  comnenced  in  onr  Migaiiiie  for  Mvdi. 


■•  Great  nea  bare  been  amonf  us." — ITordnBord. 
t. 
Ancestral  halls,  hui^  ro\md  with  goodly  store 
Of  Isnceti  swords,  and  bucklers — proving  well 
The  truth  of  all  that  household  legends  UU 
Of  those  who  once  that  ancient  armour  wore ) — 
And  happy  hamlets,  on  the  sunny  shore 

Of  brood,  blue  lakes — or  sbelter'd  in  deep  deQ 
Among  green  bills,  that  angry  storms  repel. 
And  keep  fond  vigil  o'er  them  evermore ; — 
And  stately  fiujes,  to  organ's  billowy  tone 
Responding  solemn  echoes,  through  dim  aisles 
And  pillar'd  vauhs,  paved  with  sepulchral  stone  ;— 
And  village  churches,  in  mom's  radiant  smiles. 
Or  holier  twilight,  rising  still  and  lone  ; — 
HalU— hamlet* — fanes — England  I  are  all  thine  own. 


Yes— they  are  thine ;  but  yet  a  better  dower, 

A  richer  treasure.  It  is  thine  to  claim— 

The  odorous  memory  of  each  sainted  name. 
That,  in  old  time,  in  battle-field  or  bower, 
Wrought  noble  deeds,  or  utter'd  words  of  power  [— 

Warrior— like  Bayard,  without  fear  or  blame; 

Statesman — with  single  eve  and  honest  aim. 
Holding  his  country's  helm  m  evil  hour; 
Poet — whose  heart  is  with  us  to  thisdav 
Embalmed  in  song ;  and  Priest— who,  Atr  the  ark 
Of  God,  battled  in  troublous  times  and  dark. 
Hallow  (heb-  memories,  England!  such  as  they 
Not  tcer*,  but  are — their  blood  is  in  our  velnl-^ 
Aronndi  within,  their  presence  still  remaina. 

IT    .:    i-uCOOgfC 
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The  pale  red  light  of  dawn. 

Through  corUioi  half  withdrawn, 
Falli  frechlf  oo  the  lufferpr**  reitleH  bed, 

ChMing  her  TeTerith  dream 

Before  its  early  beam. 
Bidding  her  atrive  toVift  the  laoj^uid  head  ;— 
—In  Tain  I  the  cannot  bear  that  •earching'  rnj— 
Fither  or  Lighul  b«  with  her  through  the  daj  I 

Upon  her  cheek  and  brow 

Behold  the  cr'imsoD  glow 
Tellbg  ai  vhere  the  buminK  Tever  feedi— 

Her  heart  beats  thick  withio, 

Her  hand  ii  drj  and  thin — 
Father  of  Life  I  Thou  knoweit  what  the  needa  I 
Ob,  good  Phjiiciin  I  Thou  doat  keep  the  lialm 
Thia  wuted  cheek  to  cool,  thi«  pulie  to  calm. 

ir.ln  the  hoars  ofll^t, 

Hemoriei,  inteniely  brightp 
Of  dajt  of  beallb  come  back,  and  briry  the  (hint 

For  Bungs  of  pleaiant  rillB, 

For  wandorinr  o'er  the  hills. 
For  brlfcht  j^een  Relds,  and  flower*  'midst  woodlandf  nnnt^ 
Father  of  Qlorf  !  let  the  lo*ed  one  see 
That  fairer  contemplatioii  dwells  in  Thee. 

If,  from  thoie  lips  so  f^int. 

Some  murmur  of  comptaiTit 
The  impaiience  of  a  moinent  should  escape. 

Let  her  next  breath  lie  gi*eB 

Unstained  and  pure  to  henTeii, 
And  to  a  prayer  its  feeble  quivenn^  *hip»— 
Father  of  Love  I  at  once  be  reconciled. 
Hear  and  forgive  Thy  weak  and  helpleu  child. 

She  draint  a  bitter  cup, 

But  Tliou  canst  raiae  her  up— 
Thou  can«t  rebijke  the  fever  aa  of  old— 

Oh.  if  it  be  Thy  will. 

Stay  the  tinquiet  thrilt 
or  this  wild  pulse,  and  Ihew  hot  eje»  unfold 
In  dewy  sleep,  «uch  as  she  knew  belbre— 
Father  of  mercies  I  our  beloved  teitore  I 

But  if  Thy  purpose  be 

The  lufTerer's  aoul  to  free, 
RendiDjr  the  bnndage  of  the  flesh  away. 

Be  with  her  to  the  last, 

Let  the  dark  vale  be  patsad, 
Reslinfc  on  Thee,  her  only  trust  and  stay — 
And  ihouirh  our  earthly  hopes  be  Miifhled  thus, 
God  of  all  consolation  f  be  with  us  t 

Lherpool,  1S39.  M.  A.  Bbownk. 

r,3ri7.-i^.:.  Google 
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KEV.     ROBBRT     WALSH,    Ll-D.     AND     U.V. 
Authv  at  "  A  lonraej  amUnd  from  ComtuitiDaple  to  Vianu,"  Itc  he. 

Dr.  Walsh,  whow  portnit  we  preteDl  to  our  readen  on  the  opporite  page,  it 
n  DBtiTeof  WAterfoid,  aDdjoDiiBer  brother  lo  Dr.  Edward  Wabb.whoK  memoir 
appeared  in  our  Hagaiine  for  JaDnary,  1834.  He  entered  Trinit;  College,  Dabl'm, 
as  a  peniioner  under  Dr.  ElringtOfi,  and  having  obtained  the  object  of  an  uader- 
gradualc'i  upiralion,  premiumi  and  a  scholarship,  graduated,  and  wai  ordaiaed 
for  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas  Without,  as  Curale  lo  the  celebrated  preacher  Dean 
Kirwan,  in  which  capacitj  he  made  bis  debit  in  the  world  of  letters.  Beinff 
invited  to  preach  before  the  Lord  Ma^or  and  Corporation  on  Michaelmu  daj, 
he  ehoae  for  his  text.  ■■  Who  hath  woe?  who  hath  sorrow?  wbo  hath  red  e^ei  ? 
tbey  that  tarrj  long  at  their  wine."  The  convivial  CorporatioD  started  at  the 
lecture  on  temperance  they  expected  from  the  jonng  preacher,  but  finding'  hia 
precepts  were  principally  directed  against  the  effects  of  iotoiication  on  the  lower 
orders,  their  lordships  were  relieved,  and  when  be  had  dined  wi^  them  after 
service,  and  every  one  hsd  drtiali  wine  with  iiitn,  bb  if  to  make  him  Foiget  bis  own 
precepts,  at  the  request  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  he  published  his  sermon.  He  annexed 
to  it  an  appendix,  containing  all  the  acts  against  the  iatemperate  nse  of  ardent 
spirit*  I  and  socictieo,  called  "  Conservators  of  the  Public  Peace,*  were  farmed  to 
enforce  them,  which  were,  in  a  measure,  the  "  piecursors"  of  temperance  societies 
In  DuUin. 

He  formed  a  strong  friendship  with  the  Rev.  J.  Whitelaw,  and  assitted  him  in 
bis  memorable  census  uf  the  population,  and  history  of  the  city  of  Dublin.  On 
the  death  of  hii  venerable  friend  before  the  completion  of  the  work,  he  was 
requested  to  finish  it  for  the  beaeFit  of  Mr.  Wbitelaw's  widow,  and  after  a  laborious 
application  of  five  years,  he  completed  this  most  comprehensive  and  apleudid  work 
In  2  vols.  4to.  It  was  presented  to  the  Irish  government  with  a  memorial,  and  a 
pension  of  £300  per  annum  was  settled  on  Mr.  Whitelaw's  widow,  which  she  still 
eqoyi  i  but  Dr.  Walsh  never  aiked,  or  received,  the  slightest  compensation.  This 
work  was  a  mine  of  information,  in  which  every  thing  curious  or  interesting,  con- 
nected with  Dublin,  was  to  be  found,  and  when  he  had  left  Ireland,  and  was  no 
longer  on  the  spot  to  espose  the  plagiarism,  it  wss  plundered  by  various  com- 
pilers, of  wbom  several  had  not  the  honesty  to  acknowledge  the  theft. 

We  next  find  him  Curate  of  Finglas,  and  acting  among  the  poor  in  the  two>bld 
capacity  of  clergyman  and  physician.  To  qualir;  himself  for  the  latter,  he  bad 
attended  the  usual  course  of  lectures  and  hospitals,  and  taken  a  degree  of  M.D. 
At  the  time  when  the  typhus  fever  broke  out  like  a  pestilence,  and  for  three  years 
ravaged  Ireland,  he  uas  most  indefatigable  in  his  exertions  to  stay  tlie  plague. 
For  his  benevolent  laboun  on  this  occasion,  he  was  presented  with  a  piece  of 
plate  and  an  affectionate  address  by  liis  parishioners.  What  reudereU  this  re- 
markable, was,  that  all  religious  persuasions  jained  in  it,  and  among  the  foremost 
of  the  signatures  wss  that  oF  the  worthy  parish  priest  of  Finglas,  He  wss,  bow- 
ever,  one  of  the  old  Khool,  now  unhappily  almost  extinct,  while  their  place  b 
■applied  by  the  ignorant  and  intolerant  race  of  Maynooth. 

While  in  tbis  parish,  he  made  a  discovery  interesting  In  the  antiquities  of 
Ireland  ;  it  Is  situsled  in  the  barony  of  Nethercross,  so  called,  according  to 
tradition,  from  a  venerable  cross  erected  by  St.  Patrick,  which  stood  In  a 
place  called  the  Watery-lane,  near  a  well  of  great  reputed  sanctity,  still 
marked  by  hU  name.    The  aoldien  of  Cromwell,  in  proceeding  to  the  dege  of 
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Drogrheda,  had  leen  this  crou, and  thrown  it  dowD.aian  emblem  ofnipentition  ; 
but  when  tbej  bad  passed  od,  the  inhabitanU,  to  protect  it  rrom  further  probna- 
lion,  remoTed  aod  buried  it.  Interelted  for  this  venerable  relic.  Dr.  Wvlib  made 
diligent  inquiry,  and  learned  From  a  very  old  man  that  his  graadrather  vat  ac- 
quainted with  tbe  ipot  where  it  iras  coocealed,  and  had  (»iminuDicated  his  knov- 
ledgo  to  him.  With  thia  old  man  far  his  guide,  he  proceeded  to  tbe  apot  with 
flome  labourers,  and  actuallj  disinterred  a  large  granite  croaa  of  eitreme  antii^uity, 
which  had  lain  buried  Tor  nearly  two  centuries.  He  bad  It  erected  in  the  church- 
yard, where  it  atill  stands,  an  object  of  great  veneration  to  the  people. 

It  woa  his  custom  to  relax  the  teTerity  of  duty  by  taking  a  aummer  ramble, 
leaving  his  pariib  in  charge  of  a  friend,  and  setting  out  with  a  stick  in  his  hand 
and  a  abiit  in  hii  pockeL  He  had,  in  this  way,  literally  walked  over  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and  a  part  at  the  continent,  when  an  opportunity  offered 
of  extending  hia  traTels  by  accepting  tlie  chaplaincy  to  the  British  Embassy  at 
Constantinople  in  1820,  In  the  suite  of  his  classic  friend  and  countryman.  Lord 
Strangford,  he  made  a  tour  of  the  Mediterranean,  Greece,  and  the  Iilsnda 
of  the  Archipelago,  on  bis  way  to  the  Turkish  capital,  meeUng  with  mors 
terrors  than  usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  travellers.  On  the  night  of  the  arrival  at 
the  embauy  at  Zanle,  tbe  island  was  shaken  by  an  earthquake,  and  every 
bouse  shattered  ;  that  in  which  be  lodged  was  rent  in  sunder,  and  he  was 
dragged  from  under  a  heap  of  rubbish.  He  afterwards  published  an  interesting 
account  of  this  terrible  visitation  of  Qod,  which  was  much  circulated.  He 
arrived  at  Constantinople  at  the  commencement  of  the  Greek  revolution, 
when  he  was  an  eye-witness  to  all  its  horrors,  and  saw  the  heads  of  the  condemned 
exposed  on  dishes,  while  the  headless  bodies  were  east  into  the  streets  fur  tbe 
dogs  and  vultures  to  devonr  them.  From  the  capital  he  made  journeys  into  Asia, 
to  visit  the  churches  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  while  exploring  the  ruins  of  Ephesas, 
fats  party  were  mistaken  for  Samiote  pirates,  and  attacked  by  a  horde  of  Delhi 
cavalry.  They  would  have  been  cut  to  pieces  but  for  their  Tartar  Janissary 
and  tbe  Snitan's  firman,  with  which  they  travelled  ;  but,  as  it  happened,  after  some 
were  wounded  and  all  made  prisoners,  they  were  liberated  witliout  being  either 
atrai^led  or  impaled,  as  they  feared.  When  the  plague  was  raging  in  Constant 
tinople,  he  revived  his  practice  as  a  physician,  and  having  handled  a  patient,  was 
compromised  as  a  contagioned  man.  He  was  sent  into  quarantine  at  Belgrade, 
along  with  some  others,  but,  having  become  ill,  was  abandoned  by  his  companions, 
and  left  alone  to  die  io  the  mountains,  till  he  was  found  by  the  palace  Janissary 
sent  by  the  ambassador,  and  finally  recovered  from  a  slight  attack  of  the  pestilence ; 
— but  we  will  tell  our  readers  no  more  of  his  dangers,  as  they  roay  derive  much 
more  entertainment  and  information  from  bl*  own  most  graphic  and  Interesting 


There  is,  in  tbe  sea  of  Marmora,  a  lovely  Archipelago,  called  tbe  Prince's 
Islands,  to  which  tbe  residents  of  Constantinople  retired  when  the  plague  raged 
in  the  capital.  During  the  summer  months,  when  professional  duties  allowed 
him  to  be  absent  from  the  palace,  he  took  up  hit  realdence  here,  in  a  Greek  con- 
vent. He  discovered  over  the  gate  a  stone  with  an  inscription,  which  he  found,  o]! 
iavestigation,  to  be  the  tomlntoneof  Sir  R.  Barton.ourfirst  resident  ambassador  at 
tbe  Ottoman  Porte — sent  by  Queen  Eliiabeth.  He  had  died  on  the  island,  wa* 
buried  on  the  spot,  and  the  iuscrlption  had  formed  part  of  a  tomb  erected  over 
him.  Time  and  the  hand  of  barburism  had  dilapidated  it,  and  the  flag  was  taken  to 
fill  np  the  arch  over  the  gate  of  the  convent,  where  it  remained  in  good  preserva- 
tion, but  in  an  invertedpositioo,  and  so  it  had  continued  for  300  years.  Dr.  Walsh 
reported  bii  discovery  to  Lord  Strangford,  and  bit  esctllenoy  conmuMioned  him 
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to  liSTe  it  ttk«  iom,  and  placed  in  a  proper  potitlen  on  ■  re^iflrf  tomb ;  but 
owing  to  the  dintnrbed state  of  thinif»  In  Oreeci-,  it  could  not  be  immedialety  done, 
berure  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Europe — and  we  believe  this  venerable  memorial 
of  the  flrat  English  repreMntatite  of  majesty  in  the  East  yet  reualni  oter  the 
door  of  the  Oreelc  convent,  where  the  Doctor  first  discovered  it— 
H  And  rtopi  a  bda  to  ktf  tha  wind  away." 

He  effected,  however,  one  interailiog  object  in  these  islandi.  Vaccination  wai 
nnimown  there,  and  the  small-pox  made  frightrul  ravagea.  He  had  innocolated 
the  ehild  of  Lady  Strangford,  with  matter  sent,  we  beliere.  from  the  cow-pock 
inatituUon  In  Dublin,  and  pcopoaed  to  her  ladyship  to  extend  the  protection  it 
aSbrded  to  these  island*.  She  was  alwaya  ready  to  promote  any  benevoleot 
olqeoc  ao  from  hn  child  he  vacoinated  every  person  who  had  not  already  bad 
the  small-pox,  to  the  number  of  several  hundreds,  of  all  ages,  from  six  months  to 
(ixty  years  old.  On  his  return  to  the  East,  after  an  absence  of  some  years,  he 
Bade  inqiiirie*  at  to  the  efficacy  of  the  vaccination,  and  learned  that  though  small* 
pox  had,  in  the  meeniime,  broken  out  in  an  aggravated  form,  not  ooa  of  hia 
palientt  had  died  of  it,  though  a  few  were  attacked  in  a  mild  form.  It  it  re- 
DMrkable  that  the  West  was  indebted  to  the  wife  of  one  of  our  ambasMdora  for 
the  introductioD  of  variolous  infection  from  the  Eaat,  while  the  East  is  thus,  in  ■ 
wcunre,  indebted  to  the  wife  of  another  for  the  return  of  a  greater  benefit,  in 
the  practice  of  vaccine  inoculation. 

After  a  reudence  of  five  year*  in  Constintlnople,  he  retamed  by  Und  to 
England,  across  Ibe  Balkan  i  and  our  sketch  lepresenit  him,  in  his  travelling  dreia, 
Mated  OB  the  summit  ridge  of  this  magnificent  chain,  with  hia  Tartar  Janittary 
KutchOk  Mnttapha,  in  the  back  ground.  In  bis  account  of  his  journey 
he  made  known  two  ihinga  little  underatcfbd  in  this  couulrj — first,  that  the  Jewi 
«f  the  East  are  of  Spanish  descent,  speaking  a  Spaniah  tongue,  and  had  been 
driven  out  of  Spaia  by  the  Inquisition,  to  seek  that  asylum  among  the  follower) 
of  Hahonet  which  the  followers  of  Christ  denied  them  i  and,  secondly,  that  there 
e^tta  a  populom  and  thriving  colony  of  Protestaott  in  the  Carpathian  mountuos, 
whom  the  Inq^sition  had  aUo  pcnecnted  out  of  Saxony,  and  driven  to  the 
MnSnea  of  Europe,  where  they  Bouiish  exceedingly  to  thit  day. 

After  hit  return  tn  England,  he  went  to  St.  Peteraburgfa,  aa  Chaplain  to 
the  Rnaaiao  embatty  i  and,  as  if  be  was  fated  to  be  alwaya  present  at  scene* 
of  eoBntotiDB,  he  arrived  Jntt  befbre  the  eaplo^on  of  the  cooipiracy  to  place 
CeostaBlrae  on  the  throne.  On  this  occasion  he  got  enlanitlcd  among  the 
insurgeDiti  and  aaw  1300  people,  military  and  mob,  killed  around  bim  by  diacfaaigea 
of  grape-shot.  He  escaped  behind  the  prujeetion  of  a  pillar,  while  the  artillery 
poured  it*  fire  down  the  avenue ;  and  when  he  came  from  hi*  hiding-place,  he 
aeawed  tb«  only  man  alive  to  a  la^e  atieet,  in  the  midat  of  a  popnloui  city,  es- 
kibitlag  a  dismal  epectaole  of  human  bodiea,  weltering  in  pools  of  blood  on  whiw 
mow.  He  poblithed  an  account  of  thit  litile-koowB  tnnsanion,  by  wbiob  it  ap> 
pearad,  Irom  doeatnenta  produced  on  tnbaeqBent  invettigatians,  that  a  IretMndoua 
revolntion,  ramifying  through  all  RosMa,  was  attempted.  In  which  9000  noblea 
and  princes  of  the  empire  were,  more  or  lesa,  concerned. 

After  bi*  return  from  Russia,  he  attended  the  embatty,  In  I8SS,  sent  to  Ria  da 
Janeiro,  to  efftct  a  mari)a<re  between  Dom  Migoel  and  Dona  Maris,  daughter 
of  Don  Pedro.  While  in  Bruii,  he  wu  presented  to  the  Emperor  Don  Pedro, 
and  had  an  oppflrtanlty  <^  pertonaliy  koowii^  tbal  ilngnlar  nan,  with  wbon  be 
Mda  At  Mtlah  pobUo  better  aeqajuiMAl  thra  they  had  ertr  teen  befer*.    He 
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suited  tb«  interioT  of  Bniil,  and  eiplored  the  miniogr  dUlrieU  500  milet  diaUnt 
from  tbe  capital.  He  madr  himieir  particutaTl;r  ■cqiiainted  with  the  itate  of  the 
Negroea  i  and  when  the  North-Star  frtgale,  tn  which  he  relnrncd  acrou  the 
AlUotic,  captured  ■  tlaTe-ship,  contaioinf  600  mlierable  object*,  be  went  on 
board,  aud  witDeued  all  the  Doi«Dmc  borron  to  which  tbe  victimi  of  tbi* 
hateful  trade  arc  expowd  on  tbe  pauagA  He  publithed  tucb  an  asoouni  of 
kia  e^eriance,  that  be  waa  placed  od  tbe  Conoiittee  of  th*  Sodeljr  for  the 
AboUtioo  of  Slarery  ;  ao  be  baa  the  consolation  of  reflecting  that  hta  eiertioiM 
conliibnted  their  ibare  to  the  final  eitirpation  of  thii  execrable  traffic. 

When  be  arrived  Id  England,  it  was  again  propoaed  to  him  to  reaume  bia 
^wplaiDCf  at  CawUntiaople  ;  and  he  returned  through  PraoEe  and  Itatj,  with 
part  of  hit  bmiljr,  to  that  capital  in  1831.  He  wai  curioua  to  aee  what  cbangea  tbe 
terrible  revolutiou,  a  part  of  which  be  bad  ttitacMed,  had  wrought,  and  he  WU 
gratlflcd.  He  funnd  Greece  liberated,  and  Tutkej'  reformed.  Before  the  eod 
of  tbia  aecond  <riNt,  be  witneiacd  another  cataatropbe— the  tremendoui  conBagra- 
tteo,  la  which  the  whole  of  Pera  and  a  part  of  Couatantinople  wai  conaunied. 
All  ibe  palacea  of  the  Piaok  embaHiei,  which  bad  f»ca[ied  in  fonner  conBogr^ 
tloDt,  were  burnt  down — among  tbe  reit,  the  Britiih  palace — blazing  up,  like 
ahavinga  in  a  carpenter's  yard,  and  leatiug  but  aahea  behind.  For  his  private 
loaaea  on  tbia  occMioo,  be  nexer  reoeived  any  coiDp«Baation,  though  otbera  were 
aot  forgDlten. 

After  tbua  experleacing  varioni  cllmalea  and  TiclMltiHlea,  In  differettt  qearteia 
of  the  globe,  be  exchanged  hi*  chaplaincy  for  a  benefice  In  England,  (rom  whence 
be  una  invited  by  the  discerning  Arcbbiahop  of  Dubliu  to  tbe  vicamge  of 
Kilbride,  near  the  Vale  of  Ovoca.  A  short  time  aioce  he  brought  ioto  notice 
another  antiquarian  curiosity,  which  be  bad  the  good  fortene  to  discover  in  the 
wild  mouaiaina  of  this  parish — a  curious  stone  coffin,  containing  an  nm  Id  an 
inverted  position,  covering  tiro  small  bones  of  haman  fingers.  He  presented 
a  model  of  the  coffin,  with  the  urn,  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  with  a  notice 
ef  tbe  dblrict  where  it  waa  found.  Tbia  inatance  of  "digital  inhumation"  it, 
we  believe,  the  only  one  as  yet  discovered  In  Ireland.  It  is  a  inbject  of  con* 
siderable  interest  to  the  antiquary,  and  we  trust  Dr.  Walsh's  discovery  will 
lead  to  aone  curioua  reault.  He  ha*  since  removed  to  the  benefice  of  Pingja*  ; 
and  ao,  after  bis  numeroas  wnnderiags  and  perils,  by  land  and  water,  is  again 
located  among  hii  early  Irlenda — to  renew  tbe  fecliuga  of  amity  and  good-will 
with  which  they  patted. 

Aa  we  bava  bad,  and  trust  we  ahaU  socm  again  have,  oocasian  to  notice  tbe 
woika  of  the  Ker.  Doctor,  whom  we  have  thus  Introduced  to  our  readers,  we 
need  not  bcie  criticiie  his  laboura.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  enjoyed  advantagea 
aad  opportuaitMa,  in  tbe  countriea  which  he  visited,  such  as  do  not  oltea  fail  to 
tbe  lot  of  travellen ;  and  hi)  eraioent  succesa,  a*  a  seteulifie  and  entertaining 
writer,  if  other  evideaoe  were  wanted,  would  abundantly  testify  how  profilally 
he  baa  availed  himself  of  them.  Tbe  principal  work*  which  he  bas  given  to 
the  world  are—"  The  History  of  Dublin,"  2  vols.  4tu  ;  "  Juurney  bont  Con- 
•Untinople  to  Vienna,"  1  vol.  Svo.  i  "  Notice*  of  Bratil,''  3  vola.  Svo.  i  -  Resj> 
daocc  at  ConstaDtinople,"  2  vote.  Svo. ;  ••  An  E*«ay  on  Ancient  Christian  Coin* 
and  Gems,*  I  vol.  8to.  ;  •■  Iliaslrated  Views  of  the  Turkish  Empire,"  2  to)*.  4to. 
Some  of  tbe  above  have  passed  through  so  many  as  five  edition* ;  besides  which, 
ha  has  {HibUshed  some  seimons,  and  varioua  contribution*  to  petiotKcab  and 
aaoDg  the  number. 
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Fob  the  volumes  which  are  now  linder 
our  conaidcration  the  public  is  in- 
debted to  the  labooTB  of  a  mJwionar; 
miniMer  teat  out  b;  one  of  those  great 
BocietieSi  irbich  the  enterprue  and 
ChrUtisn  zeal  of  America,  emulating 
tbe  mother  country,  has  enabled  to 
traverse  more  than  one  half  our  globe, 
bearing  tbe  blessings  of  tbe  gospel  to 
the  remotest  ahorea  of  Asia.  The 
objects  to  which  Mr.  Malcom's  »t- 
ten^on  was,  of  course,  most  solicit' 
oull;  directed,  were  necessarily  &r 
different  from  those  which  would  oc- 
cupy or  iotereet  the  geoeral  traveller, 
and  therefore,  as  may  be  expected, 
the  prospects  and  progress  of  the 
various  nus^^eary  stations  which  he 
yiuted  in  the  regions  of  South  Eastero 
Asia,  occupy  tbo  prominent  nod  prin- 
eipsi  places  throughout  the  volumes. 
Still  it  must  have  been  at  once  obvious 
to  a  thinking  man,  that  the  political 
and  economical  relations  of  these 
countries,  their  rel^on,  manners,  and 
civilixalion,  could  not  ful  to  be,  even 
to  tbe  missionary,  of  scarcely  secondary 
moment,  as  exercising  a  vast  and  im- 
portant influence  on  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  great  cause  which  be 
had  taken  in  band.  That  our  author 
thou^t  so,  tbe  manner  in  wbicb  be 
has  executed  bis  work  full^  assures  us. 
It  is — in  addition  to  containmg  a  minute, 
and,  we  can  well  believe,  feithfiil  record 
of  missionary  labours,  and  recent  and 
authentic  intelligence  of  tbe  prospects 
and  progress  of  Cfarittiani^  in  that 
interesting  part  of  tbe  world — sivplete 
with  the  remarks  of  en  acute  and  en- 
lightened observer  on  tbe  state,  of 
society,  and  maimers,  laws,  history, 
commerce,  and  natural  productions  of 
the  countries  which  he  visited.  The 
advantages,  too,  which  his  character  and 
position  afforded  were  not  few  ;  and, 
indeed,  are  admitted  by  himself  with 
a  readiness  and  candour  that  evince  he 
bas  no  desire  to  plead  the  want  of 
tbem  in  extenuation  for  any  deficienmes 
to  be  found  in  his  boob.  As  tbe 
anthorized  and  accredited  agent  of  an 
influential    society,  he  possessed  tbe 


confidence  of  those  best  able  to  inform 
him  on  all  subjects  relating  as  well  to 
tbe  peculiar  object  of  his  mission,  as  to 
topics  of  general  interest — namely,  the 
misdooanes  and  civilians  who  fa»d 
resided  for  long  periods  in  the  respec- 
tive places,  and  who  reaiUl;  placed  at 
his  disposal  the  fruits  of  their  own 
matured  and  extensive  obeervatians. 
Indeed,  accurate  in&rmation  seema  to 
have  been  an  abject  of  much  gre&ter 
solicitude  with  Mr.  Malcom,  than  in- 
teresting  adventure,  or  the  pursuit  of 
those  striking  incidents  which  so  geno- 
rally  form  the  staple  of  modem  tourists; 
and  bearing  in  recollection  the  com- 
paratively short  period  of  time  con- 
sumed in  a  very  extended  course  of 
travel,  tbe  extreme  accuracy  and  gene- 
rally minute  detail,  form  not  the  least 
merit  of  tbe  work.  To  the  attaiument 
of  this  end,  our  author  adopted  means 
which,  it  would,  indeed,  be  well  if  tbe 
mass  of  travellers,  both  for  the  sake 
of  themselves  and  their  readers,  would 
avail  themselves  of  as  extennvely,  even 
thot^h  they  sbonld  not  possess  the 
modesty  and  ii^^nnonsness  to  avow 
it  like  our  antlior. 

"  BefoR  laving  a  pUee,"  he  Teinavks,  "  I 
paerallf  (DbmiHcd  of  niMn  to  nvcral 
pcnoiB  loT  a  cardiil  leviiini.  U,  tbnefbn, 
1  ifaould  be  eoDvietal  of  emin,  thty  art  toA 
H  ihe  bat  infermed  pnxmi  on  tbe  ipM  bav* 
fillcn  into,  ud  u  mj  roder  wmiid  bav* 
imbibed  hid  he  ban  in  mj  place.  Soma 
erron  mtj  be  ehii^ed  to  me,  thnnigb  mii- 
tike  of  the  objector ;  for  often  when  I  imA 
my  nota  in  varioot  plme,  gmtlemtn  dis* 
eeated  from  tome  itatemenu  mlk  great 
ennidence  the  eomotnoa  of  which  tbej  ad. 
mitted  OD  further  wamimtioiii  nhieh  ei- 
uoiuatjoa  the]'  wonld  not  have  mide  had  I 
not  quoted  MDW  inJumtiiJ  Dime  u  my  i»- 

Mr.  Malcom  set  out  on  his  mission 
from  Boston,  in  tbe  latter  end  of  tbe 
month  of  September,  1835.  The  ind- 
denti  of  his  voyage,  though  sufficiently 
well  placed  in  a  private  journal,  were 
yet  too  common-place  to  have,  in  onr 
opinion  justified  the  occupying  some 
thirty  pages  of  a  book  to  meet  the 


■  Travels  ia  Sonlh-Enleni  Ana,  aobiwing  Hinduilui,  Milayi,  Siim.  and  Cbinn ;  with 
NoticM  of  numaooi  MiiiioDuy  SUtiou,  ud  a  full  Account  of  the  Bninaa  Empin.  By 
tbilUv.  Howard  Hskopi,  of  Batten,  U.S.     Two  volh  post  Svo.     Lowlon,     1839. 
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public  eye.  Sicknees,  sentiment,  and 
scfnerj — our  readers  will  pardon  the 
alliteration — with  each  of  which  all 
travellers  and  all  travel-reading  people 
are  sufdcientlv  intimate,  being  the 
amount  of  the  chttpter.  In  the  end  of 
Febru«t7  of  the  following  vear,  he 
reached  the  Burnum  territories,  land- 
ing at  Amherst,  and  thence  proceeded 
U>  Mulmain,  where  a  mission  was 
already  established. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  in  our  review 
of  these  volumes,  to  dwell  upon  the 
portions  of  them  which  relate  to  the 
subject  of  the  mission ;  at  the  same 
time  we  are  disposed  to  admit  that  as 
they  form,  perhaps,  the  larger  portion 
of  the  whole,  so  are  they  the  most 
intrinsically  v^nable  part  of  it.  Before, 
however,  we  dismiss  altogether  this 
consideration  of  the  snbject,  we  must, 
in  justice  to  the  author  remark,  that 
he  has  collected  with  great  industry 
uid  minuteness,  a  mass  of  iaformatlon, 
the  importance  of  which  to  the  in- 
terests and  success  of  eastern  missions, 
can  be  readily  conceived,  and  in  the 
dissertations  and  tables,  as  well  as  the 
saggestions  upon  the  mods  of  conduct-, 
ing  missions,  which  form  the  fourth 
book  uf  the  work,  he  has  exhibited 
good  sense,  learning,  judgment,  and 
practical  experience,  all  animated  and 
put  In  motion  by  most  perseverii^  and 
ardent,  yet  tem^red  Christian  zeal, 
that  do  credit  alike  to  his  heart  and 
his  understanding.  A  fler  a  sojourn  of 
»iime  days  at  Miilmain.  and  informing 
himself  fill ly  of  the  matttra  relating  to 
the  mission,  the  author  proceeded 
southward  to  the  towns  of  Tiivoy  and 
Mergiii,  and  thence  returned  to  Mul- 
main  a^n.  The  folltjwiog  descrip- 
tion which  be  j^ves  of  his  reception 
amongst  the  Karens,  exhibits  those 
people  as  exercising  the  virtues  of 
hospitality  to  an  extent  rarely  to  be 
met  with  even  in  Christian  countries. 

"  Tluiugh  *c  tmliced  eirh  night  io  Ibg 
bael.  vc  tixnt  our  time  and  ate  imang  [he 
prnjik.  Tlw  glance  thus  g&ioed  at  native 
eh.r»eter  hh  very  iraljfying.  We  MB  no 
lu.iije  nlicre  poviTinnmtil  to  Jftcll  (though 
m  pa»eil  thmugli  fuiir  at  five  vtlligei,)  ami 

Happtd  to  eit,  ife  entered  a  houK  freely,  nnd 
wrn  imniBliitely  offeml  cIfaii  man,  and 
trrstHi   vitb   the  utmsit  liu>)iitaUtr.      Able 
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riea  and  Somh,  jnilnd  of  aOoHing  them  to 
JiirnMh  our  table'      Thia  trait  a  ptevaleot 

from  Tillage  to  village  among  ihnn,  even 
■here  the  gotpel  hai  atiti  been  beard,  and 
take  literally  '  neither  Mrip  not  pune.'  Tbey 
are  bovntifuUy  aupplied,  evsa  nlien  their 
meHige  iumU  only  with  oppoaition.  Mr. 
Vinton,  on  oh  oceaaion,  went  aeveral  dayi' 
journey  among  Karen  viQsgca,  without  btt' 
vant  or  food.  Everywhere  they  killed  fai 
him  their  beat  fowla  and  apread  bcTore  him 
rice,  fiuita,  honey,  asd  whatever  they  had, 
and  gave  him  ibeir  beat  place  to  ideep." 

In  Burmah,  the  new  year  com- 
mences with  the  new  moon  in  ApHI> 
and  for  several  days  the  festivities 
which  usher  it  in,  keep  tiie  Buripese 


author   has  given  ui   an    account   of 
these  merry  makings. 

"  Before  every  Bunnan  honae  ia  erected  ■ 
rilghl  bamboo  paliaade.  aii  or  eight  feet  long, 
decorated  very  taatefidly  with  young  palm 


itiful 


The  >. 


olivening  fmhoeB,  which,  with 
the  odoun  of  the  flowen,  nakea  the  itreet 
like  a  charming  avenue  in  a  garden.  The 
abturd  yet  amnalng  ceremony  to  which  ihcae 
are  preparation!  aeens  peculiar  to  Burmani. 


at  liberty  k 


t  neighbour, 


men  to   women 

:    the  childnn   lakl.^    the 

principal  .hare 

handi.     1  hive 

juat  been  riding  along  the 

principal  alreet, 

no  oZ  o(fcr«l 

foreiKOer-s  -ith 

a  lioi'l  of  water.     Th.y  koon 

that  fonrigoerj,  ■ 

ahofe  raiment  ia  not  M  easily 

t  reliah    the  epon ;  though 

someilme.,   out 

they  <u1»Dit  to 

people  Uke  it 

the  dirt,  who  pl> 

,,«loff.mmen      Itcertainly 

nin'irea  Mime  o 

.mmand  of  temper,  to  .how 

entire  noncluUnce  -hen  the  children  project 

from  large  bamb™  ayringtB 

directly  into  th< 

:  ejn  and  eara,  creeping  up 

alyly  for  the  pu 

rpon,  and  riinnlsg  off  nith 

exulUtioo.      No 

t  •  native  i>  to  be  aeen  with 

dry  dothea;    bu 

t  'holiday  dothea'  on    thia 

w4.l.n.  arc  thei 

r  pooreat. 

■■  No  one  can 

anign  any  origin  or  .ignifl- 

cation  to  tbli  cui 

in  a^me  noliuna  of  purlfica- 

Ina  of  the  old.  and  entering 

deansol  upon  the  new  year ;  but  BoodhiiU 

have  no  idea  of 

theremia>>nnofaina.inany 

wnv.     Their  only  hope  ia  to  balance  ibei^ 

with  merit." 

In  addition 

,C.oft<^lc 
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sportiva  dutom  of  the  Burmese,  Mr. 
Molcom  had  the  opportunity  of  com- 
paring vith  it  the  religioaa  ceremonies 
of  t«o  classes  of  foreigoers;  and  the 
three,  perhapa,  afTovd  upon  the  whole 
tolerably  fair  Bpeclmens  of  the  hftbitA 
of  the  three  nations  of  idolaters  re- 
BpectiveN  engaged  in  them.  Let 
those  Who  sneer  at  the  civiluing 
effects  of  Christianity  say,  if  sad) 
specimens  fumbb  any  ground  for 
the  boast  of  the  infidel,  as  to  the 
purity  and  nobleness  of  human  nature 
evint^d  by  pagans,  whoso  morals 
have  not  been  contaminated,  as  they 
would  call  it,  by  Europeans. 

"  The  Chinese  h»ve  just  hid  their  unninil 


I  of  greet  gnogs  inil  other  di 


counliy.  A  oucceuion  of  libln.  borne  liks 
bien  an  ineD'e  ihoutileri,  irere  eprewl  Kith 
ho^  goatfl,  and  poultry,  routed  ifbote,  mod 

fbllovred,  and  a  prDceuiou  vith  ttreamers, 
teriniaattd  by  i  mu  or  two  nith  muiketi, 
firing  Bl  ihort  interrali.  A  print,  in  proper 
natume,  leiJked  on  tach  aide  of  the  Ubka." 

"  Nothing  can  exceed  the  revnliing  ei- 
hibitioni  tHJide  by  the  tlindw  Miiuulnianv, 
who  al»  are  now  holding  their  annual  feast 
of  Mohurrum.  By  nature  alinoit  black,  tbey 
make  thenlKlvn  entirely  m  nith  plinl ; 
many  of  them  tddiug   blutchn  and  hidvt 


«onlyo. 


ir  ft.:. 


earth  they  can  find.  Some  go  furiler,  and 
put  on  maiki  nrinremil  u;liiKM.  Ritli  hiirni. 
(Doula,  and  iniU'Krih.-ible  dietnrliom.  I 
never  belield  tliem  but  irith  fre>h  liorror. 
Kloving  about  the  ftrcela  in  rcmipiiniri.  ihcy 
orithe  errry  muscle,   trnm  ihrowins   their 


'  'Ijppinjt  lolijf,  1 


ii.-u 


a  conNderable  town  containing  about 
18,000  souls,  beautifblly  situated,  com. 
manding  fine  views,  extremely  salubri- 
ous and  a  favourite  place  of  resort  for 
the  gentlemen  of  the  company's  ser- 
rice,  who  come  to  recruit  their  health 
from  the  opposite  shors  of  the  bay  of 
Bengal.  There  is  a  very  oonsiderabla 
circle  of  British  society,  well  supplied 
shops,  abundant  and  reasonable  mar- 
kets, mechanics,  and  tradesmen  of  oU 
sorts.  On  commerce  and  trade  no 
restrictions  whatever  exist,  nor  is  there 
any  duty  either  on  vessels  or  mer- 
chandise, in  consequence  of  which  the 
trade  is  brisk,  and  imports  are  very 
considerable.  We  ore  informed  by 
Mr.  Malcom  of  what  we  believe  to 
be  the  fact,  that  English  influence 
haM  done  much  in  h  varie^  of  ways  to 
improve  the  condition  both  of  the  city 
and  the  provinces,  more  especially  in 
abolishing  the  fierce  border  wars, 
which  were  attended  with  miseries  Uist 
can  scarcely  be  conceived,  and  hare 
kept  the  Burmese  and  their  neighbours 
in  a  state  of  continual  wretchedness. 
From  Mnulmain  our  author  proceeded 
to  Rfuignon,  which,  though  generally 
conspiouous  in  the  journals  of  aU 
travellers  who  have  visited  the»e 
regions,  is.  as  he  informs  us,  tbe  most 
wretched  looking  town  of  its  site  he 
had  ever  seen. 


letropolis  of 


ti^ther;  tnme  I 
of  braari,  others  n>i>i>j(   iih' m 
clamDur.     Mna  U'uhl  not  m. 
(elf,  even  in  the  m.^lnoi  u(  ii 


Ktuulmain,  now 
British  Burmah,  ' 
city  of  very  recent  growth,  having  been 
not  man^  vears  ago,  a  vrild  jungle, 
though,  indefd,  amongst  the  natives 
it  is  isserti-d  that  it  was  formerly  thw 
cluef  town  of  an  independent  Shyan 
kingdom.     Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  now 


"  The  eniii'e  popuUitioa  ii  otjinaled  at 
60,000,  but  that  ii  probably  loo  mucb. 
There  i>  no  other  iriport  in  the  empire,  but 
Buwin,  vhicb  liaa  little  Itadi.  aad  the  city 
standi  neitin  importanoe  to  Am  yet  tbete 
in  literally  natliing  in  ii  il.at  can  interest  > 
ImvflKr.  Adurenfnreignen, chiefly MonguU, 
have  hrick  tcnenienU,  very  shabby.  There 
are  alio  four  nr  five  Hadl  brick  plncn  of 
tmratiip,  fur  bie^ner*,  and  >  miaerabU 
ouwooi-hotise.  Bciidei  tbew  it  it  a  city  of 
baiaLi>.>  huta,  combrtable  lor  thia  peopla, 
considering  their  habit!  and  dimate;  but  in 
paltry  aa  povsilde.     Kfaulmi 


■  uf  the  huusea    gei 

being  of  niiire  than  i 


Tbe 


Cellara 

Unonn.  a'ul  all  the  houK*  are  raued 
■  three  fist  alwve  tlie  ground  for  cool- 

bimlKio.    ill   dirt  fill.    thr.iugh.    and 
)  not  picked  up  by  cmwa,  d.igi,  fimla. 


■>;ily  hsif  t! 


n.J1y  ,. 


..in.  in  uf  ,1 
lit  be  nmoTt 
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pvilj-  of  *plii  bambaa,  wbirh  nill  not  euily 
bnro.  Wen  it  not  far  the  people  in  the 
■tnrth  and  tbe  dolhs  of  vuioua  kinHi  put 
up  in  the  houMO  tu  knp  dIT  the  sun,  it  nnulil 

Perhaps  the  decline  of  t'lis  tovn 
maj  be  in  some  degree  attributed  to 
the  great  and  most  impolitic  restric- 
tiooa  imposed  upOD  a  free  tradit, 
both  by  the  enormous  port  daties 
that  are  cbArged,  and  the  absolute 
prohibitions  against  exporting  rice,  or 
the  precious  metaU ;  were  the  latter 
removed  we  cannot  doubt  that  an  im- 
meose  advantage  would  result  as  well 
to  the  town  as  to  the  provinces  in 
raising  the  price  of  land  ceneiderablT. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  pnrt  of  BtuTiiah 
in  which  so  great  a  number  of  Pagodas 
are  to  be  fuimd  as  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ragoon.  Beside  the  cele- 
brated pagoda  of  Shoo- da-go,  two 
miles  from  the  citj,  the  approaches  to 
the  town  are  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance lined  an  each  side  with  similar 
buildittga,  some  of  which  are  said  to 
vie  even  with  the  former.  Of  this 
our  author  thus  writes: — 


counting  over  eiih  repetiiioni  agrf  pewons 
■weep  out  every  pUce,  or  pick  the  grsB 
from  the  crevicei;  dogi  and  Eraini  siraxgle 
Brouod  the  ■Itirt.Bod  devour  the  receniuKir- 
ingt;  the  grrat  bells  utter  their  frequent 
■  r   of   preying   vnire. 


"Pumig 

thew  on  your  way  frnm  the  city. 

yea   come    1 

a  a  flight  of  time-norn   atepi, 

eevertaby  i 

t  curioua  arcade  ot  little  houxee 

afvariou>r». 

rmit  and  iiiea,  one  above  anothrr, 

lome  in  par 

Aflor  cruuli 

,g  aome  lerr.™,  covered  in  llie 

',  you  TBirh  the  tnp,  and.  pamng 

1  great  pite 

,  enter  at  ona  lh>.  aul  but  ini- 

pe-ine  Iheal 

re  ot  Oatidania'*  [;lory.     On*"« 

dr..  impr«i 

nni  are,  nhat  (  rriWe  grandiur; 

>hat  ric*e» 

imigeryi     "hat    eitr»»ngan(    wpendiiurr  j 

.bat  lo.^  » 

cce»ion>  of  drvo(««>  to  iinieuie 

f  buildings  of  tuuh  various  datei : 

religion  that  makLa  (ueh  luboura 

iu  chi^f  mer 

itoriouiue-t  1     Ilefure  you  itanda 

the    huge    Shood'K"",    ita    t"p  aninng  the 

cJ.,u.1a,  add 

lia  Eold>fu  lidH  bluing  in  the 

|Wi«  of    . 

m    EaKtem  .un.       ArODnd    are 

,-atii,    BoHe   pavemenU,    Cilhic 

ancoutb  ooIomI  liorit.  curioua 

«™eiiinbreT' 

lit.  gracefully  cylindrical  bannera 

of  gold-eiob 

roidcnd    muilin   hanging    fr..m 

Irfiy  pillar.. 

teteJie  oBering",   upera  burning  bffbrt  the 

imagn.  eirju 

.idT  filling 

the  air   with    fragrance,  aud  a 

multitude  of 

carved  figiire<  of  idoli.   «or- 

nakei  a 


1   liki 


art  leen  in  ever)'  direction  koetUng  behind 
ibeir  g^  and  nth  aplifted  haadi  reciting 
"    ""—  irith  a  string  of  baada 


cb^n^.  Tbe  whole  acene  ia  ao  atrange.  eo 
di'treBaing,  that  one  ia  relieved  to  atroll  away 
among  the  huge  treea,  and  gaia  from  the 
parapet  on  the  unlimited  acene  around.  It 
iione  wide,  flat  jungle,  without  a  aiogle  hill, 

norurc.  It  i>  the  true  temple  of  the  true 
God  ;  the  only  rcpreieBtstion  he  bii  given 
of  hia  njiura!  perfeetinnis  »  the  Bible  ii  of 
hie  moral  onee.     All  tbe  rot  ii  diilorlinn, 

•  (though  »' 
eleewbere.)  there  are,  in  Rangoon,  more  than 
five  hundred,  occupying  aa  much  apace  at 
the  city  iltelf.  probably  more.  Mokt  of  them 
■tnnd  a  little  DUf  of  the  city,  intenpened 
nith  grovel,  emhnweting  costly  k youngs  and 
conimndioos  tayats.  The  latter  are  particu- 
larly numeroua,  to  accommorlate  tbe  hoata  of 
worshippers  who  renoct  hither  at  certain 
•easuns  of  the  year." 

Leaving  Ragoon,  Mr.  Malcom 
embarked  on  the  Pegu  river,  and 
reached  the  once  proud  and  imperial 
citj?  of  that  name,  now  little  better 
than  a  common  village.  It  will  be 
known  to  the  readers  of  Asiatic  his- 
torj,  that  about  the  middle  of  last 
century  Pesu  was  the  metropolis  of 
an  iDdependent  kingdom,  and  con- 
toined  a  popublion  of  150,000  souls. 
The  successful  ri'litliion,  however,  of 
the  colebraied  Aloung  Pra,  better 
known  b;  the  name  of  Alompra, 
enabled  that  chief,  after  a  sai^uinary 
war  of  several  jears,  utterly  to  aut 
vert  the  Peguiin  authority.  The 
policy  of  the  conqueror  induced  him 
to  destroy  the  city,  with  the  exception 
of  its  sacred  edifices,  in  order  that  th« 
destruction  of  the  metropolis  might 
serve  to  perpetuate  his  conquest  of  the 
country.  Still,  though  diminished  and 
well  nigh  desolated  as  the  city  now  is, 
yet  its  huge  sbooi^iailoo  Pdgoda  still 
stands  in  good  p-esarvalion,  and  b  an 
ohj"ct  whose  irK^ifitenca  is  well 
worthy  of  admiration.  The  late  king, 
iridced,  endeavoured  to  restore  Pegu 
to  its  former  greatness,  as  the  Pegti:in» 
■re  no  luiiger  a  disli:^ct  people  from- 
whom  any  danger  could  be  appre- 
hended, and  accordingly  transferred 
the  government  thither  from  Ragoon ; 
but  the  stdTantagei  whioh  the  lattor 
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affiirded  to  the  merchants,  and  people 
in  general  iniluced  them  to  remain, 
and  thus  the  attempt  in  favour  of 
Pegua     waa     without    succeiai     and 

shortlj   after wardii    altogether    aban- 

At  Ava  OUT  author  wm  intro- 
duced to  leveral  pcrMQB  of  distinc- 
tion, and  ^ves  us  very  entertaiiuug 
■ketches  of  the  nianners  and  charac- 
ters of  most  of  tbem.  There  ia,  per- 
haps, as  much  to  admire  as  to  pitj 
in  the  characters  of  those  half  en- 
lightened barbarians;  and  we  can- 
not foil  to  feel  how  much  the  human- 
ieinK  influences  of  Chrbtianity  and 
the  influx  of  European  enlightenment  - 
vould  effect  in  minds  now  almost 
faopelesslj  blinded  b;  the  darkness  of 
idolatry.  Amongat  others  our  author 
visited  the  Mek-a-ra-prince,  who  is 
the  son  of  the  late  king,  and  conse- 
quentlj  the  uncle  of  the  reigning 
monarch,  being  grandson  of  the  fa- 
mous Alompra,  to  whom  indeed  he  is 
said  to  bear  a  ver;  striking  resem- 
blance. Of  the  prince  and  nis  Inter- 
view with  him  Mr.  Malcom  thus 
speaks: — 

"  He  iwcMvcd  w  with  grnt  atbuul)',  and 
Radil]F  gm  me  inrornutUio  On  Tirinui  pointi, 
for  whicK  I  bid  prepared  mywlf  nith  qua- 
tiou.  My  hiTiog  liHD  the  iatiraite  ^end 
of  Dr.  Price,  nhue  mcmoc;  he  eluriihn 
wilh  very  »fiietioo»te  mpnt,  Kemed  of  itnlf 
•  piMpOTt  10  hia  rtgird. 

"  He  ii  much  the  moil  lilerary  Burmin  in 

the  kiDgdam.     He  readi  Engliih,  ig  1  good 

-■'  "  -ell  >cqu»iBted  with  gm- 


genuily.  la  hii  libnry  are  i  Dumber  of 
good  Engliih  booh*.  aniDDg  which  ii  ■  com- 
plete act  of  Reei'i  Cyclopedia.  He  haa  ■!» 
nriona  ia•lrumeDC^  modela,  tic.  Wilhal, 
BDrman-nke,  lie   ia  an   itchemiit.     Muthe- 

evetythiog  which  cannot  be  demonilnted 
like  a  problem.  I  carried  for  my  prewot 
■ome  Bnall  charta,  exhibiting  a  condeiued 
view  of  laogiugea  and  their  elaaaificaCion, 
gorenmenEa  ud  tbeir  eonditioa,  height*  of 
nkoantaiDa,  lengthi  of  Hvcra,  be.  with  which 
be  eipniaed  himaelf  pleaaad,  anil  epon 
which  be  aaked  "■ 


le  allied  Mi.  Kim 


eicelltnl  intellect    i 


aiiid  to  be  [eniukabljr  free  from  nalioDal 
pnjuiiiDee.  A  alight  cvidenn  of  Ibia  oc. 
cuiTtd  Daw.       We  all  (Moan.    Kiocaid, 


of  my  feci 
pointed  the 


;  agaiiut  a  po^t.      But  oi 


I   bafon 


a  of  a 


and    hia 


itly  forbade  that    I 
thould  be  diilurbcd.  and  begged  mc  to  ait  in 

Sitting  with  the  het  towarda  another  ia  «w. 
ndered  particularly  diimpectfiil,  and  a  Bnr- 
miui  would  hudly  dare,  for  the  price  of  hia 
bead,  to  take  euch  an  attitude  befine  one  of 
the  royal  bmily.  I  hare  lince  learned  to  tit 
a-la-modt,  i.  e.  with  my  feet  behind  mt,  «a 
one  tide,  or  craaaed  id  fcoot,  aa  a  tailor. 

"  ThoDgh  far  from  being  a  bigoted  Bood- 
biati  the  prince,  with  all  hia  iradiog,  aRma 
to  be  decidedly  itUched  to  that  nyatem.  Mr. 
Kincaid  gave  him  Galltudet'a  Ixwk  on  the 
Soul,  juit  iiaued  Irani  onr  prefl*  at  Miulmain, 
tranilited  by  Mra.  Benni^tt.  He  receired  it 
wilh  pkuure,  but  aaid  he  could  not  beliere  il, 
nnleai  il  proved  the  mitlcr  clearly,  by  making 
it  jual  aa  plain  u  Ihst  two  aiid  two  make 
bur.  ]  told  him  it  pretcnud  a  diBerenl 
kind  of  evidence,  aud  endearoored  to  explain 
the  diSerence  between  a  mathematical  and  a 
moral  certainty.  Bui  il  wai  all  in  vain,  till 
I  begged  him  juil  to  lake  hia  pencil,  and 
prove  to  me,  -by  hgorea,  that  h«  wat  not  a 
dead  man  I  He  looked  periectly  nDn-plni«d 
for  a  momeiil,  then  bural  into  ■  laugh,  and 
aeemad  by  further  explanationa  to  gel  the 
idea.  He  promiied  to  read  the  book  with 
earneat  attention,  and,  on  taking  leare, 
b^ged  Mr.  Kincaid  would  bring  me  again. " 

After  a  staj  of  some  time  in  Ava 
and  visits  to  Sagunyand  Umerapoor*, 
Mr.  Malcom  once  more  returned  to 
Ragoon  when  he  left  the  Burman 
territories  for  Calcutta.  Before,  how- 
ever, we  dismiss  this  portion  of  the 
work  we  shall  offer  a  few  extracts 
from  a  very  valuable  digest  which  the 
author  has  made  of  notes  upon  Bor- 
mah,  contuning  a  mass  of  informaticai 
upon  every  head,  executed  with  great 
exactness  at  considerable  length. — 
Indeed  we  are  disposed  to  say  that  a 
fuller  or  better  treatise  on  the  history, 
geography,  chronology,  geology,  mnn- 
ners,  polity,  and  religion  of  uia  inte- 
resting and  yet  imperfectly  explored 
region  does  not  enst  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  vork  now  before  tu ;  and 
were  it  worthless  in  every  other 
respect  the  value  of  this  portion  of 
the  work  would  more  than  redeem, 
and  make  it  well  worth  the  perusal  of 
all  who  desire  information  on  thb  sub- 
ject. Speaking  of  the  character  of 
the  Burmt'sc,  the  author,  wilh  great 
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civUtu 

mi  Dii(siDnirln,  gave  mr,  hoHcrer.  opportu- 
nilin  for  Sirming  opinunig  lucb  u  &11  to  tlw 
lot  of  fcw. 

"  Tbe  Sunaaii  chancier  difivn,  in  muf 
poinlii,  from  ll»(  of  tbe  Hindui,  tnd  olher 
£ut  lodiana.  They  arc  more  ILveljr,  actiTe, 
AD^  induilrJooif  and  (hough  Amd  tit  repoa^t 
c  ii  aa  iodaccmenl 


hrn 


Wlieii 


[tnly  great  itrepglh,  but 
eodngc  antl  pencverajicf,  aai)  afteo  mecom- 
pliah  what  ■«  ahould  think  acarcely  poaaihle. 
But  tfacar  nlnible  traita  an  nndared  naarly 
wieia,  by  the  Maat  of  a  higher  f^rade  of 
ciTliiadtioD.  The  poomt  claaseai  furaiahGd 
by  a  happy  climate  with  ail  aeceauriea,  at 
the  price  of  ooly  oc<:aaioaa]  labour,  and  the 
fev  nho  are  abore  that  neccsaiLy,  find  ao 
prujier  pursuits  to  fill  up  th^ir  leiiure.  Bodka 
are  too  icarce  to  enable  them  to  improve  by 
reading,  and  gamei   grow    weatiaome.      No 

or  ■eared]'  in  the  nae,  of  wealth.  By  inf 
proring  bifl  laoda  or  houiet  beyond  hia 
neigfaboun,  a  man  expotet  faimaeJf  to  extor- 
tion, aod  perhapa  peraonal  dai^er.  Tlx 
pleuurei,  and  even  the  folliea,  of  refined 
KKittf,  coll  brlh  lalenia,  diSime  Health, 
and  atimulate  boxineu;  but  hen  are  no  •uch 
eidtemenl*.  Folly  and  aenauality  find  gra- 
tification almoit  without  eSiirt,  and  without 
apeoditun.  Sloth,  then,  muat  he  the  repoae 
of  tha  poor,  and  the  buaineaa  of  the  rich. 
Prom  thia  they  reaort  to  the  chaae,  the  aeine, 
or  the  athletic  game ;  and  from  thoae  relapac 
la  qoincent  iodulgence.  Thua  life  ii  naaUd 
in  the  proGtlcaa  ■IterDation  of  eennial  eaae, 
rude  drudgery,  and  active  ipoil.  Noclementa 
fliat  btr  tha  improveDenl  of  posterity,  and 
•Dcceauve  generationa  paan,  like  the  eropa 
upon  their  fielda.  Were  there  but  a  diipo- 
aiiion  to  improve  the  mind,  and  diatributa 
bewfim,  *hat  majeatf  of  piety  might  we  not 
bap*  to  aec  in  a  country  ao  favound  Kith 
the  meana  of  aobautcDCe,  and  ao  cheap  in  ita 
nodea  of  living  1  Inalead  of  the  many  objecta 
~'        '        ~       '        lijition,  aad  the  unceaaing 


civillaw,  hut  iaentirelvDgainat  public  opinion. 
I  have  aecn  thouaanda  ti^ther  fur  houta,  on 
puhlic  occaaion),  lejoiciog  in  all  ardour,  with- 
out nbaerving  an  act  of  violence  or  a  caiie  of 
intoxication.  Curing  a  midcnca  of  aevea 
montht  among  them,  1  never  aan  but  otM 
intoxicated ;  though  the  example,  alaa !  ia 
not  wanting  on  the  part  of  fiireigwinL  It 
ia  greatly  to  be  deplo/ed  that  fbreigneia,  par- 
ticularly Mogula  and  Jewa,  tempt  (heir  boal- 
men  and  UMwiera  to  drink  ardent  apitita, 
and  have  taught  a  fisw  to  hanker  after  it." 


rarely  practise.  Lying,  though  pro- 
hibited stricttj  in  their  sacred  books, 
is  prevalent  in  every  class  of  society. 
They  are  a  nation  of  liars ;  sud  the 
sanctity  of  an  oath,  wMch  is  greatly 
dreaded  by  them,  can  alone  enforce 
the  truth.  The  lower  claaaes  steal  and 
pilfer ;  yet  it  would  seem  that  those 
vices  are  chieSy  confined  to  ihem,  and 
that  the  higher  are  as  Iree  from  it  as 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  that  lay 
claim  to  greater  civilization.  But, 
perhaps,  nothing  more  strongly  chft. 
racterises  tha  Burmaus  than  pride, 
which  they  carry  to  a  length  that  u 
truly  ofieniive. 

"  From    lb«    monarcb,    who  adopta    the 

moat  grandiloquent  tillea  he  can  invent, 
to  the  pettieat  officer,  every  man  leema 
blualed  with  Bel r- conceit.  Accuatomed  to 
Gonqucit  under  every  king  lince  Alompra, 
and  holding  all  the  adjacent  tiibei  in  vas- 
aalage,    ihey   carry   Ifaemaelve*  in   a  lordly 


•  property,  I 


endeavoun  to  equal  or  lurpaia  hia  neighbour 
in  draa,  food,  furniture,  or  houae,  he  easily 
aOaiDc  tbe  cuatomary  atandard,  beyond  which 


maelf 


lofwl 


luperio 


^gthooa,  &c.  around  bim.  Qradationa 
of  rank  are  moat  minutely  and  teuaciouaty 
maintained,  and  are  aignified  in  every  thing. 
Houaea,  dteta,  betel-box,  water-goblet,  cap, 
umbrella,  horse  .equipments,  tec,  are  all  ad- 
juated  by  rule.  To  ride  on  an  elephant  i* 
the  privilege  only  of  toyelty  and  high  office, 
though  ofien  granted  aa  an  indulgence  to 
othera.  Tbe  king  alone,  and  hia  iintnediate 
family,  uae  a  white  umbrella ;  tbe  next  havg 
tbem  gilded,  the  next  red  or  fringed.  Mat 
green,  lie.  Subdiviaiona  of  thcae  gcadce  are 
marked  by  the  number  of  umbrellaa  of  each 
particular  colour.  Thua  one  baa  Inenty, 
another  ten,  another  eight,   and   ao  down- 

"The 


leety.     Tbua  the 
apeak  of  everyth 
king  out,  aleepin 

n  whieh 
made  u. 
■e  are  thr 

ng,  ,„eh 

ia^^tf 

=  or  four 

„"  d"i'"^ 
the  king. 

which 

i.  alwaya 

alriclly  iarbiilden,  both  by  religion  and  the       of 


■other  of  prieata,  anotlier  of  rulen 


ould  b«  an  ioault 
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to  utt  *  IDITR'  pbnM  thu  the  penrni  i> 
itricllf  tolitled  lo,  thouith  i  higher  one  u 
•oniclinici  gwd  u  ■  lign  of  ■pecial  rcapecL 
The  uma  diSi-nDce  ia  made  in  the  worda  for 
walking  dinnut,  and  many  more. 

"  Thii  hangblintai  ia  minifeated  u  finwlf 
to  fbcwgn  ambtsadon  u  ia  dou  in  Chiot. 
Thtj  an  tmtect  u  lupplianta  and  tribuM- 
bnnn.  It  hai  generally  b«n  nmtriTtd  to 
hart  them  preasatcd  on  tlw  great  ■  beg-pardoD 
day,'  wbich  occun  oDca  ia  thtee  ntonthl, 
whm  th«  ubla  an  altoHcd  an  aadicnce  with 
the  king,  and  lay  at  bia  feet  coitly  preaent*. 

"  Both  their  religiBB  and  gonrnment  con- 
tribute lo  thia  pride.  Holding  it  aa  certain 
that  they  have  paotd  Ihrough  infinite  trana- 
migralioni,   they   are  aure  they  must  have 

caiMeDce  to  entitle  them  to  b«  human  lieinga. 
who  are  hut  little  loner  than  Nata,  and  ataod 
tb«  higheal  poaaible  chance  for  beaveo." 

Yet  mixed  with  the  faults,  and  the; 
are  neither  few  nor  light,  which  are 
inheKnt  in  the  character  of  the  Bor- 
maai,  are  to  be  fonnd  estimable  quali- 
ties that  itay  well  convince  ua  that 
nan  ia  no  where  all  evil,  and  that 
neither  in  the  wilda  of  the  eastern  or 
western  hemisphere  has  the  savage 
altogether  obliterated  the  impreu  of 
divine  perfection  once  stamped  on  hia 
oommon  ancestor.  The  Burmese  are 
modest  in  ever;  sense  of  the  word, 
kind  and  afTectionate  as  parents,  reve- 
rent as  children,  deferential  as  youth 
to  those  advanced  in  age.  Oravily 
and  reserve  are  habitual  amongst  all 
classes;  and  though  the  women  are 
Miily  provoked  and  readily  shew  it; 
(tfa*  right  to  which  pasuon,  and  the 
comfort  of  indulging  it  we  would  in 
Bormah,  aa  at  home,  reverently  con- 
cede to  their  finer  sens! iii lilies  and 
graceful  vivacity,)  yet  are  the  num. 
seldom  betrayed  into  anger,  and  still 
more  rare  b  it  to  witness  their  anger 
tertniuats  in  blows  or  acts  of  open 
TioJeuoe.  Indeed  i^iob  a  survey  of 
tbe  whole  character  of  the  Btirmese, 
which  the  excellent  and  philosophic 
portraiture  of  Mr.  Malcom  affords  us 


'■  Thia  brirr  ddineation  of  character  may 
eire  lo  show  bow  diitotted  and  partial  ue 
be  viewi  which  mere  theorists  take  of  heathen 
Dciety,  Farnterly  it  woa  the  fashion  to 
■critK  the  greateat  purity  and  dignity  to 
_n  nncivitiaed  and  primitive  state  of  manoeta, 
and  to  expatiate  on  the  Crimea,  Iblliea,  and 


■DOk  in  degradation  ;  devoid  of  every  nwral 
and  natural  eicellencs,  and  deililute  of  every 
apeciea  of  human  happineia.  The  truth,  a* 
to  Burmah  at  leait,  lie*  between  theae  ex- 


The  goverDment  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  monarch  who  is  absolute  ; 
and  this  is  the  only  rank  or  title  that 
is  hereditary  In  the  nation.  Promo* 
tioD  to  offices,  of  which  there  are 
many  grades,  is  open  to  all  classes  of 
the  people.  The  council  consists  of 
tlie  WOOD  gyres  or  ministers  of  state  j 
and  of  these,  four  or  sometimet  five 
or  ail  form  a  coimcnl,  whi  sit  daily, 
though  the  sovereign  is  seldom  present 
at  their  deliberations,  and  Indeed  the 
royal  acts  are  not  issued  in  the  king's 
name,  but  in  that  of  the  council.  The 
Burraans  are  not  yet  sutKinently  ad- 
vanced in  the  science  of  govermnent 
to  have  separated  the  executive  and 
legislative  mnctioos ;  and  it  will  re»> 
dily  be  conceived  that  innumerable 
evils  and  shameftil  oppression  arise 
from  this  combination ;  and  Mr.  Hal-  ■ 

Instances  which  he  adduces,  that  it 
would  require  greater  space  than  he 
could  spare  to  give  any  correct  con- 
ception of  the  general  misrule  of  men 
in  noser. 

The  Burmese  possess  a  written 
code  of  laws,  both  civil  and  penal ;  and 
when  the  reader  is  informed  that  it 
is  taken  principally  fhim  the  admirable 
code,  so  celebrated  amongst  the  Hin- 
dus, be  will  have  little  difficulty  in 
belirving  that  it  is  too  good  to  suit  the 
practices  or  conditipn  of  the  former 
people.  That  such  is  indeed  the  case, 
IS  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  is  little 
better  than  a  dead  letter  (  and  that 
tliough  formally  recognuced  and  even 
altered  and  addud  to  by  the  monarchs 
themselves,  yet  is  it  practically  a  niil- 
lilj,  and  ia  never  produced  or  appealed 
to  in  the  courts.  Whoever  is  curious 
on  the  subject  of  the  Hindustanee 
code  of  Menu  will  be  able  to  consult  ' 
the  code  itself  through  the  medium  of 
a  translation  made  by  Sir  WiUiam 

The  form  of  the  jtididal  oath  well 
deserves  our  notice;  it  is  a  perfect 
curiosity  in  its  way,  compared  to  which 
the  celebrated  imprecations  of  Emul- 
phus  appear  to  be  oonceived  ia  temu 
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of  Absolute  mildneu.  Unfortunately, 
kowever,  its  u^lity  u  a,  test  of  truth, 
is  coneiderably  abridged  by  the  i  lu-itj 
of  its  use.  For  tbU  there  appear  to 
be  two  reasons,  either  of  them,  in  our 
nriniis,  very  suIGcient.  A  Burmnnspl. 
dom  ventures  to  take  the  oatb,  not  only 
from  his  terror  of  its  denunciations, 
but  froKo  the  great  expense  attending 
the  adminiatratiou  of  it,  which,  it.  would 
seem,  falls  on  the  party  swearing.  We 
are  enabled  to  present  the  reader  with 
the  amount  of  the  charges  in  one  case, 
vpoa  the  authority  of  Captdn  Aloes, 
in  Ins  report  on  Bassein.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows :— 

"  AdmiiiiMntioa  otthe  mth.     lOttcali 
MEONDgsr  Car  holding  lbs  book 

orer  the  head,         -         •     t  do 
Other  HoMOgu*.  ■         -     a  do 

R»orden.  -  -         -     2  do 

Pickled  tern  mcd  ia  the  amaoDj,  j  do 


hydrophobiL  Miywcbeitnckvilhthiuiiin- 
bolu  Bnii  lighlning,  »nd  cnioe  to  sudden  drWh. 
In  tlie  iniH.I  of  not  spemkinK  Inith,  may  I  be 
tikin  "llh  vomiting  ulultcil  liluk  hlood,  and 
audilenlv  die  bcfure  the  giHinblrd  penpl«. 
■When  1  i.n  going  by  wattr,  m.y  the  iquslic 


TotiJ, 


15^  til 


1   regret,   ii 


miy  I  not  urive  among. 
■uiTet  unmix^  puniubmrr 
.  the  ulmoal  wretcbeJneH, 
■ut«  of  puniahnMDt,  HeU,  Prita.  Beuta,  mnd 

"U  I  speak  the  truth,  nuy  I  and  my 
rttationi,  tbcough  Ihe  inlluencs  of  the  Ma. 
lm«>  of  merit,  and  on  account  of  Ihe  alficaC)' 
of  truth,  be  freed  from  all  ealamilita  aithin 
and  HJtliout  the  body ;  and  may  erilt  which 
have  not  yet  come,  be  warded  far  away.  May 
the  t«n  calamitjei  and  the  five  eoerniea  alu 
be  kept  far  away.  May  the  thunderbolti  and 
lightoiog,  the  genii  of  wateta,  and  all  lea- 
animab.  Ion  me,  that  I  may  be  lafe  from 
Uke  the 
and  may 


Now,  these  15  ticala  and  a  half,  are 
in  value  something  less  than  18  of  the 
new  or  Ckimpany  rupee  of  British  In- 
dia, OP  about  34  shilhngs  of  our  money, 
a  pretty  round  sum  for  what  we  may 
eaii  swearing  an  affidavit ;  so  that  con- 
sidering the  laiity  of  principle  amongst 
the  Burmese,  in  the  matter  of  veracity, 
we  need  not  feel  much  surprise  that  they 
evade  this  ordeal,  whenever  it  is  pog- 
able  so  to  do,  preferring  to  Ue  accord- 
ing  to  the  umpler  and  inexpensive, 
though  certainly  less  formal  fashion, 
than  to  be  damnified  in  pocket  so 
heavUv,  even  in  the  case  of  speakmg 
truth— with  the  addition  of  all  these 
pains  and  penalties,  temporal  and 
udritual.  ensured  by  swearing  falsely. 
Here,  however,  is  the  oath;  let  the 
reader  judge  fbr  himself  :~ 

"  I  will  .peak  the  Irnlb.     If  I  apeak  not 

the  troth,  may  it  be  throngh  the  mfluence 
of  the  [am  of  dcnwrit,  vii.  pawion,  anger, 
folly,  pfiile,  lal«  opinion,  immodeMy,  hard. 
keartedna-,  and  iceplici.m  J  »  Ibat  when  I 
and  my  rdationi  are  on  land,  land  animali, 
ai  tigera  elephants  buffaioea,  poiionooa  aer- 
penta,  aeorpioo.,  ke.  ah.ll  leiw,  e™h,  and 
Cl.,  .0  that  we  ahall  MrUinly  die.  Let 
^eealsmilieaoccaaiocud  by  fire,  water,  ruler*, 
Oanf,  and  enemio,  oppreaa  and  d(«roy  m, 
till  w*  periah  and  tome  to  utur  deatruclion. 
Let  na  b«  aobject  to  all  Iha  calamitiea  that 
■re  within  tie  body,  and  all  that  are  wilhout 
iba  body.  May  we  be  aeiwd  with  madncM, 
domlHten,  blindnew,  deafnesa,  ieproay,  wd 


o  the  four  Btatn  of  puniah- 
nati,  and  realize  oierit,  rewird,  and  aanihila- 

A  work  on  Burmah  would  be  ob- 
viously incomplete  without  some  notice 
of  that  eitraordinary  religion,  which, 
fabulous  and  absurd  as  it  truly  is,  chal- 
lenges the  observation,  even  of  the 
Christian  Philosopher,  from  the  melan- 
cholj  fact,  that  at  the  moment  we 
write  it  is,  as  it  for  centuries  hasbeesi 
the  most  prevalent  form  of  religion  on 
the  face  of  the  earth-— holding  enchwn- 
ed  and  benighted  the  minds  of,  we  dare 
affirm,  one-half  of  the  human  race.  _  In 
all  those  false  religions  which  the  im- 
piety and  the  ignorance^  of  man  has 
built  up  for  himself,  glimmerings  of 
the  true  light  from  above,  are  still  to 
be  detected,  gleams,  however  faint  and 
few,  and   distorted,  amidst   the  deep 


should  be  unquenchable  for  ever,  to 
shew  that  he  baa  not  in  any  ^e  or  land 
left  himself  without  a  witness.  Of 
Boodhism  this  is  peculiarly  true ;  and 
with  all  its  folly  and  degrading  super- 
stition—and in  these  indeed,  it  is  be-  • 
hind  none  other  on  the  face  of  the 
earth~i  Is  doctrines,  precepts,  and  prac 
tical  piety  bear  a  atrong  resemblaac* 
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to  those  of  Holy  Scrijiture.  We 
would  do  but  partiB]  justice  to  our  ex- 
cellent author,  did  we  omit  to  avail 
ourselves  of  some  of  the  remarka  with 
which  he  closes  an  admirable  iovesti- 
gatioD  of  the  nature  and  history  of  this 
singular  and  wide-spread  Bjatem;— 

"There  i<  BCurely  k  priaeiplfl  ox  pr«c«pB 
ID  the  Btdtgit  which  ii  not  (naoA  \a  tb« 
Bible.  Did  the  pnple  but  ut  ap  to  ilt 
^neipln  of  pace  ud  lore,  opprnuon  uid 
iDJDry  would  be  known  no  nwr*  within  their 
borden.     Iti  deedi  of  nwrit  ue  in  ill  cuei 


qrwuiiaiag  pneMbood;  do  coafeunding  of 
ri|ht  uid  wrong,  by  nuUngccrtiuniniquiliei 
kudable  in  wonhip.  In  iti  moral  code,  it* 
de*eriptioni  of  the  purity  and  peace  of  th« 
Ant  afee,  of  thr  ahorlening  of  tuan't  lift 
becsuee  of  his  uiu,  ftc.»  it  aeemi  to  have 
followed  genuine  (radltiona.  lo  almoat  erery 
ncpect,  it  B«nu  to  be  the  brat  itligioo  which 
man  hai  ever  invented. 

"  At  the  Mme  time,  we  mult  regard  Bood- 
lumn  with  unmeaaured  reprohalioo,  if  we 
compare  it,  not  with  other  bit  religione, 
but  with  truth.  lu  entire  baae  i>  fdie. 
It  ia  bnilt,  not  on  loire  to  God,  nor  eren  love 
to  man,  but  on  penoaal  merit.  It  >■  a 
qratem  of  nligion  without  a  God.  It  ii 
literallf  atheion.  Inileod  of  ■  heavenir 
Father,  forgiving  lin,  and  filial  aerrice  from 
a  pure  heart,  u  the  ^ect  of  love,  it  preaent* 
nothiog  to  lore,  far  itadtitf  ii  dead  i  nathiDg 
••  the  ultioiiite  object  of  action  but  sclfi  tnd 
nothing  for  man'ebigheai  and  halictl  ambition 
bnl  annihilation. 

"  The  lyitem  of  merit  corrupt!  and  per- 
verti  to  eril,  the  very  prenpU  whoK  proto- 
ty|iea  are  found  In  the  Bible  ;  and  cauael  an 
injnrioui  rfin:!  on  the  heart,  from  the  very 
dntin  which  have  a  aalucaiy  efirct  on  aociet)-. 
Thue,  to  nyoothingofiu  doctrine*  of  eternal 
truumigration,  and  nf  uncontrollable  fate,  we 

utter  deatructian  of  all  excellence.     ~ 


ID  place  for  holiw 


antage. 


ifitem,  bad  not  Jehovah  pluted  their  rvHi- 
nent*  in  the  human  conilitotion.  If  bii 
■eighbour'i  boat  be  upaet,  or  bit  honw  on 
ire,  wh]'  ihould  the  Boodliiit   aaiitl?     He 


,  if  Ihii 


lofde 


erted,  there  molt 
be  another  of  equal  maguilade.  He  even 
ftin  that  by  hie  interfering  to  prevent  or 
Hiuagc  hii  neighbour'i  calamity,  he  ia  n- 
aiatiog  eatabliabed  Uu,  and  bringing  evil  on 


•uadcd  that  you  have  any  olber  object  or 
reaaon  than  to  get  merit ;  and  ferla  that  he 
compensatM  your  generoaity  by  fumiibiog 
the  occaiion.  If  the  kindoeu  be  uncnmmoo, 
he  alwiyi  imptcta  you  of  liniater  deiigne. 
In  uking  a  favour,  at  teaat  of  an  equal,  be 
doea  it  peremptorily,  and  often  haughtily,  on 
the  preaumption  that  you  Hill  embrace  tba 
opportunity  of  getting  merit  i  and,  when  hie 
Tequeatiagr*nted,Tetim  without  tbeilighteat 
eipreation  of  gratitude.  In  fact,  ai  hai  been 
already  itated,  there  i>  no-pbraae  in  hii  lan- 
guage that  correapond*  with  our  'I  thank 


"  The  doctrine  of  &te  ii 
the  obatinacy  and  devotedaev  of  •  Turk. 
While  it  accouDta  to  them  for  every  event, 
it  crealea  doggednen  under  mielbrtune,  and 
makea  fonthoughl  uaeleia. 

"  Boodbiim  allowe  evil  to  be  balanced  with 
good,  by  a  acate  which  reducea  ain  to  the 
ihadow  of  a  trifle.  To  ibeeko  In  a  pagoda, 
or  ofier  a  flower  to  the  idol,  or  feed  the 
prieata,  or  act  a  pot  of  cool  water  by  the 
wayiide.  in  auppoatd  to  cancel  •  multitude  of 
-     ■       aingofakyou 


wighe 


^  and  a( 


pn»perity  lor  agei  to  o 

balaoced  by  easy  vinuea.  Inataoces  are  not 
rare  of  robbery,  and  even  murder,  being 
committed,  to  obtain  the  mean)  of  buying 
merit.  All  the  terrora,  therefore,  with  which 
hell  ia  repmenled,  do  but  aerve  lo  excite  to 
the  obacrvance  of  frivohiui  ri  tea.  The  nukii^ 
of  an  idol,  an  ofiering,  or  aooie  auch  art,  ia 
aubitiluted  for  repentance  and  reparation,  for 
all   inward   eicelleuce,    and    every  outward 

pride.     The  BoodhitI   pmumn  that  iueal- 


n  gained,  to  give  him  the  honour  of  now 
iring  human  nature.  He  coniiden  hia 
idiiion  far  auperior  to  that  of  the  inhabi- 
tt  of  the  otlu;r  iilinda  in  thia  lyitem,  and 


nimating  character.      C 
rayi  iiwtf  in  nil  hii  wni 

iraLminof  Hinduaun." 


ike  the  'iwice-bom' 


"Tbt   ai 


'-   doctrine  of   merit  deatroy* 


Mr.    Halcom'B  avocations  made  it 

necessary  for  him  to  traverse  ths 
greater  part  of  Hindoston,  and  in  the 
progress  of  his  joiUTtej  he  visited  Cal- 
cutta, Madras,  and  most  of  the  dis- 
tricts and  towns  of  British  India,  ex- 
tending bis  route  south,  along  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  Peninsula,  as  far  ai 
Tanjore.  The  Bome  spirit  of  acute- 
ness  and  induatrlnus  observation,  seems 
to  characterise  bis  investigations  there 
OS  elsewhere.     But  the  ground  of  Bri- 
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tish  India  is  companttively  koown  to 
our  readers,  and  the  numerous  works 
thai  from  time  to  time  have  sppeored 
relative  to  it,  have  made  us  familiar 
with  all  that  concerns  that  r^on. 
We  pass  on,  therefore,  to  countries 
leas  known,  the  rather  that  the  lei^h 
to  which  we  have  already  extended  our 
observations  admonishes  us  that  the 
liniit  we  have  prescribed  to  oursulvet 
ii  not  far  distant.  We  will  tberefbre 
rejoin  Mr.  Malcom  upon  his  landing 
in  Malay,  at  Sii^pore  (whither  he 
had  proceeded  bf  sea  from  Madras), 
which  he  reached  on  the  1 9th  of  April, 
1837.  A  great  proportion  of  the  popu- 
laCioa  of  tnis  town  are  Chinese,  indeed 
thej  exceed  12,000,  while  the  whole 
amount  to  about  30,000.  B;  this 
meant  the  author  was  enabled  to  avail 
himself  of  many  opportunities  of  study- 
ii^  the  nuumera  of  this  singular  people, 
which  in  their  own  coontr^  their  pe- 
culiar Jealousy  renders  impossible. 
AmonKst  other  fruits  of  his  observa- 
tions, he  has  riven  us  a  description  of 
Chinese  weiMii^,  which  we  think 
is  well  worthy  of  transcribing  :— 

•'The  bniily  of  Che  bride  biing  mslliiy, 
the  nwm  containing  the  family  >1Ur  mat 
dwoniMl  both  vich  coatliaeU  uil  tutc 
The  'Jo$'  wu  dclinnted  in  ■  Urge  picture 
•BrnHDilcd  by  omuncnCal  p«pcr-luuiging>. 
Huge  *>i  esadlce,  delicate  lapcn,  and  iiu- 
peoded  luapi,  ot  elvgintly  pilnlsd  glu, 
(bed  nmod  Ihiir  formal  light,  thongh  it 
was  broHl  diy.  On  the  (Itar,  or  Uble, 
bcfort  the  idol,  Here  tnjt  of  lilver  and 
rich  porceUia,  filled  with  oSeringi  of  •iicet- 
mati  ud  flanen,  while  baraing  vndil-iood 
anil  agillacba  difFuned  a  pleuing  Irngruice, 

"  Afier  the  elden  had  perfornuni  their 
dfvotlou,  Ibe  bride  came  tlomiy  ia,  >up- 
ported  by  stieodsnta,  nod  went  through 
EciliOvB  geaturee  and  geBvArxions  before  the 
idol,  wi thout  railing  her  eyea  from  tba  ground, 
or  ipeakiag.  Hrr  robe  wu  both  gccgeoiis 
■nd  graciful.  cuvf  rlog  her,  in  hWH  bildi,  M 
cumpteicly  Ibil  nriihrr  her  fiKt  nor  handi 
rosUJ  be  kui.  Bcwde  the  numcroua  orna- 
menu  lod  jewel),  which  boUDd  up  her  pro- 
fu«  hair,  (he  won'  Kverai  heavy  necklaeei 
of  iparkling  jeweti,  ippirently  artificial. 
When  ibe  bid  Gniibed,  i       "        '       ' 


brrh. 


W.   t 


d  >he  I' 


1  by  t 


her  pay,  little  regar 
"At  length  it  t 

forth  to  >n.^et  'him. 


Er  of  the  porch,  eatnid 

^d. 


u  heralded,  'th*  bride- 
He  came  nilli  friendi 
and  a  priot,  preceded  by  anoihet  band  of 
muile.  Hi>  derolioni  before  the  Jm  were 
mueh  •ooner  lod  mote  illgbily  doDC  than 
those  of  the  Udy,  and  be  aat  dowo  with  the 
prieat,  and  a  frwnd  or  two.  in  front  of  (he 
altar,  where  had  been  plMHl  chtin  covered 
for  the  occadon  with  looae  dra|Kry  of  em- 
broidered velvet-  Refretlmienta  were  banded, 
till  a  movement  from  within  announced  the 
ippnuch  of  the  bride )  and  all  eyea  were 
She  advanced   v 


>h* 


I,  after  a  few  getturei  by  each 
toward  the  other,  tbe  happy  pair  aat  Aoia 
together,  bee  face  atill  inviiihie*  Refroh- 
DMDta  again  entered,  and  each  iiariook,  hut 
with  evident  agitatioji  and  CDDltniint.  Pre- 
•TDlly  (he  retired  to  hrr  chamber,  followed 
by  the  bridegroom,  and  moil  of  the  gueita 
dupersed ;  but  we  were  permitted,  with  lome 
particular  frienda,  to   enter   with   him.      It 


of  chated  silver,  bLmIng  with  a  feeble  light. 
Standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  they 
renewed  tlieir  bowing,  and  paaaing  from  side 

ludicrous,  till  he  fioinhcd  the  ceremony  by 
approaching  and  lifting  the  veil  from  her 
hew).  We  flere  told  that  till  then  he  had 
nei-er  lecn  biT  !  She  blushed,  and  aat  iiith- 
nut  raising  her  eyes ;  but,  alas  I  for  tiie 
romance  of  the  thing,  the  aai  ugly  I  A 
leisurely  repeat  fulluwed,  ehared  by  theuiwlva 
alone  i  aitd  probaldy  fbrmiog  the  ratifying 
feature  of  the  eolemnily,  ai  in  Burmab. 
Fifty  diihea  or  mure  were  before  them,  a  few 
of  which  they  taited  with  lilver  ftirkai  but 
of  CDurte  tbe  occaaion  was  too  ethereal  to  ha 


.  if  marhing  it  for 
incing  retpeclfally  to 
ant  raiMd   the   folds 


.ignificai 


,  cbeed  the  cerrmani 


pran,  llalay,  and  Javanese,  aent  loBnde  of 
glaJueaa  through  the  balla  and  corridnia ; 
the  frieadi  poaed  about  with  amilea  and 
gnctinga;    the  ehildieii,  in  theii  gay  sppanl, 


every  guest  retired — a  capital  lyitem,  allowing 
the  bride  eoma  repose,  aftee  tbe  trying  and 
liroome  caramon  i*i  she  had  perfonned.  Thia 
wai  about  four  o'clock.  In  the  evening  a 
lumptuotit  eotertainuieot  was  given  to  th* 
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di  of  both  putm ;  tfteri 
n  nmtiiMd,  u  ■  hhi,  it 


tfter  which  the  brido- 


It  would,  we  think,  be  verj  difficult 
to  as^gn  a  general  character  to  the 
Malaya,  whose  commercial  ipirit  has 
icattered  them  over  so  man;  coim- 
triea.ftod  intermingled  them  everywhere 
with  the  indigenous  tribes  amongst 
whom  thej  have  settled.  Our  sources 
of  infomiation  hare  been  scanty  and 
far  from  onBuapicious,  and  we  should, 
therefore,  receive  with  some  distrust, 
tha  accoDDte  chiefly  derived  from 
mariners  whose  fr&tide  and  oppressions 
have  in  no  small  degree  driven  those 
people  to  acts  of  revenge  that  ha*e 
earned  for  them  the  general  character 
of  boing  brutal,  treacherous,  and  pira- 
tical. With  this  caution  we  shall 
submit  to  our  readers  the  character 
which  Mr.  Malcom  has  given  of  them, 
and  which  indeed  we  are  disposed  to 
consider,  in  the  main,  as  just  a  one 
as  has  been  exhibited. 

"  Duregsril  of  humae  liAf,  revenge,  idle- 
nca.  and  pncj,  na.y  perhapi  be  cooudartd 
HHDiiion  to  HsUjn.  The  nnivenal  prtclice 
of  going  iriMd,  miJcn  thoughu  of  murder 
ftmiliu.  The  rigbl  of  privile  revenge  ii 
iiaiveneU;  admitted,  even  by  the  chirh,  and 
_  the  taking  nf  life  may  be  alDned  tor  by  a 
~  amalt  lum  of  moMy.  Trracbery  has  been 
couidend  tbe  leadiog  tnit  of  Malay  cha- 
racter ',  but  probably  tbe  idea  if  exaggerated. 
Tbeir  religion  teachea  them,  like  other  Alua- 

iufidel).'  But  there  ia  fuU  naaoa  to  believe, 
that,  in  inlercoune  nitb  each  other,  domeitic 
and  private  virtuea  prevaU  (o  aa  great  an 
eiieat  aa  among  other  heathen.  Ai  to  pirary, 
it  ia  deemed  not  only  a  pure  and  ehivalroua 
occnpation,  but  rtligtougly  metilorioua.  It 
i)  carried  on  by  prince,  people,  and  prieat, 
and  is  not  lets  a  matter  of  pride,  than  of 
rapacity. 

"  In  the  art)  of  peace,  Ihey  an  greatly 
inferior  tn  their  neiglibours  of  Java,  Japan, 
Cochin-Chini,  and  Siam.  Thry  have  even 
leia  nwchanical  ingcnuilf  and  akill  than  the 
Bugia.  No  portion  of  the  Malayi  are  much 
driliwd,  and  aome  are  truly  savage.  Tbe 
feudal  lyttem  prevails  everyiihere,  in  all  ila 
inl^riiy.      The  cbiela  claim   the  time   and 

any  pnrpoae,  warlike  or  peaceful." 

Leaving  the  British  colonies,  Mr. 
Malcom  proceeded  to  the  Siamese 
territories  landing  at  Paknam,  and 
puung  up  the  river  Mariam  (as  it  is 
called  bj  the  natives)  to  Bakolc. 
Here,  m  tt  Avt^  the  author  had  the 


advantage  of  an  introduotion  to  tha 
nobility  and  leading  men  of  the  coon- 
try,  and  he  assures  us  that  the  SiameM 
nobles  displaved  no  less  dignity  and 
intelligence  than  did  those  of  Burmah. 
On  all  occasions  his  reception  was 
kind,  frank,  and  even  respectfuL 
Amongst  other  individuals  whom  he 
visited  was  his  Royal  Highness  Princa 
Chow  Fah  Noi,  who  U  in  all  likeli- 
hood destined  to  succeed  the  present 
Siamese  monarch.  It  is  indeed  macb 
to  be  hoped  that  he  shall  yet  occupy 
the  throne,  as  there  can  bo  no  doimt 
that,  under  the  administration  of  so 
enlightened  a  piince,  the  kingdom 
must  advance  from  her  present  stata 
of  lowliness  and  aemi-dvijiaation.  Af- 
•umiwi  as  we  are  disposed  to  do,  that 
tbe  character  our  author  draws  of 
hiro  he  corrMt,  we  think  it  likaly 
no  man  in  that  kingdom  can  be  so 
qualified  to  govern. 


i 

Euc 

Hia  naturally  fina  mind  ii 
roved  by  iotenoum  with 

peruaal  of  Engli-h  wotka, 
lid  and  Nc-too.  by  teeing 

foreignera, 
,   by  .ludj 
himaeir  {. 

and 
by 

.■ing 

a  hi, 

to  adopt  our  arte.      He  unden 

id  a  mdii 
itauda  tbe 

™ 

of  the  M»t»nt   and   ehronome 

[er,   and 

"pr 

ous  for  thclaicl  nautical  almanac,  which 
omiaed  to  Kod  him." 

Returning  from  Siom  to  Singapore, 
OUT  missionary  thence  extended  his 
voyage  to  Chiua,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  month  of  October,  1S37, 
entered  the  pearl  river,  and  paanng 
up  to  Wampoa,  proceeded  by  one  of 
the  native  boats  to  Canton.  We  can 
.conceive  nothing  more  revolting  to 
the  feelings  of  an  Englishman,  and  an 
American  must,  of  course,  fully  parti- 
cipate in  the  sentiment,  than  the  treat- 
ment which  Eiu'opeans  and  civilized 
beings  receive  at  the  bands  of  thoiie 
self-conceited  and  jealous  barbariiuis, 
besotted  by  the  stupid  prirle  of  fancied 
superiority,  and  consMjuenlly  imper- 
vious to  the  light  of  that  civilization 
which  would  dispel  their  prejudices, 
teach  them  their  immeasurable  inferi- 
ority in  many  points  of  view,  and  give 
a  progressive  impulse  to  instiiutions 
that  have  stood  still  during  so  many 
ages.  Mr.  Melcoin  thus  speak*  on 
this  subject : — 
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t)Tf«i  mud  BO  tnucend  tb£]D  m  wnltb,  luxniyi 
utd  iaIellecC,  that  ibc  contrut  >t  Cantoa  i* 
mmt  (triking.  Here  m  gmenlly  ibovt  tbm 
Imodteil  ioceignen,  permUKntly  naideai,  uid 
often  nunei  kept  u  coinpletal]'  under,  ihul 
tlief  miy  neither  bring  their  *iT«.  nor  take 
nitire  lidin,  noi  build,  buy,  ride,  row,  or 


le  gatea  of  the  city,  nnd  cooped  up 
which   .     •■    ■  ■■       •   ' 


CklcBtta  or  Hwlrw  barely  luge  enough  for 
OM  good  dweDing  ud  compoand.  Tha 
GMviga  fictariee,  or  bougt,  m  thirteen  in 
Bamber,  under  the  namei  of  dlKrcat  Dulioiu, 
but  occupied  eoawwhat  promifecuouliy  by  Uw 
mercbl^te  uid  shopkeeperL  They  form  m 
clow  Mm  tlong  the  river,  about  three  hun- 
drtd  yirdi  in  length,  iiith  an  open  apafc 
fovpt^  the  Trater,  which  ii  here  about  a 
qmrteroT  a  Biilcwida.  .Thcbuildingieitend 
toward  the  Rar  about  two  hundrtd  yardi. 
Each  hoag  ii  dirided  into  wranJ  lepvile 
pardons,  tntend  by  ■  narrow  alky,  whicji 
paiaea  through  to  the  rear,  and  ia  thua  madv 
ti>  coauMt  of  five  or  nx  tcDcmeoti,  geoeralty 
tbm  ■toriea  high.  The  heal,  imoke,  noiu, 
and  draf  toeait  of  the  interior  of  thii  niaia  of 
bniUiuga,  with  the  totd  abuoce  of  female 
■Dciety,  gird  it,  in  no  BiDall  degree,  theaipect 
of  a  priion.     The  front  roomi,  howoer,  are 

|l t.   ud  Bom*  of  them  haie  Sne  pro- 

■■■adta  an  the  roof.  An  open  (pace  in 
tnmt,  abont  on*  hundred  jrarda  Bang  and 
fifty  wide,  Mrvea  botb  at  a  wharf  ud  a  pto- 
meoade.  But  the  &nt  of  then  uiea  obttrucU 
it  for  the  other ;  to  aay  nothing  of  barben, 
cooka,  pedlan,  dotbea-mendera,  cooliea,  and 
boalmen,  who  crowd  it  uuM  of  (he  day." 

Mach  of  coarse  In  the  vaf  of  com- 
manication  or  information  is  not  to  be 
expected  amongst  such  a  people,  if 
indeed  it  can  be  said,  that  the  traveller 
i»  amongst  them ;  and,  though  a  few 
adrenturous  travellers  have,  since  tha 
dajs  of  Marco  Polo  to  the  present, 
niiveeded,  bj  deceiving  the  inhabi- 
tants, to  gain  a  perilous  entrance  into 
the  kingdom,  jet  little  is  known  of 
tbeir  intemaJ  polity.  Our  readers  will 
find  the  amount  of  our  information 
collected  bj  the  talented  and  zealous 
author  of  "China  opened."  The 
Cliinese  Ihemaelves  enjoy  the  usual 
blessings  which  prqudice  confers  j 
ignorance  of  man;  Ibii^s  that  forms 
one  of  the  most  paradoKicol  contrasts 
Id  their  knowledge,  which,  in   other 


of  their  maps  of  t_._ 
world,  and  fae  will  be  able  to  form  a 
tolerable  idea  of  their  knowledge  of. 
geography  -.— 

"It  i)  two  leet  widt  by  three  and  a  half 
bigh,  and  JB  alnoat  covered  with  China  !  In 
tb«  left-hand  corner,  at  the  ti^,  it  ■  Bea, 
three  incbea  square,  in  which  are  delineated, 
ai  •mall  iilandi,  Europe,  Eogiaad,  FraoM, 
HoDaod,  Portugal,  and  Aftica.  Holland  is 
a*  large  at  all  the  reit,  and  Africa  it  not  to 
big  as  the  end  of  one't  little  finger  1  The 
northern  frontier  ii  Ruttla,  very  large. 

"  The  left  roruer,  at  the  bottom,  ii  oceu- 
pied  by  *  the  waiem  ocean,'  at  it  i.  died, 
"  lay  peninaula,  pretty  well 
•■   '•"" Camb^B, 


defined.      Aloi^   the   bottom 
Coehin-Cbina,  tic.,  npretente 

*  right  it  Fomota, 

■■  together.      Variout 


larger  than  all  the  rei 
1  thnutd  have  j 


t   that 


«  allogetiiert  The  tur- 
roundiBj  ocean  u  repreieoled  in  huge  wirei, 
with  nooothpatMgea,  or  bighwayi,  branching 
off  to  the  di&rent  counlriea,  or  irianda,  ai 
tbey  repreaeni  them.  They  nippo«'  that 
ibipt  which  kwp  along  thew  highwaya  go 
tafely ;  but  if  tbey,  through  ignorance  or 
rtrei*  of  weather,  diverge,  they  boou  get 
among  theae  awful  billoni,  and  are  loat  I" 

This  formed  the  limit  of  our 
author's  trayellings ;  and  having  on 
the  24th  of  November  left  the  Chinesi 
dominions  on  bis  homeward  voyage,  be 
reached  the  shores  of  his  native 
country  on  the  25th  of  March,  1838, 
We  have  too  frequently  taken  occa- 
sion, during  the  progress  of  our  ob- 
servations, to  express  our  estimato  of 
these  volumes  to  render  any  formal 
eulogy  requisite.  The  pious  and  amis^ 
hie  author  will  liod  in  his  own  heart, 
and  in  the  contemplation  of  the  ini^ 

fireciahle  advantages  his  toils  and 
Dumeyings  have  secured  to  the  cause 
of  his  great  Master,  and  the  interests 
of  his  church,  a  higher  and  purer 
praise  than  the  pen  or  the  t«iiga«  of 
man  can  oSer. 
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It  has  beoD  suA,  with  more,  perhaps, 
of  point  tb>n  propriety,  of  a  certain 
region  beneath  the  earth,  that  it  ia 
"piived  with  good  intentions;"  but 
sure  1  un  that  mountains  might  soon 
be  piled  on  its  Burface,  wera  naif  the 
&be  conclusions  men  every  daj  arrive 
at,  left  as  utanding  monuments  of  the 
fallibility  of  hunun  conjecture.  "  Ta- 
king for  granted,"  is  the  besettinjr  sin 
of  all  classes  and  characters  ;  of  the 
clever  from  impatience,  of  the  stupid 
from  indolence,  and  of  the  imaginative 
from  love  of  castle-building.  We  sel- 
dom see  any  one  for  the  first  time,  es- 
pecially if  there  be  about  him  aught 
either  remarkable  or  interesting,  with- 
out endowing  him  with  gratuitous 
characteristics,  and  an  imaginary  his- 
tory— the  chief  Directions  to  which  is 
their  probable  discrepancy  with  the 
truth ;  nor  does  the  utter  tysilicatian 
of  one  pet  theory  at  all  abate  our  rea- 
diness to  jump  headlong  into  the  heau 
mitUti  of  anouier,  juat  a*  the  "  canny 
Scot,"  and  bis  in  other  respects,  anti- 
podal American,  instead  of  replying 
to  the  queries  of  the  poor  traveller 
respecting  his  future  route,  indulge  in 
unprofitable  speculations  as  to  his  past 
journey  and  object  in  undertaking  it — 
do  many  among  ourselves  "guess," 
and  "calculate"  our  neighbours  past 
history  and  future  destinies,  when  one 
brief  peep  at  the  real  life  behind  the 
curtain,  would  upset,  like  Alnaschar's 
brittle  basket,  all  the  tine  fictitious  fa- 
bric, which,  after  all,  reality  would 
probably  ont-do. 

I  speak  feelingly,  as  a  convicted  and 
often  shamed  romance- weaver  ;  .  and 
one  whom  not  eveik  my  late  error,  in 
osrigning  high  descent  and  breeding  to 
the  least  aristocratic  of  all  my  friend 
Sir  Edward's  female  progenitors,  could 
save  ft-om  floundering  mto  the  next 
possible  bhmder  of  the  some  de- 
scription. 

Richly  stocked  as  had  seemed  his 
library  with  an  almost  royal  catalogue 
of  "  beauties,"  I  found,  on  returning 
IVom  a  temporary  absence,  a  welcome 
addition  to  their  array,  in  a  portrait  or 
two,  transplanted  by  the  unerring  in- 
stinct of  taste,  from  igoohler  situ- 
ations up-stairs,  to  this  post  of  honor 
and  consequent  danger,— that  of  ri- 
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valry  with  the  perfect  specimens  of 
pictorial  art  1  have  already  attempted 
to  describe. 

There  was  nothing,  however,  when 
cursorily  viewed,  in  the  unpretending 
aspect  of  the  new  importations,  lo 
provoke  invidious  comparison  with  the 
more  ambitions  portraits,  beneath 
which  they  reposed  like  bits  of  ver- 
dure in  a  gorgeous  landscape,  fi'Dm 
whose  glowing  tints  the  eye  at  last 
takes  ren;ige,  dazzled  and  overpowered. 
To  me,  even,  who  had  gazed  till  every 
lineament  was  indelibly  impressed  on 
mind  and  memory,  upon  the  two 
"  counterfeit  presentments  "  of  female 
perfection  I  have  elsewhere  funtly 
sketched,  it  was  at  length  a  relief  to 
let  my  eye  and  thoughts  wander  over 
the  sweetest  representation  of  girlish 
nature  and  simplicity  that  ever,  per- 
haps, conveyed  tile  beau  ideal  of  them 
absolutely  to  canvas. 

In  the  dress  of  the  beautiful  crea- 
ture, whom  one  loved  to  think  an  im- 
personation of  youth  and  innocenca  n 
the  abstract,  there  was,  perhaps  hap- 
pily, nothing  to  assist  posterity  in  as- 
fflgning  to  her  a  "  local  habitation." 
A  "  name  "  the  catalogue  furnished  us 
with,  too  stateljr  and  matronly  by  far, 
to  harmonize  with  her  existing  aspect, 
viz :  "Agnes,  second  wife  of  the  Lord 

Viscount  G ."     But,  as  this  title 

afforded,  even  to  Sir  Edward,  no  clue 
to  the  family  or  individual  history  of 
her  by  whom  it  had  been  l>ome,  I 
would  fain,  after  my  usual  fashion, 
have  read  a  legend  in  the  features  and 
exprtrssion  of  the  lovely  wearer. 

They  fairly  baffled  me,  however  j 
so  serene,  so  unsullied  by_  trace  of 
thought  or  care,  by  remimacenee  of 
even  childish  sorrow,  or  presentiment 
of  deeper  griefs  to  come,  was  the 
mirror-like  surface  presented  by  the 
fair,  open  brow,  and  soft,  sunny  cheek, 
where  youth  and  health  alone  seemed 
privileged  to  glow,  and  on  which  the 
roundness  and  smoothness  of  infancy 
itself,  seemed  yet  fondly  to  linger. 
The  clear,  fiill  eye,  looked  as  if  no  tear 
had  ever  dimmed  its  liquid  radiance  ; 
the  velvet  of  the  cheek  beneath  as  if 
no  grief  couM  pale  its  soft,  carnation 
richness.  And  for  the  lips,  just  part- 
ed to  diKlose  the  pearls  within,  no 
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unulei  even  the  hitcknied  and  nutic, 
perh&ps  yet  not  I^**  piquant  one  of, 
"  twin  cherries  od  one  stalk,"  could 
do  justice  to  their  hue  and  fulness. 

Round  a  throat,  which  a  swan  might 
iinvj,  cutIb  of  a  rich,  light,  glossy 
brown  seemed  "  wanderii^g  at  their 
own  sweet  will,"  with  girlish  careless- 
ness ;  their  sole  ornament  a  ungle 
it»e,  which  nature,  rather  than  art, 
HRned  to  have  let  fall,  just  in  the 
most  l>ecomiiig  spot,  amid  these  un- 
eonfined  and  lovely  tresses.  A  h»nd 
and  arm  as  iweetl;  rounded  as  the 
rest,  scarce  held,  in  idle  reverie,  an- 
other half-forgotten  Bower.  A  dreamj 
r'et,  a  gentle  listlessness  pervaded 
whole  ttichaoting  figure;  and 
though  redolent  of  all  those  hues  of 
bealUi  so  wanting  to  the  noble  Sir 
JeAoa  alongside — jet,  while  all  in  the 
lovely  form  it  represented  breathed 
the  elastidtj,  if  not  the  brilliancy  of 
youth,  here  the  prevailing  character 
was  h^piness  certainly — but  happiness 


lorepoee. 
Of  such 


f  such  a  being  it  was  tantaliung 
I  know  nothing,  except  that  what 
now  charmed  in  mute  unconsdousness 
a  ttraiwer's  eye,  most  needs  in  living 
beaatynave  ^addened  nuinv  a  heart. 
"  Of  none,  at  least  1  think)  among 
your  ancestresses,"  said  1,  on  first  see- 
a^  the  picture,  to  Sir  Edward,  "  may 
we  take  it  for  granted  more  safely, 
tiiat  she  'lived  long  and  happily,  and 
died  beloved  and  lamented,  ttuin  of 
that  calm,  peaceful,  and  apparently 
pririleRed  beiiw.'" 

Ann  thus  the  matter  mi^t  have 
Ksted,  had  there  not  come  to  S— — 
an  old  family  friend,  who  retained,  at 
almost  eighty,  with  the  wisdom  and 
bwevolence  of  age,  much  of  the  live- 
liness of  younger  days,  and  an  inex- 
haustible store  of  vouthful  remini- 
scences. Innumerable  were  the  anec- 
dotes which,  at  sight  or  mention  of 
old,  &miliar  objects,  the  good  man 
poured  forth,  and  we  had  already 
learned  to  \wAi  upon  faim  as  a  walking 
oracle,  when,  one  day,  towards  the 
close  of  his  sojourn,  looking  up  at  the 
pictnrCi  which  we  had  named  (after 
the  hercwne  of  Hayley's  almost  forgot- 
ten poem)  "  Serina,"  he  heaved  an  un- 
wonted s^h,  and  said,  evidently  to 
himself: 

"  Poor  cliild  I  who  would  have 
thought,  to  look  at  you  so  young  and 
rosv,  of  all  the  trials  that  were  to  be- 


fal  that  enriy  head,  and  torn  it  grey 
so  long  before  its  time  t" 

Our  exclamations  and  interroga- 
tions 1  may  safely  leave  to  be  taken 
for  granted,  as  well  as  my  special  sa- 
tisfaction in  deriving  from  such  high 
authority  the  no  doubt  deeply  inte- 
resting history,  which  imagination  had 
in  this  solitary  instance,  failed  to  em- 
body, though  prepared  to  do  so  in 
hues  of  liyht  and  cheerfulness,  too 
sadly  (as  might  be  gathered  from  the 
few  words  which  had  escaped  our  in- 
formant's lipt)  at  variance  vrith  the 
dark  and  melancholy  truth. 

"  You  remarked,  uiA  the  old  gen- 
tleman, lifting  at  length  his  venerable 
head  from  the  top  of  the  gold-headed 
cane  on  which  it  had  been,  for  some 
time,  meditatively  resting,  "  that  there 
was  about  that  picture  a  touch  of  na- 
ture which  finer  paintings  and  perhaps 
fino'  aotmtenance«  (though  few  can  be 
seen  more  innocently  beautiful)  often 
want.  And  you  will  wonder  the  less 
that  it  should  be  so,  when  you  are  told 
that  it  was  painted,  not  for  money,  t» 
nor  for  fkme  neither,  but  for  pure  love 
of  the  object ;  and  1^  one  to  whom 
every  hair  of  that  (an  bead,  and  li- 
neameDt  of  that  sweet  face  were  dear- 
er than  his  own  lif^hlood." 

"  So,"  interrupted  somebody,  in  a 
tone  perhaps  unconsnonsly  savouring 
of  contempt,  "  the  painter  fell  in  love, 
Pygmalion  like,  with  his  own  handy- 

"  And  a  good  right  he  had,  me- 
thinks,  (if,  indeed,  it  had  been  to  do)" 
replied  the  old  gentleman  BomewhAt 
pettishly,  "se«ng  the  poor  lad  was 
ner  own  cousin,  only  once  removed, 
and  as  fine  a  youth  as  ever  lived,  had 
he  not  been  bewitched  to  prefer 
dabbling  with  oil  on  canvas,  to  the 
pair  of  colour*  he  was  offered  id  his 
uncle's  the  general's  regiment.  But  a 
fool  of  an  outlandish  mother  he  had, 
carried  him,  when  a  boy,  to  Italy,  and 
he  came  back  raving  of  li^ts  and 
siiadows,  standing  all  the  whde,  poor 
fellow  I  in  his  own  light  as  to  worldly 
advancement,  and  having  a  dark  sha- 
dow enough,  God  knows,  thrown  over 
the  path  in  life  he  had  chosen,  by  the 
bar  It  placed  in  the  way  of  hi*  marry- 
ing that  girl,  yonder  I 

"She  luved  him,  too,  poor  thing  I 
a*  boys  and  girls,  and  cousins  love 
each  other,  when  that  picture  was 
painted  by  one  who  had  gaied  often 
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enough  on  her  to  hare  done  it  almost 
as  well  fVom  the  ori^nal  in  bis  Diind'i 
eje.  Bat  her'a  wu  not  a  love  U>  en- 
dure, in  one  aojoimg  and  gentle  eape- 
oialWi  the  buffettiugs  and  thwartinge 
of  parental  opposition ;  and  her  pa- 
rents were  not  folks  to  throw  awaj 
their  pretty  daughter  on  an  artist  cou- 
vn,  with  no  fortnne  but  his  penoil,  nor 
expectation;!,  but  in  the  clouds.  No  I 
thej  bad  other  views,  tnJy  ;  for  her 
fiilher,  a  pennyless  younger  brother, 
who  had  made  what  is  called  a  love- 
match  himself  with  your  grandfather'! 
youngest  daughter,  had  experienoe 
enough  of  poverty  in  his  own  person, 
to  think  it  the  worst,  if  not  the  sole 
evil  of  this  lower  world ;  and,  while 
nowise  averse  to  patch  up  his  own 
broken  fortunes  by  diaposiog  of  his 
child  to  the  best  advantage,  honestly 
imagined  that  if  he  could  make  her  a 
rich,  she  must  of  neoeuity  be  a  happy 

'^  Her  mother,  again,  a  proud  minx, 
who  had  sunk  from  her  natural  sphere 
by  marryiDg  a  man  who  could  not 
support  her  in  it ;  thought  rank  and 
^tendour  the  summum  bonum  of  hu- 
man happiness,  and  would  have  sold 
her  daqghter  to  Old  Nick  himself,  for 
a  peerage  and  a  ooach  and  nx.  Poor 
Agnes  sighed  as  she  heard  their  ambi- 
tions aspirations,  and  could,  no  doubt, 
have  found  (all  untouched  ix  was  yet 
her  heart  by  genuine,  bona  Ade,  love) 
more  of  happiness  in  the  rainbow  hues 
of  hope  on  her  cousin  Arthur's  pa- 
lette than  in  all  their  visions  of  future 


1  these  dreams  the  con- 
oins  were  deetined  ere  loi^  to  awake ; 
to  distraction  on  the  one  side,  and  a 
passive  submisnon,  which  showed  the 
difTerence  in  their  sentknents,  on  the 
other.  Soon  after  .that  picture  wis 
punted,  as  a  tribute—a  silent  one— 
from  the  lover  by  whom  it  was  done, 
to  his  soul's  idol,  but  ostensibly,  as  a 
token  of  ftUal  love  from  the  dutiful 
Agnes  to  the  mother  whose  pride  she 
was !  and  that  mother,  by  way  of  pro- 
moting the  professional  prospects  of 
the  young  punter,  hut  in  reality  get- 
ting rid  of  him  b^  a  journey  to  Italy, 
and  at  the  same  time  bringing  about, 
by  gratifying  his  ruling  hobby,  a  re- 
conriliation  with  her  loog-estronged 
brother.  Sir  John,  sent  it  a*  an  appro- 

C'ate  omammt  to  bis   portrait  ni- 
J  i  judging  that  oae  look  of  titat 


sweet  face  on  canvoa  would  ensmre 
fVom  an  ancle,  though  an  eocenQ4c 
one,  on  invitation  to  the  original. 

"  It  came,  and  quickly  i  and,  in  one 
short  month  from  the  completion  of 
love's  masterpiece,  yonder,  picture  and 
original  were  transferred  to  Castle 
S-~ — ,and  Arthur  CurionP  curst'  like 
many  a  short-sighted  suppliant  in  his 
at  length  '  answered  i»«yer ')  was  sail- 
ing, tt  Sir  John  S'  "s  expense  to 
distant  Italy,  that  goal  of  his  boyish 
ambition,  and  grave  of  his  equally 
boyish  hopes. 

"  Perhaps  it  was  the  gravity — grief 
would  be  ton  strong  a  word — occasion- 
ed by  tbis  sadden  separation  from  an 
<dd  and  cherished  friend^  (tor,  heroic 
In  his  martyrdom,  and  true  to  the 
claims  of  gratitude,  Arthur  departed 
and  "  made  no  sign "  of  any  feelii^ 
beyond  friendship,)  that  suggested  the 
potubility  of  an  union, — too  prepoete- 
rons  to  be  viewed,  at  first  sight,  with 
complacency  even  by  proud  and  cal- 
ioua  paretits,  between  the  gentle,  sub- 
dued Agnes,  and  the  recently  widowed 
Viscount  G. 

"  Lord  G'  ■,  a  contem|)orar7  of 
old  Sir  John's,  and  sharer  in  all  hit 
id  liberal  t 


n  schoolfellow's. 


classical  a 
to  enjoy,  ai 

the  first  moments  of  liberty  i 
vening  between  the  demise  (^  an  im- 
perious and  fretful  bedrid  partner,  and 
the  yet  imfelt,  though  not  unantici- 
pated renewal  of  domestic  tyranny,  in 
a  fVesh  shape,  by  the  return  IVom 
school  of  two  indomitably  high-spi- 
rited hoyden  dai^hters.  On  a  wi- 
dower in  such  a  mood,  just  breathing 
from  n  matrimonial  atmosphere  of 
perpetual  tumpest,  the  mild,  unruffled 
countenance,  and  placid  brow,  and 
gentle  manners  of  Agnes,  come  as 
'  airs  from  paradise ; '  and  never,  ere 
long,  did  lover  of  tWMity  feel  his  bliss 
more  absolutely  suspended  on  some 
■soul's  idol'  than  did  the  good  and 
long-tried  Lord  G — -,  at  flfly-fonr, 
his  hope*  of  fhture  wedded  peace  and 
happiness,  on  the  portionless  niece  of 
his  ancient  comrade. 

"  Its  object,  it  may  be  imagined, 
was  the  last  to  suspect,  or  believe  in 
his  devotion ;  and  all  eyes,  and  the 
ambitions  hearts  of  kith  and  kin  bad 
marked  her  as  the  future  Viscountess, 
before  the  vision  of  a  coronet  bad 
dacsled,  or  rather  darkened  ber  youth- 
ftil  dreams.      Children,  some  '  nxtj 
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yews  1^,'  and  ^u  happened  when  I 
was  a  bo;  at  college,"  renuned  the  old 
nuaii  after  a  pause,  "were  aurel;  more 
duti^  and  eompljing  than  those  who 
■re  plagued  with  them  now  tell  me 
the;  are ;  and  I  never  heard  that 
Agnes  refused,  though  she  might  he- 
utate,  to  marr;  a  man  older  than  ber 
hther.  Lord  G'  ',  however,  and  I 
remember  him  well,  wax  the  jounger 
■nd  better-looking  of  the  two,  and 
bad  something  about  bim  so  nuble, 
and  nobleman-like,  as  well  as  mild  and 
kindlj,  that  the  thought  of  bavbg 
made  a  conquest  of  so  distinguished  a 
person  could  not  bat  flatter  and  please 
a  gfr),  new  to  the  world,  and  brought 
np  to  eipect  being,  sooner  or  later,  a 
Tictim  at  ite  sht^e. 

"  1  was  at  the  wedding,  having 
come  over  here  from  Oxfi»r<l,  with 
jonr  uncle  Charles,  and  can  tcetif; 
that  jost  ss  she  looks  in  the  pioture, 
yottder,  onlv  a  little  graver  and  paler, 
of  course,  Agnes  li>oked,  when  she 
gave  her  hand  in  the  chapel  to  Lord 
G >.  Indeed  her  ftither  and  mo- 
ther, the  bridegroom,  and  every  one 
else,  hie  two  tall,  cross-looking  girls, 
perhaps  excepted,  looked  so  brimful  of 
joj,  on  the  occasion,  that  it  was  no 
wonder  Agnes  shonld  forget  even  the 
storm  that  lurked  under  their  proud, 
lowerii^  brows. 

"  The  happy  pair 
forthwith,  to   Italy, 


t  the 


■e  to  proceed, 
revirit  which, 

lome  thirty  vears 
Lord  G- 


EDthful  grand  tour, 
fbre,  had  been  tc 
cherished  visit,  denied  to  him  by  the 
■elfish  exigeanee  of  bis  lately  huried 
wife,  and  now  gladly  iiailed  by  him  as 
a  means,  not  only  of  gratifying  his 
own  taste  for  literature  and  the  arts, 
but  of  imbuing  with  a  similar  spirit 
Ids  wild  girls,  and  little  older  partner, 
whose  education,  differently  in  some 
respects  as  it  had  been  conducted,  had 
left  them  both  e<fually  uninitiated  in 
what  then  constituted  no  necessary 
branch  of  female  accomplishment. 

"  It  was  with  the  honest,  unsophis- 
ticated joy  of  a  young  creature  for- 
ciblj  uprooted  from  her  native  soil, 
and  placed  amid  elements  the  most 
imcongenial  to  her,  on  the  one  hand 
t>  to  age,  and  on  the  other  as  to  dis- 
(oti^on.  that  Agnes'  thoughts  revert- 
ed to  the  residence  at  Rome  of  ber 
u  dst-ccusin,  and  the  idea  that  in  the 
thra  little    frequented  Eternal  City 
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there  lived  aootber  exile  from  Eitf' 
land,  with  whom  she  could  talk  of  ue 
days  and  scenes  of  youth,  'and  escape 
from  the  strange  alternation  of  for- 
mality and  hoydenship,  amid  which 
her  heterogeneous  life  was  passed. 

"  That  Arthur  had  cherished  for 
her,  M  a  ^rl,  a  boyish  predilection 
might  have  crossed  her  mind,  and  if  it 
did  so,  was  not  perhaps  calculated  to 
prejudice  her  agunst  one  otherwise  so 
amiable.  But  that  he  hail  loved  ber 
deeply,  fondly,  unutterably,  quite  dif- 
ferently, in  abort,  from  the  way  in 
which  she  loved,  or  rather  liked  him, 
never  occurred  to  her  as  a  cause  likely 
to  shed  restraint  over  their  renewed 
intercourse,  or  to  embitter  a  meeting 
to  which  she  looked  forward  with  the 
delirht  which  more  cultivated  minds 
of  ine  present  day  reserve  for  the  in- 
animate objects  of  antique  Rome.  As 
regarded  a  deHciency  in  that  classical 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  old  lord 
strove  in  vain  to  inoculate  his  guileless 
partner,  her's  was  at  least  negative  ( 
an  ignorance  neither  apathetic  nor 
premeditated,  but  patient  of  reproof, 
willing  to  be  enlightened,  and  capable 
of  ultimate  removal ;  while  that  of 
his  wild  girls  was  systematic  and  wil- 
ful, and  gloried  in  as  a  triumph  alike 
over  school-room  thraldom  and  pater- 
nal tyranny — all  their  associations  with 
Rome  consisting  In  reminiscences  of  a 
certain  blotted  and  dog's-eared  copy  of 
Goldsmith's  History,  (then  a  recent  . 
manual  of  instruction;)  the  only  fruits 
of  whose  enforced  perusal  hod  been, 
the  toubriquet  of  the  ■  Wolf,'  as  ap- 

Elied  to  their  governess,  and  the  emu- 
ition  of  a  certain  Roman  (not  Ore. 
dan)  daughter,  towards  their  only 
surviving  parent. 

"  It  was  under  singular  circumstan- 
ces that  the  introduction,  which  some- 
thing, aa  the  period  for  it  approached, 
made  Acrnes  feel  awkward  m  achiev- 
ing, between  her  old  playmate  and  her 
old  husband,  was  accidentally  brought 
about.  Lord  G ,  whose  recollec- 
tions hurried  him,  with  almost  youth- 
Ail  entliusiosm,  on  the  morrow  of  his 
arrival,  before  the  bidies  of  his  party 
were  sufficiently  recruited  to  accom- 
pany him,  to  the  Vatican,  found  there, 
amid  the  usual  herd  of  servile,  though 
faithful  copyists  of  a  few  chef  reiruTrres, 
thus  rendered  accessible  to  the  purses 
and  memories  of  ordinary  mortals,  a 
yout^  artitl.  of  preposseanng  appear- 
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ance,  so  engrowed  b;r  traiurerrii^  to 
cftDVM,  Dot  the  mere  form  and  linea- 
menls,  but  the  ver;  character  and  ex- 
pression of  one  of  Raphael's  miiBter- 
pieces,  as  to  be  for  some  time  uneoD- 
■cious  of  Lord  G.'s  admiring  obser- 

"  It  wu  not  till  this  had  been  audi' 
hiy  expressed  to  an  English  bystander, 
in  the  nearinfi  of  the  supposed  foreign 
artist,  that  Arthur — for  it  vrat  he — 
felt  impelled  to  cut  short  the  painful 
feelings  of  an  eaves-droppcr,  by  avow- 
ing, in  its  long  disused  language,  his 
native  country ;  and  modestly  request- 
ing his  panegyrist,  whose  enlightened 
taste  for  the  arts  a  few  words  had  suf- 
ficed to  develop,  to  visit,  at  his  liudio, 
those  original  productions  of  his  pen- 
cil, to  which  his  present  task,  however 
exalted  its  subject,   was  only  subser- 

"  The  iDvitatiOD  was  cordially  accept- 
ed for  a  not  distant  day ;  while  theinter- 
val  afforded  time  for  not  only  Lord  G. 
but  another,  more  deeply  interested) 
to  become  familiar  with  tlie  riung  fame 
of  the  young  English  painter. 

"  His  historical  pieces  were  spoken 
of  with  enthusiasm  even  by  Romans  ; 
one  especially,  an  Iphigenia,  was  clia- 
FMterised  as  combining  the  very  bemt 
ideal  at  the  innocent  and  immolated 
victim  of  parental  ambition,  with  an 
air  of  feminine  sweetness  and  life-like 
reality  which  induced  all  to  pronounce 
it,  uonesita^ngly,  a  portrait. 

"  If,  when  Curzon's  name  was  first 
uttered  in  her  hearing  by  the  diUetaafi 
who  came  to  flatter  the  English  milord 
with  praises  of  his  countrymen,  \rae% 
had  had  her  wits  suflicienlly  about 
her,  simply  to  acknowledge  the  rela- 
tionship, and  clum  (and  if  with  a  flut- 
ter of  gratified  pride,  it  would  have 
seemed  only  nataral)  es  her  'cousin 
Arthur,'  the  pet  painter  of  the  idlers  of 
Rome,  she  might  have  been  saved 
much  embarraasment.  But  the  in- 
stinct that  whispered  after  what  mo- 
del the  Grecian  victim  was  probably 
deiigned,  suggested  also  (naturally 
enough)  in  the  choice  of  the  sul^ect, 
a  reference  to  her  own  sacritice,  which 
shed  fresh  awkwardness  over  the 
avowal  of  former  intimacy.  It  waa 
not,  in  short,  till,  with  a  heating  heart 
and  faltering  step,  she  who  really  ne- 
ver for  a  moment  swerved,  even  in 
thought,  from  coi\)ugBl  duty,  stood 
face  to  face  with  her  quondoiii  admi- 
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rer  on  the  one  hand,  and  her  own  folt- 
length  prototype  on  the  other,  that 
neceuity,  and  the  exclamation  of 
'  Agnes  I '  bursting  (torn  the  lips  of 
her  former  lover,  and  the  expresuon 
of  aatoniahmeDt  depicted  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  her  husband,  wrung  from 
faer  lips  the  few  simple  words,  addres- 
sed to  one  whom  a  strai^r  might  be 
excused  for  concluding,  if  not  her  fa- 
ther, at  least  some  venerable  relative: 

"  ■  This  is  my  couun  Arthur,  and 
that  the  picture  he  drew  of  me  in 
£  Inland,  for  mamma.' 

"rhere  were  those  present  who 
deemed  that,  if  the  first  draught  of 
the  portrait  had  indeed  been  done  to 
gratify  a  parent,  this  latter,  or  more 
perfect  copy  from  the  mind's  image, 
the  nunute  accuracy  of  which  bespoke 
no  common  familiarity,  had  for  itsoigect 
the  gratiiicadon  of  another,  viz.  the 
enamoured  artist  himself,  whose  whole 
soul  had  evidently  been  in  the  per- 
formance. Bnt  of  this  number  wai 
not  tiie  urbane,  though  surprised  Lord 

G ,  with  whom  pride  in  claiming 

kindred  with  eminent  talent,  and  deaire 
to  mark  his  sense  of  it,  were  predomi- 
nant feelings.  Could  he  have  marked, 
as  others  cUd,  the  paleness  that  stole 
over  the  already  faded  cheek  of  the 
painter,  when  inviled  by  the  cautious 
peer,  as  his  wife's  cousin,  to  pass  under 
their  joint  roof  all  his  hours  of  need- 
ful relaxation,  be  might,  even  while  he 
eted  and  excused  a  lingerii^  predi- 
tion,  have  rescinded  a  permission 
so  fatal  to  the  peace  of  one,  at  least. 
of  the  long-severed  relations.  And 
had  he  glanced  from  the  still  calm 
figure  of  the  Grecian  maiden  on  the 
canvass,  to  the  conscious  and  troubled 
aspect  of  her  yet  equally  innocent 
living  model;  he  might  have  been  jus- 
tified in  including,  as  others  did, 
among  the  victims  of  outraged  youth- 
ful affection,  one  who  but  paid  in 
guilt-like  embarrassment  the  penalty 
of  youthful  awkwardness  and  igno- 
rance of  the  world. 

It  was  not  without  a  struggle  that 
Arthur,  who  knew  it  a  little,  though 
but  a  little  better,  brought  himself  to 

accept  the  invitation  of  Lord  G . 

To  see  Agnes  the  wife  of  another,  he 
liad  long  in  theory  persuaded  himself 
must  he  worse  than  never  to  see  her 
at  all ;  and,  had  that  husband  been  of 
congenial  age  and  character,  their 
meeting  could  bardl,v,  under  the  fiery 
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inn  of  ItalTi  hare  been  otherwise 
than  in  blood.  But  Agnes  sacrificed, 
and  was  not  hia  representation  of  her 
as  a  victim  indeed,  (tbuogh  tinconsci- 
ou«ly,)  prophetic?,  must  require  con- 
lolation  from  friendship;  and,  to  do  him 
justice,  as  a  (Hend,  did  he  henceforth 
devoutly  resolve  and  endeavonr  to 
coodder  her.  So  he  went  to  the  pa- 
lazzo,  lirst  from  curioaitv  and  Evmpa- 
thy,  and  then  from  inclination  and 
h^it,  till  those  within  its  walls,  or 
without  them,  began  to  hint  that 
^irits  as  gentle  by  nature  as  the  meek 
Iph^ema,  had  been  known  to  enact, 
wider  loye'g  potent  influence,  towards 
uncongenial  lords,  the  part  of  Clytem- 

However  this  might  be,  there  was 
not  wanting  in  the  domestic  circle  of 
that  palace  an  Electra,  fierce  and  de- 
terroitied  in  her  purposes,  and  unhesi- 
tiling,  in  iheir  accomplishment.     The 

eldest  daughter  of  Lord  G (the 

other  was  a  mere  common-place  hoy- 
den) had  shewn  when  in  England,  a 
spiril  of  animosity  towards  her  mild 
nnofTetiding  stepmother  which,  with 
other  more  latent  propensities,  the 
climate  of  Italy  seemed  to  develope 
with  frightful  intensity.  To  her  it 
would  have  been  sport  to  wake  her 
old  father's  jealousy  of  his  yoni^  wife, 
eren  had  no  interest  of  her  own  been 
involved  in  success.  But  she  had,  ere 
many  days  of  acqu^ntance  withArthur 
Cm-Eon  rolled  over  her  head,  deep 
reasons  for  being  clear-sighted  as  to 
his     lurking    predilection    for    Lady 

G ,  nnd  for  enlightening  on  the 

subject  her  usually  abstracted,  but 
when  roused,  susceptible  father;  for 
ere  many  days  had  elapsed  she  loved 
him  herself,  with  all  the  reckless, 
headlong  passion  of  a  character  which 
had  never  Imown  control. 

To  procure,  under  ordinary  cir- 
c«m.itances.     the     consent    of     Lord 

G (patron  as  he  wss  of  the  arts) 

to  such  an  unsuitable  alliance,  would, 
■he  felt,  be  no  easy  task.  But  to 
transfer  from  a  stilt  dearer  object  the 
affections  of  a  dangerous  youthful 
rival,  while  consummating  the  happi- 
ness of  a  favourite  child,  and  confer- 
ring on  genius  its  most  spjiropriate 
reward,  were  precisely  the  points  upon 
wUch  a  character  liho  her  father's 
conld.  by  akilfil  man^ement,  bo  suc- 
cesafiiUv  assailed.  And  so,  (to  make 
a  \nna  tale  short,)  it  tamed  out. 
Vol.  XV. 
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CuTKon,  there  was  no  doubt,  though 
the  word  "  love"  never  crossed  his 
lips,  speqt  too  much  of  his  time  in  his 
cousin's  company,  either  to  escape 
scandal  or  to  be  consistent  with  the 
happiness  of  the  mild,  indulgent,  yet 

pained  Lord  G ,  and  Agnes  saw 

and  felt  this  sufficiently  to  induce  her 
in  desperation  to  forward  Honoria's 
designs  upon  a  heart  whose  peace  she 
felt  remorse  for  having  early  invaded, 
and  hoped,  by  promoting  another  at- 
tachment, to  restore.  And  while  Agnea, 
touched  to  the  quick  by  the  tacit  re- 
proach of  her  husband's  declining  cheer- 
fulness, redoubled  her  attentions,  and 
devoted  herself  to  his  society,  Curaon, 
hurt  at  her  estrangement,  and  dazsled 
by  the  uni^sguised  devotion,  and  more 

piquant  character  of  Miss  G ,  was 

unconsciously  seconding  her  designs, 
and  falling  into  the  toils  with  which 
one  bold,  imprincipled  girl  had  mann- 
ed to  surround  all  the  members  of  this 
once  happy  domestic  circle. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  imagined, 
that  though  Agnes — spite  of  unselfish 
misgivings  for  his  iiiture  happiness — 
set  herself  steadily  and  honeslly  to 
promote,  by  the  imion  of  her  cousin 
with  another  object,  the  peace  of  the 
decliningjears  of  her  husband,  the  task 
could  be  accomplished,  or  the  daily 
petty  martyrdom  to  which  it  gave  rise, 
encountered,  without  such  feelings,  as 
if  they  binnched  not  yet  the  tresses 
which  curled  round  a  head  of  nineteen 
— impressed  on  the  brow  they  shaded, 
a  touch  of  thoughtfulness,  prophetic  of 
one  whose  current  of  life  and  love  was 
"never  to  run  smooth." 

Long  ere  Curzon  was  permitted  by 
aristocratic  reluctance  to  cltdro  tua 
lordly  bride,  his  easel — thanks  to  the 
proverbial  versatility  of  man — groaned 
under  a  "  Cleopatra,"  as  brilli.int  in 
exterior,  as  the  gorgeous  queen  she 
was  designed  to  body  forth  ;  conceal- 
ing too  a  character  with  which  the 
famed  "  Serpent  of  old  Nile  "  could 
scarce  compete,  cither  in  violence,  or 
talent  for  intrigue.  That  she  would 
despise,  ere  long,  her  artist  husband, 
end  herself,  for  having  bartered  rank 
and  slation  for  a  dream  of  romsnce,  or 
rather  an  envious  triumph — was  ap- 
parent, even  before  the  knot  was  tied. 
That  Arthur  would  be  miserable,  in- 
stead of  happy,  and  that  partly  by  her 
means,  weighed  on  the  gentle  spirit  of 
Agnes.     Lord  G— —  alone,  uncon- 
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(tnotulr  eased  of  his  "  bosom's  thorn," 
Mw  nothiiw  but  happinew  for  every 
one,  and  cheerfully  acceded  to  the 
iriah  of  hia  wife,  heart  sick  of  Rome 
and  all  in  it,  to  change  the  scene  fur 
Naples. 

"  Vidi  Napoli  6  puori  muori,"  savs 
the  Neapolitan,  in  the  pride  inspired 
by  the  beauties  of  his  native  city.  It 
might  have  been  well,  if  not  far  poor 
Agnes  herself,  at  least  for  others,  had 
the  process  been  reversed,  and  death 
gently  preceded,  instead  of  bearing  to 
one  nearly  connected  with  her,  the  har- 
rowing consequences  of  a  haety  glimpse 

of  that  enchanted  city.      Lord  G , 

it  might  have  been  earlier  mentioned, 
had,  besides  his  two  daughters,  an 
only  and  once  darling  son,  to  whom, 
indeed,  spite  of  much  reckless  wilful- 
ness, his  heart  still  fondly  yearded  ; 
though  circumstances,  originating 
chiefly  in  his  mother's  wayward  ty- 
ranny, had  long  estranged  htm  from 
his  paternal  home. 

Wild,    daring,    and    high-spirited, 

Hubert  G 's  whole  soul  had  Arom 

boyhood  been  set  on  entering  the 
army  ;  a  wish  which,  as  involving  se|>- 
aration  and  probable  danger,  his  then 
doating  mother  set  herself  strenuously 
to  oppose.  Thwarted,  and  he  felt  fur 
thoroughly  selfish  reasons,  in  the  ob- 
ject of  his  legitimate  ambition,  the 
young  heir  sulutituled,  as  was  but  too 
natural,  the  excitement  of  the  turf  and 
gaming  table,  for  those  of  the  then 
stirring  camp  ;  till,  precluded  by  the 
very  facility  with  which  hia  debts  of 
honour  hail  been  twice  paid,  from  out- 
raging his  father  by  a  third  appeal  to 
his  generosity,  the  youth,  as  a  present 
escape  from  hopelesa  embarrassments, 
SI  well  as  a  graliiication  of  his  ruling 
passion  for  glory,  put  ofT,  in  despera* 
tion,  to  the  ship  of  a  gallant  admiral, 
(a  Aiend  of  his  father's,)  just  about  to 
weigh  anchor  for  a  foreign  station, 
and  implored  him  to  procure  for  hini 
an   appointment  on  hoard  his  vessel. 

This  was  a  step  too  irrevocably 
affecting  his  young  cousin's  future 
destiny  and  procpecta  to  be  hastily 
sanctioned  by  the  veteran,  persuaded 
as  he  was  that  the  choice  of  his  own 
loved  profession,  and  it  alone,  would 
be  the  "  making,"  (as  we  call  it)  "  of 
the  boy."  As  a  volunteer,  however, 
he  recommended  his  proceeding  with 
the  expedition,  ptvmisii^,  should  hi* 
wisbai.  after  a  trial  of  it*  peril*  and 
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hardships,  oontjnue  unaltered,  to  fer. 
ward  them  both  with  hia  parents  and 
the  admiralty.  Nor  did  the  intrepid 
gallantry,  far  beyond  his  years  and 
enperience,  manifested  by  the  young 
hero,  on  this  his  initiatory  vovage, 
leave  the  delighted  admiral  any  incli* 
nation  to  withhold  the  fulfilment  of  k 
promise  from  which  he  anticipated 
signal  benefit  to  the  service,  a*  well  a* 
the.  highest  credit  to  his  young  relative 
himself. 

Ere  Hubert  G— ' — ,  covered  with 
gratuitous  laurels,  returned  to  England, 
his  mother's  dreaded  uphruding  had 
been  stilled  in  death  ;  and  his  fiither'a 
feelings  had  been  reconciled  to  faia 
son's  perilous  rn-ofession  by  his  brilliaat 
dfbvt  in  it.  The  rigid  calls  of  duty 
had,  however,  as  yet  prevented  a  meet, 
ing  with  his  surviving  parent,  when 
tiiUngs  reached  the  young  man  of  hia 
father's  second  marri^e,  an  event  on 
which,  probably  from  remorw  at  har> 
ing  embittered  by  his  disobedience, 
his  own  mother's  death-bed,  as  well  aa 
from  the  angry  comments  of  hia  sislera, 
he  f^lt  and  expressed  himself  with  un- 
becoming  acrimony.  His  notions  of  a 
stepmother,  that  ogress  of  many  a  nor- 
sery  tale,  were  founded  on  an  ideal  pio- 
ture  of  harshness  and  austerity,  to 
which  one  glance  at  the  timid,  dove- 
like fuce  of  Agnea,  would  have  given 
instant  confutation,  and  yet  it  had  been 
well  if  that  glance  had  confirmed,  in 
their  fullest  repulaiveness,  all  the  dis- 
torted images  which  the  fancy  of  a 
spoilt  and  wayward  son  had  ever  con- 
jured up  1 

The  frigate  to  which,  under  the 
more  congenial  command  of  a  son  of 
the  gallant  admiral's,  but  a  few  yeara 
older  than  hia  young  lieutenant,  Hu- 
bert G ,  had  been  transferred, 

was  sent  to  join  a  fleet  of  observation 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  fortunate 
did  her  crew  e«teem  themselves,  in  ar- 
riving at  the  rctuUzetim  in  the  bay  of 
Naplts,  almost  on  the  eve  of  ou  erup- 
tion of  Vf auvius,  considerable  enouvfa 
thoroughly  to  alarm  and  agitate  it* 
excitable  population,  without,  after  aii, 
committing  the  ei:Tensive  ravi^na 
which  had  been  anticipated  from  ita 
threat  ing  commencement. 

The  effect,  as  witnessed  from  the 
shipping  was  indescribably  grand  j 
and  the  stated  watch  on  the  decks  of 
the  Hebe,  r^nforced,  during  the  thro* 
nights  the  wnflagration  laatad,  by  tht 
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voloDtary  vigils  of  nearly  sll  its  in- 
Duites,  nerer  vearied  in  contemplating 
the  migbtj  jets  of  flame,  vhose  mea- 
•nred  otttbreak  at  brief  intervals,  bear- 
iaa  on  their  fiery  vinga  huge  masset 
of  dark  and  lurid  lookii^  icoria  into 
the  troubled  tir,  were  awaited  with  ao 
mteiuit;  of  never  eated  admiration. 

But  to  Britona  and  Protestants, 
there  was  something  more  novel  and 
eidting  tUll,  going  on  in  the  menaced 
dt; ;  and  happj  were  those  who  could 
obtain  leave  to  go  on  shore  and  wit- 
(wu  the  joyous  processions  and  other 
religioas  ceremonies  by  which  the  sn- 
peratitJOBS  Neapolitans  sought  to  pro- 
pitiate their  patron  St.  Januarius,  and 
avert  by  his  interposition,  their  city's 
destruction. 

At  a  fuiuione  in  the  noble  church, 
erected  to  commemorate  a  similar  de- 
liverance, Hubert  G ,  with  a  few 

of  his  luckier  comrades,  had  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  place,  directly  opposite 
to  which,  divii&i^  at  first,  and  soon 
distracting  bis  attention  from  the 
iptclacle  before  him,  sat  a  beautifii] 
girl  (for  as  such  he  afterwards  de- 
scribed her)  whom,  from  her  angelic 
loveliness  he  would,  if  a  Catholic, 
have  felt  far  more  inclined  to  fall  clown 
ud  worship,  than  all  the  saints  of  the 
fertile  Neapolitan  calendar. 

That  she  was  Engliah,  whs  manifest 
both  from  the  style  of  her  fair  and 
feminine  beauty,  its  rctirir^  cha- 
racter, and  her  forming  one  of  the 
British  consul's  privileged  party  ;  but 
all  further  information  regarding  her 
was  precluded  by  the  necessity  for  the 
return  at  the  young  men  to  their  ship, 
before  the  dispersion  of  the  crowds  by 
whom  every  avenue  to  the  Chiesa  da 
Svi  Gennaro  was  densely  blockaded. 
It  was  bv  literally  clambering  over 
their  heai^,  in  a  fiishion  only  possible 
to  sailors,  that  Hubert  end  his  com- 
rades regjuned  their  boat ;  and  by  day 
break,  ou  a  siKoal  of  recall  from  the 
commodore,  the  Hebe  was  steering 
oat  of  the  bay,  and  every  eye  on 
board  strained  to  catch  a  parling 
gtimpM  »t  the  dying  glories  of  Vesu- 

Wbftt  would  not  th«  suscpptible 
Hubert  hare  given  for  a  second  look 
at  an  object  br^bter  still,  yet  afford- 
ii^iQ  its  mild  effulgence,  the  stron^t 
possible  contrast  to  the  half  extmct 
voloDO?  Night  and  day,  on  the 
boMin  of  the  ^Iwt  deep,    were  hia 


waking  dreams,  and  midnight  vigils 
haunted  by  the  image  of  his  Bur  yotmg 
country  woman,  whose  soft  blue  eyes, 
and  calm,  sunny  brow  had  showed> 
amid  the  flashing  oountenances  of  the 
excited  Italians,  like  the  moon's  ulver 
crescent  as  seen  by  the  admiring  mari- 
ners in  tranquil  beauty,  through  the 
Stful  illuminations  of  the  eruption. 

It  was  not  long — partly  perhaps 
from  the  effects  of  high  wrougnt  ima- 
gination, on  an  impatient  and  too 
sensitive  temperament ;  partly  from  in- 
discreet exposure  to  a  burning  Italian 
sun,  during  some  hasty  h^f-stolen 
landings  in  Sicily  and  Calabria — ere 
poor  Hubert  manifested  symptoms  of 
fever  so  decided  and  alarming,  that 
his  friendly  young  commander  (to 
whom,  durmg  its  paroxysms,  he  bad 
raved  incessantly  of  his  beautiful 
vision  at  Naples,)  fdt  it  an  unspeak- 
able relief  to  his  own  deep  responsi- 
bilities, to  learn  from  a  chance  news- 
paper paragraph,  the  arrival  there  of 

his  patient's  fittber  Lord  G . 

To  his  roof  and  care  it  became  his 
first  wish  and  even  duty,  to  transfer 
the  invalid  as  soon  as  it  could  be  ef- 
fected ;  and  within  a  month  of  the  dav 
when  its  features  had  been  lit  up  with 
the  fiendish  glare  of  the  exasperated 
volcano,  the  now  serene  and  moonlit 
bay  of  Naples  reflected  in  its  unruffled 
mirror,  the  tall  masts  of  his  majesty's 
ship  Hebe. 

'That  from  a  meeting,  even  with  his 
father,  Hubert  would,  if  in  health, 
have  Eenxitively  shrunk,  while  from 
contact  with  bis  hated  stepmother  hia 
soul  would  have  utterly  recoiled. 
Captain  Seymour  knew  enough  of  the 
family  history  to  be  aware,  and  to  be 
reconciled  by  it  to  the  prostration  of 
mind  and  bodT  by  which  the  consign- 
ment of  his  friend  to  their  care,  wai 
sadly  facilitated,  insensible,  uncon- 
scious, hovering  between  life  and  death, 

was  the  only  son  of  Lord  G ,  lifted 

across  his  long  estranged  parents' 
threshold,  unconscious  alike  of  the  ab- 
sence of  the  parent  whose  increasing 
infirmities  unfitted  him  for  the  task  of 
watching  by  bis  pillow,  and  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  gentle  beii^  by  whom  that 
pillow  was  rarely,  if  ever  quitted. 

It  may  be  imagined — described  it 
can  never  be — with  what  strange  mys- 
tified feelings,  at  first  of  utter  bewild- 
srment,  of  momentary  rapture,  sudden- 
ly froten  at  its  very  source,  and  of 
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quickl;  succeeding  horrori  Hubert's 
eyea,  on  opening  to  consciooEiicss,  re- 
rt^nised  in  the  nurse  of  his  lon^  aod 
well  nigh  fatiJ  illness,  its  chief,  if  not 
sole  cause,  the  object  of  his  boyish  yet 
indelible  admiration  in  the  Chiesa  di 
San  Gennoro  1  That  he  was  under  his 
lather's  roof,  he  hftd  somehow,  in  a 
lucid  moment,  become  airare.  Could 
tho  bright  vision  by  which  hin  pillow 
had  been  haunted,  now  for  the  first 
time  perceived  to  be  no  phantom  of  the 
fancy,  be  one  of  his  long  separated, 
half-forgotten  sisters  ?  No  I  even  hod 
dread  of  infection  not  kept  far  distant 
the  one,  still  on  occauonal  inmate  of 
his  father's  house — unerring  in! 


tells  the  unhappv  youth  t 
gentle  object  of  ^ia  si    " 


1  the 


's  idolatry,  the 
prol>able  preserver  of  his  life,  no  daugh- 
ter  of  the   proud   and   sellish    Lady 

G ? 

If  not  the  daughter,  nhnt  remained 
but  that  she  was  the  wife  of  one  whom 
be  dared  not  even  envy  a  possession, 
which  another  might  have  p«d  for 
with  his  honour  or  his  blood.  That 
way  madness  lay  I  The  struggle  was 
long  and  fearful — and  the  wretched 
convalescent,  thrown  liy  contending 
emotions  into  a  relapse  more  frightful 
than  his  original  seizure— awoke  from 
-  his  second  visit  to  the  confines  of  the 
grave,  more  like  a  returned  inhabitant 
of  its  gloomy  precinctF,  than- a  victim 
of  a  living  and  breathing  world. 

Melancholy--"deep,  rat^bid,  and 
fearful,  and  rendered  darkly  dislressiug 
to  his  heart-broken  father,  and  gentle 
mother  -  in  ■  law,  by  his  shuddering 
avoidance  of  the  latter's  unobtrasive 
attentions,  charoclerized  his  recovery, 
if  such  indeed  It  could  he  culled  ;  and 
when,  on  the  first  possibility  of  doing 
BO,  he  peremptorily  insisted  on  rejoin- 
ing his  ship — the  determination  was 
felt  as  a  relief  b^  those  whom,  spite  of 
apparent  ingratitude  and  unkindness, 
his  youth,  and  danger,  and  deep  de- 
pression had  contributed  to  attach. 

"  My  wayward  boy,  1  fear,  will  never 
leom  to  love  you,  Agnes,  spite  of  all 

CDur  more  than  mother's  kindness  to 
im,"  was  the  mournful  remark  of  the 
disappointed  old  man,  to  one  who 
would  have  given  worhls  to  he  able  to 
echo  the  app.-ircutly  disheartening  ex- 
clamation. But  watchers  by  the  nud- 
night  couch  of  pain,  hear  strange  and 
fearful  things ;  and  Agnes  had  gather- 
ed enough  from  tJie  wihl  rhapsodies  of 


Hubert,  "still  harping"  on  the  fur 
English  girl  of  San  Gennaro,  to  wish 
the  love  that  lurkeil  beneath  those  fev- 
erish ravings,  eicbanged  for  the  wild- 
est hate  ever  awakened  by  step  dame 
of  romance.  Innocent  as  she  wis  of 
all  participation  in  sentiments,  which 
delirium  only  hod  poured  into  ber  loi^ 
unheeding  ear-— she  felt  her  knowledge 
of  them — unshared  as  it  most  ever  re- 
main---a  painfiil  source  of  almost  guilty 
consciousness ;  she  felt  the  son  for  ever 
estranged,  and  through  her,  from  the 
father  whose  declining  i^  yearned 
afW  his  societv  ;  while  forebodings, 
deep,  inscrutabEe,  yet  unerrii^,  pos- 
sessed her  mind,  that  the  life-and  love 
of  her  unhappy  step-son  were  destined 
to  find  an  parly  and  joint  tenninatiua. 
It  was  not  long  delayed,  I'hespirit 
which,  all  chafed  and  wayward  ea  it 
was,  would  have  recoiled  with  some- 
what of  pious  horror  from  suicide — 
yet  hailed,  with  fatal  eagerness,  the 
hope  of  honour^tblc  dissolution.  The 
fleets  of  Spain  and  Britain  met  but  too 
opportunely  ;  and  before  the  Hebe,  lui- 
equally  matched  with  an  antagonist  of 
double  strength,  entered  on  the  action. 


Captain  Seymour,  said,  "  when  I  am 
gone,  speak  comfort  to  my  father,  and 
thank  his  wife  for  nursing  me  so  ten- 
derly. 1  could  not  do  it  then,  now  you 
may  tell  her  my  last  earthly  thought 
was  of  her  and  of  her  kindness."  Five 
minutes  after,  the  Spanish  ship  was 
boarded  and  carried ;  but  the  clearing 

smoke    shewed    Hubert    G ,    by 

whom  the  boarding  party  had  been 
headed — stretched  on  the  enemy's  deck, 
a  self-devoted  victim.  The  tidings 
proved  his  shattered  father's  kneU; 
and  when  Agnes  braided  at  21,  be- 
neath her  widows'  cap,  her  still  re- 
dundant tresses,  she  felt  as  if,  stunned, 
subdued,  and  sobered,  she  could  never 
smile  again. 

To  escape  from  Italy — from  Rome, 
and  from  Naples,  die  Scylla  and 
Chary bdis,  so  fatally  strewn  in  her  eyes, 
with  the  wrecks  of  youthful  happiness 
and  promising  character — was  the  first 

thought  of  the  widowed  Lady  G ; 

and  when  Captain  Seymour,  as  her  lost 
step-son's  eieeulor  and  friend,  stepped 
forward  to  tender  his  as  yet  diunttr- 
ested  seriices  in  facilitating  her  re- 
mov.il,  he  was  luiiled  alunst  as  a 
rescuing  aiigel.     But  though  the  pas- 
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sage  home  in  his  ship,  which  the  enur- 
leij  of  the  admiral  on  the  station  en- 
abled hiro  to  ofTei'  was  eagerly  accepted 
bj bis  exiled  countrywoman — and  the 
Inief  intercourse  nhich  icnffbrded  fully 
justified  to  Captain  Seymour,  his  poor 
Lieutenant's  enthiisiaatic  admiration  of 
his  fair  h«Ue  mire— yet  the  subdued 
slate  of  poor  Agnes's  spirits,  and  the 
deljcacv  of  their  relative  position  pre- 
cluded the  slightest  expression  of  his 
fbetinga  on  the  part  of  the  gallant 
uilor,  as  long  as  the  tics  of  hospitality 
■absLsted  between  him  and  the  inmate 
of  his  floating  habitation. 

It  ffoald  have  been  difficult,  how- 
CFer,  for  a  being  less  gentle  and  sus- 
ceptible than  Agnes,  less  hitherto 
eMranged,  (at  least  of  late)  from  con- 
gmial  and  cheerful  companion.'ihip — to 
■ithnand,  and  nithin  the  privileged 
■tOMsphere  of  his  own  watery  domain, 
the  &scinatioi)s  of  one,  combining  in 
such  felicitous  union  the  qualities  of 
tbe  modest  hero,  the  urbane  host,  and 
erident,  though  unoblrasive,  admirer. 
That  heart  must  He  either  callous  or 
pw^occupied,  over  which  a  young  and 
gallant  British  seaman,  treading,  as  a 
mmiaTdi,  his  own  quarter-deck,  with 
the  deferential  lespect,  and  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  "golden  opinions"  of  all 
aroiuid  and  beneath  him — cannot  cast 
its  omnipotent  spell ;  while  the  tacit 
knoviedge  possessed  by  both,  of  the 
otcue  of  poor  Hubert's  untimely  fate, 
■bed  over  the  intercourse  between 
Captain  Sevmour  and  his  fair  passen- 
fer,  a  tinge  of  consciousness,  well  cal- 
culated to  lay  the  foimdation  of  a  sen- 
timent wanner  than  Iriendship. 

They  parted  frienda  in  name.  If 
more  in  reality,  the  feeling  was  yet  un- 
eipressed  in  words  ;  though  beneath 
Ibe  soothii^  influence  of  Scymour'sun- 
<ibtro«ve  attentions  and  varied  conver- 
sation, the  chilled  and  crushed  heart 
of  Agnes  had  expanded  like  a  long 
checked  flower  when  removed  into 
genial  sunshine- 
Had  not  the  germ  of  hopes  for  the 
futare  been  silently  but  surely  deposited 
timie,  during  the  progress  of  a  voyage, 
of  the  tediouaness  of  which  neither 
Agnes  nor  Seymour  were  evor  heard  to 
co3i[daih — the  arrival  of  the  former  in 
England  would  have  been  foriorn  in- 
deed. Her  mother — as  if  the  grand 
object  of  her  life  attaioeil,  she  hod  no- 
thing more  to  live  for — had  died  since 
her  du^hter'i  marriage.     Her  fatbeTi 
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bankrupt  in  fortunes  and  reputation, 

had  obtained,   through   Lord  G 's 

interest,  aiv  appointment  hi  a  distant 
country,  and  totally  destitute  of  any 
companions,  she  cheerfiilly  aoceeded 
to  the  proposal  of  the  clergyman's 
ladj,  who  had  been  her  companion  and 
chojieroi!,  on  the  passage,  to  settle  her- 
self temporarily  in  her  vicinity  in  the 
beautiful  Isle  of  Wight.  With  all  the 
rejpeetful  devotion  of  a  'jout>g  chevalier 
of  old,  mingled,  it  must  be  confessed, 
with  distant  hopes  and  aspirings  of  a 
more  selfish  character — did  the  gallant 
s^lor  man  his  barge  to  deposit,  in  her 
chosen  retreat  at  St.  Helen's,  his  grate- 
ful chai^,  whose  recent  widowhood, 
and  his  own  immediate  return  to  the 
active  service  of  his  country,  cast  over 
their  future  meeting  precisely  the  de- 
gree of  uncertainty,  best  calculated  to 
keep  up  in  the  bosom  of  both  a  mutual 
interest.  That  they  should  meet — and 
with  less  rigour  and  conittraint,  at  a 
fiiture  period,  was  ratiier  understood 
than  agreed  on.  As  well  might  his 
faithtiil  needle  fail  to  point  (when  un- 
tramelled)  to  its  wonted  pole,  felt  the 
enamoured  Seymour,  as  his  now  arrest- 
ed affectiiHis  fail  to  carry  him,  as  soon 
as  duty  and  decorum  permitted,  to  the 
feet  of  her,  who  again  found  all  the 
friendship  once  entertained  fur  Curzon 
— the  tender  gratitude  inspired  by  the 

kindness   of   Lord   G ,.    and   yet 

deeper  sympathy  called  forth  by  the 
untimely  fate  of  his  son — fast  merging 
into  an  union  of  ail  these  sentiments 
towards  the  brave  companion  of  the 
last  few  sad,  yet  soothmg  weeks  of 
homewiird  voyaging. 

He  came  t^ain,  when  sadness  bad 
subsided  into  serenity,  and  staid  till 
serenity  brightened  into  sunshine — a 
stmshine  the  brighter  for  contrast  with 
preceding  gloom,  and  for  embodying, 
bke  rays  concentrated  by  a  burning 
glass — the  long  arrears  of  youthful 
jov  repressed  in  its  appropriate  season. 
With  emotions,  known  only  perhaps  to 
one  whose  warmeet  wedded  feeUng,4  had 
hitherto  been  the  promptings  of  duty 
alone— did  Agnea,  blooming  once  more 
almost  as  yonder  picture,  pledge  her 
now  unreluctant  faith  to  Harry  Suy- 
mour,  by  whom  it  was  reciprocated 
with  an  energy  of  devotion,  such  as 
soms  of  Neptune  altuie  perhaps  ai'e  - 
privilaged  to  feel.  Their  uiarriago. 
was  to  follow  as  soon'  as  the  year  of 
mourning,  assigned  as  well  by  grftti- ,  ^ 
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tude  u  dMomiOt  to  the  raemory  of 
Lord  G— I  ihould  h&ve  elapsed ; 
to  oomplete  which  a  few  iteeke  only 
were  WMitiiig>  when  a  tuddeo,  and  oh  1 
for  once)  how  unwelcome  I  demand 
WM  made  on  Seymoiu-'s  ever  ready 
WTvicei,  and  hb  ship  ordered  round  to 
Spithead  to  be  fitted  with  all  possible 
expedition  for  «  voyage  to  the  East 

The  idea  of  separation  at  such  a 
moment^  had  well  nigh  unmanned  the 
nsoally  prompt  and  active  teaman ; 
aod  it  wai  only  by  a  hope  more  ar- 
deotly  expressed  on  hit  part,  than 
retponded  to  by  the  timid  Agnes,  that 
the  might  be  induced  (as  the  rules  of 
the  service  then  permitted)  to  accom- 
pany bim  once  more  on  bis  distaot 
voyage,  that  Seymour  summoned  nerve 
for  its  indispensible  preparationt.  But 
when  these  were  completed  with  tome' 
what  of  his  wonted  alacrity,  a  thou' 
sand  obstacles,  which  to  him  seemed 
light  at  air,  started  up  to  deter  his 
intended  bride  from  encounteiing — 
not  the  perils,  for  these  she  could 
have  despised,  but  the  other  draw- 
backs  of  the  projected  voyc^.  The 
indecorous  haste  which  the  urgency  of 
his  sailmg  would  render  necest>ary ; 
the  abridgment  of  the  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  her  indul- 
gent husband;  the  equivocal  position 
of  a  young  female  thrown  exclusively 
on  male  society;  and  the  possible 
embarrassment  occasioned  bv  the  pre- 
tence of  one  dearer  than  hfe  in  the 
ereot  (then  of  daily  occurrence)  of 
an  eocounter  with  the  enemy ;  all  com- 
bined to  make  Aeines,  thoug'h  with  a 
bleeding  heart,  and  with  many  a  boding 
presage  of  evil  haunting  her  lonely 
pillow,  reflecting  too  faithfully  her 
lover's  desponding  antiripations,  post- 
pone till  hu  retum,  a  yev  at  sooneit 
from  thence,  the  union  which  had 
been  so  nesrly  taking  place.  Its  hasty 
celebration  before  his  departure,  (for 
which  Seymour,  as  a  solace  to  his 
long  solitary  voyage,  next  passionately 
plttbded,)  seemed  open  to  many  of  the 
objections  of  the  former  plaa.  without 
holding  out  its  leading  advantage,  the 
avoidance  of  teparation ;  and  Agnes, 
by  szerctsing  that  moral  courage  and 
•elf  denying  fortitude  so  oflen  dis- 
played by  women  in  trying  circum- 
stances, and  above  all  by  reiterating 
her  promise  to  be  his  the  moment  hit 
foot  should  ono«  more  be  pUc«d  od 


his  native  soil,  at  length  reconciled 
Seymoi^r  in  tome  degree  to  his  me- 
lancholy banishment. 

He  was  merely  to  take  outdespatches 
and  return.  A  few  short  montht, 
spite  of  their  proverbial  tedium  10 
lovers,  would  soon  roll  over  unper- 
ceived ;  and  the  r^iture  of  meetmg 
would  be  but  enhanced  by  the  preMnt, 
perhaps  salutary,  disappointment.  So 
urged,  to  reasoned  Agnes,  till  the 
fast  lessening  boat  bore  Seymour  from 
her  view,  and  then,  left  to  tolitndg 
and  bereavement,  the  fallacy  of  her 
own  san^ine  pro^ostict  seemed  to 
recoil  with  a  weight  on  her  over- 
tasked spirit,  and  she  sunk  with  a  look 
of  helpless  desolation  which,  while 
it  might  have  gratified,  would  have 
alarmed  her  already  distant  lover. 

There  was  something  painful  In  the 
circumstance,  though  its  cause  waa  an 
abundantly  pleasing  one,  that  Agnea 
could  not  expect  to  hear  from  her  be- 
trothed till  he  appeared  in  person  at 
the  herald  of  his  own  return ;  and  at 
the  appointed  period  for  that  retum 
approached,  this  naturally  gave  birth  to 
a  feverish  state  of  daily  expectatlont 
assuming,  as  night  closed  in  without 
tidings  of  the  "  Hebe,"  the  character 
of  ttuit  "  Hope  deferred  which  roaketh 
the  heart  sick." 

Of  all  the  sweet  retreats  nflbrdetd  hy 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  Agnes  hadpreferred 
St.  Helen's,  not  merely  from  the  vici- 
nity of  the  friendly  clergyman's  family 
already  mentionwi,  but  on  account  of 
its  deep  seduxen,  and  the  Miigular 
character  of  the  village,  withm  a 
Kliort  distance  of  which  her  cottage 
was  situated.  Skirting  with  its  neat, 
though  humble  habitations,  a  smart 
and  verdant  green,  tloping  gently 
down  to  a  sheet  of  peacefiil  sunny 
water,  it  looked  the  very  abode  »f 
rural  contentment ;  and  though  within 
sight  and  reach  of  anchorage,  much 
fi^quenled  in  time  of  war  by  shippb^, 
as  remote  as  fancy  could  well  pictur* 
it  from  every  unpleasing  attendant  on 
a  haven,  even  of  the  quietest  order. 

Agnes  had  chosen  the  ute  of  her 
villa  for  its  extensive  and  commanding 
sea  view ;  nor  did  many  hours  Ute$ 
pass  during  which  the  horizon  waa 
unsw^t  by  her  ever  ready,  never 
wearying-  telescope.  For  several  daya 
together,  not  a  sul—at  least  of  magni- 
tude Bufilcient  to  arreet  for  a  moment 
her  DOW  pracdMd  naatioal  eye,  had 
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ramdtd  tht  Mutli-Msteni  point  of  the 
laland ;  and  it  iru  with  the  listleasnesa 
iiueparftbU  from  frequent  diiappoint- 
nent  that  she,  on  the  lut  of  tham, 
Onoe  more  adjusted  the  Klass — her 
l0T«r'i  parting  ^tt.  When  just  about 
U>  remove  from  it  her  struined  and 
fi^tlcM  gaze,  a  speck,  nbicb  as  such, 
■he  sought  at  first  to  wipe  from 
the  instrument,  came  into  its  field  of 
Tuioa.  In  a  little  time  it  evidently 
moved  its  position ;  it  came  from  the 
npected  quarter  i  it  might  be — it  was 
— ■  vessel ;  but  of  what  class  nutny 
lumites  of  a  g«ze,  whose  verj  esger- 
ncsi  defeated  itself,  were  iosufficient 
U>  BSMTtain.  Just  then  a  breeze 
iprai^  up ;  canvas  rolled  forth  from 
mast  and  spar  to  hail  it ;  the  British 
peuuon  streamed  upon  the  ^r,  and 
the  man-of-war  in  its  pride  and 
strei^th  swept  onward.  How  Agnes 
now  blessed  the  naval  experience  that 
taught  her,  amid  her  country's  floating 
bulwarks,  lo  recognize  a  frigate  ;  and 
still  more,  that  unerring  instinct  of 
love  which  told  her  she  looked  upon 
the  Hebe  I  a  conviction  which  found 
confirmation  "  strong  as  holy  writ," 
when,  like  the  graceful  swan,  fiirling 
her  plum^e  on  some  still  lakes'  mar- 
gin, the  "  the  thing  of  life,"  (as  some 
one  haa  called  the  bounding  cleaver  of 
the  oo«an,)  vailed  in  a  moment,  at 
some  unheard  signal,  all  her  quivering 
fslds  of  snow,  and  dropt — obedient  to 
some  equaUy  unseen  power,  a  etill  and 
rilent    image  of   beauty — at   her  an- 

Ere  loi^,  a  second  and  a  smaller 
■peak  flitted  across  the  object  glass, 
■o  small  that  luve  alone  perhaps  could 
have  distingnished  first  the  boat,  the 
captain's  light  and  privileged  convej- 
ance ;  and  naxt  the  figure  of  him  who, 
while  giuding  with  master  hand  the 
all  important  helm,  seemed  urgii^, 
with  a  lover's  haste,  the  unreluctant 
rowers.  Anon,  she  saw  faim  start 
from  his  recumbent  posture,  and  loose, 
with  trembling  e^emesa,  the  flowing 
sheet.  It  was,  it  could  be  onlj  Sey- 
mour t  and  no  sooner  was  believing 
converted  into  cert«nty  than  exchang- 
ing the  distant  converse  of  the  eye 
for  all  the  transports  of  an  actual 
meeting,  bis  swin  foot  was  on  the 
shore,  and  her  hand  fast  clasfred  in 
his,  who  had  stolen  an  hour  from  duty 
thus  to  anticipate  their  union.  The 
r^ttures  of  that  hour  none,  save  those 


similarly  part«d  sad  reuBlteil,  can  ever 
fully  know.  It  flew  but  too  qiucklj 
amid  the  brief  disjointed  words  of 
bliss,  which,  in  such  moments,  fbrm 
love's  truest  eloquence.  Replies,  mo> 
mentous  as  the  despatches  of  which 
he  had  been  the  bearer,  must  be  deli- 
vered at  Spithead  ere  morning  light ; 
and  already  the  sun's  broad  i£sk  was 
shedding  bright  but  fitful  rays  from 
beneath  a  dense  canopy  of  lucid  wes- 
tern clouds. 

To  do  Agnes  justice,  she  was  the 
first  to  urge  their  present  temporarr 
s^-paration.  In  woman's  eye  a  den- 
lection  of  duty,  and  possible  atigroa  on 
tfae  name  of  him  she  loves,  is  worse 
than  aught  by  which  she  alone  may  he 
affected.  To-morrow's  dawn  would 
see  her  removed  to  Ryde,  whence  com- 
munication with  the  opposite  roadstead 
of  Spithead  was  hourly  and  convenient ; 
and  his  beloved  frigate,  once  safely 
moored  there,  no  care  would  mar,  as 
now,  Seymour's  enjoyment  of  his  be. 
trothed's  society. 

He  listened,  and  acquiesced,  and 
stepped  once  more  into  his  tiny  skiff— 
the  stately  veasel  already,  according  to 
previous  signal,  resuming  her  watery 
way,  and  gliding  along  shore  as  near 
as  safety  permitted,  to  take  up  her 
truant  commander.  It  had  not  passed 
unobserved  by  those  on  board,  though 
unmarked  amid  the  transports  of  uie 
moment  either  by  himself  or  Agnes, 
that  the  wind  was  fitfully  moaning ; 
and  indications  of  squally  weather,  too 
decided  to  be  mistaken,  while  they 
quickened  the  exertions  of  the  little 
crew  of  the  gig,  obliged  the  cautious 
aailmg  master  of  the  Hebe  no  longer 
to  hi^  the  shore,  but  consult  the  safety 
of  the  vessel  by  gaining,  as  rapidly  aa 
might  be,  a  better  offing. 

As  night  closed  prematurely  in,  the 
squalls  became  more  sudden  and  fire- 
quent,  and  the  impatience  of  the  ci4>- 
tain  to  regain  the  ship  more  urgent 
and  intense.  With  the  proverbial 
daring  of  men-of-war's  men,  too  much 
of  canvas  for  the  little  craft  was  reck- 
lessly set  on,  until — hidden  from  tfie 
few  who  yet  lingered  shivering  on  the 
beach,  by  deepening  twilight,  and  the 

wooded  promontory  of  D ,  though 

full  in  view  of  the  agonized  gaze  of 
many  a  friendly  eye  on  board  the  fri- 
gate— the  boat  containing  their  adored 
commander  and  gallant  comrades,  was 
in  one  moment  capsized  and  filled,  and 
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floftted  the  next,  a  drifting  wreck,  far 
firom  the  struggling  but  soon  exhausted 

Inttantaneoosl;  as  the  cataitrophe 
itself  were  the  efforts  of  those  in  the 
Hebe  to  avert  its  conseqnences.  Boats 
were  let  down  and  manned,  ewiftl;  as 
thought,  and  long  before  ccanmand. 
But  all  in  vain — the  sea  had  risen  with 
the  wind  into  the  turbid  awelli  whoie 
tenacioos  grasp  no  swimmer  long  can 
elude ;  even  had  the  suddenness  of  the 
thing  permitted  Seymour — wrapt,  too, 
hj  Agnes's  careful  hand  in  an  incum- 
hmng  naval  cloak — to  use  bis  wanted 
.energies.  He  sunk,  alas  1  to  rise  no 
more,  while  she  he  loved  sought,  with 
lover's  restlessness,  further  to  abridge 
their  separation,  bj  dispatching  an  ex- 
press to  Rvde  for  horses  long  ere  the 
dawn  would  permit  her  to  attempt  the 
joumej. 


Stri 


range,  that  dnring  the  few  inter- 

g  hours,  too  happy  b;  for  for 

misgivings  for  her  lover'i 


venmg 

safety  ever  intruded  on  her  midnigni 
musings.  Her  homeward  vojagounder 
hie  protection  had  inured  her  to  tem- 
pests— his  safe  arrival  from  across  the 
glohe  had  beguiled  her  of  alarm.  He 
Bore  in  her  eyes  a  charmed  life ;  and 
if,  in  her  present  elastic  tone  of  spirits, 
the  mnrmur  of  the  short-lived  gale  had 
made  its  way  to  her  ear,  she  had  hailed 
it  as  speeding  him  to  his  destination, 
and  sighed  that  she  might  not  exchange 
for  its  hoarse-sounding  pinions,  the 
lardy  conveyance  afforded  by  earth's 
means  of  locomotion. 

They  bore  her,  alas  I  but  too  rapidly, 
to  Ryde ;  and  no  sooner  was  she  ar- 
rived at  the  hotel  there,  fronting  the 
pier,  than,  established  at  a  windowf 
with  her  beloved  telescope,  her  eye 
swept  the  anchorage  of  Spithead  for 
the  well-known  Hebe.  Seymour  bad 
regretted,  with  all  the  hoyidiness  of  a 
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lover,  that  the  strictness  of  the  service 
in  BO  public  a  roadstead,  and  in  the 
very  focus  of  naatical  discipline,  pre- 
cluded his  communicating,  by  any  spe- 
cial signal,  with  his  heart's  treasure  on 
shore  j  and  yet  her  eye  ran  hastily  and 
eiploringly  along  the  rigging,  in  fond 
expectation  of  some  slight  token,  to 
mark  to  her,  and  lier  aJone,  that  all 
was  well  on  board- 
Why  does  her  eye  grow  dim — her 
cheek  turn  pale — ie  glass  fall  fi-om 
her  hand — and  one  faint  shriek  prove 
the  precursor  of  a  deadly  swoon  1  The 
Hebe  lies,  indeed,  alone  of  England'^ 
bulwarks  in  the  oft-crowded  road- 
stead but  her  flag  is  floating  half-mast 
tiigh,  and,  like  a  Imell,  the  truth  has 
flashed  on  the  wretched  Aenes,  and 
rumour  has  no  more  to  tell  her,  or 
sympathy  to  conceal. 

At  Ryde  she  nught  not  stay  an 
hour.  Its  bright  and  joyous  heauty 
grated  on  her  stricken  soul,  and  not  for 
kingdoms  could  she  have  gazed  once 
more  on  the  deserted,  widowed  Hehe. 
She  Rew  to  bide  her  sorrows  in  the 

shades  of  D ,  or,  rather,  to  feed 

them  with  the  vicinity  of  the  spot 
where  last  their' eyes  had  met.  and 
where  a  foretaste  of  bliss,  too  perfect 
for  earth  to  realise,  bad  been  vouch' 
safed  and  eujoyed. 

The  relenting  waves,  in  compassion 
to  her  grief,  gave  back  the  mortal 
remains  of  her  betrothed.  She  lived 
to  lay  them  in  the  quiet  village  cemetry 
— to  raise  above  them  affection's  mute 
memorial — then,  cold  and  silent  as  the 
marble  destined,  ere  long,  to  repose  on 
both,  bowed  ber  meek  bead  beneaA 
the  never-questioneil  decree  of  Heaven 
— and  died,  at  two  and- twenty,  the  sad, 
wan,  faded  spectre  of  her  whom,  in 
her  flush  of  childUke  beauty  on  yonder 
canvas,  you  deemed  too  innocent  for 
sorrow,  and  too  bright  for  tears. 
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How  long:  are  we  to  live  under  a 

■•BTTICOTOCRACV  ?        TIlBt   IS    DOW   ihe 

■Imost  uDiveruil  queation.  Doubllesc, 
Engluad  never  iru  in  such  a  condition 
before.  Formerly,  if  the  people  were 
wrong,  the  minisiry  were  right ;  and  it 
required  but  a  little  perseverance  in 
well-doing:,  to  reconcile  the  national 
mind  to  lalutBry  councils.  Or,  ir  the 
miaislrj'  were  wrong,  the  people  were 
Tigbt  1  and  it  loan  became  evident 
tbat  the  national  determination  was 
not  fo  be  lesiaied.  But  now,  the  all 
but  universal  will  of  thoae  who  cod- 
■ttlutethe  worth,  the  wealth,  and  the 
THolt  of  England,  of  all,  in  fact,  who 
are  not  reckless,  or  godless,  or  blinded, 
bf  leir-interest,  to  the  nutional  dangers, 
it  delibemlely  set  at  nought  by  the  most 
unprincipled  and  incapable  ministry  that 
evereiiated ;  and  the  country  is  brought 
lo  the  verge  of  ruin,  that  they  mjy  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  power,  while 
thf'y  find  abuudant  compensation  in  the 
smiles  of  the  court,  for  the  execration 
and  the  scorn  of  an  indlguant  people. 
How  long,  we  ask,  ye  legislators  of 
Eniland,  are  we  doomed  to  live  under 
a  Petticolocracy  ? 

Our  gracious  Queen  has  been,  sadly 
deluded.  She  is  young;  she  is  in- 
eiperienced  :  she  had  been  brought  up 
in  a  state  of  seclusion  from  the  best  of 
the  sriiiocracy,  by  whose  councils  and 
whose  inSuence  her  young  mind  might 
have  been  moulded,  and  from  whose 

Crecepis  and  example  she  mi^bt  have 
'amed  how  she  best  could  I'ullil  her 
culled  destioy,  and  govern  the  people 
committed  (o  her  charge  so  as  lo  secure 
for  them  tbc  largest  measure  of  pros- 
perity and  happiness  which  couM  be 
Doped  for  in  the  present  condition  of 

Siblic  affairs.  We  have  heard  from 
gh  authority,  and  we  believe  it  to  be 
a  matter  of  ^ct,  that  ber  excellent  eo- 
vemeis,  the  Duchess  of  Northumber- 
land, was  never,during  the  whole  period 
of  her  official  connecUou  with  her,  per- 
uilted  to  be,  for  a  single  moment,  with 
hermyal  highness  alone.  That,  lo  us, 
sufficiently  proves  tbc  animus  of  those 
by  whom  this  Jealous  surveillance  was 
practised ;  and  accounts,  fully,  for  the 
early  bias  which  her  majesty  manifested 
toTnidt  tbe  councils  of  those  who  were 
either  tborongbly  leavened  with  the 
basest  tatUcal  principles  thenuelres,  or. 


whose  lust  of  power  and  recklessnes* 
uf  principlf,  led  them  to  act,  with 
deferential  homage,  at  the  behoof  of 
tbe  more  sincere  and  determined  demo- 
crats, who  cherish  an  unappeasable 
hatred  towards  all  our  monarchical 
and  ecclesiastical  institutions. 

That  her  gracious  majesty  sincerely 
desires  the  good  of  her  people,  we 
cannot,  far  a  moment,  doubt.  That 
she  is  thoroughly  regardful  both  of  the 
letter  end  spirit  of  her  coronation  oath, 
and  is  minded  to  act  fully  up  to  its 
sacred  obligations,  we  urc,  likewise, 
certain.  That,  even  if  no  such  stringent 
adjuration  before  the  living  God  ex- 
tended its  mighty  sanction,  and  became, 
as  it  weic,  (be  ground  uf  the  solemn 
compact  between  her  and  her  people, 
insomuch,  that  if  i/ie  disregarded  its 
solemn  stipulation,  iheff  would  be,  i/iio 
facto,  absolved  from  their  allogiance, 
she  would  herself,  of  her  own  freewill, 
be  ready,  with  alt  faithful  diligence, 
to  maintain  the  profession  of  our  holy 
religion  in  that  form  in  which  she  found 
it  established  by  the  state,  and  so  cherish, 
and  so  extend  it.  that  its  blessings  might 
be  felt  throughout  the  whole  of  her 
rciilm,  to  the  comfort  and  edJUctition 
of  her  sulyects  professing  the  national 
faitii,  is  what  our  profound  respect  for 
her  majesty  would  incline  us  to  believe, 
and  such  knowledge  as  Ve  possess  of 
her  many  virtues  induces  us  to  Ihiuk 
probable.  We  cannot  but  regard  her 
as  au  amiable,  virtuous,  public-bearted 
sovereign,  whose  liist  and  whose  last 
wish  is,  that  her  reign  may  conduce  to 
the  honour  and  the  happiness  of  the 
country  which  she  governs,  and  who 
is  ready,  at  any  moment,' la  sacrifice 
her  personal  predilections,  when  they 
ioieifeie,  even  in  the  slightest  degree, 
with  what  she  has  learned  lo  consider 
the  true  interests  of  her  people. 

But,  wisely  has  the  constitution  de- 
termined that  the  sovereign  is  only 
to  be  known  through  his  or  lierrespon- 
sible  advisers.  Her  majesty,  at  her 
accession,  retained  al)out  her  person 
those  <sham  she  found  in  the  possession 
of  power,  and  whom  she  was  taught  to 
consider,  und,  no  doubt,  Grmly  believed, 
to  be  amongst  the  wisest  and  the  most 
discreet  of  those  to  whom  the  duties 
and  the  responsibilities  of  government 
might  be  confided.     Her  c 
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their  Rtnei*  for  the  offices  which  tbry 
fill  hat  not  since  been  altered.  To  Ihii 
deplorable  delu'ior,  many  thiRjti  have 
ConiribuleU.  Her  eilreine  youih ;  the 
conRdin);  anil  ing:etinous  iim|ilidij'  of 
her  nature ;  ber  want  of  ioiercDUrie 
with  thoae  bj  whom  sound  view*  and 
pTinciplei  m'tght  be  communicmleil ; 
■nd,  we  ha*e  veij  little  duubl,  a 
■fiten)  of  arlTuI  and  maliciouK  miire- 

tresentation,  b;  which  her  youn^  mind 
dS  been  prqudiced  ajiaindt  ihe  Kreat 
toliticrtl  leadsis  by  whom  her  ministers 
ave  been  opposed,  and  nho,  it  )«  to 
be  reared,  luve  succeeded  in  pcr- 
■uading'  her,  that  the  it,  herseir,  per< 
tonally  the  object  of  the  rormidable 
bostililv  which  has  been  directed  agaiatt 
themselves. 

Take  but  a  tingle  instance,  and  let 
it  itand.  at  the  repretentHtire  of  the 
various  other  inslancet  that  mi^ht  b« 
adduced,  of  the  royal  mind  of  our 
confiding  sanerelgn  perverted  by  mott 
intldioui  and  pettilenl  misrepretepta- 
tion.  Her  minislen  felt  Ihemselvea 
compelled  to  resign  ;  having  lost,  as 
they  declared,  the  confidence  of  one 
house  of  parliament,  and  never  having 
had  ihe  conlidi^nce  of  the  other.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  called  upon  to  form 
a  new  administration.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  linow  (he  right  honourable 
baronet's  easy  fortune,  splendid  repu- 
tation, and  the  diSiculiies  which  must 
beset  him  in  the  aduiinlitration  of 
public  affairt,  to  be  satisfied  that  the 
toil:  which  he  had  undertalien  was  one 
to  which  nothing  but  a  sense  of  duly 
could  have  reconciled  him.  He  was 
no  needy  eipectant  of  official  emolu- 
ments, to  whom  a  quarter's  salary  waa 
an  object ;  nor  could  any  ttaiion  which 
he  might  be  called  upon  to  occupy 
in  the  councils  of  the  soiereign,  hate 
caosed  hini  to  fill  a  larger  space  in  the 
eye  or  Europe  than  he  filled  before. 
Ail  thii  is  well  known  both  to  his 
friends  and  enemies  j  to  those  who 
dreaded  hii  acccs-iioii  to  power,  as  the 
extinction  of  their  own  aelhsh  and 
guilty  hopes  ;  and  to  those  who  hailed 
It  at  the  adient  of  better  days  for  their 
country.  And  what  was  the  result  of 
the  negociation '/  It  was  brolien  off 
because  our  gracious  sovereign  was 
persuaded  that  (he  weal  o(  England 
Wat  better  consulted  by  retaining  one 
ottwo  bcd'chumber  women,  tvhom  she 
delighted  to  honour,  about  her  person, 
than  by  any  other  arrsngement  which 
would  have  givea  her  ft  minittiy  mote 
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in  accordance  with  the  wishet  of  her 
people,  than  that  which  had  just  retired 
under  a  Sfllf-inSlcled  sentence  that  It 
badruireiled  their  confidence,  and  cutild 
DO  longer  hold  the  reins  uf  power  with 
What  are  we  to  think  of 
:annat  suppose  fur  a  mo- 
(hat  her  gracious  majetly  would 
nave  weighed  the  weal  of  England 
against  her  partiality  for  a  few  cither 
worthy  or  unworthy  favourite*,  and 
that  the  former  would  be  made  t« 
kick  the  beam.  That  would  be,  tB> 
deed,  to  do  her  mtyetty  great  injustice. 
She  knows  and  feels  thai  she  is  placed 
in  hrr  present  exalted  staiiun  tor  the 
good  of  her  people,  and  she  is  willing, 
we  are  persuaded,  to  sacrifice  every 
personal  prodileciion,  when  by  so  doing 
the  public  advanl^e  Is  to  be  promoted. 
What,  theo,  it  the  iurercDce?  That 
the  has  been  taught  to  consider  the 
weal  of  England  inlimalely  bound  up 
with  the  releniioD  about  her  person  of 
the  one  or  two  obnoaioua  individuals 
whom  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  hav« 
removed.  She  was  taught  to  consider 
it,  nut  a  personal,  but  a  public  ques- 
tion ;  ■ml  that  by  conceding  to  Sir 
Robfrt  U|)on  that  point,  the  throne 
and  the  altar,  which  she  was  so  solemntr 
sworn  to  uphold,  would  be  cndaniceted. 
We  may  not,  perhaps,  be  able  ta 
tpecify  the  precise  public  interests, 
which,  in  ber  m^esiy's  appreheQiion, 
would  have  been  jeopardised,  by  the 
removal  of  Ihe  Marchioneis  of  Nor- 
manby  from  the  station  whi<-h  she  held 
in  the  royal  household.  Whether,  by 
such  a  removal,  we  were  to  suffer  in 
the  east,  or  in  the  west,  in  our  colonial 
or  our  domescio  arrangements,  in  our 
trade  or  commerce,  in  tbe  legal,  or  ilie 
civil  or  the  ecclesiastical  department* 
or  the  state,  it  passes  our  sagacity  to 
divine.  Bat  we  feel  too  deep  a  vene- 
ration for  our  youthful  tevereign,  not 
to  believe  that  by  some  inch  Bppre> 
hensioo  she  was  moved,  when  she  broke 
olf  her  negocisliou  with  Sir  Hubert 
Peel  upon  an  alleged  misunderstanding 
respecting  the  bed-chamber  arraUfce- 
menis.  It  is  tor  those  wiiose  Duiiuna 
of  loyalty  are  very  different  from  ours, 
to  maintaio  that  the  sovereign  aetedi 
on  tbat  occasion,  from  pera-jnal  capHcei 
in  despite  of  ibc  most  pressing  (niblic 
cnntide  rat  ions.  We  do  not  say  so. 
We  do  not  think  so.  But  thii  we  do 
think  and  say,  that  tlie  royal  coufidruce 
was,  on  that  occasion,  loully  abused  j 
tbat  shp  wi*  uting  in  ebadieaea  to 
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the  rnttnictioni  or  thoie  by  whom  hn 
judgment  ntu  perreried  ;  that,  for  their 
oirn  ipllish  purpcneg,  tbef  not  onljr 
eaiiied  her  to  aea  things  through  a 
bl«e  mtMiiiim,  but  In  uppear  in  the 
mo*t  ungnicioiit  atlitude  io  which  she 
eoulii  be  pretented  to  her  peopie;  and 
that  the  Cunteqiipnee  of  this  huB  been, 
a  loM  of  popularity  on  ihe  part  of  her 
majeatr.  in  the  mindi  ot  thuse  who  do 
not  Mifficiently  distinguish  between  ber 
and  ber  peaiilent  stiviiera. 

Are  we  not  right,  then,  in  leeking:, 
by  eTery  corsiitiilinnal  meunt,  to  dii- 
abu«B  the  rciyal  mind,  ami  rescue  ihe 
naJFStr  of  Eo^'lnnd  from  this  degrading 
thraldom  ?  Arewe  nnt  riffht  in  calling 
Btun  the  loyal  meaof  Englund  to  miike 
■Ilawance  fur  her  yoiith  and  inei|ie- 
rience  ;  and  to  impute  such  errun  of 
judicniRnt  at  she  muy  be  chargeuble 
with,  to  their  proper  source,  the  selfish- 
nea*.  ih«  innpacity.  and  Ihe  want  of 
piiiiciple,  in  her  ministers?  Never 
did  a  aoTereigi)  inherit  ihe  throne  of 
EnKUnd  with  more  claims  not  only 
to  the  lender  respecl,  but  to  the  coro- 
pafsiiioaie  furlieannce  of  her  people. 
A  Whig- Radical  niinislry  iu  allendance 
upon  such  a  torereign  iilmoit  realize* 
the  fubli;  of  the  wolf  and  the  liltle  red 
Tidiiig-hnod.  On  the  one  side  we  tee 
■nlcM  ticnplicliy,  in  its  most  endearing' 
■Uilude  ;  on  the  other,  a  uCfarioul 
conclaie  of  hacknied  and  profligate 
men  of  the  world,  playing  upon  that 
simplicity,  and  winning  the  royal  coo- 
fiileiice,  by  profuse  profcssiong  of  a 
chivalrous  loyally,  at  the  Tery  moment 
they  are  perverting  the  royal  judg- 
neiil,  by  adfisiog  course*  by  which 
llie  well-being  of  (he  realm  is  endan- 
gered, and  nhich  ber  majeatj  could 
only  assent  to  under  a  persuasion  that 
they  are  indiapeniabte  for  the  public 

Wit)  it  be  denied,  by  any  hnnr«t 
and  constilulianal  polilician,  that  Ihe 
govemnent  of  England  ought  lo  pos- 
se** the  confidence  of  the  parliament 
and  the  people?  Will  it  be  denied, 
that  Ihe  present  incapablet  were  >elf< 
eon  ticted  of  having  fo>/  that  confidence, 
and  thai,  consMjiieiitly,  they  were  unlit 
any  Inneer  lo  hold  the  reins  nf  power  ? 
It  ibis  lie  so,  what  prereiited  the  for- 
tnalion  of  B  new  ad  minisl  ration  ?  The 
Marckionea  of  Normanby  could  not  be 
ipared  from  the  bed-chamber  I  Thus 
was  ihe  Queen  of  England  made  to 
KpreMDt  her  own  personal  comlbrls 
01  preditectiona,  W  tttuxUng,  ta  hei 
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before  the  iolereals  of  her 
kingdom  and  tlie  wishes  of  her  people] 
Do  we  thus  represent  her  ?  Would 
we,  dare  wc,  ihus  slander  her  7  Ood 
forbid.  Her  majesly  acted  upon  the 
advice  which  she  received  ;  and  was, 
no  doubl.  in  her  limplidty.  satisfied, 
hy  the  subtle  and  plausible  lugos  with 
whom  she  had  to  deal,  that  there  was 
BomethiDg  immenaely  important  to  the 
weal  of  the  empire  lo  the  retenlion  of 
such   a   lady   as   the    Marchioness   uf 


mutter  may  have  been  myslified  or 
misrepresented.  We  cannot  concrive 
the  process  by  wliich  the  ionorent 
mind  of  our  tuo^oufiiling  sovereign 
was  wrought  up.m,  to  believe  that 
tbe  best  inierests  of  her  kingdom  would 
be  placed  In  imminent  liaiard,  if  the 
■Iti'tations,  which  Sir  Roliert  Feel  me- 
ditated, were  suffered  lo  take  place, 
but  this  we  are  bound  to  believe,  that 
the  sovereign  would  not  have  suffered 
any  light  or  irivial  cause  (o  stand  be- 
tween her  people  and  good  govern- 
ment I  guvemmenl,  at  least,  in  which 
they  would  have  had  conBdence  ;  and 
that  she  must,  by  some  process  orother, 
known  only  to  Ihe  artful  men  and  wo- 
men by  whom  she  is  surrounded,  have 
been  persuaded  that  Sir  Robert  Peel^ 
proposal  was  unconstitutional  and  dan- 
gerous, and  Ihat  the  good  of  her  people 
was  so  intimately  bound  np  with  tbe  re- 
tention oflhe  Marchioness  of  Normanby 
in  herofficeof  lady  of  the  bed-chamber, 
that  the  must,  at  all  hazards,  be  re- 
tained, althouKh  lhat  could  only  be 
done  by  bringing  back  a  ministry,  who 
had  resigned  only  three  days  before, 
upon  the  express  ground  that  they  had 
forfeited  the  conKdence  of  the  people  I 
Let  whoever  would  not  be  a  parly 
to  this  system  of  wicked  delusion  be 
up,  then,  and  doing,  in  ihe  crisis  ih^t 
approaches,  and  strain  every  conslitu- 
tloual  effort  lo  rescue  our  grHcions 
Bovereiirn  from  Ihe  hands  of  .tuch  un- 
principled advisers.  We  deliberately 
aay  that  any  connivance  in  ihcconlinued 
misrule  of  ihese  men,  is  treason  against 
the  throne  ;  and  that  If  their  ejectment 
from  office  bo  not  speedily  accom- 
plished, mischief  irrenarabte  may  be 
the  consequence.  Already  see  what 
mi);hiy  interests  have  been  compro- 
mised by  thtir  convulsive  retention  of 
power.  Canada  ii  all  but  lost.  Our 
glorious  navy  is  dlsmaniled.  The  Io>r 
itivt  of  a  tmoulderiDf  rebellion  ii  |ier- 
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vadtng  the  maiaei  of  our  popidttion  ; 
while  juitice,  in  all  its  terror*,  hu 
been  ioToLed,  for  the  (jurpote  or  pu- 
nialiirig  I  be  DiiBguided  crealures  vhose 
•iiicerity  precipltutcd  Ibein  into  overt 
acts  of  iniurreciioDRTjr  outrage,  which 
vmouuted  to  nolbing  more  thiti  a  (light 
impruveiuent  upon  the  Immds,  which 
they  had  learned  frooi  tboie  who  uow 
call  dowa  upon  tliera  the  tengeaace  of 
the  law.  The  qiiettion  i«,  then,  what 
i«  to  be  done?  Can  theie  lhiag>  he 
remedied  while  England  remaina  under 
a  ayitem  by  which  our  gracious  Queen 
ia  abuaed  and  deluded  ;  while  the 
country   is  governed    by   a  petticoto- 

Aasuredlynot.  The preieut wretched 
caniurilla  must  be  iwepl  away,  before 
the  country  cun  brealbe  again.  Eng- 
land mun  fling  off  the  inciihua  of  pro- 
fligacy and  iucompeteocy  by  which  ahe 
ia  vpprewed,  before  »he  can  again  know 
good  goveramenL  But  bow  is  this  to 
be  done  ?  Her  majeoty  ia  persuaded 
not  only  of  the  competency,  W  of  the 
'excellence,  of  her  present  advisers. 
She  haa  beeo  persuaded  to  believe 
theru  to  be  the  very  best  nuuiaters 
whom  the  country  could  have.  She 
has  been  taught  to  consider  that  ruin 
and  anarchy  would  lie  the  consequence 
of  removing  ihem  from  adminiit ration. 
Ireland,  she  has  been  told,  would  Ibrth- 
wilh  blaze  out  into  an  ineitinguiahable 
tlame.  Canada  would  be  deprived  of 
the  wisdom  and  the  energy  of  Mr. 
Piiulett  Thuinpson,  and  miut  be  irre- 
trievably lost.  Amongst  Conserrative 
Rtateamen,  whocouldshe  lind  who  could 
fill  the  home-office  as  it  is  at  present 
filled?  And  in  the  foreign  depart- 
ment, how  could  the  sagacious  and 
provident,  the  blameless  and  iocor- 
luptible  Paluiernlou  be  dispensed  with  f 
Such  are  the  thoughts  which  arc  afloat 
in  the  mind  of  royalty,  when  pressed 
to  comply  with  thcwisheiof  her  people. 
Her  majesty  has  been  led  to  believe 
that  what  they  desire  is  not  for  their 
good ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  she 
interpoaes  her  royal  veto  to  forbid 
solicitationt,  a  compliance  with  which 
H-ould  lend  to  the  ruin  of  the  country. 

Besides,  ahe  has  been  leavened  with 
prejudices  against  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
the  Conservative  party,  which  leads  her 
majesty  to  consider  them  the  most 
formidable  enemies  uf  public  liberty. 
One  of  their  first  acta,  she  has  been 
taught  to  believe,  would  be,  the  repeal 
of  the  emancipation  act  of '29,  nad  the 
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reform  bill  of  '32 ;  and  these  sweepinir 
annihilations  of  popular  rights,  would 
be  bt)t  the  forerunners  of  such  a  whole- 
sale extinction  of  constitutional  piivi- 
leges.  as  must  end  in  the  repeal  of  the 
bill  of  rights,  and  the  establiihment  of 
such  a  syilem  of  despotism  as  must 
crush  the  energies  of  her  free-born 
people.  This,  indeed,  conveys  but  a, 
iaiut  idea  of  all  that  her  majesty  ha* 
been  taught  to  apprehend  from  the 
dominationofthe  terrible  Tories.  They 
are  the  very  "  raw-head-and-bloodj- 
bones'   of  the    palace.      They   haunt 
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employed  to  impress  her  with  a 
terrible  idea  of  the  dangers  in  which 
they  would  involve  the  country,  and 
the  damage  which  they  would  do  to 
the  constitution.  And  therefore  it  is 
that  she  has  been  led  to  deplore  the 
perversity  of  her  peoule  in  desiriny 
auch  a  cliaoge  as  would  again  restore 
them  to  power,  and  to  interpose  the 
shield  of  her  royal  prerogative,  between 
ber  faithful  subjects,  and,  at  she  eup- 
poaes,  the  destruction  of  their  libertiea. 
Such  is,  precisely,  the  condition  in 
which  we  are  at  piesent  placed.  A 
profligate  ministry  lieep  forcible  pos- 
session of  their  high  places  of  power 
and  of  profit,  by  delutling  the  under- 
staodiiig  of  the  sovereign,  in  dctinnce 
of  the  wishes  of  the  people.  What, 
therefore,  is  to  be  doney  Parties  are 
nearly  ballauced  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. All  the  resources  of  govern- 
ment, and  all  (he  blandishmenta  of  the 
court,  ere  employed  for  the  purpose  nf 
keeping  together,  and,  if  po^ible,  in- 
creaaing  the  numbers  of  thopo  upon 
whom  ministers  can  calculate  in  their 
hour  of  need.  Many  a  supporter  who 
had  been  nearly  tired  out  in  their  ler- 
%ice,  anii  who  hud  begun,  like  an  cz> 
hausted  debauchee,  to  feel  some  re- 
deeds,  wilt  be  reconciled  to  a  some- 
what longer  continuance  of  lime-serving 
obsequiousness  to  the  present  cabinet, 
by  the  coronets  which  begin  to  glitter 
in  tlie  distance,  as  the  time  approachea 
for  the  royal  nuptials  i  and  who,  no 
doubt,  make  many  wholesome  and 
houourable  resolutions,  that,  although 
they  are  now  conilrained  to  play  Ibe 
Radical  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
they  will  become  i launch  Coiucrva- 
tivvs  when  they  come  into  the  House 
of  Lordi.  Many  there  are  who  have 
Ito  utterly  forMted  th«  faronr  of  their 
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conilitaeats,  that  they  on  have  no 
hope  of  being  returned  (o  another 
pitlinment,  and  who  therefore  Tcel 
that  their  onlv  chance  of  continuing  to 
figure  HI  legialator*.  coniisia  in  iticking 
bv  a  ministry  who  dirre  not  dutnlvt. 
Hence  the  "  deiperste  Udelitj"  of  one, 
and  that  no  inconiiderable  aectton  of 
tlieir  lupporters.  Adil  to  thii,  the 
alnioat  eihaustlen  jiotronage  at  the 
di(po*<il  of  miniiteT),  and  the  coniam- 
tnate  ikill,  ai  well  as  tlie  recklen  pro- 
fligacy, with  which  it  ii  employed  for 
the  accomplUhment  of  their  lelfish 
objects :  and  we  cannot  be  torpriMd 
that  they  are  enabled  to  muaier  in 
iDch  nnmbera  upon  tbe  Soor  of  the 
House  of  Commoni,  that,  as  yet,  no 
formal  Tote  of  ceniure  hai  been  paSMd 
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Nor,  under  preteat  circumitance*, 
are  we  detiroui,  prematurely,  to  ha- 
tard  luch  a  vote.  We  are,  to  all  in- 
teota  and  purpoiei,  under  a  new  form 
of  government.  The  constitution  hai 
bern  departed  from,  both  in  letter  and 
in  spirit ;  and  that  conrse  of  proceeding 
which  would  be  right  and  proper 
under  »ny  other  invasion  of  our  liber- 
ties that  could  be  aamed,  and  which 
would  aoon  approve  itself  as  an  effec- 
tual remedy  against  despotism  in  any 
other  form,  would  be  idle  and  unpro- 
fitable aritintt  the  arts  that  would  be 
employed  to  defeat  it  under  a  jielli- 
cotoctary.  Why,  no  vote  of  censure 
could  do  more  than  say  what  miniiters 
hate  already  said  of  themselves,  thxt 
they  have  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Time  was, 
"that  when  the  brain  was  out,  the 
man  would  die."  And  time  was, 
that  when  public  confldence  was  lent, 
no  ministry,  who  had  so  lost  it,  could 
Ifovem  the  coantrj.  But  the  refofuieti 
have  changed  all  that)  and  the  mugical 
inSuence  of  the  transformations  of 
Ihirty-two  has  enabled  them  not  only 
to  retain  office  without  confidence,  but 
to  govern  the  country  without  braina, 
A  vote  of  censure,  indeed !  Granting 
that  it  passed,  wliHt  have  tninialers  to 
do.  but  retire,  as  they  did  before, 
behind  the  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber? 
Who  will  dare  to  pursue  them  there  ? 
These  nymphs  and  naiads  are  the 
real  breakwiUers  gainst  the  surges  of 
popular  iodtifnation-  And  the  routed 
minister* -«-i II  return  from  their  protec- 
tion, like  giants  refreshed  with  wine, 
to  nuderlakc,  with  renovated  ardour. 


their  laudable  mi  eotutitntionil  la- 
in our  humble  judgment,  in  the 
|>resenl  nearly  balanced  slate  of  par- 
ties, mere  voles  of  censure  nlll  not  do. 
Wo  would  be  much  better  pleased  to 
aee  the  attention  of  the  Conservative 
leaders  turned  to  the  filling  wUhout, 
ruber  than  to  the  feeling  wUhm  the 
HMse  of  ConuHtos.  There  lies  the 
real  strength  of  the  Conservative  cause- 
Prom  tbeace  alone  can  they  hope  to 
draw  thiiao  nspplies  which  may  enable 
them  effectiMHy  to  maiutain  the  caiiae 
of  the   throne   and   the  altar.     They 
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come  when  a  new  parKaount  may  be 
called ;  and  our  hearty  desire  is,  to 
■eo  Conservative  leader*  emiiloyed,  no 
matter  how  fruitlessly  as  f^r  as  the 
immediate  vote  might  go.  in  the  di*. 
cussion  of  those  important  quealions 
which  occupy  and  agitnle  the  public 
mind,  upon  which  their  sentiments 
Diifcht  be  made  fully  known,  and 
respecting  which  an  opportunity  might 
be  aHbrded  them  of  detecting  and  ei- 
posing  their  opponents. 

It  IS  thus  alone  that  the  canse  of 
truth  can  gain  solid  and  permanent 
advantage.  It  is  by  the  apposite 
system,  the  system  of  *  enormous 
lying,"  as  it  has  been  aptly  called  by 
one  of  its  priifessnrs.  that  their  adver- 
amies  have  prevailed.  The  lying  has 
been  partly  Jound  out,  and  therefore 
their  influence  has  begun  to  fail  i  and, 
in  order  to  complete  their  overthrow, 
it  but  remains  that  they  be  thoroughly 
detected.  Let  this  be  done,  and  that 
without  regard  to  majorities  or  minori- 
ties in  the  bouse.  Let  it  be  done 
solely  or  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the 
effects  of  truth  upon  the  masses  of  the 
pen  pie.  The  temperature  of  the 
country  may,  at  present,  be  above  the 
temperature  of  the  house;  but,  depend 
upon  it,  by  and  by,  the  temperatore  of 
the  house  will  und  must  brcoroe  of 
the  temperuture  of  the  country.  Our 
public  men,  upon  the  Conservative 
side,  have  hitherto  acted  too  much,  ai 
if  their  only  audience  were  in  the 
House  oF  Commons :  as  if  truth  arid 
falsehood,  right  and  wrong,  were  only 
other  words fi>r  msjori ties  and  minorities. 
This  must  no  longer  be.  Their  businesa 
there  is  to  maintain  the  right.  No  one 
holds  them  responsible  for  success.  But 
they  are  responsible  fur  honeat  and 
courageoM  efforts  to  atiun  it.    And 
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we  tell  them  that  mnch  ii  oden  ^ined, 
even  when  they  are  left  jn  amalT  inino- 
riliei  1  FoT  tils  adeeriary  U  dirnxged 
in  public  opinion,  bj  bein^  oailed  to 
the  defence  of  a  bud  cause ;  end  thrir 
public  eBtimation  ii  rnhanced  by  their 
ttreouous  exertions  in  a  good  one. 

But  let  ui  not  be  thou/ht.  fnr  a  mo- 
meni,  to  underrate  the  difficultiea  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel**  position,  at  tbe  pre- 
aeut  criaia.  His  U,  indeed,  a  moat 
ardiioui  lask.  He  eammands  the 
great  Ooniprvative  phalanx,  which 
CDiDpriaea  almost  all  the  vorth  and 
the  independence  of  (he  country,  and 
has,  of  late  ypare.  been  largely  re- 
cruited by  volunteers  from  thr  ranka  of 
the  enemy,  who  beg^n  to  feel  that  tbe 
lime  had  come,  when  reform,  ■■  it  may 
be  called,  bad  fottt  far  enough,  and 
where  they  must,  at  length,  make  a 
ttand  if  they  were  not  prepared  for 
revolution.  How  is  this  compotiie 
body  so  to  be  guided  and  governed 
that  its  ettremei  may  be  kept  in 
■mity  wiih  Ihemselies  and  their 
leader?  That  is  the  difficult  problem 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  haa  to  re- 
solve; for  well  he  knows  that  division 
amonsst  themselves  would  be  tbe 
greatest  of  boons  to  the  enemy. 

There  are  Bome  of  his  adherents 
who  are  so  little  disposed  to  take 
active  measures  against  ministers,  that 
they  would  have  him  act  s.ilely  on  the 
defensive,  and  raiher  await  an  attack 
th^n  commence  an  on^tet.  They  Sdy, 
and  with  much  plausibility,  tbut  this 
prudent  policy  has.  hitherto,  been  must 
auceestful  t  that  his  parly  is  increasing 
every  day ;  that  every  new  election 
•SoitJs  ■  proajiect  of  adding  to  his 
strength,  and  subtracting  from  that  of 
hii  imponenti  ;  that  thus,  by  ihe  pro. 
gress  of  lime  alone,  and  without  strik- 
ing a  sinvie  blow,  he  must  reduce  them 
lo  submission;  and,  by  going  along 
with  public  opinion,  and  not  before  it, 
secure  that  his  aecessian  l»  office 
ihnuld  be  as  permsnrnt  as  it  would  be 
nni versa lly  allowed  to  be  desl ruble. 
Such  is  llie  manner  in  which  rhute 
who  HMy  be  called  the  qniet  and  easy 
people  of  hi<  party  are  ■ccnstoined  to 
reason,  and  such  is  the  line  of  aclion 
which  ihey  would  advise  him  lo  pur- 
sue. Amongst  these  are  many  who 
hiid  previously  gone  great  lengths  with 
his  op[innenti ;  and  only  leiiarated 
from  them,  wlien  they  found  ifaat  ihvy 
were  no  longer  ibair  own  masMrt,  but 
under  the  aomlnation  of  a   ceotaur 
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agitator,  a  compound  of  the  nairaad 
the  Imiisi.  who  wds  urging  them  od- 
wards  on  the  road  to  ruin.  From  such 
associates  they  have  made  a  precipitate 
reireatand  would  fain  findthenewmisr- 
tersinto  »hieh  Ihey  have  come ai1ittl« 
as  mifht  be  diSerent  from  the  old  one* 
which  ihey  have  abandoned.  The^ 
are  like  ice-bergs  which  have  been 
broken  off  from  the  masses  with  which 
they  were  fir^t  congealed,  and  which 
cannot  float  into  milder  latitudes  and 
bee  inie  again  resolvi'd  iuto  their  wateiy 
state,  Hilhout  impartiDg  a  portion  of 
their  coldness  to  the  elemeol  with 
which  they  commingle,  and  ibe  at- 
mospliere  by  which  tbey  bt«  sbt- 
rounded. 

The  extreme  upon  the  other  «d« 
are  those  who  would  urge  Ihe  leader 
to  a  forward  movemrnt  before  Ibe 
proper  lime,  and  precipitate  him  into  a 
false  posiiiun,  from  which  he  could 
Dfither  retreat  without  disgrace.  Dor 
advance  without  danger.  They  say, 
and  there  is  much  of  truih  in  th« 
Biatemeiil,  that  not  to  hii  wary  policy 
in  the  bouse,  but  lo  the  ardent  and 
stiiDuluting  efforts  of  others  oaf  of  it, 
tlie  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
bis  adherents  has  been  owing ;  sad 
that  had  he  but  added  a  trumpet  note 
to  the  voice  of  eiliortaiion  which  was 
raised  by  less  distinguished  nea, 
England  would,  ibis  moment,  b# 
united  as  one  man  for  the  overifarov 
of  a  profligate  ministry,  and  Do  dirvica 
which  they  could  employ  would  avail 
to  avert  impending  ruin,  Ti>  this  it 
is  added  thai  public  especlaiion  is  at 
ils  height,  end  it  is  dangctoiu  to  di»> 
appoint  it  by  any  line  of  ennduct 
which  might  be  conslrued  at  dictated 
by  only  a  miiigated  ubhoneoee  of  the 
measures  and  the  designs  of  the  wicked 
men  to  whose  mis^overnment  tba  aa> 
tion  has  been  too  long  cimdemDrd ; 
that  it  It  very  true,  time  alone,  and  aa 
impioving  slate  of  the  public  mod, 
would  be  sufficient  fur  the  eatinetioa 
of  their  political  enemies  i  but  it  it 
also  a  qitettiun  of  lime  how  far  li<y 
may  be  enabled  to  ruiD  the  country  i 
and  that,  when  the  charader  of  thair 
apiHiinlments  of  late  yeats  to  inftnealial 
offices  in  church  and  state,  is  cuasi- 
derpd,  it  may  readily  be  conceived 
what  iurihrr,  and,  [irobably,  irreparable, 
mischief  they  may  be  enabled  to  do,  if 
the^  only  cuotinua  a  little  lo^er  ia 
thair  present  placet.  Tha  err.  tfacr^ 
for«,  of  this  section  of  Sir  Robert's 
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(opporten,  U  "down  vith  them,  down 
tiilh  them  t"  *nd  llieir  hearty  detire 
ii,  that  lucb  active  meuurei  may  be 
taken  by  ihe  leader  as  would  en^ura 
the  ipeed;  accompliiliaicnt  of  their 
deiiret,  and  conaijtn  to  their  proper 
place,  the  moet  corrupt,  and  dangerous, 
(lid  unprincipled  adminiatration  that 
•ler  eiifled. 

Between  theae  eitremes,  and  par- 
taking of  the  caution  ol'  the  one, 
vilhuiit  iu  cowardice,  and  the  ardour 
or  the  other  without  its  radmess,  ex- 
itta  the  great  body  of  its  Cotiservalive 
party,  who  enlartain  a  perfect  conli- 
ieave  in  the  dUcrrlioo  and  ihc  wisdom 
of  their  lender.  They  are,  ondoubled- 
\f.  allre  to  the  requiremrots  of  ihe 
timet,  but  know  that  public  opinion 
murt  be  atronjjly  formed,  and  decidedly 
eiprewed.  belure  ihey  can  avail  them- 
lelvea  uf  it  with  any  pros)>ect  of  {gene- 
ral advantage.  To  any  campromise 
with  thrir  opponent!  we  believe  them 
tteadfaiily  opposed  ;  but  they  are  not 
wilhoot  a  bo|ie  that  numbers  by  whom 
they  have  been  hitherto  assuiled,  uill 
•ee  the  errors  of  their  ways,  and  cease 
to  lake  t>art  with  the  |>a>ronE  of  dis- 
order and  sedition  j  and,  it'  b_v  any 
moileratioti  on  iheir  part,  which  did  not 
imply  a  departure  from  principle,  this 
desirable  consummation  could  be  tpee- 
dily  brought  about,  tliey  would  even 
incur  Ihe  imputation  of  tardiness  with 
the  rash  for  ihe  aake  of  accomplishing 
fucb  an  object. 

Such  is  the  position  in  which  the 
Cantervutlve  leader  is  placed)  such 
■re  the  materials  of  the  party  nhlch 
he  has  lo  manage.  Said  we  not 
lightly,  then,  that  all  his  windom  will 
be  required,  in  a  conlett  upou  the 
issue  of  which  so  much  depends,  in 
order  that  the  liead--lronfZ  miiy  not  be 
provoked,  not  the  feeble  offended,  wliila 
all  Ihe  rnergies  of  every  section  of 
hi*  followria  may  be  must  etleclually 
bmuglit  lo  bear  upon  their  common 
obj^t. 

This,  we  bflievo,  all  will  allow,  (bat 
until  ihe  enemy  it  dislodged,  no  good 
ean  be  done.  We  do  not  mean  tu  tay 
that  that  must  nol  be  reputed  a  good 
which  baa  a  tendency  so  to  di^lodga 
biio  ;  but  only  (bat  until  liien  ve 
must  lie  content  with  aveiling  the 
destruction,  and  not  until  alter  that 
can  we  be  taid  tu  commence  that 
course  of  action  which  is  indispensable 
for  the  pretervatioo  of  tbe  empire. 
Tbia,    wa  belitii'c.   will  be    allowed. 


We  must  get  rid  of  Ihe  disease  before 
we  can  cnier  upon  Ihe  rcfiimen,  and 
take  the  exercise,  by  which  we  may 
hope  10  brace  aud  invigorate  tbe  con- 

There  is  auother  poslulate  which, 
to  our  minds,  is  equally  clear,  and 
that  is,  that  the  united  strength  of  the 
whole  party  most  be  bent  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object.  Of 
this,  no  one  who  looks  at  the  state  of 
parlies  and  the  condition  of  the  coun< 
try,  can,  for  a  moment,  enlerlain  the 
sliii'hlest  doubt.  Ministers  are  bub- 
taiued  in  office  by  the  whole  power  of 
the  crown,  and  by  the  factious,  the 
disappointed,   the   malignant,  the  un- 

Erincipted,  of  all  denominations,  who 
ave  thought  proper  to  suspend  their 
feuds,  while  they  unite  for  the  pur. 
pose  of  making  common  cause 
against  ihe  only  party  by  whom,  at 
any  time,  their  wicked  machiuiitiona 
could  be  resisted.  These,  in  conbina* 
tion  under  (uch  leaders,  and  backed  by 
the  power  of  the  sovereign,  constitute  a 
most  formidable  faction,  and  which  ia 
rendi'red  additionally  so  by  the  unscru- 
pulous use  which  it  it  ready  lo 
make  of  every  contrivance  or  every 
engine  which  could  serve  iu  pur- 
pose. Tbe  Conservatives  scorn  to 
be  indebted  to  any  thing  but  truth  j 
and  fur  no  imaginable  advantage 
could  ibey  be  induced  to  depart  from 
the  path  of  honour.  The  wietcUed 
men  who  hold  oflice  under  Dduiel 
O'Conocll  at  present,  are  ready  to 
lend  themselves  lo  any  faction  uhich 
promises  them  upon  any  terms  a  por< 
tion  of  support ;  and  rirnvid('<l  only 
they  can  retain  office,  all  other  consi- 
derations are  tu  be  disre^'ardcd.  They 
are,  therefore,  vastly  more  strong  for 
evil,  tbau  iheir  ailveriarics  could  be 
for  good,  even  although  they  equalled, 
or  even  ciceeded  them  in  numbers; 
and  any  division  amongst  Conserva- 
tives which  led  to  a  diminution  of 
their  uiiiled  strength  could  only  end 
in  tbe  triumph  of  ihtir  enemies. 

These  two  points  being  a;freed  on, 
dcil,  that  the  present  no  govemmenl. 
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be  displaced  i  and  secondly,  Ihjt  that 
can  only  be  done  by  the  uniti^d 
strength  of  the  great  Conservutive 
pari^v  (  it  become*  impoilnnt  lo  con- 
sider in  what  nay  Ihat  united  eH'irt 
had  licit  be  made,  end  how  far  mnhial 
conceHion  and  forbearance  may  be 
ncceuary,  in  order  to  cntuie  unanU 
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pofn  of  keeping  hii  uuociatet  to- 
getber,  but  that  which  ariies  From  his 
perianal  character,  and  their  common 
coiiiirlion,  that  it  is  indiipeniable  to 
their  eiislence  as  a  part/  that  he 
ahould  be  at  their  head.  He  has 
neither  placet  nor  pension),  neither 
ribands  nor  farter*,  neither  neerafes 
nor  baronelciei  at  his  diipuHl ;  and  if 
his  acsociales  be  not  conTinced  that  ' 
he,  and  he  atone,  is  the  man  to  guide 
them  at  the  present  criiia,  there  is  no 
other  influence  or  principle  wiiich  can 
keep  them  loni;  united.  It  is  alio  to 
be  observed,  that  no  man  in  the  whole 
party  toakes  irrcaler  personal  saciificet 
than  he,  to  his  conviction  of  what  tho 
dutitn  of  his  station  require,  and  hii 
sense  of  the  common  adviinlafce.  He' 
nndergoes  labour  b<'th  of  mind  and 
bod;,  and  aacriticci  health  and  care,  to 
a  greater  extent  than  any  other  iiidivi- 
dual  with  whom  he  is  cnnnertcd  (  and 
that,  without  the  ■lightest  prospect  of 
any  return'  for  these  >aCTihcei>  if  he 
should  succeed  iu  dijplau'njr  his  op- 
ponents ;  bnl,  on  the  conlracj,  uith  a 
ceriainty,  that  the  toils  and  watchings 
which  he  at  present  undergoes,  will 
only  be  succeeded  by  toils  and  wateh- 
ingrs  of  a  dilfereoi  kind,  with  a  vast 
increase  of  personal  responsibility  for 
the  well-being  of  a  sadly  disordered 
empire.  Those  who  loi^k  up  to  this 
riicht  honourable  genlleman  as  their 
,  should  well  i       ' '  "" 


aod  inclinatiDns  for  the  public  good,  so 
it  should  inspire  his  followers  iriih 
similar  forbearance,  and  teach  thent 
that  they  ihoiild  not  wantonly  em- 
barrass him  in  the  prosecution  of  his 

The  eiposurcs  which,  of  late  yean, 
have  been  made  of  Popery,  the  expo- 
sures, indeed,  which  it  has  made  of 
itself,  have  stirred  up  a  feeling  amongst 
the  Protestant  people  of  the  British 
empire,  ihat  n  fatal  error  was  commit- 
ted when  Papists  were  admitted  within 
the  pale  of  the  constitution.  We  do 
not,  assuredly,  mean  to  re-argue  the 
question  which  the  measure  of  tnenty- 
niiie  has  set  at  rest ;  but  only  to  state 
lAc  fact,  that  there  are  hnudreds  of 
thousands  of  honest,  unsuspecting. 
Englishmen,  upon  whom,  of  late,  the 
truth  has  now  come  for  the  first  time, 
that,  to  perjury  and  hypocrisy  alone 
was  iConini!'  tliat  that  power  and  in> 
fluence  was  conferred  upon  the  Papists, 
which,  in  despite  of  all  their  oaihs  and 
declarations,  they  have  since  so  foully 
abused.  This  recent  revelation  of 
baseness  has  naturally  prompted  the 
indignant  feeling  ihut  what  was  got  by 
fraoil  should  be  taken  away  by  force  i 
and  huQtireds  and  thousands  there  arc 
this  moment,  and  guided  by  men  of  no 
moan  estimation,  nho  are  ready  to  cry 
as  loudly  for  the  re-enactment,  as  ever 
the  Papists,  in  the  darkest  hour  of 
their  thraldom,  did  for  the  repeal  of 
the  penal  code.  Bui  is  tuch  a  cry  to 
be  listened  to?     Is  it  to  be  taken  up 


many  of  them  the  HC(|uisition  of  office      by  the    parliamentary    leaders?     We 

may   be    a   great   thing.      Struggling      say  no  ;  by  no  means.     The  re-ensct< 

lent  of  the  penal  code  is  not  the  rc- 


1  great  thing.  Struggling 
lawyers  would  like  to  be  on  the  b*-nch  ; 
embiirrassed  country  gentlemen  would 
have  no  objection  to  any  of  the  va- 
rious good  things  which  a  favourable 
minister  may  be  able  to  disjiense. 
All  this  is  natural.  But,  to  a  man  of 
the  ample  fortune  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
what  are  the  emoluments  of  office? 
To  a  man  of  his  public  consideration, 
what  additional  dignity  could  the  po»- 
se<>!ion  of  oftice  confer?  To  a  man  of 
his  literary  taste,  of  hi*  love  of  domes- 
tic and  rural  enjoyments,  what  a  sacri- 
fice must  it  nut  imply  to  forsL-o  Ihen 
all,  for  (he  watchings,  the  anxieties,  the 
caref,  the  laboiits,  the  harassing  an- 
noyances of  public  life?  We  know  of 
no  compensation  for  such  sacriffces 
but  the  high  sense  of  duly  by  which 
the  right  honourable  baroiiet  is  ac- 
tuated ;  and  which,  as  it  leads  him  to 
forego  all  his  own  tastes,  aud  pursuils, 


mcdy  which  we  would  apply  t. 
multiplied  evils,  both  civil  and  social, 
by  which  the  realm  is  disordered.  We 
have  not  now,  for  the  first  time,  learn- 
ed Popish  deceit  and  treachery  ;  and 
we  tell  our  over  sanguine  friends,  thai 
the  repeal  of  the  measure  of  twenty- 
nine  is  not  the  proper  remedy  for  the 
evils  which  it  mav  partly  have  occa- 
sioned, and  that  their  proposal  is  one 
which  the  Conservative  leaders  will 
not  and  ought  not  to  entertain.  We 
have  great  respect  for  the  sincerity  of 
those  by  whom  the  ptDposition  is 
made.  For  the  ability  of  aoroc  of 
them  we  have  great  respect  also.  But 
we  have  travelled  before  them  opoa 
the  road  upon  which  they  are  at  present 
Journeying,  and  we  leil  them  delibe- 
'  '  -■  -  ■'  If  ill  vet  aee  good  and 
r  their  on  vie- 
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tiont  before  tbej  have  come  lo  their 
joorne;'!  end. 

Wh«t  Cunning  Miid  of  the  currency 
qaettian  is  perfectly  in  point  in  the 
caie  before  us.  "  It  don  noi  rallaw," 
nid  the  witty  itatesmBn,  "that  becauie 
•  nan  brake  hii  1^*  by  fallins:  out  of 
■  window,  they  mutt  be  restored  whole 
M  before  for  him,  by  bit  being  thrown 
up  •gmin."  Even  so,  if  the  measure 
«f  repeal  of  tbe  etnaacipation  act  of 
twenty-nine  did  not  run  counter  to  the 
■piril  of  the  age,  if  it  were  t»  pracii- 
Mble  ai  we  believe  it  to  be  impr«o- 
ticible,  it  i*  not  the  manner  in  which 
we  wonld  propoK  to  remedy  the  erii 
wludi  it  baa  occaaianad.  The  Papiits 
are  powerful,  not  becaoae  of  that  act 
atoM,  imt  becaiwe  of  the  near  balance 
of  parties,  which  enablea  them  to  ckim 
a  high  puTchaie  for  their  support,  from 
tiie  wicVed  ministry  of  whom  Ihey  are 
the  chie^  if  not  the  only  stay,  and  who 
are  witliiw  to  gi*e  them  any  price  for 
tbe  aid  which  they  are  enabled  to  gire 
them  in  parliameDt  It  will  readily  be 
gtanted  that  their  admiNioo  into  par- 
Hament  was  indispen table  to  their 
BMulwningany  poaitioain  parliament; 
bat  it  ia  &e  peculiar  aspect  of  the 
timea  which  baa  given  a  peculiar  pro* 
nnneiKy  to  the  treache^  of  wbich 
they  mve  been  convicted ;  and  it 
would  be  just  as  reaaooable  lo  paai  an 
•d  proacribin;  tbe  ministers  by  whom 
they  were  hired,  at  to  repeal  the  act 
wbicb  enablea  lAem  to  take  the  wages 
of  hireling*. 

We  are,  however,  fully  prepared  to 
admit,  that,  if  our  ProteatHol  constitu- 
tion  were  in  such  fearful  jeopardy,  that 
,  it  Gonid  only  be  preferred  by  ihutting 
Papieta  oot  of  parliament,  they  should 
be  BO  ezclndea.  We  know  well,  that 
there  are  catea  in  the'  body  politic,  aa 
well  at  the  body  natural,  in  which  the 
hwmiqaet  must  be  employed.  But 
they  are  not,  by  any  meant,  so  nome- 
TOOB  as  quackery  or  ontkiliatnets  would 
make  them.  The  present,  we  are  clear, 
it  not  to  be  reputed  of  that  number. 
AH  we  want  it,  that  tbe    Protestant 

E'neiplea  of  our  constitution  should 
boldly  aatCTted,  and  that  the  etla- 
blUied  church  should  get  fair,  play,  in 
order  lo  enable  truth  to  triumph  orer 
all  thrir  enemies.  Let  that  only  be 
doae  aa  it  onght  to  be,  and  the  wiles 
of  >  Popery  shall  not  prevail  against 
Uiea.  But  how  stands  the  case  at 
preaent  ?  In  Ireland  Popery  has  been 
tak«n  inlo  the  hvcHUorgOTerDmeflt: 
V»u  XV. 


she  reigns  aa  queen-consort  at  the  cas- 
tle ;  while  the  established  reli^^ion  is 
all  but  proscribed.  It  is  aunouueed  as 
a  principle  by  our' rulers,  that  this 
couniry  is  lo  be  governed  by  means  of 
the  Popish  prieslB,  The  Former  bare 
gone  be rorc' unheard-of  lengths  to  con- 
ciliate their  power.  By  Ibem  have 
magistrates  and  police  officers  been 
appointed  and  dismissed.  For  tbeii 
sakes  have  the  established  clergy  been 
debiided  from  tbeir  proper  place,  aa 
superintendents  of  a  system  of  national 
education,  which  has  been  handed  over 
almost  eiclusively  to  their  manage- 
ment. They  are  the  makers,  or  the 
unmakera  of  memt>era  of  parUament. 
And  there  ia  scarcely  an  office  at  the 
disposal  of  the  crown,  not  even  ex- 
cepting promotions  in  the  established 
church,  for  the  procural  of  wbicb  their 
influence  is  not  most  prevailing. 

This  it  is  which  conttitulet  the  fear- 
ful anomaly  of  the  present  time.  Po- 
pery has  been  enabled  to  drive  an  nsu- 
rious  bargain  with  a  needy  and  profli- 
gate government,  which  has  be«i  dri- 
ven to  its  last  shifts,  and  whose  exist- 
ence depends  upon  a  few  vote*.  And 
tbe  church  it  tacriflced,  and  Protes- 
tantism it  peraecuted,  and  a  formidable 
conspiracy  ia  snSered  to  carry  on  its 
tubterranean  machinations  undetected 
and  unexposed,  and  to  eat  ita  way,  like 
a  burrowing  ulcer,  into  the  rery  vital* 
of  the  country,  because  we  posseta  a 
ministry  which  would  rather  tee  Pro- 
testantism extinct  and  the  country  ru- 
ined, than  relax  the  convulsive  and 
trembling  grasp  with  which  it  holds 
possession  of  the  reins  of  power. 

It  it  curiDu*  enough  lo  observcv 
that  superannuated  popery,  and  a 
nunistry  on  ita  last  legs,  should  have 
become  indispensable  to  each  other; 
and  that  neither  could  at  preaent  stand, 
if  not  upheld,  and,  a*  it  were,  but* 
tressed  by  its  neighbonr.  They  rs. 
seroble  two  felling  tree*,  the  compleU 
prostration  of  which  ia  for  some  tima 
delayed  by  their  becoming  implicated 
in  each  other's  branches.  Tottering 
Popery  and  tottering  political  pro- 
fligacy, by  tumblii^  against  each 
other,  are  prevented,  for  a  brief  pe> 
riod,  from  falling  to  the  ground.  Let 
Papist  support  be  withdrawn,  and 
down  comes  Whig-radicalism.  Let 
Whig- radicalism  be  removed  from  high 

Elace*,  and  down  comes  Po^rrj  at 
nst,  from  Ihe  rampant  attitude  in 
which  it  at   preaent  tttadi,  while  it 


Hm  feMf  «ra  u!s  ft)  Am  wi^  o  PattiraMwy  ? 
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bmtliei  threatening  and  furj  againtt 
our  ProtettaDt  inititutioos. 

No.  It  ii  our  ileliberute  coDiiction 
that  there  is  no  necessity  Tor  ■  repeal 
of  the  meaiure  of  twenly-nino.  Po- 
pery has  been  buckramed  by  circuni< 
•lancet  into  an  apparent  erectnets  and  - 
tigaur,  irhich,  if  oar  rulen  were  only 
■Dcceedcd  by  better  men,  wonld  soon 
five  place  to  infirmity  end  decrepitude, 
which  should  mote  our  compaMion, 
rather  than  provolie  our  resentment 
It*  inperttilioni  are,  in  point  of  rant, 
lapidly  loting  their  hold  orer  the  bet- 
ter claae*  m  its  votanet.  As  a  reli- 
gtoD,  it  hu  become  positirely  para- 
lytic It  is  only  as  a  system  of  agita- 
tion that  it  now  poseenei  anr  exten- 
■ive  power.  It  rewmbtes  damaged 
Mm,  which  when  found  unfit  for  ma- 
kinf  good  bread,  it  tometlmas  turned 
to  account  by  being  cooTerted  Into  bad 
wbitkey. 

But  while  we  would  deprecate  tam- 
pering wiih  legitlatiT*  enactmentt  by 
wUob  papists  hare  become  entitled  to 
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tect,  when  by  so  doing  his  Kfia  nay  be 
preserved."  Very  plausible,  no  doubt, 
all  this  I  Admirable  lolicitude  ibr  ibe 
welt-being:  of  the  ettabliihed  ehaicbl 
But  if  it  was  in  dang:er,  inla  AnnigAl  >t 
into  (falser  t  If  difficulties  snperrtMd 
by  which  ill  eaisleoce  was  put  Id  peni, 
who  or  what  produood  those  difflcul* 
ties  f  Wen  the  agitators  who  bad 
purchated  their  admiidon  into  parlia- 
ment by  fweariog  to  defend  the  righls 
of  the  clergy,  no  parties  to  the  syitea 
of  agitation  by  which  tbtte  rigbti 
were  assailed  in  IreUnd?  Did  On 
take  no  part  in  tithe  resistaacer 
Were  they,  or  wer«  thn  Mt<  ^ 
movers  and  instigators  of  the  poec 
mi^uided  peasuiiry,  in  the  wsrfsit 
which  was  waged  againtt  the  tenpei^ 
litiei  of  the  ettablithmeut  F  Now,  It 
these  questloni  must  be  answered  ia 
the  affirmative,  how  docs  the  ctst 
atand?  The  papist  membert  lake  ta 
oath  to  defend  the  church,  which  they 
Tiolaie  by  astailing  it  ■  bat  Juttlfv  ik( 
violalion  by  stating  that  thty  da  so 
only  beoaute  they  are  sure  that  is  the 
cal  tery  best  mode  of  propHlatior  ''** 
en-  fierttn  hoatility  by  which  it  it  broagM 
into  to  great  peril.  But  they  theoH 
aelrea  art  the  partiea  by  whom  it  was 
thus  brought  into  that  peril.  80  ''"' 
they  first  endanger  it  by  their  eondnM 
out  of  dooN,  in  a«der  to  hare  u 
excuse  in  parliament  for  dtaaibii| 
the  tettlement  of  itt  property,  as  by 
Uw  raubliihed,  which  ihcy  had  tak« 
a  solemn  oath  to  defend  It  b  lb* 
conduct  that  can  be  juetifledf  h  >> 
thuB  the  conditluna  of  the  amaneipaMt 
eoupRCt  are  to  bo  obMmd  F  WHI  ibe 
people  of  England  1  will  oar  leadtra  !■ 
(wriiament,  stand  tbia  shaoeleM  tn- 
»on  of  a  aolemn  engagvnnrt  ?  K 
they  do,  not  only  Is  good  hith  at  si 
end,  but  ws  b«T«  become  so  h*^ 
liatiied  to  fraud  and  tn«chei7.  thA 
ercn  indignation  at  Mich  iniqaliy  h 
not  to  be  eiprssaed,  and  we  aw* 
"  keep  silence,  yea  even  frnn  fM 
words,  though  it  be  pain  aad  giM  ^ 
Ui.'  We  trust,  however,  thai  a  ebaoi* 
will  come  over  the  spirit  of  our  Icadtfii 
and  that  they  will  no  longvr  be  metlr 
mouthed  in  calling  thing*  by  lb* 
proper  names. 

But  we  must  not  omit  to  advcfi  U 

the  position  in  which  they  stand  with 

respect  to  the  Irish  corporatloB*.   W* 

believe    that   thay   ihemselfet    >aM 

ueOMtan  to  amputate  the  limb  of      now  tea  ifaat  theae  should  not  havt 

iQ  ■»■  vwm  hi  MB  iwofn  to  pro-     b««ii  ao  vttwly  ibuidoDid,  aad  tbM  tt 


the  eaercise  of  comiitntlonal  1 
leges,  and  the  possession  of  polit 
power,  wa  call  eameetly  for  the  en- 
fomement  of  the  conditions  upon 
which  these  conoeaions  have  been 
granted.  The  first  lolidtude  of  the 
■tate  wat,  to  protect  the  church 
stgainst  the  formidable  party  by  whom 
it  might  be  assailed,  when  parliament 
was  thrown  open  to  its  ancient  ene- 
miei.  An  oath  was  framed  which,  it 
was  supposed,  would  have  the  eSbct 
of  preventing  individuals  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  pertnasion  from  ori- 
ginating, or  tiding  in  the  promotion 
of  any  maasures  by  which  the  stability 
of  our  eccletiattical  inttitutlons  might 
be  endangered.  How  ha*  this  oath 
been  obamed?  How  have  a  Whig- 
Badlcal  nunistry  eoforoed  or  cncoo- 
nged  ita  observaoca  ?  "  Oh  I  the 
church  had  but  a  choice  of  evils ;  and 
although  it  Is  true  that  Roman  Catlio- 
Uoa  bmnid  Ibemelvet  by  an  oath  not 
to  dialurii  the  aettlament  of  property  t 
(oknmb  property,  of  coume,  being  in- 
«loded  1)  yet,  wtien  difflcoliie*  oautiiig 
intecurity  to  the  whole  body  eccleaias- 
tical  eopervened.  Soman  Caiholica 
night,  oonaltteotly  with  their  oath, 
Tote  for  the  confiscation  nf  some,  for  the 
purpose  of  pretervlng  the  remainder 
of  the  revenues  of  the  church,  just  as 
ft  futhtiil  gnardian  may  tometimet  find 
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Bim  long  are  Wf  (0  Km  wuZtf  a  PtttiMMraejff 


to  th^r  mixliGcatii 
that  ttwj  would  become  so  aaaj  gar- 
riaoDi  of  papiiti.  Thii  coDceuiun  aa 
the  part  of  ContervBlivea,  wa*  part  of 
tlie  compact  which  had  beeD  tacitly 
entered  mto,  that  if  gOTemment 
■greed  to  lettle  the  lithe  qaealion, 
thej  wodM  coDMnt  to  a  municipal 
doipontioo  bill,  upon  a  baiil  which 
ihould  embody  the  principle  of  popu* 
br  •lection.  When  thii  fiital  admis- 
■ion  wai  made,  our  readen  will  do  ui 
the  justice  to  say  that  we  were  not 
■low  ia  Teclaiming  ngaimt  it.  The 
greateat  man  of  liii  agg  mu  he  by 
whom  the  ConsetTBlive  party  wii 
committed:  one  whoae  honeaty  ii  juit 
aa  coDipicuoaB  aa  his  mental  powen  g 
whose  patriotism  is  aa  uoqueaiiooahla 
•I  his  military  abilitiet,  which  hare 
placed  him  in  the  Tcry  fareniost  rank 
amoogst  the  generala  of  Europe.  We 
know  not  how  it  was  that  his  saga^ 
dona  mind  was  antra pped  into  no 
admiaaion  by  which  the  Protestant 
iDStitations  of  the  oonntry  mnit  be  so 
seriously  comproiDiied,  and  an  arraage> 
ment  effected  which  must  advance,  at 
giant  strides,  the  progress  of  Teroln- 

It  nnst  no  doubt,  be  admitted,  that 
llie  ConseTraliire  mind  of  the  empire 
was  in  a  very  proatntte  state,  when  the 
Dnke  of  Wellington  made  the  admia- 
aion in  the  House  oF  Lorda,  which. 


Eadical  reform  of  the  Irish  corpora- 
tiool.  The  Eoglish  municipal  bill  had 
bean  carried  with  a  high  hand.  The 
Whig-radical  ministry  had  Just  pro- 
cured a  new  lease  of  their  political 
powBT,  which  seemed  to  guarantee  a 
perpetuity  of  their  influence.  A.  young 
Queen  had  ascended  the  throne,  whose 
predilections,  they  soon  found,  were 
entirdy  in  their  fatour.  All  waa  aun- 
sbine  and  holiday  at  court  i  and  the 
spirit  of  wholesale,  temerarious  change 
was  still  rushing  wildly  through  tha 
coaniry  with  a  force  that  waa  Dot  to  be 
reaiaied.  Meanwhile,  B  diasolntion  Im- 
pended, which  ninistera  exultiogl^  de- 
dared  would  again  realize  the  mmority 
of  Lord  Ore*,  when  that  hoary  rerolo- 
tionist  made  nis  wicked  appeal  in  thirty- 
one  to  the  madness  of  the  people. 

All  this  must  be  considered  when 
we  come  to  reriew  the  conduct  of  the 
Duke  and  our  other  parliamentary 
leadera  at  that  momentous  crisis.  We 
fiimty  belicTo  that  tbey  acted  for  the 


l>eet  Tbej  lookad  around  tbe  poll* 
tical  horiioo  on  every  side,  and  saw  no 
gleam  of  hope  upon  wbich  tbey  could 
rely  for  deli*erunce  from  the  perils  by 
which  they  were  besat  i  and  when  thejr 
consented  that  the  Irish  corporatioiM 
should  be  new  modelled  in  the  manner 
proposed,  they  did  so  because  tbey 
thought  that  no  better  terms  could  h« 
gained,  and  also  because  they  war* 
unaware  of  the  extent  of  the  misohiaf 
which  must  flow  from  the  intended 
arrangement. 

There  was  soother  thing  of  which 
they  were  unaware,  and  whicfa,  if  k 
were  duly  appreciated,  would  ha*a 
led  them  to  take  a  different  course  i 
and  that  is,  the  depth  and  tha  power 
of  the  Protestant  Feeling  wbioo  ex- 
ists in  the  minds  of  tbe  peopla  c^ 
England.  Of  this  ihey  soon  bad  abuftk 
dant  eridenoe.  The  miaaioaariM  of 
tfie  persecuted  Irish  Protestants  want 
foHli  to  toll  their  Ule  of  woe.  Dr. 
O'Sulliran  and  Robert  M'Ubee  wcra 
the  instruments  raised  up  by  PrOTl» 
deuce  for  laying  bare  the  iniquity  of  a 
proiligBte  government,  and  glfing  nl> 
teraiice  to  the  wrongs  of  an  oppretsed 
and  plundered  people.  Nor  did  these 
righteous  and  able  men  speak  and  aet 
in  vain.  Wherever  they  apjMrared^ 
the  revelations  of  fraud  and  violence 
of  profligacy  and  perjury,  which  tbej 
rasde,  gave  rise  to  an  indignatiaii 
againit  those  by  whom  they  were  per- 
petrated, or  who  connived  at,  or  encou* 
raged  their  perpetration,  which  s 


generous  sympathy  lor  the  t 

which   is    worthy    of    all    admiration. 

In  a  veiv  short  time,  more  tban  ana 
hundred  thouaand  pounds  were  c(ri> 
lecled  for  the  relief  oF  the  Irish  clctgy, 
whom  tilbe  resistaace  had  reduced  to 
dire  distress  i  and,  sueh  was  the  power 
of  ihe  political  feeling  which  had  been 
excited  against  our  unworthy  ruleia, 
because  of  their  league  of  init^uilj 
with  papists,  that,  when  the  diaso- 
lution  look  place,  which  was  to  gire 
thorn  a  triumphant  asoendency  ia 
parliament,  their  present  bare  "  moa- 
auring  eaat'  majority,  which  almost 
every  new  election  is  bringing  dowi^ 
was  the  only  result  by  which  tlvlr 
proud  boastings  were  realised. 

Then,  indeed,  oar  leaders  might 
have  seen  that  ihey  were  by  no  means 
in  the  forlorn  condition  which  they 
had  apprehended.  The  bolt  had  been 
hurled  at  them,  and  thay  escaped  uo- 


ffow  long  an  (m  (o  livt  vnder  a  Pettiootoa-aey  f 
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and  conRdence,  every  day.  But  the 
littal  conceuioQ  h«d  been  made,  and 
wu  Dot  now  to  be  retracted.  The 
party  became  cnmmitted  to  terow 
Mure  the  dinolution,  which,  alter 
tiia  new  electiooi,  they  mig-ht  have 
dearly  lecn  to  be  iaexpedient.  They 
were  boaad  by  a  point  of  honour. 
What  i*  pait  eanaot  be  remedied. 
What  U  to  come?— that  i»  what 
■hould  DOW  ei^age  our  attenlioD. 
How  Gtf  are  our  leader*  at  pr»ent 
pledged  to  a  meaiure  which  they  hate 


coutumeliooaly  rejected  ? 

And  firit,  they  Dever  intended  that 
the  ProteatBDt  intereat  or  the  conntry 
ihonid  be  tacrlficed  to  popish  atcen- 
dancy.  They  were  led  to  believe  thit 
the  meainre  which  the  faction  deiired 
waa  one  which  mig'ht  well  be  comna- 
tible  with  ■  due  regard  to  the  righta 
of  those  to  whom  the*  were  oppMed, 
and  to  the  aecuritr  and  itabilitv  of  the 
ataUiahed  charcn.  Now  if  tne  mea- 
■ure  intended  be  una  which  doei  not 
fuini  theae  conditions,  it  ii  not  a  mea- 
■'ire  to  which  they  are  .pledged,  and 
they  ahould  meet  it  with  the  stemeat 
Ttnatanee. 

Secondly,  ia  (t  not  at  leaat  doubtful, 
how  Har  they  ahoold  be,  a  fourth  time, 
parties  to  a  proposed  arrangement, 
wUcb  haa  been,  already,  thfee  time* 
GOntemptaously  rqectcd?  Would  it 
not  look  like  offering  an  insult  to  the 
wise  and  the  honest  men.  by  whom  the 
Mdd  arrangement  wa*  thus  indignantly 
refused?  To  our  miada  it  appcara 
JMrfectlr  clear,  that  no  further  pTopo> 
aition  should  be  made  upon  t)ie  sub- 
ject until  after  an  appeal  to  the  peo- 
[^.  Let  ninistera  dissolve  end  take 
the  aenae  of  the  nation  upon  Irish 
■niddpal  retbrm,  the  value  of  which 
if  now  much  better  understood  in 
England  than  it  was  when  the  meaiure 
WU  fint  proposed,  and  (hen  be  gaided 
by  the  retult.  That  would  be  a  eon- 
■litutional  conrw.  The  Conservativea 
are  prepared  for  any  such  appeal. 
By  It  tbe^  are  willing  to  sUnd  or  fall. 
And  if  mioiaten  are  not  equally  pre- 
th  the- 


pared  to  join  i 


s  with  I 


lem  npon 


the  subject,  it  can  only  be  because 
they  are  well  convinced  that  the  de* 
cilion  would  be  ^iven  jgaiiist  them. 

We  now  leave  the  parties  lUifnnt 
to  settle  ihtir  dispute  as  best  they 
may,  humbly  IruiUng  that  a  graciously 
overruling'  Providence  may  so  order 
coming  events  as  to  cause  that  which 
WHS  intended  to  destroy,  only  to  pu- 
rify and  renovate  our  Protestant  Instl- 

The  next  taoA  dlfBcult  question 
with  which  the  Conservatives  will 
hav«  to  grapple  is,  (He  education 
nueslion.  Aim!  the  chief  dilBcuIly  in 
that  case  arises  from  the  lysten, 
which  is  at  present  in  operation,  hav- 
ing originated  with  one  who  was  even 
then,  and  ha*  been,  pre-eminently 
since,  amongst  the  most  able  and  en- 
lightened champions  of  the  established 
church.  Lord  Stanley  is  the  father  of 
the  (so  called)  national  aystem  of  ediK 

In  any  discussion  of  this  (abject  v< 
could  do  very  little  more  than  repeat 
ourselves,  as  there  is  scarcely  any 
form  in  which  it  has  appeared,  in 
which  we  have  not  brought  it  under 
the  notice  of  our  readera.  This,  how* 
ever,  we  must  say,  that  the  difficulties 
which  it  at  present  presents,  do  not 
owe  their  origin  to  our  present  inlers. 
If  we  would  trace  them  to  their  source, 
we  must*  go  back  to  the  report  of  the 
commissioners  of  education  in  ISIA 
whose  recommendations  were  partly 
carried  into  effect  by  the  endowment 
of  the  Kildare-place  Inatitution.  Prin- 
ciple was  then  for  the  firat  time  com- 
promised by  the  state  in  its  educational 
arrangement* ;  and  tfae  consequenc* 
was,  a  degree  of  laiity  and  lalitudina- 
liantsm,  which  was  chiefly  mischievotM, 
a*  it  both  furnished  the  eicuae,  and  led 
the  way,  to  that  monstrous  compound 
of  all  that  is  mischievous,  supersti- 
tious, and  dangerous,  which  now  ei- 
ists    in    the    shape    of   the    national 

We  have  thia  moment  before  ns  a 
little  pamphlet*  on  thit  subject,  which 
woula  well  reward  the  attention  of 
nur  readers.  It  is  written  with  temper 
and  judgment,  and  presents  the  issna 
of  the  experiment,  as  fur  as  it  has  been 
alrcsdy  made,  in  so  strong  and  so  clear 
a  point  of  view,  that  nothing  Further 
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need  be  laid  lo  prove,  even  to  ibe 
most  Mniifuine  rrienda  of  the  syeLem, 
that,  at  Tar  hi  united  educaliou  wia 
Kimed  at,  it  has  oot  tucceeded. 

"  Now,  mj  Lord,  the  eouDtry  bx  bud 
MTca  ynut'  eipciieoce  oF  Iha  workiog 
of  ibia  Biiited  Board,  but  it  cannot  be 
nid.  aa  of  Jacob'i  larTice  Tor  Rachel, 
that  thar  c«cmed  but  a  few  d>r>  fo'  the 
Ion  borne  to  it:  For  I  do  not  haiuia  to 
aaMrt  that  it  hu  uttarljr  fXled  in  fuxxtnt- 
^hing'  the  object  for  whicb  it  wai 
catabliihed — Far  which  K>  much  wae  ea- 
erificcd — namely,  the  uniting  of  Proleit- 
anleand  Roman  CathoKce  io  a  commoa 
•ducatiop  ;  however  neceialrf  it  mef  be, 
for  paHiAmentery  purpiwet,  to  di^uie 
the  Injib  by  wrapping  it  up  in  aoeh 
phraaea  aa  '  it  ii  working  ai  well  ni  conld 
be  expected' — 'that it hai great diScnltiei 
to  contend  with' — •  that  every  year  ahowi 
•  progreaaire  incrnae ;'  or  elae  to  coiKtal 
tba  truth  by  refuiing  ratarni  diitinguiib- 
ing  the  religion  prairBted  by  the  achobin 
attending  the   ichoola ;    in    ipile  of  all 

Ibia   tba   bet  atan^  nodeoiable '  Tlit 

UwUiitg  SfiUm  doa  not  watt.'  Tlia 
clergy  oF  the  aatabliahment  ai  a  body 
nTuie  to  countanxnce  a  iyatam  which  ia 
fouaded  on  a  compromiaa  of  eawntial 
principle ;  the  Pretbyteriana,  aFter  abow. 
ing  a  readinna  to  avail  Ihemaelrea  of,  have 
(alt  compiled  to  declare  ngalaatit;  tbe 
Romiah  clergy,  in  general,  lake  the 
fiaeta  with  grcedineu,  teiia  tbe  oppor> 
tnniliei  which  the  facile  Board  givea 
them  of  attaching  bouMt  to  tbair  cliapeli, 
or  enlarging  tbe  precincta  of  Uiair  coo- 
Venla;  and  carry  on  ioatmction  pretty 
auch  in  the  old  way.  An  illaitrvlion 
of  the  view*  talien  by  tbe  Romiib  clergy 
of  the  reqniiutea  for  a  naliona]  achool. 
uaater,  may  be  foand  in  the  pabliihed 
Evidence,  at  follawi: — (Vide  Micbael 
Uoldney't  Evidence,  Part  II.  page 975.) 
"'Qucation.  Did  be  [tba  wilneM'i  For- 
■er  pariah  priett]  giva  you  any  introdnc- 
tion  (o  tba  prieat  of  that  part  of  tbe 
pariib  to  which  yoo  were  to  go,  namely 
Cniryghua,  in  which  your  achool   wa* 

"•  Anawar.     He  did — lie  gave  ma  a 
letter.' 
•"  Q.  Did  yoD  iee  that  letter  ?■ 
"•  A.  I  handed  the  letter  lo  him  (the 
prieat  of  Cnmrglaia)  but  did  not  read  iL' 
•• '  Q.    Wae'it  rend  to  ynu  V 
•' '  A.  The  prieat  of  tbe   pariab   read 
the    letter,    and    told    me    he   had    no 
objertion    I  thould  teacb  in   tbe  pBriab. 
I  repreaenled  to  him  wbnt  my  qnnlilic*- 
tiooa  were,  and  be  nid  all  the  qnalifics- 
lioa  ha  reqoind  in  *  metter  wm^  that  ha 
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abonld  be  able  and  willing  (o  teach  tba 

•■  *  Q.  Did  you  lay  yon  were  •  uathe- 
maliciBa?' 
"■A.   Idid.' 

"  •  Q.  What  did  he  eay  to  that?' 
" '  A.  That  he  did  not  care  vhal  I 
axu,  m  who  any  other  paiaoa  waa,  pro- 
vided he  wai  able  and  willing  to  teach  Ibe 
catachiim ;  that  waa  tbe  on^  qmlifieathm 
be  required'  1 1 ! 

"  But,  my  Lord,  althoogb  the  united 
Education  Board  goei  thua  halting  on  ita 
way — although  lb«  vMt  proportion  oF  ita 
fundi  ia  ditpenaed  through  tbe  handa  of 
the  Eomiih  clergy — though  the  Pro- 
teatant  body  look  on  it  and  ipaak  of  it  ai 
an  oppreuion  and  a  grievance — the  g^- 
verament  have  not  even  the  tnall  Mtia- 
faction  of  receiving  tbi  nndivided  gnt- 
titnde  oF  tbi  Romaniala  of  Ireland  for 
the  boon  given  them.  You  have,  mj 
Lord,  archbiihop  againat  anshbiiho^- 
MacHali  end  bit  parliamentary  afrente, 
againat  Murray,  Morpeth,  and  Co.— 
your  Lordihip  cannot  complain  of  bung 
thua  coufded  with  your  frequent  dionar 
gunL  The  imootbneM,  and  ealmnees 
and  tact,  are  with  you  and  the  Boaidi 
but  the  nerve,  and  boldneM,  and  hard 
blowa,  are  with  ■  Him  of  Tnam,'  Lord 
John  RuMell't  coireapondent.  Hai  your 
Lotdihip  yet  read  the  poblitbed  epiatlea 
to  the  SecreUry,  late  of  the  Home  De- 
MTtment,  and  now  of  the  Colonlee? 
From  the  '  day  of  thi  daU  Ihtrtof  to  the 
name  appended,  they  breathe  the  matt 
truculent  ipirit  of  nncompromiung  po- 
pery— the  moat  nndiagniaed  contempt  for 
the  amalgamating  proceit  which  toor 
government  it  endeavouring  t«  apply  to 
the  country.  Dr.  MacHale  demandi^  ia 
the  imperiou  languid  Hildebrand  might 
nae  when  he  'tat  bii  foot  npon  Ibe  necka 
of  kinga,'  that  the  education  oF  the  coon- 
try  th^l  be  conducted  under  the  eontriol 
oF  tbe  Romiih  epiacopacy,  and  be  in  all 
eiaential  cbaractera  religioualy  popiab, 
Ue  maintaina,  in  de6aiiCe  of  your  pTohi> 
bition,  the  place  oF  the  material  croa 
in  the  national  achool-roomi — the  recita- 
tion of  the  Ave  Maria  in  achool  boan:  he 
Uuglit  to  icorn  the  flimiy  allempt  to  ad- 
tniniiter  the  diluted  eHence  of  Scriptim 
through  the  medium  of  ingared  eitiacla. 
Vou  may  appoint  inipeeton  without  re- 
gard to  religioni  proFeiuon,  lect  or  party; 
but  their  commiauon  ahnll  not  'run'  in 
HacHala'*  country ;    in  Ati  'province,' 


j>  hare  had  for- 
erly  in  the  tame  regiont. 
"  Some  pe^le,  mj  Lwd,  ridinle  mj 
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cradaUtj,  wlim  I  avow  mr  beliaf  that 
there  an  conicieiitioui  Whigi — honeit, 
though  uUtakan  men,  who  DBTer  In- 
tended,  in  conciliHting  Popcrf.  to  eom- 
pTomiM  ProtcHaDtiim.  I  baliare  7our 
Lordlhip  to  be  one  of  theu.  Wbal, 
then,  muit  be  joar  n6«etion>  on  raading 
Dr.  HuHde'innnt,  thatet  Ihii.momenI 
the  ■f*tem  of  edontioB,  which  Ii  the 
podnet  of  Whig  wJidom,  and  Ihs  fortar- 
child  of  Whig  patronage,  i»  lying  at  the 
feet  of  the  Pope  ^-« waiting  fait  deciaion 
whether  fait  '  ralijeot*'  Id  Ireland  ehall 
•Tail  themaeWu  of  It  or  notF  Surely, 
you  mint  admit  aonw  *Boh  qneetion*  a* 
thsM.  la  thii  the  remit  of  all  oar  ta^ 
«tty — all  our  oKpandltnreF  Wat  li  for 
thli  that  va  hare  outraged  Frotettsnt 
feeling — Tirtoally  excluded  tha  Proteit- 
aa(t  of  Ireland  from  the  nallonsi  fuodt — 
nd  ^aoed.  at  it  were,  a  prohlbitorT  duty 
Ml  tha  loriplDral  eduoatloa  to  whlFh  they 
•ling  ea  Tondly?  Aad  afler  all,  tbii  It  • 
rode,  imparloo*  priatt,  who  it  indigDant 
M  the  thought  of  hit  Cooaaaght  dioeeia 
iMlag-  deemed  barbarout — who,  in  the 
nineteeatb  oantary,  thinki  hit  Sock  lufi- 
oiaatly  inligbtenad  whan  they  can  rs. 
haane  anMorji/  it  euch  an  oae  to  Slag 
oar  boon  la  onr  facet,  and  tell  ut  that  ha 
will  allow  oar  tyitem  worklng-Tooai  In 
hW  dloaeee,  when  tb«  Pope,  hit  Hag*  lord, 
direcu  him,  bat  not  nalM  tbea?  My 
Lard,  yon  mutt  bear  all  ifalt,  and  much 
more.  The  Whigt  of  thltday  hn<re 
farmed  an  aaoatnnil,  thongb  'compncl' 
alliaaca,  tuoh  at  their  predecettot*  of  the 
Mtto  wanld  mrce  balicTt,  aye,  though 
William  Lord  Runall  ihould  rite  from 
bit  bloody  grare  to  tell  Iham  to.  You 
hava  taken  t«  your  armt  a  termagant, 
who  will  flout  while  the  plaodert  yon; 
who,  ohlalniai;  oonaatdon  aiiar  coacat- 
tioo,  '  iiatalmimi  afur  itatahmail,'  itlll 
kaapi  ia  ttore  tubjecte  For  oomplaint  and 
demand ;  aad  who,  at  the  lait,  will  take 
any  occatioa  for  qnarral  which  tnitt  her 
parpaat,  aad  fliagto^;  gratitade  to  the 
wtadi,  will  again  battaw  upon  the  Whin 
no  bMtor  epithali  than  '  haM  and  brutal.' 
Sneh  ha*  PaparyaTer  been  ia  herioroada 
npea  Prolatlanlinn.  The  indiTldualt 
who  act  differently  are  thoaa  who,  rinaf 
ia  tha  iaatinola  af  a  better  aataro  abore 
their  ayatem,  form  thoM  eioaptiont  which 
«ttabliih  tha  general  mle." 
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"  Such  being  the  vital  necaetity  of 
education  to  tbe  Prolaetantiof  all  claaea, 
eipecially  to  the  poor — it  being  to  hit 
mind  what  the  plough  it  to  hit  field,  aa 
indiipannble  preliminary  to  a  fruitrnl 
barveil —  I  eik  your  lordihip  to  contideT 
hit  potition,  or  rather  (hat  of  bit  paalor, 
in  reference  to  Iha  National  Board.  Ha 
would  natunlly  aad  Bllr  with  ta  anil 
himtelf  of  iti  aid  for  the  pnrpoiM  of 
aducation.  He  cannot  wall  do  hit  work 
wilhont  it  B peaking  generally,  I  would 
lay,  that  thoia  of  the  dergy  who  bare 
hitharto  been  mainUining  tlie  principle  of 
tcriptoral  education  at  tbejr  private  ez- 
pcnia,  aod  kept  open  tehoolt  in  detpite  of 
government  ditcaaDtenaDee  to  them,  aad 
of  government  flavour  to  thoaa  of  oppotila 
prindplat,  will  probably  be  obliged  to 
reiiga  tha  unequal  oonflicL  Kariag  to 
contend  wilh  tuffioieat  difficultiea  liefara, 
it  it  not  to  be  expected  that  they  will  aow, 
deprived  of  a  fourth  of  their  iacoma  by 
legal  anactraanta,  be  able  to  eonland 
mush  longer.  Bat  if  yonr  Lordthip,  or 
your  Cn-Miaiilera,  avpest  that  tbit  aa- 
tremity  will  drive  them  lata  any  conpro- 
mita  with  the  National  Board,  aa  at 
preient  coniljtuted,  your  Lordihip  will 
AMuredly  find  yaunclf  miitahan.  Wbas- 
ever  tliey  oontamplate  an  approach  to  it. 
(and  daublliH  meny,  at  myialf,  have  wall 
weighed  whether,  for  peace  lake,  an 
appraach  were  aot  poeuble,)  ihey  w* 
met  at  tba  very  tbraibold  by  a  dlScalty 
not  unlike  that  which  meett  tha  tradar  to 
Japaa,  a  difficulty  of  principle,  which  bo 
time  can  remove,  no  lophittry  dinguiie,  ao 
aiplanation  toften  down.  If  the  govern- 
~  of  the  country  continue  infleiiUe  in 


fordi 


ig  upon  ni 


a  lytlam  which,  at  ww 


think,  doei  diihonour  to  the  Word  of 
God,  Ibay  may,  If  it  be  ao  peTmilled, 
achieve  the  genaroui  triumph  of  croehing 


Having'  deicribcd  the 
ccMily  for  educatioD  on  liie  part  ot 
Protettanlt,  above  tiiat  which  exists  on 
the  part  of  Kotnan  Catholics;  igno- 
rance beinK  the  apteit  toil  fur  supersti- 
tion, louna  knowledre  Tor  true  rell- 
glODi  hs  thui  proceed*  to  detoribe  tbe 


In  a  rormer  Number.  In  which  we 
reviewed  the  Report  of  tbe  Committee 
of  Education  Inquiry  in  the  Houie  of 
Lordi,  we  adverted,  at  coiitiderable 
length,  tu  the  case  of  Maioney,  a*  one 
which,  with  peculiar  clearneis,  exempli- 
fied tbe  animus  of  the  National  Board, 
and  shewed  the  sort  of  Juitiee  which 


was  to  be  expected  from  them,  by  the 

Crofesaors  of  the  established  reilgioa 
1  Ireland.    Bnt  we  And,  la  the  ap- 
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dor  a  piveit  of  tbe  tnoiactloiu  which 
are  th«re  detailod,  that  we  feel  u  if  we 
could  KBreely  do  the  cauie  of  truth  a 
better  MTviee  than  by  bringing  it  ■g:aiQ 
before  the  mindt  of  our  nailers. 

••  The  witnwB,  Mtehael  Mnlanay,  had 
hMD  teacher  of  the  CnrrjglaM  National 
Sahool,  onder  tbs  ■upeiiataodsocs  of  the 
ReT.  lAi.  Hognn,  that  pitroa  of  Itwniing, 
who  daclarad  that  'ha  didn't  eat*  who, 


Mljr  af  to  thit  deelaralJiNi  bj  < 

iag  (whan  HalonaT  hecanle  a  Proteilant) 

toiDbatitnte  for  him  a  teacher,  who  had 


for«Mltr  been  diMOHiad  for  ■  immacalhy 
of  ohanKler,  drunkaDiiMat  and  other 
chargea,'  bnl  who,  we  aa;  aanma  '  eoald 
taaeb  the  ealeehiim'  to  hi*  content.  Ma- 
looar  (oT  whom  I  koow  nothing  except 
from  the  publiihed  avideace)  appaara  to 
b*  an  acute,  iatelli^ent  nan,  <  hnowa'  to 
the  priaat  at  '  iaquiutive  coacerning  ralU 
noita  lD|ric*,'  aad  of  ■  lilitTal  opinionh' 
Tbi>  inquitiliTciiBH,  the  poMaiiiaD  of  e 
Bible,  and  on*  or  two  little  incldenla 
rtattd  io  the  avldeDce,  which  contribated 
to  ahaka  hi*  reliance  on  the  extent  of  the 
prieat'*  acriytural  knowledge,  produced 
the  nanal  rasnlta— MaloneT  wai  'ordered 
to  fiM  up  hia  Bible.'  (A  Douajr  Bible) 
m  ■  •  prohibited  book'  which  '  Jarome 
could  D0(  falboD).'  He  dadined  doing 
to,  at  the  aama  line  referring  to  God's 
promlae  to  'sire  HI*  Holy  Spirit'  to 
them  that  lacll  and  atk  undantandlng. 
lie  was  than  'daoounced  in  chapel}' 
went  '  oceaiionallj'  to  a  distant  Frotest- 
aat  Cfaareb,  '  to  tee  what  the  ternce 
was;'' WBSi'ha  sajra,  •  moch  edIBed,'  and 
at  length,  ■  niada  op  hli  miad  to  renoDnee 
tbe  Ronao  Catkulic  eommunioB,'  and 
want  •  openly  to  chnrch'  ie  tlie  ■  town  of 
Tallow.'  This  soon  became  •notorious)' 
the  ^traa  prIeM  heard  it  In  due  course, 
and  (aot  making  a  lingle  charge  against 


oao's  capacity,  *l 


n,  er  ndheranca 


to  rules  1  indeed,  afUrwards  aelmow. 
l«d(wg  that  'he  bad  nothing  whatever 
to  aey  andnat  bis  moral  character')  came 
and  said  to  him — *  Ygo  baie  gone  to 
chsrch  i  yon  will  sarrender  op  the  school 
lomf.'  To  this  demand,  Melon  ay'*  aq- 
swer  (I  should  like  to  know  with  what 
feelings  the  Proteitaot  memUen  of  tha 
Natioaal  Board  can  raad  this)  wns  as 
follows  1 — "  1  hope  whet  1  hare  done  is 
not  a  penal  offence  in  the  e^ei  of  the 
Honoantble  CominlnNonen.'  In  thii 
not  annaturol  hope,  he  '  relnHi  to  resign 
bti  school  )■  not  with  ttandiog  this,  tbe  pa- 
K«a  writes  to  the  hoard  that  he  has  ■  ra- 


nndar  his  aasideeii'  hut  the  patron  doaa 
not  inform  tbe  lioard  that  thi*  '  daiertion* 
took  place  under  hii  own  express  dirao- 
tions;  that  be  told  tha  people  •  Maloney 
■bnulJ  not  remain  in  the  psriihi'  that 
<  ha  would  lend  bim  out  of  it' — be  doea 
not  tsU  the  Board  that,  on  Maloney's 
remonitruling  agninat  being  'named  at 
the  atlar  in  that  persecuting  manner,' 
tbia  Lord  over  God's  heritage  tauntingly 
told  tha  poor  man — 'jon  hare  yoor  ra- 
medy )'  ■  bring  year  action ;'  and  thai, 
when  tha  poor  man  dared  rejoin : — <  that 
ia  naither  Christian  or  cbaritabl*>'  tbe 
return  was  ■  very  •  rough'  threat,  suiting 
the  aotloa  to  the  word,  •  that  he  would 
kick  bim  ont  of  the  chapel ! !  T  Wbara. 
npoB  MaloDsy  (not unwlia!v>  'ran away.' 
iVof  one  mrd  of  this  is  told  the  Board, 
who,  Bi  Mr.  Kelly  says,  'take  the  aver- 
meni  of  their  correspondent,  a  genllamao 
in  holy  ordeni,  la  be  true,'  and  act  upoa 
bi*  assertion,  that '  Haloney  has  raaigned. 
"  Hitherto  the  matter  lay  balwaan 
Ualoney,  ■  infelii  puer  et  impar  coBgraa- 
*ni,'  and  the  prissL  Malanay^  eonB- 
deuce  was  strong,  that  '  he  had  dene  no- 
thing penal  in  the  eye*  af  the  Honourable 
CammiBBionerst'  «o  be  ■  memorials' —  re- 
■piotrully  mamorlals  tha  Board — naga- 
tiTing  the  Jkcl  of  reaiguatfen,  and  r*- 
qu**ting  enquiry  {  and  at  tbla  point  a 
clargyman,  the  Rar.  Mr.  Owynne,  also 
iaterfere*  on  hie  behalf,  reqnestlng 
■  enqnlry'  Into  tbe  oaae.  It  Is  promised 
— promised  to  Mr.  Owynne — promised 
alao  to  Maloney  blmMl(~-bnt  bow  wa*  tt 
granted?  I  solemnly  declare  I  cannot 
understand  how  even  Mr,  Kelly,  the 
ready,  elerer,  eonHdent,  plau^ble  aeere- 
tary  to  the  Nnttooel  Board,  could  bare 
dallrared  tbe  following  dacumenta  and 
ertdenoe  without  coafuilon  of  Ihce. 
Mr.  Kelly  wrote,  it  appear*,  a 
letMr  en  tba  Ah  of  Janunry,  to  the  Rev. 
Patron  Hogan,  requiring  bin  to  '  atat* 
to  tha  Board  hi*  reaaons  for  renoring 
Maloney,  who  was  on  tbelr  books  a* 
teaehBr  of  Curryglaia  school,  u  tt  is  a  rale 
with  them  not  to  permit  any  teacher  of  * 
National  Sehool  to  be  dlamiswd  ewept 
OB  a  fall  enqqiry  into  all  the  cireuin- 
Blonce*  of  the  ease.'  Nothing  caa  be 
Mr*r  than  till*,  eieapt  the  esplldt 
haughtlnesa  of  the  following  reply  turn 
patron  Hogan,  dated  11th of  aamemonlh, 
who  telli  the  •  bonanrabl*  commiasloner^ 
that  •  they  may,  if  they  choose,  pay 
Maloney  for  leaching  bare  walls'  (from 
which  he  hlmseir  hud  driren  |he  ■ebolai*,} 
but  •  hi  hat  to  inform  them  that  the  locM 
maDagin  (hlmielf  to  wit)  cannot,  for 
many  rsnsoos  which  It  would  be  tedious 
to  detail,  eonntenance  Haleney  to  anper. 
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a  of  cbUdrea  in  that 
diitiict.'  Thii  preciM,  rcipectful,  •cca* 
zttK,  gtTiDg  oF  Mr.  Mogaa'i  reaton*, 
MtnGes  tiia  ComniiMioDeri — 'gaad,  w«f, 
men' — sod  thvilbe  matter  eudi!  1 1  Ur. 
Ktlij  u  B*kBd, 

•■  ■  Wu  BQ  opportnnitj  giren  MaloDCf 
of  praring  hU  cue  ?' 

'■  ■  A.  No.' 

"  ■  He  i>  Hiked  agaiiii' 

" '  li  there  enjthiiipf  in  Dr.  Finn'i,  the 
iBtpecun'e  report,  which  affirme  the  fact 
of  Huloney'i  rcaignBliao?' 

'•  'A.  tioj  it  ii  (ileot  upon  the  luhjecb' 

"  ■  He  ii  aiked  once  more,  (Iheu  teet- 
inf  queitioaa  are  like  hii  Lordihip  oF 
Eietar'i,') 

'■'  Wii  Dot  BDinTettigHtionpromieed? 
What  iDveitigatioa  took  place  in  cooie- 

•"  A.  The  letter  to  Mr.  Hogao— that 
WU  the  invaitijfation.' 

■■Oncemore.HDd  wehave  done.  'The 
BTcraient  of  the  correapoDdent,  (Patron 
Hogao,)  who  ia  a  ^utleman  in  holy 
ordera,  waa  latm  to  be  Irue.  and  wa* 
eonaidereil  by  the  Board  lo  be  a  fnll  in- 
veitiKation  of  tha  caae  1 1 V 

•••Ob!  Mr.  Kelly,  Mr.  Eellj— oh  1 
Hanonnible  CommiHionera,  •  in  holy 
order*,  or  oat' — I  belieie  tha  anoal*  oF 
inTettigatioDi  through  all  time,  might  be 
aearchad  io  rain  foraavthlngaiinilar,  eTan 
in  tha  timea  whan  within  (he  realm  of  Eog'- 
land  the  Romiih  clergy  proudly  declined 
to  lubniit  their  acta  to  the  aecular  tribunali. 
I  oarer  remember  to  have  heard  oF  a  caae 
of'agentlemeu  in  holy  ordera  filling  the 
characten  of  occtutr,  acciutd;  mibitn, 
and  inBOtigator,  all  tc^alher.  1  can  per- 
fectly remember  that  about  the  time  tbaia 
trauiaclion*  were  taking  place,  an  admirar 
of  the  Archliahop  of  Dublin,  and  an 
advocate  of  the  National  Board,  boaited 
to  me  that  hia  grace'*  policy  in  joining  it 
l*u  alread/  bearinE  ite  filat  fraltej  for 
that  one  of  the  National  teacher*  had 
■Iready  renounced  popary.  1  little  e(- 
peeled  at  the  time  lotee  the  mult  of  thia 
GonTeruoD  in  the  expoai  before  the 
Lord*  of  the  caae  of  Carryglaa*  (chooL 

'•  FVom  the  caae  of  the  poor,  oppr«**ed 
and  nnredreeeed  iBdividual,  who,  in  hi* 
•implieitf  hoped  thai,  when  be  ventured 
to  '  moriliip  l&t  God  of  hiifaUurf  o/ler 
At  way'  Prieat  Hognn  '  coUeiJ  ierety,' 
bawaidoing  'nothingpanal,' in  theeya* 
of  the  *  Uonourable  Commtauonan^'  1 
would  draw  theie  deductiona : — 

— That   thia  cue,   even   if 
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••  Second— Thai  aneh  a  cm*  itaodii^ 
on  record  prorae  tha  abmrdity  of  the  ex- 
pectation, that  the  workinit  of  the  Board 
can  adranca  the  ipread  of  Proteatantiem. 
What  National  Schoolnlnetv,  with 
Michael  Maloney*!  late  ataiing  him  in 
tha  face,  will  now  dare,  e>eo  under  urgent 
coaTietioni  of  conadeaca,  to  brare  tho 
'  ptnaf  c 


••Third— That  the  Protateat  who 
help*  to  faalen  ibepreaent  lyatem  on  tba 
country,  ia  either  wilfully  or  ignorantly 
committiDg  a  MKicidal  act  againtt  hia  own 
principle*." 

And  now,  reader,  what  jo  jon  think 
of  the  National  Board?  And  now, 
ConservBitive  leader*,  what  will  you  do, 
when  the  grant  for  that  system  comes 
aguQ  under  the  conaldemtion  of  par- 
liament? Alas!  have  you  not  already 
temporised  too  long  ?  And  what  have 
you  gained  by  the  conciliatory  policy, 
t>j  which  you  have  complimeotea  an-ay 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,and  betrayed, as  wecon- 
tend,  the  best  interesta  or  the  people? 
Are  the  Romish  party  latisfieu  'f  Do 
they  thank  you  far  what  you  have 
done  ?  Dr.  M'Hale  scornfully  repu- 
diates the  boon.  He  will  have  no  state 
inteifeieDce  with  (he  education  of  "hi* 
people."  He  slates  boldly  that  the 
national  system  is  productive  "  of  more 
evil  than  good  ;"  lie  compluns,  loudly, 
of  the  proSigate  cipenditure  of  ita 
fundi ;  he  describet  it  as  "  pregnant 
with  miechier;"  he  declares  it  to  b« 
"  utterly  unsuited  to  thia  country  ■'  and 
itates  that,  to  a  vast  number  both  of 
Protcatanti  and  Eoman  Catholic*,  it  U 
a  subject  of  almost  equal  reprobation. 
Can  it,  then,  be  said  to  have  aatisfied 
the  latter?  Will  it  not  be  admitted 
that  it  has  ihocked  and  offended  the 
former?  Why,  then,  should  it  be  any 
longer  maintained? 

But  let  ua  be  of  good  cheer.  What- 
ever our  leaders  ma^  think  or  do  in 
parliament,  our  cause  ii  niinin^  ground 
amongst  Ihe  people.  We  believe  that 
upon  thi),  as  well  as  upon  the  Iriah 
municipal  corporation  question,  they 
feel  that  they  fiave  gone  too  far  ;  and 
that  the  difficulty  now  is,  to  get  back 
inlo  the  right  course,  without  a  loss  of 
coDsiatency  or  a  compromise  of  honor- 
That  is  a  difficulty  out  of  which,  we 
confess  that  we  cannot  help  them  )  but 
they  will  not  expect  of  ui  that  we 
(hoold  dehbemtely  go  ynoag,  because 
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the;  do  DOt  koon  how  to  come  Tight. 
Our  Tieirs  and  pniiaples,  from  the 
commenceiDeDt,  nave  been  straight- 
fonrard,  uDcompromiain^,  apd  consis- 
tent. Nor  have  they  been  uttered  in 
ftin.  Many  and  many  a  symptom 
kaTe  we  been  able  to  discover,  from 
dme  to  time,  which  have  coDvinced  us 
that  they  are  becoming-  more  and  more 
acceptable  to  the  truly  enlightened 
public  i  and  we  are  satisfied  that  it 
only  requires  peneverance  nod  energy 
in  setting  tbem  forth,  to  cause  them  to 
to  prevail  as  that  they  shall  displace 
that  spniious,  iatitudinarjan  liberalism, 
which  has  to  long  conrused  the  uoder- 
standings  and  perverted  the  hearts  of 
our  people. 

But  were  Sir  Robert  Peel  prime  mi- 
nister to-morrow,  we  are  satisfied  that 
many  of  the  evils  connected  with  the 
natioDal  system,  as  at  present  admioit- 
tered,  would  be  either  mitigated  or 
nentrallzed.  Against  the  principle  of 
any  inch  system,  we  must  continue  to 
record  our  loud  protest,  God  -graut 
that  oor  CooiervatiTe  rulera  (if  we  ate 
%^a  to  have  Conservative  rulers)  may 
tte  tbeoi  in  their  true  light,  and  es^ 
cbew  the  national  sin  of  being  parties 
to  their  adoption.  But  if  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  finding  the  system  in  operation, 
and  not  thinking  quite  so  badly  of  it  as 
we  do,  were  dispoced  to  give  it  a  further 
trial,  he  might  cause  it  so  to  be  admi. 
ntstered  as  to  be  far  less  subservieTit 
than  it  at  present  is  to  the  designs  of 
the  enemies  of  our  Protestant  institU' 

As  matters  stand  at  present,  the  sys- 
tem is  bad,  but  its  administration  is 
worse.  It  is,  itself,  a  great  evil,  and  it 
'•  a  cloak  for  still  greater  evils.     Now, 
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ceive,  would  be  materially  diminished, 
if  our  rulera  were  such  as  would  itot 
connive  at  cases  lilie  that  of  poor  Ma- 
ktney,  or  abandon  the  whole  workiiig 
of  ue  syMem  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
priest*.  It  would  no  longper  be  "  a  pe- 
nal offence  in  the  eyes  of  the  honour- 
able commissioners,  to  be  edified  by  a 
pemsBl  of  the  Bible.  We  should  be 
able  to  obtain  returns  of  the  compara- 
tive number  of  Roman  Catholics  and 
FrotestaDts  who  are  in  attendance 
upon  tbe  schools.  A  system  of  honest 
inspection  might  be  devised,  and  car- 
ried fairly  into  elfect,  by  which  the  real 
eharactei  and  working  of  the  project 
migtit  be  fully  discloied.     And,   the 
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public  mind  being  thus  gradually  en- 
lightened, the  natuml  consequences 
must  speedily  follow,  namel;',  such  es- 
sential modifications  of  this  scheme 
as  might  reconcile  it  to  the  consciences 
of  a  religious  and  Protestant  people. 

Does  not,  therefore,  every  motive 
which  can  influence  an  enlightened, 
Conservative  politician,  concur  to  sti- 
mulate us  to  the  speedy  removal  of  an 
oppiessive,  unprincipled,  incapable  ad- 
Diinistration  ?  Can  there  be  any  safety 
for  the  country,  tiihcr  at  liome  or 
abroad,  until  they  are  dislodged  from 
their  strongholds  of  office  ?  Normanby 
io  the  home  office  [  O'Connell  enjoy- 
ing the  smiles  and  the  putronage  of  ihe 
court  I  While  Frost  and  hi*  far  less 
guilty,  though  more  unfortunate  asso- 
ciates, are  lying  in  their  dungeon  un- 
der sentence  of  death  I 

But  we  cannot  trust  ourselves  upon 
that  theme.  Powerfully  has  Lord 
Brougham,  in  bis  place  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  alluded  to  the  contrast  exhi- 
bited by  the  ruifians  who  are  at  large, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  influence  und 
opulence,  and  royal  favour,  and  the 
more  conlemptible  and  e-iiilly  wretches 
who  are  awaiting  the  office  of  the  exe- 
cutioner! Will  it  be  lost  upon  the 
Eeople  of  England  ?  Is  this  a  time  to 
c  diverted  from  the  serious  and  stem 
reflections  which  tbe  state  of  affairs  is 
so  well  calculated  to  inspire,  by  the 
pageantry  of  nuptial  urrangemcnls,  or 
any  of  the  follies  and  vanities  which 
amuse  the  leistire  of  the  dissipated  and 
the  idle?  We  linow  well  how  (he. 
country  feels  upon  that  subject.  The 
result  of  the  motion  upon  the  28th 
ultimo,  (which  may  be  in  the  hands  of 
our  readers  concurrently  with  these 
pages,)  will  shew  how  far  that  feeling 
IS,  or  is  not,  responded  ta  in  tbe  House 
of  Commons.  We  calmly  await  the 
result,  and  provided  the  Conservative 
leaders  but  do  their  duty,  by  giving 
indignant  expression  to  the  (ecling 
which  prevails  out  of  doors,  we  tare 
but  little  on  which  side  the  advantage 
of  numbers  may  be  found  upon  ■  di- 
vision. The  doom  of  ministers  will  be 
sealed.  The  British  Lion  will  shake  the 
dew  drops  from  his  mane.  The  ancient 
spirit  of  British  freedom  will  be  fully 
aroused,  and  the  peoule  will  no  longer 
consent  to  be  the  lau^hinir-atock  of 
Europi^,  by  consenting  to  be  governed 
by  a  PBTTicoTocRAcr. 
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ALTnoDOH  a  si nglc  great  bank  oriiiu« 
may,  without  much  dang'er  or  difficulty, 
regiilate  the  currenev  pud  preaerve  the 
par  of  exchange  with  foreign  countriei 
free  from  any  serious  fluctuations,  yet 
teveral  baoka  of  Inue,  acting  fn  com- 
petition with  each  other,  have  by  no 
means  equal  power.  We  have  seea 
that  the  principle  by  which  the  con- 
duct of  a  ilngle  bunk  of  i»ue  is  to  be 
Buided,  In  all  ordinary  caiei,  it  to 
keep  ihe  same  value  always  of  securi- 
ties, and  lo  suffer  the  currency  to  be 
regulated  by  the  action  or  the  public, 
in  demanding  gold  Tor  notes,  or  bring- 
ing It  in  for  sate.  But  this  principTc 
cannot  be  taken  as  a  guide  when  there 
are  several  banks  In  competition,  nor 
can  any  other  rule  be  found  to  supply 
Its  place.  A  bank  may  luFTer  by  the 
over-iisue  of  its  rivals,  as  well  as  iiy 
ita  own.  When  there  1)  a  single  bank, 
the  consequences  of  its  over-iiauea  fall 
entirely  upon  Itself,  but  where  there 
are  several  banks,  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  the  over-iMue  of  one  are 
partly  shared  among  its  rivals.  Thus 
the  BtimuluB  to  overtrading  is  found  to 
be  almost  irresistible ;  while  to  prevent 
the  Diischier  likely  to  ensue  from  it, 
demands  a  degree  of  tact  and  skill 
which  is  rarely  to  be  found  among  the 
managers  of  a  bank.  It  is  necessary 
for  us  to  give  some  proof  and  eiplana- 
Itnn  of  this  assertion,  as  a  contrary 
doctrine  appears  to  have  been  held  Iw 
some  members  of  the  select  cnmmittee, 
■nd  is,  we  know,  very  prevalent  else- 

The  doctrine  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  Is  thus  Intimated  in  the  exa- 
mination of  a  very  Candid  and  intelli- 
gent witness,  Mr.  Flm.  Report,  1B38, 
No.  320. 

"  Q.— Ii  there  not  this  circumilsncs 
with  regard  to  a  competition  In  the  iiiDe 
of  money,  that  althaugh  It  mny  be  trae 
that  one  bank,  of  many,  (Issuing  in  com- 
petition in  Dublin  wa  will  say,)  If  ft 
iiiued  mora  in  a  larger  pronortiao  thao 
Its  rival  banki  would  have  Its  nates  ra- 
turned  upon  it;  and  is  it  not  true  ihal 
that  would  not  operata  a>  a  check,  if  all. 


In  the  spirit  of  competition  in  a  period  of 
etcilement,  were  uso  disposed  to  iasM 
larftsly  ? 

'•  A. — Ves;  I  understand  ike  question, 
and  th(  infereDce  of  your  queation  Is 
quite  correct,  that  if  they  were  all  dis- 
posed to  over-iasue,  none  of  them  would 
fgal  the  effects  of  it,  I  am  afVald,  till  thsjr 
felt  it  so  suddenly  aa  to  prodpea  most 
diiHtrons  raaults," 

This  it  the  doctrine  lo  whieh  wa 
olyect,  and  which  we  think  can  b« 
shewn  by  demonatrativa  evidence 
to  be  inaccurate.  By  way  of  illuHni- 
tion  we  shall  snppoae  two  banks  A 
and  B,  with  ei^atl  businsts,  and  equal 
capital,  keeping  the  olrculation  of 
their  district  full  but  not  redundant 
by  an  issue  of  40,000^  eaoh,  and  that 
they  eaoh  retain  a  rMerve  of  10,0001. 
in  gold  to  meet  any  ooeasional  dfr 
mands  or  runs  that  may  be  made  upon 
tham.  Let  na  now  auppoae  tliat  bank 
A  adds  20,000  to  the  amouot  of  IM 
discounts,  and  eiamino  what  will  he 
the  eSect*  of  this  overtrading  upon 
each  bank,  In  the  first  plana  the  oil- 
culalion  will  be  excessive  to  the 
amount  of  SO.OOOJ:,  and  gold  will.  In 
due  time  be  demanded  for  tbl*  euew 
of  paper.  But  the  public  will  not 
reason  thus ;  bank  A  Baa  been  guilty 
nf  over-itiue;  there  are  too  many  of 
ita  notes  in  circulation  i  we  will  apl^y 


who 


It  gold  will  demand  It 


inks  are  distributed  through  the 
country  in  the  proportion  of  three  to 
two,  the  demand  for  gold  will  be  la 
the  same  proportion  i  thiii  IfUKW  will 
be  drawn  fVom  A,  and  MOO  from  E 
The  banks  will  then  he  thus  situated  i 
A  will  have  a  circnletlon  of  4&000, 
and  8,000  in  gold  i  B  will  have  a  cir* 
oulation  of  a2,D00J:  and  IfiOOL  in  goU. 
In  this  state  of  things  the  daily  or 
weekly  exchanges  between  the  two 
banks  will  balance  eaoh  otiier,  and  on 

^Id  will  pas*  to  either  side.    If  bank 
discounts    10,000A   of   bills  asery 
we«k,  it  will  receive  on  in  average 
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that  luin  in  p^Tineot  of  then,  of 
which  6,00(».  or  three-fii^hi  will  be 
paid  in  iu  rirari  notn,  and  4.000/.,  or 
two-firih*  In  iu  own.  It  will  th«re- 
IOT«  rdum  6,OOOJ1  everj  wetk.  to  bank 
A.  But  a«  bank  A'*  buiin«u  eiceedi 
B'a  tn  tha  piopoTEion  of  (hreo  to  two, 
it  will  diteount  15.000  eveT;  week,  and 
meive  the  wne  ainoniit  in  pay menti. 
or  thU  auoi  SjOOOL,  or  three><iftb«, 
will  be  paid  In  ill  own  note*,  and 
0,000/.,  or  two-lifthi  in  DOtu  of  bank 
B :  and  thui,  each  bank  raceiiriag  the 
MBe  amount  of  the  othar^  note*,  tha 
nebanga  will  be  made  without  tha 
tTanafer  of  any  gold  to  aillier  lide. 
Wa  hafc  giTcn  thii  eiample  to  ex- 
plain and  illotirate  thit  propoaillon, 
that  In  tha  abaence  of  any  dlicurbin^ 
eauae,  Ihe  cireulailon  maintuined  tv^ 
each  bank  will  ha  proportioned  to  tha 
aoHuDt  of  buaineti  dooa  bjr  It.  In 
the  enmple  we  have  jutt  givan,  It  ll 
to  be  ob*eived  that  the  quantity  of 
gold  In  the  bank  which  did  not  in- 
ereaac  its  diicounta,  hai  been  dlml- 
■iatiad  tn  a  (creater  ratio  than  iu  circu- 
lation. If  the  managera  are  dctiroui 
of  keeping  up  the  former  proportion 
of  Bfteeu  to  forty,  nr  three  to  eight,  It 
can  only  be  done  by  reducing  ill  dit- 
eounU  from  40,000/.,  to  about  80.000. 
Thu*  the  oier-iHue  of  one  bank  will 
derange  the  proportion  between  the 
rold  and  the  circulation  of  another 
bank,  which  can  preaerre  the  propor- 
tion only  by  rati  acinic  tu  own  di«- 
counlk  Hence  a  bank  of  iuue  may 
have  iu  gold  drained  oS  by  a  riral 
which,  if  it  ha*  capital  enough,  may 
•Ten  ruin  iu  competilor,  without  any 
ii()ury  tp  iUelf.  It  to  avoid  this  cala- 
mity it  contracts  iU  iuuei,  it  thereby 
enable!  iU  riral  to  extend  iu  buiineas 
■till  Bore,  until  at  Imt  tlie  more  mode- 
rale  bank  I*  obliged  to  give  up  buii- 
neaa  altogether.  Tbui  a  bank  way  be 
drJTtn  in  aelf-defence  to  take  up  the 
■yst«m  of  oTer.tradiiw  adopted  by  iti 
oompetiiora,  and  wliere  there  are 
tcverBl  joint-stock  bank*  of  issue,  the 
oountry  will  suffer  under  alternatiooi 
of  high  and  low  prices,  of  contidtncs 
and   panic,  of   great   eicllement   and 

KnenI  depreatlon  of  trade.  That 
ak  will  gain  moil,  which  dues  molt 
businasa  during  the  peiiod  of  excile- 
nent,  aud  ia  quickest  and  must  reso. 
lute  in  eoDiratiiuf  its  iisuet,  and  refua. 
ing  to  discount  when  the  panic  ia 
eomiog;.  A  lytteu  cu  tcarcely  he 
dgriMd  more  iigiiiifw  to  Uu  pnipfr 


riiy  of  a  great  oomneroial  nalion,  than 
thia  of  permitting  everybody  who 
wishes  it  to  make  and  issue  that  which 
i*  to  be  iu  circulating  medium,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  i*  their  intereM  to 
tMue  as  much  a*  possible  when  tha 
spirit  of  overtrading  ia  preralent,  and 
to  reduce  their  issues  when  trade 
begin*  to  itaitnate,  and  waoU  a  itimu- 
ins  to  revive'  it.  Thli  aeemi  to  be 
hinted  at  in  the  following  qucslioni 
and  anawen  in  the  report  of  1838 1 
witneu,  J.  P.  Wilkin*,  Em). 

Quel.  1051— 

"  Do  joa  think  thedistrissand  failare* 
in  1835  wara  mainly  owing  to  the  «>ea*i 
live  inn*  of  the  country  bnnksrs? 

"  A. — I  think  (he  country  bankert 

Q.  less— 

"  Are  yon  of  0]rinlon  that  any  eonntry 
bank  can  rcgulnta  iu  insM  by  a  rafai^ 
•ncB  to  the  foreign  exehangM? 

A — •■  Ai  oountry  banking  is  at  prcaaat 
eoQslituted,  it  !■  Impossitila  \  it  U  tkt 
comilTi/  banitr't  inlirat  to  withdraar  a$ 
muek  of  hit  ntighbmcr't  paper  si  JU  on 
Jrom  eireulmtion,  aad  to  put  out  his  owe," 

His  tendencv  of  rival  banki  of  iiaue 
to  overtrdding  [eads  almost  ineviubly 
to  niimeroui  liankruptciea-  It  appeaia 
by  the  report  of  1882,  Appendix 
No.  101,  that  In  the  first  thirty  year* 
of  the  present  century  348  commisaione 
of  bankrupts  issued  against  country 
bankers.  There  were  63  such  coni- 
mlaslona  in  the  four  months  ending  In 
March  1826,  each  or  the  failures  as  one 
witness  described  it,  being  like  an 
earthquake  In  the  district  in  which  it 
occurred.  In  Ireland  all  the  private 
bankeia  failed  eicept  two  or  three  In 
Dublin,  who  bad  scarcely  any  notes  in 
circulation. 

The  general  feeling  of  the  insecurity 
of  private  banks  of  iisue  led  to  tn  alte- 
ration of  the  law  so  as  to  permit  and 
encourage  the  formation  of  joint  stock 
banks.  The  altera llona  oonsiiled 
chiefly  in  these  poi nit.  Ist.  InpermiU 
ting  a  bank  to  consitt  of  mora  thee  lis 
persons.  2ndly.  In  peruiitiinK  the  twnk 
to  sue  and  be  «ued  in  the  uame  uf  one 
of  its  public  officers,  thua  removing 
the  inconvenient  necesaity  of  making  a 
nuineruu*  body  of  proprietors  partiei 
to  every  suit.  8idly.  In  annulling  ot 
modifying  many  lawt  relating  to  part- 
ners which  would  have  made  it 
almoit  imprMluwble  for  tbe  bank  to 
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transact  anj  businen  with  un;  of  ita 
ahareholdfri. 

Notwiihsianilingthese  improvements, 
the  lawa  relating  lo  joint  stock  banks 
are  Mill  liable  to  nan;  objeclionB,  and 
altbouirh    some   of    these   have   been 

Sinted  out  b;  Ihe  cominittee  a(  the 
Mue  of  Commons,  yel  no  steps  have 
been  hitherto  taken  to  remedy  them. — 
We  shall  consider  these  objections  in 
•nolher  place ;  but  even  if  the  lav  of 
joint  stock  banking  was  in  a  perfect 
state,  it  would  do  nothing  to  prevent 
the  mischiefs  that  necessarily  arise  from 
the  competition  of  rival  banks  of  issue. 
There  is  no  one  point  on  which  so  many 
witnesses  agreed  as  on  this,  that  Ihe 
multiplication  oF  banks  of  isnue  would 
be  decidedly  injurions  to  the  interests 
of  the  country.  If  it  could  be  done 
without  interfering  with  existing;  intc- 
reel*,  it  would  be  a  desirable  measure 
to  suppress  all  banks  of  iune  but  one. 
Mr.  Grote,  a  London  banker  and  noir 
one  of  the  members  for  the  city,  thus 
eipreises himself re{>onlS32,  No.4764. 

"  If  tbsre  ba  oua  bauli  of  istae  oalyi 
Jm  get  the  circulation  contidered  as  a 
wliole.  which  would  be  impossibl*  if  the 
circulation  were  distributed  among  lix  or 
tight  or  (en  banks.  Witli  one  bank  of 
inue  only,  if  that  bank  had  been  pUced 
nnder  the  control  ofpublicity,  you  hnva  a 
much  belter  secarity  for  tbs  circuhition 
being  adminiilered  upoa  fixed  principles, 
and  enlarged  orcoatraciedwilliaconaUnt 
reference  to  the  Foreign  eichiiDges  Umo 
you  u'Ould  hsva  if  tUera  were  lis  or  eight 
or  ten  tunki.  No  one  among  theie  com- 
peting banks  would  Le  either  able  or 
willing  to  ToeHure  its  own  aepHrate  iasars 
with  reference  to  that  toial  of  circalnting 
medium  which  might  be  proper  for  tlie 
country  at  the  moment.  Each  bank 
would  study  principally  the  means  oF  in- 
Creuing  ita  own  part  of  the  circulation, 
and  would  be  templed  lo  extend  Its  Issues, 
not  at  the  time  when  it  might  be  desira- 
ble for  Ihe  circulalioD  generally  that  Ihey 
ahould  be  extended,  bat  at  any  time  whan 
there  was  n  prospect  of  unusual  profit,  or 
of  acquiring  new  connexions,  taking  tbe 
chance  at  Ireiag  able  lo  supplant  the  notes 
of  other  banks." 


The  evidence  of  the  Iri»h  i 
wilh  the  exception  of  Messrs.  Dunne 
and  O'Callag'han,  two  direciort  of  the 
Hibernian  bank,  la  lo  the  same  elTGFt. 
The  reader  will  presently  hate  an  op- 
portunity of  eatimating  tbe  Tilne  of 
ibcK  gentlemen'*  CTiduce. 
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The  advantafe  <^  having  the  c«r- 
rency  regulated  by  one  great  bank  of 
issue  has  been  admitted  in  the  case  of 
Fnirland,  for  although  in  most  puts  of 
England  unlimltedcumpelition  in  bank- 
ing is  perinilted,  still  so  bank  of  ioae 
eicejit  the  bank  of  England  can  be 
established  within  65  mile*  of  the 
metropolis.  By  this  lestrictioB  tb« 
advantage  of  a  single  bank  of  isiueti 
given  to  an  important  cominerciil  dia> 
trici,  and  indirectly  the  whole  eoualtj 
feels  Ihebeneht  of  il,BincetbeCDrreiKy 
in  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  must  b«  ina 
great  measure  regulated  by  its  coudi- 
tion  in  London.  Ireland  has  hitheita 
enjoyed  a  similar  privilege,  from  a  lav 
providing  that  no  bank  wilh  more  ihaa 
six  partners  shall  issue  notes  within  tfty 
miles  of  Dublin  except  the  bank  M 
Irelaod.  There  is  ihis  difference  be- 
tween the  exclusive  privilarc  ol  the 
hank  of  England  and  that  of  tlie  balk 
of  Ireland.  In  Ihe  Loudon  district  ao 
banker  can  issue  bank  notes.  In  the 
Dublin  district  any  bank  can,  provided 
it  do  not  consist  of  more  than  six 
partners.  The  Dublin  district  is  aba 
much  smaller  IhaD  the  London  oae: 
as  Dublin  is  on  ihe  sea  the  dislrid 
measured  by  distance  is  only  a  staiiciF- 
cle.  But  as  the  siie  of  the  district  i> 
not  of  much  importance,  the  bank  of 
Ireland  wilh  iu  present  privities  bai 
been  hitherto  able  to  regulate  the 
currency  and  lo  prevent  it  from  beiag 
redundant  or  dcGcient  in  the  miM 
remote  district*. 

It  is  not  lo  be  supposed  ihat  Ihe 
exclusive  pTivileges  which  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  has  so  long  enjoyed  could  be 
regarded  without  envy  which  Ihe  bank 
of  England  has  not  escaped. 

■■  A  jealousy  and  envy  of  Iha  pi'o^i 
rity  of  Iha  Bank  of  Enicfand  has  givta 
rise  to  much  officious  meddling  by  putiM 
who  have  eihibiUtd  nothing  bat  lotu 
ignorsnce  of  sound  piinciplei  both  « 
currency  and  of  baulung.  Thsi»  i** 
longing  to  pnctlclpat*  in  aom*  sappcss* 
mysterious  advantages  whick  Iba  p***' 
to  iasDS  papsr  money  affords." 

We  quolo  from  a  small  panphM 
which  na*  lately  appeared  by  Mr. 
Drummond,  and  the  passage  may  be 
rquiilly  applied  tothoae  who  desire  iht 
abolition  of  ihe  Bank  of  Ireland^ 
privileges.  Mr.  Drummond,  like  e>eiT 
one  else  who  has  taken  pain*  to  uader- 
stand  the  qneitioD  it   in   bratu  « 
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having'  the  cnrrencj  supplied  by  one 
great  bank  of  iuae.  This  opinion  ii 
Dot  cunfiiieil  to  the  friends  of  ihc  Bank 
of  England.  It  is  g^nerallj  held  by 
the  London  bankers,  than  whom  the 
wotld  does  not  contain  a  elau  of  men 
more  convenant  with  the  principle* 
of  banking  and  of  currency.     In  the 

fear  ISST.apamphlel  appeared  written 
y  Mr.  Jones  Lloyd  and  entitled  "  re- 
flectiotti  Bugfeatad  by  a  peruial  of  Mr. 
Uoraeley  Palmer's  pamphlet  on  the 
canies  and  consequencct  of  the  pres- 
Mteon  the  money  market.'  Mr.  Lloyd 
cenwrea  very  severely  the  conduct  of 
the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  dirapprOTe*  of  the  principles  upon 
which  they  profewed  to  be  guided,  yet 
he  couclnde*  with '" 


■'  That  nndaubtadly  an  adherence  to 
tOBod  yrineiptcs  would  lead  to  the  eoncln- 
BOD  that  the  iuae*  of  pnpsr  money  shonU 
b«  confined  to  oos  body  antrusted  with 
loll  power  and  control  over  the  isaun. 
and  made  «iclu>i*s1y  retponsible  for  the 
regnlatioa  of  their  amount" — paga  52, 

And  io  page  53  he  urges — 
"The  importance  of  diracling  tha  at- 
tention of  the  puiilic  to  the  following 
poinla.  Hrst — Tha  propriety  of  teeuriii)!:, 
atreDgtbening,  and  if  poaalbla  extending 
the  monopoly,  as  regnrda  currency,  nf  (ha 
centnl  iaauer,  with  tha  view  of  rendering 
the  indirect  control  which  it  can  eiarciaa 
over  anbordinale  isaoera  more  powerful 
and  effectual." 

But  it  it  DnneceMary  to  multiply 
■alhoriliea  on  so  plain  a  point.  Let  us 
rather  direct  our  attention  to  the  argu. 
neota  osed  against  it,  and  which  all 
rett  OD  the  abuse  of  this  one  word 
noDopoly.  By  the  use  of  the  word 
they  ttrive  to  attach  to  the  priirilc^es 
of  the  Bank  of  Irelandihe  odium  which 
properly  belongs  to  monopolies  in 
trade.  But  the  eicluaive  privileges  of 
the  Bank  of  [reland  or  of  England  do 
Dot  conatilute  a  monopoly ;  they  are 
more  properly  to  be  deemed  a  delega- 
tion for  the  good,  of  the  public  of 
certaio  powera,  nalumllj  inherent  in 
the  sovereign,  viz.  the  power  of  mnking 
uonej,  and  of  fixing  the  values  and 
denominations  of  coins.  There  is  no 
Aiir  comparison  between  tlie  office  of 
itauing  money,  and  the  trades  to  which 
it  iaaoroelimes  compared.  As  any  man 
that  chooaca,  it  it  taid,  may  become  a 
' '  — ^  wb;  maj  be  ikot  beoome  a 
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banker  7  We  answerttaat  he  may,  but 
that  he  muet  not  make  papi;r  money, 
which  is  not  any  part  of  the  proper 
buainess  of  a  banker.  But  why  may 
not  he  make  bank  notes  for  thoae  who 
wish  to  receive  them,  with  equal  free- 
dom at  be  may  make  shoes  for  all? 
The  answer  is  obvious,  one  la  a  public, 
and  the  other  a  private  business.  If 
the  shoemaker  makes  too  many  shoes, 
he  injures  only  himself,  if  he  makes  bad 
ones,  he  injures  only  hia  cuatomert,  the 
rest  of  the  public  are  unconcerned  about 
the  matter.     Prudeuceand  caution  will 

Erevent  any  man  from  being  injured  by 
im.  But  no  caution  can  prevent  the 
public  from  sufTeriog  by  the  miscon- 
duct of  the  banker.  Hia  bankruptcy  or 
over-trading  may  involve  hundreds  in 

vilh  him.  The  public  are  therefore 
entitled  to  be  protected  by  law  agalnat 
an  injury  from  whii!h  by  any  degree  of 
prudence  they  cannot  protect  then- 
selvea,  Beaides  there  is  no  analojry 
between  the  two  trades.  The  ahoe- 
maker  by  bia  industry  creates  wealih. 
He  makes  a  pair  of  shoes.  The  value 
which  hia  labour  adda  to  the  raw 
material  is  a  natural  value,  altogether 
independent  of  any  assistance  derived 
from  the  law.  All  that  he  requires 
from  the  law  is  that  which  the  legislator 
cannot  without  iajusticc  refuse  to  any 
man.  He  asks  for  protection  to  his  lilo 
and  property,  and  liberty  to  make  end 
sell  nis  shoes,  that  is  freedom  to  hit 
industry.  He  does  not  want  the  law  to 
confer  any  Bueciel  qnajity,  or  value  wa-ia 
tlie  commodity  in  which  he  deals.  Not 
so  with  the  banker.     He  iigns  a  one 
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alue  of  that  n  . 
power  of  passing  aa  monpy,  ia  entirely 
the  creation  of  the  law.  Even  at  com- 
mon law  a  bank  note  was  not  negotla* 
ble.     The  atate  therefore  impoaea  no 

freedom,  wlien  it  merely  declares  the 
terms  upon  which  a  promissory  note 
shall  be  negotiable.  A  note  fur  a 
amuller  sum  than  one  pound  ia  illegal. 
No  bank  can  make  :  it  why  may  not  the 
Stale  eoually  declare  that  except  under 
particular  circumalancet,  bank  notea  of 
larger  value  ahall  not  be  nef;ociatcd  't 

The  establiahment  of  joint  stock 
banks  only  prul'eises  to  prevent  one 
evil  incident  to  private  banks,  viz., 
their  lialiiliiy  to  failure,  and  this  it  does 
imperlectly.  But  all  the  other  cvilt 
ariaing  from  an  exceit  of  booking,  or 
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from  nitmaiugement  an  promoted  in 
a  greater  degree  bj  joipt  ttock  bank* 
than  by  private  baolien.  All  the  eTi- 
dence  taken  before  the  comtnitteet 
tend*  to  ihew  that  joint  itock  banks  ara 
not  10  diicreell/  manuged  as  private 
bank*.  Indeed,  the  laine  may  be  pre- 
dicated oT  every  joint  etock  concent. — 
The  pud  agent  of  a  numerout  proprio- 
tary  never  will  diiplay  the  lam* 
Tigileace,  economy,  and  fore«i[rht  h  the 
iadiTidual  acting  for  himwif  whoee 
whole  interetti  are  involved  in  iha 
concern,  and  who  reaps  the  reward 
eoUre  of  his  good  or  bad  aucceii.  We 
ahill  eay  do  more  at  present  on  this 
part  of  the  subject,  as  we  propose  In  a 
future  number  to  explain  inoTe  Tally  the 
principle*  upon  wfaicli  jointstock  banks 
nave  niiherto  been  conducted,  especi- 
ally in  (his  country,  and  the  ackuovr- 
ledgcd  defect!  in  the  present  ttala  of 
the  law  relating  to  them.  It  ii  the 
more  neceHaiy  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  ineie  defect*,  since  not- 
wlthitanding  the  mischiefs  which  they 
havecBUsed,  the  legislature  has  hitherto 
■hewn  no  diepoiition  to  remove  them. 
But  it  It  with  their  injurious  influence 
Upon  the  currency  we  are  at  preiont 
concerned,  and  this  can  never  cease  as 
long  as  joint  stock  banks  are  permitted 
to  iHue  paper  money,  no  matter  how 
perfect  tneir  constitution  may  be  in 
erery  olber  respect. 

The  effects  of  rival  banks  uf  issue  on 
the  fluotuations  of  trade  may  be  thus 
briefly  described.  When  trade  ii  pros- 
perou),  and  prices  are  high,  the  cur* 
rency  of  the  country  will  bear  some 
addition  to  be  mude  to  it  without  being 
therebr  depreciated.  Each  bank  will 
struggle  that  this  addirion  shall  proceed 
from  its  own  issues,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose will  discount  more  paper  upon 
more  liberal  term*  than  before.  From 
this  conduct  of  the  banks,  trade  will 
receive  an  additional,  an  unnatural,  bnt 
&  temporary  impetus.  Manuftcturers 
and  merchants  will  make  and  impart  a 
larger  quantity  of  goods  for  which  they 
anticipate  a  speedy  sale  upon  credit,  at 
the  same  time  pnrchasers  are  more 
ready  to  give  billi,  ai  they  ate  confident 
that  when  the  bills  come  to  maturity 
they  can  easily  procure  money  to  pay 
them  from  the  banks.  While  this  state 
of  things  continues,  all  is  prutperoua, 
and  the  banka  in  particular  make  targe 
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gradnallT  tarn  and  become  advene,  the 
stock  of  gold  in  the  banker's  hinds 
rapidly  diminishes.  Every  bank  is 
obliged  to  contract  its  disciiunts  oflen 
Tery  abruptly,  and  it  hsnpy  if  by  toch 
a  course  it  can  avert  the  impending 
ruin.  But  this  conduct,  altfaough  it 
may  lave  the  banks,  is  necesurily  fal- 
lowed by  a  paralysis  of  trade,  and 
general  public  distress.  Those  who 
expected  with  eonfidence  to  fuifli  their 
engagements  by  getting  their  bill*  dis- 
counted are  disappointed,  and  are 
either  reduced  to  intolvenoyor  obliged 
at  great  loss  to  force  an  immediate  sale  , 
oftheirgoodsina  dull  and  overstocked 
market.  The  pubtio  soarcely  able  to 
fulfil  their  eiisting  engagements,  are 
unwilling  to  enter  upon  new  ones. — 
Most  people  then  discover  llist  during 
the  eadtement,  thoy  purchased  a 
greater  quantity  oF  goods  than  they  can 
•ither  dispose  of,  or  afford  to  keep  on 
hand*.  Money  becomes  every  day 
more  scarce,  and  good*  fail  in  vslue 
with  itill  greater  rapidity.  The  de- 
pression of  trade  make*  that  arooont  of 
currency  redundant,  which  in  ordinary 
times  would  not  be  more  than  suiSci cut 
to  conduct  the  exchanges  of  thu  com- 
munity. The  demand  for  gold  there- 
fore continues  for  exportation,  same 
of  the  worst  conducted  banks  ire 
unable  to  withstand  the  presiure,  [bey 
stop  payment,  then  k  public  panic 
arises,  and  gold  i*  demanded  for  hoird- 
ing  as  well  as  exportation.  To  this 
latter  demand  there  is  no  limit.  Th( 
d  for  eiporlation  ceiae* 
currency  ii  suffinenily 
coDtrsctcd,  for  the  eichaogea  then 
must  turn  i  but  the  demand  fur  gold  for 
hoirding  proceeds  with  lugmenled  n^ 
pidity,  it  ii  like  an  epldemii^  one  mia 
run* 'to  the  bank  for  gold,  becante  h* 
*ee«  hii  neighbour  do  the  same,  lad 
this  demand  ma^  continue  as  long  u  a 
bank  note  remams  io  the  hands  of  the 
public.  It  it  like  the  plague,  or  myother 
infectious  disease  which  may  oeiie  of 
itself,  although  no  human  power  can 
arrest  its  progress.  In  ihli  geosral 
calamity  the  pooreMare  ovcrwhelnisd, 
the  wealthy  aloue  survive  the  shock.— 
After  a  few  months  trade  recommeoct* 
and  is  conducted  for  some  time  with 
considerable  caution  :  confidence  gra- 
dually revives  t  the  banks  increaie  [heir 
iesue*  i  trade  becomes  more  livelpr,  and 
then  the  former  events  occur  in  the 
earns  order  a*  before  ;  and  at  long  ai 
lival  bank*  aie  peroiitled  to  maka  paper 
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aoMf ,  tb*M  trVl  be  ■  perpetual  rtdi- 
•itude  or  trade  in  D»rly  the  following 


Tbe  period  or  thii  circle  ii  aboat  five 

En,  W  the  ca[ariilt]r  hit  liilherta 
n  mitigated  bj  the  aisi^tance  which 
the  Bank  or  England  and  the  BanL  of 
Ireland  haTc  been  able  to  give  lo  olher 
tiank*  in  ieuoni  of  public  dialreu. 

But.  If  to  avoid  those  evils,  it  It 
neceMary  that  one  irreat  ineiltutlon 
■bodid  pojiseu  the  means  of  regulating 
the  circniiitloii  of  the  metropolilan 
dhlrirt  directly,  and  that  of  the  rest  of 
Ireland    indirectl/,    it    folluwi    ai   a 


r  than  ihe 
present  Bank  of  Ireland.  It  is  a  body 
slready  in  eiiMence,  and  long  accus- 
tomed  to  ei^rclte  irilh  discretion  ihoie 

flowers  which  we  contend  must  be 
odged  somowbere.  Its  paid-up  capital 
exceeds  the  amoant  or  the  capitals 
of  all  Ihe  other  tanks  in  Ireland 
combined.*  Its  notes  have  never  fhllen 
into  discredit,  and  have  been  so  well 
eiecuted  u  to  defy  the  arta  of  the 
forger.  In  seasons  of  alarm,  it  feels  do 
■ppreheosion  fbr  it*  own  safety  and  is 
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able,  and  has  proved  Itsdf  willing  to 
afford  asaistance  toother  banks.  It  is 
to  Dublin,  all  that  the  Bank  of  England 
ii  to  London,  and  comparing  the  two 
banks,  and  the  two  countries,  Ihe  Bank 
of  [relaod  will  not  sulfer  by  tlte  com* 
parison.  This  laat  siatemeot  may  ap< 
pear  ilmoit  a  paradox  lo  those  who  are 
aware  of  the  great  wealth  of  the  Banlc 
of  England,  and  of  the  prudence  of  its 
directors,  and  yet  we  shall  prove  the  &ct 
by  reference  to  authentic  documenta, 
and  without  offering  aoy  disparagement 
to  Che  Bank  of  England,  we  assert  tliat 
the  Bank  of  Ireland  need  not  shrink 
from  a  comparison  wiih  that  powerful 
and  wealthy  body.  We  shall  have 
occasion  at  the  same  time  to  notice  the 
charges  that  have  been  made  against 
the  Bank  oF  Ireland,  and  the  nature  of 
the  evidence  brought  forward  to  oppose 
a  renewal  of  Its  chsirter. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  compare  the 
capitnU  of  those  two  great  banks.  The 
capital  of  the  Bunk  of  England  is 
£14,5Sg,000  vide  repcirt  183:i.  Q.  44? 
J.  Horsley  Palmer.  That  of  the  Bunk 
of  Ireland  is  X8,a00,000  of  the  late 
Irish  currency  or  i£2,76e,S30  sterling 
(report  1887,  Appendix  P.  148)  being 
about  onC'liril)  part  of  the  capital  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  tio  one 
pretends  that  the  lelatlvg  wealth  and 
trade  of  the  two  countries  is  not  in  a 
much  greater  proportion  than  five  to 
one  on  the  side  Of  England.  Our 
reudeis  arc  aware  that  at  the  time  of 
the  union  the  contrihutiona  of  the  two 
Countries  to  the  public  revenue  was 
fixed  at  the  proportion  of  17  to  3  or  8-S 
to  1,  that  oeing  supposed  to  be  the 
proportion  of  the  relative  capabilities  of 
the  tu'o  kingdoms,  and  that  since  the 
union  England  hu  contributed  in  a 
much  fcreater  proportion.  The  trade 
of  Englund  is  more  than  twenty  times 
that  01  Ireland,  and  if  instead  of  com- 


*  The  retnrni  mads  to  Parliamsnt  give  us  the  followinK  l^t  of  all  the  Joint  Stock 
Banks  in  Ireland  with  their  reapecUvs  paid  up  capttali.  HilMmian  Bank  2dO,00OJ: ; 
Provincial  do.  491, 78(M.;  {fortharn  do.  122,873J1  i  Belfaat  do.  12A,0(KU  |  AgricuU 
t«ur*l  &C.  do.  3J2.7BM. ;  National  Bank,  Ennliiih  piopriston,  343,975^  ;  Dm  Irish 
Broprietor^  166,362/.  ;  Royal  Bnalc  199,27^/.  (  Southern  Bank  SO.OOOf. ;  Total 
2,00-2,956^  or  th*  nboVB,  the  Soutbern  Biinli  hsi  fnlted  sines  the  raturn  wu  made, 
and  the  Agricultural  and  Commerciiil  Bunk  stopped  pnymeot  for  u  time,  and  lost  by 
bad  debt*  and  inismaDBgemenC  about  100,000'.  of  its  capital.  BoideB.  mniiy  of  Ihoie 
bank)  are  proprietors  of  several  of  their  own  sharei.  which  Comes  to  the  tarns  thing  as 
If  IhoM  shnrei  had  never  existed,  and  orcssions  a  deduction  to  thiit  amount  from  their 
real  capital,  lo  that  we  may  fairly  compute  that  the  paid  up  capital  of  all  tha  Joint 
ilock  iHinks  in  Ireland  does  not  amount  to  one  tnillion.  The  paid  up  capital  of  the 
Bank  of  Inland  is  3,000,0001.  late  cnrrency,  and  lU  capital  including  baildings,  mtt- 
dtBMj,  (ke.)  •»!  ntanvd  fntlt,  hai  been  conpated  M  nearly  oik«  uri  a  half  ibM  •am. 
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parinj^  the  kin^oms  we  compare  the 

twocapiulcilics.theaiimediliiroporlioa 
will  be  found  lo  ciist.  Tims  if  we 
compare  thu  capitult  of  the  two  grrat 
national  baiik»  with  the  want*  o\'  the 
two  coimtriea,  the  advantage  will  be 
fouDd  on  the  side  of  the  Bank  of 
Ireland.  But  a*  it  ii  admitted  that  the 
capital  of  the  Bank  of  England  U  fullj 
equal  lo  the  duties  it  hai  to  perform, 
and  ii  an  ample  gaarantee  for  iti 
Bolvencj  under  anj  circumeiances.  we 
may  eafely  predicate  the  tame  thing 
reipecting  the  Bank  of  Ireland, 

Thij  undoubted  Balvencj  of  the  Bank 
of  Ireland,  the  capabilitv  of  instanta- 
neouslj'  mectinj^  anj  demand  that  ii 
likelj  to  be  made  upon  it,  \»  the 
grealeit  merit  whieh  it  can  poaiibi; 
poaseu  aa  a  na.tionBl  bank,  and  it  aeemt 
to  be  universallj  admitted,  lis  greatest 
enemies  hare  not  ventured  to  dpny 
that  it  deaerves  this  praiee.  Thus  Mr. 
Pirn  to  Q.  446.  •*  I  ncTei  knew  either 
[he  bauk  of  IielaiiJ  or  bank  of  Eng- 
land paper  diicredited."  And  ag^in  Mr, 
Wilson,  report  1838  to  Q.  1G38. 

"  The  pnUic  at  large  nem  periBctly 
welt  utiiSed  with  the  Bank  of  Iralnnd 
Dole,  and  nerir  in  aay  panic  thiit  I 
Tecolleel,  or  have  heard  of,  hai  Ihara 
heaa  tha  ilighteit  diacredit  throws  npoa 
the  Bnnk  of  Ireland  note,  thepuUlic  have 
been  ia  all  caaea  williag  to  receive  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  note."  Q.  1060,  ■•  Has 
there  aver  been  anj  run  upon  jou  ?  A. 
Not  of  any  aignification." 

Again  Mr.  Needliam,  one  or  the 
directors  of  the  Ro}al  Bunk,  a  rival 
eatabliahmeat,  gives  this  evidence,  re- 
port 1838,  Q.  1714. 

"  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  it 
would  be  expedient  in  any  future  altera- 
tioD  of  tha  law,  that  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
note  should  hs  made  a  Itga]  tender  in 
Ireland,  in  the  aaniB  way  in  which  a  Bank 
of  Enftland  note  ia  made  a  legal  tender  in 
England  ?"  A.  "  I  should  think  it  a 
very  dealnible  r^ulalioD."  Q-  1715, 
"  Have  you  ever  known  a  Bnnk  of 
Ireland  note  prMtically  discredited  in 
Imlandr  A.  Nbvkb.  Q.1716,  "You 
have  never  benrd  of  any  such  7"    ■>  A. 

Npit  in  importance  lo  Ihe  toNency 
of  the  baiiL  which  issues  a  mite  is  its 
tecurity  from  forgery.  What  uveila  it 
to  the  public  that  the  note  if  good  is 
aure  to  be  paid,  if  the/  cannot  feel 
tolerabi;  mue  tbat  the  note  which  i* 
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offered  to  them  is  a  good  one.  It  most 
be  received  with  caution  and  diltrast  ; 
whereas  paper,  to  fulHl  properly  the 
functions  of  money,  shuuld  be  received 
without  fear  or  heaitation  by  all  classes 
of  aocieiy,  so  that  every  man  ma^ 
readily  know  what  he  posseasea.  It  ii 
not,  indeed,  easy  to  compute  to  what 
extent  forgery  is  carried  in  either 
country,  but  the  relative  eitents  in 
England  and  Ireland  may  be  thui 
ascertained  with  sufficient  accuracy — 
The  end  of  a  forged  note's  career  ii 
geneTally  to  be  prceented  at  the  b»nk 
for  payment  The  person  who  is  so 
unfortunate  astQ  receive  a  forged  note 
is  not  likely  lo  be  aatiafied  with  any 
unauthorized  individual's  aasertioo  tb«t 
it  it  forged :  he  will  take  the  firrt 
convenient  opportunity  of  presenting  it 
lo  the  bank  before  he  puts  up  with  th« 
loss.  The  number  of  forged  notea, 
therefore,  presented  for  payment  at  the 
bank  will  give  some  idea  of  the  total 
number  of  rorgeriea ;  and  as  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  proportion 
of  those  prcseated  to  those  which  are 
cot  presented  is  different  in  the  two 
countries,  we  mayfairly  assume  that  the 
relative  number  of  forged  nolee  pre- 
sented for  payment  in  the  two  countriea 
is  B  just  criterion  of  the  propoliotuU 
extent  to  which  forgery  prevails  in 
each.  We  have  returns  of  such  pre- 
senlatioDS.  In  report  1833,  Appendix, 
No.  62,  is  "  an  account  of  rorf[eriea 
of  Bank  Notes  discovered  to  be  forged, 
by  presentation  for  payment  or  other. 
wiBe.'  This  return  extends  only  to  th« 
preceding  four  years,  and  from  it  we 
find  tbai  in  tboae  four  years  there  were 
3.289  forged  notes  discovered,  of  which 
the  nominal  value  was  £9,8.44.  This 
relura  relates  solely  to  the  Bank  of 
England  notea.  But  in  report  1697, 
appendix  No.  ^8,  there  is  "  an  accouat 
of  furgeries  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
notes  discovered  lo  be  forged,  by 
presenlHtiou  for  payment,  or  olfierwiie, 
during  the  last  four  yeara."  From  this 
return  it  appears  that  in  those  fbar 
years  there  were  597  forged  notes,  and 
that  tbeir  nominal  value  was  £757  lOi. 
Thus  Iheloss  which  thepublic  sustained 
by  forgery  of  Bank  of  Ireland  notes 
is  not  one-tweirth  of  that  caused  by 
forgery  of  Bank  of  England  notes — 
But  it  the  notes  had  been  equallv  well 
engraved  in  both  countries,  the  loss  in 
each  ought  to  have  been  in  proportion 
to  the  circulation  which  in  England 
wu  on  aoavenge^lff^OD^WO,  uid  ia 
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iKland  X2,700^00,or  moro  than  one- 
Nslh.  Thiu  a  perton  receiving  4  lum 
ID  appareat  fiink  of  England  noEci 
incura  twice  as  much  risk  or  (uSerinK 
from  Torgetj  at  if  the  tame  sum  bad 
been  paid  to  him  in  nominal  Bank  uf 
Ireland  note*.     And  yet,  the  citcuni' 

brounibis  to  furj^ciiM  in  Ireland. — 
Small  notes  are  alcaja  most  apt  to  be 
forged,  because  people  are  leu  CJuiious 
in  receiving  them  ;  and  in  Ireland  the 
circuUtion  of  imall  notei,  that  is,  of 
Doles  under  £5  in  Talue,  exceeded  one 
million,  while  in  England  the  circulation 
of  iuch  notes  traa  only  about  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  It  was  of 
thetmall  notei,  almost  eiclujively,  tiiat 
the  forgeries  were  committed  in  Ireland. 
Then:  were  1369  forged  Banli  of  Eng- 
land notes  of  £5  and  upwards  during 
fonr  years,  and  during  an  equal  period, 
only  one  Bank  of  Ireland  note  of  £5 
or  upwards  was  forged,  viz :  a  tolitarf 
£10  note,  which  was  detected  In  the 
year  1834.  The  evidence  gitca  in 
the  report!  clearly  shows  what  indeed 
I*  matter  of  public  notoriety,  that  this 
MCUiity  of  IDe  public  from  forgery  of 
Bank  of  Ireland  notes  ii  owing  to  the 
akill  and  ingenuity  with  which  they 
have  been  executed,  and  may,  there- 
fore, he  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  as  an  instance  of  the 
good  conduct  of  the  directors. 

As  to  the  amount  of  the  Bank  of  Ire- 
land circulation,  it  is  sufficieot  for  the 
wants  of  the  country,  and  yet  not  redun. 
dant.  This  follows  Irum  thi.- fact  that  very 
little  gold  circulates,  which  would  nut 
be  the  case  if  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
circulation  was  deficient,  and  that  there 
is  no  demand  for  gold,  which  would  be 
the  case  if  it  were  redundant.  Thus, 
ai  a  bank  of  issue,  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
fulfils  iu  duly  to  the  public  in  the  most 
perfect  manner,  keeping  it  conitantly 
supplied  with  a  circulation,  neither  de- 
ficient nor  redundant,  of  notes  payable 
on  demand  by  a  budv  of  nnqueslion- 
able  solvency,  and  with  a  security  from 
forgery  which  the  Bank  of  England 
has   been   unable  to   procure  for  her 

With  respect  to  the  accommodation 
afforded  to  the  trading  interests,  and 
lo  the  public  at  lurge  by  those  two 
institution!,  it  is  not  difficult  to  show 
that  the  Bank  of  Ireland  will  not 
suffer  from  the  comnarison,  whether 
the  accommodation  which  it  affords  is 
comiiared  with  the  neceteitiea  of  the 
'Vot.  XV. 
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country  or  the  iTailable  reioarcM  of 
the  bank.     In  making  this  oomparison, 

however,  we  by  no  meana  Imply  that 
the  excellence  of  a  national  bank  is  to 
be  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  mer- 
cantile pa|*er  which  it  disconnts.  On 
the  contrary,  its  more  important  duties 
require  that  it  should  not  discount  near 
so  much  in  proportion  to  its  capital  at 
other  banks  may  do  with  comparatiTfl 
safely  1  but  as  a  charge  has  been  made 
against  the  Bank  of  Ireland  of  not 
discounting  enough,  we  shall  meet  this 
charge  in  the  lirst  instance  by  compar- 
ing its  conduct  in  this  respect  with 
thut  of  the  Bank  of  England.  It  ap- 
pears from  Report,  18^,  Appendix. 
No.  45,  that  the  average  amount  of 
bills  and  notes  under  discount  at  the 
Bank  of  England  during  the  four 
years  preceding  the  return  was  alwut 
j£2,&00,000  i  and  by  a  similar  reiutit 
from  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  it  appears 
that  the  average  amount  of  bills  and 
notes  under  discount  by  the  letter  bank 
for  the  same  four  years  amounts  to 
£2,800,000.  See  Report,  1837,  Ap- 
pendix, No.  23.  iTius  the  roturas 
Erovo  that  the  Bank  of  Ireland  abso- 
itely  discounts  a  greater  amount  of 
bills  than  the  Bank  of  England  1  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  it  dis- 
counts much  more  than  tbe  other  rela- 


we  believe,  that  in  ordinary  times  tbe 
Bank  of  Ireland  could  not  dlscotint 
much  more  than  it  does,  without  male- 
riuUy  endangering  its  power  of  per- 
furmiog  its  other  duties.  By  dmng  so, 
the  proprietors  of  bank  stock  might 
receive  a  greater  dividend,  but  the 
security  of  the  public  would  be  sacri- 
ficed to  their  private  interests.  Tho 
duties  of  the  bank  of  issue  are  thai 
described  by  J.  Horsiey  Palmer  in  hii 
auswer  to  question  198,  Report,  ItiSa: 

"  The  Bank  of  Englaud  is  rcquirsd  to 
provide  a  r«quiute  supply  of  paper  money 
for  the  areraga  circulation  of  th«  sphere 
in  which  it  acta,  and  to  uphold  public  and 
private  credit  whan  called  upon.  When 
commercial  credit  is  affected,  it  is  in  such 
limes  that  ths  credit  of  a  great  badj  like 
the  Bank  of  Englaud  is  aviulable  to 
uphold  the  credit  of  the  country." 

How  could  the  Bank  of  Ireland  in 
1636  have  given  the  assistance  which 
it  did  to  other  banks,  if  like  them  it 
bad  Haded  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
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Hi  TMcniTcei.  In  ^^port  I8S3,  Mr 
Pierce  Mahony,  no  parllcnlBr  friend  of 
the  Bank  of  Ireland,  l«  uked,  Q.  4098, 

"  Are  To«  Bwara  that  Id  (h«  pro- 
pen  of  llmt  preunrs  (lii;  the  pre*. 
■ore  Id  1836,)  the  BenU  of  IreleDd 
interpoted  with  the  >id  of  iU  credit  in 
■spport  of  the  banking  intereit  of  the 
Munlrj."  A.  "Yet,  they  did.  Ao- 
eordiag  to  the  lieet  of  m;  iuforniRlion, 
Ibtre  were  but  Ihres  beulli  that  did  not 
rel  uaietanoi  tboie  were  Lntouche'e, 
Boyle  and  Co'i.,  and  tbe  ProTJaciaJ 
Bank  of  Irelaad;  I  mean  Lyi" " 


A  further  proof  of  the  exeitiona 
made  by  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  to  up- 
botd  the  credit  of  the  other  lianka  ii, 
that  although  the  average  amount  of 
fold  and  silver  coin  in  iti  chests,  da- 
ling  the  year  1836,  and  the  four  pre> 
ceding  years,  exceeded  700,0001  (lee 
Beport  1837,  Appendix  No.  29,)  ;et 
la  that  jear  toej  imported  about 
400/)00  eoTereign*.  See  T.  Wilton's 
wiewcr  h)  question  1,000,  Report  1838. 
This  gold  was  brought  over  to  supply 
the  watita  of  other  banks.    See  Report 

Answer  to  Q.  1071  > 

"  I  coDceiTe  BO ;  bat  I  may  be  psrmiU 
led  to  add,  that  on  looking  back  to  the 
ttantactioaa  that  took  place  during  the 
panic  in  October  and  November,  1836  j 
tba  displacement  of  gold  that  arose  io  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  and  ita  bnnche*,  from 
the  calls  unconnected  with  the  supply  of 
other  banks,  did  not,  at  any  one  period) 
exceed  a0,000i^'- 

But  certainly  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
could  not  hare  given  this  assistance  to 
other  banks,  if  it  had  traded  in  equal 
proportion  by  the  discount  of  commer- 
cial  bills.  On  the  contrary,  it,  too, 
would  have  felt  the  pressure,  and  have 
been  obliged  to  increase  the  general 
distress  by  reducing  its  discounts,  and 
contracting  its  circulation ;  and  other 
banks,  instead  of  receiving  the  assis- 
tance for  which  they.  Applied,  would 
hase  fbund  it,  like  themselves,  entfaged 
it)  an  ardnoui  struggle  for  mera  exis- 
tence. And  jet,  strange  to  say,  this 
caution  of  the  bank,  to  keep  the  chief 
part  of  its  resources  available  to  meet 
•very  irreat  emergency,  and  not  to  be 
■educed  into  an  oppoiite  line  oF  con- 
duct by  any  temptation  oF  immediate 
prttBt,  hu  been  made  the  foundation  of 
ft  Mrioti*  charge  against  it. 


In  the  report  of  1838  Ihii  charge  ii 
advanced  by  Mr.  I.  Callaghan,  and 
Mr.  J.  Dunne  i  we  shall  examine  their 
evidence,  and  give  op  the  entire  que»> 
tion  if  we  fail  to  prove,  that  their  an- 
swers to  questions  put  to  them  by  the 
committee,  show  a  recklessness  of  as- 
sertion, and  a  sophistry  of  argument, 
that  a  radical  orator  would  scarcely 
venture  to  employ  in  addressing  s  moo 
at  the  Corn- Exchange. 

In  the  Report  of  1838,  Mr.  Ignatius 
Callaghan  gives  the  following  evidence 
to  show  the  superiority  of  the  Hiber* 
nian  Bank  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  in 
proportion  to  iu  resources  : — 

'•  Q.  1240.  Can  yon  state  the  arersga 
aannat  extent  with  which  yon,  with  a 
capital.'oF  S50,000/.  discount  bills  for  ner- 
ehants  in  Dublin?" 

This  question  was  put  to  him  b^ 
Mr.    O'Conoell,    and    was    thus    an- 


"  Q.  1255.  What  la  the  avaraga  >. 
mount  of  your  dvpoaits  ? 

"A.  They  are  never  down  to 
100,0001^ 

"  g.  1263.  Are  you  aware  to  wbnt 
extent  is  the  average  accomntodntion  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  gives  the  public? 

•■  A.  I  take  one  year,  as  compared  willi 

"  Q.  1263.  What  year  was  that? 

"A.  18361  and  Ihey  discounted  for 
the  public,  in  Dublin,  4,078,000/." 

"Q  1364,  What  do  you  estimaU  their 
capital  at  ? 

"  A.  1  cnkulnte  their  capital  at 
7,000,000i.  in  thii  way:  thsy  had,  fn 
issue,  between  the  issue  and  the  depmits, 
the  public  money  lodged  with  then:),  they 
had  7,000,000t  over  and  aUv.  their  ca. 
pita).  With  that  7,000,000/.  or  ihtrta- 
'  &ty   1 ■      • 

tUrd  of  that." 

The  reader  has  probably  remarked 
already  one  error  in  this  calculation. 
While  Mr.  I.  CallashBO  very  properly 
considers  the  deposits  in  the  Bunk  of 
Ireland  to  bo  part  of  their  available 
means  of   discount,  he  omits  to   Like 


exceed  100,000/. ;   aud,  therefore,  he 


IMO.] 
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SM.OOOi.  to  be  itie  nmiii  with  which 
hii  bank  had  diMODDted  tuch  an'  k- 
mooDt  of  bill*.  Thi(  error  makes  the 
molt  oT  hti  calculation  wrong  in  the 
proportion  of  7  to  d.  We  preiuoia 
that  this  error  aroM  rrom  inadrertence, 
but  there  are  two  other  groia  nistiiket 
In  the  above  extract  rrcio  hii  evidence, 
for  which  It  ia  not  H  euy  to  sccount. 


rear  1896,  from  the  Report  of  1687, 
Appendix  No.  33,  wliicb  girei  "au 
account  of  the  total  anouot  oF  Dublin, 
Ensllili,  and  Scotch  bilU  diooounted  ia 
Dablln,  by  the  Baok  of  Ireland,  du- 
ring the  year  1836."  Tbit  return  ia 
giTCD  iu  a  tabular  fonn,  tbua  i 


Bilk 


With  thii  return  before  his  eyel,  ia 
it  not  eitraordinarj  that  Mr.  Ignatiua 
Call*t[hea  should  lUte  the  lirst  number 
H  being  tbe  amouat  of  diicount*  done 
bjr  the  Bank  oF  Ireland  in  that  feat. 
It  11  not  pretended  that  equal  accom- 
modation IB  not  giren  to  trade,  whe- 
ther the  bill  diMOiinted  be  English  or 
Iriib.  '  When  a  Dublin  merchant  es- 
porta  wool  to  England,  and  recelTei  a 
oitl  in  exchange,  the  Bank,  by  dia- 
counting  it,  enable*  him  to  buj  more 
wool  in  tba  country,  and  promotca  ita 
trade  follj  at  much  aa  if  the  bill  wera 
drawn  by  one  Dublin  man  upon  ano- 
ther ;  and  much  more  than  if  It  were  a 
eonntry  gentlemaii'i  bill,  which,  ^ene- 
rally,  ia  a  mere  hitt,  drawn  for  hi»  ac- 
commodation. We  misht  refer  to  the 
eridence  of  Mr.  Calutghan  reipeo- 
ting  the  Talue  of  the  nrotenled  bilft  in 
tbe  pcMaetilon  of  the  Hibernian  Bank, 
for  proof  that  it  diicounta  many  billa 
of  thia  worthlett  character. 

But  we  have  not  done  with  Mr. 
Callagban'a  miaiakef.  When  he  made 
a  charge  against  the  bank,  found- 
ed npon  an  attrged  diapropnrtlon  be- 
tween iti  works  and  ita  c^jnbilitiei,  he 
pota  en  the  aide  of  ita  capabllitiea,  or 
meaaa  of  diicounilng,  all  Ita  circuit! tl on 
and  depofili,  whether  at  tbe  head  bank, 
or  at  iu  branchea ;  it  wai  therefare  ne- 
eeiaary,  in  common  Juallce,  to  give 
credit  to  tbe  bank  for  all  its  dlMoiint* 
In  the  country,  aa  well  as  In  Dublin. 
It  ia  almoat  abanrd  to  chaiie  the  bank 
with  half  a  million  of  paper,  which  it 
bHiea  in  Cork,  and  to  aay,  here  ia  an 
iasue  with  which  the  bank  might  have 
discounted  bills :  and  yet  to  neglect  to 
take  into  eooaidention  the  very  bills, 
by  the  discount  of  which  ibat  IMper 
got  into  dienlation ;  and  yet  this  ia 
what  Hr,  Callaghan  ha*  done,  for 
he  refeta  nerely  to  the  amount  of  Irish 

UkdiM 


in  Dnbliiii  althowti  he 


amount  of  btlla  discounted  that  year  by 
the  branch  banks,  (Report  1837,  Ky 

Eendix,  p,  152,)  which  proved  that  the 
ranch  banks  discounted  7,£8C,700A 
Thus  the  returns  showed,  that  instead 
of  4,078,0001  the  sUtement  of  Mr. 
Callaghaa,  tbe  Bank  of  Ireland  dis- 
counted the  amount  of  I3,O6B,90U 
We  acquit  Mr.  Callaghaa  of  any  intan- 
tion  to  deceive  the  committee  by  ihoaa 
gross  misstatements  ;  we  are  aure  he  ia 
Fully  capable  of  maliiog  them  by  mil* 
lake.  His  evidence,  however,  remind- 
ed us  of  an  anecdote  of  the  first  Lord 
Norbury.  Thia  nobleman  called  opou 
a  tradesman,  in  whose  bill  ha  had  de> 
tected  many  overcharget,  and  tha  foW 
lowing  conTcrsallon  look  place ; 

lA»d  JVU-Mt.  8. 1  And  31  mltUkea 
In  your  bill. 

Mr.  S — Indeed  I— I  am  very  sorry, 
but  I  will  lake  care  to  correct  tnem. 

Lord  JV^,— Well:  here  yon  have 
charged  me  with  this,  which  I  paid  for 
last  veer.  You  have  overcharged  me 
for  this.  You  have  charged  me  with 
this,  which  I  returned  to  yon ;  and 
with  this,  which  I  never  sot  i  and  here 
i*  the  same  thiog  charged  twice  to  me, 
and  several  other  wrong  items. 

Mr.  £— Well,  my  Lord,  I  shall  eor^ 
rect  them  all ;  they  were  quite  nnln- 
tentional  on  my  part — mere  tniatakeh 

Lrnii  JV,— So  I  ahotdd  have  thought, 
Indeed,  Ut.  S.  jf  mtf  an*  ef  (Ann  lUi 
bee»  n  mjr  Jktww. 

Ferhapa  we  have  (aid  enough  to 
thaw  how  little  weight  ii  due  to  Mr. 
Callsghan's  evidence  on  the  sutiject 
of  banking,  but  we  shall  give  a  few 
more  apecimena  of  it,  that  we  may 
answer  every  charge  which  he  bal 
made  agalnat  the  Bank  of  Ireland : 

'•  Q.  IIM  Doaa  that  show  a  profit 
aadlossaoeaantr 
[Tha  qaiatiM  rtterad  to  the  manntr 
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in  wliich  tb«  MMont  of  pmEt  and  lOM 
wai  kB{<t  liy  (he  HiUerniaa  Bank.] 

••  A.  It  ii  in  snoLlier  form  :  in  iBCt  wa 
li**s  now  ■  conddembla  iqrplu*  ;  u  wall 
lu  mf  mttaoTj  terras  me,  it  hue  tbe  ueels 
of  the  company,  aod  Ihea  the  public  lia- 
biliUei.  Thou  l»o  art  addtd  togtther  s 
our  opiMl  ii  deducted — our  paid-up 
250,00a-^and  thg  Unbnce  appMia  m  the 
profit!  of  the  compaDf-" 

Thii  ii  a»  if  K  man  were  to  add  bii 
debt*  Hud  liii  credits  tog-ether,  in  order 
to  compute  hii  wealth.  Any  peiaon 
in  the  leait  degree  acquainted  with  ac- 
count*, will  at  once  perceive,  that  for 
tbe  object  proposed,  the  tiabilities 
ODKbt  to  have  been  added  to  the  orijji- 
nar  capital,  and  the  aum  deducted  from 
theanet*. 

"0.1161.  What  is  tbe  amoDDt  of 
dividends  you  bare  paid  balf-yearly? 

"  A.  At  the  iBte  of  four  per  cent  par 
annnni.— two  per  cent,  lialf-jearly. 

"  Q.  1165.  Thai,  of  coune,  i>  only  on 
tbe  paid-up  capital  ? 

••  A.  Ye*  1  the  tama  rate  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  it  now  paying ;  aa  I  bold  it,  their 
*tock  of  100/.  ia  quoted  in  the  market  aa 
upward*  of  SOOJ^  and  eight  per  cent,  par 
annun  what  tbey  p*J." 

Tbi«  g:entlenun  doe*  not  pereeWe, 
that  tbe  market  price  hat  nothing  to 
do  with  the  matter,  si  it  ia  necetMrily 
proportional  to  the  dividend. 

We  come  now  to  a  very  aerious 
charge  made  against  the  back  of  Ire- 
land, in  which  Mr.  Callaghan  and 
Mr.  Dunne  appear  to  have  joined. 
We  cannot  distinguiah  their  evidence, 
nor  ia  it  tnalerial  They  were  both 
directors  of  the  Hibernian  bank,  lent 
over  to  London  to  give  evidence  to 

frevent  the  renewal  of  the  bank  of 
reUnd  charter,  or  a*  it  it  thus  stated 
In  answer  to  u  quettion  put  bj  Mr. 
O'Connell. 

Q.  1207.— ••  Yon  have  coma  over 
hare  a*  ■  deputation  to  prevent  the 
lenewul  oF  the  charter,  or  monopoly  ? 

A. — "  Ye*;  and  aa  the  chaoceltor  of 
the  Exchequer  itntad  we  should  be  exa- 
mined, we  have  ttayed  in  London  to  be 

They  charged  the  bank  of  Ireland 
with  something  like  a  conspiracy  to  put 
down  all  other  bankin^establishment*  by 
unfair  mean*.  They  only  venture,  how- 
ever, to  atate  one  fact  in  topport  ofthis 
cliarg«  i  and  Mr.  C^liaghan'*  anxi- 
ety to  bring  forward  tiiii  fuct  ww  so 


gmt,  that  be  firtt  mention*  it  in 
antwer  to  a  question  on  which  it  ba* 
DOtrthe  ilighte*t  bearing. 

0.  1222.—"  There  have  been  alten- 
tiont  in  the  law  hy  intiKquent  itatotei? 

A. "  There  have;  hut  we  have  not 

got  any  of  the  advantage*  promised  to 
u*,  for  the  euluquent  >ulute*  do  not 
relieve  na  at  all.  Tlie  HibarOian  hank, 
dtaUng  in  Englith  biBt,  lent  a  docket 
to  the  bank,  and  in  a  wliimucaL  way 
they  were  refused,  juit  prcriou*   to  the 


Kfor 


venil  thoutandi;  tbe 


aniwer  we  eo^  back  was,  that  a  ,  . 
would  be  done  at  a  longer  date  than 
twenty-one  day*)  it  woi  a  sudden  order 
of  the  bank  of  Ireland  board." 

Q.  1224. — "  By  a  docket,  yon  mean  a 
nmnber  of  bill*  acnt  in  to  he  di*fouated7 

A "Ye*,  Ido." 

Q,  1318 "  With  regard  to  our  own 

bank,  we  *ent  there,  (i.  (.  to  the  bank  of 
Ireland,)  nnd  they  Tefuied  to  diecount 
some  bills  which  we  tendered  For  diacoont, 
not  for  onr  own  immediate  want*,  bat  to 
aopply  tbe  want*  of  other* ;  other  Lnok* 
that  we  were  doing  for  at  the  moment; 
the  monopoly  oF  the  bank  at  that  time 
injured  thoae  bank*  very  conaideiably. 

Q.  13ig^-'<Yon  were  egantt  for  *oiBa 
of  the  country  bank*. 

A ■'  Ye*. 

Q.  1320^-"  For  what? 

A.— '(Two  BelFeat  bank*. 

Q.  1321 «  Joint-itockbank*? 

A^"  Yei; 

Q.  1 322.—"  Re*ident  in  Belfaat? 

A^"  Ye*. 

Q.  1323 — "  Were  yon  obliged  to  ceaia 
accommodating  by  rea»n  of  any  thigg 
that  oceurred  between  you  aod  the  bank 
of  Ireland? 

A "  Ye«,  we  were;  and  if  w«  had 

gat  lome  amall  accominodation  from  tbe 
bank  of  Ireland  at  that  ^me,  it  would 
bars  prevented  a  great  deal  oF  the  puic, 
and  the  injury  that  afterwerd*  occuned 
from  the  want  oF  that  accommodation. 

Q.   1324 '■  What   •ecurity  did   yoa 

tender  on  behalf  of  the  Belfait  banks 
which  thev  rejected? 

A. — ••  nr*t-rale  bill*:  the  lint  daM 
of  Bngliih  bill*,  banker'*  bill*. 

Q.   1329.- ••  With    more    than    one 

A "  Probably  ten  or  twelve  names 

on  them,  with  tho-  very  fint  aecuriiyi 
they  were  the  first  clan  of  billa. 

Q.  1326.- •'Theyperamptorilyrefnaed 
to  discount? 

A. — "  Theykept  tbe  docket  one  entire 
day,  and  onr  sacretary  was  so  certain  of 
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aceominadtlion  being  gran  led  lo  tbe 
HilMrniu  IbdIc,  that  klthongh  it  it  cnito- 
msiy  for  metchKnti  and  trader*  to  sen  d  to 
tbB  bank  for  nn  aniwer  U  one  o'clock, 
oar  Hcratary  tbonglit  that  it  wu  M>  no- 
likely  that  thef  wuuld  refute  to  diacount 
|]ie  billa  »B  bad  lent,  that  he  oraitled  or 
Selected  lo  lend  for  aa  RDawer,  and  at 
■  late  hour  in  the  day,  four  o'docli,  he 
farard  the  billi  vera  refuxd  to  be  di*- 
conatcd. 

Q.  1328.—"  Twenlj-fonr  hoori  wae 
a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  yonr  correa- 
pondenti,  then  ? 

A. — •'  Certitinly ;  if  they  were  d!>- 
connted  that  day  it  would  hais  leen'of 
■nalerial  um,  and  hare  preTcnUd  ui  from 
refunng  to  eonlinus  paying  their  orden 
and  ooie*.  which  were  pajaliie  nt  onr 
bank. 

Q.  1329.— «  Wbnt  waa  tli«  reaion  at. 
d^ed  by  the  bank  of  IrelAnd  for  the 
refnaat,  when  it  came? 

A "  They  Hid.  for  the  fnlnre  ibay 

vonid  not  diiconnt  any  bilt*  of  ■  longer 
date  than  IwentT-one  daye. 

Q.  1330— "What  wna  tlie  lenglb  of 
lime  tbeu  hill)  hod  to  ran? 

A. — "  1  ihonld  think  about  thirty  day* 
_rroin  ttiirty  to  thirty-Gve  daya. 

Q.  1331 >'  Wai    the  limiution    of 

mnty-one  daya  a  neir  rule  wbirli  tbe 
Banit  of  Ireland  made  at  that  puTticulai 

A "  Vei;  bnt  Ihey  only  •nnouaeed 

it  that  erening. 

Q.  1335 — "  At  latt  the  Bank  of  Ire- 
land wu  forced  to  meet  tbe  alarm  by  a 

A "They  admnced   to    the   other 

nlnUiphmenti  two  or  three  dayi  after, 
■nd  they  diK-ounted  other  billi  for  u>. 
(Mr.  Callnghan.)  The  bunk  aiterward* 
nie  tlie  anommodation  which  lliey  re- 
roied,  and  which,  if  ihay  bad  given  two 
or  three  dnya  eorher,  the  panic  would  not 
hare  happened. 

Q.  1338. — "How  do  you  account  for 
the  refuMl  of  the  bank  ihet  day  ?  How 
do  yon  account  (or  it  in  your  own  mind? 

A.  "  1  do  Dot  know  what  antwer  to 
gira  to  that,  acept  that  they  cerUinly 
increatcd  the  panic ;  J  do  not  know  what 
naun  ibejr  had  for  doing  it.  (Mr.  Cal- 
Ugban.)  Pablic  opinion  wna  wying  for 
■  week,  or  a  fortnight,  or  a  month  before 
that  Ibe  Bank  of  Ireland  waa  limilioK 
if  di«»nnt*,  with  a  Tiew  of  cmihing  all 
other  banking  concerni;  that  »n*  tlia 
poblic  voice  diitinctly  (hrongh  Dublin. 

Q.  1430.— '-Wliat  waa  the  nature  of 
Ibe  aeriout  effect  which  waa  produced  on 
tLe  bank*  that  continued  aolTent? 

A. ■'  We  did  buiintM  for  two  ai  aol- 

Tcut  tank*  H  any  in  Ireland,  not  except- 
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ing  the  Bank  of  lieland  itielf.  Their 
nolei  were  payable  at  our  office  iu 
Dablin;  and  we  wiihed  to  give  them 
without  iaterference  with  that  accommo- 
dation which  wfl  would  give  our  Dnblla 
friendat  all  the  rapport  In  aueh  a  crwit 
that  waa  Becenary,  and  certainly  did  put 
in  bille  to  tha  Bank  of  Ireland  of  luch  a 
clan  they  ware  ai  good  at  any  in  the 
world.  They  had,  perhape,  the  Gnt-rat* 
namea  in  London  on  them ;  they  had  our 
bank  indorted  on  them,  and  they  had  tho 
NorlLern  Banka  endorted  on  them,  and 
all  their  proprielort,  and  lome  of  tbe  fint 
characters  in  Ireland,  and  moat  whimncally 
theylumedthem  back  on  ui,  and  weabould 
not  have  complained  if  we  had  got  ■ 
week't  notice  of  tuch  a  thing,  nor  would 
the  NoTthem  Bauba  have  atopped :  for 
immediately  when  thoae  were  refuied  w« 
tEopped  paying  the  notei  of  the  Noithem 
baoki;  it  waa  only  for  a  day;  they 
did  not  fail;  they  proved  iheirstaliility,  for 
they  qnitled  connexion  with  a*  immedi- 
ately, whioh  allowed  their  independence 
mora  than  any  thing  1  can  mention." 

Such  la  the  account  given  of  the 
transaciioD  by  tbe  director*  Bod  depn- 
tBiion  uf  the  Hibernian  Bank.  Tbeir 
evidence  ii  liable  to  leveral  serioua 
obaprvaiiont  which  will  prove  that 
very  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  it. 
In  (he  first  place,  for  the  purnoae  of 
implying  a  charge  afcainit  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  of  having  canted  the  panic, 
they  allege  that  the  traniaction  waa 
just  previous  lo  the  panic,  whereu 
their  evidence  prtivei  that  It  waa  when 
the  panic  waa  at  il*  height,  "  when 
tnenly-four  boura  waa  a  matter  cf  Ufa 
or  death,"  when  the  Hibernian  Bank, 
which  generally  keeps  a  reserve  ol 
cash  to  the  amount  of  ^£100,000,  waa 
uuabic  without  otaistance  to  pay  tho 
tiotet  oF  Ihe  northctn  banka  for  one 
day  longer  ;  and  when  thoae  northern 
banka  were  reduced  to  lend  iheir  beat 
bilia  lo  Dublin  for  re.diicannt,  not 
having  cuah  to  remit  to  ibelr  Dublin  ' 
agenta.  Again,  the  aecretary  waa  lo 
certain  that  the  billi  would  not  b« 
refused,  that  he  did  not  take  tbe  trou- 
ble of  Bending  for  an  antwer  at  the 
usual  hour,  altnough  lime  was  of  Buch 
vital  importance,  and  yet  for  tome  time 
il  had  &ccn  pulilidy  jCnoum  that  [he  bant 
mat  limUiiig  ilt  ducovnli/or  Ihe  jiurpoie 
of  cruthing  all  other  hankt.  Whatever 
may  be  the  true  account  of  the  trant- 
action,  it  is  plain  that  the  one  given  b^ 
tliose  gentlemen   it  not  it  i  for  tlieir 
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We  inaj',  h<lWMvr,    ■rrire  ^  the 
tnitb,  b^  oompving'  tbr  CTidence  eon- 
UiMd  ID  diffsrant  part*  of  Uie  re- 
port*.     Tha   oTertradiiw   which   pre- 
Tultd  (hnragh  tba  nrlj  part  of  the 
jew  1BS6,  led  to  ■  demand  for  gold, 
and  in  coateqaence,  tbe  Baok  of  Gn^- 
Und  and  the   Baok  of   Ireland  were 
obliged  to  contract  thdr  usae*.     Se- 
veral Joint  itoelt  banki,  faoire*eT,  pre- 
fcrring   immediate   profit   to  lecuritjr, 
inttead  of  following  the  Mme  coune, 
InCTBHed  their  tuue*  to  tabe  tdTaa- 
lage  of  the  opening  left  by  the  dimi- 
nlihed  circnlation  of  the  great  bsDlu. 
Tbej  loon    felt  the  contequeuce  of 
their  impTudeDce,  and  in  Ireland  the 
■najoritf  of  Joint  itock  banki  becaina 
unable  to  fulfil  Ibeir  engagenienti  with- 
out apulyiog  for  anistiBce  to  the  Bank 
of  Ireland.     AMiitance  in  such  a  cate 
can  never  be  graoted  aa  a  matter  of 
Gourte.    The  {reneral  rule  oftha  Bank 
of  England  and  of  the  Bank  of  Ire- 
land if  not  to  diteount  bill*  far  banka 
of  iatae.      The  reagon  of  the  rule  ia 
inanifett.  The  biili  held  by  an  ordinary 
merchant  are  glTen  to  him  in  payment 
of  hia  Koodi,     They  repreaeot  a  debt 
dua  to  nira.     When  he  gets  them  dii- 
oomited  by  the  bank  it  la  no  sign  that 
he  ia  oTertrading,  aince  he  ii  merely,  aa 
yment  for 
But  the 
1  bill*  are 
J  a  bank  of 
They   do   not   repreaent   any 
debt  dae  to   auch   bank  j   they   were 
varely  giTcn  to  it  in  exchange  for  ita 
own  paper.      They   are,   aa   It  were, 
aecommodatioit     billi.      Accord!  nglr, 
the  ayatem  of  re-diaconntinK  by  batita 
of  iaaue    t(   ffenerBlly   condemned   ai 
imprudent  and  dangerooa.    On  looking 
to  the  Indei  to  the  report  of  18S7,  and 
title  *  red iacounling'  tntli  of  exchange,* 
we   8sd  only   one  witnesa  connected 
with  •  Joint  atoek  bank  <if  itaue  defend- 
ing it  ai  prudent  and  aafe.     That  nit- 
IWM  wat   Mr.  Caaaeli.  director  of  the 
northern  and  ceutral  banking  company 
of  En^and,  whleh,  adopted  that  lya- 
ten  *ery  extenaUeW.    And  mark  the 
taanlL      The    northern    and    central 
buikiag    company    baa    aiuce    failed, 
with  a  Iremeedoui  losa  to  the  prt^ 
prietora,  al  thongh  it  commenced  busineia 
only  a  few  yeara  before  with  a  paid  up 
caimal  of  ;e71l,660.      When   a  bank 
wnicb  doei  not  uualljr  re-diaconnt  ii 
obliged  to  reK>rt  to  thu  mode  of  ra.ia< 
la;  nfXKj,  it  indieatM  dUier  ttuA  die 
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bank  hai  been  guilty  of  great  otct- 
trading,  or  that  there  i*  a  great  ana 
anuaual  demand  for  gold.  In  either 
ease,  the  Bank  of  Ireland  ought  to  Im 
very  cauttoua  in  iiauing  notea  in  ex- 
change for  the  Ulla  on  the  bank,  nnce 
it  it  pretty  certain  that  the  notea  ao 
ittued  wilt  be  quickly  returned.  If  tbe 
Bank  of  Ireland  were  to  diaeoant  the 
bilU  Of  all  other  banka  merely  becante 
they  were  good  billa,  it  would  ha*e  no 
control  over  ita  own  iaiuei,  and  abould 
be  obliged  to  b«ar  all  the  loaa  and 
danger  cooaequent  upon  the  orer- 
trading  of  other  banka. 

However,  not  aa  an  ordinary  com- 
mercial traniection  for  the  aake  of 
profit,  but  ai  an  extraordinary  exertion 
made  for  the  public  intereit,  the  Bank 
of  Ireland,  like  the  Bank  of  England, 
doea  aSbrd  aa«iatance  to  other  itanb* 
in  liroea  of  public  panic,  when  anch 
Maittance  it  neceaaanl^  productive  of 
tbe  gretteat  inconvenience  to  itatJC 
While  ita  policy  ia  to  contract  ita 
iMuea,  it  11  obliged  to  eulanre  theoi  to 

e event  other  banka  from  failing.  But 
r  the  reaaoni  we  have  juat  given,  thit 
accommodation  cannot  be  given  in  the 
ordinary  manner  by  discounting  a 
docket  of  billi.  For  it*  own  aecurity, 
the  bank  of  Ireland  is  entitled  and 
obliged  lo  impoee  euch  terms  on  the 
bank  calling  for  asiiatance,  aa  will  pre- 
vent it  from  continuing  to  overtrade, 
and  thui  to  neutralize  the  bank's  more 
diecreet  conduct.  Accordingly,  it  i» 
an  inSexible  rule  of  the  Bank  of  Ire- 
land, and  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
that  aaaiitance  can  onlj^  be  given  to  a 
bank  of  iatue  upon  special  application, 
and  a  ronference  to  learn  the  amount 
of  aB«iitance  required,  and  to  state  tba 
terma  on  which  it  can  be  given.  But 
when  the  northern  banks  were  in  such 
diaties*  aa  to  be  compelled  to  resort 
C>r  aasistance  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland, 
their  Dublin  agent,  the  Hibcraiaa 
Bank,  (it  b  to  be  hop«d  through  ig- 
norance.) instead  of  making  a  apecial 
application  in  the  proper  roanser, 
merely  fent  up  a  docket  of  blUs  for 
•Uaeonnt,  at  it  it  were  an  ordiairy 
eommereial  transactioD.  Hioae  bills 
were  at  once  refused,  not  on  account 
of  any  rule  about  twenty-one  ds^s, 
for  it  is  probable  that  the  date  o(  the  bills 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter ;  but 
on  account  of  the  general  well  known 
Tvle  not  to  discount  any  bill*  beariug 
the  indoriement  of  a  bank  of  issue- 
Aj  to  the  delajr  of  tirentj-foui  ItooA 
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the  B*»k  pf  Irelaad  wm  not  ia  fault. 
According  to  tbe  e*i<JrDce,  the  billj 
were  not  (ent  for  until  rout  o'clock. 
TberefoTe  thej  were  not  tent  io  until 
afier  the  hour*  of  biMJneu  the  preced- 
iag  dtj.  Being  leal  in  w  an  ordinarf 
docket  the;  could  not  ha<e  ^iracled 
uy  BUeDtioo,  or  l>eeu  even  looked 
U,  until  diicoui^  boiin,  wheu  the  di- 
recton  ol  the  Hibernian  Bank  eould 
at  once  bavt  learned  Ibcir  fate,  if  tliey 
had  aot  besu  lo  negligent  a«  to  Ael»f 
wndiogforaa  antwer  uutil  four  o'clock, 
•t  a  period  wbea  tioM  «a>  of  aucb 
inportanca.  The  uoTthero  bauka 
■bowed  that  the/  knew  where  the 
blame  laj ;  for  they  retented  the  igno- 
iBDoe  uiil  Bcgtigeoee  of  the  Hibernian 
Bank,  by  aiioiiaiing  it  from  the 
^encj  t  and  tiiey  applied  in  the 
Wual  and  proper  maDner  to  the  Bank. 
of  Ireland,  and  receired  the  aMittance 
which  they  required.  The  amount  of 
thia  aiaiMance  u  aiated  by  Mr.  Wilton, 
repon  1838,  No.  6m.    On  that  occa- 


"  Tb«  Bcirait  banking'  compaay  »- 
eaivadudU)  the exteiit  of  ^103,000)  tbe 
UlMer  bankiDg  comvanj  received  auiet- 
anc*  to  the  »UDt  of  .eeOiMO ;  tbe  Hir 
bcraiaa  joint  atock  banking  compaaf  ia 
Dnlilin  receiied  aid  to  Lb*  extent  of 
*21,000." 

Id  all  £IS4.000.  As  tbey  bad  to 
pay  iiitereat,  we  may  presume  that  ihejr 
did  anl  reccire  giealer  advance*  tlian 
tfaef  reifuired  ;  and  ia  it  not  abiuid  to 
luppoie  that  in  that  lioie  pf  prestiire 
the  Bdnk  of  Ireland  could  have  ad- 
Tanced  «uch  a  bulii  to  new  eiiatomert 
without  furlher  inquiry  than  merely 
looking  at  the  bilU  woich  were  ten- 
dered for  aecuriiy.  We  bare  now 
done  with  the  evidence  of  Mesira, 
Dunne  and  CaUagban ;  and  we  truat 
that  if  they  venture  a^n  to  appear 
before  a  commiltee  on  banking,  they 
will  be  more  cautious  in  their  aaiei- 

At  the  unminent  risk  of  being  tedl- 
oat,  we  ahall  eiamine  the  ooljr  remuio- 
ing  charge  that  hue  been  made  againit 
the  conduct  of  the  Bank  of  Ireldnd. — 
Thia  chai^  deaervea  more  considera- 
tion, aa  it  proceed*  (rom  a  witoeia  of 
much  higher  character  than  the  two 
■rhom  we  have  juat  diamiaaed.  Mr. 
Pin  in  bia  evidence  (report  1836,  Noi. 
S78  U>  a&5,)  atiribuiea  the  panic  iu 
1836  to  the  conduct  of  the  Bank  of 
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Ireland  in  cwtinalng  t^  dlasout  »t  » 
low  rata  for  some  time  aftej  the  Bank 
of  England  bad  raiaed  their  rate.  Thia 
charge  appear*  to  be  reaianable,  and 
yet  in  reality  it  ia  not.  Tbe  only  effect 
which  an  alteration  in  the  rate  of  dia- 
count  hai  upon  the  public  ia  by  iti 
tendency  to  increaae  the  demand  fof 
diacounta,  and  thus  to  lead  to  an  ovar 
iaiue  i  but  tbe  amount  of  notet  under 
circulation,  and  uf  billt  under  diacount 
remaining  tbe  aame,  the  rale  at  which 
thoie  hi  lb  were  diacounted  ii  a  DMttu 
with  which  the  public  baa  not  tha 
alighteit  concern.  'The  higher  the  ralee, 
the  more  profit  tbe  bank  oiakea  of  the 
tranaaction,  but  beatdea  tbe  individual 
merchidt  who  aendt  in  hi*  bill,  and  th« 
bank  which  givea  him  money  for  it,  nQ 
other  mortal  ia  concerned  in  the  rata 
demanded  for  diacouoL  When  ths 
bank  increaiei  ita  charge  for  diacount 
it  it  for  the  purpose  of  dimioithing  ila 
circulation  with  the  least  potiibte  in- 
convenience to  tbe  public,  by  ceaaing 
todiscountfortbotewno  will  not  pay  the 
increated  rate,  and  who  thus  ahew  that 
they  are  not  in  great  want  of  accoiO' 
modalion.  The  argument  therefore, 
that  the  low  rate  of  discount  continued 
by  the  Bank  of  Ireland  cauaed  tha 
panic,  it  entirely  founded  upon  tbe  pre> 
aumption  that  the  low  rale  of  diacount 
led  to  an  iDcreaie  of  Uiitt  in  tbe  bank, 
and  to  an  increaaed  circulation  througb 
tbe  country.  But  tbe  pTeaumpiipn 
ceaaes  when  thefactcanbeaacertaiaed, 
and  the  retumt  indiipulidily  ahew  that 
during  the  year  iB36  the  circulation  of 
tbe  bank,  and  the  amount  of  billi  under 
diacount  were  much  leta  than  during 
any  preceding  year.  In  conaequeoca 
of  thia  prudent  leaerva  on  the  part  of 
the  Bank  of  Ireland,  the  panic  waa  in 
fact  muck  leai  felt  here  than  in  E^i^ 
land.  The  fact  is  well  known,  and  it  i* 
dittinctJy  ttiited  by  Mr.  Mabony,  ttr 
port  1887,  No.  4097. 

"  Dariog  Uiat  tinw  therd  ware  rery 
coDaiderabla  commercial  difficultiea  felL" 
A.  "  There  were  vaij  EOnaidaiabla  diffi- 
caltiea  felt,  but  compHriag  Of  difficultiea 
iu  Dublin  at  the  tuna  with  what  they 
ware  in  England,  thay  were  net  at  all  t« 
graaL" 

We  freely  admit  that  the  low  rate  of 
ditcount  if  it  had  not  been  inevitable 
would  have  baen  imprudent  on  the  put 
of  (be  bank,  nace  it  would  bava  been  a 
toluntary  >unender  of  a  put  of  the 
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profit  to  wbidi  it  wontd  have  been 
entitled,  but  it  appear*  by  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Wilson,  report  183S,  No.  881, 
that  ibis  lov  rate  wat  only  upo[i  Eng- 
litb  bills.  This  may  be  thus  accounled 
for.  Tbe  diacount  of  an  English  bill 
ia  in  fact  a  double  traataction,  it  is 
partly  a  cane  orpurchase,  partly  one  or 
discount.  So  far  as  the  bill  is  pavuble 
at  a  distant  place,  it  is  a  case  of  pur- 
chase depeniling  upon  the  rate  of 
Cicbaoge  between  the  two  countriea, 
BO  fctr  a>  it  ia  payable  at  a  future  pe- 
liod,  it  is  a  case  of  discount  depending 
upon  tbe  rate  of  interest  in  Ireland. 
Tbeae  two  rotes  may  increase,  or  coun- 
teract, or  even  neutralize  each  other'* 
ioSuence,  and  it  ia  a  familiar  practice 
among  merchants  to  measure  ttie  rate  of 
exchange,  not  by  a  certain  percentage, 
but  by  the  number  of  days  which  a  bill 
on  England  may  have  to  run,  and  yet 
aelt  at  par.  Thus  if  a  bill  on  London 
having  lideen  days  to  run  will  pais  in 
Dublin  atcash,  the  par  of  exchange  with 
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cent.,  is  equivalent  to  the  eicbange 
being  3s.  4d.  per  cent,  in  favour  of 
London.  This  small  exchange  would 
have  a  great  effect  upon  the  rate  of 
discount  of  a  bill :  it  would  reduce  the 
diaconnt  on  an  English  l)ill  having  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  to  run,  from 
four  to  three  and  a-half  per  ertit.,  or 
from  four  to  three  per  cent,  if  it 
had  only  aixty  day*  to  run.  There 
have  been  periods  when  the  banlc 
allowed  for  the  exchange  by  subtract- 
ing a  certain  number  of  day*  Trom 
the  period  which  the  bill  had  to  tun, 
and  charging  discount  only  for  the 
dilTereiice :  thus,  if  they  considered  ten 
day*  to  be  the  par  of  exchange,  they 
would  receive  a  bill  on  London,  ha- 
ving eighty  days  to  run,  and  charge 
discount  as  if  it  had  only  seventy  days 
[>  run:  but  it  is  evidently  the 


cent  or  whether  four  per 
charged,  with  an  allowance  that  the  bill 
haa  only  aeventy  day*  to  run.  The 
low  Tute  at  which  English  bills  are  dis- 
counted haa  no  tendency  to  draw  gold 
from  Irelanil,  but  the  contrary.  Tliojo 
bills  are  received  in  exchange  for  Irish 
goods,  whicli  are  exported  at  "renter 
profit  when  the  bills  received  in  ex- 
change for  thent  arc  discounted  nn  mo- 
derate tettni.    The  payment  of  those 


bill*  brings  gold  into  Ireland,  and  thai 
turns  the  exchange  in  our  favotur. 

With  respect-to  the  disposal  of  Ed- 
glich  bills,  the  Bank  of  Ireland  adopta 
a  practice  which  i*  found  very  conve- 
nient to  the  pnblic,  and  enables  the  di> 
rectors  to  form  an  accurate  practical 
judgment  of  the  course  of  exchange. 
In  one  of  the  office*  of  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  a  list  is  hung  up  of  their  En- 
glish bills  having  leas  than  a  month  to 
run.  This  list  state*  the  days  when 
each  bill  will  fall  dne,  the  place  where 
it  i*  payable,  and  it*  amount  Tbe 
Bank  of  Ireland  will  indorse  those 
bills,  at  par,  to  any  one  who  want! 
them.  This  is  frequently  a  great  con- 
venience to  the  public,  who  are  thus 
enabled  to  remit  money  to  England 
withont  the  expense  of  the  stamp ;  and 
to  the  bank  it  aSbrds  a  perfect  index  of 
the  rate  of  exchange  with  England. 
The  greater  the  exchange  against  Ire- 
land, the  longer  will  be  the  period 
which  those  bills  will  have  to  run  at 
the  time  when  they  are  demanded  by 
the  public.  An  exchange  favourable 
lo  Ireland  la  indicated  by  the  *hort 
dates  of  the  bills  which  remain  in  the 
possession  of  the  bank.  If.  however, 
any  individual  find*  those  indonements 
too  long  or  inconvenient,  the  bank  of 
Ireland  is  always  ready  to  draw  on  the 
bank  of  England  for  any  amount,  at  ■ 
smnll  chaige  for  exchange. 

This  prudent  conduct  of  the  bank 
turned  the  exchanges  which  were 
adverse  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
to  be  favourable  lo  Ireland  at  the  dose 
of  it  A  strong  proof  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  Hibernian 
bank,  when  n-unling  gold,  found  it 
cheaper  lo  procure  bank  of  Englnntl 
than  hank  of  Ireland  note*,  and 
accordingly  imported  a  large  quantity 
of  the  lonner  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing them  into  the  bank  of  Ireland,  and 
obtaining  gold  in  eichanEte.  Tbe 
bank  of  Ireland  very  properly  defeat- 
ed ibis  artilice  by  refusing  to  take 
bank  of  England  paper,  except  at  a 
charge  which  would  be  barely  sufliei- 
ent  to  defray  the  eipeose  of^lmport- 
iiig  gold  fmm  London.  Tbe  director* 
of  the  Hibernian  bank  complained 
loudly  of  this,  and  asserted  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  bank  of  Ireland,  like 
the  bank  of  England,  to  provide  gold 
fur  all  who  required  it.  Undoubleilly 
this  haa  been  said  to  be  their  duty, 
but  very  inaccurately.    TLeir  duty  la 
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to  provide  gvid  Tor  thoae  vbo  reqaire 
it,  inil  who  can  tendcT  in  exeliange 
the  Mine  nlue  or  note*  of  ihe  bani:  at 
which  the  go\i  it  requirei) ;  but  it  wai 
ncTer  heard  of  berore,  that  one  bank 
•houid  be  called  apHia  to  pay  the  note* 
of  another  in  ^Id,  and  jet  thia  would 
be  the  efTecl  oreonpelling  the  bank  of 
Ireland  to  accept  the  bank  of  England 
notet  at  par.  What  would  be  the 
effect  of  makinff  bank  of  England 
BOtea  a  legal  tender  in  Ireland  by  the 
baok  at  well  a*  to  the  bank,  we  ahall 
ditenia  in  another  place. 
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We  hare  devoted  a  conriderable 
RpBce  to  the  inTeili^tion  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  bank  of  Ireland,  because 
we  considered  it  importRnt  that  everj 
charge  broujclit  against  that  bodf 
thould  be  completely  r[>ruled,  ai  overjr 
charge  of  miicondurt  or  niiitake  aulv 
atantiated  against  the  bank  of  Ireland, 
would  be  deemed  an  argument  against 
the  Bjitem  which  ha)  hilherto  preiail- 
ed  in  England  and  Ireland,  of  haviof 
the  paper  currency  of  the  metropolitaD 
diatriet  aul^ect  to  the  regulation  of 
one  great  central  bank  of  iMne. 


TKIAL   KXTRAORDIHABT    FOR   RIQB 
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a  ttAta  TBiau. 


"Walk  In,  gemman,  and  jajt  will  wa, 
Jnitica  for  Iraland  ai  it  ought  to  be." 

RtmiMitcaiea  e/a  Cmuuk^Aj  Rapgtr. 
[Wx  think  it  right  to  preface  the  report  of  thia  extrKOrdisarr  trial  with  a  few 
worda  of  introduction.  Mr.  Fynn,  the  defendant,  la  the  geatleman  who  wrote, 
or  at  least  pobliihed  the  "  Coonaaght  Ranger*  in  the  Janaarj  number  of  the  Uni- 
vmily  Magaane.  A  few  daja  afler  the  appearance  of  the  Magazine,  considerable 
ezdtement  wa*  created  bj  a  romonr  that  informhtiona  containing  verj  lerioua 
charge  fiad  been  lodged  against  Mr.  Fynn.  It  ii  generally  believed  that  the 
government  did  not  act  at  first  on  the  in  format  ioni,'  from  a  wish  to  connive  at 
the  nnforlunate  gentleman's  escnnc.  Ot  this  opportunity ,  however,  he  did  not 
avail  himtelf;  and  on  the  5th  of  January  he  wa«  arreated  by  peace-officer  Critic, 
on  a  warrant  itsued  by  Lord  PhtEbus  Apollo,  chief  iecretary  of  state.  He  waa 
charged  with  various  acts  of  piracy,  and  also  with  higli  treason  against  our  Lady 
Minerva,  the  queen  of  the  most  ancient  empire  of  letters,  and  waa  removea 
under  a  strong  eacort  to  the  coiiniy  jail. 

A  apecial  commiasion  was  immediatelf  issued,  directed  to  Sir  Chrixtopher 
North,  lord  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Jeffrey,  and 
Mr.  Baron  Rhadamanlhus,  which  sat  on  Monday,  the  ilOlh  of  January.] 

JUoHday,  Jaiauirs  20;— The  learned  Thua  it  had  been  held  that  a  multitode 

jodgea  baviug  taken  their  seats  on  the  aasembling  for  tlie  purpose  of  pulling 

bench,  and  a  moM  reipectable  jury  of  down  one  house  was  merely  a  not,  yet 

Ibe   first   men  in   the  county   having  if  they  combined  for  the  purpose  of 

been  sworn —  pulling  down  all  houses  of  a  particular 

LoaD  Jeffrey  proceeded  in  a  most  claw,  it  amounted  to  a  levying  of  war 

Inminous  speech  to  cha^a  the  grand  against  the  queen  i  they  would  apply 

jury.     He  told   them  tliat  from  what  this  principle  to  the  case  before  them  j 


be  had  been  informed,  the  bills  that 
would  be  sent  up  to  them  would  k)e  for 
high  treawn  and  piracy.  The  crime 
of  high  treason  against  the  monarchy 
of  tetten  might  be  committed  in  man^ 
ways  i  among  others  by  an  indiscri- 
minate pillage  of  all  writers.  If  any 
man  entertained  a  general  design  to 
rob  all  preceding  writers  of  their  pro- 
perty, in  their  words  and  thoughts, 
tbia  waa  unqueationabty  treasonable,  if 
carried  oat  by  any  uveit  act,  but  the 
deaign  must  be  a  general  one,  other- 
wise, altbongh  piracy  was  a  high 
crime,  it  dla  not  amount  to  treaaoo. 


if  evidence  was  offered  to  them  t_ 
induce  them  to  believe  that  the  pri- 
soner had  formed  a  design  of  general 
piracy  against  authors,  in  the  lace  of 
the  protection  of  the  monarchy  of 
letters,  Ihej  would  find  the  bills  for 
treason  ;  but  if  they  believed  hit  pira- 
tical designs  to  extend  to  only  one,  two, 
or  three,  they  could  not  liud  the  bill 
for  any  offence  higher  than  that  of 
piracy.  Of  the  lower  cluaa  offence  he 
would  not  say  much,  it  was  both  by 
common  and  statute  law,  to  plagiariie 
the  thoughts  and  words  of  snother.  If 
they  were  led  to  believe  that  tlie  prf- 
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wottm  bid  wilfully  pirated  the  thought* 
of  Ur.  Jatnei,  or  Father  Prout,  or 
Mr.  Jo»eph  Miller,  sod  paued  them 
00  the  public  w  hii  own,  thii  wai  a 
literary  felony,  called  by  the  ilatute- 
law,  piracy  i  by  the  coinmon  law,  pla- 

S'tritoi  )  count!  would  probably  be 
uad  ill  the  iadictmeot,  both  at  com- 
Dion  and  ttatute  law.  His  lordihip 
then  made  aereriil  estrmcti  from  the 
St&iturgk  Bevuv,  to  illaitrate  hia 
poeitiona,  and  concluded  by  Uiurio; 
the  grand  jury  that  ahould  any  diScut- 
ty  arise,  be  and  hi*  biethreu  ifaould  be 
at  hand,  to  give  every  aaiiitance  and 

The  mod  jnry  returned  intocooit, 
having  found  true  bill*. 

The  iodictment,  which  wai  very  long, 
was  then  read  to  the  prisoner.  It 
contdned  aeverat  counts  on  the  charge 
of  high  treason.  There  wa*  a  count 
Ear  pirating  the  property  of  Mr.  James  ; 
and  io  other  counts  the  property  was 
laid  in  different  other  penoiu. 

The  prisoner  pleaded  not  suiLTr. 

A  speual  Jury  was  then  sworn,  and 
the  pniooer  given  ia  charge. 

Thb  ATTOBNHr-G(NESAL — My 
lords  and  gentlemen  of  the  jurji  the 
priaoaer  Robert  Napoleon  Fynn, 
■lands  before  you  chaiged  with  the 
crime*  of  high  treason  and  piratcy,— 
Clime*  io  themielTei  of  the  most  enor- 
mous nature,  and  carried  out  in  this 
case  by  o«ert  acts  of  singular  etrocitf'— 
he  i*  charged  with  having  entertained 


gratiiy  a  morbid  appetite  for  penonul 
aggrandnement  by  the  pillajcc,  tlie 
ruthless  and  indiserimlnale  pilluge  of 
the  loyal  sulyects  of  this  reuim,  de«ign* 
which  aa  1  shall  presently  shotr,  have 
been  to  a  certain  degree  curried  out 
by  *cti  of  the  most  reiolling  barbarity, 
by  the  wholesale  plunder  of  the  pro- 
perly of  Mr.  James,  by  the  cruel 
•potiatlan  of  the  aged  and  Tenerable 
Mr.  Front,  and  InilTy  by  the  appalling 
mnider  of  several  ot  the  innocent  otT- 
•pring  of  Mr.  Joaeph  Miller :  by  the 
r  of  ii"  the  witnesses  to   be 


"  After  dinaar  wa  ordeni  a  boUls  at 
Santaraa,  wbich  wa*  marked  in  the  cartt 
at  liM  fi<aua  tai  MM.  It  was  is  a  kind 
of  deapiur  that  wa  did  it,  for  the  r>d  wine 
VBi  worth  nothing.  It  came.—Peopla 
may  talk  of  Hocbeia,  and  Bnrgnady,  and 
Heiraitagg,  and  aU  tb*  winas  that  ever 


adduoed  th«*a  bet*  shall  be  proved — 
and  further,  that  the  crime*  which  I 
have  jnit  enumerated  were  not  de- 
tached and  isolated  acta,  but  each  of 
them  constilutiog  part  of  a  general  and 
extended  system  of  plunder,  amoantiDg 
to  the  loTving  at  war  against  our 
Sovereign  Lady  Minerva. 

The  case  to  be  made  out  b^  the  evi- 
dence which  we  shall  adduce  is  simply 
this,  Mr.  Fynn,  the  defendant  io  tbia 
ease,  on  Cbristmn*  eve.  16S9,  plundered 
from  a  chihl  of  Mr.  Jamet.  commoDlj 
known  by  the  name  of  "  The  Deaultary 
Man,"  a  pair  of  sheets,  which  after  mu- 
tilating and  patching  he  handed  over 
to  B  gentleman  of  high  reepeclabilily 
and  known  loyaltv,  named  Anthony 
Fonlar,  assuring  him  that  they  were  tbe 
righthii  and  personal  property  of  the 
■aid  Robert  Napoleon  Fynn,  and  de- 
siring him  to  expose  them  for  public 
sale,  or  ifhe  chose  to  do  ao  empowering 
him  to  inveet  hiuMelftherewith.  Upon 
the  suae  day  he  robbed  the  Rev.  Mr- 
Prout — a  gentlemao  whose  ^fe  wul 
Hored  character  would  have  disarmed 
Boy  but  the  most  iohuman  robber-^ 
depriving  him  of  a  gem  of  considera- 
ble value,  together  with  three  ehaiia, 
which  he  alao  convey«d  to  tbe  same 
Anthony  Poplar  with  the  like  pre- 
tence*— he  did  not  atop  here — ibere 
are  gradation*  io  guilt — Hemanpti»U 
fait  turpittiiBul — upon  the  asme  day  the 
defendant,  Fynn,  brutally  aasaullf  d  se- 
veral of  the  light-hearted  children  of 
Joseph  Miller,  whom  having  murdered 
he  carried  their  mangled  remains  to  the 
said  Anthony  Poplar,  declaring  then) 
to  be  the  bodies  of  hi*  owo  atill-bom 
offspring,  and  demanding  the  wagv*  of 
a  sack-em'Up — fan  extraordinary  cenM- 
^R  Jbllowed  tha  aimoiateement,  nhtn 
order  usu  retUmd,  the  Attametf-Geiund 
rrtumed.)  My  lord*  and  gentlemen^ 
1  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  you  a 
comparison  of  the  properly,  handed  by 
the  unfortunate  defendant.  Mr.  Fynn, 
to  Anthony  Poplar,  with  the  goods  and 
chattel*  of  the  aeveral  persons  who  have 
suffered   by   his  depredations  : — 

^m'*  Connaught- Bangor,  U.  U.  Vag. 
for  Jamuaiy,  1840,  pp.  79  A  82. 
"  Altar  dinner  w«  ordered  a  bottle  of 
Santsroe,  vrhich  was  marked  in  the  oanla 
two  Jraaci,  tan  a«w>  It  was  in  a  kind 
«f  despair  we  did  so,  tha  red  wins  w*a  *a 
abomineblt.  Iteuoe;  p»pl*  may  talk 
of  Burgundy,  Hecheiog  and  Hermilag*, 
and  all  the  wine*  that  ever  the  Rhine  or 
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Ik  Bbou  or  tba  RhJD*  prodacad.  bni 
MTtr  wu  there  wine  like  Ihnt  one  bottl* 
gF  Smlrmc.  .  It  poured  oat  ai  clear  a> 
Ihe  ttnam  of  hope  ere  it  hae  been  mud- 
^  br  diuppoiotment,  nnd  it  wu  ai 
wA  ud  ganeroui  m  early  joy  are  youth 
GBiii  out  it<  fallAcy.  We  drank  it  dowly, 
ud  llDgered  over  ths  Uit  glue,  w  if  ws 
Ii>d  1  preHDtiment  that  we  ahould  nsver 
mHt  wilh  anything  like  it  agHin.  Whan 
it  wu  done,  quite  done,  m  ordered  ano- 
Ibcr  bottU.  But  no— it  wai  not  the 
■UK  wine.  We  aent  it  away,  and  we 
lixi  another — in  Tain — and  another — > 
Uure  vu  no  more  of  it  to  be  bad. 

it  wu  like  one  of  thoM  day>  of  pore 
■Uophiitieated  happioaea,  that  lonietiine* 
bmki  in  opon  Ufa,  and  leara  nothing  to 
be  dnired;  that  come  nneipecledly— 
Iiil  tbeii  own  brief  ipaca  like  thiag* 
■pan — and  are  rememlx^d  for  BTar." 

"  I  am  foad  of  rain*  and  old  buildings 
in  gtneril,  not  nlone  for  their  piciuraiqua 
beauty,  but  for  tha  vnrioui  traini  of 
Ibanght  they  excite  in  the  mind.  Erary 
fia  bia  it*  Ifaoaaand  hiatarin ;  and 
codd  the  naila  but  apaat,  what  talei 
Tonld  ihay  not  tell  of  thoaa  antique 
timn  to  which  aga  hu  given  an  airy  in. 
>««■(,  like  tba  mnty  ■aftneaa  witbwhicb 
Stance  robe*  every  for  object. 

■  A  ruin  out,,. 
tram  other   buildii  „ 

aot  ihoae  which   gain  by 

praiimity  of  humaii  haUilationa  tnket 
from  ill  grandeur.  ■  It  eaama  n  if  it 
lent  on  them  far  lupport  in  iti  age- 
Bit  when,  it  alanda  by  iteelf  in  tilene* 
aod  in  (otituda,  thara  ii  a  dignity  in 
^  loBelineH,  aod  ■  najeaty  erea  in  it* 

**  Paaaing  throngh  Arqnet,  the  cbaieaa 
M  It  iome  diaUnM,  on  the  height  which 
donuneera  die  town.  The  band  of  maa 
■*•  Injured  it  more  than  that  of  time, 
■bay  of  the  pewanla'  houaea  era  bailt  of 
tba  ilooa  which  once  formed  id  wnlltj 
■■d  the  goTernnent  baa,  on  more  thaa 
eu  oreaaioD,  lanctionad  thia  Kndual  aort 
of  dealmctioD. 

"  What  ramaini  of  it  bna,  I  beliara, 
Uen  cither  mU  or  granted  to  ioma  one 
u  the  town  i  but.  bowoTer,  a  gate  ba« 
Wen  placed,  and  aoma  other  prccantiooa 
taken  to  prennt  ita  further  dilapidatioa, 

"  A  pale   intareating  boy,  with  large 

Use  NormaD  eyn,  brought  ibe  keyi,  and 

*daitied  ut  within  tba  outer  walii,"  &c. 

Tki  Ae/igtiei  o/  Fathtr  Prom,  Vol.  1, 

p.  8. 

"  Of  bb  gBllantry,  one  tneodota  will 


ugbt  alwaya  to  ba  >aparal« 
uildingL     Its  beiatiea  are 


an 

tl)i  Rhone  prndoMd,  bat  aeTar  wm  thafr 
wina  like  that  bottle  of  SauUnu.  It 
poured  out  ai  clear  ai  the  atream  of  hopi^ 
ere  it  lia*  been  muddied  by  diiappointr 
ment,  and  it  waa  soft  and  ^neruua  at 
aarly  joy,  ere  youth  Gnda  out  ita  fallacy. 
We  drank  it  slowtr,  and  lingared  oier  the 
but  glaai  u  if  we  had  a  prattnliinaU  that 
ve  ihould  never  meat  wilh  the  likeagaiii. 
When  it  became  a  marint,  that  ii,  liad 
dnaa  its  duty,  we  ordered  another  bottla. 
But  we  were  obliged  la  aend  it  away — it 
waa  not  tbe  aama  wina  {  and  then  we  af> 
dered  aaolher,  in  vain — and  another, 
thara  was  no  more  to  be  bad.  It  wat 
Uka  one  of  thoaa  daya  of  pnri^  ansopbia- 
ticated  bappinesi  whicb  eometime*  break 
in  upoo  life,  and  kare  nothing  to  be  da- 
aired  :  that  coma  unexpectedly,  andnra 
their  own  brief  ipaca,  like  things  apart, 
and  are  nmambared  for  eTeT." 

"  I  am  food  of  mine,  and  tii  buildingi 
Ib  general,  not  alone  far  their  pictureaqui 
iHwutyi  but  for  the  rariou*  tiaina  of 
thought  they  excite  in  the  mind.  Krery 
ruin  haa  its  tbounnd  biatories,  and  could 
the  wnlla  but  apeak  what  tales  would  not 
they  tell  of  thou  antique  times  to  whicb 
ace  haa  given  sji  airy  interest,  like  the 
misty  softueaa  with  which  dislanca  robe* 
every  br  object  A  niin  ought  alwan 
to  lie  ttparaia  from  other  huUdinga,  lor 
its  beauties  are  not  thoae  whicb  gain  by 
contrast.  The  proximity  of  hsman  h^ 
bitationa  takea  from  its  grandenr, — it 
aeems  m  if  it  leaned  on  them  for  anp- 
port.  Bat  when  it  stands  by  itself  ia  ai- 
[eoce  and  ia  solitude,  there  ia  dignity  ii 
its  loDetinaai^  and  B^ssty  in  ila  decay. 
Passing  through  Arquas,  the  eiMtma  it 
TisiUa  at  some  disiaut*,  on  tha  height 
which  cooaiands  tbe  town.  Tlw  bsod 
of  nun  baa  injured  it  more  than  tb«t  nf 
time  I  many  of  the  peaaaota'  bouaoa  are 
built  of  the  stme  which  once  formed  it* 
wall))  ud  even  tbo  govtrnmntt  haa,  aw 
more  than  one  occaaion,  sanctioned  thia 
gradual  sort  of  dastnictjon.  What  re> 
mains  of  it,  I  baliave  has  either  bean  sold 
or  granted  to  some  ona  ia  the  village) 
however,  a  gala  baa  been  placed,  and 
soma  other  pTecautions  taken  to  prevent 
it!  farther  dilapidation.  A  pale,  inte- 
iwting  boy,  with  large  blue  Norman 
eyes,  brought  out  tbe  keys,  aod  «d  '"  * 
0)  within  'the  outer  walu^'"&c* 


Sse  "  Reminiacences  of  a  Coanan^bt 
Banger,"  in  Dublin  Univaraily  UagMua 
lor  January.    IMO.    p.   W.   wbete  thk 


>  WiDt  of  apace  pi«T«ib  onr  printing  othat "  ptnlle)  paHeget.' 
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U  talGcisnt.  The  fuhionBlila  Mr*.  P—  itoiy  irill  b«  foond  much  dUnUd  and  i»- 
with  two  female  eompsnimu,  tnirellinjt  maged. 
through  Ilia  county  of  Cork,  itopped  for 
dirina  urricc  it  iha  chapel  of  Wnlir. 
grauhill,  (wbieli  it  on  Hie  high  road  on 
the  Dublin  line,)  and  entered  ite  rade 
gate  vhile  Prout  wat  addTnwng  hia  con- 
gregatioa.  Hii  quick  e^  lOon  detected 
the  fur  TiaiUnK  alnnding  behind  tha 
motley  crowd,  by  whom  Ihey  were  to- 
tally unnoticed,  ao  intent  were  etl  on  tha 
diacourae  ;  when,  iatermpting  tha  thread 
of  hi*  bomilf,  to  procure  auitable  accom- 
modation for  the  alrangen,  "  Boya  [" 
cried  (he  good  old  man,  "  why  don't  yo 
gite  threecbairafortbeladioa?"  "Threa 
cheer*  for  the  ladiea!"  r»4choed  at  ODM 
the  pBriah-clerk.  It  wai  what  might  be 
termed  ■  clerical,  bat  certainly  a  very 
natural,  error  ;  and  ao  acceptable  a  pro- 
poml  waa  luitably  reipotided  to  by  tba 
IHoM-coBted  multitude,  whoae  triple 
about  ahook  the  vary  cobweba  on  tha 
roof  of  the  chapell— after  which  alight 
incident,  lerrica  wai  quietly  TeMUned." 

be  Robert  Napoleon  Fyon  ;  wm  wait- 
ed upon  by  Mr.  Fynn  in  December, 
1830;  did  oot  then  know  Mr.  Pynn'a 
ncTtonil  appearance  ;  wai  tatieRed  of 
Ml  identity  by  a  bullet-hole  in  the  c«lf 
of  his  leg,  which  prisoner  exhibited,  aj 


;r  my  painful  duty  to  ihow 
you  that  lhe«e  enormities  were  not  but 
once  commilled  and  tlir^n  repented  of. 
No!  gentlemcnof  the jurj,lBhBll prove 
to  your  satisfaction  by  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Anthony  Poplar  himself,  that  the 
derendaot  waa  actually  in  tieaty  with 
bin  in  order  tu  procure  a  commission 
orengagementlo  supply  hlo)  with  other 
siieh  articles  in  future,  the  produce  of 
simitar  pillage,  a  fdct  whieh  if  once 
established  ia  sullicient  to  shew  that  (be 
defendant  entertained  achemea  uf  gene- 
ral and  wholesale  depredation — or  in 
Other  words,  that  Robert  Napoleon 
Fynn  ia  gullly  of  bigh  ireaaon.  Geo- 
llemea.  1  feel  the  awful  responsibility 
of  the  posilioD  which  I  now  occupy,  1 
know  that  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature 
ia  at  ilake,  and  I  trust  that  I  have  not 
uttered  one  word,  unduly  to  in  Hue  nee 
your  minds  against  the  unfortunate 
gentleman  at  the  bar.  It  is  for  you 
gentlemen  of  ibe  jury  to  weigh  ihe  evi- 
dence about  to  lie  adduced,  and  having 
done  so  with  sagacilv  and  inlegiily,  to 
pronounce  upon  the  life  or  death  of  the 
prisoner — and  a  mnre  solemn,  a  more 
important,  and  1  fear  a  more  melan- 
choly duty,  no  jury  waa  ever  yet  em- 
panncllcd  10  perfotoi. 

BVIDRNCB  POS  TRB  CHOWK. 

Antbonv  PuPt^R  examined. — 
Keeps  %  store-house  or  m^aiine,  for 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  arttcUt  of  va- 
lue i  knows  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  to 


him  a  largo  packet,  containing  S' 
■nicies  marked  "Reminiscences  of  k 
Conn  aught  Ranger,"  and  also  piomieed 
a  further  supply.  He  protested  they 
were  hia  own  property,  and,  to  satisfy 
all  scruples  oF  bis  (Anthony  Poplar'a) 
he  requested  that  the  packet  might  be 
lal>elled  with  his  (the  prisoner's)  own 
namev  which  was  done  by  his  own 
hand,  and  the  goods  placed  in  the 
warehouse  window.  On  the  fiflb  of 
January  three  claims  were  made  to 
dilferent  poiiions  of  the  lot ;  the  Brst 
by  the  distinguished  author,  Mr. 
O.  P.  R.  James,  the  second  by  the 
RcT.  Mr.  Prnut,  end  the  third  by  Mr. 
Jo«eph  Miller,  commonly  called  Joe 
Miller  I  Ihe  amount  of  goods  claimed 
by  these  individuals  as  their  property, 
which  had  been  stolen,  vras  conside- 
rable ;  many  other  claims  were  also 
instituted  for  other  portions,  but  they 
were  of  less  impuitance  i  he  (Anthony 
Poplar)  did  not  inform  the  prisoner  aa 
to  these  claims ;  he  was  wailed  upon  by 
him  several  times  afterwards ;  prisoner 
promised  shortly  to  bring  much  larger 
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tbal  Ait  iDBDubcturea  were  of  >uch  lu- 
perior  quality  that  they  were  eagerly 
received  into  the  most  reipectable  store 
in  Dublin  :  heard'  that  inForniBtion* 
were  tworD  by  Mr.  James,  and  that  a 
warrant  had  been  iasued  (  the  priHiiieT 
wu  arretted  in  uritneia'i  warelioase. 

Crou-cxamiited  by  Mr,  Fuck,  Q.  C — 
You  arc  a  respectable  »ort  of  »  cbap, 
eh !  Mr.  Poplar  <> 

W._l  believe  I  am,  sir. 
Mr.  P. — On   your  oath,  when   did 
the  priioner  make  up  the  parcel  which 
jOD  allege  to  contaiu  atolen  good*  ? 

(Here  the  priioner  exclaimed, 
■  When  I  was  laid  up  b;  the  leg,-~ 
tnre  I  told  jon  lo.'^ 

W. — I  cannot  tell :  they  bate  been 
proved  to  be  stolen. 

Hr.  P. — How  long  have  /on  been 
U  TOor  buajoeu  V 

W. — Fully  seven  year*. 
Mr.  P. — And  have  you  learned  ta 
pronounce  upon  the  ebioluie  legal  pro- 
perty of  the  fcoad*  prcaented  to  you ; 
eb,  Uistlier  Poplar? 
W_No,»ir. 

Mr.  P.— Have  you  learned  any  ho- 
neitT,  mr  reipetlable  friend  ? 
W— None  from  Mr.  Fynu,  lir, 
Mr.  P. — You're    moutroui   imart, 
■int  yon?    You  may  go  down. 

Second  Wilneu,  Slabte  i^  Tnlh, 
iwom. — Reaidea  in  the  centre  of  the 
Hall  of  the  Four-Courts,  Dublin  t  waa 
originally  compoaed  of  pjaater  of 
Paria,  but  aince  the  publication  of  the 
last  nomber  of  the  Dubum  UhiteB' 
stTV  Magazine,  having  involuntarily 
beard  Mr.  Fynn'a  astounding  aaier- 
tiont  made  in  her  pretence,  in  the  Hall 
of  the  Pour- Courts  baa  gradually 
tnmed  into  stone  i  know*  the  priaoner 
■t  the  bar  to  be  Mr.  Fjnn  ;  has  heard 
Um  Bay  that  be  delivered  certain 
rooda,  labelled  ■•  Connaught  Ran^r,' 
into  the  band*  of  Mr.  Anthony  Poplar; 
bas  heard  bim  aaaeverate  that  they 
were  hi*  own  mannbcttire  ;  ha*  beard 
the  priaoner  announce  hi*  intention  of 


I  the 


id  commai 


much  approved  of,  and  commanded  a 
ready  *b1b  in  the  market. 

Cmt-txamaud  by  Mr.  Pant,  Q,  C— 
Mr.  F]nn  never  paid  her  any  atteo- 
tion,  nor  at  any  time  bad  conrted 
her;  in  politic*  the  is  a  Coniervative, 
and  in  religion  a  Proteatant ;  hat  been 
much  neglected  by  the  prisoner,  but  ii 
not  on  that  account  prejudiced  against 
bim  i  ■•  not  married. 
nrd  WUmu,  Mr.  G.  P.  B.  JeimtM 
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having  been  sworn,  proved  that  th« 
■heels  given  by  Ihe  ptisoner  to  Mr. 
Poplaf,  a*  bis  own  manubcture,  were 
the  properly  of  himaelf  and  child  j 
had  never  given  or  sold  tliem  to  the 
prisoner,  or  in  any  way  authorised  him 
to  appropriate  them  as  lie  had  done. 

Crou-examimd  by  Mr.  Puck,  Q.  C.-^ 
The  prisoner  could  not  have  had 
a  prior  property  in  the  good*  (  he 
(witness)  was  the  on'ner  of  the  patent) 
had  superintended  their  manulacture 
himselft  they  bad  never  passed  from 
hi*  possession  with  his  consent.  Mr. 
P.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  a  cake 
called  La GaletteP 

rr.— Yes,  1  have  written  about  it. 

JUr.  P. — Quote  the  passage  if  you 
please. 

Witnen  here  read  from  the  "  Desul' 
tory  Man,"  vol.  1,  page  83 — 

"  But  all  this  is  comparatively  nothing 
to  ths  power  which  ■  caka  called  la  ^oZcU* 
hat  morally  and  phyiicnlly  upon  a  aativ* 
of  Britaany.     ••••••■ 

"But  it  may  be  aacenary  to  explain 
what  sort  of  Ihiag  a  galetta  is  j  tha  ro- 
ceipt  i>  Bi  follows: — 

"  Take  a  pint  ol  milk  at  a  pint  of 
water,  aa  the  eaaa  may  be,  put  ii  into  a 
dirty  earthsn  pan,  which  has  never  been 
WBihed  out  since  it  was  mads ;  add  a 
hnndfal  of  oatmeid,  and  itir  the  whole 
vontid  with  your  hand,  pourjog  ia  maal 
till  it  bs  at  the  coniiiteaey  of  hogwasb. 
Let  the  mets  stand  till  naxt  morning, 
then  pour  it  out  u  you  would  do  a  pati- 
cake,  upon  a  fliit  plate  of  heated  iron, 
called  a  galtOitr  i  ascertain  that  it  Iw 
not  too  hot,  by  aoy  procew  yon  may 
thiak  fit.  In  Britanny  they  spit  upon  it. 
This  being  placed  over  a  smoky  wood 
fire,  will  produce  a  sort  of  tough  caka 
called  a  gakUt,  which  nothing  but  a 
Breton  or  an  ostrich  can  dignt. 

'•  In  this  coDiists  tbe  uppiDsea  of  • 
Breton,  and  all  1iii  idea*  somehow  torn 
upon  this.  If  you  ask  a  lahouriug  man 
where  he  is  goin^,  he  answers,  'Poui 
manger  de  Is  galetta  V  If  it  taios  alter  a 
drought,  they  tell  yon,  ■  11  pleut  dalaga- 
latte ;'  and  tha  height  of  hospitality  is  to 
ask  you  in  'pour  manger  de  la  galette.'" 

Mr.  P.— Do  you  couider  youitelf 
an  honest  man  ? 

ff.— Certainly. 

Mr.  P. — It  appears,  then,  that  yon 
have  strangely  become  possessed  of  a 
property  wnose  loss  is  deplored  by  my 
client,  Mr.  Fyon  ;  listen  to  this  pawaga 
if  yoo  plca»e.    Here  the  leamcd_coun. 
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■el  for  the  prinoner  read  the  folbwinj 
paii^e  from  the  "  Reminisce oca»  of  a 
Conoaiwht  Hanger,"  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  UmvtT^  Magaane,  page 
63:— 

••  Bat  all  thii  ii  comparatiTeljr  nothing 
to  tbe  power  which  a  oka  oiled  U 
GaUtlt,  hai  moriiljr  and  phyrically  upon 
s  native  of  Britnnnr.— (I  have  nilslwd 
the  fTcijM,  bot  if  1  find  It,  will  pTfl  it  to 
B>r  reader,  la  the  oe«t  number.)  Ifyon 
aik  ■  labouring  man  where  he  ii  fcoing, 
ha  au»wer»,  '  Pour  manB»r  da  !a  gBlette." 
n  after  a  drought,  they  tall  joa. 


emiDed ;  haa  long  been  an  intimate 
friend  of  Mr.  Fynn ;  haa  lent  him 
much  small  change  at  different  limea, 
without  receiving  therefore  any  ae- 
koonledgment  whatever,  Witneaa 
then  deisiled,  at  tbe  deilre  of  the 
counsel  for  the  crown,  the  circum- 
(tancea  upon  which  his  information* 
wpre  grounded  j  ihey  accorded  exacily 
with  the  opening  statement  of  the 
attorn ey-gencral.  Here  the  caM  for 
the  proscculioD  closed. 

Mr.  Puck,  Q.  C.  then    roae    lo 
addreta  the   court   on   behalf  of  tbe 
He  Bud  that  he  had  a  dutj 


ir  da  la  galatt*.'" 

Now,  air,  account  if  you  can  for  the 
eitraordioary  fact,  that  the  very  recipe 
mislaid  by  Mr.  Fyno.  la  found  in  your 
posieaiion — account  for  that,  sir. 

The  Attorney-General  objected  to 
the  question,  and  the  court,  atUr  a  few 
ohaervations  from  Baron  Rhadaman- 
thus,  decided  in  favour  of  the  view 


he  felt  bimself  accountable  for  tba 
iasue  of  that  trial  i  he  Insisted  that 
the  evlilence  for  the  proaeculinn  wai 
unsound  ;  he  examined  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Jamoa  and  rejected  the  conclu- 
sivenesa,   upon  the   ground   that  that 

EentlemaD    had   taiiited   his   evidence 
y  an  admission  that  he  was  poMessed 
of  the  "  La  Galetic  recipe,"  which  the 
L\7nTyX"a«0%7yWc;e;;i/-.h"e      jury  knew   to  have,  been^raudnlenny 
■  '     thenpemilttldtorellr-  f'"'"   f'"">  the  nnioner.     fHere  the 


FoitrlhwihuM.—Tlu-Rev.  Mr.Praut 
wat  then  called  and  examined.  la  a 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman ;  does  not 
tnow  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  i  recog- 
nised  his  gem  and  three  chairs  In  the 
window  of  Mr.  Poplar's  warehouse! 
claimed  ihem  and  proceeded  against 
the  prisoner,  by  swearing  information. 

Crott-examined  bo  the  priloner,  Robert 
Ji^aB,— Never  board  of  Mr.  Fynn 
before  to  the  best  of  his  recollection  i 
never  read  his  speeches  i  does  not 
know  what  his  opinion*  are  upon  an^ 
•ohjeot  I  doH  not  care  whether  fas  u 
hanred  or  not. 

Fyih  WUntu.-^Mfpl'  ■W'^fn  Sft- 
having  been  called,  with 
mounted  the  table  in  consequi 
the  treatment  he  had  rpcently  met  wiin 
from  the  prisoner,  which  appeared  to 
have  broken  bis  ipiriia.  The  prisoner 
had  hitherto  manifested  little  or  no 
emotion  i  but  a  visible  alleratlon  now 
took  place  in  bla  countrnance,  and  ha 
instinctively  turned  away  from  the  in- 
Jored  being,  whose  children  he  had 
basely  trepanned  and  murdered ;  ha 
•oon,  however,  recovered  hii  .  lelf- 
possMilon,  and  during  the  remainder 
of  the  proceedings  he  preaerved  a 
dogged  and  stem  composure,  Worthy 
ot  th«  last  scion  of  Finn  M'Coul.  The 
fritQc**  having  been  twoni,  wa»  e«- 


taken  from  the  priioner.  [Her 
crown  counsel  interrupted  the  "  learned 
gentleman."  It  was  not  wilhoiit  ei- 
tteoic  reluctance  that  tbe  crown  inter- 
fered in  capital  casea,  to  curtail  even 
■n  undue  extension  of  the  protective 
privilege  of  the  prisoners  t  <>ut  tbe 
learned  counsel  was  travelling  far 
beyond  tbe  limits  which  even  mercy 
prescribed  i  he  appealed  to  the  court 
"for  the  assertion  of  a  principle  i"  the 
court  having  ruled  with  the  crown  the 
learned  counsel  for  the  prisoner  pro* 
ceeded,]  as  to  the  evidence  of  the 
Rev,  Mr.  Prout,  it  waa  uot  worth  a 
farthing — a  gem  I  very  probably  a  bit 
*«r,  JHU.  of  glass,  and  three  chiiirB  were  tbe 
difScutty  amount  of  the  pillage  which  he  alleged 
'  himself  to  have  sustained.  What  wa* 
Mr.  Proot  he  asked  ?  a  drunken  priest 
—a  cleticil  ballad-sinper— a  French!- 
Red  flirting  friar.  Having  commented 
■t  considerable  length  and  with  cor- 
responding violence  upon  the  cha- 
racter, habits,  and  person  of  Mr. 
Prout,  he  said  that  he  did  not  appear 
before  that  court,  relying  only  upon 
the  inaufficieiicy  and  inoongtuity  of 
the  evideiioe  for  the  prosecution  ;  but 
that  it  was  in  his  poaar  to  pruduce  lo 
ihejuiT  evidence  the  moat  conclusive  j 
he  could  prove  that  at  the  very  period 
alleged,  as  that  on  which  tbe  pillagei 
traaaoD,  and  j^raoj  bad  bwn  eon- 
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mlHed  within  the  borden  of  tbi* 
Te«1m  ;  the  pTisnner  at  the  bar  had 
been  actually  in  Egypt,  and  in  ihe  en- 
joyment of  3  close  and  confidential 
intimacy  with  Meheinet  Ali  Pacha. 
He  would  not  itop  here  t  the  cha> 
racter  of  his  client  had  been  aoaailcd  ; 
it  waa  not  enough  to  tare  his  life,  they 
must  BaTe  hi)  Tcpoiatinn  aUo.  He 
would  brintf  forward  vitnesset  aa  to 
the  general  character  of  hi»  client 
from  among  the  Tenerable  cler^  of 
hit  church  ;  and  further,  he  had  it  in 
hli  power  to  prove  that  in  foreign 
courts  hii  pretensiont  were  uniTersally 
reco^iied — by  the  warm  attachment, 
almost  the  veneration  of  the  princely 
tristocrats  of  Europe.  He  conjured 
the  jury  to  welph  the  evidence  he  wai 
Ibont  to  brinjir  forward  and  to  remem- 
ber throughout  the  awful  fact,  that  the 
life  of  a  human  being  rested  upon  their 
decision. 


F!nt  WUneit—TAe  Rev.  Mr.  Mo- 
mth,  examined  hy  Mr.  Puck ;  is  a 
noman  Catholic  clerfcyman  i  rpiidea  in 
Gaiway ;  does  not  approve  of  the  pri- 
■oner,  will  not  undertake  to  eive  him  a 
character  [the  crown  waived  the  rijiht 
of  cross-eiammalion,  and  the  reverend 
gentleniad  was  permitted  to  retire.] 

Second  WUneii.—The  Diic  de  Bour- 
deaui !  (the  appearance  of  this  illus- 
trious person  in  court  produced  an  ex- 
traordinary sensation ;)  he  was  ex- 
amined by  Mr.  Puck ;  doet  not 
recognize  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  j 
remembers  France  very  weil  j  never 
heard  of  the  name  of  Fynn  ;  does  not 
remember  any  thing;  of  such  a  gentle- 
man (croas-eiamiuation  waived  as  being 

TViird  wiiaeu. — llfadame  de  la  Roche- 
jaetfaelme.,  examined  by  means  of  a 
•worn  interpreter;  never  saw  the  pii- 
■oner  before ;  knows  nolhinfc  about 
bim.  (CrosS'examination  waived  as 
beinE  unnecesiary.) 

(No  witnenB  having  been  called  to 
prove  the  alibi,  here  the  cate  for  the 
defence  closed.) 

Sib  Christophrr  Nortu  charged 
the  jury — He  said  that,  in  his  long 
judicial  experience,  it  had  never 
before  been  his  fate  to  preside  at  a  trial 


whose  Issue  Inrolved  principles,  so 
vitally  connected  with  all  the  securi- 
ties of  literary  existence,  the  detail 
which  had  been  subalantiated,  by  what 
appeared  to  him  to  be  unciceptlon- 
alile  evidence,  were  fraught  with  un< 
mitigated  horror,  and  presented  the 
mind  with  a  pietiire  of  guilt  almost 
preternatural.  The  learned  judge 
then,  in  a  luminous  and  argumentatife 
statement,  recapitulated  the  evidence, 
dwelling  upon  those  points  which  ap- 
peared most  important,  and  simplify- 
ing as  much  as  possible,  the  complica- 
tions of  the  testimony  which  had  been 
adduced.  He  concluded  by  observing 
that,  as  in  his  judicial  capacity  he  had 
never  encountered  a  case  of  more  ex- 
treme Importance,  So  had  he  never 
Witnessed  one  in  which  the  weight  of 
evidence  was  more  completely  one- 
sided.. 

[The  jury  returned  a  Tcrdict  of 
GuitTv,  upon  all  the  counts,  without 
leaving  the  hoi.] 

A  deep  and  impressive  silence 
then  ensued,  during  which  the  pri- 
soner alone  appeared  unmoved.  The 
prisoner  having  been  asked  by  the 
clerk  of  the  crown,  whether  ho  could 
show  any  cause  why  the  sentence  of 
Rterary  death  and  damnation  should 
not  be  passed  upon  him,  addressed  the 
court  in  the  following  words  : — 

My  Lords — Have  the  learned  gen- 
tlemen done — have  they  completely 
done — Irom  the  bcEinning  to  the  end 
of  iheir  addresses  they  were  unprofes- 
sional! "but  enough  of  that.  My  Lords 
let  not  my  unmoved  demeanour  pre- 
judice me  with  your  lordships,  fl 
cannot  writhe  with  grace  ana  moan 
with  melody  i  but  let  that  pass.  A 
jury  of  my  countrymen  have  found  me 
guilty  ;  X'lt  is  their  verdict.  I  thank 
God,  my  lords,  it  is  not  mine,  but  away 
wiihtheni.  My  lords  I  have  a  boon 
to  ask.  J  Let  no  man  write  my  epi- 
taph—let no  man  dare  to  attribute  to 
me  motives,  until  other  times  and  other 
men  shall  do  justice  to  my  principles. 
When  after  the  revolution  of  centuries 
that  time  shall  have  at  length  arrived  ; 
let  future  palrioiiam  chisel  upon  my 
grave-stone  these  little  lines  which  1 
liave  myself  composed — 


We  have  been  abla  to  trace  pi 
•  Orattan.     f  Ctirran.     f   O" 


ullel  pnsiBgei  in  the  speeches  of  Iha  following  orators. 
:oDnell.     $  Emmelt. 

r,on7<-i.i  Google 
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ObtbmtbeMthhiM 

WbenivkudunlK 

Cold,  diRit,  tai  (Urk  be  tke  tar  that  l>  >l»4, 

AiUwalfhldawthatflUioD  tbCfiMi  B-erbU 

My  Lords — I  Hbtb  done. 

Sir  CHHtSTOPBER  NoRTR  then  in 
m  tone  of  thrilling  Bolemnit]-  adJreued 
the  priMoer  in  Ihe  fullowing'  worda  : — 
"  UnrortuQBte  youny  man— you  stand 
Hi  Ihe  bar  oF  your  eoiintry,  conTicted 
of  ■  crime  ol  startling  and  hideous 
enormity  ;  your  conduct  appears  to 
have  been  dictated  by  the  phreniy  or  a 
morbid  and  moit  noastrous  ambition, 
which  h&i  forced  you  to  the  commii- 
■too  of  crime*,  little  short  of  the  acta 
of  a  bedUmile.  Yuu  were  not  content 
with  eoriching  yourtelf  wiih  inordinate 
'  uillage  :  nith  a  fatuity  almoet  uninleU 
ligible,  you  bavn  proceeded  to  expose 
the  prooA  and  trophies  of  your  guill,  in 
the  most  public  place*.  You  have  not 
only  done  this,  but  as  if  to  guard 
■gainst  the  possibility  of  the  authori- 
ties' intstakiiw  Ihe  identity  of  the  ma- 
Taoder,  you  ntve  •ctually,  with  your 


own  hand,  pbtearded  your  own  name 
upon  the  spoils,  which  any  but  the 
maddest  and  most  outrageous  Kuilt 
would  have  sought  to  conceal.  Your 
eitravagant  madness  and  folly  hare 
been  sternly  rewarded.  An  intelligent 
and  impartial  jury  of  your  country- 
men have,  without  the  debate  or  he- 
sitation of  a  moment,  unanimously  con- 
demned you  ;  they  hrive  not  e*en  ao> 
companied  their  Terdict  with  the  most 
distant  hope  of  mercy;  norcao  I  hold 
out  to  yon  the  bintett  ray  of  hope. 
OSended  justice,  the  ontraged  laws  of 
your  country,  the  insulted  charities  of 
society  demand  the  dread  sacrifice  of 
your  litenry  life." 

The  learned  judge  haiing  put  on 
Ihe  black  cap,  proceeded  to  pats  sen-  ' 
tence,  and  directed  the  execution  to 
take  place  upon  the  first  of  February. 
The  unfoitunate  gentleman  wmi  con- 
ducted From  ihe  dock  in  a  state  bor- 
dering upon  insensibility. 

A  rutnouT  ha*  reached  ua,  (hat  the 
punishment  is  likely  to  be  commnled 
to  that  of  writing  for  lib  in  the  page* 
of  the  Pilot. 
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would  b«  a  meaaa,  in  eome  maaiun,  of  obliterating  the  uafaTounilila  impreanon. 
He  depoiitad,  at  hi*  own  eipeoH,  lar^e  paper  copi^a  of  the  "  HL.tory  of  DnbUn" 
in  the  pnljiic  iJbrariai  of  Mraral  of  the  capLtali  he  fiiited,  in  tha  hope  that  thoaa 
who  WW'  tha  hohle  AdiEc«a  with  which  the  city  is  adoroed,  and  read  the  deUil)  of 
it*  literary,  adantiac,  and  benaToleot  inititnlioni,  might  he  induced  to  balien 
tha  pat^e  wuld  not  bt  in  ■'  (he  bwbarou*  aUta"  tliey  were  reprexnted,  nor  thair 
capital  •■  a  collection  of  wigwanii.'* 

He  receired  HTeial  flattering  letten  and  other  leatimoniala  of  ackuooledgment 
on  theaa  occaiiona.  Among  the  raaf,  one  from  the  Emperor  of  Auttria,  accom- 
puied  by  a  large  and  TatuBlla'  gold  medAl,  of  beautiful  workmanahip,  which  we 
kava  wan.  On  the  obraraa  is  a  Gne  head  of  the  benerolent  Emperor,  on  the 
reTem  >  Temple  of  Fame,  and  round  the  edge  an  inscription,  implying  thai  it 
waa  presented  to  Dr.  Wnlsh  u  an  honorary  gift.  It  wo*  accompaoied  by  the  foU 
lowing  lutter,  delivered  to  him  at  St.  Petenburgh,  by  tha  Anitrian  ambaHador: 
•'  SL  Peteraborgh,  le  {f  Mai.  1820. 

*■  MoHB. — Tn  Hionnear  da  tdui  faire  part  que  la  Majeat^  rEmpereur  d'Aatneha 
Boi  Apaatotique  i  infiniment  agie£  rhommiige  qua  Tons  Lnl  atea  fait  de  TOtra 
oovrage  intitule  Hiiioire  de  la  Ville  du  Dublin. 

"  Jatte  appracialeur  de  Tot  (alens  distingu^s,  il  rae  charge  de  tods  fairs  tea 
ramercimeni  et  de  tous  remetlre  la  medaiile  d'honnanr  ci  anoetie,  an  tamoignaga  de 
a>  haute  bienveillRDce  a  da  la  particuliere  satiafaction. 

■'En. me  felicitant  d'etre  I'organe  da  gracieuaes  dispoiitiona  de  an  Majeati 
I'Emparenr.  non  aagnils  maitre,  4  votre  egard,  js  saiiis  catto  oocaaion  pour  tou* 
offrir  lei  aunrancea  da  ma  consideratioo  diitingnie. 

"  Lb>z>lie>H. 
'<  Horn,  le  DoctoUT  Rob.  Walih, 
<■  CbapeluD  da  rAmbaaaade  Britannique.* 
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Tbb  work  before  lu  b  not  the  least 
or  the  many  bene&ctiona  which  have 
been  conferred  b;  Bishop  Maiit  *^n 
the  (^urch  and  the  countrj.  The 
Irish  clergy  owe  him  for  it  great 
obligaiioos.  The  student  who  desires 
to  acquaint  himself  with  our  ecclesias- 
tical history,  from  the  Reformation  to 
the  Revolution,  has  now  presented  to 
him  a  clear  and  elaborate  digest  of 
all  that  it  U  desirable  to  know  upon 
that  subject,  which  relieves  him  at 
once  Irom  the  perplexing  and  operose 
collation  of  the  various  writers  in  whose 
scarce  and  scattered  volumes  the  mate- 
rials of  such  a  work  as  the  one  before 
ns  could  alone  be  found.  Nor  is  that 
all.  The  Bishop  has  converted  a  toil 
into  a  pleasure ;  and  enables  his  reader 
to  travel  over  the  ground  which  he 
has  covered  with  that  pleasurable  sense 
of  progression  which  combines  delight 
wiUi  improvement. 

Indenl,  the  forbiddii^  aspect  of  the 
subject,  as  well  u  the  labour  and  study 
necessary  for  a  complete  acquuntance 
with  it,  has  hitherto  conjined  a  know- 
ledge of  the  various  fortunes  of  our 
Reformed  church  to  the  few  whose 
tastes  have  led  them  to  the  study  of 
our  antiquities,  and  whose  leisure  and 
opportunities  enabled  them  to  indulge 
their  favourite  predilections.  And 
thos  it  has  happened,  that,  while  no 
portion  of  the  united  church  has  been 
more  the  subject  of  legislative  enact- 


ment, and  which,  therefore,  should 
have  been  more  thoroughly  known, 
there  is  no  portion  of  it  respecting 
whid)  our  l^slators  have  proceeded 
in  such  ignorance,  not  only  of  circum- 
stances, but  of  facts  and  of  principleSf 
a  knowledge  of  which  sbouldliave  been 
deemed  indispensable  to  the  due  dia- 
cliarge  of  their  important  duties.  Such 
ignorance  might,  hitherto,  have  been 
deemed  less  reprehensible  than  it  waa 
injurious,  because  of  the  difficulties 
which  even  the  most  diligent  student 
had  to  encoonter,  in  procuring  the 
infonnation  by  which  it  would  have 
been  removed  ;  but  from  henceforth 
it  must  be  considered  altc^ether  inex- 
cusable. The  Bisbop  was  induced  to 
pursue  the  researches  which  have  led 
to  the  work  before  us,  in  the  first  in. 
stance  solely  with  a  view  to  informing 
himself  respecting  those  peculiarities 
in  the  history  of  the  Irish  church  with 
which  his  station  rendered  it  fitting 
that  he  should  be  acquainted.  And 
he  has  rightiy  judged,  that  the  infor- 
mation which  he  had  lieen  at  the  pains 
to  accumulate  for  his  own  behoof, 
might  be  easily  rendered  available  for 
the  use  of  numbers  who  would  never 
take  the  same  trouble  to  acquire  it  for 
themselves.  The  general  student  has 
now  before  him,  for  tbe  first  time,  a 
full,  continuous!  and  lucid  eipositioa 
of  all "  the  changes  and  chances"  which 
befel  our  brMich  of  the  united  Churches 


Hauay  of  the  Church  of  Irrllntt,  frnro  the  Refnrmatinn  In  the  Btvolutinn  :    i>llh  ■ 
limiiury   Snrvcf,     from  the   Pipll  r'aurpltion,  in   lliB  Tnelfth  Cnlury.  10  its   Legal 
Ution  m  the  Siitenth.     Bf  the  Right  Rer.  Richud  Mut,  D.D.  Laid  Bishop  of  Dona 
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of  EngUnd  itad  Ireland,  from  the 
period  when  Romiah  gupremac;  was 
renounced,  until  the  great  principles 
of  civil  and  religious  libertj  achieved 
their  final  triumph  at  the  revolution ; 
and  wo  beg  to  say,  once  for  all,  that 
the  manner  in  which  the  right  re», 
author  has  performed  his  task,  has 
our  unqualified  commmdation.  There 
is  no  Bonrce  of  information  to  which 
he  could  have  had  access,  and  of  which 
he  has  not  availed  himself,  aa  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  with  judgment  and  dis- 
crimination. The  style  of  his  narrative 
is  always  upon  a  level  with  its  subject ; 
it  is  calm,  clear,  forcible,  and  per- 
spicuous ;  and  never  ums  at  attracting 
to  itself,  any  portion  of  that  attention 
which  should  be  bestowed  upon  the 
events  of  which  it  treats,  or  the  cha- 
racters which  it  describes.  And  when 
the  good  Bishop  has  to  animadvert 

Tin  the  opinions  or  the  proceedines 
those  with  whose  views  he  eomd 
not  sympathise,  he  does  so  with  a 
modest  simplicity  which  well  becomes 
hie  sacred  calling,  and  a  candour  and 
charity  which  may  well  disarm  even 
the  fiercest  of  those  polemic*  to  whom 
his  strictures  will  be  found  unpala- 
table, or  who  may  deem  his  principles 
erroneous. 

Upon  the  earliest  portion  of  Irish 
ecclesiastical  history,  it  Is  not  his  ob- 
ject  to  dwell-  Accordingly,  thereader 
will  find  no  notice  in  the  present 
volume  of  those  brighter  days  of  Irish 
story,  when  the  country  wna  deno- 
minated the  Island  of  Saints,  when 
it  was  resorted  to  by  the  studious  as 
the  highest  seat  of  learning,  and  when 
it  Aimisbed  gmdes  and  counsellors  to 
some  of  the  greatest  and  the  wisest  of 
the  monarchs  of  Europe.  Indeed, 
although  of  these  fwts  there  can  be 
no  reisonable  doubt,  authentic  history 
of  these  early  times,  it  were  difGcult, 
if  not  hopeless,  to  disentangle,  from  the 
mass  of  crudities  and  superstitions  in 
which  it  is  involved.  But  of  one  fact, 
the  researches  of  the  late  Dr.  Phelan* 
have  made  us  tolerably  certun,  namely, 
that  Fatricit,  by  whose  ministry  the 
island  was  converted  to  Christianity, 
was  no  emissary  from  the  pope ;  that 
he  eiereised  his  episcopal  jurisdiction 
independently  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome ; 
and  that,  consequently,  the  earliest 
Irish  Christiuu  were  not  papists. 
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Nor  was  it  until  long  aderChristianity 
hadbeen  thoroughly  established  in  the 
country,  that  any  foreign  interference 
made  itself  manifest  in  our  ecclesiastical 
arrangements.  The  following  clear 
and  succinct  account  of  the  learned 
Bishop,  puts  the  reader  at  once  into 
possession  of  the  origin  of  papal  en- 
croachments : — 

"  Until  about  the  middle  of  tha  twelfth 
century  the  Church  of  IreUnd  maiataraed 
it!  character,  a*  an  indspendeat  cational 
church,  without  acliDawled^nfr  nay  pre- 
■miaeDC*,  authority,  or  juriidiction,  of 
the  See  of  Rome.  The  ArchUihop* 
of  Armnfrh  eiercitad  a  spiritual  power 
lhrou|;hout  the  country ;  and  erected 
archliiihopriclu  and  buhoprick*  without 
coasultation  or  communication  with  the 
Roman  pontiff.  For  the  lupply  of  vacant 
liiihopricki  person*  were  elected  by  the 
clergy,  or  by  the  clergy  nad  laity,  of  the 
diocese,  recommending  them  to  the  king  ; 
or  by  the  king's  nominatioa  or  influBoce, 
concnrring  with  the^ood-will  of  the  clergy 
and  people  ;  wbereupon  the  hiihep-clect 
was  sent  to  the  archbishop  for  consecra- 
tion ;  to  the  Arcbhishopt  of  Arnis|;h  for 
the  most  part,  except  in  tha  case  of  thoea 
cotoaiei  of  Oilmen  from  the  north  of 
Europe,  who  inhabited  the  cities  of  Dub- 
lia,  Waterford,  or  Limerick ;  and  who, 
esleemiag  IhemieWBi  conntrymen  of  tha 
Normans,  now  in  poawsaian  of  Bii|[ladd 
and  of  it*  bigheit  eCcleuaaticBl  di^cnitioa, 
lent  tlieir  bishops  to  be  consecnited  by  the 
Archbiihop  of  Canterliury.  But  in  every 
case  LheseappoiDtmentsand  coDHiFratiana 
were  allogelhar  iodcpeodent  of  the  papal 

■'  The  sarlieit  interference  of  th*  Pope 
on  such  occauoD*  in  Ireland  was  in  th« 
twelfth  century. 

"  Tha  pallium,  or  pnlt,  ii  an  ensifn  of 
difinity,  which  the  Pope  had  taken  npan 
himself  to  confer  upon  arcbbiihapa.  But 
this  ensign  stai  never  worn  by  na  Iri^ 
archbishop  until  the  year  1 152.  Malnchy 
O'Morgair  lind  occupied  the  arch iepiacu pal 
sea  of  Armagh  by  the  Joint  luffraiieB  of 
tlie  clergy  nod  peopto,  and  retigncd  it 
nrierwurds  hy  his  own  voluntary  act  in 
1 137,  retirin|i  to  the  suffi-agan  Ushoprick 
of  Down.  What  was  bia  motive  to  tha 
step,  which  he  took  two  yeara  Inter,  has 
not  been  distinctly  tinted  ;   but  it  ia  most 

ErolinUy  to  be  found  in  n  desire  to  aisimi. 
Its  ihe  utaget  and  discipline  of  tha  Irish 
(hurth  mure  nearly  to  thme  of  Rome ; 
especially  by  introducing  among  the  clergy 


'  Letter*  of  Dedoo  to  Dr.  Doyla.    MilUkeo,  Dahlia,    182$. 
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Kn  obligntian  lo  ctUlMCT,  which  wai  oot 
reqnirnl  of  them  ot  tha  time  in  qaettioo, 
but  wni,  M  an  esrly  period  after,  most 
etrneitl;  imposed  upon  ihem  by  MiilBchf 
Id  bi<  new  cnpacity,  in  which  he  >odd 
nindahiiBpp«(mDC«  bihod^  Ihcm.  How- 
ever thii  Le,  the  itip,  which  ha  now  took, 
wu  that  of  a  joumef  to  Some,  for  tha 
pnrpoM  of  loliciting  from  the  Pope  two 
patla — ona  for  Iha  metropolitnn  ■««  of 
Armagh,  which,  though  paawued  from 
the  beginDiDg  of  archlepiacopa!  dignity 
■ad  authoritjr,  had  never  borne  the  archi- 
epiicapBl  palt ;  the  other,  for  the  newly. 
coDilituted  metrapolilicHl  charcb  ol  Caihel, 
which  wai  indebted  for  its  cnation  to  h<( 
almost  irnmediate  predeceiior  Celsui. 

•■  Innocent  the  Second,  who  at  that 
time  Riled  the  papal  chair,  receirad  Ma- 
lachj  TtTj  conrteauit]>,  informed  himieir 
aecuTalelf  If  hie  tneana  of  the  condition 
of  tba  Iriih  church,  conBrmed  the  eitab- 
Kahment  of  the  archblihoprich,  invaated 
him  with  Iha  office  of  hii  le^le  in  Ire- 
land, an  office  nscenttr  inalltated,  and 
previouilj  filled  by  only  one  occupanl, 
and  diamiawd  him  with  toheni  of  aingular 
reapect  and  bensToleace :  but  with  re- 
gnnl  to  the  pall*,  ha  acqaainled  him, 
that  a  matter  of  that  conaequenca  ou|cht 
to  Im  traDMCted  with  grent  solemnity, 
and  by  the  common  niffragea  of  a  national 
council,  which  the  Pope  adviaed  him  lo 
call  on  hi*  return  into  Irelnnd,  with  a 
promise  that,  npob  their  requail,  the  palli 
should  be  granted.  The  papal  polify 
BppMn  to  have  been  to  encoaraga  the 
tml  of  the  Tolaatary  agent,  so  na  even- 
tually to  produce  tha  desired  conauTnioa- 
tion,  but  to  be  enuttous  of  adopting  any 
meninre  without  being  prerioualy  uasured 
that  it  woald  be  acceptable  to  the  Irish 

"  On  his  return  to  Ireland,  Malacby, 
in  hischaraeter  oF  pHpfil  t^atf,  proceeded 
to  exercise  his  function  in  all  part*  of  the 
country,  and  was  indefatigable  in  his 
flTorts  to  reduce  the  Irish  church  to  a 
conformity  with  that  of  Rome.  Gelesins 
bad  lucceeded  to  the  vacancy  which  he 
had  made  in  the  archbishoprick  of  Ar- 
n^h.  And  mntters  being  at  length 
judged  ripe  for  prosecuting  the  applica- 
tion for  the  palls,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  primate  and  the  Isfcate,  a  natioael 
synod  was  aasembled  at  Holmpnlrick  in 
the  year  1148,  when  Al^een  blthop^  two 
haodred  priMti,  andaconsidernMa  number 
of  the  interior  clergy  are  said  to  hare 
attended,  and  joined  in  mulling  n  aolici- 
talion  to  the  pope.  Enpeniu*  tha  Third 
had  In  the  interval  anceeeded  to  the  papal 
ebair.  To  him,  therefore,  the  request  of 
tha  ueemUy  wm  addressed ;  and  Malachy, 
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at  his  own  ni^eat  InlrMly,  waa  deputed 
to  convey  it.  His  sudden  illaeta  and 
death  upon  hit  journey  caused  an  inlaix 
ruption  in  the  progress  of  tha  husinaaa 
committed  to  him.  But  the  delay  waa 
of  no  long  duration.  Tha  oppmlunity 
for  the  pope's  interposition.  aSbrded  by 
the  preriouB  tiansaclions,  was  not  to  ba 
omitted.  And  accordingly,  in  the  year 
1152,  John  Paparo,  cardiniO  prieat,  having 
been  appointed  by  the  pope  his  aposlolic 
legate  to  Ireland,  arrtvad  with  four  palls, 
which  he  was  commanded  to  confer  oa 
the  four  Irish  archbishops  of  Armagh, 
Dublin,  Cathel,  and  Tuam. 

"  For  the  mare  solemn  enenitlon  of 
the  papa]  commiasioD,  another  national 
synod  was  convened  at  Kellt  on  the  9th 
of  March,  1 152.  To  the  mandate,  which 
ordered  this  convention,  the  greater  part 
of  the  Irish  bishops  yielded  obedience ; 
there  were  some,  however,  of  them,  aa 
wall  as  of  the  inferior  clergy,  among  whom 
those  of  Armagh  and  of  Down  are  par- 
ticularly noticed,  who  rafused  to  sanction, 
by  their  presence,  tha  act*  of  the  couudl. 
But  the  legate,  regardless  of  tha  oppou- 
tion.  proceedad  to  eiecnla  hi*  instructions 
in  the  pregauca  of  those  dergv  who  were 
assembled  ;  and  he  accordingly  conferred 
the  pall  on  each  of  the  four  arciibisbopa, 
dittingiiishing,  at  the  same  lima,  the  Sea 
of  Armagh  with  Its  peculiar  honour,  and 
recognising  Gelasius,  in  accordance  with 
ancient  usage,  a*  the  Primate  of  all  Ire- 

•■■  The  Annals  of  Si.  Mary-s  Abbey/ 
anys  Harns,  in  his  edition  of  Sir  Jamel 
WBre>  Lives,  ■  aod  those  at  tha  end  of 
Camden,  call  this  prelate  "  the  first  arch- 
hiahop  of  Armagh  ;  that  ii,  the  first  who 
used  the  pall ;  although  other*  before  him 
were  called  archbishops  and  primalee  out 
of  reverence  to  St.  Patrick,  the  apottla  of 
Ireland,  whose  see  was,  from  the  beginning, 
held  in  the  greatest  honour,  not  only  hy 
bishops  and  priests,  hut  by  kings  and 
princes." '  The  fact  i*  aa  wa  have  aeeu  ; 
he  was  the  first  archbishop  wlo  compro- 
mised the  independence  of  the  nationii 
church  of  Ireland  hy  accepting  the  stamp 
and  ensign  of  hit  ecclesiastical  dignity 
from  the  hands  of  a  foreign  prelatti" 

A  beginning  thut  made,  would 
not,  we  may  readily  believe,  be  tiniin- 
proved  by  the  grasping  and  ambitious 
pontifTs  who  tubaequently  fillad  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter.  Nor  wcra  tliera 
wantiiw  many  motive*  to  unpal  the 
clericu  order  in  •very  oonntry  to  oom- 
bme,  for  general  defence,  against  tha 
tyranny  of  the  varioui  temponJ  ruleri 
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who  ia  those  tiinefl  shared  with  each 
other  the  aovereigntj  of  Europe,  They 
were,  generally  speaking,  rude,  unlet- 
tered men,  whose  passions  were  always 
predominant  above  their  reASon,  and 
against  whose  mahce  there  could  he 
found  no  protection,  but  such  as  was 
derived  from  the  influence  of  relinon 
upon  their  minds.  And  as  the  priests 
were  the  depositories  of  whatever  of 
good  letters  existed  in  those  days,  thej 
were  enabled  to  dischai^  a  double  funC' 
tion,  and  to  mould  the  understanding!, 
u  well  as  to  regulate  the  consdencea,  of 
all  those  who  professed  to  be  of  the 
hoiuehold  of  faith.  Hence,  they  were 
a  sort  of  providential  brealt-water  to 
the  tyranny  of  a  raoe  of  military  no- 
bles, whose  habits  were  to  bring  every 
thing  which  opposed  their  will  to  the 
summary  arbitrement  of  the  sword ; 
and  whose  savage  tempers  would  have 
made  cruel  havoc  of  the  lives,  the  for- 
tunes, and  the  hapjnness  of  their  sub- 
jects, if  they  were  not  themselves  re- 
strained by  a  higher  power,  whose  foun- 
dations were  not  of  earth,  and  whose 
dominion  was  not  limited  by  time, 
and  the  symbols  of  which  were  borne 
by  the  existii^  race  of  ecclesiastics.* 

Every  thing,  therefore,  conspired  to 
combine  the  priesthood  of  every  coun- 
try as  one  man,  in  a  system  of  eccle- 
siastical antagonism  to  that  spirit  of 
aggresNve  violence  from  which  so 
muchof  iiyurywasto  he  ^prehended ; 
and  what  at  &'st,  aimed  merely  at  pro- 
teotion,  came,  in  no  long  time,  to  en- 
tertain higher  hopes,  until  it  arrived, 
at  length,  at  that  height  of  spiritual 
^aony,  which  brought  thrones  and 
priacip^ties  into  subjection  to  it,  and 
counted  it  bnt  a  small  thing  to  nnm- 
ber,  as  its  vassals  and  tributaries,  the 
sovereigns  of  the  world. 

No  one  feature  of  the  Romish  sys- 
tem has  contributed  more  to  give  it 
unity  of  character,  and  to  estabUsh  an 
etprtt  d»  corpi  amongst  the  clergy, 
than  the  celibacy  which  it  requires ; 
wid  it  was  late  before  this  violence 
done  to  nature  and  to  religion,  was 
Bi^nuitted  to  by  ecclesiastics  in  horthern 
Europe.     Our  author  thus  writes ; 

••  So  lata  as  the  twelfth  eeotary,  th« 


celibacy  of  tbe  minittan  of  religion  mia 
Dot  requirid  norganerally  practised  in  tLc 
ChurchoF  Iraland.  About  thst  period  it 
WIS  encouraged,  and  mnlriniDny  earaeslly 
iliicDuateDBDced,  by  the  mme  legate  oF 
tbe  RomsD  See,  who  waa  the  prime  pro. 
Dioter  of  Pnpal  authority  in  that  kia^- 
doni.  And  it  it  Dot  a  little  rcmsTkable, 
that  about  lifty  yean  aflerwardi,  in  1185, 
AlLIn  O'Mallory.  iibbot  of  BaltingUis, 
and  ■uLiiequeDlly  liiihop  of  Ferni,  preaeh- 
tof  on  the  lubJBCt  of  the  contineaej  of 
eietfjmen  at  tha  synod  in  Dublin,  la- 
mented how  ths  probity  and  innoceDce  of 
the  Iriih  cleigy  had  been  of  late  vitiared. 
The  CHUie  of  thli  indeed  be  referred  to 
tbe  evil  eiample*  L-f  the  clergy  of  Ens- 
land  and  Wales,  againit  whom  he  bittarly 
inveigbed,  and  ihowed  how  great  bad 
been  the  ehutity  of  tbe  Iriih  clergy  be- 
fore they  had  contracted  eODtHgiaa  froB 
corrupt  Btraniera.  Ginildin  Cnnibreails, 
the  celebrated  hiitorian,  arcbdmcoa  of 
St.  David's,  who  was  present  at  the  ser- 
mon, took  upon  him  to  rebuke  the  preadier 
for  hi*  csniurs  of  tbe  English  clergy,  coa> 
fesstng  that  the  Irish  clergy  were  eommea- 
dable  enough  for  their  religion,  and  among 
other  virtaes,  for  their  chaititj;  but  be 
hinted  that  their  long  fast*  were  conclnded 
with  drunkenness,  and  that  their  virtue 
was  something  rather  in  appeantnce  thSB 
in  reelily. 

"  Thus,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Giraldus,  the  character  of  the  Iriib  ctr^y 
WM  open  to  other  chargn  of  irregularity : 
wfailit,  as  to  that  of  incontinence,  to 
whstever  ranae  it  be  attributed,  the  lact 
of  its  prevalence,  and  of  the  recent  de- 
terioration of  their  characters  in  that  re- 
spect, ii  too  lufficientl;  attested  by  the 
coDiptainl  of  the  preacher ;  comiboiatad 
as  itis  by  acanon  of  John  Comyn,  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  made  at  tfaia  aameeynod, 
which  'under  the  penalty  of  loaing  both 
benefice  and  office,  forbid*  that  any  priest, 
deacon,  or  snbdeacon,  ahonld  keep  any 
woman  iu  his  bouae  either  under  lb*  pre- 
tence of  Dcceaaary  service,  or  any  other 
colour  wbaleoever  ;  unleai  i  mother,  own 
ntter,  or  auch  a  person  wboie  nge  aball  re- 
more  all  autpicion  of  any  untawrui  com- 
msree.'  An  occurrence,  which  had  taken 
place  Dot  long  before,  may  lerve  atJU  fur- 
ther to  corroboreta  the  allegation  in  tbe 
sermon,  and  tojustify  the  prohibition  of 
the  archbishop  ;  Tor  of  hi*  immediiite  pre- 
dcceiaor  in  the  archie piaeopal  ae*  it  ii  re-  ' 
Uted  that  so  high  was  hi*  esteem  for  choi- 


•  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  hi*  late  treatise  on  Chartism,  alludes  to  an  ehiaUlt  lam  of  France, 
which  was  repealed  only  at  the  Bevolution,  and  which  enacted,  that  a  lord  might  lull 
two  of  faia  vassals  when  he  returned  from  hnntiBg,  for  the  purpose  of  '  balking  kujitt 
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ttlj.  Bad  to  detarmTnrd  wiu  )iii  oppodtlon 
to  Ihecontnvy  vice  in  hii  tXtrgj,  thnt  on 
one  occsiion  he  wnt  to  Rome,  for  ihepiir- 
poM  oF  procuring  their  alitolution  from 
the  Pope,  ODe  huadred  and  foctj  clerki, 
who  had  been  coDvicled  of  incontincncy. 
"  It  were  oeedlew,  bc  it  it  revolting,  to 
dwell  OD  individual  example*  of  this  pro- 
Sigacj.  ItieilensiTe  prevatence  appear* 
from  luch  altealstioDa  as  theaa.  And  it 
ii  a  jiroof  of  Iho  prevalence  and  Ihs  no- 
toriety of  the  vice,  that  among  the  mu- 
nicipal regulationi,  enacted  for  the  good 
order  of  the  town  of  Galway,  Uj  the  cor- 
poration, in  the  year  1520,  inch  a  Ihw 
ahootd  be  fonnd  on  the  hooka  of  records, 
at  the  following  : — 'That  no  prieat,  monk, 
DOT  canon,  nor  friar,  aball  have  no  w — e 
Bor  laman,  in  way  man's  house  within  the 
town,  and  thai  man  which  keepelh  or 
hotieth  the  aaid  w-~e  or  leman,  to  forfeit 
twenty  shillings.'  And  again,  in  the 
jear  1530,  it  was  'enacted  thHtany  print 
or  vicar  of  the  college,  found  witL  any  fault 
or  crime,  to  lose  one  hundred  shilling!, 
and  his  benefice  :  and  alao  if  he  or  tliey 
keep  any  w — e,  bring  with  child,  or  bear- 
ing hiD>eliildren,tOpa7  the  above  penalty.' 
Tna  author,  from  whose  work  iheae  ex- 
tracts are  cited,  olnercea,  that  this  is  tbs 
only  impnMtion  which  occurs,  affecting 
■the  moral  cbamcter  of  the  town  of  Oal- 
way.  Perhaps  it^ould  he  r^arded  leas 
W  alocal  impniation  than  ai  an  indication 
of  the  beaetting  tin  of  that  class  of  man 
•gainst  whom  the  regulationi  are  di- 
rected. 

'■  The  sin,  indeed,  appaan  to  have  been 
BO  lightly  esteemed  of,  that  of  those  who 
were  taught  to  believe  marriage  unpro- 
CMsionnl  and  dishonourable,  and  who  had 
leconne  inatead  to  illegitimate  cone uhin- 
age,  there  were  some  who  made,  and  se- 
duced otfaert  to  make,  a  glory  of  their 
ahame.  Such  is  the  purport  of  an  anec- 
dote, related  by  Biihop  Bale,  nho,  oa  hit 
first  arriTal  in  Ireland,  at  an  early  stage 
of  tha  Reformation,  in  1552,  had  the 
(bllowing  memorable  convertalion  with  a 
Popish  print  reUtive  to  the  parentage  of 
Ilia  latter  : — '  The  parish  prieet,'  lie  tnya, 
f  of  Knocktoner,  called  Sir  Philip,  was 
Tery  sernceabl*,  and  in  familiar  talk  de- 
•critied  to  me  tha  bouse  of  the  White 
Friars,  which  some  time  wasiu  that  town  i 
MDcluding  in  the  end  that  the  last  prior 
thereof  called  William,  wat  hit  natural 
father.  I  uked  btm,  if  that  were  in  mar- 
riage ?        Hb  made  answer.  No  i  for  that 

counselled  I  him,  that  be  should  never 
boast  of  it  mor>.  Why,  aaith  he,  it  it  an 
bonool  in  thii  land  to  have  b  spiritual 
mm,  Bi  *  bishop,  an   abbot,  a    uoDki  ■ 


friar,  or  «  priest,  to  father 
greatly   i 


With  that  I 
r  marvBiiaa  :  noi  to  much  of  his 
untiinmernced  talk,  at  I  did  thaladullery, 
forbidden  by  God,  and  of  all  honest  msn 
detested,  should  there  have  both  praisB 
and  preferment.'  " 

The  Bishop  enumerates  a  number  of 
instances  in  which  the  Chnrch  wm 
largely  eadowed,  -  bj  the  bounty  of 
priDce3,andof  privBts  individuala,  who 
esteemed  it  meritorious  thua  to  con- 
secrate their  possessiona  to  the  aerrice 
of  Almighty  God  j  Bud  he  justly  re- 
marks, that  the  motives  which  prompted 
their  proAise  liberality  partook  largely 
of  the  darkness  and  ignorance  of  the 
times,  and  militated  greatly  i^ainst  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel.  Of  monastic  en- 
dowments, he  observes  that, 

"  On  ~a  general  view,  they  miKtatad 
Bgainal  God's  purpose  in  the  creation  of 
man;  for  whatever  may  be  pleaded  ii  '' 


according  to  the  Divine  will,  that  b 
very  large  proportion  of  bnman  kind 
should  he  shut  up  in  clcHstered  teclntion; 
bound  by  indiaaoluble  obligations  to  ah- 
stain  from  honoumbla  mnrringe,  the  firat 
law  of  man's  Creator;  and  precluded 
from  exercising  the  duties,  the  virtues, 
and  the  charities,  of  social  and  domestic 
'life. 

"  Further,  if  regard  be  had  to  their 
particular  operation,  and  to  the  effects 
which  practically  they  produced,  the  evil 
greatly  preponderated.  For,  whilst  oa 
the  one  band  tbay  may  have  been  initre- 
menlal  in  producing  habits  of  labour  and 
industry ;  on  tha  other,  they  gave  en* 
coumgement  to  inactivity  and  indolence, 
luxury  and  self-indulgence  in  their  in> 
mates,  leaving  to  the  parochial  clergy,  tha 
vicara  who  were  charged  with  the  care  of 
(he  pHriihea,  a  very  disproportionate  ibare 
of  emolument,  and  seeking  to  lower  them 
in  public  estimatioa.  Whilst  in  aoma 
caaea,  under  wholesome  laws  tleadily  en- 
forced, they  may  hare  BMitted  a  spirit  of 
devotion,  and  corresponding  holiness  and 
chastity  of  life  ;  in  othera,  under  b  aya- 
tem  faulty  in  ilaetf,  or  fanltily  adminis- 
tered, they  led  to  tha  aubatitution  of  out- 
ward mortification  for  inward  sanctity, 
gave  occasion  to  hypocrisy,  spiritual  pride, 
and  vain  glory,  or  induced  usages  of  in- 
temperance, licentiousnraa,  and  impurity. 
Whilst  in  tome  cases,  by  the  eiemisa  of 
a  free  hospitality  and  bounty,  thar  may 
have  conitihuted  to  tha  relief  of  tha  tea- 
Ttllar  and  tha  stranger,  in  naad  of  tanu 
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poMry  kid ;  Rnd  tiMS  Ihe  mcMt  of  m*- 
Ulnlng  tha  taftiti  DBder  faotiMt  porcrtj 
■ad  nniToldBljla  dittnM;  Id  other  the 
pnmil«ni(n»  ditpanMlion  of  thoir  dolM 
npportad  only  tboM,  Who  did  not  need, 
or  did  notdeterre  it,  and  *«■  laTiiKedla 
pcrpetut^Dg  tbe  indigence,  with  iU  eon- 
eonltaat  neat,  whldi  th<f  themielTei 
bwl  mUa.  WhDit  in  lemB  cuw  thajr  af. 
fordad  •  rtri^  for  die  lick,  the  Infirm, 
ud  tba  tlKclad.  they  In  otben  were  pri- 
▼Ueged  MnctunriM  for  criminal!,  and  an- 
courafwi  of  crima.  WluUt  in  tome  caiea 
the;  mtr  bare  laid  tha  foundation 
fnllMiMa 
la  Dihai*  Hitj  oiilf  filled  tbe   mind  with 


BMop  Mtmfl  BiHoty  a/tht 


[Harch 


Whilit  in  > 


S,  of  philoMiphj  and  diriaJtj, 
tj  onlf  filled  tbe  mind  witt 
lagndarjr  tale*,  andthe  craaliant  of  ■ 
fond  inM^nation. 
the;  coMj  have 


and  Ime  rellgloti,  in  othen  thay'ool;  mora 
firmljr  eetahliihad  the  reign  of  biw  doc- 
trine, and  Buperatition;  and  were  eipe- 
dally  iDitmmaatal  Id  maintatning  (he 
corrupt  Tlem  and  deceitful  uMget,  which 
at  t)i(M  tinea  orerloadad  the  Chutch*! 
pTOraadon  of  Chrittiaaitf." 

Id  aH  tliat  tiaa  been  bere  uid.  we 
tullj  agree  with  the  learned  Biiiiop  j 
but  we  would  respectfully  BOggeat  to 
him,  that,  a*  an  niitorian,  he  might 
tafal;  permit  himealf  to  take  a  larger 
and  more  eomprehensiTe  new  of  theee 
endowments ;  and  not  merely  to  con- 
■dv  them  in  relation  to  the  timet 
when  they  wera  made,  but  in  their 
Mall  mora  important  and  intereating 
relation  to  present  times.  How,  we 
wotdd  aik,  should  our  Church  be,  at 
the  present  day,  pro*ided  for,  if  it 
irerenot  Ibf  the  ample  poeaeuionawhich 
wre  then  bequeathed,  ud  which  mo- 
don  rwaeitjhai  not  as  yet  ex  haiuted? 
Wonla  those,  whose  atody  it  is  to  pnt 
tte  clergy  upon  a  atarration  ayatem, 
and  who  thmk  It  an  act  of  great  li- 
berality to  allow  them  a  miserable  sti- 
pend out  of  their  own  estates,  and 
•Ten  that,  only  "  gru^ingl  v,"  and,  as  it 
ware, "  of  neceauty,"  have  been  prompt 
to  meet  the  waots  of  the  miniitara  of 
raligion  if  they  bad  been  altogether  im- 
(odowedt  and  enabled  them  to  tahe  the 
Station  wtuoh  becomes  them  in  aooia^ 
a««duoated(enti«men?  We  trow,  not. 
The  Tolnntary  eystam  may  be  a  rood 
halpi  but  It  nerar  can  be   a  substitute 


0-  a  ramlarly  established  mimitry  In 
a  Christian  eoimtry.  And  if  It  were 
not  fbr  the  proftue  and  esmvagafit 
dMUitiODa  of  early  thaesj  which,  wean 


well  aware,  were  greatly  alniMd.  to  the 
voluntary  system  we  mutt  have  been 
abandoned.  So  that  they  have  alwaya 
appeared  to  as,  taking  a  comprehen- 
sive viewof  the  future  exigenciesof  the 
Church,  somewhat  like  the  sevpn  years 
of  plenty,  which  providentially  pre- 
ceded the  seven  years  of  famme  in 
Egypt ;  and  to  have  furnished  a  sup- 
ply, in  the  spiritual  extravagance 
of  one  age,  by  which  the  anti-spiritual 
rapacity  of  another  has  been  counter- 
acted. Superstition  was  thus  permit- 
ted to  produce  a  crop,  which  has  stood 
ns  in  good  stead,  when  the  blight  of 
an  infidel  radicalism  had  left  us  bnt  a 
scanty  harveet ;  and  it  may  be  tndy 
said,  that  if  religion  had  not  bean 
suffered  to  run  riot  amongst  our  an- 
cestors, and  pampered  with  all  manner 
of  extravagant  endowments,  it  could 
not,  at  present,  bnfflanly  speaking,  sub- 
rist  amongst  ourselves. 

The  work  before  us  contains  ample 
evidence  of  the  gross  abuses  which  jn^- 
vailed  in  the  Irish  branch  of  the  church 
Catholic, before  the  Reformation;  and, 
consequently,  of  the  absolute  necea- 
uty  01  such  changes  as  might  restore 
it  to  its  original  purity,  and  render  it 
as  beDetioisJ,  as,  in  its  corrupted  statOt 
it  was  found  to  be  prcyudioial  to  tha 
best  interests  of  maijcind.  We  can- 
not aSbrd  space  to  enumerate  the  v^ 
rious  instance*  in  which  legends  tha 
most  absurd,  and  superstitions  the  most 
revolting,  are  shown,  by  our  author,  to 
have  held  a  high  plaoe  in  tha  Tenera- 
tion  of  those  who  were  then  denomi- 
nated "the  &ithful;"  but,  as  some 
Romanists  are  very  ready  to  disclaim 
such  fooleries,  and  even  to  resent  the 
impntation  of  them  as  an  insult  to  their 
understandings,  we  cannot  avoid  ex- 
tracting, from  the  "  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory of  Ireland,  by  the  Bev.  P.  T. 
Carew,  Professor  of  Divinity  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Majnooth,"  eompond 
trprettbi  for  the  iiutrwIioK  tff  Iritk 
tttuknlt  of  lie  Romith  CtarcA,  ot  (A* 
prettnt  day,  a  specimen  of  theology, 
as  it  is  taught  in  the  age  and  eouatrr 
in  which  we  live,  and  which  inrel;  wiU 
be  allowed  to  rival  ahnoat  any  of  tbe 
absurdities  by  which  Popery  was  eha. 
rncterlsed  before  the  Rnormation. 

"  Darlag  the  inennions  of  tbs  DaBe^" 
Myathe  ProleMor  of  DlvlDity,  "there- 
malDS  of  6l  BtigiA  and  Bl.  CelDmta 
wars,  to  we  here  lee,  ttanifened  to  D«wa, 
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4ad  pbcad  Id  the  mine  gmr*  with  IhoM 
of  the  illntrioa*  apMtle  af  IrcUad.  Tlia 
nxDOTj  of  tbii  BTint  wi>  indeed  Tnith- 
fullf  praMFTtd;  liat  the  ncollection  of 
Ihe  pnrticuUr  ipot,  whers  the  lacred  T«- 
iiquM  of  thaw  three  holj  penontge*  In;, 
iMCHina  gr>di»]lj  olliterated  from  Iha 
niadiholh  of  the  clersy  iDd  people.  It 
wonlJ  (Mm  prolHtUs,  that  otre  bad  heeo 
tokeo  to  confios  (he  knowledg*  of  tb» 
circunetBDce  to  ■  few  p«noaa  only  >  for 
haditbeep^ceiierallf  diMeminatad  through. 
oat  the  country,  il  matt,  in  a  ihort  time, 
have  reached   the  Danei,  whme  Hnge 


"  The  HlTaordinnrf  veni 
St.  Malach;  enlerlained  for  St.  Patrick, 
St.  Brigid,  and  Bt.  Columha,  made  him 
•Diioni  to  diKDVer  the  gniTa  where  the 
bodia  of  thoH  half  perMoa  repoaed.  But 
tttrj  effort  which  hii  la|;enuity  could  d». 
Tke  proTBd  DDaieilinir,  for  no  mamoria) 
icmeiaed  which  could  B«*t  him  in  the 
ioquirjr.  All  humaumeanihaTing  failed, 
the  good  tiiahop  had  recoune  to  prayer  ; 
and  with  a  bol;  importunitf  he  earneitlj 
bMOUght  Ood  to  malie  known  to  bin  the 
place  in  whichtbeenrthljr  remain*!^  thoae 
thrM  diitioguiihed  favourilei  of  benren 
w««  depoeited.  The  prayer  of  the  ts- 
narabla  pralatewuBt  length  favounblj 
heard.  On  ■  certain  night,  while  be  oC- 
teed  np  in  the  church  hi*  farrant  petition 
ta  Iha  Almighty,  •  ray  of  light,  like  a 
ennhBam,  wae  Men  by  him  to  paia  along 
the  cbarch,  until  it  reached  a  particular 
part  of  the  tampla,  when  il  ceaied  to  ad- 
Tanc*.  Peraaadad  that  bmTen  had  ohcieB 
tiua  OHMte  lo  raTaal  to  him  Ihe  lubjact 
wbicli  ha  ao  ardenlly  daurad  to  know, 
SL  Ualaeby  cauaed  the  place  to  which 
biaaltaDlion  bad  been  thna  drawn,  lo  be 
imiDediately  azamiBed.  Hia  exertioDa 
ware  rewarded  with  tfaa  aucceae  which 
Ibey  »  well  deierTed  [  for  when  the  earth 
wu  remoied,  the  bodiea  of  ihe  three 
•einte  were  found  depoaiteil  together  in  the 
Mm*  grSTe.  By  the  biahop'i  direction 
the  precioui  ramaim  were  then  raiaed  up, 
Md  placed  in  coffin*  which  be  had  proTi- 
4«d  for  them.  A«  aooo  a*  thia  ceremony 
wa*  caiD|rieted,  the  bodiea  were  conaignad 
lo  Ihe  awna  tomb.  Da  Conrcy,  the  Lord 
•f  DowB,  being  laformed  by  the  biabop  of 
■iMt  ittd  taken  place,  it  waa  reaolrad  that 
iiiwaapgara  abonld  be  aent  lo  the  Holy 
See  to  aelieit  permiiaion  to  remoira  tbeae 
aacred  relifaea  from  the  grave  where  they 
fcpoaed,  to  >  more  honourable  part  of  the 
chun^.  Urban  tha  Third  then  flUed  St 
Patcr'a  chair;  and  it  happened  that  Ue 
Cmucy  Bad  Bl  kalaehy  were  both 
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cei*ed  their  petition  brourably,  and  in). 
medinlcly  ordered  Vifina,  the  Cardinal 
Priest  of  St.  Stephen,  to  repair  (o  Ire- 
Innd.  and  auiit  at  Ihe  celebration  of  tbe 
intended  ceremony.  The  day  fixed  for 
the  performance  of  the  *acred  rite  wae 
that  on  which  the  Chuich  honour*  tha 
memory  of  St.  Columbu.  On  that  dny 
Ihe  TenernLle  remaina  of  the  three  moil 
tllustrioui  uints  of  Ireland  were  accord- 
Inifl;  Iraniported,  with  the  UiubI  aolem- 
niliea,  to  iha  place  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  tliem,  At  thn  ceremony,  fIftFan 
bishop*  and  a  nnmcrou*  eisemblHge  of 
Other  eccle*ia*tica  attended  \  and  in  order 
that  the  memory  of  thia  intereating  event 
might  he  preaerved,  they  ordained  that 
the  aanireriary  of  the  tranalation  ihould 
be  kept  thenceforward  a*  a  aoiemn  feilirol 
throDghout  tha  churcha*  of  Ireland." 

The  Reforouition  in  IrelaDd  com- 
menoed,  M  did  thi^  Refurmation  in 
England,  by  a  denial,  on  the  part  of 
Hetirj  tbe  Eighth,  of  the  Pope's  Su- 
premacy. The  Roman  FontifF  claimed 
B  permanent  sovereignty,  in  virtue  of 
his  apostolical  office,  which  rendered 
all  temporal  princes  feudatories  of  the 
hoi;  see  ;  and,  as  Henry  was  led  to  feel 
the  inconvenience  of  the  usurped  au- 
thority, so  he  waa  prompted  to  contend 
Bturdily  against  it,  and  to  reclaim  for 
himself  and  his  successors,  that  autho- 
rity, as  well  in  spiritual  as  in  temporal 
oases,  which  had  been  ever  in  the 
purest  ^%3of  Christianity,  recognized 
residing  in  the  temporal  prince. 

Of  the  difficulties  with  which  Arch- 
bishop Brown  bad  to  contend,  in  giving 
effect  to  tbe  King's  wishes,  by  causing 
his  supremacy  to  be  acknowledged  by 
the  Irish  Clergy,  Bishop  Mant  gives 
a  full  account.  He  was  covertly  op- 
posed by  the  Irish  Government,  and 
openly  opposed  by  the  Primate.  Not- 
withstanding, much  was  done  by  him 
to  produce  that  change  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,  which  tea  ultimately,  to  a 
rejection  of  the  Pope's  authority  ;  and 
when  we  consider  that  the  invasion  of 
Ireland  by  Henry  the  Second,  waa 
sanctioned  by  a  Bull  of  the  Pope,  and 
that  Henry  was  in  fact,  considered  as 
deriving  all  his  right  to  rule  this  coun- 
try, from  the  instrument  which  con- 
veyed (he  Pontiffs  approbation  of  the 
enterpriiie  which  ended  in  its  conquest, 
we  can  the  rather  make  allowance  for 
the  raluctance  of  ecclesiastics  in  gene- 
ral to  go  the  extreme  length  which  the 
raigning  SoTereign  now  rMjuired,  and 
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to  mvnUin,  that  be,  Aroni  whom  th« 
right  to  the  kingdom  itself  was  de- 
rived, vas  an  usurper  if  he  presumed 
to  exercise  an;  paramount  spiritual 
authoril;  over  those  who  were  ap. 
pointed  to  officiate  in  the  ministrations 
of  religion.  At  his  death,  Henr;  might 
ha  said,  rather  to  have  shaken  the  au- 
thorit<r  of  Rome,  than  to  have  disloiJgcd 
it!  doctrines,  or  made  an;  considerable 
advance  in  the  removal  of  its  corrup- 
tion. The  Bishop  thus  sums  up  tho 
advantages  as  veil  as  the  disadvan- 
tages, which  resulted  from  the  temper 
and  the  policj  of  that  burlj  reformer ; — 

"  Thetitabliihrnetftaflbekiaf^'a  supre- 
macy upoD  the  ruia  of  tba  Pope's,  was 
oF  iafiuile  importaace  toward  future  re- 
Itgious  improvement,  inasmuch  as  it 
released  tba  Cburrh  From  tbe  shackles 
which  bound  her,  hand  and  foot,  to  the 
burden  or  tbe  Romiib  corruptieDS,  and 
must  have  precluded  bcr  frooi  making 
any  pro^reu  in  tbe  diKOver;  nnd  profea- 
«ion  of  lite  truth.  Thn*  far  benefit  ac 
cTued  Troin  this  most  niomenloua  action 
of  King  Hsnry'i  rei^in,  though  liille 
perhaps  with  hiigood  ivill,  at  leatt  toward 
the  close  ofit:  for  had  be  been  driirous 
of  effecting  a  r^rormntioti  from  Popi»h 
error,  he  never  would  have  placed  lucli  a 
primkteHi  he  sctuallf  did  at  the  head  of 
the  Irish  Church. 

«  Nor  was  it  at  all  a  lymptoni  of  good 
will,  that  when  be  relieved  tbs  Church 
from  the  impediniaal  of  the  monulic 
inititulioDS,  he  Forliore  to  praride  thereb;^ 
for  the  relif  ioui  education  oF  tier  people, 
as  well  as  to  Leituw  upon  her  ■n]'  Hcular 
baneBt,  and  left  her  incapucitated  for  ne- 
cesiarj  activity,  and  beut  by  dtfficultiee, 
which  were  in  a  great  degree  created  or 
aufcmsDled  by  the  diup propria) ion  of  the 
ecclesiMtical  revenues  for  his  own  gialifi- 
cation  and  the  enrichment  of  bie  laniur- 
ilei,  and  the  coniignment  of  thsm  for 
ever  to  ibe  hindi  of  lay  potseuer*.  Tbe 
sppropriatioa  to  himieif  oF  the  First-fruits 
and  annual  poitioni  of  tbe  value  of  bcne- 
fices'wss  nnotber  injury  which  be  iuFlictsd 
OD  the  Church." 

"  8 (ill  a  progressive  improvsroeotinspi- 
Titu.nl  relations  was  slowly,  but  percepti- 
bly, making  way. 

"  la  many  places,  especially  in  tha 
metropolis  ol  tbe  kingdom,  idolatry  bad 
been  to  a  great  extent  nijoliibed  :  and  tbe 
symbols  and  objecli  of  idolatry  bad  been 
superseded  in  the  churches  by  tbs  rounda- 
tiun,  the  means,  and  the  sanctions  of  a 
purified  worship,  whkh  were  expressed 
m  the  admissioB  of  an  English  tnuisU. 
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tion  of  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Pia^er,  nad 
the  Ten  Commandments,  as  proper  am- 
kelliibmenls  of  their  walls,  and  as  parts 
of  the  divine  service  cclebratsd  within 

'•  The  Form  of  Pnyer,  introdncedby 
the  archbishop  Iota  his  diocese  of  Dublin, 
valunbla  in  itself,  was  eipecially  useful  aa 
setting  forth  and  exemplifying  the  pria- 
ciple  of  Common  Prayer,  tobeconductad 
in  tbalenguHgeDflhapeople,  and  liberated 
from  Boti-scriptural  innovations;  tA- 
thoufib  ■  further  application  of  Ihs  prin- 
cipls  wni  needed  in  adapting  such  a  fom 
to  tbe  circumstances  oF  the  Irish  popula- 
tion, and  iu  renouncing  the  soperstitioos 
rites  of  lbs  mass  and  tha  invocation  of  tha 
Virgin  Mary. 

'■  I  am  not  aware  wh ether  the  English 
translation  of  the  Bible  bad  been  hitherto 
introduced  into  Ireland  :  probably,  indeed, 
it  had  not;  though  on  that  subject  roaf 
arise  a  question,  to  which  there  will  h% 
occasion  to  advert  in  the  succeeding  reign. 
But  il  is  plain  that  the  preaching  of  tbe 
Word  of  God,  as  distinguished  from 
Romitb  corruptions,  especially  with  res. 
pert  to  the  proper  object  of  relijiious  trust 
and  worship,  and  to  tbs  merits  of  onr 
blessed  Redeemer  as  the  only  ground 
of  Christian  hops,  hiid  been  practised 
with  eamestueis  by  the  Arcbuiihop  of 
Duliiin;  the  Biibop  of  Meatb,  and  soma 
other  bishops  and  clergy,  notwithstanding 
the  obstinacy  and  psrverseoess,  or  tba 
iDFituation  and  recklessness,  of  ths  ma- 
jority: and  that  it  bad  been  preached 
not  insfficaeiously  appears,  not  only  from 
tha  support  given  to  tbe  archbishop  in 
Dubliu,  but  IVom  the  numerous  assemblies 
which  attended  bis  sermons  at  Kilkenny, 
Weiibrd,  Walerlord,  and  ClonmslL 

•>  Whether  the  two  archbishops  of 
Cashel  and  Tuam,  and  tbe  eight  othsr 
iouihern  bishops  who  attended  at  tha 
last  town,  were  themselves  imprest  willi 
■  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  archbishop 
of  Dublin's  preaching,  as  was  tbe  case 
with  Tirrey,  bishap  of  Cork  and  Cloyne, 
and  Nangla,  biibop  of  Cloofert :  whether 
on  their  return  to  their  respective  dioceses 
Ibey  to<A  meniures,  and  with  what  sn^ 
cess,  for  spreading  the  irulb  among  their 
clergy  and  their  people :  whethar  they 
distributed  tlis  copies  of  the  Creed,  th« 
Liord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Command 
ments  in  English,  which  had  beeo  cmb- 
•nilted  to  tbsm  for  that  parpose:  and 
whether  by  ancb  means,  and  in  ponoaaca 
oF  the  statute  For  tha  eslablisbmeut  of 
parocbial  schools,  under  the  suparintaa- 
dence  and  direction  of  the  clergy,  aay 
religiotu  instruction  was  convsyad  to  tha 
spiritual  edification  of  the  risiag  gaaoiWi 
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tioD  :  we  b>T«,  Iipprsbend,  littlaoppor* 
tnnity  of  iDForniiilioii.  Nor  mra  wa 
informed,  whnt  wu  tha  isaaa  of  Arch. 
bnhop  Brown'i  intcntioa  of  preaching 
the  Goapal  in  tlia  reniota  paru  of  tha 
kiDcdoin  ;  and  ofcoipIafiD^  tha  aid  of  a 
BuSragaDi  capable  of  addraninf  the  people 
in  Iriih,  where  the  Eagliah  language  waa 
oot  nndentood.  In  hii  own  iromediata 
char^  he  mi  nndoubtedljaaaidflOD*:  and 
together  irilh  hii,  are  traaimitted  with 
Ii^oniabte  diitinction,  M  adrocataa  and 
proaoten  of  the  Reformatioa.  tha  nainaa 
of  two  biihopa  of  hi*  proirince,  Sanden  of 
Iiai^hlin,  and  Miash  of  Kitdare.     In  the 

Sorince  of  Armigli,  Staple*,  biahop  of 
aath,  ia  tha  onl;  known  e^iception  to 
the  epWopal  adharent*  to  the  Pipacj, 
•rtiog  onderthe  influenceof  the  adooai- 
tUmi  and  anmpla  of  the  two  lacceaaiTa 
ptiaoata*,  Cromer  and  Dowdall.' 

Daring  the  Reign  of  Edward,  that 
jooth  ofblessed  memorj,  the  Refor- 
nifttion  proceeded  bnt  slowlj  here.  The 
reformen  in  England  were  almost 
whoUj  occupied  in  conipleling  the 
mightj  cfaangea  which  were  in  huidf 
Mad  ha>l  little  time  to  bestow  npon  the 
condition  of  the  uster  kingdom.  The 
liturgy,  however,  wu  established  bj 
suthoril;  i  and,  it  is  interesting  as 
well  as  remarkable,  that  that  unrivalled 
form  of  prajer  was  the  first  book  that 
wa*  printed  in  Ireland.  The  following 
account  of  a  conference  between  the 
Primue,  (Dowdall)  and  the  Lord  De- 
put;,  will  serve,  in  some  measure,  to 
*bew  the  reader  the  difficulties  which 
were  to  be  encountered  bj  the  earlj 
reformer*.  The  conference  took  place 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Clergy  who  wera 
eonvened  in  March,  1551,  for  the 
purpose  of  devising  the   best  mode  of 

g'ving  effect  to  the  rojal  proclamation, 
r  toe  substitution  of  an  intelligible 
liturgy,  instead  of  aservice  performed 
in  an  unknown  tongue.  To  this  the 
Primate  was  strongly  opposed. 

•■  Hf  accordingly  eipranad  himaelf  in 
■trong  ttrna  oppoMd  to  the  praviuDn 
eSBSed  bv  the  king  to  be  made,  and  ddw 
aet  forth  by  hit  authority  :  ha  contended 
•gainitiha  Ltturjij,  that  it  might  not  ba 
read  or  >ang  in  the  church  i  and  he  ac- 
companied hii  oppoMtioD  with  Iba  con- 
tcmptDoua  raflectioo,  tubal  ttuting  the 
word  '  maai'  for  ■  lerTica,'  ■  Then  shall 
aVery  illitarala  fetlow  read  miu.' 

••  The  Prinuta't  reflection  Wat  readily 
Mat  by  lb*  Iiord  Depoty,  who  made  a 
~  ■     '  reply;  briefly  ai- 


ling where  tha    charge    of  illiteracy 
properly  raited,  and  propoonding  one  io- 


tongne, 


form  of  prayer  in  the  varnacDlar  I 
aa  mutually  iateliigibla  both  to  the  mi- 
niater  aod  to  the  people.  ■  No '  taid  ha, 
your  grace  is  roittakan ;  for  wa  have 
too  many  illiterate  prieats  smongst  ui 
already,  who  neither  can  pronounce  the 
Latin,  norkaow  what  it  means,  no  more 
than  the  common  people  that  hear  them  ; 
bnt  when  the  people  hear  the  Litom  ia 
Engliifa,  they  and  (ba  prieit  will  then 
nndBntand  what  ibay  pray  for.' 

"  Tha  primate  leema  to  have  felt  the 
forca  of  the  appeal,  for  ba  did  not  attempt 
to  refute  it  i  but  adopting  acoans  which 
is  no  tmaiual  snbatilDta  for  argument 
with  those  who  are  temible  of  tha 
weaknei*  of  their  causa,  be  had  reconne 
to  the  Inognage  of  manaee  and  intimida- 
tion, apd  bade  the  viceroy  "  beware  of 
the  clergj's  cnrae."  And  indeed,  in  an 
doing,  be  was  only  following  the  inttrnc- 
tion  and  example  of  his  acknowtedged 
loid  and  matter,  the  Bithop  of  Roma,  ia 
bia  coramitaioo  to  bis  subjects  in  King 
Henry  the  Eighth's  reign,  and  was  adopt- 
ing the  uiual  practice  of  the  papal  au- 
thoHliai  on  limilar  occasions. 

"  The  cautionary  charge,  however, 
wae  lost  on  the  viceroy.  *  I  fesr  no 
■trange  cune,'  tnid  be,  '  so  long  as  1 
have  the  blesiinfr  of  that  Church  which 
I  believe  to  be   (he  true  one.' 

"  Can  there  be  a  truer  Church,'  ■  tha 
archbithop  thereupon  demanded,  •  than 
the  church  of  St.  Peter,  the  mother 
Chnrch  of  Rome  ?' 

•'  I  thought,'  relumed  the  Lord  Depu- 
ty, '  wa  had  all  been  of  ihe  Church  of 
Christ ;  for  be  calls  all  trne  believers  )d 
him  his  Church,  and  himself  the  head 
thereof.' 

•'  The  archbishop  again  demanded, 
<  And  is  not  SL  Peter's  Church  the 
Church  nf  Christ?' 

"  To  which  the  Lord  Deputy  calmly 
rmlisd,  ■  St.  Peter  was  a  mambsr  of 
Chritt'i  Chnrch;  but  the  Church  was 
not  St.  Peter's ;  neither  was  St.  Peter, 
but  Christ,  the  head  Ibersof,' 

''  Thnt  ceased  this  very  remaikabia 
altercation.  For  the  prirnale,  indignant, 
at  it  should  seem,  at  the  counlerac^on 
offered  to  hi*  resistaDOe  of  the  proposed 
meamre,  and  to  his  acal  for  the  papal 
church,  and  the  pretended  successor  of  St. 
Peter,  thereopoQ  rote  up  and  left  the  as- 
sembly, accompaoied  by  (evcral,  perhaps 
all,  ot  the  Bishops  wilhin  his  Jurisdiction 
wbo  were  present,  except  tha  Bithop  of 
Meatb,  who  continued  behind,  togcthar 
with  the  aAei  clergy  wbo  nasiBML      1 1^' 
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<■  Tbe*k«ror  then  took  ihs  order,  lod 
bild  it  fbrlhto  tbs  Arcfabi*hopof  DdIiIId, 
whoitood  up.  and  rscBlTKl  it  with  tbew 
word*  1  '  Tliii  order,  good  brethren,  i* 
from  our  grtieioa*  kinf ,  tind  from  the  re*t 
of  our  brMhren,  tba  fBlher*  «ad  cUigj  of 
England,  who  hara  cooaulted  herein,  and 
compared  the  bo)]'  Scripture!  with  whet 
the;  hate  done  ;  unto  whom  I  lul'init,  •■ 
Jenn  did  to  Cnar,  in  alt  ibiofii  juit  and 
lairrnl,  making  no  qoeatioa  wbj  or  wbere- 
fore,  ai  we  owa  him  our  true  and  law- 
fnl  king. 

"  Several  of  the  more  moderate  hi- 
ahop  and  cttrgr  adhered  to  Arelibiabop 
Brown ;  aniong  whom  were.  Staple*, 
biabop  of  Meath  g  Lancaater,  blabop  of 
Kildare  ;  Trtiera,  btthop  of  Lei^iIJn  ; 
•ad  CofD,  biibop  of  Limerick.  If  ther« 
wer*  an  J  other  hiahopt,  their  Min«a  ban 
not  been  recorded. 


"  The  reiult  of  thie  anembly  w»*  ■ 
proclamation  leaned  bj  the  Lord  Depulj 
for  carrying  the  order  iolo  eSect,  and  the 
conaequent  celehration  of  dirine  worthip 
accordinf  to  the  Engliah  Litui^f  on 
Eaater  Dmj,  in  Chriit  Church  Cathedral, 
Dublin,  in  the  preience  of  the  Tiieroy, 
the  archbiabop,  and  the  ma^or  and  hailiffa 
of  the  city,  when  the  archbiabop  preached 
a  aermon  on  the  eighteenth  Terae  of  the 
Il9th  Pealm,  'Open  mine  e;ei  that  I 
»•/  •«•  the  wonden  of  thy  law.' " 

Nor  can  we  omit  the  fbllowing  ac- 
count of  a  conference  between  the 
Primate  Dowdall,  the  Lord  Deputy, 
ftnd  the  Bishop  of  Meath)  which  took 
place  about  the  game  period,  and 
which  (trikingly  illuatratea  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  both  on  the  part  of  the 
Romith  and  the  Reformea  soclesias- 
tics:— 

"  jlreWtrfop—'My  lord,  why  i*  yonr 
honour  ao  far  my  compliance  with  ^eae 
clergymaa,  who  ar*  fallen  from  the 
mother  Church?' 

Lani  Deputif-^'  Becaute,  reterend  h- 
tlier,  I  would  fain  unite  you  and  tbetn,  if 

AnIMtJiep — '  How  can  that  be  t- 
pected,  when  you  bar*  demoliahed  the 
maaa  to  bring  in  another  aerrice  of  Eng- 
gUnd'a  making?' 

Lord  Jiepntjf-^'  Moit  raTerend  fhther, 
I  make  no  doubt  hut  hare  he  Ihoae  who 
will  anawer  your  graca,  which  balioofa 
tbem  beat  to  anawer  in  thia  caaa,  aa  it 
baloDg*  to  tbeir  function.' 

BMtf  ){fAbatli—'  My  laid  wf*  wril. 


■a  your  grace  wa*  talking  of  the  maaa^ 
and  of  the  nntiquitiaaof  it.' 

ArehbUhop — ■  Ii  it  nut  ancienter  than 
the  liturgy,  now  eatahliahed  without  tha 
conient  of  the  mother  Church?' 

Bithap  ofMtalM — '  No,  may  it  p1eaa« 
your  grace :  for  the  liturgy,  eatabliahed 
by  our  gradon*  Klug  Edward  and  hia 
Engliah  clergy,  ia  hut  tbe  roaia  raffHroMd 


we  auppoie,  if  we  continne  in  thia  atrain. 
I  could  wiab  yoti  woald  hearken  unto 
reaaon,  and  ao  be  united.' 

Bithop  ofMtaih — '  That  b  my  pcayari 
reverend  air,  if  yon  will  come  to  il ' 

Arehbuftop — ■  Tba  way  then  to  be 
in  unity  ia  not  to  alter  the  maaa.' 

Bithop  ofMtaA — '  There  ia  do  Church 
opon  the  face  ef  the  whole  earth,  katk 
allered  the  man  mora  oftener  than  tiM 
Church  of  Rome :  which  hath  been  tha 
taaaon.  that  canaelh  the  rationalUr  aort 
of  men  to  deeire  the  liturgy  to  be  eal*- 
Uiahed  in  a  kno«n  tongue,  that  they  may 
know  nbat  addition*  hare  been  added, 
and  what  they  pray  for.' 

Aiehbiihop — '  Waa  not  the  maaa  from 
the  Apoitlei'  daya  J  how  can  il  be  proved 
thai  the  Church  of  Rome  hath  altered 

BMop  o/Atialh — '  It  ia  eaaily  proved 
by  our  recOTd*  of  England.  For  Cmlea- 
tinui,  hiahop  of  Rome,  in  the  fourth 
century  after  Chrial.  gave  the  flrat  intrrat 
of  tbe  maaa,  which  the  clergy  was  to  naa 
for  preparation :  even  the  paelm,  "Jiidiea 
me  Dau,  j-c."  Roma  not  owning  the 
word  maaa  till  then.' 

Arckbiiluni — ■  Yea,  Ion(r  before  that 
time ;  for  there  waa  a  tnaas  called  St. 


which  tbe  Church  of  Rome  had  foiaWd 
and  added  nuto  EL  Ambroae'a  worka, 
are  not  ia  hia  general  worka ;  which  hath 
caused  a  wise  and  a  learned  man  lately 


Artituhop — *  What  wrilar  daras  wiilai 
or  doth  say  ao?' 

Buiep  of  Mtth — ■  Erssmaa,  a  naa 
who  may  well  ba  conpared  to  aitber  ef 
us,  or  the  Blander*  by.  Nay,  my  lor^ 
no  diapatagemeni  if  I  aay  ao  to  yooraelf  [ 
for  he  was  a  wise  and  a  judiciooa  man, 
otherwiie  I  Would  not  have  been  ao  bold 
aa  to  parallel  your  tordihlp  with  him.' 

Lord  Dtpulji  —  '  At    for    Eraamua^ 

Grta,  wonld    1  were   auch  another;  for 
I  patta  may  parallel  him  a  compaaioa 
for  a  prhica.* 
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CftwvA  <fIr»Umi^—FirH  ArHele. 


ArMMi^—f  Pnj,  mf  lord,  do  not 
Undrr  onr  diKonrx  i  for  I  hm  a  qnoi- 
tion  or  two  to  ink  Mr.  9taplM.* 

Lonl  D*ptty — ■  Bf  all  mMai,  rove- 
nod  fHlber,  procaod.' 

ArchbUhi^ — ■  [■  EraMDui'i  wrltingi 
Mora  powarfDl  Uiao  tha  pneepU  of  tba 
Bcthar  Cboreh  7' 

Bukop  ofHtalk — ■  Not  mora  than  Iha 
boly  Catholic  dsi,  jret  inore  thaa  Iha 
Chnrch  of  Roma,  u  that  Chnrch  hath 
mo  into  aerand  arron   uDca    St.  Am- 

ArMMop — ■  How  hath  the  Church 
erred  >tace  St.  AmbroM'*  da;*7  Taka 
kaed  Int  f  ou  ba  not  eicmnmaairBUd.' 

Bakop  c/Mealk — ■  I  bare  ezcotnmn- 
Dicated  iDjwir  alreadf  Irom  thenca. 
Tbrrafora  mth  Enunn*  1  ahall  arar, 
thai  the  prayan  ia  St.  AnibTOaa'i  nua, 
aqMdallj  that  to  tha  blauad  Virgin 
Marj,  appean  not  to  ba  in  hii  anciaat 
arorlf* ;  for  ba  liad  mora  of  tbe  truth  and 
of  Ood'i  ipirit  in  him,  tbao  onr  latter 
Liahopa  of  Roma  avar  had.  aa  to  prmy  to 
the  bleated  Virain  ai  if  aha  bad  beta  s 
goddew.- 

ArcAbiihop  —  ■  Wai  aha  not  chUkI 
*■  bleaaed  i'  and  did  iba  not  propbacy  of 
bcnelFi  when  ihamw  to  bear  our  SaTiour 
Jeaua  Chriat,  that  aha  would  ba  called  by 
all  Rian  "  bletaad  ?~ 

Biiiap  of  Meatk—i  Yaa,  ihe  did  m. 
Bnt  olhen  be  called  "bleaaad,''  e*an  bj 
Cbriit  himaelf.  In  hi*  Grit  aermoa  made 
by  him  in  the  mount,  "bla«ad,''aattb  be, 
"  ba  ibe  meek,  be  Iha  mercifiiJ,  ba  tbe 
para  of  heart ;  ble«aed  ba  Ihoae  petaecnled 
for  rigbleoucoeu'  aske.  and  thota  that 
buBger  and  thirat  after  tba  (ume  ;"  and 
he  Uaued  the  low-minded  aort,  of  which 
fev  or  none  of  the  Biahopi  of  Rome  can 
be  Md  to  be  called  litica  ContUulina'a 
reign.     Christ  alio  to  all  ihoM  who  aball 

Etake  of  hii  heaTciily  kingdom,  will 
miae  aay  onto  them,  ■■  Come,  ye 
bleaaed  of  my  lathar,  4c." ' 

Archbithop — '  Why,  pmy,  ia  it  not 
probable  that  St.  Ambrote  deured  tbe 
Ueuad  Virgin'a  mediHtion  for  him,  aa 
ahe  ia  Ihe  mother  ol  Chriat?  Are  not 
children  commanded  by  God'i  coromand- 
menta  to  reverence  and  obey  their  pa- 
ranla?  therefore,  aa  ha  ia  a  man,  why 
may  he  not  ba  autncet?' 

Btmluyp  </ Htmlk — •  St.  Ambrowknew 
baltar  that  be  oofht  to  apply  to  Jeeoa, 
tba  acda  and  only  mediator  batwaca  him 
aad  God  ;  and  that,  aa  Chriat  ia  man,  he 
ia  the  mediator.  If  the  bleated  Virgin, 
therefor*.  Can  cocnnand  bar  aon  in 
beaven  ta  mediate,  tbaa  St.  Anbroae 
wonld  h**a  nad*  her  ■  goidaw,  or  ■ 
coadjutor  with  Ood,  who  ia  lumadf  on- 
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nlpotant.  And  laatW,  If  we  naka  har 
a  mediator  aa  wall  aa  Chriat,  wa  do  not 
only  aotpact  Chriat'*  ioaufficiaBcy,  bnt 
miatroat  God'i  ordnanca*,  thinking  onr- 
lelTsi  not  aura  by  hi*  promiiea  to  nt  and 
our  rorafalhen^  that  Chriat  ahonld  ba  onr 
mediator." 

Archbuhop  to  Am  Lord  Dtpntf — '  Uy 
lord,  1  (ignified  to  your  honour,  that  all 
wai  in  Tain.  wh*o  two  pattie*  ihould 
meet  of  a  contrarjr  opinion ;  and  that 
your  lardahip'a  paina  therein  Would  ha 
loit,  for  which  I  am  heHrlily  aorry.' 

Lord  Deputy — '  7*he  aorrow  la  mine, 
that  yoar  gr*e»  cannot  be  ran Ti need.' 

Arcibiihop — '  Did  your  lordahip  but 
know  the  oath*  we  blihopa  do  take  at 
onr  conaeerationa,  aif^td  under  our  handa, 
yon  would  not  blame  my  iteadfattneaa. 
Thi*  oath,  Mr,  Siaplea,  you  took  with 
otbara,  before  yon  were  permitted  to  ba 
conaeciBtad.  Cooaider  her«on  yonnelf, 
and  blama  sot  me  for  pertiating  a*  I  do^* 

BuAap  o/Mtali — '  My  Lord  Deputy, 
I  am  not  aahamad  to  declara  the  oath, 
and  (o  confaaa  my  error  in  *o  aweariog 
thereunto.  Yet  1  hold  it  aafar  for  my 
eonacience  to  break  the  aame,  than  to 
obterve  the  aame.  For  when  voar  lord- 
ahip icea  the  copy  thereof,  and  *eriou*1y 
conaidera,  yon  mil  aay  it  ia  hard  for  that 
clergyman,  ao  awearing,  to  be  a  true  sub- 
ject to  hia  king,  if  ha  obaerra  the  tame; 
for  that  waa  the  oath  which  our  gracioui 
king'*  royal  father  csuaed  to  be  demo- 
liebed,  for  to  tat  up  aoothar,  aow  called 
the  oath  of  tupramaey,  to  make  the 
detgy  the  aurer  lo  bia  royal  perion,  hi* 
bdra  and  ttuccaaor*,' " 

But  if  mnck  wa*  promiwd  in  tho 
reign  of  Edward,  wbioh  waa  not  per- 
formed, mnch  waa  threatened  in  tha 
reign  of  Mary,  which  waa  not  perpetra- 
ted. If  the  &ienda  of  the  Reformation 
fkiled  to  do  all  the  nnd  which  waa  in 
tbeir  power,  in  the  former,  its  enemiea 
fiuled  to  accomplish  all  tbe  evil  upon 
which  ihej  were  fully  bent,  in  tbe  latter, 
whentheovermlingproviileiiceof  God 
frustrated  their  nulicious  intentiona. 

The  acceasion  of  Elizabeth  waa 
hailed  with  great  joy  by  tho«e  who  had 
smarted  under  the  persecutiou  of  the 
preceding  reign  ;  and  aha  sooD  abund- 
antly confirmed  tbe  fsrourahle  eetitnata 
which  had  been  made  of  bar  by  tha  re- 
formera.  Tbe  liturgy,  which  had  beea 
repudiated  by  her  bigoted  sister,  was, 
under  her,  again  eitoblithed.  Such 
biahopa  as  rentsed  to  talce  tha  oatb  of 
ailegiaoM  and  anpremacy,  ware  re- 
ino?ed  from  their  w«.     The  act  «f 
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uniformit;  wupwaed,  wUch  ettabluh- 
ed  a  imitj  of  worship)  throu^out  her 
dominions,  as  well  m  England  as  in 
Ireland  ;  and  the  lue  of  popish  or  m- 
peratitioiu  rites  and  ceremoniM  was 
forbidden.  These  were  the  dajg  of 
high  prerogative ;  and  bb  the  right  of 
the  sovereign  to  issne  such  an  interdict 
waa  never  questioned,  so  the  policy  of 
such  a  proceeding  is  to  be  judged  of 
by  very  tUfFerent  rules  from  those 
vhich  should  be  applied,  at  the  present 
day,  to  any  similar  act  of  royal  or 
legblative  interference  with  what  may 
be  called  the  rights  of  conscience. 

That  this  sovereign  had  reason  to 
regard  Roman  Catholics  with  great 
jeoloniy,  will  be  allowed  by  all  who 
hold  in  mind  that  a  Bull  bad  been  fid- 
minated  against  her  by  the  pope,  pro- 
nonnrang  her  illcnitimate,  and  absolv- 
iw  her  subjects  ^om  their  allegiance: 
a  Bull  which  seems,  b^  no  means,  to 
have  been  a  dead  letter  in  Ireland ;  but 
waa  used,  on  many  occasions,  to  foment 
the  bigotry,  and  iiSame  the  prejudice  of 
the  F^man  Catholic  population,  when- 
ever they  were  to  be  excited  agamst 
her  authority,  by  discontented  and 
turbulent  chieft,  or  ambitious  and  re- 
fractory eccle^astics. 

"The  rule  which  Queen  Elizabeth 
appears  to  have  followed,  in  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  Irish  bishoprics,  is  thus  de< 
scribed  by  our  author : — 

•>  In  otbar  case*  tba  made  regular  do- 
nation of  the  tees,  ■■  tbcy  ropectively 
becam*  void.  And  f&  lo  duing  she  Mcmi 
to  bava  rollowed  the  rult,  lor  the  moat 
part,  or  placing  Engliibman  in  thoM  leeti 
ths  occupiers  of  wliich  wcra  brought  into 
more  imiaedLate  commuDicatioa  with  the 
gov«ram«Dt,  and  accaiionally  in  allien, 
wbare  tbeir  Krvicd  appenred  likely  lobe 
UMfnl  i  but  allowing,  at  tbs  uuie  tima,  a 
general  prepanderanca  to  tba  natutal 
cliiimi  of  tl^e  Iiiih  clergy.  Thui  of  the 
five  appointments  which  she  roiide  to  llie 
primHcy,  four  were  given  to  Englishmen, 
DBS  of  whom  alio,  Adam  Loftoe,  filled 
the  only  vncaney  which  occurred  during 
her  reign  in  the  arcbliiabopric  of  Dublin. 
But  two  appointment*  to  Mcfa  of  the  other 
•rcbbisbaprin  of  Cntiiel  and  Taam  were 
be*Uiwed  on  Iriihmen.  To  ape*!!  sum- 
marily :  out  of  about  fifty-two  nomiu- 
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tlons  to  Irish  biihoprict,  made  by  Quaen 
Elisabeth,  liiUen  were  of  persona  from 
the  other  aide  of  the  channel,  including 
one  WalthmaD  is  the  number;  twenty- 
eight  were  native*  of  Ireland,  of  whom. 
twenty-four  were  of  ori^nally  Irish 
families;  tba  ramainlug  eight  are  doubt- 
ful, at  leait  I  have  not  aieertwoed  them. 
These  ware  the  legitimals  preUtas  of  ths 
Church  of  Ireland;  and  of  theaa  the 
geanins  lucceuors,  both  by  law  and  by 
due  course  of  epiacopal  deacent,  are  th« 

t relate*  who  now  coD*tituta  the  Iri*h 
iararchy  in  the  United  Chunh  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland." 

We  must  refer  the  reader  to  tha 
work  before  ns,  far  a  detwl  of  the 
various  measurea,  undert^en  hy  the 
government,  and  by  individual  pr^tea, 
for  the  promotion  of  true  religion. 
But  they  were  met  by,  at  least,  cor- 
responding zwd,  by  the  Romish  par^ ; 
who  left  nothing  undone  that  bigotry 
could  suggest,  or  fraud  or  force  ac- 
complish, to  baffle  the  efforts  of  those 
who  favoured  the  Reformation.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  the  cancer  of  inveterate 
Popery  was  suffered  to  strike  its  roots 
into  the  country,  and  to  Infect  the  very 
life-blood  of  the  people,  when  a  litlla 
seasonable  rigour  on  the  part  of  ^ 
vermnent  was  only  necessary  for  its 
extirpation.  It  appeared  in  a  sh^ 
widen  almost  challenged  legislativa 
restraint ;  namely,  in  a  denial  of  the 
lawful  authority  of  the  Queen ;  and 
the  wisdom  of  Elizahf  th's  counsellors 
would  have  more  fully  appeared,  had 
they  taught  her  to  regard  it,  not  so 
much  as  a  pernicious  heresy,  as  a  dan- 
gerous sedition.  The  one  aspect  in 
which  it  should  have  appeared  to  them, 
was  that  in  which  it  had  a  tendency  to 
sap  the  fonndation  of  the  throne  ;  and 
they  would  surely  have  been  justified 
in  waging  against  it,  the  same  war 
which  it  wsgcd,  either  openly  or 
covertly,  against  our  Protestant  Queen 
and  our  Protestant  institutions.* 

The  brightest  feature  of  this  reign 
was  undoubtedly  the  establishment  of 
the  Dublin  University  ;  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  observe,  that  that  seat  of 
learning  has  owed  its  origin  as  much 
to  the  interested  munificence  of  the 
Corporation  of  Dublin,  as  to  the  wis- 


•  In  the  yeor  1680,  Gregory  the  ThirlceDth  "  Granted  to  all  the  Irish  who  would 
figbt  agunit  the  Qaeeo,  the  sams  plenary  pardon  and  remiision  of  Bina,aa  were  granted 
to  thoM  who  were  eogigad  in  tho  holy  war  against  iha  Tnik*.'— AfoiU'*  Bod*.  BiA, 
of  Inland,  foge  907. 
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dmn  or  the  bountj  of  the  Queen.  The 
n(e  upon  which  the  College  u  built, 
TM  a  free  grant  {rom  the  Corporation, 
without  wluch,  it  is  ezc«edingl;  proba- 
ble, that  the  project  must  have  ^led  ; 
for,  on  occMions  of  this  kind,  Elizabeth 
was  liberal  enough  of  that  barren  en- 
couragement which  consists  in  good 
words,  but  not  eosilj  induced  to  part 
with  more  substantial  conuderations* 
And  it  is  right,  in  these  days  of  Corpo- 
rate reform,  when  a  spirit  is  abroad  bj 
which,  ere  these  pag^  may  meet  the 
CTe  of  the  reader,  our  ancient  and  lojal 
Proteetant  Corporation  ma;  be  sur- 
rendered into  the  hands  of  Papists,  to 
put  on  record  our  heart-felt  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  services  which  it  has 
rendered  to  good  letters  and  to  sound 
religion,  when  it  parted  with  iu  vested 
rights  in  the  monaster;  of  All  Hallows, 
and  thus  contributed  to  laj  the  founda- 
tion  of  an  institution,  which  has  been 
an  ornament  to  the  oi^,  and  an  honor 
to  the  land. 

James  Ussher,  afterwards  the  cele- 
brated primate  of  that  name,  was  one 
of  the  first  scholars  of  the  new  Uni- 
versitj.  He  was  a  man  not  to  be 
a%htl7  mentioned,  even  in  the  most 
cursory  notice  of  this  period  of  the 
histor;  of  Ireland.     Ot^  ardent  pietj. 
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the  court  of  Rome  was  not  inattentive 
to  what  was  taking  place  here ;  and 
that  it  was  well-informed,  b;  its  able 
and  zealous  ecclesiastics,  of  every  op- 
portunit;  which  presented  itself  for 
disturbii^  the  settlement  of  religion 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  kingdom. 
Its  votaries  r^arded  themselves  as 
suhjects  of  the  Pope,  much  more  than 
subjects  of  the  king ;  and,  indeed,  onlj 
consented  to  be  reputed  as  the  latter, 
in  so  far  as  their  temporal  did  not  in- 
terfere with  their  spiritual  allegiance. 
They  were,  therefore,  always  prepared 
for  rebellion,  whenever  their  priest- 
hood deemed  such  a  movement  advisa- 
ble, far  the  purpose  of  recovering  the 
authority  of  what  they  called  the 
ancient  Catholic  Church  ;  and  active 
preparations  were  now  going  on,  by 
which,  it  was  hoped,  in  no  long  time, 
the  accursed  heresy  was  to  be  rooted 


entire  kingdom. 

In  order  to  familiarize  the  minds  of  - 
men  to  r  disobedience  of  the  royal  in- 
junctions, the  Romanists  were  strictly 
ordered  to  discontinue  their  attendance 
upon  the  services  of  the  Established 
Church ;  &  compliance  which  they  had 
hitherto,  in  most  instances,  cheerfully 
made ;    and,    concurrently  with  this 


earliest  years,  to  the  cultivation  of  true 
reUgion ;  and  was,  even  when  a  very 
young  mw",  disiinguished  by  a  dispu- 
tation with  Father  Parsons,  a  cele- 
brated Jesuit  of  that  day ;  and  tri- 
umphed so  completely  in  the  argoment, 
that  his  adversary  declined  any  further 
combaL  His  doctrinal  views  inclined 
towards  those  of  the  Calvinistic  section 
of  the  clergy;  and  the  intensity  with 
which  he  pursued  what  appeared  to 
him  the  essencei  caused  him  to  be  re- 
gardless, in  tome  instances,  of  the  forms 
of  religion.  Of  his  zeal  for  the  refor- 
mation of  hia  diocese,  and  the  conversion 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  we  have  many 
examples ;  and  it  is,  reasonably  to  be 
presumed,  that,  had  his  advice  been 
followed,  very  great  way  would  have 
been  made  in  reconciling  gainsay  era  to 
the  Established  Church.  But  its  pro- 
gress was  then  impeded  by  a  germ  of 
the  very  same  liberalism,  by  which  it 
has  been  unce,  (and  never  so  conspicu- 
ously as  in  our  own  day,)  so  grievously 
injured. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  tb&t 


to  the  Irish  {Government,  suggesting 
that  the  regulation,  in  its  .strictness, 
should  not  be  enforced,  and  that  the 
recusants  should  be  treated  with  lenity 
and  moderation.  Thus,  while  the 
Pope  tightened  the  rein  over  his  spi- 
ritual sutyects,  so  as  to  cause  them  to 
resist  a  royal  ordinance,  (an  offence 
which,  if  committed  within  his  own 
territories,  would  have  been  punished 
by  bis  holiness  with  the  most  eiemplary 
severity,)  the  English  Government 
relaxed  the  rein,  by  the  due  pressure 
of  which  alone  could  their  authority, 
at  that  period,  be  eifectually  maintain^ 
ed.  The  motives  were  amiable  which 
led  to  this  relaxation,  and  will  ever 
find  most  ready  acceptance,  with  the 
most  generous  and  susceptible  minds ; 
nor  are  the  reasons  by  which  it  was 
justified,  iu  the  abstract  to  be  disputed ; 
for  they  are  not  less  true  in  them- 
selves, than  they  were  inapplicable,  and 
proved  mischievous,  to  the  then  exist- 
ing state  of  afTairs.  They  will  readily 
suggest  themselves  to  the  minds  of  our 
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derEtandingR  of  the  reuonableneu  and 
the  p<ilicj  of  religious  toleration.  But, 
in  truth,  «uch  an  abitraot  quMtion  was 
that  which  the  governing  powers  not 
werethencalled uponlodeeide.  There 
was  ft  conflict  of  jurisdictions,  which 
should  be  settled,  before  anjlhiog  defi- 
nite or  satisfactory  could  be  done,  so  m 
that  tender  consciences  might  be  reliev- 
ed, while  the  peace  of  the  realm  waa  not 
endangered.  To  that  th^  should  haTe, 
in  the  first  instance,  addressed  them- 
■elves.  The  usurped  authoritj  of  the 
Roman  FontilF  should  have  been 
stroi^l;  denied,  and  tiia  impertinent 
interference  promptly  resented.  All 
disobedience  to  the  law,  which  wai 
prompted  b;  instrnctiona  from  abroad, 
should  have  been  regarded  as  a  contu- 
macious and  seditious  contravention  of 
the  ordinances  of  the  realm,  bj  which 
the  sovereign  authoritj  of  the  legisla- 
ture W3S  impugned,  and  its  Indepen- 
dence invaded.  Until  that  was  done, 
the  Government  would  not  have  been 
in  a  condition  to  extend  anj  safe  or 
wise  measure  of  religious  toleration  to 
its  subjects  professing  the  religion  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  j  for  it  would  be 
regarded  by  them  either  as  extorted 
by  fear,  or  conceded  from  indifTerence ; 
and,  in  either  case,  any  advantages 
which  it  might  afford,  would  be  un- 
scrupulously employed  agunst  those 
by  whom  they  had  been  granted.  The 
Government,  therefore,  owed  a  duty, 
to  their  ovn  position,  and  to  the 
offended  laws,  before  they  could  wisely 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  any 
grievances  which  might  be  pretended 
upon  the  score  of  conscience  j  and  we 
may  ssfely  affirm,  that  it  waa  a  false 
and  heedless  liberality  which  prompted  a 
relaxation  of  the  injunction,  command- 
ing attendance  upon  divine  service, 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Established 
Church,  just  at  the  very  time  when  the 
Papa]  emissaries  were  moving  and 
seducing  the  people  to  crest  theinielTes 
ogninst  it. 

"  Thus,"  as  Ihe  learned  Bishop  ob- 
tetres,  "  by  Ihe  intervention  of  Ihe  execu- 
tive authority,  allbough  not  repealed,  ihe 
Acl  of  Uniformity  ccMcd  to  lie  eaforced, 
•nd  the  Tiolalton  of  it  was  connived  at : 
Ihe  power  of  the  high  coraminion,  ithich 
had  been  set  up  at  tbat  period  oaly  in 


Inland  In  relation  to  the  Pspitts,  was 
withdrawn  ;  under  lb*  rwlrlog  and  oD- 
Dontrolled  influence  of  the  Popwh  prietfa, 
the  Papists  rortrare  lo  take  part  in  lbs 
reformed  wonhipi  and  Popery  rewmed 
ila  ascendancy  over  tbe  uoMiligbtened 
populace  of  ihe  nation. 

<'  The  spirit  of  Uadier  wu  MtoiwIt 
'Mirred  within  him'  by  Ibis  ne 
of  Ihingi.  He  feared  that  tl: 
of  the  frea  exercise  of  the  Po|Mih  religioa 
by  public  autbority  would  lend  to  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  government  both  in  church 
and  stale.  He  wsj  deeply  sensiblo,  both 
of  the  oBensivenesi  of  ils  idolatrous  pise- 
licei  in  the  ught  of  Ood,  and  of  itt  in- 
lolerant  and  penecuting  nature,  wbich 
made  it  lo  dangerous  and  pestilential  lo 
nun.  And  he  availed  himwlf  of  a  special 
solemnity,  when  it  wu  in  bis  coarse  to 
preach  before  the  governmeat  at  Christ 
Church,  for  delivering  a  remarluble 
■ermoii,  in  which  he  [Mainly  ei 
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■  lieiog  on  hii  ude,'  was  to  ■  near  ibe  ini- 
quity oftlie  hauK  of  Judoh  forty  days;  I 
have  oppoinled  thee  a  day  for  a  year ;'  a 
prophecy  which  he  noted,  by  consent  of 
mlerprelen,  lo  aigoify  the  lime  of  'forty 
years'  to  the  destruction  of  Jerunlem,  and 
that  nation,  for  Iheir  idolatry  <  and  then 
tnakiog  direct  applicatioa  to  his  own 
couDtiy,  in  relation  to  its  connivance  at 
Popery,  in  ihete  impreanve  words — •  From 
this  year  will  I  reckon  Ihe  sin  of  Irelatid, 
that  those,  whom  you  now  embraee,  AilX 
be  your  ruin,  and  yoa  shall  beat  ibnr 
iaJquily.'" 

"  This  application  of  the  prophecy  waa 
made  In  1601 1  and  in  IMl  broke  out  that 
rebellion,  which  was  consumniated  in  (he 
massacre  of  many  thousands  of  ill  Pr«- 
leatant  inhsbitaoli  by  those  whose  idola. 
Irous  religioa  was  now  connived  oL  Th* 
foreboding,  in  general,  may  have  been  no 
more  than  ihe  insult  of  judicious  conjec- 
ture and  foreiigbt,  actuated  by  an  iotimalB 
knowledge  of  the  true  cbaracter  of  ibe 
Romiifa  religion  1  the  coincidence  of  lime 
may  have  been  aforluiiouscircumstaDoe; 
but  it  can  hardly  eiciie  surprise,  that  many 
of  those  who  were  apprised  of  ihe  predic- 
tion, and  who  witnesKd  its  accompUd- 
menl,  leguded  it  as  an  eBbston  of  in^r^ 
lion.  In  Ihe  meantime,  he,  who  had 
uttered  the  foreboding,  never  ceased  to 
entertain  a  strong  prep  oesf  ion  of  ils  ap- 
proaching accomplishment.  '  Vfaot  a 
continued  expectation  he  bad  of  a  judg- 
ment upon  that  his  native  oounlry,'  relalei 
one  of  hii  tiograplien,  ■  I  can  witness  from 
tin  ysar  USt^  when  I  bad  the  happinesa 
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iwt  to  be  known  to  him ;  md  the  nearer 
the  time  ererj  yeu,  the  more  confident, 
to  toy  often  woiider  uid  admiration  ;  there 
being  nothing  riaiU;  lending  to  the  fe«r 
of  it" 

It  ia  our  belief,  that  had  the  Romish 
dergy  been  met  as  they  ought  to  have 
■  been  met,  at  that  period,  by  a  resolu- 
tion for  the  maintenance  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  the  due  observance  of 
the  laws,  Mmewhat  correspnnding  to 
their  own  for  the  destructmn  of  the 
one,  and  the  subversion  of  the  other, 
their  evil  designs  would  have  been 
defeated,  and  posterity  would  not  have 
had  to  me  the  pestilent  maturity  at 
which  they  were  suffered  to  arrive, 
when,  in  1641,  their  sanguinary  b^try 
rioted  in  the  massacre  of  thousands  of 
their  unofFendisg  Protestant  fellow 
subjects ;  and  also,  that  the  people 
would  have  been  in  great  numbers  re- 
conciled to  that  pure  form  of  worship 
with  which  they  would  have  been  fa- 
miliarized ;  and  which,  as  the  en- 
l^htened  heathen  sdd  of  virtue,  "m 
occulis  coospicaretnr,"  required  but  to 
be  seen  by  Uie  eye,  and  brought  home 
to  the  heart,  in  order  to  move  an 
almost  universal  admiration. 

In  dealbg  with  the  Church  of  Rome, 
it  is  a  monstrous  error  to  conuder  it 
only  as  a  system  of  religion.  It  is  a 
system  of  government,  which  arrogates 
to  itself  a  power  of  releasing  the  sob- 
jects  of  every  other  government  from 
their  allegiance,  whenever  it  may  suit 
its  views  of  spiritual  tyrarmy  so  to  do ; 
and  whenever  and  wherever  it  is  in- 
duced to  deny  or  to  explun  away  this 
clum  of  universal  sovereignty,  it  is 
only  because,  by  sach  evasion  or  equi- 
Tocation,  the  object  at  which  it  aims 
may  be  more  completely  accomplished. 
But  in  Ireland,  at  the  period  of  which 
we  are  treating,  no  such  concealment 
was  affected.  A  qnestion  had  been 
submitted  to  the  Universities  of  Sala- 
manca and  Valladoiid,  "whether  an 
Irish  papist  may  obey  or  assist  his 
Protestant  king?" 
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••  And  Ihti  question  bad  been  about  tirii 
time  resolved  by  them  in  the  negative,  by 
the  two  following  astenians:  ■  1st,  That 
since  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  undertook  tho 
war  for  religion,  and  by  the  Pope's  appro- 
bation, it  was  as  meritorious  lo  aid  bim 
Hgainil  the  herettn,  ai  to  Sgfat  against  the 
Turks.'  '  And  2nd,  That  it  was  a  morla) 
■in  in  any  way  lo  ueist  the  English  against 
him ;  and  that  thow  who  did  so,  could 
have  neither  absolution  nor  salvation, 
without  deserting  the  heredci^  and  repeat- 
ing for  w  great  a  crime.' " 

Was  this  to  be  treated  by  the  British 
government  as  a  ease  of  conscience  ? 
Were  their  measures  for  the  defeat  of 
an  hideous  rebellion  to  be  paralysed  bj 
the  conscientious  recusantSi  who  re- 
fused to  perform  the  first  duty  of  sub- 
jects ?  Were  the  pious  liege-men  of 
the  Vatican  to  be  indulged  with  a  mild 
forbearance,  until  they  proceeded  to 
merit  the  favour  of  heaven,  by  cutting 
the  throats  of  their  Protestant  rulers? 
If  not,  we  ask,  when  should  the  work 
of  coercion  begin  7  Manifestly  when 
the  first  symptom  showed  itself  of 
foreign  tyranny  interfering  with  do- 
mestic allegiance.  A  wise  government 
would  have  regarded  every  such  at- 
tempt as  an  overt  act  of  hostilityi 
which  could  alone  be  prevented  from 
proceeding  to  eitremea,  by  the  moat 
vigorous  measures  by  which  it  could 
be  counteracted ; — and  if  his  holiness 
had  polluted  our  shores  by  an  invading 
army,  for  (he  purpose  of  re-subjugating 
us  to  the  yoke  of  spiritual  bondage, 
from  which,  by  God's  providence,  we 
had  got  free,  it  would  not  have  been 
more  an  attack  upon  our  rights  and 
liberties  as  an  independent  nation,  than 
that  which  was  actually  made,  when  he 
stirred  up  our  own  fellow-subjects  to 
t^e  up  arms  against  their  lawful  king. 
Talk  of  this,  indeed,  as  a  case  of  con- 
science!—But  we  fear  that  we  have 
already  exceeded  our  limits,  and  most 
reserve  our  observations  upon  the  se< 
quel  of  this  interesting  work  for  the 
succeeding  number. 
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Ate, — there  he  »,— to  the  very  life— a  mm,  we  can  asiore  our  resden,  of 
some  mwk  and  likelihood  once,  although  he  b  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
Ireland. 

Lord  Plnnlcet  u  one  of  the  numeroiu  offspring  of  a  Presbjterian  Clergyman, 
who  was  well  known  in  his  dav  ax  a  man  of  much  convivial  humour,  and  who 
conld  hoaat  an  ocquuntance  with  manj  of  the  most  distinguibhed  senators  and 
men  of  letters  then  in  Ireland.  He  was  not  what  would  he  called  an  orthodox 
Presbyterian.  His  views  of  divine  truth  led  him  to  adopt  the  principlei  of  the 
Sociniana  ;  and,  having  spent  the  better  part  of  hig  life  in  the  North  of  Ireland, 
io  the  labours  of  his  calling,  he  was,  at  an  advanced  period,  called  to  officiate  in 
Strand-street  Chapel,  where  he  continued  to  the  period  of  hia  death,  retting 
to  the  last  the  esteem  of  his  congregation. 

In  the  days  of  which  we  write,  religious  differences  had  not  assumed  the  angry 
aspect  which  they  wear  at  present ;  and  Dr.  Plunket  ei^oyed  the  friendship  and 
eateem  of  individuals  whose  reli^ous  views  were  diametrically  opposed  to  his 
own.  Among  others,  the  celebrated  Sketton  lived  with  him  upon  terms  of  the 
kindliest  Intimacy  )  and  we  have  heard  of  their  discussing  their  respective  tenets 
with  the  keenness  and  the  ardour  of  the  most  practised  disputants,  but  withont 
a  particle  of  the  anger  or  the  a-'perity  with  which  religioos  disputations  are  too 
often  distinguished.  "  Cume,  now,"  Dr.  Plunliet  would  say,  when  the  lateness 
of  the  hour  admonished  them  that  it  was  time  to  retire,  "  we  hare  talked  enough  ; 
let  us  call  in  Mary,"  (a  little  Welsh  servant  maid  of  his,)  "and  state  the  case  to 
her ;  and  let  her  decide  between  us."  The  proposal  would  be  good-naturedly 
asaented  to ;  and  when  the  Utile  umpire  made  her  appearance,  upon  hearing  a 
brief  summary  of  the  belief  of  the  respective  pairties,  her  nsual  decision  was, 
"  Aweel,  aweel,  my  masters,  if  you  will  have  my  judgment,  I  do  think,  that  love 
to  God,  and  love  to  man,  is  oae  fuel  for  hell  fire." 

The  Doctor  died  in  embarrassed  circumstances,  leaving  a  large  femily 
without  any  sufficient  provision.  Their  wants  were  promptly  looked  to,  and 
liberally  provided  for,  by  the  Strand-street  congregation,  who  rwsed  a  sum  of 
money  sufficient  to  enable  the  females  to  open  a  tea  warehouse,  which  they  kept, 
for  many  years,  and  by  the  profits  of  which  not  only  were  they  amply  supported, 
but  their  brothers  were  kept  at  school,  and  posned  through  college,  and  enabled 
to  arrive  at  their  respective  professions,  where  thej  soon  obtained  wealth  and 
distinction.  To  the  credit  of  these  able  men  be  it  spoken,  the  very  first  use 
which  they  made  of  their  wealth,  was,  to  pay  hack  to  tne  congr^ation  the  sum 
which  was  ori^nallj'  subscribed ;  nor  have  they,  on  any  occasion,  been  backward 
in  acknowledging,  in  the  handsomest  and  most  liberal  manner,  the  extent  of 
their  early  obligations. 

The  eldest  of  the  Doctor's  sons  was  named  Patriclt.  He  b  still  well  remem- 
bered as  an  eminent  physician  in  this  city  ;  and  was,  indeed,  so  much  senior  to 
William,  the  youngest  son,  (the  subject  of  this  noticeO  as  for  many  years  to  act 
as  a  father  to  him.  He  died  in  advanced  life,  having  realized  an  ample  fortune ; 
of  which,  together  with  a  valuable  library,  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  became 
possessed  at  his  death. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  dwell  minutely  upon  the  schoolboy  days,  or  the 
college  career,  of  the  distinguUhed  individual  before  us.  Suffice  it  to  say,  he 
early  evinced  that  quickness  and  vigour  of  intellect,  which  afterwards,  throi^ 
the  greater  portion  of  an  active  life,  characterised  him,  and  amongst  his  tnanT 
and  able  competitors  for  professional  reputation,  gave  him  so  decided  an  ad- 
vantage. 

His  first  appearance  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  was,  as  the  nominee  of  the 
Bar]  of  Charlemont.  That  disinterested  nobleman  was  ever  prompt  to  distinguish 
merit ;  and  r^arded  his  borough  interest  as  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  his 
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comito7  !  and  Lord  Plunliet  is  but  one,  of  many  instances  that  might  be  named, 
in  which  he  was  instrumenlal  in  introducing  inio  parliameat  able  joung  senators, 
who  must,  but  for  the  exercise  of  some  auch  inSueoce,  have  for  ever  remained 
excluded. 

Almost  the  first  question  upon  which  Mr.  Pluoket  had  an  opportunity  of 
■pealiing,  iraa  the  question  of  the  legislative  union.  He  took,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, the  aide  of  his  patron,  and  of  the  patriotic  parly  ;  and  if  he  did  not  dis- 
cuss the  question  with  the  spirit  of  a  philosopher  or  a  statesman,  he  came  down 
upon  the  members  of  the  government  with  a  power  of  withering  invective^ 
to  which  we  scarcely  know  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  classical  vituperation. 
Lord  Castlerewh  was  at  that  time  the  Irish  Secretary  of  Slate,  who  mani^ed 
all  the  ministerial  arrangements,  and  upon  him  the  indignant  barrister  chiefly 
vented  his  ire.  He  talked  of  the  aaucy  presumption  with  which  he  would 
fain  compare  tiitnself  with  Pitt ;  and  of  the  unmeasurable  distance  whicli  existed 
between  them.  "The  prime  minister  of  Great  Britain,"  says  Mr.  Plunket, 
"has  his  faults.  He  has  abandoned,  of  late  years,  the  principles  of  reform,  by 
profesili^  which  he  bad  gained  the  early  confidence  of  the  people  of  England ; 
and,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  politictu  career,  he  has  proved  himself  haughtr 
ud  intractable.  But,  it  mutt  be  admitted,  he  possesses  a  tovering  ana 
trauseendant  intelteot ; — and  the  vastnesi  of  bis  resources  always  keeps  pace 
with  the  raagniflceDce  and  the  unboundedness  of  hi*  views.  Thank  God,  the 
noble  lord  resembles  him  in  his  profliRacy  and  his  apostocy,  more  thad  in  his  com- 
prehension and  sagacity  ; — and  I  feel  the  safety  of  my  country,  in  the  wretched 
feebleness  of  her  enemy.  I  cannot  believe  that  our  Independence  and  our  Uber* 
ties  are  to  be  the  victims  of  such  pvny  hostility.  I  oannot  beUeve  that  that 
constitution,  the  foundations  of  which  were  laid  by  the  wisdom  of  sages,  and 
cemented  by  the  blood  of  patriots  and  heroes,  is  to  be  smitten  to  its  centre  1^ 
such  a  green  and  sapless  twig  as  this."  This  last  stroke  was  felt  at  the  time  to 
have  more  in  it  thw  meets  the  eye.  Lady  Oastlereagb,  who  was  remarkable 
for  her  beauty,  was  rilling  in  the  gallery  ;  and,  although  muried  fbr  some  years, 
it  was  Lord  Castlere^h's  misfortune  to  be  childless ;  and  Plunket's  tomahawk 
sarcasm  was  felt  to  bear,  not  merely  upon  his  imputed  political,  but  upon  hii 
suspected  personal  imbecilitj ;  and  was  certainly  intMided  as  the  most  wounding 
species  of  invective  by  irtiich  he  could  be  assailed.  But  it  passed  oTer  the  noble 
lord  without,  in  the  slightest  degree,  disturbing  his  composure^ 


and  looked  like  one  who  rather  eiijoyed  the  eloquenoe,  than  shrank  vaier  tha 
onslaught  of  his  teorihle  assailant.  We  believe  it  was  Sir  Jonah  Barrington, 
who,  in  a  previous  part  of  the  debate,  was  called  to  order  by  a  ministerial 
member,  who,  because  he  had  ventured  to  insinuate  that  oorruption  was  em* 
ployed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  measure  of  the  Union,  threatened  to 
nave  his  words  taken  down.  In  allurioD  to  this,  Mr.  Plunket  otwwved — "  it  tuu^ 
sir,  been  intimated,  from  high  authority,  that  an  honourable  friend  of  mine  has 
been  guilty  of  a  grave  offence,  in  venturing  to  insinuate  against  the  government 
the  charge  of  corruption  ;  and  tjie  defender  of  his  majesty's  ministers  threatened, 
that,  if  the  charge  was  repeated,  he  would  call  upon  you  to  take  down  his  wordt. 
Now,  sir,  I  do  not  insinuate,  but  I  boldly  assert,  that  base  and  wicked  as  is  the 
measure  proposed,  the  means  used  to  accomplish  it  are  still  more  flagitious  and 
abominable.  Do  you  choose  to  take  down  my  words  ?  I  bod  thought  that  we 
had  for  a  viceroy  m  this  country,  a  plain,  honest  soldier* — one  unaccustomed 
to,  and  disdaining  the  intriffues  of  politics ; — who  had  chosen  as  his  secretary  a 
simple  and  a  modest  youth,  'puer  ingenui  vultus,  ingenuiifue  pudoris,'  whose 
inexperience  was  the  voucher  for  his  integrity  ; — and  yet  1  will  be  bold  to  affirm, 
that,  during  the  vicerovally  of  this  unspotted  veteran,  and  during  tiie  adminis- 
tration of  this  unassuming  stripling,  a  system  of  black  corruption  has  been  carried 
on  within  the  walls  of  the  castle,  which  would  disgrace  the  worst  period  of  the 
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history  of  either  conntrr.    Do  you  ekooie  to  take  datm  my  uvnb  t    Dare  me 
to  the  proof  i  BQd  I  vill  prove  the  truth  of  them  at  jour  bar." 

We  giTe  these  RpeeimeDS  to  Bhow  what  Lord  Plunket  once  was,  to  those  who 
bav e  onlj  of  late  ;ears  beard  him  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  who  asic,  with 
astonishment,  "  Is  this  the  great  orator  from  Ireland?" 

The, speech  from  which  the  above  passages  have  been  taken,  (and  it  is  right 
here  to  saj  that  we  quote  from  memor;,)  was  that  in  which  the  celebrated 
allasion  to  Hamilcar  was  made,  with  which  the  orator  has  been  so  often  since 
derisireW  upbraided.  But  it  told,  with  vreat  effect,  at  the  time ;  and,  to  the 
praise  ol  the  orator's  prudence,  let  it  be  added,  that  it  has  not  since  been  sufTsred 
to  operate  agunst  his  advaDcemsnt.  His  sons,  it  is  also  right  to  saj,  have  grown 
up  fine  joang  men  ;  and  are  as  innocent,  we  verily  believe,  of  that  terrible  anti- 
Angliean  feelii^  which  he  ttireatened,  or  rather  snore,  that  it  should  be  lus 
patriotic  and  parental  core  to  instil  into  them,  as  any  gentlemen  in  existence. 

Mr.  Plunket  now  enjojed  the  tugbest  reputation,  and  Iiia  business  at  the  bar 
r^tidlj  increased.  In  black  letter  law  there  were  many  superior  to  him ;  but, 
as  an  advocate,  he  was  almost  mirivalled.  It  is  not  to  be  eipected,  that,  in  a 
■ketch  Uke  this,  his  various  forensic  displays  should  be  noticed.  Suffice  it  to 
Bay,  he  fought  side  by  side  with  Curran,  upon  tome  of  the  most  important  cases 
in  wliich  that  great  man  was  engaged ;  and  often  attracted  as  much  notice  by 
the  vigour  of  his  intellect,  as  the  latter  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  imagination. 

Upon  one  occasion,  indeed,  they  would  have  been  opposed,  bad  Curran's 
domeetio  affliction  permitted  him  to  attend  the  conrt ;  that  is,  in  1803,  when 
Robert  Emmet  was  placed  at  the  bar,  and  Mr.  Plunket  was  arrayed  with 
the  government  lawyers  in  conducting  the  prosecution  against  him.  It  was 
a  punful  act  in  the  discharge  of  public  duty ;  and  it  would  be  well  if 
every  record  of  it  could  be  blotted  from  the  historv  of  his  life.  Not  that 
there  is  the  slightest  truth  in  the  rumour  which  was  uen,  and  has  been  since, 
industriously  circnlated,  that  he  had  previously  been  on  terms  of  great  inti- 
macy with  the  Emmets,  and  that  bis  appearing  against  Robert  on  that  occauon 
had  all  the  baseness  of  treachery  and  ingratitude.  With  the  family  of  the 
Emmets  Mr.  Plunket  had  been  totally  unacquainted ;  with  the  single  exception 
thati  once  in  bis  life,  he  had  met  the  brother  of  the  prisoner,  Thomas  Addis 
Emmet,  at  a  public  dinner.  We  know  that  a  contrary  story  has  been  very 
extensively  circulated,  and  served  in  no  small  degree  to  [n'ejudice  the  subject  of 
this  memoir ;  but  we  know  also,  that  he  prosecuted  the  late  William  Cobbett 
for  drculatiog  it,  and  was  awarded  smart  damages  by  a  London  jury.  It 
must^  therefore,  be  dismissed  as  an  idle  tale.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  get  rid 
of  the  impression  which  was  produced  by  the  eager  seal  which  was  manifested 
by  the  advocate  against  the  unhappy  young  man,  upon  whom  the  outraged 
spirit  of  the  Uw  was  about  to  wreak  her  final  vengeance.  He  stood  before  his 
judges  an  unresisting  victim,  and  by  every  man  of  generous  loyalty,  was  quite 
as  much  compassionated  as  condemned.  The  leading  lawyers  who  conducted 
the  prosecution,  the  attorney  and  solicitor-general,  deemed  it  unnecessary  to 
make  a  single  remark,  after  the  case  of  the  prisoner  had  been  closed ;  but  not 
so  their  junior,  Mr.  Plunket,  who  hod  begun  of  late  to  manifest  his  deteimin&- 
tion  to  uphold  the  constituted  authorities.  He  assailed  the  sad  enthusiast,  in 
that  dark  hour  of  his  deepest  luJTering,  in  a  strain  of  invective,  which  might 
have  well  been  spared.  It  would  be  very  wrong  to  describe  Mr.  Plunket'a 
speech  upon  that  occasion,  as  we  have  often  heard  it  described,  as  on  atrocious 
outrage  upon  all  the  decencies  of  humanity.  It  was,  (and  we  beg  to  say  that 
we  write  with  the  authority  of  eye-witnesses,)  no  such  tiling.  To  us  it  appeared 
to  be  an  earnest  and  elaborate  effort  to  disassociate  himself  Arom  all  suspicion  of 
connection  with  the  mi^uided  and  infatuated  men,  whose  conspiracy  had  exploded 
to  their  own  ruin,  and  who  were  then  awudng  the  office  of  the  executioner. 
But  a  better  time  might  have  been  chosen  for  the  work  of  political  recantation  ; 
and  many  men  thought  that  the  author  of  the  Hannibal  tpeeck  was  not  the  man 
to  read  a  lecture  upon  the  due  restraints  of  regulated  libcrtv.  to  ooe  who  stood 
in  the  awful  and  pitiable  position  of  the  young  enthusiast  at'lhe  bar,  who  might 
be  said  to  have  only  erred,  in  understanding  literally,  what  was  meant  by  the 
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orator  fignntively,  uid  attempting,  accordinglj,  to  reduce  to  practice  bit  own 
tlieor;  of  constitutional  resistance. 

But  enot^fh  of  thii.  When  a  great  man  is  before  us,  we  hate  to  ^pl?  the 
microscope  to  bis  faults.  Our  readers  will  bear  ua  witness  ^at  we  never  hare 
had  aoj  pleasnre  in  looldi^  at  the  worst  side  of  human  nature. 

The  Union  bad  now  been  carried,  and  Mr.  Plunket  was  not  a  member  of 
the  icaperial  parliament.  He  liad  contested  the  CoU^e  luisuccessfull; ;  and 
was  consoling  himself  for  his  diB^>pointment  b;  the  profesMonal  reputation 
which  be  was  achieving  at  the  bar,  and  the  prospect,  upon  a  change  of  ministry, 
of  obtainiiw  some  hich  office  in  the  Irish  administration.  This  event  occurred 
in  1606,  when  "  all  the  talents,"  as  they  were  called,  came  in,  and  he  was  made 
Attorney' General  for  Ireland.  Short  was  the  terin  during  which  these  pre- 
sumptuous men  held  the  reins  of  power,  and  deeply  marlied  with  calamity  to  the 
empire.  When  they  retired,  Mr.  Plunket  agam  resumed  bis  private  station, 
althougb,  we  believe,  the  new  ministers  would  bave  gladly  retuned  his  services ; 
and  although  it  WAS  distinctly  intimated  to  him  by  Lord  Grenville,  whom  he 
always  regu^ed  as  his  political  chief,  that  he  was  perfectly  at  liberty  to  consult 
bis  own  interests,  and  that  by  complyii^,  in  that  instance,  with  the  wishes  of  one 
party,  he  would  by  no  means  forfeit  the  approbation  of  the  other.  But  he 
knew  too  well  the  consequence  of  trying  to  sit  between  two  stools,  and  felt,  also, 
that  if  bis  party  came  in  again,  his  a^tinence  in  that  instance  would  be  well 
rewarded.  He  did  not,  however,  calculate  upon  quite  so  long  a  fast  from  the 
sweets  of  official  emolument  as  that  which  followed  upon  the  return  of  the  Tories 
to  power  ;  and  althot^b  he  bore  the  change  with  cheerfulness,  and  resumed  his 

Sofessional  labours  with  oa^duity,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  be  should  not  have 
t  repinings  by  which  bis  temper  was  chequered,  daring  the  long,  and,  appa- 
rently, hopeless  exclusion  of  his  party  from  any  share  in  the  bu^ess  of  admmi»- 

Meanwbile,  he  did  not  neglect  his  election  interest.  He  was  again  a  candi- 
date, and  a  successful  one,  for  the  representation  of  the  University.  In  parlia- 
ment, be  resumed  his  place  under  the  banners  of  bis  former  chief;  and  when- 
ever he  made  a  public  efTorl,  was  creditably  distinguished. 

It  is  hardly  right  to  spe^  of  Lord  Plimket  as  a  senator  ;  because  he  never 
took  an  active  port  in  tne  general  bu»neu  of  parliamentary  debate ;  and  his 
attention  was  chiefly  given  to  one  or  two  great  queatioiis.  Of  these,  what  was 
called  '■'  the  Catholic  question,"  or  the  question  respecting  the  repeal  of  the 
Romish  (Usabilities,  was  by  far  the  most  important.  And  we  believe  we  do  not 
exaggerate  when  we  say,  that  he  alone  did  more  to  advance  tiiat  question  in  the 
house  of  commons,  than  all  the  other  great  advocates  by  whom  it  was  snp- 

In  a  sketch  which  must  necessarily  be  so  brief  as  this,  it  would  he  imposdble 
to  enter  into  any  analysis  of  his  argument.  But  its  peculiarity  consisted  in  this, 
that  he  contended  for  the  repeal  of  the  disabilities,  as  a  measure  of  protection 
to  the  Established  Cburch  ;  and  he  succeeded  in  persuading  hundreds,  that,  let 
them  be  but  removed,  and  it  was  no  longer  in  danger.  He  ridiculed  the  appre- 
beosion  of  those  who  doubted  that  the  Roman  Catholics  would  adhere,  with 
inviolable  fidelity,  to  the  oaths  by  which  they  proposed  to  guarantee  the  stability 
of  the  Cbnrcb,  and  the  inviolability  of  its  property ;  and,  by  a  bold  and  happy 
metaphor,  described  the  conduct  of  those,  who  ransacked,  as  he  said,  the  recor<u 
of  former  generations,  to  Inring  ruling  accusations  against  the  present,  as  that 
of  men  "who  turned  history  into  an  old  almanack."  This  phrase  has  since 
been  often  misquoted,  as  though  he  said,  that  he  himself  regarded  history  as  no 
better  than  an  old  almanack.  But  no  such  stolid  absurdity  ever  escaped  him. 
The  words  were  used  as  above  described  ;  and  surely,  no  more  stinging  and 
conlbunding  condemnation  of  malapert  and  conceited  ignorance,  seeking  to  dis- 
guise itself  in  the  dusty  habiliments  of  an  exploded  theology,  ever  passed  the 
lips  of  man.  We.  indeed,  at  the  present  day,  have  too  much  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  theological  dogmas  alluded  to  were  not  exploded  ;  and  that  there  wa* 
a  reasonaMeness  in  the  apprehension  of  Mr.  Pluoket's  opponents  upon  that 
question,  which  he  could  never  concede.  But  we  are  criticising  his  oratoir, 
not  examining  bii  at){ument ;  and  we  must  repeat,  that  the  expression,  which. 
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in  the  mindi  of  the  igporutt,  brought  upoa  him  eoDtempt  and  ridioule,  wu  onet 
the  felicity  of  irhich  wu  never  questioned  hj  hit  more  jndicioui  kMrera. 

It  ia  needleu  to  enlorae  upon  the  charaoter  of  the  eloquence,  of  whieh  i^oite 
a  sufficient  specimen  it  Jraad;  before  our  readers.  It  wm,  »t  the  tame  time, 
Mverelj  logicul  &nd  floridly  onumental ;  and  was  reroarliahlei  also,  for  a  purity 
and  sio^ilicity  of  diction,  bf  which  the  greatest  of  tbe  classical  models  nat 
rivalled.  Sometimes  Cicero  was  not  more  clear  or  elegant ;  and  sometimea 
Demosthenes  himself  was  not  more  powerful,  in  other  distinguished  <H-ator«, 
the  fane;  ofttimes  played  the  capricious  mistrem  over  the  intellect.  In  Lord 
Plunket  the  intellect  was  always  in  its  proper  place ;  "  ponderibut  Ubrata  suit ;" 
and  vhile  his  wit,  and  his  fancy,  often  gayly  and  brilliantly  acted  their  subor* 
dinate  parts,  he  never  permitted  it  to  be  for  a  moment  imagined  that  he  would  be 
indebted  to  his  hearers  for  any  atsent  to  his  propositions,  except  that  which  tbo 
cogency  of  bis  reasonings  extorted  from  their  underatandings.  But  his  ardour, 
when  he  was  most  ardent,  was  more  the  ardour  of  temper,  than  of  passion  | 
more  that  of  a  man  whose  will  was  (»H>ued,  than  of  one  whose  moral  indignatioB 
was  enkindled.  And  if  he  depended  upon  the  sympathies  of  his  hearers  with 
any  glow  of  heart  or  of  sentiment,  by  which  they  might  be  momentarily  exalted 
in  their  own  esteem,  his  harangues  would  have  oftm  had  but  a  lame  and  im- 
potent conclusion.  Clear  reasoning,  forcible  language,  striking  imagery,  and 
ft  power  of  raillery  and  inveotive  which  the  most  practised  of  hii  ant^^nistl 
have  never  been  able  effectually  to  withstand,  constitoted  the  staple  of  the 
oratory  by  which  be  won  his  way  to  the  highest  distinction  at  the  bar,  and  was 
allowed,  upon  those  queetions  to  which  he  confined  himielf  in  the  senate,  to  be 
ftlmost,  if  not  absolutely,  unrivalled. 

But  it  wot  not  merely  as  an  orator,  that  his  powers  as  an  advocate  were  made 
^tparent.  A  profounder  lawyer  mi^t  easily  have  been  fonnd  ;  but  an  advocate 
more  vigilanlly  observant  of  every  turn  of  the  case,  and  more  watchful  for  the 
interests  of  his  cUent,  in  those  minute  particulars  which  often  attract  but  little 
attention,  never  appeared  in  a  court  of  justice.  Wc  remember  a  case  in  which 
be  was  engaged  for  the  College  i  the  case,  we  believe,  in  which  they  sought  to 
recover  the  right  of  presentation  to  tbe  living  of  Clonoe  ;  and  it  was  impossible 
to  witness  his  address  and  mani^ement  during  the  whole  trial,  as  well  as  the 
■ing^ar  felicity  of  his  statement,  without  mingled  admiration  and  wonder.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  he  made  the  pretty  allusion,  (not  at  all  in  his  usual 
atyle,  far  too  Delia  cmicoH  for  him,)  to  Time,  who  is  represented  with  a  scythe 
and  an  hour-glass,  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  prescription  makes  good 
the  defects  of  legal  title.  "  If,"  say  he,  «  with  one  hand,  he  is  employed  in 
mowing  down  the  muniments  of  property  ;  with  the  other,  he  is  meting  out 
those  moments  beyond  which  such  muniments  are  110  longer  necessary." 
Hit  leading  opponent  was  Mr.  Johnstone  ;  then  well-known  by  the  soubri- 
quet of  "  Bitter  Bob."  This  gentleman  hsj],  evidently,  but  a  very  bad  ctue  ; 
but  he  bad  had  a  large  fee  with  his  brief,  and  he  Mt  hinuelf,  in  honour, 
bound  to  make  the  most  of  it.  His  volubility  was  incessant,  and  his  vehemeuce 
was  most  astounding ;  but  it  was  not  easy  for  the  most  practised  listener  to 
disoover  the  pertinency  of  any  thing  which  he  advanced  to  the  issue  which  was 
about  to  be  submitted  to  tbe  jury.  At  lost  Plunket,  (who  had  been  listeni:^ 
to  him  with  that  ludicrous  expression  of  astonishment  which  he  could  so  well 
•asume,)  arose  and  said :  "  I  beg  my  learned  friend's  pardon  ;  but  I  really  cannot 
■ee  the  relevancy  of  much  that  he  is  at  present  urging.  Give  me  leave  to  oak 
him,  and  I  do  so  with  great  respect,  does  he  mean  to  rely  upon  prescription ; 
or  does  he  mean  to  rely  upon  law  ?"  He  then  sat  down,  awaiting  an  answer. 
Johnstone,  who  was  tdien  completely  by  sarprise  bv  this  plun  and  pressing 
interrogatory,  and  who  knew  that  he  bad  not  a  single  shadow  of  prescription 
to  rely  upon,  answered  hastily,  ''  Ob  I  most  certainly  upon  law.  Plunket 
quietly  roae  again,  and  swd,  "  Well,  then,  Johnstone,  where'*  your  law  ?" 
Never  did  we  see  an  advocate  more  confounded.  All  his  presence  of  mind, 
and  even  of  oountenance,  seemed  to  forsake  "  Bitter  Bob,"  as  he  stammered 
out,  falteringl^,  "  I  dont  know."  But  Plunket,  having  thus  gained  his  o^ect, 
immediately,  m  the  moot  good-natured  manneri  came  to  the  relief  of  bi« 
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^vatrate  adversary,  and  sud,  "  It  is  the  first  time,  Johnitone,  I  ev«r  beard 

JOU  BBJ  so." 

We  mentioD  this  little  piece  of  bj-pk;  in  the  court  of  jtutioe,  because  we 
were  onrseUes  eye-witneaaes  of  the  sceoe ;  and  remember  well  having  been 
impressed  b;  it,  as  affording  a  proof  of  the  promptitude  and  the  skill  of  the 
advocate,  more  striking  tbsii  any  to  be  collected  Irom  his  most  laboured  oratorical 
achievements. 

Iiord  Plunket's  reputation  aa  a  man  of  wit  is,  poisiblj,  not  inferior  to 
tlut  of  any  of  the  most  brilliant  of  his  cotemporaries  i  nor  oufht  the  most 
passing  notice  of  him  to  omit  distinguishing  him  in  that  particular  as  be  da- 
aerves.  And  yet  our  limits  render  it  wholly  impossible  that  we  shouldi  on  the 
present  ocoaiion,  do  him  justice.  But,  as  wit  is  a  power,  of  which  it  is  quite 
poMible  that  tfae  reader  may  judge  by  a  single  sample,  we  select  an  instance, 
which,  we  believe,  now  for  the  first  time  appears  in  print,  and  whicbi  we  think, 
has  the  merit  of  being  eminently  churacterktio  of  die  num.  His  friend,  the 
late  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Dr.  Magee,  gave  a  large  dinner  party,  on  the  occa- 
■ion  of  a  young  atudpnt,  who  had  been  hia  pupil,  succeeding  to  a  fellowship. 
The  company  comprised  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  day,  who  were 
full  of  infbrioation  and  anecdote,  which  tbey  imparted,  liberally,  to  a  delighted 
audience.  The  new-made  fellow  was  also  full  of  his  peculiar  information,  which 
did  not,  however,  appear  to  be  in  very  particular  demand ;  and,  instead  of 
listening  respectfuU;^  ^  U>^  great  men  whom  it  was  his  privU^^  to  meet,  be 
resolved  to  force  himself  into  notice,  and  by  a  sort  of  ooDversationol  coup  de 
main,  take  captive  the  attention  of  on  admiring  audience.  "  Dr.  Magee, '  he 
Skid,  addresung  the  host,  who  sat  at  a  considerable  distance  from  him.     "  Well, 

Mr. "  said  Msgee.     "  Did  you  hear,"   he  added,  ''of  the  violent  dispute 

between  Brinkley  and  Pond?"  "  No,"  replied  the  Doctor  ;  "what  dispute  do 
you  mean?"  He  felt  for  a  moment  that  he  had  succeeded.  Tbe  attention  of 
the  whole  company  was  arrested,  and  they  sat  with  erected  ears  to  hear  the 
promised  narrative,  in  which,  no  doubt,  it  would  appear  that  their  grave  and 
philosophic  ti-iend,  tbe  professor  of  astronomy,  had  compromised  himself  bj 
a  breach  of  the  peace.  "  Oh,"  he  said,  "  I'll  tell  you  how  it  is .  Brinkley  says 
that  the  parrollax  of  *  Lyrs  is  three  seconds ;  and  Pond  contends  that  it  is  only 
two.  And  each  maintains  his  own  opinion  with  the  most  obstinate  pertinacity  i 
and,  in  short,  1  do  not  know  how  it  will  end,  the  quarrel  ia  so  keen  between 
tbem."  The  speaker  paused,  expecting,  no  doubt,  that  hit  opinion  would  be 
■•ked  aa  an  umpire  in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  ;  but  Plunket  put  an 
end  to  his  surmises,  by  looking  at  him  with  that  grave,  sub-aciduloua,  comicaliU 
of  visile,  which  he  can  so  well  assume,  and  quieUy  observing,  "  Upon  my  wori^ 
sir,  it  mnst  be  a  very  bad  quarrel,  when  the  ucondt  carmol  agree." 

In  private  bfe  Lord  Plunket  is  said  to  be  unamiable  sod  repulsive.  Hia  own 
children,  it  has  been  said,  live  in  fear  of  him.  Never  was  a  statement  more 
untrue.  Our  readers  will  not  suspect  us  of  any  undue  partiality.  Assuredly 
we  have  no  reas<»i  to  feel  any ;  and  we  can  assure  them,  upon  authority  which 
haa  been  quite  satisfactory  to  ourselves,  that  never  was  a  calumny  more  perfectly 
unfounded.  He  is  habitually  kind,  and  courteous,  and  considerate,  to  all  who 
are  domesticated  under  his  roof;  and  towards  bis  children,  when  they  were 
children,  it  was  perfectiy  delightful  to  see  the  manner  in  which  he  combined  the 
parent  with  the  companion  and  the  fViend.  He  entered  into  all  their  little 
wUmsand  humours;  and  felt  himself  all  the  better  able  to  restrainany  exceuea 
to  which  they  m^ht  have  been  prone,  by  giving  them  every  reasonable  in> 
dnteencB. 

On  those  public  oeoanons,  when  he  was  obliged  to  entertain  his  conatituentsi 
be  always  contrived  to  give  a  peculiar  zest  to  the  entertainment  by  the  felicity 
-with  which  he  discharged  his  duties  as  a  host.  No  man  used  to  be  more  happy 
than  Lord  Plunket,  in  those  little  eitemporary  effmions  of  wit  or  of  sentiment 
which  give  brilliancy  to  a  conviirial  meeting.  We  remember,  on  one  occasion, 
when  he  got  up  to  propose  the  health  of  Peter  Burrowes,  he  began  by  pre- 
tending to  abuse  him.  *'  I  know  no  man,"  says  he,  "  who  lias  more  to  answer 
for.  He  has  spent  his  life  in  doing  acts  of  kindness  to  every  human  being,  but 
lumself.    He  ba*  been  prodigal  of  bia  time,  and  bit  tronbM,  and  his  fortune. 
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for  his  fnendi,  to  A  degree  that  !s  quite  ioexcuable.  In  short,  I  know  no  waj 
of  ftccotutii^  for  such  an  knomslj,  but  b;  supposing  him  tUUrbi  dettitmte  of  lAe 
itutinct  of  leWtknetM."  Nor  cao  we  omit  a  similar  tribute,  which  we  hoard 
him  par,  on  the  lame  evening,  to  Chief  Justice  Bnshe.  It  was  jiut  at  the  time 
when  Uiiat  accompltihed  Ju^e  was  in  what  might  be  called  a  state  of  transition 
from  the  office  of  Solicitor-General,  which  he  had  onl;  just  ceased  to  fill,  to 
that  of  Ctuef  Juttico,  to  which  he  was  about  to  be  promoted.  Mr.  Plunket,  in 
proposing  his  health,  said — "  Gentlemen,  I  am  going  to  nve  Ton  a  toast ;  and 
it  inll  be  neoesury  for  ms  to  laj  a  word  or  two,  before  I  tell  jon  what  it  ii. 
If  I  were  to  say  that  I  am  goins  to  give  ;ou  the  Sohcitor- General,  perh^M  70a 
wonld  be  at  a  loss  to  know  whom  I  mean.  And  if  I  were  to  saj  that  I  am 
going  to  give  jaa  the  Chief  Jnstice,  I  would  certwil;  mention  a  rerj  respectable 
and  most  distinguished  indiridual;  but  it  is  not  exactly  him  I  mean  at  presmL 
In  order,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  no  ambiguity,  that  yon  may  all  per- 
fectly understand  who  it  is  I  do  mean,  I  bee  leare  to  give  you,  tlu  ornamaU  of 
the  Irish  bar ;  the  man  who  has  endeared  himself  to  all  who  know  him,  not 
merely  by  the  richness  of  bis  genius — not  merely  by  the  splendor  of  his  eloquence 
—not  merely  by  the  captivations  of  his  manner — not  merely  by  the  extent  and 
the  varietT  of  his  erudition; — hut  by  the  essendal  goodness  of  his  heart  and 
nature,  wbich  eclipses  them  all."  Nor  was  Bushe's  reply  less  happy,  to  this 
tribute  by  which  almost  any  other  man  would  have  been  confounded.  He  said 
that,  "  aner  inch  a  tribute,  be  could  not  remain  silent ;  but  that  all  that  he 
should  say,  was,  that  the  office  of  Solicitor- General  was  one  which  he  had  only 
just  relinquished,  and  that  of  Chief  Jnstice  was  one  which  he  hoped  soon  to 
enjoy  ; — but  he  rejoiced  in  the  interregnum  between  hb  two  titles,  inasmuch 
as  it  gare  him  an  opportunity  of  claiming  for  that  period  a  distinction  of  which 
he  was  prouder  than  of  either ;  and  (hat  is,"  sud  he,  turning  round,  and  laying 
his  hand  on  Mr.  Plunket's  shoulders,  "that  I  am  the  friend  of  this  man." 

On  those  occauons,  it  was  quite  comical  to  see  the  effort  which  he  used  to 
make,  when  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  propose  any  of  those  toasts  which  are 
usually  drunk  standing,  and  with  three  times  tiiree.  He,  obviously,  honestly 
did  all  he  could  to  overcome  his  consciousness  of  the  absurdity  of  that  ridiculous 
ceremony  ;  and  endeavoured  to  lead  the  "hurras,"  with  all  the  stolid  joviality 
of  an  alderman.  But  it  would  not  do.  Nature  was  too  strong  for  him.  His 
mind  was  too  habitually  intolerant  of  such  vapid  folly  to  be  sufficiently  subdued 
to  the  occasion  ;  »fA  we  were  peipetnally  reminded  by  him  of  Kemble,  when, 
in  playiiw  lago,  he  attempted  to  sing  the  drinking  song.  The  great  tragedian 
used  to  dnd  It  impossible  so  to  neutralize  his  instincts,  as  to  be  able,  even  for  a 
moment,  to  disgnise  himself  as  a  buffiKA. 

With  the  late  William  Saorin,  he  was  not  to  be  compared  as  a  lawyer ;  but 
for  general  power  as  an  advocate,  no  one  ever  thought  of  compariiw  Sanrin 
to  hun.  On  one  great  case*  they  were  opposed  to  each  other,  when  each  exerted 
himself  with  consummate  and  commandii^  power ;  and  lilr.  Plunket  was  led 
to  use  snch  language  as  caused  between  them  a  final  breach  of  friendship. 
Plunket,  we  beheve,  would  afUrwards  have  willingly  been  reconciled ;  bat 
Saurin  persisted  in  evincing  the  most  obstinate  and  unsubduable  displeasure. 
And  we  allude  to  this,  at  present,  because  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting 
ImtA  Plunket  in  a  very  amiable  point  of  view.  At  his  own  table,  one  day,  after 
this  breach  had  occurred,  a  gentleman  took  occasion  to  speak  slightingly  of 
Saurin,  linking  that  it  would  not  be  disagreeable  to  bis  host.  But  the  latter 
instantly  and  completely  undeceived  him.  He  took  occauon  to  speak  most 
warmly  of  the  man  who  had  been  disparaged.  He  commended  both  his  public 
and  his  private  worth.  He  sud  he  was  a  man  by  no  means  sufficiently  valued 
by  die  public.  ''I  recollect,"  sud  he,  "in  Lord  Clare's  time,  there  was  no 
man  able  to  resist  bis  arrogance,  or  to  rebuke  his|  petulance,  more  efl^Inally 
than  Saurin.  Lord  Clare,  one  day,  when  Saurin,  (who  even  then  was  ten  times 
a  better  lawyer  than  he  was,)  ventured  to  differ  from  him,  said,  '  Mr.  Saurin, 
when  vou  learn  a  little  more  chancery  law,  you  will  think  otherwise.'  Saurin, 
with  tM  utmost  gravity,  instantly  replied,  '  I'm  learning  it  this  moment  from 
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jour  lordship.'    Nerer,"  aud  Mr.  Plunket,  "did  I  tee  Lord  Clare  m  com- 
pletel;  discoDcertod." 

But  we  hftve  suffered  old  recollections  to  run  wwsf  witli  us ;  snd  our  onlj 
ezcnse  is,  that  we  could  not  denjourselvea  the  pleasure  of  enjojing,  in  retrospect, 
scenes  wliich  made  s  livelj  impression  upon  our  youthful  minds,  and  such  as  wa 
can  never  indulge  the  hope  of  witnessing  again.  He  is  changed,  and  we  are 
dunged,  since  the  period  of  which  we  write  ;  and  we  tiare  been  compelled  to 
see,  in  his  conduct,  many  things  that  hare  sadi  j  grieved  us.  But  old  associations 
are  not  to  be  obliterated,  b;  aoj  effort  of  the  will ;  and  we  have  felt,  iniolim- 
tarilj,  our  condemuation  of  the  politician,  softened  and  mitigated  hy  our  iioow- 
ledge  of  the  man,  during  those  moments  when  a  jouthful  enthusiasm  threw  a 
**parpureum  lumen"  around  him.     The  indulgent  reader  will  forgive  us  this 

But  the  time  was  now  approaching  when  the  political  horizon  began  to 
brighten  before  him  *gNn.  The  Manchester  riots  indicated  a  state  of  titii^ 
in  England  wluch  rendered  it  necessary  tliat  the  government  should  be  strong  ; 
•nd,  accordingly,  overtures  were  made  to  Lord  Grenville  by  Lord  Castlerengh, 
which  ended  in  a  promise  that  the  vigorous  measures  upon  which  ministers  were 
resolved  would  be  supported  by  tlut  section  of  the  opposition  of  which  the 
Jbrmer  nobleman  was  the  accredited  representative.  Mr.  Plunket,  accordingly, 
^^>eared  in  the  House  of  Commone,  to  defend  what  was  called  the  massacre 
at  Peterloo.  Hb  speech  was  one  of  great  power  ;  and  was  not  more  gratifying 
■   n  offensive  to  many  of  his  f  -  -     .       .      .  ™ 


.0  many  of  his  former  friends.  Lord  Grey,  i 
ticular,  seemed  to  have  been  nettled  by  it ;  and,  in  a  letter  to  a  relative  at  ttiat 
time  redding  in  this  country,  described  the  orator  as  having  exhibited  "  more 
than  the  Keal  of  an  apostate."  Mr.  Plunket,  we  believe,  on  his  part,  was  not 
■low  to  express  his  sentiments  respecting  Lord  Grey,  and  intimated,  that  under 
no  imaginable  circumstances,  could  he  consent  to  act  either  under  him  or  with 
him  again  ;  declarations  and  statements  which  both  these  great  men  bad  too 
much  sense  to  remember,  when,  in  their  judgment,  the  interests  of  the  country, 
or  their  own  interests,  required  that  they  should  be  forgotten  or  disregarded. 

The  severest  contest  which  he  ever  bad  for  the  College,  was  in  1818,  when 
he  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Croker.  On  that  occasion,  the  Provost,  and  a  m^ority 
of  the  FeUows,  declared  agiunst  him.  lie  was  supported  by  the  young  men, 
the  scholars,  if  not  with  a  very  enlightened  or  discriminating,  at  least  with  a 
very  disinterested  ardour,  and  returned  by  the  narrow  nuyority  of  four.  To 
that  return  he  may  be  said  to  be  indebted  for  all  his  subsequent  prosperity. 
Had  he  been  unsuccessful  then,  he  would  not  have  bad  the  opportunity  of 
rendering  thnt  service  to  government,  in  the  case  of  the  Manchester  riots,  which 
led,  ultimately,  and  in  no  long  time;  to  that  connection  with  them,  which  gave 
him  office  and  distinction. 

George  the  Fourth  visited  Ireland  in  1821  ;  and  it  was  after  that  visit  for  the 
first  time  made  publicly  known,  that  a  political  arrangement  had  some  time 
before  taken  place,  in  virtue  of  which  Mr.  Plunket  became  Attorney- General  for 
Ireland.  It  is  curious  that  the  late  Lord  Londonderry,  whom  he  attacked  with 
I  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  should  have   been   the 


minister,  by  whose  maniwement,  chieRy,  his  promotion  on  this  occasion  t 
secured.  Lord  Londoniferry  was  desirons  of  an  advocate  in  the  House  of 
Cominont,  whose  power  as  a  debater  would  enable  the  ^vemment  to  maintain 
its  ground  agunst  the  uncertun  friendship  of  Mr.  Canmng,  and  the  determined 
hostility  of  Mr.  Brougham ;  and  Mr.  Plunket's  reputation  was  then  sutflcientiy 
high,  to  afford  a  guarantee,  that,  while  be  was  present,  iiis  new  friends  could 
not  be  overborne  by  any  combination  of  political  hostility  that  ought  be  brought 
gainst  them. 

Upon  his  career  as  Attorney 'General  for  Ireland,  we  will  not  dwell.  The 
trausaclions  are  too  recent,  not  to  be  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers ;  and 
we  shall  only  say,  that  neither  the  temper  nor  the  judgment  of  the  first  law 
officer  of  the  crown  appeared  to  any  great  advantage.  The  bottle  riot  in  the 
theatre,  for  which  the  rioters  were  indicted  for  high  treason,  (which  indictment, 
hastily  preferred,  was  as  hastily  withdrawn  when  the  hour  of  trial  approached,) 
fimti^ied  occasion  for  a  notable  instance  of  that  official  indiscretion  which  some- 
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timet  oconra,  when  temper  fillt  tha  pUce  which  ihoaM  be  occupied  b^  tha 
judgment.  The  irritated  vuiitj  of  the  viceroj.  Lord  Wellnle;,  wh  wid  by 
manj  to  be  the  eaiua  why  to  riiUculously  vindictire  a  proMOutioa  wu  resolved 
on.  But  that  onlj  makes  the  matter  worse  for  Ur.  Plnnket  |  for  he  should 
have  soonied  to  be  a  partj  to  to  pitilul  a  procMdiug  |  and,  for  our  parts,  we 
cannot  believe  that  he  ever  would  have  consented  to  lend  himself  to  it.  No. 
Our  belief  it,  that  he  was  hurried  by  bis  temper  mto  an  act  of  which  his  better 
judgment  afterwards  disapproved,  when,  indeed,  he  bad  become  too  far  com- 
mitted, either  to  advance  with  credit,  or  to  retreat  with  hoBOur.  Hit  bills  of 
indictment  were  ignored,  and  his  ei-officio  prosecutions  were  defeated. 

Meanwhile,  the  government  experienced  a  change  in  its  oompoaitioD.  Lord 
LondondeiTj's  death  rendered  the  services  of  Canning  indispensable.  And  when 
Lord  Liverpool'B  illness  occurred,  which  rendered  the  choice  of  a  new  prim* 
minister  neoessarj,  and  Canning  stept  into  tha  vacant  post,  he  did  so  at  the 
expense  of  loung  tbe  confidence  of  all  his  former  coUesgues  in  the  cabinet,  and 
folt  himself  under  the  neoesiit^r  of  farming  an  essentially  new  administratioD. 
Here  again,  Mr.  Ptunket  was  luck;.  Canning,  whom  he  had  been  at  first 
brought  in  to  supplant,  found  it  his  iut«-ast  to  secure  his  support  bj  the  offer  of 
a  title,  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  and  a  high  judicial  station,  the  master-ship  of  the 
rolls  in  England,  one  of  the  crown's  most  enviable  appointments.  He  was 
actually  nominated  to  this  high  office;  but,  strange  to  say,  was  soared  from 
accepting  it  bj  the  murmurs  of  the  English  bar,  who  evinced  considerable 
jealous;  as  soon  as  they  beard  that  the  profeesional  claims  of  their  brethren  of 
Weetminstor  Hall  were  to  be  sacrificed  to  this  new  ministerial  arrangement. 
The  upshot  was,  that  he  was  created  a  British  peer,  and  accepted,  in  lieu  of 
the  Mastership  of  tbe  Rolls  in  England,  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  the  Common 
Pleas  in  Ireland. 

Then  came  the  measure  of  twenty-nine,  in  which  be  witnessed  a  realization  of 
his  fondest  hopes ;  and  to  the  consummation  of  which,  whether  for  evil  or  for 
good,  he,  undoubtedly,  of  all  men,  had  most  largely  contributed. 

"Dien  came  the  accession  of  tbe  Whigs  to  office,  when  he  was  promoted  to 
the  office  of  Irish  Lord  Chancellor  under  Lord  Grey's  adminiatration.  A  more 
radical  government  soon  succeeded  ;  but  he  still  retained  bis  place,  and  enjoved 
his  patronage,  by  which  be  has  been  enabled  to  [wovide  i^undantly  for  bis  obil- 
dren  and  depenoents. 

Having  thus  conducted  him  to  tbe  House  of  Lords,  and  put  him  in  possesuim 
of  the  highest  judicial  office  in  Ireland,  under  tbe  patronage  of  tbe  O'Connell- 
Melboume  ministry,  we  leave  him  there, — with  hnt  one  remark,  that  bis  character 
has  not  risen  with  his  fortunes,  simply,  perhi^s,  because  of  tbe  advanced  period 
of  life  at  which  he  entered  npon  his  new  ephere  of  senatorial  action.  At  ajudgOi 
however,  be  still  retains  all  the  vigour  and  all  the  sagacity  by  which  he  ever  WM 
distinguished. 
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Su  Edw&kd  Ltttoh  BoLVRft  pot- 
•MBCB  great  powers,  no  doubt;  but 
be  also  posMfUM  >  gre&t  deal  of  TBnitv, 
and  it  U  uid  that  mmidit  all  hu 
oelebritj  he  is  a  disappointed  man. 
We  readii;  believe  it, — for  in  pro- 
portim  u  vaoily  elevates  the  standard 
of  &me,  our  own  stock  sinks  ia  value. 
It  is  now  venerailj  allowed  that  tiia 
character  of  Cbiide  Harold  eipreased 
at  leait  the  prevailing  feelings  of  tlM 
author.  We  suspect  that  Hsltraven, 
tba  discontented  Wo  of  Bolwar's  two 
Jaat  [vaae  productions,  speaks  man;  of 
bis  own  ientimmita,  espeoially  when 
thew  sentiments  are  made  to  ei 
dis^poinboent  and  a  morbid 
iMlity  with  regard  to  public  approba- 
tion. He  is  not  content  with  being 
the  first  living  novelist,  bnt  he  raust 
needs  be  a  great  poet,  snd  would  fain 
prove  himself  a  deep  politician  too;  and 
we  shrewdlj  suspect  that  it  b  hia  signal 
failure  in  the  last  of  these  objects  of 
ambition  that  supplies  the  bitterest 
drop  in  the  cup  of  nis  dis^pointment. 
That  be  u  a  man  of  talent,  there  is  no 
question  ;  bnt,  even  granting  this,  our 
business  with  him  would  be  out  smalt) 
if  be  were  only  a  clever  novelist,  and 
we  should  probably  never  consider  it 
within  our  [nroviniie  to  notice  him  at 
all,  unless  it  were  to  class  him  amongst 
a  ickool,  and  bold  him  up,  together 
with  others  of  the  same  kidney,  to  the 
censure  of  the  well-principled  and 
i^fatly-thinking  portion  of  the  0001- 
nuwi^i  just  as  his  modelt,  the  French 
wuauire-tchoal  of  fiction,  have  been 
already  gathered  in  a  bnndle,  like 
ftggots,  by  a  vigorous  hand,  and  cast 
into  the  nre.  For  nothing  u  more 
dear  than  that  he  'ha*  set  ap  the 
school  of  Hugo  and  his  disciples  as 
his  originals,  and  translated  as  much 
of  what  is  mischievous  and  deadly  into 
elegant  English,  as  the  taste  of  Eng- 
lish readers  would  admit,  reserving  it, 
we  fear,  for  the  appetite  generated  by 
such  half-^ipurgated  versions  of  bU 


that  is  immoral  and  pmrieat  in  the 
present  literary  aliment  of  France,  to 
secure  the  after  admisdon  of  the  un- 
disguised horrors  they  so  oopiously 
and  tttnptingly  put  forth  beftwe  dw 
mental  atrophy  of  their  ovm  readers. 
We  do  not  hesitate  nms,  when  the  star 
of  this  author  is  at  its  lenith,  to  repeat 
what  we  have  said  when  it  wsa  t»i  be- 
low its  present  altitude,  that  the  talent 
displayed  in  his  novels  bnt  thinly 
conceals  their  worthless  tendenoy,  and 
is  very  much  the  reverse  of  an  exense 
for  the  man  who  writes  them,  and  who 
dq^ades  himself  from  the  true  position 
of  a  rmrat  the  moment  he  ceases  to 
have  it  for  his  chief  olyect  to  use  the 
spell  of  his  superior  intellect  for  the 
advantage  of  the  less  gifted  mind 
he  holds  in  his  thraU.  We  cannot 
look  with  contempt  upon  genius  be- 
cause it  is  ill-directed,  fi>r  it  Is  the 
province  of  genins  to  inspire  at  least 
the  literary  portion  of  mankind  with 
a  certain  degree  of  reipectM  interest 
which  excludes  that  feeling  t  bnt  we 
can,  and  we  do,  distinctly  dis^prove 
of,  and  stroi^ly  reprobate,  the  un- 
worthy course  adopted  by  such  men, 
who,  with  every  power  to  exalt  and 
refine  the  human  sennbilitiet  at  the 
time  they  are  amusingthe  fancy,  prethr 
taking  advantage  of  their  admission 
into  the  regions  of  the  heart,  l«  delMLueli 
and  deprave  what  they  find  yet  uocor. 
rupted  there. 

Thank  God,  we  are  not  yet  reduced 
to  the  state  of  moral  disease,  which 
will  allow  of  the  iatroduotion  of  such 
heroines,  as  objects  for  our  sympathies 
and  sentiments,  as  Marion  de  Lormei 
Lucrece  Borgia,  or  Bdai^^aret  of  Bur- 

rdy.  We  need  a  revobition  and 
ieiqutt  i  la  iaaitrve  before  we 
shall  have  arrived  at  that  stage  ;  bnt 
let  us  ever  remember  that  the  borrora 
of  Viator  Hugo  and  Dumas  were  not 
found  in  the  seducing  eloquence  of 
such  productions  as  the  HoiatUt 
Heloitt,  which,  preceding  that  critieal 
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period,  pouened  odIj  the  attractioiu 
of  vice  without  itt  crossness  uid  de- 
fbrmit; ; — bat  that  this  Utter  work  it 
was,  nevertheteaa,  which,  in  effect) 
heralded  the  way  to  that  state  of 
things  it  seemed  to  oondemii : — aad 
.  be  it  noticed,  moreover,  that  the  very 
same  tone  and  tendency  are  taken  up 
\>j  the  reoobitipmsiKg  baronet  in  the 
KeneraUt]^  of  hii  works.  Whether  he 
has  tht  *ame  object  in  view  or  not, 
we  do  not  know.  We  trust,  for  the 
aake  of  humanity,  that,  with  the 
dreadful  example  before  hii  eyes,  he 
is  not  followug  deiignedly  in  the 
step*  nf  Roiuiean — but  hia  Alice,  the 
heroine  of  his  last  two  norels,  is, 
indisputablv,  mare  gvitty,  and  Uu 
pKnished,  than  Julie  herself;  and  the 
moral  and  providential  conseqaencea 
of  crime  are  evMi  more  studioudj 
ooncealed  from  om:  new  in  the  iap^ 
fate  of  the  former,  than  in  the  mi»> 
fortunes —  dangerously  sympathised 
with  as  thej  roaj  be — of  the  latter. 

Sir  Lytfon  Bulwer'i  novels,  we  re- 
peat it,  ought  to  be  reprobated  on  the 
score  of  their  tendency,  in  proporUon 
as  their  design  and  execution  are  maa. 
terlv;  even  b;  that  portion  of  the 
pubuo  who  cooMder  that  any  novels 
can,  in  the  end,  exercise  a  benefi(:ial 
influenoe  on  ^e  mind ;  and  this, 
altlMugh,  it  ia  to  be  feared,  the 
reprobation  of  rcTiewera  will  avail 
aa  little  to  diminish  the  oirculation 
of  the  poison  in  this  instance,  as  in 
that  of  the  French  Fictions  denounced 
by  our  ^le  brother,  the  Quarterly, 
BOme  time  ago.  As  long  u  the  in- 
toxicating draught  of  sentimental  pro- 
fligacy aoet  circulate  at  the  public 
board,  there  will  be  found  those  who 
will  continue  to  mix  it  to  hand,  though 
we  might  use  our  best  endeavoiirB  to 
discover  and  point  out  that  the  spirit 
which  composes  it  is  not  only  itUcit, 
but  pernicious  in  the  last  degree. 

Bnlwer,  then,  might  long  continue 
to  write  his  novels,  and  to  make  money 
and  fame  by  tbem,  without  coming 
within  range  of  our  shot; — but,  aa 
we  already  remarked,  he  is  not  con- 
tent with  novels,  but  must  needs  be 
a  poet  and  a  ttatetman,  under  both  of 
which  heads,  if  he  tacceed,  he  com- 
mands a  aalule  from  us.  Now,  as  to 
the  latter,  we  seldom  have  occasion  to 
say  a  word  about  him.  He  is  but  a 
moderate  politician,  and  a  veir  bad 
speaker,  and  has  never  been  able  to 


attain  much  influence  with  his  own 
par^,  to  whose  ncgUct  we  aocordingly 
commit  him,  as  the  severest  com- 
mentary upon  his  political  career. 
But  in  the  former,  although  till  lately 
we  could  not  conscientious^  have  t^en 
up,  as  pieces  of  literature,  any  thii^ 
that  had  fallen  from  his  pen,  we  now 
feel  that  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and 
to  our  readers  to  comment  upon  pro- 
duotions,  which  have  met  with  more 
Kgnal  suocess,  both  in  performance 
and  circulation,  than  anything  that 
has  appeared  for  a  connderable  time  t 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  take  occasion 
to  notice  how  little  what  he  had  already 
produced  in  this  tine  gave  an  earnest 
of  what  was  to  come.  Any  noted 
author  now  can  get  up  a  play,  which 
will  act  well ;  for  his  characters,  we 
have  reason  to  know,  are  pretty  much 
the  creation  of  the  parties  who  are 
designed  to  enact  them  in  the  first 
instance,  and  who  are  sufficiently  con- 
versant with  the  buuness  of  the  stage 
to  know  what  will  do,  and  what  will 
not.  Between  them  and  the  managers 
the  piece  is  arranged,  and  a  padied 
jury  in  the  pit  will  generally  secure  a 
verdict,  from  which  the  late  appeal  to 
posterity  is  a  matter  of  very  little 
moment  to  the  impatient  and  reckless 
author.  The  critic  ia,  therefore,  not 
to  be  too  much  biassed  by  the  opioioM 
of  crowded  houses,  but  should  with- 
hold  his  band  altogether,  unless  there 
is  something  more  to  recommend  a 
drama  than  that  it  acta  well.  He 
will  have  to  prononnce  upon  many 
things  beside  successful  clap-traps,  and 
judicious  coupt  de  Theatre.  There  is 
more  thontliis  demanded  from  the  Play- 
wright. He  has  to  exhibit  not  only 
an  ingenuity  of  contrivance  as  rt^ard* 
his  general  plot,  and  the  working  out 
of  bis  details,  but  also  that  nicety  of 
distinction  in  his  characters,  that 
justness  and  propriety  of  sentiment, 
that  elq^ce  of  imagery,  and  elo- 
quence of  eifa^ssion,  which  will  stamp 
upon  bis  work,  as  it  has  done  on  many 
an  unsuccetsAil  plaj,  as  regards  acting, 
the  title  of  clattic,  and  render  it  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of 
our  language. 

It  is  only  in  this  point  of  view, 
indeed,  that  we  have  any  thing  to 
do  with  the  stage,  which,  in  its  general 
tone,  is  at  present,  more  than  ever, 
unworthy  of  the  notice  of  the  rrghtty- 
thinking  portion  of  mankind.      And 
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it  is  oal;  st  that  point  where  plftj- 
writing  rises  into  literature,  either  on 
account  of  the  celehrit;  of  the  author, 
or  the  merit  of  the  piece,  that  our 
inclination  or  duty  would  lead  us  to 
meddle  with  it  at  all.  In  the  present 
instance,  we  think  that  we  should  be 
doing  injustice  to  the  intereati  of 
literature,  as  well  as  to  the  confidence 
our  readers  r^Kue  in  as  for  the 
direction  of  their  taste,  if  we  were  to 
omit  mantioning,  for  praise  as  well  as 
for  blame,  the  dramas  of  Sir  Ljtton 
Bulwer. 

Of  the  two  first  on  onr  list  there  is 
Httle  to  be  stud.  The  Duchess  de  U 
Valliere  is  mediocre  from  beginnii^  to 
end.  We  do  not  think  that  there 
is  a  passage  which  rises  into  poetry, 
throughout  the  whole  fire  acts,  and 
there  are  very  few  which  descend  into 
what  may  be  called  ncmsense  or  absur- 
dity. This  is  enough.  There  is,  be- 
sides, pervading  the  whole,  the  affecta* 
tion  of  sentiment,  and  overstrain  of 
expression,  which  characterise  our 
author  wherever  he  is  writing  agai)itt 
Ike  grai» ;  and  of  all  his  poetry,  this 
may  be  said  to  be  the  case.  He  is 
not  at  ease  in  verse — he  thinks  it  neces- 
sary to  be  fine,  aad  to  be  smart ;  and, 
as  a  consequence,  he  is  weak,  and  he 
is  unnatural.  His  diction  is  flowery, 
without  being  inutginative,  and  lus 
wit  is  pert,  rather  than  playful.  His 
scenes,  howerer,  are  seldom  defident 
in  effect,  and  a  spr^htliness  enters 
into  the  lighter  ones,  which  gives  them 
an  iDtareat  more  than  they  can  claim 
from  the  sentiments  or  style.     These 


degree,  applicable 
but  more  peculiarly  so  to  La  Valliere. 
The  play  is  merely  an  old  story — 
beginning  with  the  innocence  of  this 
unfortunate  heroine  in  her  mother's 
chateau,  and  her  refusal,  or  half  re- 
fusal, of  a  sombre  suitor — taking  its 
interesting  passages  from  the  struggles 
between  principle  and  love,  the  worship 
of  an  earthly  king  and  the  homage  due 
to  the  laws  of  a  heavenly,  in  the  heart 
of  the  assailed  bewildered  lady  ;  and 
closing  with  the  doors  of  the  convent, 
which  shut  her  out  from  happiness 
and  in  from  temptation,  according  to 
bistorj.  There  are  some  pretty  scenes, 
and  here  and  there  a  striking  expres- 
aioQ.  Br^elone,  (the  sombre  lover,) 
who  ia  recommendiiv  to  the  Impor- 
tuned damsel  not  to  yield  to  the  hollow 


brilliancy  of  the  king's  suit,  is  asked 
by  her  what  she  is  to  gain  by  resis- 
tance.    He  replies^ 


Lauzun  deacribes  her  youthful  fbelings 

«  seareel J  love. 

But  that  wild  interval  c^  bopes  and  fears 
Through  which  the  child  glidM,  trembling, 


Bragekme,  the  rigected  suitor,  has 
ventured  to  imprint  a  kiss  upon  the 
cheekof  the  swooning  La  Valliere.  As 
she  recovers,  he  says — 


In  gxirgite 
I  defects. 


Madame  de  Montespan  is  invested  with 
an  unusual  degree  of  l^al  knowledge. 

■■  ril  plead  yoar  caaw, 
Asif  myMlfthe  clieDlI  (aii'ds)  (bou  art 
•enlenced !" 

Indeed,  if  we  recollect  right,  the  in- 
teresting La  Valliere  herself  talks  of 
holding  "  a  brief"  in  some  fnend's 
suit.  Had  it  been  in  England,  it 
must  surely  have  been  at  Doctor'e 
Cotnmmu.  One  of  the  dramatis  per- 
sona, we  forget  which,  is  in  agony ; 
and  the  scene  concludes  thus — 


To  iU  last  landi !     To  bed ! 
And  wiihM  for  the  giave!- 


Exit  yawning,  we  suppose. 

We  shall  give  but  one  specimen  of 
the  vnt  of  the  piece.     It  is  a  fair 

sample  of  all. 

Orommmf— .•■  The    woman    Myi    she's 
pUin." 

La»nai—"  The  womaa '.     Oh  I 
Th»  COM  it  it  Ihatt  plain — lAs  must  be 

lovely  I* 

So  much  for    La    Valli^et    which, 
however,  met  with  considerable  aoe- 
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cett  f  and  m  fitr  eneonn^  the  mtlior, 
tiiat  he  ihortl;  ftfter  put  forth  another 
dranutic  venture  upon  the  stream  of 
public  opinion.  Tha  plav  we  have 
thus  dlightlv  noticed,  i«  objectionable, 
M  too  many  of  the  ssine  courttv  nature 
arei  from  ita  inculcating  hot  indifferent 
norali^,  and  having  no  tendency  in 
anv  one  waj  to  ennoble  or  exalt  tha 
tnfad.  It  were  but  a  paerils  piece  of 
affectation  to  attempt  to  found  anj 
grave  or  ipacial  charge  against  this 
piece  on  such  a  score,  fbl*  acting  plajs 
are  modelled  so  completelj  without 
reference  to  these  ends,  that  it  b  a 
matter  of  surprisa  when  we  detect 
ovrselve*  glowhig  with  honest  feelinK 
arising  oot  of  any  of  them.  But  stiU 
H  ia  to  be  lamented  that,  with  such 
euunples  of  good  etidi  aimed  at  and 
attained  to  m  novel  writing,  the  dis- 
play of  tome  great  moral  truth  is  not 
of^ner  made  the  ^ound  on  which  the 
author  weaves  the  mterests  of  a  drama ; 
and  with  regard  to  Bnlwer,  we  do  not 
the  less  lament  this,  because  we  know, 
from  the  tendency  of  hit  novels,  how 
tudikelj  it  would  be  to  find  any  thing 
of  this  nature  in  his  plays.  We  have 
never  detected  a  ungie  sentiment  in 
one  ofhistheatrical  productions  having 
reference  to  a  higher  ol^ect  than  poh- 
tics  ;  but  then,  to  be  sure,  he  does 
come  out  with  such  exalted  things  in 
this  way,  that  we  feci  at  once  that 
their  elevation  is  suited  to  that  region 
of  the  house  in  which  they  are  intended 
to  produce  the  most  powerfiU  effect, 
and  give  him  every  credit  for  his 
frequent   and  pious   ^peali  to   "the 

Next  comes  "the  Ladv  of  Lyons," 
with  a  v«l  on  her  face,  with  which  she 
^tpeared  iiioo^,  until  her  reputation 
was  established,  and  all  danger  of  her 
being  taken  tip  on  tu4picion  over.  This 
drama  waa  performed  for  some  time 
before  it  was  known  who  wrote  it ;  tha 
only  conceivable  reason  for  its  having 
been  produced  anonymously  being  a 
hope,  on  the  part  of  the  author,  that 
the  sentiments  and  tone  of  the  piece 
might  rraider  him  liable  to  more  than 
mere  animadverNOO.  Nothing  could 
be  more  delightful  to  such  a  man  than 
having  a  play  siqipressed  after  the  man- 
ner of  Victor  Hugo,  his  great  exemplar. 
Haavensi  whatstatements  and  appeals, 
and  countar-etatementa  there  woiOd  be 
room  fori  Tha  willing  martyr  would 
anar  omm  arnqtlao*^  wntbg  hii 


[Much 


wTottga,  and  his  vatiity  wonld  be  grati- 
fied at  last  by  undergoing  the  most 
approved  common  lot  of  genins — per' 
secution.  Whether  he  deserved  censure 
of  this  kind,  it  is  now  too  late  to  en- 
quire. He  has  made  his  own  explana- 
tions in  his  preface,  and  we  are  not  in- 
dined  to  take  exceptions  to  them.  The 
Lady  of  Lyons  is  a  production  cast  in 
a  lighter  mould  than  LaVallldre.  Tha 
author  tells  us  it  was  written  solely  for 
the  stage,  and,  in  truth,  as  a  very  slight 
and  trivial  performance,  it  possessee  bat 
feeble  interest  in  the  study.  NeverUie- 
lesg,  it  ia  better  than  La  Valllere,  for 
it  is  not  so  much  of  that  class  forbidden 
by  gods,  men,  and  the  row.  It  has 
some  scenes  quite  puerile  and  absurd, 
but  others  poaseaa  a  good  deal  of  gpiiit 
and  liveliness, 

Claude  Helnotte,  a  young  gardener 
of  Lyons,  falls  in  love  with  the  heiress 
and  beauty  of  the  place,  Pauline  Des 
(^ppelles ;  and,  as  he  had  no  chance 
with  his  spade,  be  assumes  the  di»:uise 
of  a  prince,  and  as  such  wins  her  hand 
and  heart,  showing  himself  in  the  pro. 
gress  of  the  affair  a  most  accompliuied 
and  tolerably  unprincipled  impostor. 
They  are  married,  and  he  discovered ; 
madame  is  infuriated,  but  at  length 
listens  to  reason,  Claude  goes  to  the 
wars  I  disguises,  once  more,  his  name, 
and  becomes  the  famous  revolutionary 
general,  Morier ;  but  on  his  return, 
finds  his  wife  about  to  make  a  fbroed 
marriage  with  another.  He  discovers 
himself,  and  the  curtain  falls. 

Part  of  this  drama  is  in  prose  g  but, 
as  the  author  himself  would  have  us 
believe,  his  thoughts  irresistibly  break 
out  into  that  which  is  essentially  verse, 
and  needs  but  slight  arrangement  to 
egrystalliie  into  hexameters.  Criticism 
was  long  at  work  about  the  very  flrrt 
poetic  scene,  in  which  the  gardener 
characteristically  describes 

"  A  rilH*  HKoK  to  Mcnal  nrangr 
lU  mu^lg  wtilM,  fram  sat  ■  gJamt  hnwt 
OtcoolHt  falliff,  mmlial  irlth  blr4^ 
WhfHunp  tlioDlil>ilIikl>lhriiuuI" 

We  see  nothing  particularly  to  object 
to  In  the  lines,  except  that  no  stretch 
of  poetry  or  imagination  could  ever 
make  a  Claude  Melnotte  discourse  so. 
He  might  as  well  have  indited  Dr. 
Darwin's  Botanic  Garden.  In  abort, 
the  poet  has  not  only  made  this  revo- 
lutionary horticaltarist  a  prince  to  the 
ihoo^  ftir  the  nonce,  but  he  haa  en^ 
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dowed  him  with  ftll  that  aristocntic 
refinement  of  tatte  and  esaltation  of 
feeling,  which,  wanting  in  the  heredi- 
tai7  nobleaBB  of  thoK  times,  it  was  left, 
ire  premme,  to  such  embrjo  Moriers 
to  exhibit  to  (he  &ir  domes  who  bad 
beei  previouslj  thrown  awt^  upon  their 
sooial  superiors.  This,  in  {luit,  is  the 
whole  ^t  of  the  piece.  It  is  enough 
to  serve  the  purpose,  though  all  na- 
taral  probabilities  are  thrown  OTer- 
board.  It  u  onl  j  to  put  those  who  are 
tUstii^uished  bj  the  title  of  "  comit" 
or  ■*  marouia"  into  the  most  ludicroua 
or  hateful  posittons — to  exhibit  th^ 
Eoinds  d^raded  in  proportion  as  their 
rank  ii  exited ;  and  then  to  elevate 
some  clod  in  a  moment  to  all  the  (Ug- 
lut;  which  ean  he  imagined  bj  the 
ingpnait;  of  the  writer ;  to  punt  him 
at  exalted  in  intellect,  as  he  u  courte- 
ens  ia  manners ;  to  gild  him  with  the 
richest  ornaments  of  a  poetic  and  im- 
aginatire  fancj ;  to  clothe  him,  even 
in  dec^ving,  with  the  manlj  costume 
of  ii^nuousness ;  and  to  refine  him 
with  the  nameless  charms  which  are 
irresistible  in  the  e^es  of  the  most 
fiutidious  &ur  one ;  and  then  to  cany 
out  the  portrait,  bj  forcing  the  peasant 
in  the  hot-house  of  the  French  Revo- 
hition,  to  a  military  rank  as  exalted  as 
the  qualities  wreathed  ronnd  his  mind 
by  the  poet,  when  fresh  from  his  own 
melon-bedi  in  the  face  of  nature  and 
truth ; — it  is  onlj,  we  repeat  it,  to  do 
tiiis,  to  make  a  Clande  Melnotte,  and 
to  serve  the  petty  party  purposes  whioh 
run  in  a  slimj  current  at  the  bottom 
of  all  the  potmi,  at  letut,  of  the  same 
author.  But  this  will  not  make  bis 
works  stand  the  test  of  time,  and  a  cool 
review.  Thej  will  never  become 
elairie,  if  they  have  no  farther  recom' 
mendatton  than  that  they  helphis  part*. 
What  will  our  sons  care  for  our  poii- 
tics?  It  is  the  only  legacy,  perhaps, 
for  which  they  will  never  think  it  worth 
while  to  tdte  ont  administration. 
Clande    Melnotte,  Ut  say  the  best  of 

not  but  think,  that  such  are  not  the 
best  materials  for  the  drama  to  work 
upon.  We  humbly  conceive  that  this 
ia  one  of  the  many  crimes  chargeable 
on  the  modem  French  school  of  poetry, 
that  they  seek  on  those  confines  where 
nature  verges  on  the  monstrous  or  im- 
isaible  for  those 


follj  and  appropriately,  as    well    as 
pleasingly,  u«wn  from  Ute  middle  of 


ns  all,  and  originals  for  whioh  ererj 
one  can  point  to  beside  him  or  near 

" Elenpliir  Tils  nontiDqiic.— 

Every  thing  that  is  incongrooos  is 
forced  together  into  an  unnatural  and) 
in  our  eyes,  unpleasing  juita-position  g 
the  incidents  are  as  wide  of  proba- 
bility Ba  the  characters  of  real  life — 
the  moat  unlikely  means  are  mad°  use 
of  to  produce  tile  ends  proposed ,  aa 
our  author's  brother  says,  in  describing 
the  head  of  the  Goblin-scbool,  Viator 
Hugo,  "  If  he  were  to  wish  to  Inspire 
you  with  terror,  he  would  try  to 
frighten  you  with  a  sheep ;  if  he  would 
give  you  an  idea  of  swiftness,  he  would 
prefer  doing  it  by  a  tortoise ;" — and, 
in  a  word,  we  not  only  have  a  set  of 
unearthly,  though  sometimes  beautiful, 
phantoms  passed  before  us,  beneath 
the  wand  of  these  enchanters,  but  we 
are  called  upon  to  admit  that  such  is 
truth— such  is  nature.  Now,  in  our 
opinion,  there  is  not  only  a  vast  deal  of 
what  U  mischievioua  in  such  deception, 
but  to  the  eye  and  ear  of  taste  it  Is 
capable  of  producing  but  feeble  in- 
teri'st.  Many  great  men  have  thought 
so.  The  most  exquisite  characters  of 
fiction,  are  the  most  natural.  Witness 
all  Shakspeare's,  except  perhaps,  Ham- 
let ;  witness  all  Sir  W.  Scott's,  except 
perhaps,  Conacbar ;  witneaa  Sheridan's, 
Otway's.  Goldsmith's  heroes  and  hero- 
ines ;  witness  Corneille'a  and  Racine'a ; 
witness  Voltiure's )  witness  the  best 
of  Schiller's,  and  when  he  struck 
into  the  inviting  but  unprodnotive 
vein  we  reprehend,  he  was  exposed 
to  our  ridicule  by  the  first  wits  and 
geniuses  of  our  country.  This  false 
painting,  however,  we  fear,  has  some- 
thing deeper  in  it  than  mere  mons- 
trosity ;  and  we  would  be  more  in- 
clined tn  pardon,  if  we  thought  that 
it  was  onlv  the  ta»te  that  was  In  fault. 
The  fiict  IB,  it  ia  and  has  ever  been  an 
object  with  those  who  would  prepare 
the  minds  of  a  nation  for  great  uid 
rapid  political  convulsions,  and  ripen 
them  for  acUim,  to  excite  them  by 
pampering  the  diseased  craving  of  their 
imagination,  and  stimulating  the  pru- 
rient appetite  for  what  oversteps  and 
outrages  the  calmness  and  modesty  of 
natm-c.  The  remarks  we  made  at  the 
outset  come  irresistibly  back  upon  ni, 
as    we  contumplata    luoceHively  the 
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characters  in  Bulwar's  plays  ;  and  we 
are  led,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  to  repeat, 
that  we /ear  this  eminent  author  lends 
hia  titerarj  talents  to  fan  the  flame  of 
innovation  in  the  hreosts  of  his  coontry- 
men  vnlh  a  specific  object  in  view. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  poetry  of  the 
piece  more  immediately  before  as,  we 
select  one  passage,  as  characteristic  of 
the  genera]  stjle.  Melnotte  is  disclos- 
ing to  Pauline  circumstances  which 
removed  him  from  impelling  the  wheel- 
barrow in  his  father's  garden,  to  push- 
ii^  his  suit  with  his  late  father's  young 
■"■-♦-"■    "  Love,"  be  tells  her  *'  levels 


"  II     ■  ■  TtiDi  I  paned  my  hoar* 
In  the  toft  palace  of  a  Aury  fatare ! 
Hy  father  died;  )md  I,  Iha  pBiuant-1»TTii 
Wm  my  own  Lord.     Then  did  I  nek 

Oat  of  the  priionof  my  mean  ettate; 
And,  with  ntch  jewels  as  the  aiploring 

Brings  from  the  cavsi  of  knowledge,  tiny 

From  the  twin  (conlm  of  tbe  daring  heart- 
Low  birth  and  iron  rortune.      Thy  bright 

Glasi'd  in  my  loul,  took  all  the  hnei  of 

(tlory. 
And  lured  nM  on  to  thow  inspiring  toils 
By  whirh  mnn  mattei*  msnt     For  thee 

I  grew 
A  midoi^ht  student  o'er  the  dreami  of 

sagei! 
For  thee  I  sought  to  borrow  from  each 

Gmce, 
And  every  Mom,  such  attribate*  «■  lend 
Ideal  charms  to  love.  I  ihooght  of  thee. 
And  poMion  taa^ht  me  poesy — of  thra. 
And  on  the  painter's  canvu  grew  the  life 
Of  beauty! — Art  became  the  shadow 
Of  the  dear  stariigbt  of  thy  haanting 


ther's  cabin,  just  detected  shamming 
grandee.  The  reader  will  perhaps  he 
able  to  follow  and  take  in  the  imagery ; 
hut  for  our  ports,  we  can  only  see  a 
most  brilliant  confuuon.  We  have 
said  that  poetry  is  not  of  natural 
growth  in  our  author.  He  thinks  it 
necessary  to  alter  ordinary  things  and 
ordinary  ideas  to  write  verses.  He 
gets  upon  his  beiameters  as  a  very 
diort  man  mounts  a  very  tall  horse. 
Were  he  to  describe  ■  shower,  it  would 
be  lavonder  water.    Every  tree  must 


[BCudi 

w31oWi  or  a  cedar  of 
Lib&nus.  His  sunsets  are  topazes  and 
rtdnes--all  because  he  does  not  ^ow 
himself  to  be  natural.  We  considered 
it  a  question  wbetho-  an  author  who 
has  once  shown  himself  guilty  of 
affectation  of  this  Idnd,  could  ever  pri>- 
diice  any  thing  worthv  of  admiration. 
We  ever  thought  it  tie  fault  wtuch  of 
oU  others  forbid  hope  of  cure;  and 
conceive  it  as  impoa^bte  that  tlie  vigDvr 
of  nature  could  ever  succeed  to  emas- 
culation of  this  Icind,  as  that  a  sculp, 
tor  could  alter  his  hmd,  and  out  of  an 
Hermaphrodites  carve  a  Hercules  or 
a  Jupiter.  How  far  our  opini 
been  influenced  by  Bulwer's  tatti 
ducttons,  renuuns  to  be  seen. 

To  true^bos,  exhibited  in  wi 
fbelings,  neither  in  thio,  wbiah  is  of  a 
light  cast,  nor  inany  of  the  other  works 
before  us,  does  he  make  the  moet  ^s- 
tant  ai^iroacb.  It  is  in  this — the  od- 
mission  of  nature— opening  the  sluicesi 
as  it  were,  and  letting  the  feelings 
overflow  all  mannerism,  all  self,  wilh 
the  subject,  that  his  master,  Victor 
Hugo,  distances  him.  We  cannot  re- 
frain firom  giving,  as  a  proof  of  this,  k 
passage  firom  Marion  de  Lorme,  ooe 
of  this  profligate  genius's  productions. 
It  occiu's  where  the  notorious,  but  now 
fvthfiil  and  devoted  Marion,  sita  at  tbe 
feet  of  the  husband,  who,  in  prison,  and 
about  to  be  led  to  execution,  has  tor 
the  first  time  discovered  the  infamy  of 
her  former  character,  and  the  extent 
of  his  degradation.     She  says 

■■  Alas !  I  once  could  say  I  (hand  jtmt 

heart! 
Are  all  those  happy  mooMnts  now  focfot  t 
Do  yon  remember  the  sweat  iMaks  gf 

l^ire? 
The  liiUa  chamber  that  I  dwelt  in  Ihar^ 
And  how  we  loved  in  qaittnass  aad  peao*. 
And  never  thenght  tfasta  was  a  world 

without  ? 
Sometimes,  indeed,  four  nood  wooU  b« 

I  need  to  say — Nay,  if  men  mwyoq  th«a! 
— So  happy  I  bnt  for  that  on*  day— »y 

How  many  tiaw  ya>'rs  esisd  h  ya«r 

delight 
That  Maria  was  your  all,  kamr  all  yoar 

Covld  tara  yoa  rannd  and  sway  ya«  m 

•beplsMdl 
Oh,  did  I  e'er  exact  OM  bvooribM  F 
That  lima,   yo«  kwnr,  fttit   plswwl 

swayed  na  both. 


1840.] 

But  now  gin  up  to  r 
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The  hour  it 

For  CTil  or  for  good  I'm  iit  your  >iil«  ; 
'With  70U  'til  tveet,  I  care  not  which  it  ia. 
To  die  or  to  1m  bleat be  thruste  ms 

Well,  lat  im  haTS  your  hand — a  hind  at 


Nay,  you'll  allow  mj  forehead  ot 

I  hutened  here.  I'm  wsaiTi  love,  i 
What  would  the;  My,  who  need 


Ah,  apuni 


agaiott  me — tell 

wretched  Marie  from  your 

teoui  thiag- 
t  gain  one 


efeelweeay — 


One  word ! — well,  what  1 

Oh,  no, 
That  Ihodght  were  death !     Come,  then, 

111  dry  my  tesra ; 
See,  there,  I'm  smiliDg — you  mut  amile, 

And  ir  you  will  not  ainile,  I  will  not  love. 
I'Te  been  h  long  ■  fond,  lahminiTa  thing, 
That  I've  a  right >    ~  Hie  heart  i*  in 


But  this  is  not  Sir  Edward  Lytton 
Bnlwer.  Nerertheless,  our  tone  must 
diange,  ae  we  draw  near  that  which 
not  only  professes  to  be,  but  reallv  is, 
bia  ^eatest  effort  in  this,  or  perhaps 
any  other  department  of  literature. 
Both  the  dramas  we  hare  already  ex- 
amined have  been  luccessfil,  certainly 
on  the  stage,  we  believe  also  as  pub- 
lications— that  success  did  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  blind  us  to  their  de- 
fects, or  make  us  fearful  of  exposing 
them.  The  unprecedented  amount  of 
public  cnrioaity  and  interest  in  (he  case 
of  ■*  Richelieu,"  the  work  to  which  we 
allade,  bos  jnst  as  little  influence  upon 
us,  nor  should  we  ever  notice  in  our 
pages  a  production  that  had  only  this 
to  recommend  it.  Popularity  acts 
with  us,  as  we  venture  to  say  it  should 
do  with  every  critic,  rather  as  an 
incentive  to  suspicious  examination, 
than  as  a  passport  to  our  favour ;  and 
we  feel  all  the  sagacious  doubts  of  an 
old  hound  when  we  hear  the  sudden 
and  umoltaneous  cry  of  a  mixed  pack 
juit  gone  into  cover.  Bat,  U  thesamo 
\ou  XV. 
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time,  we  are  ready,  aye,  and  glad  to 
acknowledge  merit  when  we  do  find  it ; 
and  in  proportion  to  oar  reverence  foTf 
and  admiration  of  qenids,  ftom  what* 
ever  source  it  flows — do  we  rejoice,  as 
we  see  it  rushii^  out,  deep  and  strong, 
from  the  dark  arches  of  one  man  a 
miod,  into  the  light  of  every  eye.  It 
flows,  in  truth,  too  scantily,  and  too 
seldom  in  the  present  day  for  us  to  ob- 
serve the  flood  with  indifference.  Whe- 
ther the  sublime  sources  are  moved 
filrther  oflT,  or  the  dews  of  inspiration 
descend  less  copiously,  or  the  course  of 
mental  effort  be  diverted  in  another 
direction,  we  cannot  say  ;  but  it  ia  • 
fact,  that  men  have  become  tired  of 
standing  on  the  arid  banks  of  Castaly, 
looking  for  the  swell,  and  have  re- 
treated to  those  more  artiflcial  chan- 
nels where  the  supply,  although  not 
reaching  the  picturesque  wildness  of 
the  torrent,  is  always  at  command  for 
every  useful  purpose.  This  we  regret, 
at  the  same  tune  that  we  can  scarcely 
be  surprised  at  it ;  for  although  on  the 
one  hand,  patronage  and  public  en* 
conragement  are  favourable  to  tho 
development  of  poetry,  and  of  course 
the  want  of  these  immical  to  it,  yet 
works  of  excellence  wilt,  on  the  other 
hand,  attract  the  eyes  of  a  nation  to- 
wards that  class  of  writing,  in  which 
the  extraordinary  merit  has  displayed 
itself,  and  bring,  for  instance,  dramatie 
poetry  into  &shion,  just  as  we  have 
lately  seen  the  ability  of  one  man  re- 
vive the  familiar  and  natural  style  of 
the  earlier  novelists  amongst  us.-~ 
Authors  and  the  public  exert  a  reci- 
procal action  one  upon  the  other — they 
mutually  attract;  nor  can  either  oiF 
them  be  touched,  without  the  other 
becoming  reaponsively  affected.  Thia 
may  afford  some  comfort  to  the  thou- 
sand despondiiw  bards,  who  have  re- 
moved their  lodgings  with  a  sigh  from 
the  flrst  to  the  second  floor,  under  the 
deep  conviction,  that  no  conceivable 
talents  can  make  head  against  the  cuib 
rent  of  public  taste. 

"  Richelieu,  or  the  Conspiracy,"  Is 
a  legitimate  historical  drama,  written 
strictly  telon  la  regUi,  preserving 
(with  one  confessed  exception)  all  the 
unities,  and  as  it  faces  the  rreateat 
difHculties,  boldly  aiming  at  the\igheat 

Clace  amongst  compositions  of  this 
ind.  One  of  its  greatest  defects  (not 
the  greatest,  for  that  we  shall  have  00- 
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tmoa  to  notice  by  uid  by)  haa  its  ori- 
m  ID  thii  verj  Hnbition  of  the  author, 
fer  in  hu  e&deBTour  to  render  his  per- 
formanM  ftultleu,  he  hu  fini*bed  it 
too  bighlj,  and  thrown  meaning  and 
aai^iui*  into  too  trifling  and  too  fr»- 
qiuntl  J  recurring  pasugea  for  tiie  ge- 
neral effect  of  the  piece.  It  is  Bvi- 
dcntljnot  written  currente  mlomo — 
the  Mithor  hai  not  allowed  his  mind 
(or  hoej)  iti  free  course,  but   cheela 


[Mtfch 


Of  onr  dmgn ;— wkile  Ibk  4i 

Bouillon,  __ 

lUclMliea  de^atded  to  Hgeven  l—The 
latta^  charge! 

HMt  bare  to-worrow  aigbt.     Yam,   Sv, 

la  hoaonr  and  in  bop^  neaowbHe  Hiart 
Some  tmit;  knara  to  bear  lb«  Mroll  to 

BouiUoa  [ 
Midit  Richeliau-i  fo«  TO  find  hmm  d«e. 


ft  ohud  on  ite  waj  to  school  ldt«n  orer 
tfvj  daisj  in  it*  path.  Nsrertfaelesa, 
^W*  are  plaow  in  wMch  hii  genina 
ha*  rwsed  ita  ejw  from  the  tbinga  at 
Ha  feet,  and  gone  forward  throng  a 
■oeoe  noUj  i^  muevtioally — and  it  ia 
ti»  peroiption  of  tbia>  Aat  makM  ua 
tlte  more  regret  Uie  absence  of  eaM  in 
tnoet  of  the  scenes.  Thia  ie,  if  pos- 
jrible,  more  aonojh^  in  reading  the 
plaj,  than  in  se«ng  it  perftirmed ;  for 
m  the  latter,  ve  let  thoee  minor  eficta 
quietly  alip  bj,  in  our  interest  in  the 
tme  action,  wliich  in  reading  trip  na 
mi,  and  disturb  ua  at  every  Ime. 

The  pUy  commences  in  the  year 
1641—2,  in  the  honae  of  Marion  de 
Lorme,  the  &moas  courtezan,  (who, 
liy  the  way,  is  by  Bolwer  painted  with 
moeh  greater  fidelity  to  history,  than 
die  WM  by  Victor  Hugo,  in  that  dnuna 
from  wbioh  we  have  already  extracted 
ft  punge).  There  are  preeent  Marion 
henelf,  the  Duke  of  Orleaoa,  Baradaa, 
(a  pcTMnal  favourite  of  Louia  XIII.,) 
De  Beringben,  De  Manprat,  and  otlier 
•onrtien.  A  coatfincj  ia  hatctung 
Mafaiat  Ota  king,  who  is  to  be  de- 
ttMned  by  means  of  the  army  in  !tal;r> 
aided  ^  Spain,  Orleans  being  eonati- 
tnlad  Regent  <k  the  kingdom ;  and  aa 
ft  meani  of  aecnring  these  objects,  tiie 
-Cw^nal  de  RicMieu,  Prime  Minister 
to  the  kli^,  is  to  be  pnt  out  of  the  way 
fti  oan  beat  be  mani^ed.  A  despatch 
b  aooortUi^y  to  be  ngned  b^  the  oon- 
'^inten,  and  sent  to  Bouillon,  who 
.eommandi  the  army  in  Italy. 


•■  But  Ridielieu  ia  an  Argw  j 
One  of  bb  bnndred  eyaa  will  light  upon  n^ 
And  then— good  by  to  life. 

■  To  gain  the  priae 
Wamnat  deatroy  tiie   Aigna;— ay,  my 

Tba  KToll  the  eotet  but  blood  mint  Ul 


De  Manprat,  a  galbmt  VriAi,  ia,  it 
aeema,  under  aentence  of  dealn  for  an 
early  act  of  rebellion,  but  sent  by 
Richelieu,  like  Uriah,  to  the  ware,  that 
he  may  do  aome  service  to  hia  country 
in  fbrlom  hopes.  He  eacap^  con- 
trary to  the  CardinaVa  expectation  and 
wishes,  and  is  now  in  the  reckless  iUie 
of  a  man  who  knows  that  the  axe  is 
hanging  over  him  by  the  gossamer  of 
a  minister'a  will.  Baradaa,  having 
wormed  this  out  of  him,  and  ascer- 
tained besidea  that  he  ia  enamoured 
of  Richelieu's  lovely  ward,  Julia  de 
Mortemar,  towards  whom  be  himself 
feels  somewhat  of  a  tender  interest, 
pitches  upon  him  aa  the  proper  person 
to  whom  to  commit  the  asseesiaation 
of  the  Cardinal.  Meantime  De  Man- 
prat himself  has  been  sent  for  by  Riche- 
lieu, who,  in  a  well-managed  Interview, 
diacovering  aome  amiable  qualities,  and 
many  commanding  and  useful  eoea  in 
the  doomed  warrior,  and,  at  the  aame 
time,  having  got  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mutual  passion  which  exists  between 
bim  and  his  ward,  Julie,  takes  the  sud- 
den resolution  of  consenting  to  their 
marriage,  and  thereby  securing  the 
aervicea  of  De  Mauprat  for  ever. 

«  The  vary  nan 
To  snit  my  pupose — ready,  franl^  aad 
b<ddl 

fBitmg,  mdtanut^Ji 
Adrian  de  Manpiat,  men  have  called  me 

I  am  not  i — I  amj'wC  /—I  found  I^Vance 

rant  aaunder, — 
The  rich  men  daapoti,  and  tha  poor  ban- 

divti ;-~ 
Sloth  in  the  malt,  and  schism  within  the 

templa ; 
BiawU  feataring  to  Rebellion ;  and  weak 

lingawB] 
I  have  re-craated  Auiee  j 
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its 


Of  tlM  old  Imdal  and  d«erepit  earcaae, 
CinliBtioa  on  her  InDiiDoui 
Soar*,  ph«aii-likfli  lo  Jotb 


WiUbcTaftwn 
Not  to  i— mj  art 

Bod  Fraud 
Munnni*  it  crueltjr — 70U  iball 


mat' 

IBM,    FortoBe 

Justice  ! — Farce 


infute 


Hj  cliampioD  you  ! — Ton  mat  ne  Rf  jronr 

foe, 
Depart  my  friend — jm  *haU  not  die. — 

France  need*  jou. 
T«a  riuUt  wipe  off  all  ■(w«s— be  rkk,  be 

honour'd. 
Be  gnat. ■ 

e  tornent 


■■  I  know  aB  t 
Tboa  bait  dared  lo  Ion   mji  ward— my 

tbarfe. 


tSxj  lore   tha   innligbt — bMkiog  in  the 
And  hBTTfiog  an  ] — 


Tboa  haU  told  bar  of  tbj  lore  7" 

la  short.  After  some  r&tber  crnel 
sport  with  the  joun^  chevalier,  he 
sends  htm  to  speed  his  suit  with  his 
mistress,  and  calls  in  his  confessor, 
Joseph,  with  whom  he  discusses  mat- 
ten  of  statei    religion)    poetrj,   and 


De  Maupriit  and  Julie  being 
Tied  the  next  raomii^,  it  now  beo 

the  business  of  the  conspirators  to  de- 
tach the  former  from  RLcheliea  ;  and 
Baradas,  "ja  particular,  acts  about  It 
with  a  double  olyect.  This  is  managed, 
perhaps,  not  very  denerotislf.  The 
idng  himself,  it  seems,  oitertains  a 
tender,  though  lethargic,  passion  for 
tbe  bvelj  hnde,  and  Baradas  makes 
use  of  this  to  have  the  sentence  once 
moro  promulgated  against  the  respited 
bnight ;  and  moreover^  a  most  embar- 
rassing interdict  issued  against  any 
between    the    newly 


■hoold  be  consulted  a*  to  amiulluigthe 
jiuuTiage  in  due  form.  Armed  with  a 
letter  to  this  effect,  Baradas  persuades 
tbe  hndegt<oon  tbttt  RicbeUeu  bat  gra- 
tified at  voce  liii  ""^"t*™'  and  ravsnge 


by  giring  him  Julie— hi«  unUtion,  by 

affording  the  accustomed  facilities  to  the 
king  by  supplying  his  nriatresa  with  a 
nominal  husband — and  his  rerenge,  by 
ifishonouring  his  bitterest  fbe.  Db 
Mauprat  is  confirmed  in  bis  suspicions 
by  seeing  a  royal  carries  take  off  h!a 
bride  to  tbe  p^aoe,  and  readHy  under- 
takes to  assassinate  Richelieu,  promis- 
ii^  to  meet  the  conspirators  that  night 
at  Marion's. 

The  Carnal,  meanwhile,  has  heard 
rumours  of  the 'plot  through  his  spie^ 
but,  though  pressed  to  beware  by  his 
anxious  confessor,  he  persists  in  maldng 
light  of  the  afiiur,  and  trusts,  as  was 
his  wont,  to  any  means  of  prevention 
rather  than  the  most  obvioos. 

•'  Bab  I  In  polity 

^    .  not  by  giants, 

—The  itahua  of  mr  stately 

fortune 

Ate  icniptnred  by  tbe  Aieel — mA  Ae  axel 

Ah 'ware   I  yoosger — by  Ik*  knighdy 

That  bests  benMtb  tbeae  priwtly  robM,  I 

Have  putinu  with   tl 


ve  putinu 
Yaa^ 


I  ambttih  of  ^  aipKlinf 


I^red   I 

foe.- 
I  clove  my  pathway  tbroDgh  Ike  plumel 

seal 
Reach  me  jon   falchion,  FVanfoii^ — not 

that  bauble 
For   carpet-warrion, — yonder— (ad  a 

Made 
A*  eld  Charles  Marlel  migbt  hare  wielded 

He  drore  the  Seraten  from  Ftanee. 
fFramfeu  trieys  him  omof  tin  loitg  tmo- 
haitdmlmorit  mni  u  tk»  MiMie  Agn.} 
WHbtidi 
t,  at  SockelU,  did  hand  t«  hand  engage 
The  stidwart  Engltsber, — ao  maitgnla, 

boy, 
Those  iilaad  nuMiffs, — marie  tbe  *o(cb— 

Hia  casque  raada  here, — I  than  Um  la 

A  toy — n  feather — then  I 

(Tri4*loiBiM,andUititjya.J 

You  tea  a  child  could 
Slay  Sichelisu,  bow. 

raaMcois  (kit  ham!  «m  kit  Hit  J. 

But  mm.  at  your  commmd 
Are  ether  weapoaa,  my  good  LnnL 

JUCHUJK)  (who  Ads  twated  htimtl/  at  to 
wrilt,  HJh  AU  pa  J. 

Trae,— TBn! 
Beneatbtbe  nla  of  nea  Mtirel;  gMt 


Bubear't  Dramatic  Poatty^Part  I. 


[Mwdi 


Tha  pan  ii  inlgbtiii  tbin  tha  nrwd.     Be- 
tiold 


Tba  loiuj  earth  brwUilaw !— Taks  avaj 

Um  aword — 
Statai  can  ba  land  without  it  I" 

Joaepli  !■  dismissed,  and  there  la  in- 
trodncedi  u  one  of  his  spies,  no  other 
than  Mu-ion  de  Lorme  herself.  6;  a 
judicious  admixture  of  authoTitf,  ^- 
UntTf,  and  largesses,  Richelieu  has 
made  her  completely  his  creatore,  and 
ohe  now,  having  promised  the  conspi' 
raters  to  provide  a  tmstr  person  to 
take  charge  of  the  despatcn  to  Bouil- 
lon, comes  to  know  from  Richelieu  wAo 
that  trust;  person  shall  be.  Francis, 
a  jouDg  follower  of  the  Cardinal's,  is  at 
once  commissioned  to  attend  the  iosi- 
dions  ladji  and,  having  once  got  hold 
of  the  important  document,  to  bring  it 
straight  to  his  eminence. 

In  the  meantime  Hngnet,  a  loldierj 
who  takes  a  prominent  part  in  the 
schemes  of  Ricnelieu,  happens  to  over- 
hear him  nse  some  expressions  touch- 
ing himself,  which  as  the;  show  the 
hdlowness  of  bis  professions  towards 
him,  work  in  his  mind  the  spirit  of 
vengeance  to  such  a  d^ree,  as  to 
cause  him,  by  "i^^lring  m^  gf  ^^  Car- 
dinal's comnuBsion  fbr  the  selection  of 
tweat;  trustj  men  to  guard  his  person 
at  the  castle  of  Ruelle,  whither  he 
goes  that  night  for  safetj,  to  take  this 
opportnnitj  of  joining  the  conspirators, 
•nd  speed  their  worst  plans,  b;  collect* 
ing  the  guard  oat  of  the  band  assem* 
bled  at  Marion's.  Hence,  as  we  ar- 
rive at  the  commencement  of  the  third 
act,  we  have  Richelieu  completely 
hemmed  m,  his  life  not  onlj  niotted 
against  b;  the  origiiial  conspirators, 
bnt  thirsted  for  by  him  whom  he  con- 
ridered  his  most  devoted  friend,  while 
the  guard,  to  whom  he  trusts  fbr  the 
■ecnrity  of  his  person,  has  been  se- 
lected fKjm  amidst  the  ranks  of  his 
worst  enemies.      Such  is  the  ntualion 


"^-      We  „^ 


hi*  castle  of  Rn^e, 
caimot  but  thmk  that  there 


that  follows,  too  closeljreaembling  the 
♦J™*'!'"  "  PlatOj  thou  reaaosett  welli" 


in  its  expressioos  as  well  w  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  speaker  to  be  quite 
reconcileable  with  our  ideas  of  ori^- 
nalitj — but  letting  that  pass,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  giving  the  whole  pas- 
sage as  a  proof  of  Bulwer's  powersj 
and  a  justification  of  the  commenda- 
tions we  bestowed  upon  this,  his  bigb- 
Mt  eSbrt,  There  are  portions  of  It 
that  would  do  credit  ta  an;  writer  of 
the  present  age,  or  even  that  which 
imoiediatelf  preceded  it. 

n  '  Id  litanee,  and  at  night,  the  Conscienae 

feels 
That  life  thonld  soar  to  nobler  ends  (has 

So  sajatt  thoD,  safe  and  lobaT  mondiat  1 
But  wsTt  thoB  tnsd  ? — Sublime   Philo- 
sophy, 
Thou  art  tha  Patriarch's  ladder,  reathi^; 

And  bright  with  back'ning  angals — \iA, 

■hsi 
We  see  thee,  like  tha  Patriarch,  bnt  in 

By  the  Brat  step — dull-alnmberlng  on  the 

earth. 
I  am  not  happy  ! — with  the  Titan's  Inst 
I  woo'd  a  goddsM,  and  1  clasp  a  dond. 
Whan  I  am  dnst,  ny  name  shall,  like  a 

■tar, 
Shina  throngh  wan  apace,  a  glory— and  a 

prophat 
Whereby  pale  seen  shall  frou  their  aKiy 

Con  all  the  omlDona  i^>,  benign  or  avili 
Thnt  make  the  potent  aatrologneorking*. 
But  ihall  tha  Fatara  judge  me  by  the  ends 
That  I  have  wrought — at  by  tM  dqbions 

Through  which  the  stnam  of  my  ranowa 

hath  run 
Into  tha  many-voiced  nahthomed  lima? 
Fool  in  its  bed  lie  weeds— and  liMqM  of 


And  with  ita  wavec—whea  apariiling  in 

Oft  times  tha  secret  rivniels  that  awell 
III  might  of  water* — bland  tha  hues  of 

blood. 
YetaramynasnotthoaaorcractniSTaHC^ 
TliBt  atl-pervadin^  atmosphere,  wherein 
Oar  Bpi^tJ^  like  the  uDstMdy  liurd,  take 
Tb*  tints  that  colour,  and  the  food  that 

nnitoras? 
Ol  fft,  whoMt  ktnr-glau  MJIm  ■(*  Irangidl 


1840.]    • 
Wrttlia  wi/k  m 


^dwer'i  Dramatic  Poghy. — Part  I. 
nfir  iMU   iSgki 


Witi  bamr  hiU  owi—whiU   tvund   He  du- 

paaU  WTtldi 
7%e  fttmgni  biUavi  mar — mtd   A*  fierf 

Fatt, 
ZiJtt  tama  iaga  HoMtcr,  im-t»at  through 

tlunif, 
Wailt  kirn  mho  drop*  / — Jt  nt*  iihI  for- 

Vba  write  tba  dcedi,and  with  nDfaTMuh 

Wdgh  ia  dIm  Mala  iLa  molJTM  of  A» 

Gnat, 
T«  mtnot  know  what  jt  ha*a  Denr  triad ! 
Hhlotj  (ireaarfaa  onlj  ibo  DatUeM  bonea 
Of  what  wa  are — and  bv  tin  moekiDir 

dcoll 
Tba  woold-ba  wiae  pretend  to  gam  the 

(Mtorasl 


Tht  eolowringt  and  hmatanitia  thai  dolht 
Our  trron,  tha  atatomitti  of  aciaab 
Cut  auA*  ottt  amory  hideout  I 

I  have  wrongbt 
Onat  nia  ont  of  anl  tools— nad  Ihaj 
Id  tlie  time  to  c^nne  nmj  baak  beaeath  the 


Which  1  hava  atolen  from  the  angiT  godi, 

--  .beii  vmt  uainit  the  i 

tbaR, 


Aad  warn  their  vmt  againit  the 


■PTP 
!  glori 


Forgetlnlof  the  dturkneM  wbicb  it  broka. 
I  ban  ibed  hlood — hat  I  have  bad  no  foai 
Sav*  Ibow  tha  State  had— if  mj   wralh 

wai  dead)}', 
lit  that  I  felt  mj  country  tn  my  veini. 
And  aoicite  bar  aoni  a*  Bratua  imota  bia 

Aai  jet  1  am  not  happf — blaach'd  and 

Before  mjr  Ume — braatbiag  an  air  of  bale. 
And  ieeiDg-  daggon  in  tha  ejea  of  men. 
And  waating  power*  that  abaka  tha  throne* 

In  conlait    with    tha 


AndbraTadbf  lackiei — murder  at  my  bed; 
And  lone  amidat  the  multitudinoua  web. 
With  the  dread.  Three — that  era  tha  F^tea 

who  bald ' 
The   woof  and  ibeaia— the   Monk,  the 

Spy,  tha  Haadtoian. 
Aod  HuabPowerl  Alaa!  I  am  not  happy. 
(Afttr  a  pmif.) 
And  yet  Uie  Nile  i>  fretted  ly  tha  weeda 
Ita  riaiog  rooti  not  np ;  but  never  yat 
Did  one  taait  barrier  by  ■  rippla  rei 
iif  onward  tide,  uniwept  in  apart  away. 


Bat  the  Prieat  aanda  the  bieaaing.     I  fot- 

r've  tbem, 
dettroy;  ToisinneMitmineown, 


DealructioB  m  t) 


lire, 

Scriptnre  the  guide — for  public,  Macbk*eL 
Would  Fortune  aetva  me  if  the  HmTon 

were  wroth  ? 
For  chance  makaa  half  my  graatneaa.     I 

Banaatb  the  aapect  of  a  biight-eyad  atari 
And  my  triumphant  adamant  of  tonl 
!•  hut  the  Gz'd  peraoauon  of  luecaM. 
Ahl — hare  I — that  ipaan! — ag^  '.—Qom 

Life  aad  Death 
Dowreatla  for  ma  momently! — And  yet 
The  King  looka  pale.     I  ihall  ontltTa  dt» 

Kingt 
And  than,  tbon  [niolent    Anatiiao^iriio 

didit  gibe 
At  ths  ungainly,  gaunt,  and  daring lorer, 
SlaakJDg  thy  look*  to  nlken  Budcinghan, 
Thou  ahalt— no  matter  1 — Ihanontliral 

0  r  baantifal— an  gdd«n_gentl«  Yonth  1 
Making  thv  palace  in  the  caralaaa  front 
And  hopeful  eya  of  man— ore  yet  the  aoul 
Hath  iott  the  oMffloriaa  which  (ao  Plata 

dream'd) 
Breath'd  glory  frton  tba  aarlitr  atar  it 
dwelt  in—  « 

0 1  for  one   gale  from   thina   aznlting 
morning. 

Stirring  amidat  the  roaat,  where  of  old 
Lore  ahook  the  dew-drop*  from  bia  glano. 

Could  I  reodl  the  pail — or  had  not  aet 
The  prodigal  treaenrea  of  the  banlcnpt 

In  one  tlight  bark  tipon  the  ahorelaaa  aaa; 
Tha  yoked  )l«cr,  after  hi*  day  of  toil, 
Forjfet*  the  ^oad  and  re*t* — to  me  alike 
Or  day  or  night — Ambition  ha*  no  raitf 
SAeff  /  rttigtt — vAo  con  rt*ig»  himttl/f 
For  ctttom  it  ourtdf; — at  dmk  emdfood 
Biamt  oar  bow  aiidJUtli-~lit  ahmtnf 
HitTtiirag  our  nobler  part,  (A*  mitul  ■ 
tAcn^ft,  drtami. 


An  bononr'd  bouft— far  from  tbeat  bata 
Aq  eyrie  on  the  heann-kiai'd  hngbt*  ot 


The  Stateaman  write* 


fTakitigiiplhtbookJ 
Speak  to  me,  motaliit !— I-U  bead  Htj 
counaaL 

Were  it  not  beat 

(Enter  Fram^oU  hiutify,  and  ia  port  dit- 
guitrd.) 
ucUELIZir  (fiitigittg  aieay  tht  hook.) 
FUlowpby,  tbon  liMt  I 


StJum^t  DnmaHc  Potby^PaH  I 


[Hardi 


PMnge  CI 
Bne«.     It 


SBge  with  the  care  its  pretenaioni  coll 
for,  *■  And,  after  tba  flnt  varmth  of 
adnuratim  has  aulmded,  a  cooler  re- 
view bring  out  manj  ttungs  which 
chaUcom  ootioe  »t  a  dilhreiit  kind. 
In  the  first  place,  we  tliiuk  the  author 
nnforttmste  hk  having  preluded  a  a»- 
'  es  of  reflectioiu  Rich  aa  these,  bj  the 
^  contained  in  the  two  opening 
It  iqipears  to  tu  that  a  great, 
though  corrupted  mind  dwelling,  in 
the  nience  of  the  nirht,  on  the  sublime 
truths  of  an  exalted  pUlosopbj,  would 
be  forced)  for  the  moment  at  least,  t« 
admit  conviction,  and  turn  with  loath- 
ing from  the  contemplation  of  a  life, 
the  tenor  of  which  ma  higher  nature 
could  nerer  have  api^oved.  It  i>  mt- 
der  mch  drcumstancos  that  a  mind  of 
the  most  ordtuarj  alrength  fMs  the 
tmth  forvtd  upon  it,  and,  a*  at  the 

Ste  <n  daatfa,  with  shnddering  makes 
■hrift  at  the  Confeasioiul  of  Coo* 
science.  Secrets,  almost  tmapproach- 
able  bv  the  heart  that  ccaceals  them, 
are  eviscerated,  and  these  secrets  at 
vdfft  eontmn  in  them  the  elements  of 
true  pbilosophv,  and  judge  the  indivi- 
dual b;the^;oae  of  right  reason.  Here, 
however,  the  great  statesman,  the 
scfaeming,  but  discenujw  Richelieu, 
meditating  on  the  deep  things  of  wis- 
dom, is  made  to  dbu&t  the  truths  he 
reads,  because  ia  his  historical  cha- 
racter his  actions  were  uninfinenced  by 
them.  The  biatorio  kee|ung  was  un- 
necessar},  and  ml;  destrovs  our  m- 
twest  in  the  imier  nature  of  the  man, 
f>j  n^lecting  to  exhibit  that  natnre  aa 
mifiiraUy  affected  bj  what  must  influ- 
Mice  a  soul  not  entirelv  divested  of  or- 
dinary human  sentibililj.  He  should 
aot  have  been  the  leas  a  man,  because 
he  waa  Richelien.  Most  of  the  con- 
Mqoential  fcelings  and  impulses  of  our 
nature  are  not  peculiar  andspecial,  hut 
generic  U>  the  whole  of  mankind ;  and 
«n  author  shows  bis  power  infinitely 
more  la  making  a  character  natural, 
than  original.  Richelieu  is  made  de- 
liberated to  doubt  what  is  almost  a 
tmism,  hecattse  his  actions  were  not 
squared  to  conform  to  it.  He  goes 
on  in  a  Pharisaic  strain  to  apolo- 
gliie  for  his  fife  to  posteritj,  and  hj 
means  of  images  and  illustrations  of 
exceeding  vividDeas  to  shov  the  mea^ 


gre  meuu  it  baa  of  jud^g  of  motive* 
bj  actions.  He  then  attempta  to  eX' 
case  to  tuiBHlf  the  blood-sbed£ng 
which  his  conscience  diarges  him  with. 
He  talks  of  his  patriotism— a  nrtno, 
we  cannot  help  thinking,  which  rarelj 
appears  as  a  witness  when  tiiere  is  no 
plurty  present  but  the  heart  and  con* 
sdence,  the  accnser  and  the  accused — 
and  then  falls  once  again  into  quermi> 
onlous  reflection,  in  which  Richelieu 
and  Nature,  streams  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  diverged  a  little  at  the  beginning, 
once  more  unite,  aod  make  the  solilo- 
quy perfect.  The  feeble  strife  between 
a  half-awakened  conscience,  and  a  half- 
smothered  worldliness — the  sophistical 
diatinctiou  between  the  statesman  and 
the  priest,  the  political  and  the  moral 
man,  though  perh^is  carried  a  little 
too  &r,  is,  in  its  kind,  natural.  He 
feels  a  spasm,  and  instantly  begins  to 
calculate  on  the  chance*  of  life  be- 
tween himself  and  the  king,  going  for- 
ward to  struggles  and  triumphs  having 
their  commenceracnt  after  his  death. 
He  thinks  of  the  qneen,  and,  woman- 
tike,  reddens  for  a  moment  at  a  rival. 


parted  youth,  in  a  passage  which,  in  it* 
eloquence,  foroifalj  remmds  us  of  the 
Poet's  regret  in  the  prelude  to  Faust; 


DW.oliI  DreiMlwkllMdaTi 
'PPT>  liPPT  tlma.ibaTr  sllpniatt 


■■  Shill  t  r«ilfii  t  wit  can  ralg*  liimirl/r'' 

Here  is  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the 
whole  argument,  and  nrged  in  the  pro- 
per place,  but  it  was  a  mistake  to  fore- 
stall it.  Conviction  of  the  truth  of 
the  philosopher's  aphorism  should  have 
tloiety  yielded  to  a  train  of  habitual 
reflections,  resulting  in  the  maxim 
above,  carried  out  as  it  is  by  some  ad- 
mirably expressed  sophisms  of  school 
philosophy.  Now  that  he  has  the  best 
of  an  argument,  which  his  conscience 
knows  to  be  false  and  hollow,  he  fol- 
lows nature  again  by  dropping  his 
arms  and  surrendering  to  Uie  truth, 
which  he  Enows  must  prevail  in  the 


1B40.3 


Siimr'i  DtmmOie  Pottry^PaH  I, 


end.     At  AiamMnent  be  ia  called  fi^.      Is  at  Uct  Ktiered  firom  the 
dbtj  buA  to  life  i  the 


whom  he  tnisted  for  s 


1  firom  the  ncMoce  of 
■be  imiiwaiktaly  de> 


:nniw  t. 


■pateb,  and  pladug'  the  conspiraton 
lua  power,  bonla  into  the  room.  Bat 
kcre,  alul  is  anotbcr  instance  of  the 
oonstMitl;  reeorring  mistake  of  Bnl- 
wep>  wbo  disapfxnnts  na  in  Dioments  of 
the  m-Mifest  eKcttement,  by  pieces  of 
puitful  aSectAtion.  He  cotud  not  leave 
it  to  the  reader  (or  spectator)  to  mfer 
what  tbe  next  word  makes  manifest) 
bnt  he  mnst  make  Rlcbeliea^^ri  a{M»> 
metapbTiical  personage  as 
M  dowD  the  book  "  Pbiloaopby, 
thoa  best  1"  and  theti  ezclum — "  qiiicki 
thede^atehl" 

Let  ua  not  be  mppoied  to  be  fay] 
critical  in  this  last  oh 
have  occsoJMi  to  recar  to  this  error 
more  than  once  before  we  haye  done  : 
it  is,  M  we  have  said,  conitantlj  i 


hyper- 
re  sbaQ 


Ta^,  this  forcing 
■pnk  for  themselves,  and  parade  their 
feelings  in  tbe  "  I  am  Sir  Pandarus  of 
Ttaj"  stjle,  without  tmsting  to  th^ 
own  miconscious  unfoldii^s,  or  tbe  re- 
▼etatitKis  of  others  to  devdope  tbem, 
tbe  only  way  they  are  erer  aetnalty 
dismayed. 

The  despatch,  tbe  mlgect  of  to  much 
anxiety,  lua,  it  seems,  scarcely  been 
placed  by  the  conspirators  in  the  hands 
of  Richelieu's  emissarr,  Francis,  when 
it  is  snatched  from  him  at  Marion's 
door  by  De  Manprat,  now  breathing 
rengeance  agunst  his  supposed  be- 
trayer. fnutftuE,  eipectu^  imme- 
diats  death  on  appearing  before  bis 
master,  is  tmexpectedly  qpared,  and 
only  eommisuoned  by  tbe  statesman  to 
reooTer  it  as  he  falnes  his  honour ; — 
and  it  is  mne  that  Richelien,  once  more 
akme,  begins  to  feel  orerwfaelmed  by 
liie  wcvkmg  of  the  mighty  and  dan- 
geroos  emmea  he  has  put  in  action 
aroand  bmi.  At  this  moment  Julie 
enters,  bewildered  and  overcome.  She 
has  jnat  escaped  firom  the  palace,  where 
fcst  tbe  king  has  been  orging  his 
adioos  suit,  and,  on  his  fulnre,  Baradas 
has  endeavoured  to  make  his  own  ad- 
drewes  good,  nsii^  as  a  means  of 
loosening  her  hold  on  virtue  the  ina- 
mistion  that  her  hnsband — De  Man- 
prat hnnself — has  eoimiwd  at  tbe  king's 
suit,  and  fadlitated  the  means  of  press- 
fa^  it.  This  completely  overwhetnu 
her,  even  while  it  strengthens  her  hor- 
ror of  her  oonrtly  suitors,  and  of  the 
postioD  abe  ia  plaoed  in ;  and  when  she 


mands  and  obtains  access  to  the  qoeai^ 
from  whom  she  gwns  permisnon  to 
quit  the  palace,  and  iiee  on  the  wii^ 
of  terror  straiight  to  the  feet  (^  her 
guardian,  the  Cardinal,  where  she 
ponra  out  her  deqtair  in  very  affecting 
andeloqacntlangoage.  He  endeavoura 
to  comfort  her  as  Iw  best  can,  and  haa 
just  qmtted  the  chamber  with  bwi 
when  De  Mannrat  enters  it,  bent  or 
vengeance  and  slaughter,  Bicbelien 
retums,  and  s  striking  scene  is  pre- 
sented— the  avenger,  clad  in  mul  of 
proof  from  crown  to  heel,  and  his  in- 
tended victim,  old,  nnarmedt  snr- 
ronnded  by  traitors  instead  cf  guardst 
and  yet  taking  the  tone  of  balutnal  and 
almost  contemptuous  command  from 
tbe  first  moment,  so  as  to  make  the  aa- 
SBSsia  queil,  even  before  be  has  time  ta 
reason  with  him.  At  last  De  Mauprat 
avows  himself,  and  raises  his  arm  to 
strike,  when  Bicbelien  exclaims. 


For  pardon,-  or,  I  tell  Uiee,  thon  AaH 

For  fDch  TtmaitB,  that,  did  I  bate  Ibee,  I 
Would  bid  thea  strike,  that  I  misht  be 

aveaged  t — 
It  WB9  to  nva  my  Jnfia  from  the  Ksg, 
That  in  thy  vahnir  I  tbigara  thy  crime  j 
II  was,  when  thon— tbe  nsh  BM  rsadj 

tool— 
Vss,  of  that  shame  thoa  loath'it— did'it 

leave  thy  bsarth 
To  ths  polluter— in  tbete  snns  thy  bride 
Foand  the  proteetl^  sheltef  IUm  wMi- 

heid. 

fOtt  tottuMidt  dmx.) 
Julie  daH .-u_. 


An  explanation  enraee,  and  De 
Mauprat,  once  more  devotedlj  the 
Carmnal's,  reveals  with  emotion  the 
imminence  of  bis  danger,  lurroimded 
as  he  is  with  armed  foes,  wbo  hare 
complete  possession  of  the  castle,  and 
are  led  by  Huguet  himself.  Id  this 
predicament  we  can  pardon  the  Cardi- 
nal much  more  readily  than  the  autbor, 
for  makii^  use  of  a  trick,  pretty  nearly 
as  natural,  and  quite  aa  necessary  as 
that  suggested  by  Dangle  in  the 
Critic,  "exeunt  kneeling,"  Sir  Lyt> 
ton  Bulwer,  in  the  person  of  Mauprat, 
makes  tbe  Cardinal  deliberately  He 
down  on  ft  bed*  aad  marchea  the  oo- 
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Bpir&toTB  bj)  each  of  whom  ie  intended 
M  be,  knd  of  course  ia,  able  to  awaar 
on  a  table  that  he  has  seen  with  his 
own  ejes  the  mangled  corpse  of  the 
obnoxious  minister.  We  can  fancj'  the 
chackling  of  the  trio,  De  Mauprat, 
Julie,  and  m;  lord  Cardinal,  as  tbe 
latter  rises  ufe  and  aonud  from  his 
"gory  bed,"  and  peeps  after  the  ei- 
nlting  rascals  rojstering  home  id  the 
moonlight. 

Huguet  proceeds  at  once,  of  course, 
to  OrfeauB  and  Baradas  with  the  news 
of  the  I 


•'  Mj  Lordi, 
The  died  is  dona.      Now,    Coant,   fulfil 

yoor  word. 
And  make  me  noble  1 


How  died  he  ? 


Richelieu  dead? — art  si 


EhUt  CapUan,  with  five  Ardun. 

Ni^  thou  durst  noti 

BAB  AD  A  8. 

BwM  on  themffian — liiudbim— «s«luni! 

Off 
To  the  Bastile  ! 

HnooiT. 
Tour  word— yoDT  plighted  futh  t 

losoUut  liar  t — ho,  awaj  I 


Away  with  him  1 
[Exttat  Hmutt  and  Arduri, 
Now.  thsn,  all's  mlu ;  Huguet  must  die 

Tius  is  well  done,  sod  unites  nature 
to  a  moral  with  a  force,  that  is  raral; 
lUscoverable  in  (his  author's  produc- 
tions. How  rarelj,  indeed,  are  thej 
teparated  in  reality  I  A  strict  attention 
to  her  movements,  a  rig^d  adherence 
to  her  ndes,  and  the  morale  is  as  sure 
to  discover  itself,  as  ultimate  reward 
to  follow  virtue.  Authors  know  this, 
bnt  the  difficult;  lies,  not  in  being 
moral,  but  in  being  natural  ;  it  is  (Au 
heirht  that  is  inaccessible  to  any 
^ht  l«s»  powerful  than  that  ofgeniui  i 


once  the  proper  altitude  ia  attidned,  all 
the  clouds  that  obscure  the  face  of 
moral  justice  are  btneath  it. 

The  king  in  languidly  concerned  to 
hear  of  Richeheu's  death.  He  has 
always  looked  upon  him  as  a  necesaai? 
evil,  and  seems  to  feel  abont  as  much 
personal  relief  as  political  embarrass- 
ment from  the  event. 

It  becomes  evident  before  this  stage 
of  the  piece,  that  the  dmouement  is  to  be 
brought  about  through  the  medium  of 
ihe£tpalek.  We  have  "  the  despatch," 
tolled  ever  and  anon  in  onr  ears,  as  it 
may  be  supposed  the  last  vibration  has 
begun  to  be  inaudible,  and  care  is 
taken  that  we  shall  never  forget  for  an 
instant  what  pains  his  Eminence's  spy, 
FraogoiSfist^ing  to  redeem  his  honour 
and  get  hold  of  it.  No  sooner  has  the 
Idi^  passed  on  through  the  gardens  of 
the  Louvre,  than  tbis  youth  ^>peBrSt 
anxiously  searching  for  De  Mauprat, 
whom  he  has  discovered  to  be  the  per- 
son wbo  snatched  the  precious  docu- 
ment from  his  bands  at  the  porch  of 
Marion's  house. 

The  veiT  individual  he  is  on  the 
look  out  ^r,  just  crosses  his  path, 
himself  burning  with  vengeance  against 
Baradas,  whom  he  considers  the  origin 
of  all  his  misfortunes,  and  prepared  to 
attack  him, 


lit  tbs  Eiag 

It  thepurpfer,  j 


Francois  has  already  asked  the  ques- 
tion, and  Mauprat  is  on  the  point  of 
answering  him,  when  Baradaa  appears ; 
and  the  infuriate  husbani^  leaving  the 
word  unsaid,  rixsbes  on  his  foe.  Tbey 
are  separated  by  the  king  himself,  who 
on  hearing  it  is  De  Mauprat,  orders 
him  to  the  Bastile,  under  a  writ  which 
Baradas  bas  already  induced  him  to 
sign.  Just  at  this  moment,  when  the 
king  is  in  tiie  act  of  exercising  the 
first  piece  of  authority  he  had  ven- 
tured upon  since  his  ftncied  emandpa- 
tion  iVom  the  surveillance  of  his  mi- 
nister, the  gates  open,  and  RieAeUat 
enters,  with  Joseph,  and  his  customary 

Kard.  The  king,  however,  prompted 
the  Orleans  party,  snd  urged  by  his 
wishes  as  to  Julie,  declares  nis  inten- 
tion of  governing  for  himself  for  the 
future,  and  in  despite  of  the  haughty 
and  impassioned  eloquence  of  his  old 
servant,  who  narrates  the  attempt  at 
assassination  of  the  praoeding  n%h^ 
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and  the  serritM  done  bim  b;  De  Mttu- 
prat,  persirts  in  sending  the  nnhiuipjr 
kn^ht  to  prison,  though  not  before 
Franpois  has  contrived  to  ucertsjn 
that  the  de^atch  is  in  Huguel'i  pos- 


Tonr  Eminanee  mmt  ei 


or  tliat    hi^h    i 

gref-hair'd  idsd, 
Wbo  gara  you  tmpin — Uld  n 


No  : — wb«n  wa  see  J 

tmth 
At  tha  Jbal  of  the   throna— we'll  li 


BlCSSLlBtT. 

Good  mrli^e,  for  Jiatict 
AU  place  a  tanple>  and  all  laaaon,  sam- 


HeaTenl 
Ha  turns  from  me  [     Do  you  dmjr  m« 

For  fitteen  yearsi   while  in  theia  hands 

dwelt  Empire, 
The  hnnibltst  ecaftsman— the  obunrest 

Taawl— 
The  Terj  lapar  ihrinkiug  from  tbe  mn, 
Tho*  loathed  by  Chanty,  miglit  aiL   for 

justice! 
Hot  with  the   fawning  tone  and  crawliag 

Of  soma  I  see  around  you — Counts  and 

KneeUng  iotfmov.ni  bat,  erect  and  loud. 
As  man  who  ask  man's  rights !  my  lioge, 

my  Lioais, 
Do  Ton  Tsfose  me  justice — audience  aven. 
In  tM  pale  presence  of  the  baffled  Mor- 

ther? 

LODU. 

Lofd  Cardinal— oaa  by  one  yon  have  sa- 


lea 

baffled  in  an  olyect. 

Meantime  Julie  hears  that  her 
lover-husband  is  in  the  Baatile,  and 
in  the  nest  scene,  displays  to  her 
worldly  and  wondering  guardiaO) 
with  what  willingess  the  devotedness 
of  genuine  affection  can  forego  every 
earthly  comfort,  and  brave  every 
earthly  suffering  to  console,  support, 
and  benefit  the  beloved  object.  Aa 
she  rushes  in,  be  exclaimsi 

«  What  doat  thuu  here? 

Home  I  is  ilcjrun  (Aers  r  yeu'ra  dumb, 
yet  striva 
For  words ;  1  ses  them  trembling  on  your 

lip. 
But  choked  by  pity.     It  uos   truth — all 

truth! 
Seized — the  Battile— and  in  your  presence 

too! 
Cardinal,  whenis  Adrienr      Tbinh~he 

savad 
Your  life : — your  name  isinbtny,  if  wrong 
Should  come  to  his  1 


I-^— patience.  Heaven  I    awaat  Haaven ! 

Sire,  from  the  foot 
Of  that  Great  Throne,  these  bands  have 

rsiieil  aloft 
On  an  Olmpns,  looking  down  on  mortals 
And  wonUpp'd  by  their  aw»— before  tbe 

foot 


HaA'd  out  for  vengeance— «xite  or  the 

•eaffold. 
Ton  find  me  now   amidst  my   trustiest 

friends, 
My  closest  kindred ;  you  would  tear  them 

They  murder  you  forsooth,  tiuce  ■■«  they 

Eno'  of  plots  and  treasons  for  one  reigu  1 

Home  I     Home !  and  sleep  away  tboia 

phantoms! 


Se  aooth'd,  child. 

Child  Dl 


Stay  me  not.     Fia!  I  should  ba  there 

already. 
I  am  thy  ward,  and  haply  he  may  think 
Thoa'st  taught  ne  also  to  forsaka  the 

wretched ! 


I'TefiU'dlhoia  calls— with  many — traitors 

aa 

Had  lAey  wives  too?       Thy  memories. 

Power,  are  solemn  1 
Poor  sufferer  !_lltiak'sl  thou   that  yon 

gatai  of  Voe 
Unbsr  to  love  ?    Alas !  if  love  once  enter, 
Tis  for  the  last  farewell;  batwaan  Utosa 

walls 
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And  IhaEQDb  grave— IbiblwMd  hoow- 

bold  (ODDda 
Onljr  bevd  odm — while,  kiagtriiig  at  iki 

Tht  htadman  wkeU  tiuBxt. 


TLe   Cardiaal-KlDg?    th«  Lord  of  life 

Bod  dwth — 
Beneath  whoM  light,  u  dMp*  IiMMaUi 

ths  tnaoB, 
Tbo  wleinn  Ude*af  Gmpira  ebb  and  flow  7 
Art  thou  not  Richelieu? 

EICHELtED. 

Yeiterdaf  [  irai  t — 
To-daj,  >  Terr  neab  old  man  V 

In  the  midsE  of  her  agonj,  a  mes- 
lenger  from  the  king  arrives,  directed 
to  pra;  the  presence  of  Madame  de 
Mauprat — Richelieu  refvaes  to  give  her 
up,  and  is  departing  with  her,  when 
Baradas  and  De  Beringhen  appear  on 
the  king's  part,  putting  the  mandate  in 
a  more  peremptory  form.  Richeheu, 
fiodiog  the  MirJister  no  longer  avail, 
assumes  the  Cardinal. 

"  Mark,  where   iha  ■tandi  I — aronnd  her 

Form  I  draw 
The  awful  circle  ot  onr  )o1emn  church  \ 
Set  but  a  foot  within  that  holy  ^oaad. 
And  on  thy  head — yea,  though  it  wore  a 

I  launch  the  curse  of  Rome  I 


rorem  over  him,  wben  JnHe  herself  ie 
umoanced.  The  king  receitrea  her 
with  cotirtesj. 

••WhBtw<Mld<ittk«u7 

JULIE. 

A  Ndgle  lifei     Yon  rwgn  o'er    millions 

What 
IsMMaMa'difs  tajtmt  ndjettoHa 
'Tii  France — 'tis  eartb— 'tit  vrefytlung  I 

a  life — 
A  humia  life—my  huiband'a 
LOUIS  (aride). 

Speak  to  her, 
1  MB  not  mnrUtk— gin  her  hope — or — 

Madam, 
Tex  not  your  King,  whaea  heart,  too  sofi 


I  dare  not  bravo  you  1" 

The  fact  is,  the  detpatek  goes  be- 
tween Baradas  and  his  rest,  and  the 
idea  that  it  may  be  in  the  Cardinal's 
handa  paralyses  his  energies,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  hope  that  it  wiQ  be,  sus- 
tains the  Ei-minisler's. 

The  fifth  act  commences  with  the 
recovery  of  this  same  despatch  b; 
Pranijoig,  who,  admitted  into  the  Bas- 
tile,  disguised  as  Huguet's  son,  finds 
very  opportunely  that  Mesiire  De  Be- 
ringhen is  there  for  the  same  purpose, 
so  that  he  has  only  to  waylay  the 
worthv  conspirator  as  he  cornea  out 
with  the  damning  document,  to  "  re- 
trieve bis  honour,"  and  secure  the  de- 
notiement  of  the  play. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  king  has  for- 
roatly  installed  the  Orleans  parly  in 
office,  and  is  about  to  sign  *be  warrant 
for  De  Mauprat'a  execution,  and»  the 
idea  that  it  is  only  to  be  hung  ia  ter- 


The  new  minister  now  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  king's  injunction  to 
urge  his  own  suit,  and,  exhibiting 
the  death  warrant,  hints  to  the  ladj 
that  he  has  the  power  of  ctmetl- 
laig  it.  Tlus  scene  is  admirably  ma- 
naged  throughout)  and  we  would 
gladly  ^ve  it  entire,  if  our  limits  wovU 
permit  it.  She  appeals  once  more  to 
the  king,  who  placidly  recommendi 
her  to  consent  to  have  the  marriage 
annulled,  and,  by  wedding  with  Bar*- 
daa,   give  him  the   privilege  of  caat- 

7  himself  at  her  feet.  In  the  mkht 
her  despur  and  bewildermeo^  Ba- 
radas stamps  his  foot,  and  De  Mauprat 
himself  is  brought  in  guarded,  and 
placed  before  her. 


'■  Adrien,  speak 
1  wish  to  iivt  t — if^  not 


But  eav  you  i 

YouiiUve,— do  with  me  as  you  will? 


Why  this  is  mercy.   Count  t     Oh,  think, 

my  Julia, 
Idfe,  at  the   twat,  is  short— but  Ion  im- 

mortal] 

BAKADAB   (toifag  JitSe't  tuod). 

Ah,  loveliest" - 

Go,  that  touch  has  made  me  iron, 
Wt  han  dec>ded.~4leathl 

BAXADAs  (to  De  Hm^riU). 

Now,  mj  to  wbon 
Thou  gavest  the  packet,and  ikon  yet  shalt 
live, 

■)■  NAVPUT. 

I'll  tell  thee  nothing! 

Google 
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Hark — the  rack  I 

DB    HAirpkAT. 

Thypraanca 
Pot  «T«,  WMtA  I— Whit  wwk  » like  Ihe 

I  ihall  be  with  thee  looii. 
tAKADAB  (giving  litmriltotAe  Offietr.} 
Heou,  U  "--  ■^— ' " 


The  doors  are  thrown  open,  and 
Rkbelien  atteta,  pale  M»d  feeble,  with 
lua  whole  retinue,  together  with  three 
gecretwiea  of  Stote,  with  thdr  attoid- 
Utta,  p^KM,  &C.,  and  he  once  mora 
makea  a  formal  request  fiw  De  Mau- 
vat's  life.  It  U  refused  bj  Baradas, 
and  Kichelieu,  appearing  like  a  dji^ 
mail,  acqnunta  Uie  kiiu;  that  he  will 
fiM«etaU  his  wishes,  and  resign  bis  of- 
fice.    He  baa  the  secretaries!  he  sajs. 


«  reader  up 


LMd  ear  llaHaa  arMiM— what !  la  Park  t 
Capture  the  King- — mjr  health  rtqairea 


Make  me  inbxribe  mj  proper  ahdica* 

Otlaana,  my  brolher.  Regent ! — S^t*  of 

heaven  I 
Then  are  the  men  I  loved ! 

Kchelleu  !_Lord  Cardinal !  'di  7  re- 


Reign,  Ricbelien ! 
aicHKuau(/i.%). 
With  abiolnte  power  7 — — 


The  ledger 


aod  th«i  dropt  back  on  a  so&,  as 
if  in  the  last  agonies.  The  secr»- 
tariea  advance  in  turn,  and  relate 
the  condition  of  their  several  depart- 
ments, with  the  actual  state  of 
domaslic  polic;  and  foreign  relations, 
exhibiting  the  tlgour  and  efficiency  of 
Richelieu's  management  j  and,  in  ad- 
vising on  the  present  juncture  in  each, 
the  king  himself  unable,  to  suggest  any 
thing  ^iMve,  and  applying  to  those 
about  him  for  advice,  discovers  not 
without  uneaMnesa,  the  utter  incwacity 
of  his  new  minister,  made  ricUcuiously 
manifest  as  it  is  by  the  few  observationi 
Richetiea  contrives  to  throw  in  as  they 
woceed.    This  interlude  Uoonfeasedly  c«din.ii" 

borrowed  fifom  a  chapter  in  Cini^  Mars, 

«>d  ia  rery  appropriately  and  smkii^Iy      ^       ^j^^  hirtorioal  fact  is,  as  we  are  io- 
brought  m  m  this  place.     Just  a.  the      f^^^^  ;„  ^  ^^(^_  ^-^  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 

third  secretary  has  produced  from  hia      ^^„  ^^^^  ^^  t,^  ^^^  ^^^j 


uns. 

Oh  I  till*  treaKin  !— 
The  army — Orleana— BouilloQ — Hea- 

veni  1 — the  Spaniard  > — 
Where  will  they  be  next  week  f— ~ 
BICHKLIED  (itarHnff  up). 
There,— at  my  feet  V 

In  (act,  that  tonic.  Power,  malces  a 
complete  core  of  tbe  Cardinal,  who, 
the  moment  before  almost  m  articulo, 
now  issues  prompt  orders  to  tbe  se- 
cretaries in  their  several  d^urtmenta, 
directs  that  the  duke  de  Bouillon  be 
arrested  at  the  head  of  his  army,  im- 
nusses  Baradas  to  the  Baatile,  banishes 
de  Berioghen,  civilly  ^ves  bis  eongi 
to  Orleans,  and  finally  destroys  De 
Hauprat's  death  warrant  with  bis  own 

The  king  remarks,  nattirally  enough. 


portfolio  the  secret  corretpotidaice,  in- 
cluding a  list  of  spies,  aasasMns,  schemes 
■gainst  the  royal  person,  (which  last 
item  at  once  arrests  the  attention  of 
the  tdog,)  Franqois  ateaU  in  behind 
Richelieu,  bleeding,  and  gives  him  the 
Detpatck,  just  in  time  for  hira  to  place 
it  amot^t  the  other  papers  of  tbb  sort 
hi  the  hands  of  the  king. 

LOCis  (r«MKny). 

uTo  Bouillon and  rign'd  Orleans  1 — 

Bands*,  tool— Uapie  with  oar  (oei  of 
Spain  I— 


nuyft,"  that  he  seemed  about  to  give  op 
the  ghost,  and  the  next,  full  of  anima- 
tion, energAT  and  life.  Julie  and  De 
Mauprat,  or  course,  are  once  more  made 
happy,  and  the  play  concludes  with  a 
heantifal  passive,  the  image  and  senti- 
ment of  which,  we  are  told,  are 
bwTowed  from  one  of  Ricbriien's  own 
writings;— 


IT  gloTiei  B< 
beavw 


284                              Jioman  Ca^toUc  DmoHon.   '  [Uarch 

Xdka  dondi  wUch  uini  paTilK»»  of  th*  Th«  dewi  tba  wild  flowir  fsedi  on,  oni 

mn,  ambiUon 

And  ira   th«   plajtUdgi  of   th«   cmratl  May  fran  iu  ury  baight  drop  gli^dnaaa 

wind;  down 

Still,  lika  tba  cloud  vhieb  dropa  on  nsaaan  On  aniD*p«ctad  Tlrtne  ,■— ^nd  tba  flower 

on|a  i/Uj  blaaa  the  elond  when  it  hath  paaCd 


KOMAH   CATHOLIC    DBTOTION— TRK   OBDBI  I 


r  CAtKBL,    AMD   THE   eCAPULAK   0 


With  tbe  obaracter  and  geoini  of  the 
devotion  conunon  amonK  Romui  Ca- 
tliolics,  Ih^testants  are  out  too  little 
B  hear,  indeed,  of  their 


For  instance,  it  will  probably  snr- 
priae  many  of  oar  readers  to  know 
that  there  are  Ihooumda,  and  teo  thoa- 
aanda  of  our  countrymen,  and  these  too 
the  comparatively  educated,  who  be- 
lieve  that  Elijah,  the  prophet,  was  the 
fbonder  and  first  general  of  the  Car- 
melite order  of  monks — that  he  was 
succeeded  by  Eliaha,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Jonadab  the  son  of  Rechab, 
and  the  prophet  Jonas — that  the  Bles- 
sed Virgin  was  educated  by  these 
monks,  and  that  the  order  has  coa- 
tinued  without  change  to  the  present 

Yet  all  this,  and  much  more  than 
this,  is  actually  believed  by  the  reading 
portion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland.  We  purpose  to  introduce  to 
our  readers  a  little  work  of  high  cha- 
racter and  eiteniiTe  circulation  amoi^ 
them ;  a  work  which,  with  others  of 
its  class,  displAces  the  holy  Scriptures 
as  the  re%]ous  reading  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, ft  may,  perhaps,  be  neces- 
sary solemnly  to  pledge  ourselves,  that 
the  work  is  a  genuine  one ;  indeed,  we 
believe,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  pnr- 
chawng  it  at  any  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic book-shops. 

On  the  nature  and  history  of  the 
different  religions  orders  in  the  Church 
of  Rome,  it  is  not  our  intention  now 
to  dwell.  The  order  of  Carmelites  to 
which  this  little  treatise  refers,  is  one 
that  embraces  within  itself  a  large 
of  the  population  of  this  coun- 


orders  of  the  Church  of  Rome  admit 


*  A  short  Treatise  on  the  An^quity,  Institution,  Eiceltancy,  Indatgencea,  Privk 
lens,  &c  of  the  moat  famous  and  Ancient  Coafratarnity  of  our  Bleoad  I^y  of 
Mount  Carmel,  eoninionly  called  Tha  Scapular :  with  a  brief  accoaat  of  the  Deugn, 
Rnles,  and  eonditioiu  thereof.  To  which  are  added  ■  thort  Relation  of  some  of  the 
many  notable  Miracles  wmaght  by  Divine  Power  in  favour  of  them  that  were  veitad 
with  that bonouiabla  and  sacred  Badge.  Also,  the  Lifeofthe  Biassed  Viigia  Mary. 
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age  to  images,  and  their  painful  and 
rigid  anaterities ;  we  believe  something 
too  of  the  evasions  by  which  they  es- 
cape the  requisitions  of  true  piety,  by 
complying  with  the  imposed  penances 
of  si4»erstitioa  ;  but.  After  all,  after 
every  allowance  for  the  additions  they 
have  made,  after  every  deduction  of 
the  doctrines  they  hold,  which  we  re- 
ject, we  are  accostomed  to  believe 
that,  in  the  mun,  the  Christianity 
which  they  hold  is  the  same  aa  our 
own,  that  the  Christian  history  which 
is  received  by  them  is  that  whioh  we 
believe  to  be  true,  that  the  person- 
ages and  incidents  of  that  history  are 
Imown  to  them  as  tiiey  are  to  us,  how- 
ever different,  in  some  respects,  may 
be  the  deductions  which  they  may  do- 
rive  from  the  story.  This,  we  regret 
to  say,  is  very  far  from  being  the  case. 
The  Christian  history  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  is  degraded  into  a  demi* 
Christian  mythology,  which  bears  but 
a  very  indistinct  resemblance  to  the 
itory  of  the  Bible — a  mass  of  fictions, 
founded,  indeed,  on  the  scriptural 


names  we  never  could  recognise  our  ve- 
nerable acquaintances  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures—a  mythology  bearing  probably 
the  same  relation  to  the  events  recorded 
in  the  Bible  as  Ovid's  Metamorphoses 
do  to  the  real  kiatory  of  antiquity. 
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liere  with  truth,  that  »  high  legfH 
fui]ctioDat7  b  Ireland  is  a  Uj  bsso- 
ciate  of  the  order  of  Jesuits ;  to  the 
same  order  belongs  another    dlstin- 

Eiished  Romao  Catholic  ^Dtlemao, 
tel;  advanced  to  a  high  once  under 
the  crown.  The  order  of  Mount 
Carmel,  or  of  the  Secular,  (of  which 
more  anon,)  is  hy  far  the  moat  preva. 
lent  in  Ireland.  Its  members  are  dis- 
tinguished by  wearing  a  small  bit  of 
cloth  called  a  scapular,  tied  round  their 
neck,  and  falling  down  over  the  breast 
or  shoulders ;  this  once  put  on,  is 
never  taken  off  during  Lfe,  and  pos- 
sesses a  miraculous  power  to  preserve 
from  sin  and  danger,  and  from  eternal 
damnation.  Of  the  hold  vhich  this 
superstition  has  got  upon  the  minds  of 
the  people,  it  is  difficult  for  those  who 
have  not  witnessed  its  indications  to 
&rm  an  idea.  We  are  sure  that  the 
history  of  St.  Matthew,  of  the  life  of 
our  blessed  Lord,  is  hv  no  means  re- 
garded with  the  same  feeling  of  vene- 
ration as  the  l^ends  we  are  aliout  to 

Without  further  preface,  we  pro- 
ceed to  quote  from  the  little  work  be- 
fore us.  The  copy  in  our  possessiou, 
fell  accidentally  into  our  hands,  having 
been  purchased  at  the  sale  of  a  de- 
ceased priest's  library ;  but  as  we  have 
already  said,  we  believe,  there  is  no  dif- 
ficulty in  procuring  it  at  the  printer's, 
unless,  indeed,  in  consequence  of  onr 
exposure  of  its  contents  it  may  be  con- 
To  the  writer  we  must  accede  the 
S raise  of  sincerity  ;  he  appears  evi- 
eutly  in  earnest,  and  seems  implicitly 
to  believe  the  wonders  he  narrates.  Of 
Us  skill  in  the  legendary  lore  of  his 
ehorch,  we  are  scarcely  competent  to 
apeak,  but  our  readers  will  be  able  to 
fbrm  their  own  judgment  of  his  know- 
ledge of  Bible  history.  Be  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  history  what  they 
may,  it  is,  however,  the  work  to  which 
the  multitude  of  Scapulariaos  throngh- 
ont  Ireland,  are  taught  to  look  for  the 
authoritative  exposidou  of  the  history 
and  principles  of  their  order.  Of  his 
motives  in  undertaking  the  work,  af^r 
a  general  declaration  of  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  reli^ous  confraternities,  ho 
gives  the  followiug  account : 

"  The  dngnlu'  pnmgstiTH  of  this  holy 
CoBfrataraity  of  tlie  Seipolu',  ibovs  ill 
sdHis,  an  Ant,  that  it  ii  no  hoDUn  iarea- 


I  the  divines  say,  dtjun  Dititio  i 
baviiigitiiiutitationimDiedisldyfrnmhaTEo. 
Seoondly,  tbit  jt  ii  fkvDorad  with  the  iLngu- 
lu  prataction  of  Ihe  Queen  of  Heaven,  who 
ia  tha  palmiUH  and  adrocata  of  thii  Confra- 
tcmity.  Thirdly,  that  it  hath  the  promin  of 
etamat  ulvation.  Fourthly,  it  availa  much 
to  ibbnviate  (he  expiating  fiamu  of  Pnr> 
^torr.  Finally,  ever  lincc  iu  fint  ioitilu- 
tion  it  hath  been  favoured  by  Almighty  Ood 
with  many  gncea  and  minein,  inaomuch, 
that  by  meaai  ot  Cha  aaered  Secular,  the 
Hck  halh  frequently  been  ratored  to  tbeir 
fbmwr  bealth,  penona  bewitched,  and  pna. 
aeeaed  by  Ihe  devil,  have  been  delivered. 
Women  in  travail  have  been  Eainenlonaly  aa- 
•iatad.  Thta  aaend  habit  halh  aln  appeued 
violent  tempeata,  nhen  it  hath  bean  cut  into 
tha  len  by  thoae  that  ware  b  danger.  Briefly, 
it  ia  known  by  daily  eTperitace,  that  the  Scb 
pular  ia  t  aovenign  preetrvativa  and  nmedy 
agaiaat  all  Iheevila  of  thia  life,  both  ipiriuU 
and  temporal  i  inaonineh  that  the  darila  many 
timtt  have  been  hetnl  to  howl  and  ciy  raoat 
miMraMr,  aayiag,  mi  to  na,  by  reaacm  ot  the 
•acred  Scapular  of  the  bleeaed  Vinria  Marv, 
of  Mount  Carmel. 

"  Theae  are  the  motive*  that  ioduod  me 
to  publiih  tbia  tittle  treatiae  on  the  e&cta  of 
the  holy  Scapular,  to  the  end  that  I  might 
hereby  oommunieate  aogieat  a  treaauntotbs 
Catbolicaof  Entjland,  to  whom  Ihe  dentioa 
of  the  Scapular,  or  habit  of  tbe  Baci«d  Vir. 
gin  aaemed  particularly  to  appertain,  though 
at  preaeot  they  are  lotally  ignorant  of  it. 
For  of  all  the  kingdoma  of  Europe,  England 
waa  tht  fiiat  that  admitted  the  religioua  man 
ot  tbe  order  of  the  bleteed  Virgin  Mary  of 
Mount  Cannel,  when  the  peraecntioni  of  tbe 
" obliged  tb        ■      "     -        -■      ■ 


theii 


e  toil.      Secondly,  it  waa  ti 


Engliihrnan  thai  the  lacrtd  Virgin  gave  tha 
Scapular  with  her  own  band.  Thirdly,  the  ' 
apparition  of  Ihe  blcaied  Virgin  appeat«d  in 
EngUitd,  in  the  Carmelita'a  Convent  at  Cam- 
bridge. Fourthly,  it  wat  in  England  that 
the  Scapular  wrought  iU  miraculous  efiecL 
Finally,  it  waa  in  England  that  tha  devotion 
of  Ihe  Scapular  had  ita  iM^ning,  the  Coo- 
fraternity  of  the  mntt  blcoed  Vi^n  being 
erected  ibere  befora  any  other  place  in  lbs 
wotld,  trith  nicb  a  genend  concoutae  id  peo- 

eof  all  eorU,  that  even  Ihe  king  himedi^ 
ward  I.,  procured  himaelf  to  be  enroUed 
in  it,  together  •Ilh  Henry,  Duke  of  ^•^'r^ 
ler,  Henry,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and 
nuny  olhttaof  the  chief  nobility.  The  d»- 
votioa  and  piety  ot  our  anceatora  waa  eoi^ 
^nned  by  their  aucDeiaan;  and  the  Engliah 
did  ever  aignsbie  thamadvee  by  their  singular 
afiection  towatda  tha  immacutale  and  ever 
bleMed  Virgin  Hary,  Mother  of  Ood,  and 
iDWarda  her  holy  order,  and  Con^Wrnity 
of  Mount  Carmel,  until  the  general  revolu- 
tion of  thing*,  which  happened  during  tha 
rugn  of  Henry  VlII,,  whan  tha  ulioa 
to  lbs 
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8m  ApMatie,  did  alwlia^ili  all  MotinHBti 
of  piMj  ud  dmitioB  Mvmb  tin  m«t  gl»- 
ri«uQ««iof  A^*k. 

"  ~a  tbs  *>d.   (kenfan,    tbat  llik  holy 
-    -B  blcMd  Viipa,  M  u- 


briBfl)'  ifat  oririn,  prBgw,  hmI  lecwign,  af 
the  antsr  of  the  CunwUta,  la  wham  tha 
Sapnlu  wu  gim  by  tin  UMad  Virpo. 
SKOBdlr,  I  will  i^tta  tt*  imtitBticB  of  tha 
CoBtnUnitf  erected  id  tbs  order  fbr  ill 
■otEb  of  pcreaiB  vho  will  nTOTe  tlie  Hi  oim 
lu.  ThinU)',  the  priTilecM,  broant  "^ 
iodolgcaen  it  tU>  OmbwMtmlj  itudl  be  let 
dowD,  tofitber  with  tiw  obli(UiaDi  of  thaw 
tbMdoenteriBtoit. 

"  God  af  hii  iaiiutt  taercf  gnnl  tket  Ihk 
•d  fM  hii  ^oiy,  to  tfae 
I  Virgin  Maiy,  lad 
PUMMMH  of  Mauat  CtnaA,  mad  fiiujlr  to 
the  eMnal  lalTUiDa  of  our  aoola. " 

The  following  account  of  the  tret  in- 
■titatjon  of  the  order  will,  we  doubt  not, 

he  a  novelty  to  Mime  of  our  resdeM: — 

"  The  BDciaat  and  moat  fnaona  order  of 
tbe  blnaid  Viifim  wu  bi^B  and  foaoded  od 
the  MoBDtlin  of  C^tsmI,  ahont  nine  huodnd 
and  thirty  Jtnn  belbra  the  eoimiig  of  our 
Bavioar  Jani  Chriit ;  for  which  caiMa  the 
profwiBta  of  tht  order  ua  eommoaljF  oUed 
Canselitea,  takjnf  llwir  denoBiinilian,  (u  it 
kiA  h^ifiBed  to  otherorden, )  from  the  plaee 
where  their  inititalea  wen  firM  fraaded.  The 
inatitalor  of  it  wai  the  gitat  prephet  Eliai, 
who  three  tina  nude  fire  to  oanKdawn  from 
benrea  to  pnnjih  (he  idolaMn  ;  who  by  hji 
pnfen.  hiodertd  rain  fer  the  apace  of  Ihna 
jear^ — who  wu  nrriad  any  m  ■  fieiy  chariot, 
and  ia  ytt  preaerred  alive,  to  come  and  preach 
K>ri  tlie  irj  of  judgment,  the  bith  of  June 
C^riit,  againat  Antidiriat  and  hia  adbereoB. 

"  'Hiii  holy  pmpbat  praying  on  Bbant 
Guvul,  (it  i*  related,  Kisga  iv.  18,)  uw  a 
little  do^  arin  fran  the  eu,  whic^  he  knew 
fron  •  pToyhatiMl  nodoa  to  aigtulj  the  glo- 
IMO*  nrgin  Hary,  who  wu  to  apiing  <mth 
•■t  of  tba  ipfcotad  Utter  n*  of  onr  corrvpt 
Dttura  without  any  earraptioB  I  and  like  an 
■aqiiaioai  elaad,  being  renlTod  wi&  the 
ferae  of  tha  Holy  Ohoafa  daaeeot  on  her,  riw 
WW  to  waMr  (hia  barren  worM  with  the 
beaveihr  dew  of  the  eipwted  Meuidi. 
Wharefore,  by  the  apnu  earaoMBd  of  Al- 
mighty God,  be  prnently  hegui  to  iaatitala 
•  tdigion  eongr^uiea,  which  wu  to  be  de- 
diotMd  to  the  hoaoar  of  tbia  woted  Vitpn, 
w  it  ia  at  largo  nialed  by  Jsbti,  the  tmtj- 
fbnith  Patriarch  of  Jsiwakin,  A  orfw  n». 
twcAonan,  diap,  3:1." 

When  it  n  reoollected  that  the  peo- 
ide  who  read  thi«  hutory ,  haive  not  tbe 
Bible  ia  their  hand*,  to  oomptn  nUi 


it  the  acoonnt  reforrad  to  in  tbe  book 
of  Kmgi,  there  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
tK«r,  that  th^  beliere  that  referoioe 
to  Kinga,  implies,  that  the  whole  story 
is  to  M  fomid  in  tbe  pagM  of  the  in- 
■[nred  biatoriau.  Our  katbor  proceeda 
to  ^ve  to  the  Carmelitea  thtH  iaiti- 
tuted  by  Elyah,  all  that  i«  recorded  id 
aaored  or.  profaoe  history  about  the 
■ons  of  the  propheti,  or  tbe  Eamnl 
among  the  Jewi,  aloog  with  Biiich  that 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  history,  aaer«d 


"  Theae  diaci^  and  aDceeaaon  of  Bim 
an  nanwd  in  the  holy  Scriptarea,  aona  of  tha 
Prophea.  And  they  ao  moeh  mnltiplied  in 
a  ihort  tiinr,  that  thur  gbriout  fmmder,  be- 
fore hii  truitlatian,  (it  i*  tbnugbt,)  Into  (ta 
terraliat  paradit,  bad  the  cooaaUtioa  to  aee 
COHMntt  erected  in  Btihd,  Jtrico,  Gilgal,  and 
Samaria ,-  u  may  be  aeen  in  the  fiFnnh  boA 
«f  Kiaga,  ch^.  a. 

«  ^iu  turn  takn  away  ia  a  whiriwind, 
Eliaeu  ancsaeded  bimi  net  ooly  ia  tba 
doable  ({Nrit  of  pi  ophM|  and  niiraiiea,  bat 
alio  in  the  goracnnkent  of  Ibm  pra^etical 
order,  a>  it  >■  lufficienlly  eipreaied  in  tha  ao- 
cood  chapter  of  tha  fourth  booli  of  Kii^i^ 
which  he  much  augmented  by  hii  authority. 
Ia  4  Kioga,  chap.  4,  apecial  mention  ia  made 
of  the  minclea  that  he  did  in  ItfDur  of  thoae 
that  lived  in  Oalgala;  and  in  the  6th  diaptar 
of  the  uma  hetk,  we  read  how  ha  WKt  to 
erect  a  new  hoaae  near  the  rinr  Jordan,  ale 
errfer  ian  yrean  *•  ■ntrowa,  that  their 
fonncr  bouaaa  would  not  tatia^  to  lodge  thwi 

"  After  the  dcatli  of  Eliaeaa,  Jooas  the 
Prophet  i«  affitmed  by  many  to  have  had  tbe 


toflheo 
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mat  lit  urn  of  tit  aidou  Strepta,  in  Sdon, 
wKmSt  Ei^rcaforaJfoKfc,  aud  afterwaida 
he  wu  hta  follower  and  indindaal  compauoo, 
bat  aeeordiBg  to  otlmat  Etiu  left  the  com- 
aiand  to  Jtnuniak,  titt  ton  of  Aerfcat ;  and 
thia  ia  the  cune  that  the  aou  of  tht  PnqiheM 
an  ■ometiiiKa  called  in  Sor^tun  RechJiiiea, 
of  whom  you  may  aee  honourablfl  "-irtiTm 
made.  Janmy,  chap.  30.  But  whoercr  t»- 
versed,  thie  ii  certein,  that  the  lucceaaora  of 
St.  Eliaa  remained  on  Mount  Carmel  until 
tbe  coming  of  Chriat,  and  even  Ihii  wy  day 
they  prceerve  in  Qod'a  efaoreb,  in  the  powni 
tt  tha  rdigioua  CarvHlilee,  wbe,  by  hcicdi- 


This  short  extract  will  entiriiten  oar 
readers  upon  nuuy  pmatt  iHtb  which 
tbey  are  unacquainted  ;  such  as  the 
translation  of  Elijah  to  the  garden  of 
JSdtK,  and  the  ftct,that  Joiuu  tbepro- 
J^iet  wu  K  g«itenl  of  the  Carmelites. 
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The  moat  eorioag  poiut  of  tlu  entire 
U,  however,  the  parentage  of  Jonas. 
'^  Tbu  Jokas  was  tub  son  of  thk 
WIDOW  S«mEPTA,  m  Sidon,  whom  ElUg 
rmtored  to  life."  We  hope  it  is  not 
necessary  to  tell  oor  readers  that 
Sarepta,  or  Zarephath,  happens  to  be 
the  name  of  a  citj  in  which  the  widow 
dwelt ;  the  ^ood  citj,  however,  is  here 
put  down  as  the  mother  of  Jonas. 
UpiHi  what  authority  poor  Jouas  ia 
identified  with  the  baj  whom  Elyah 
restored  to  Ufe,  we  are  not  told.  It  ia 
equall;  amuaiD?  to  see  how  Jonadab, 
th«  son  of  RedBab,  is  pressod  into  the 
•errice  of  the  Scapular.  The  account 
of  the  Sechabitc*  will  be  found  in  the 
S5th  chapter  of  Jeremiah,  the;  were  a 
tribe  not  of  Jews,  but  of  Kenitea  or 
ll£dianites.  "  Modem  travellers  have 
discovered  thtor  descendants  in  a  tribe 
of  Bedouin  Arabs,  near  Mecca.  Thej 
continue  to  obey  to  this  daj  tiie  in- 
junctions of  Rechab.  '  To  this  mo- 
ment they  drink  no  wine,  and  have  dm- 
thervinerardnorSeldinseedibutdwell 
like  Arabs  in  tents,  and  are  wandering 
Bonadet.  They  beliere  and  observe 
the  law  of  Moses  by  tradition,  for  they 
■re  tiot  in  poseession  of  the  written 
law."  "•  Thus  ftuTiiahing  in  the  long 
continuance  of  their  pastoral  life,  a 
striking  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the 
promise  unforgotten  after  the  lapse  of 
twenty-five  centuries,  "  Jonadab,  the 
son  of  Reohab,  shall  not  want  a  man 
to  stand  betbre  me  tor  ever." 

This  Jonadab,  the  ion  of  Rediab, 
tha  father  of  a  fine  family,  and  the 
incMtor  of  a  whole  tribe,  is  by  the 
learned  Scapularian  set  down  as  a 
monk — perhaps  an  appropriate  exam- 
ple of  the  celibacy  of  the  Carmelite 
filthen.  Certainly,  however,  we  never 
expected  to  see  the  poor  Recbabites 
identified  with  the  CormeHte  fiiars  or 
&e  Scapularisns. 

Amoi^  the  Jews  there  was  a  sect  of 
ascetics  called  the  Essenes,  and  these 
again  are  identified  with  the  order  of 
Carmelites: — 

"  ThcK  Hiiii  of  tbs  PnipheU,  (for  M  mocti 

■a  alicDBled  fnna  ths  world,  ki  iMiduiiiu  ia 
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of  the  Jan,  lib.  6.  Antiquit.  up.  13,  saji 
thil  Ihej  ill  obKrved  rigorous  povcrtT.  ud 

of theirehutity.alKdIanceuduliDcc.  Pliaua 
in  (be  5[h  booli  nt  hit  ulunl  biitory,  uya 
Ibg  tuet ;  and  ipuking  or  tbeirchutiiy,  re- 
lua,  it  u  K  wooilar  ihil  tbcj  ihould  pei;icTera 
■o  Quoy  yvtrt  witboul  nurriige  or  g«a«ntioa. 
And  aJM  ibe  Prophet  JerciDjr,  «p.  35,  wdi 
much  in  pniie  of  tlu  Rn:hibita,  for  their 
poverty,  obedience,  and  ibadnence.  Nan 
that  the  ReobabitH  did  ■ppcrtaiulo  the  order 
«od  institute  of  EliaJ,  'lis  leeoiedly  proved  by 
Lueoi,  ton.  ),  unal  nduuiuni  mundi,  1169. 
Fiully.  Jowpb,  (theJew,)  iffirnu  thuttheM 
£wni,  (m  he  aU>  them,)  were  in  w  gnt 
renentlon  among  the  people,  for  ttcir  ad- 
minbk  virtue!,  and  piety  u>d  perlectioD  of 
lite,  that  tbey  were  UHnmoDly  nteemed  to 
have  Biiiethiiig  above  bumn  nature.  And 
Herod  hinuelf,  who  wu  grown  to  that  height 
of  impiety,  that  he  leemed  to  cocdenia  lU 
Mhet  thing!  how  holy  toever,  nevertheieai  he 
held  these  ncred  peraoiu  in  a  great  dtal  of 

(ai  lauppna,)  llial  when  the  re>t  of  the  Jewi 
were  led  ciptiiee  to  Babylon,  in  the  time  of 
Nebuchadaezar,  these  devout  luccewora  of 
Eliia  were  peroiilled  to  retain  their  ancient 
hibitatioD  of  Haunt  Connel,  where  tbef 
b^piiy  and  religioudy  lived  and  pmerved  till 
that  time  whereon  God  choow  to  redeem  the 
world,  by  the  iacunatioa  and  death  of  his  be- 
loved Sod,  whose  Virgin  Mother  lived  at 
Nazareth,  three  milea  only  diaCant  from  Mount 
Cuinel  i  ihe  did  ofwa  riiit  cheH  religioui 
hermit!,  and  honor  them  with  her  ftieodjiblp 
and  converaatioD,  as  the  folloaiog  chapter  will 
relate." 

At  last,  however,  the  time  came 
when  the  goddess  of  the  Carmelites 
was  really  to  eome  to  them. 

"  Tbii  joyfu!  neni  of  our  approaching 
redemption  was  by  divine  Revelation  made 
knonn  to  some  of  the  religiona  folluwen  i^ 
Eliaa  and  EUmui,  then  living  in  the  Klitude 
of  Houat  Carniel,  who,  (abare  all  other*,) 
did  moil  eameatiy  desire,  and  expect  the  na- 
tivity of  that  lacied  Virgin,  who  wu  to  be 
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tba  uMW  of  tbc  demred  Meoiab,  *•  tlwjr  lud 
bsen  initnctcd  by  the  bnl]' Pitriireh  Eliai: 
mnd  it  wu  Iwpi  u  ■  ecrtiin  tndidoii  ■mongil 
ifacm,  Ihit  Elicir  order  m  founded  in  honor 


loftham 


o  be  the  HTBTflgn  princm 
ud  protectrea  of  it ;  »  thit  they  hid  nuoa 
lo  upire  after  (he  tims  of  her  birth.  Tbae 
happr  tidingiof  Cbriit'i  mpproich  Ru,  bf  the 
■oni  of  the  P^Dpfaetl^  comniunicieed  to  Em- 
enntiuiif  mother  of  St.  Anne,  mnd  Ibcy  gtre 
her  iIh  umrmnee  from  heivea,  thit  of  her 
nee  thould  be  bom  the  Tirgin.  vho  ma  lt> 
ho  ihc  mother  of  the  Me*u^,  ThiinioliTS 
indiiccd  her  to  embnux  the  lUtr  of  inarTiigB 
which  before  the  re^ectedi  Hod  God  Aloiighty 
wu  pleurd  ia  verifintioa  of  whU  he  bed  re- 
velled to  her  bythe  religioua  of  Alount  Cinncl, 
lo  b)en  her  marriage  nith  tiro  diughwn.  Sohe 
■nd  Aone;  which  Sobe  wu  the  rnotherof  St. 
Eliubeth,  of  wham  wu  bora  St  John  Bap- 
tiM ;  *ad  St  Anne  wu  the  mother  of  Iha 
tnoet  —end  Virgin,  Mother  of  God,  St  Cyril, 
Piliuidorna,  Caitbegena,  and  othera,  lorn  I, 

"  St  Ann  bad  her  honK  at  Ifeurcth, 

which  ii  distant  only  three  milea  from  that  part 
of  Mount  Cannel,  where  the  aoi»  of  the  Pro- 

at,  (named  Eaaeni  or  Auidui,)  had  tbdr 
itotion.  Wherefore  the  mort  bleued  Virgin, 
together  mth  ber  mother,  wen  woat  o^o- 
tim»  to  rrturo  thither;  and  by  rraun  of 
their  virtue  and  ntnclity,  the  took  a  aiogolar 
delight  in  conTcning  and  diaconniog  Eamniar- 
ly  with  them.  She  irutmcted  them  ia  many 
ttiingi  ibat  (ODCCnied  our  Saviour  ;  ahe  com- 
hrted  them  in  their  advenitiee ;  ahe  exhorted 
tbem  to  peneverance,  and  aaaured  them  of  her 
aniatanee,  protection,  and  prayeti.  On  the 
other  aide,  thoae  hetmetical  tWthertr  knowing 
ainiredly,  that  this  was  the  Virgin  whom  the 
holy  patriaicbe,  and  Prophet  Eliu  had  fore- 
leen  above  nine  hundred  yean  before  ibe  wa* 
bom,  under  the  figure  of  a  little  cloud  riaing 
outof  theaea.  inthtform  of  a  ma<it  foot- 
Mlep,  and  whom  he  had  aangned  for  the  advo- 
cate and  proleetreaa  of  their  moat  holy  order; 
they  dedicated  Ihemielvea  wholly  lo  her,  n 
ber  perpetual  aervanta,  children,  and  devoteet, 
oonaideriag  ber  u  the  only  nfiige,  advocate 
and  mother  of  their  cougrqation.  Tritrmiui 
de  laudibua  Cann.  cap.  7,  Caitbageiu,  and 

"  A  little  after  tbe  birth  of  out  Savionr, 
St.  Eliubelh,  fearing  the  tyranny  of  Herod, 
who  had  alain  many  thousand*  uf  in^ta,  she 
fled  with  her  Km,  St  John  Baptist,  into  the 
Desert,  where  he  joined  himself  to  the  sue 
cenoii  of  Eliaa,  and  embraced  the  inatitute, 
u  St  Ambrose  eipriKly  says,  Epist.  ad 
Vatcel.  op.  U.  From  whom  they  being 
more  fully  iDstructed  of  tbe  dignity  and  «• 
eelleney  of  the  btcsaed  Virgin,  Mothet  of  God, 
tbey  much  augmented  their  love  and  devotion 
toward!  her,  and  were  the  fint  of  all  mortal* 
that  bnilt  a  chapel  or  temple  to  ber  bocur 
while  ah*  vu  yet  alive,  ibont  the  year  of  oar 
Lord  38,  and  that  on  MoootCumd,  anrth* 


the  little  elond  moont  ap  oat  of  the  aea,  by 
•rhieh  ahe  wu  leptaented ;  and  in  this  chapel 
they  daily  met,  and  there  ofiered  up  their  1^ 
crifices,  prayers,  and  petitiona  to  the  difioe 

of  the  biased  Virgin,  their  mother;  nnging 
continoally  their  pniM*,  and  wholly  addicting 
themselves  to  her  devotion  ;  whereupon  they 
were  called  brothers  of  the  Messed  Virgin 
Mary,  of  Mount  Carmel,  which  honotablt 
title  the  sacred  Qoeenof  Angela  h»  qiprond 
of  by  miraenlont  demoaatntions,  u  ahall  bt 
reltled  in  the  chapter  fiillawing." 

We  had  alwaja  before  imdentood 
from  St  Luke  th&t  the  firat  in- 
timation  of  her  high  destin;  wu 
conveyed  to  the  blessed  Virgin  by  m 
angel.  Onr  author's  teatimonjTi  how* 
ever,  auurea  us  that  she  had  been 
long  the  patroneM  and  queen  of  the 
good  friars  of  Mount  CarmeL  He 
tells  us,  too,  that  the  Carmelite  fnin 
were  the  men  mentioned  in  the  Snd  of 
Acts,  as  the  ''religious  men  at  Jeru- 
salem of  everj  nation  under  heaven." 

**  The  oeeaaion  of  AeirbeinginJeniailtB, 
was,  that  they  had  there  two  convento;  tba 
one  on  tbe  [ut  of  Mount  Sion,  which  rm 
called  Milio,  not  fiir  distant  from  the  plsee 
where  our  blessed  Saviour  inatttiiled  the 
blessed  tacrament ;  tbe  other  wu  in  the  glU- 
en  port,  which  ii  the  place  where  Joachiui  and 
Anne,  father  and  mother  of  the  Messed  Virgis 
fint  met,  and  consented  to  their  fnlDce 
marriage.  To  theae  two  hixnea  the  sons  of 
the  Prophet*  that  lived  at  Mount  Carmd,  sad 
other  place*  of  PalestiiK,  mre  wont  to  resect 
at  eertain  times  of  the  jeer,  that  they  might, 
(according  to  the  law  of  Moee*,)  ohne  tht 
aolemn  ieutof  tho  Jew*." 

From  the  manj  miracles  connected 
with  this  order,  which  our  anthor  re- 
cords, we  will  be  able  only  to  detail 
one  or  two.  First,  however,  we  mint 
^ve  on  account  of  the  Scapular.  This 
u  a  sacred  habit  that  is  worn  by  tbe 
Bsaociates  of  the  order,  hj  the  eipreei 
command,  and  after  a  pattern  fumiahed 
to  one  Dr.  Stock,  by  the  Virgin  Msry. 
Dr.  Simon  Stock  was  an  Engltshmso; 
we  make  no  doubt,  although  this  is  not 
recorded  in  otir  history,  a  relative  of 
hb  worthy  namesake.  Dr.  Simon  Stodc, 
member  for  Coshel,  and  whilome  Sca^ 
Isrian  candidate  for  the  University. 
Tbe  account  of  the  Scapular  we  moK 
extract  at  length ; — 
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Ihim  her  holy  liveiy,  or  hahit  of  llie  «ciipu!,ir, 
by  whi«li  «he  d«lartd  thtm  hsr  ibrnf-iii-s 
ud  fmTourile*.     Tba  thigg  hsppcned  as  rnl- 

"In  Ihe  ynr  1245,  St.  Simon  Stock  tu 
cboKn  geoenl  of  the  order  of  the  bli'Mtd 
Virgin  M»ry  of  Manat  Cirin<'l.  This  holy 
man  wu  born  in  the  county  of  Kent,  Ibeycar 
1163.  When  he  •»■■  Inelye  yean  of  age  be 
ioto  a  wood,  nhcia  ha  livv:d 


■entyyeai 


!rity, 


in  the  perpetual  i 
ditationa,  having  fur  hia  hau«  the  trunk  of  a 
hollow  oak,  from  irhooi^  he  naa  named  Stock, 
and  had  far  hit  food  roota.  herbs,  and  eome- 
ticoea  bread,  nhich  a  dog  brought  hiin  in  his 
mouth,  etpeciaLly  on  ^tival  days. 

"  In  tbii  aolitude,  Simoo  received  many 
■npeniataral  gncea  from  the  Almighty  God, 
■nd  especially  he  enjoyed  the  familiar  con- 
Tcnatioa  oF  the  blened  Tirgin,  who,  one  d.iy 
appearing  to  him,  told  him  that  tborlly  Kime 

were  to  come  ftam  Palestine  to  Engitod,  and 
tbat  he  should  embrace  Ibeir  institute. 

*'  Thia  prediction  of  the  sacred  Virgin  was 
reriGed  in  the  year  1212,  when  Sir  lUchard 
Grey,  and  Sir  John  Viscoy,  returning  from 
PaleMioe  with  the  English  fleet,  tbat  waaaent 
thither  loauccour  Ihe  ChriMians  againit  the 
Ssracens.  they  brought  with  them  from 
Mount  Caniiel,  two  religions  men.  Rodolphui 
•nd  Yno,  wbo  admitted  Simon  into  their 
vnler ;  where  be  ao  well  employed  his  time, 
that  Aooo  Domini,  1245,  he  was  ehoHu 
general  of  the  whole  congregation,  which  he 
governed  with  a  great  deal  of  prudence  nnd 
sanctity  until  the  year  1265,  when  visiting 
the  convenla  of  hia  order  in  France,  be  cndvd 
hia  happy  days  in  the  city  of  Bnurdeaui. 
where  he  lies  buried  in  the  cloister  of  ibe 
CaTTDellte's  courent. 

•'  Of  this  holy  man,  Molanut,  in  bli  Uarly- 
rnlogy,  hath  these  words.  In  the  city  of 
Boanleani,  the  nativity  of  the  bleased  3t. 
Simon  Stock,  Carmelite,  who  waa  lingulorly 
dedicslod  to  the  service  of  Ihe  glorious  Virgin 
Hsrj,  whose  lile  doth  give  a  lustre  lo  the 
church  of  God,  by  the  lUDltitude  of  his  mira- 
cles. Hii  life  wa*  written  by  Moniddui, 
RolonduB.  Bouchier,  and  Nicholas  Ilarlom, 
Ihe  Diaat  renowned  writen  of  hli  time;  and 
tlus  fnit  ia  cdebrated  by  the  order  Ihe  lOlh 
of  Hay. 

•■  During  the  time  that  St.  Simon  was 
ftotni,  Duny  penecutiona  were  raised  against 
onr  boly  order ;  some  opposing  its  privUegea, 
others  disliking  the  honorable  title  which  tiivy 

of  the  blessed  VirginMary  of  HonnlCarmel; 
and  St.  Sinum  tuf&red  much  for  the  defence 
of  bis  order;  all  which,  nercrtbeleH,  he  at 
kit  overcaine  by  Ibe  particular  aasistance  and 
brDT  of  the  moat  aacred  Virgin,  to  whom  he 


other  nde,  that  the  enemies  of  the  nrder  did 
djiiy  increase,  he  cea-eJ  not  continual  teara, 
to  beseech  the  lovereign  Empress  of  Mount 
Carmel,  tbit  she  woold  not  forsake  her  be- 
st she  would  Toucbuli 


adorn 


tingular  prol 


I,  and 
abet 


.  kv' 


ad  alreuiy  h 
her  sacred  narnc,  and  wasconfirmed  by  several 
Pcpes,  Honoriui  111,,  Innocent  IV.,  Gngory 
IX,,  Alewoder  V.  and  others.  He  com- 
posed many  prayen  and  anthems  in  honor  of 
the  glorlons  molber  of  God,  wbnb  ejaculating 
very  often  with  great  (enoi  towards  heaven, 
be  deservnl  In  be  gratified  with  the  ptceloul 
pledge  which  be  left  to  hit  poaterlty,  theholy 
scapular  of  the  bleraed  Virgin,  rectrived  Irma 

"  Ai  be  was  upon  his  knees  In  Ihe  oratory, 
the   most  glurlooB    Virgin,  environed    with 

thousands  of  angeli,  appeared  to  him,  and 
holding  the  sacred  scapular  in  her  hand,  she 
Boid  to  him  these  words — Bueice,  aett  bt- 
loeed  aoa  Ihe  aaipular  of  thy  order,  a  $igit 
of  my  confraternity,  a  prinHeye  both  ia  thet 
and  to  alt  CarmtUtes,  in  which  he  that  dicth 
shall  not  suffer  ettinal  fin !  behold  Vie  sign  of 

of  peace,  and  everlaslins  ailiaxce. 

"  Having  saiil  these  wonls,  she  left  Ibe 
sacred  habit  in  his  lisnds  ami  vuiI^Kd.  Tbia 
nthe  lethdsy  of  July,A.D.  1251, 
""  bridge,  which, 
the  name  of 
anse  of  the  whiM 
upper  garment  that  those  religious  do  ntdi- 
oarily  wear.  But  of  this  more  shall  be  said 
in  the  chapter  fiiOowiog." 

This  story  of  the  pattern  Scapular 
is  devoutlj  believed  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  populatiun  of  Ireland.  In 
every  Roman  Catholic  print  shop  are 
to  be  seen  rude  drawings  of  the  delivery 
of  the  aacred  liabit  to  Dr.  Stock ;  the 
reality  of  the  transaction  ia  as  un- 
questioned an  article  of  faith  as  the 
truth  of  the  Charch ;  hundreds  of 
thousands  wear  this  mystic  garb  aa 
tlie  potent  preservative  against  alt  dan- 
ger, and  tlie  sure  passport  to  the  favor 
of  the  Queen  of  heaven.  And  we  are 
pEunfully  conscious  that  there  are  many, 
even  among  educated  Roman  Catholics, 
who  will  feci  a  shrinking  from  our 
scepticism  as  IVom  profaneneas,  if  not 
blaspliemj. 

It  is  from  no  wish  to  hurt  their  feel- 
ings th^t  we  thua  write  ;  but  in  duty 
lo  our  country,  to  truth,  to  the  Ro- 
man Ca.tlin!ics  themselves,  we  feel 
bound  to  shew  the  legenda  that  usurp 
the  place  of  Christian  instruction  in  tlw 
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practical    teachtog    of    the    Romiah 
Church.  _       ,      ,     •  „ 

After  the  pattern  miracnlouslj  given 
to  Dr.  Stock,  the  Scapulars  are  made 
and  Hold  at  every  chapel  m  Ireland. 
The  following  is  the  waj  of  proceeding 
to  be  admitted  to  the  order : 

"  ThoK,  thmfon,  thst  deiire  to  pot  thmn- 
«lv«.  under  the  prot«tion  of  ih.  ni»t  ™n*- 
EuUlc  »nd  «"i  BlBted  Virgin  Mury  of  Mount 
C.rnitl,  uid  to  onjoy  the  ilonn\d  prinl^M, 
b»  enlering  inlo  ihe  oonfrateniitj'  of  the  holy 
■etmikr,  mu«  Int  be  uJniLtted  therennlo  by 
wi»  iuperior  of  the  order  of  Ihe  CwmehM., 
or  by  •ome  other  nligioui  of  the  •.=<-  ordrr, 
th.t  hmth  conuaiMion  from  the  inpenor  M 
idmit  penoM.  The  Kapulsr  ""•t  be  bl(-ed, 
tai  giveo  with  the  pn)™:"!  imd  ceremoaJei. 
wbioh  «  de.Lp"^  fi"-  »!*'  P"Tr'  ■  ^f ' 
tccetiint  to  (be  Uuilible  cu.tom  of  our  holy 
order,  the  n.mee  of  tho*!  thjit  receive  th. 
■rapulu  »te  to  be  writlen  down  in  the  book 
ottheconfnternily.  .       ,     i  .1, 

"  Tba  KiipuUr  muM  be  mtat  01  ciota, 
MTH,  or  other  .tuff,  »nd  not  of  .ilk.  though 
it  m«v  be  lined  with  .Uk,  or  embroidered  with 
-  ■■  [tmiiitbeof.broiinort.-oey 
li.  ia.  beciwe  it  i. 
00.1  bleoed  Virgin 
>d  br  Buonio.,  tom. 
n.  9.  homii.  i.  nnd 


[Much 


I   of  t1 


IT   of   th( 

M«7.  of  whom  il  i.  .tB 
1 .  •nn.l  C.rth.^nik 

by  often,  th.l  At  ne»er  wore  ulii  but  woollra. 
^  Ihnt  of  the  nrntire  colour-*.  Epiphuuiu, 
lib  a.  cp.  23-  "ith,  the  clothe,  .he  (the 
blo,«d  Virgin)  wore, -ere  of  the  nntire  coloor, 
which  doth  appeu  by  the  t«U  of  her  h«<l , 
in  thi.,  thet«lb«.H  i.  meet,  that  iho  deroted 
chUdren  of  the  bleoed  Virgin  fll«T  "l""^ 
imitate  their  good  molber. 

"  W«  wid  even  now,  fliat  wben  uiy  one  en- 
tm  finl  into  (he  confrUffaily.  it »  "'™*7, 
tb*t  the  KipuUr  rtiould  be  ble«d  ;  but  if 
tluit  come,  to  be  l«l  or  worn  out,  Miother 
n»y  be  tJien,  which  need  not  be  blened. 

"The  K.pnlnr  i.  to  be  worn  contmoJly 
day  and  night,  and  nerer  to  be  Uihen  off  till 
deith  i  d«»,  it  i»  good  to  be  buried  with  it. 
The  brother,  and  ™ter»  may  wear  it  about 
their  n«ch.-nol  in  their  pocket.,  or  in  their 
prdle,  nor  folded  in  Ibeir  bre«l»— for  It  beuig 
■  MapuUr,  murt  be  worn  in  the  fbnn  of  a 
■cnpdu,  thai  i.  to  uy,  a  »e.t,  or  halnl,  th.1 
hug.  over  tbe  .houlden. 

"Thi.  and  no  mor.  i.  required  to  be  ■ 
iDembw  of  the  holy  confmlemity  of  our 
blened  Udy'.  B.pular.  uid  to  piutio.pUe 
with  the  order  of  Mount  Cumel  in  dl  the 
privik^  iJ»ve.menUoned  ;  except  it  be  that 
whieh  we  ipeik  ot  in  the  K»enlh  eh.pler,  » 
that  to  be  a  member  of  thi.  confratemiiy,  it 
)•  no  way  necraauy  to  abatain  from  fleah  on 
Wednndaya,  or  to  »y  the  office  of  the  bk«d 
Virgin,  for  thi.  i.  done  to  enjoy  the  privilege. 
oftheSabbaline  bull.  Neither  I.  there  any 
oUigation  at  all  of  Mying  MT«n  Paler,  and 
NnaATM,  whiehiianlyto  gaiolht  u>dul< 


gence  granted  by  Prnl  V.  Bot  a.  I  havi 
already  Mid.  it  mfficcth  that  the  eeapular  b. 
received  lawfully,  and  worn  devoutly  without 
any  other  obligation. 

It  will  be  ohserved,  that  the  mere 
vearing  of  the  Scapulur  ia  all  that  a 
necessary  to  enjoy  the  common  pri- 
vileges of  the  order :  any  thbg  mora 
is  extra  work,  and  will  bo  pud  for  ac- 
cordingly. For  insUnce,  to  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  the  Sabbatine  Bull,b»rder 
conditions  are  imposed; — 

"1.  They  mart  ohaarro  chutity,  every 
one  according  to  hi.  oondilion,  whwh  doth 
not  hinder  but  that  they  may  lawfully  mirry, 
bnt  a.  long  a.  (hey  ant  married,  to  gUD  tbil 
privilege,  il  i.  oeeewry  that  they  preserv* 
thenuelre.  from  all  impurity  j  it  they  m 
married,  they  are  not  only  to  obaerte  cut- 
fully  the  fidelity  and  hith  ot  w«dk«k,  but  if 
they  ate  not  ei^gaged  in  that  .tale,  the  virgin 
il  obliged  to  preierv*  virginity,  and  the  widow 

"a.  If  they  be  illiterate  peiwot  who  cannot 
ncd,  they  mu.t  ob«tve  all  the  frart.  of  the 
church,  and  abitain  from  fle.h  Wednndiy. 
and  Saturday,  throughonl  the  whole  yew, 
except  the  nativity  of  out  bh«ed  S.T.™ 
happen  W  fkU  npoo  one  of  tho«  d.y.,  for 
then  they  may  eat  fleah." 

We  must  observe,  that  all  Scmu- 
Iftrians  are  not  obliged  to  observe  this 
rigorous  fast  on   Wednesdays,  or  tho 

Other  inconvement  restrictions  neces- 
sary for  the  Sabbatine  Bull. 

"  Now,  a.  for  thoae  that  an  well  able  ta 
read,  it  i.  neecia.ry  that  every  day  they  "f 
the  gteat  or  little  office  of  our  blened  Ijdy, 
usording  to  the  curtom  of  tbe  holy  thutch, 
which,  if  they  perform,  they  may  frwiy  "< 
fleah  on  Wedniaday.,  and  not  be  deprmd. 
therefore,  of  any  gtia  which  th*  blwed 
Virgin   h.lh    promi«d    to   h«t  fkrorila.— 

affirm,  via.,  that  whowevet  doth  wear  lb. 
KapulK,  ia  obliged  to  .biUin  from  fle*  " 
Wedneaday.  and  Saturday*!  wbere«  ihn 
obligation  i>  only  for  them  that  »y  not  th. 
office  of  the  blened  Virgin,  and  neverlbefc* 
are  deMTOua  to  anjoy  the  privilege,  of  bd^ 
non  fmd  out  of  purgatoiy,  as  it  "io*  •"" 
dently  appear  by  the  word,  of  out  blened 
Lady  to  John  XXII.  and  related  by  h« 
in  the  Sabbatine  Bull." 

To  meet  the  incredulity  that  nught 
natur^ly  exist  ns  to  the  powers  of  the 
Scapular,  our  author  thus  argues  :— 

"  Wherefijre  I  will  conclude  with  wbal  i« 
related,  4  King.,  V.  13.  Naunan  the  Syriw. 
who  wa>  iafcctad  with  leptwy,  wm  MM  bT 
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I  uid  iTBth  ia  Jordan 


t  bid  b 


■anec :  If  i 
•ome  gnat  thing,  tbou  oughtat  to  hive  dona 
it ;  bow  much  nther  tbni,  when  he  uid  to 
tb«  nth  nod  be  cleuL  I  By  (be  lUne  at 
pment,  coneerning  Ihe  laORd  bibil  of  the 
■Mpular.  If  our  bl«*«l  Lady  had  bid  m  do 
•om*  gnat  act,  weoughttodo  it;  ban  mach 
nlticr  tbm  when  ibe  taith— wear  my  livery, 
and  you  iball  not  itilTer  etenxl  Bee  I  If  ihe 
had  enjoined  u>  to  make  great  abBtlneoce; 

IS  underuke  a  long  and  tedioui  pilgriraage, 
with  ihb  eoodiiion,  that  we  ihould  be  fr«d 
from  eternal  dumnation — from  the  tormenCi 
of  pnrgalorr,  and  from  the  many  dangeroui 
trtot*  which  easily  do  befiJ!  ut  in  thii  lifE— 
tight  leiuon  would  dictate  la  ni,  (bat  we 
mghi  to  attempt  any  thing  for  the  obCaiaing 
of  to  great  a  good  )  how  much  more  then, 
when  ihe  had  annexed  then  ind  many  mora 
Mtraofdioary  gfacee,  to  the  reception  only, 
and  dernut  weftriog  the  holy  habit  of  the 
■eapular,  with  a  final  confidence  in  her  holy 
pnteetion?  But  you  will,  perhapi,  with 
Numin,  obiect,  what  doeiiuch  •  weak  thing 
■nil  n*  aa  the  acapular  ii  I  To  thii  I  angoeT 
with  the  ipowle— I  Cor.  i.  27.  The  weak 
thing!  of  Ihe  world  hath  God  cbo»a,  that 
be  might  eonfaund  the   glroiig.       He   that 


le  choice  of  tt 


leleir 


chapKi 
"It 


a  the 


thing  to  Almighty  Cod  to 
clothe,  and  garment,  of 
I  (be  effiN:t{ng  of  prodigiou. 
thingk  The  mantle  of  our  holy  patriarch, 
St.  Etiai,  divided  twice  (be  naier  of  Jordan 
— 1  Kings.  The  .badow  of  St.  Peter  did 
Cnre  a1)  diKue. — Acta  v.  15. 

"  The  handknchieb  and  napkin*  of  St. 
Paul  did  drive  away  all  evil  apirita,  and  heal 


I  of  infirm 


:.  12— n* 


cfHcaeioni  a  way  of  promoting,  both  by  lbs 
■piritual  and  temporal  goodi,  thou  wilt,  if 
thou  art  wiK,  forthwith  nuke  lue  of  it,  if 
thou  doit  not,  it  cannot  be  attributed  but  lo 
thy  Diligence  of  that  important  a^r  of  Ihy 
nlvatiun,  nhirh  thou  oughteil  principally  to 
mindi  and  if  thou  camnt  at  laat  miacrably 
to  lose  thytelf,  Qod  will  have  juit  cauK  to 
abject  again.!  ihre,  what  be  objected  againit 
the  Iiraelitcs. — Owa,  xit.  9,  thy  perdition 
iaontbyKlf. 

"  The  last  privilege  of  ihoK  that  an  enrolled 
in  the  confraternily  of  the  aacred  acapular,  ii 
conUined  in  theie  word,  af  our  bleaKd  Lady 
lo  St.  fiimon  Stock— Ecce  .ignnm  lalot^ 
uliD  in  pericnlia ;  and  it  i*  a  perpetual  lab- 
gnard  from  all  manner  of  peril.,  a.  well  by 
wa  aa  hy  land;  a  protection  and  defence 
■gain.l  fin,  (huoder,  and  lightning;  many 
tempeat.  have  been  appea«d  by  the  acapular  j 

of  inflrmitie.  have  been  cured ;  grievous  con-. 
tagion.bi.ve  been  overcome;  (be  devil. have 
been  put  to  flight ;  and  it  i>  the  moat  tpeedy 
and  efflcaciou.  remedy  againat  witchcraft, 
fawinationa,  and  enchaDtmenta,  that  can  ha 
fonnd.     Alt  Ihii  may  be  maniibted  by  uveral 


.deeply 

{adicaied  in  d.  by  the  prevancation  of  our 
Brat  lather,  Adam,  hath  made  Dae  of  the  weak 
babit  of  ibe  teapnlar  to  produce  thoM  c 


'•  It  the  p 


r  to  greater 
.  Among.t 
cap.  6,  9, 


of  J«u., 


capul.  carthag.  earmcap.  6, 
iple.  of  iliDse  that  have  been 


from  the  devil.,  from  fire, 
beaat.,  licknen,  wilchtraft.,  danger  jn  child- 
bed, frotn  pl.tol-.hoti,  and  many  other  ill 
aecidenta,  l^  meana  af  Ihe  Kapular.  But  it 
may  aufllce  to  convince  ua,  with  how  much 
reaann  L.urentiu.  a  Raucto  Tictore  had 
aald — happy  are  ibey  (hat  are  clothed  with 
the  babit  and  mantle  of  the  bleaaed  Virain; 
and  BO  I  conclude  this  devout  treatise,  which 
I  dedicate  lo  the  glory  of  Ood." 

Added  to  this  historjr  of  the  Scapn- 
lar,  \t  a  brief  life  of  the  Virgin  Marj, 
from  which  we  willpretentonr  readers 
with  a  few  extracts. 


i  never  >o  frequently 

eoKar  wilh  the  relica  of  any  aainU,  to  Ihe 
effecting  of  auch  like  thing.,  a.  he  had  dona 
with  the  ncred  habit  of  hi.  Virgin  Mother  ; 
which  be  Bcenu  lo  have  made  choice  of,  that 
be  may  thenby  demonitrate  to  (be  world, 
both  Ibe  efficaciDumea.  of  her  interceniiiu 
ud  the  height  of  her  D-*rita  and  glory.  Fur 
daring  theK  fiiur  hundred  ycar^,  ever  .ince 
tbe  time  of  SL  Simon  Stock,  moat  miraculous 
ami  eitrwrdinary  thing,  have  been,  anil  daily 
an  done  ihtmighout  the  whol*  ChriMiaa 
world,  by  the  inUrceuioa  of  the  moat  bleoed 
Virgin  Mary  of  Mount  CariDcl,  and  by  mi'an* 
of  bar  Mcred  ecapvlar.  Wbenfbrc,  courteooa 
roller,  atcing  tbou  hist  at  band  »  caay  and 


g  of  hia  I 


credbookoi 


rirgiuly. 


niah*  her  life 
Ihe  rule  of  their  conduct: — 'Lai  the  lib  and 
vicinity  of  Mary,'  saya  he,  'be  aet  down 
before  yon  aa  a  looking-glass,  in  which  ■ 
acea  (be  pattern  of  chaatiCy  and  rirlue.  The 
fint  .pur  to  imicalina  i.  the  nobility  of  the 
mauler.  Wha(  more  noble  than  tbe  mothar 
of  Gud?  She  waa  a  virgin  in  bndy  and 
mind,  whoae  candour  wa.  incapable  of  deceit 
or  diaguiw;  humble  in  heart  i  grave  ia 
words;  wiH  in  her  reulutiaoa.  She  apok* 
aeldom  and  little  i  nad  attiduvuilf,  umI 
placed  her  conGdcuee,  oof   --  ■--       ■    ■ 
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riche).  bat  in  iha  pnycn  of  ibt  poor.  Being 
»lw»y>  mnploytd  wiih  fcrvour,  the  would  have 
DO  ather  witncM  o[  her  heart  but  Oud  alone, 
10  Rham  the  referred  herwtf.  and  all  thing) 
■he  did  or  poBened.  She  injured  no  one, 
WB  btnificent  to  all,  honored  her  luperiorr. 
envied  mi  her  tquali,  ahunned  rain  glory, 
followed  reaaon,  (rdenlly  loved  virtue.  Hir 
looit  Ktre  imtl,  her  diicourt  nti'd,  htr 
itluaiouT  modtit.  Her  ictioni  had  nothing 
unbecoming,  her  gait  nothing  of  levity,  her 
Toice  nothing  of  overbearing  annrance.  Her 
exterior  RU  all  hi  well  regulated,  that  in  her 
body  ira*  leen  a  picture  of  her  mind,  and  Ml 
(eeompliihed  model  of  all  virluee.  Her 
charities  knew  no  bound  ;  temperate  in  her 
diet,  lAe  pnUmged  her  fatti  leeeral  dagi, 
and  tht  utott  ordinary  mtatt  tpere  her  choice, 
sot  to  pleue  the  taate,  but  to  anpport  nature. 
Tha  roomenM  which  we  paa  in  eleep.  neie 
to  her  *  lime  for  the  iweeteit  eierciie*  of 
derotioD.  /(  mu  not  her  etutom  to  go  out 
of  dooTt,  eieept  to  the  temple,  and  thi> 
dwaya  ni  in  &e  company  of  ber  relation*,' 
&D.  The  humble  and  perfect  virtue  of  Mary 
niaed  in  St  Joteph  the  bigbett  opinion  of 
ber  nnctity,  ai  appeared  when  he  aaw  ber 
with  child.  '  Thii  is  a  tegliroony  of  the 
nullity  of  Mary,'  vya  St.  Jerome,  'that 
Joseph,  knowing  her  chaUily,  and  admirii^ 
what  had  happened,  auppreaied  in  ulence  > 
niyilery  which  he  did  not  nndentand.' — 
Another  ancient  writer  improvea  the  aame 
rcnuu'k,  crying  out,  '  O  I  inutimable  com- 
mendation of  Mary!  Joseph  rather  beticred 
ber  virtue  than  her  womb,  and  grace  rather 
than  nature.  He  thought  it  more  pouible 
that  Mary  ibould  have  conceived  by  miracle 
without  a  man,  than  that  ahe  ahouM  have 
aioned.'  Yet  thia  sanctity  of  Mary,  which 
wu  a  Bubject  of  admiration  to  the  higbeit 
heavenly  apirita,  comiitcd  chiefly  in  ordinary 
■ctiona.  and  ia  the  purity  of  heart  and  fervonr 
with  which  the  performed  them." 

Where  so  mt)ch  information  aa  to 
the  life,  and  looks,  and  fasts  of  Mar; 
hu  Im«i  obtained,  we  can  scarcelj  con- 
ceive. No  referenoe  is  given  to  St. 
Jerome,  and  we  can  scarcelj  believe 
the  father  answerable  for  all  the  non- 
sense that  is  put  into  his  mouth — 
espet^lj  the  flat  contradiction  of  St. 
Matthew  in  his  occotint  of  the  feelings 
of  Joseph. 

One  more  extract,  commenting  on 
the  visit  of  the  angel,  and  we  have 
done. 

"  The  moment  God  had  ehown  ber  to  be 
hia  mother,  he  exacted  from  her  the  moit 
authentic  proofs  of  an  inviolable  attachment 
to  parity.  Thus  it  ia  not  in  a  crowd,  or  in 
idle  conversation,  bnt  in  retreat,  that  the 
■ngel  finds  her.  It  ii  not  from  tbe  dis- 
traction of  diTcrsiont  and  ealertainments  that 


be  calls  h. 

»   aside 

to  deliver  hl< 

>  meaaan. 

No;    >hci 

■  alone  i 

n  brr  bouse  with  the  door 

.huci    and 

,  as  St. 

Ambrose  lavs. 

.'     Hence. 

lo  the  sa 

.neholytUber, 

tbe  anger. 

appeara 

nee  that  gave  ber  trouble, 

for  he  wil 

1  not  have  it  to  be  do 

ubted  but 

heavenly  v 

nd  a  commerce 

:  with  th* 

b1e»ed  spii 

riuhad 

been  Gunlbar  to 

her;   but 

what  alarr 

ned  her, 

,  he  says,  -a. 

the  angel'* 

appearing 

in  buma 

n  form,  in  the 

shape  of  a 

fright  01 


lof  P' 


flattery  often  puts  in  tbe  mouths  of  ill-de>ign- 
ingmen.(M)  And  haw  f^w,  alas  1  are  able  lo 
withatandBUchdangen?  But  Mary,  guarded 
by  her  modesiy.  i>  in  confusion  at  eipreasioaa 
of  this  sort,  and  dreads  (he  lesat  appearance  of 
deluding  Battery,  (I  t)    Such  high  comoeoda- 

ia  silence  she  more  fully  considered  of  the 
matter.  '  SKi  Ttsalved  in  her  imW,'  aiyi 
St.  Luke,  '  vhat  nomier  of  mltdaliim  IhU 
ahould  be.'  Abl  what  number  of  innocent 
soul)  have  been  corrupted  for  want  of  naii^ 
the  like  precanlions.  Mary  is  retired,  bat 
how  seldom  now-a-days   are  young  virgim 


sUy  a 


ue?     Mari 


when  comme 
till  ahe  had  well  coniidered  what  ahe  ought 
to  aay ;  but  now  it  ia  to  be  feared  that  young 
womeo  never  think  so  little  as  when  they  ar* 
entertained  by  flattery.  Every  soothing  word 
ia  bnt  too  apt  Co  atide  over  the  ear  to  the 
heart ;  and  who  can  tell  what  muttitndei 
by  their  unweary  melhoda  tuBtt  afaipwreck 
of  their  modesty,  and  then  of  their  purity. 
For  how  can  this  be  long-lived,  after  bavii^ 
Inst  all  it*  goardiaiia  ?  No,  it  cannot  be^ 
Untea  a  virgin  be  aatiduons  in  prayer  asd 
■ptritual  reading,  modest  in  her  dren,  prudent 
and  wary  in  ber  choice  of  company,  and 
extremely  careful  in  tbe  government  of  her 
eyes  and  tongue,  when  she  happena  to  be  in 
converaa^cn  with  the  other  aei,  there  ia  but 
too  much  reason  to  apprehend  that  either 
her  heart  is  already  betrayed,  or  in  danger  of 
being  vanquished  by  the  next  assault  of  her 
spiritual  enemy.  A  dread  of,  and  a  speedy 
flight  from  all  dangerous  occuions,  ii  the 
only  security  from  virtue  and  innoeeaee. 
Presumption  wants  no  other  tempter.  Even 
Mary,  though  confirmed  in  grace,  was  only 
secure  by  Ibu  fear  and  distrust  in  benelt" 

If  onr  readers  recollect  the  piotis 
language  of  the  salutation  of  the  angel, 
the;  will  probablj  see  but  little  ground 
for  any  modest  alarm  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  object  of  hia  visit. 

We  have  done  with  our  task,  and 
om*  extracts  from  our  author.  They 
have  been  faithfully  copied  from  a  book 
e^joving  immense  circulation  amon^ 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.   This, 
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aDd  books  like  it,  are  the  substitutes  written  gospel  of  the  Scapuliirlsn ;  antX 

fur  the  Bible.   The  wenring  of  a  scupu-  wiinilcrful  aa  nre  the  legeiula  we  have 

larissubstitutedfor  the  relif^on  taught  quoted,  vu  must  remind  our  readers 

b;  the  Gospel — the  li>gend8  of  Mount  ttiat  these  are  intended  for  the  edu- 

Carmel,  and  Dr.  Stock,  for  the  history  cnted  portion  of  our  peasantry ;  into 

of  the  Scripture  narrative.     It  would  what  monstrous  fictions  this  mythology 

1 ._  ..  -ittempt  to  describe  the  su-  may  be  stilt  further  degraded  in  passing 

veneration  with  which  the  to  tlie  vulgar  and  utterly  illiterate  por- 

is  regarded.     This  little  book  tion  of  the  people,  it  needs  some  ao 

cmtains  bat  the  less  monstrous  of  the  quainlance   with   the  superstitions  of 

"  ■'  "  '      •  •■  '       •  -    -  -  jijg  jj.jg[|  p^asdntrjj  even  to  form  a 

guess. 

[As  afittinz  sequel  to  this  article,  we  extract  from  Carleton's  "Father  Butler" 
the  follow iog' It hanh  or  pious  hymn,  in  use  among  the  peasantry.  We  believe 
it  to  be  perfectly  genuine ;  a  fact,  indeed,  for  which  Mr.  Carleton's  authority  is 
sufficient  to  vouch.  The  chronological  mistakes  are  scarcely  more  ridiculous 
Ihaa  we  have  quoted  above.] 


«  Och  I  St.  Joseph  ms  a  carpentbgr  i«  credit  and  renown, 
St.  Psther  wB*  a  Gsber-miin  nn'  lived  in  Jeroollem  town : 
St.  Pant  to  be  h  liot-maker  he  willin'ly  did  chooM, 
And  in  panin'  tfaro'  tbs  WildharoeM  hs  mads  them  for  the  Jew*. 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  an'  Jaho, 
Purtect  the  bed  Ihnt  wehe  an. 
Whack!  vanUABtaitoreaailboirohorhtf 

''  Whan  lint  the  holy  Scapular  St  Abnifaam  had  got. 

He  pnve  it  to  hi*  daughter  Madge,  an'  aha  i^Bve  id  to  Lot, 
An'  Lot  bein'  dow  a  Carmelite,  he  gav'd  id  to  his  wife, 
Who  for  tbe  mere  refuiin'  id  Lad  Ilka  to  loie  her  life- 
Matthew,  Mark,  I^uke,  an'  Jabn, 
Purleet  the  bed  that  we  lie  en. 
J^eei  I  vanilhte  tulore  wuil  boiroh  orht  I 

"  St.  Augustai  roeetin'  Lot  van  day,  afore  he  was  convarled, 
B^UQ  to  Koff  the  Scapular  an'  all  that  Lot  auarted, 
Bud,  uys  Lot,  uyi  he,  id'*  plain  that  you're  an  Antithrlnitaarian, 
Bud  afore  70U  die,  it'll  come  to  pas*  tbal  you'll  die  a  Scaperloariui. 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luks,  an'  Jabu, 
Purtect  the  bed  Ihut  we  lie  an, 
Whack  !  vanilkte  attOTt  imb/  hairoh  orht  I 

'•  Then  came  the  flood  for  forty  yean,  an'  iwept  away  the  arth, 
In  which  tba  chroniiU  does  lell  there  wai  a  mighty  darth, 
Bud  all  tbii  linie  the  Scapular  was  never  in  the  dark, 
BekBM  that  Si.  MathoosalBia  he  wore  it  in  tbe  Ark. 
Matthew,  MRck,  Luka,  an'  Jahn, 
Parted  the  bed  that  we  lie  an. 
Whack  I  vanillitt  atlort  wuU  boiroh  orht  I 

"  Then  next  upon  tbia  bleaied  Rhanh  doea  come  St.  Simon  Stock, 
Who  the  btesaed  Vir^jin  did  pronounca  the  flower  i*  the  flock  { 
*Twa*  ha  that  first  iiiiinled  id,  at  you  may  undlientanJ, 
And  recav'd  the  bteiud  pnttbern  from  the  Virgin  Mary'*  hand. 
Matthew,   Murk,  Luke  an'  Jubn, 

Purtect  [he  bed  that  we  lie  an.  ,-.  . 

Whack!  vanitheiatlon  wuil  boiroh  orhl !  .  ^OOQlC 
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When  JoDM  ba  •ojouTned  in  tbs  belt;  ir  the  whnlc, 
'Twa>  he  that  hud  the  Scapular  upon  'im  I'll  b«  bals, 
DuT  7«  think  thnt  af  hs  hadn't  id  tha  whiila  'od  be  to  alaclc, 
A*  that  ba  would  he  the  cuitomer  to  mt  let  'im  btuk  ? 
Matthew.  Mark,  Luke,  no'  Jabn, 
Furtect  the  bed  that  we  lie  an. 
WhaA  I  vanilhte  attort  miil  boiroh  orhi  I 

'•  Then  glorr  lo  the  Scapular,  an'  may  id  never  Tail, 
Mnfeverf  wan  tb«t  wear*  id  le  an  pioui  u  the  whale, 
Whoever  hat  the  tootb-acba  will  meet  a  ffood  reward. 
For  ir  tbejr  ware  the  Scapular  they'll  never  get  it  hard. 
Matthew.  Mark,  Luke,  an'  Jabn, 
Purtect  the  bed  that  we  lie  an. 
WhatJi  1  vnnifAee  attort  wuil  boh  oh  orht  I 

«  A1I  piouf  ChriatheDi  that  repate  thit  Rhnn  wud  throe  devotion, 

They  need  not  be  afe.-ird  iv  all  tha  walher  in  the  ocean  ; 

The  hlened  Virgin,  too,  will  grant  whatever  they  daiire, 

An'  they'll  be  alwayt  aaved  botli  from  wather  nn'  front  fire. 

Matthew,  Mark,  Luka,  an'  Jabn, 

Purtect  (he  had  that  we  lie  an. 

Whaek  I  vanilktt  atbyn  uruil  boiroh  orhl  I" 


When  the  coraniissioners  came  over 
to  Ireland,  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment of  King  James  the  First  of 
England,  to  apportion  the  confiscated 
lands  of  the  rebel  chiefs  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster,  to  the  London  com- 
panies; many  spirited  individuals  also 
obtained  similar  grants  though  of  lesser 
extent.  Among  the  latter  persons 
who  accompanied  them,  Sir  David 
Fitzowen  came  to  sec  his  grant  of  a 
thousand  acres,  and  bethink  him  of 
the  eipedieney  of  malting  it  altogether 
his  future  home,  or  appointing  an 
agent  to  overlook  its  concerns,  himself 
and  his  family  enjoying  the  security 
and  comforte  of  England,  till  a  more 
settled  state  uf  things  had  taken  place. 
But  Sir  David  was  an  old  soldier  and 
considered  that  Iiis  property  would  be 
turned  to  better  account,  and  become 
sooner  valuable,  by  overlooking  its 
settlement  himself,  and  with  the  assis- 
tance of  a  proper  agent,  residing  on  or 
near  the  spot- 
Sir  David  therefore  accompanied 
the  king's  conunisiioners,  and  when 
liis  portion  was  pobled  out  to  him, 
noi^ht  met  hia  eyes  for  miles  around 
but  rugged  uncultivated  mountains 
and  plaiiiS)  tangled  brakes,  and  deep 
morasses,  without  one  wreath  of  curl 


ing  smoke  to  point  out  the  habita- 
tion of  a  human  being,  except  as  be 
stood  on  an  insulated  mass  of  basaltic 
rock,  and  looked  eastward,  where  the 
possessions  of  the  Macdonnell  seemed 
to  say  that  humanity  was  not  quite 
extinct.  Macdonnell  alone  retained 
his  ancient  residence  of  all  the  chiefs 
of  Ulster  for  many  miles  around,  for 
he  alone  had  preserved  his  allegiance 
and  proved  himself  a  good  subject, 
how  different  soever  might  have  been 
some  of  his  immediate  ancestors. 
Hilt  Castle  of  Dunluce  and  its  wide 
domain  stood  in  solemn  grandeur, 
overlooking  and  protecting  the  smiling 
expanse    of    cultivatioD    amidst    the 

"  Here,  then,"  aaid  the  knight,  "is 
mylotcast."  Andsnrely  a  more  lovely 
outline  of  country  never  met  the  ken  of 
mortal  eye.  The  Bann  flowed  in  rajud 
and  troubled  swiftness  to  its  ocean 
bed,  at  a  fuw  miles  distance,  having 
jast  escaped  the  high  reef  of  rocks 
which  crossed  its  path,  except  where 
ft  deep,  narrow  channel  suffered  it  to 
"     through.      The 
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rain  which  had  continued  lo  fa 
more  than  accuslonied  violence  in  tb 
early  part  of  the  month  of  Atignsl 
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and  waa  tiunbling  and  tosMiig  with 
r^id  motion  until  it  met  the  foaming 
and  overwhelmine'  waves  of  the  ever 
restless  ocean.  The  scene  was  lovely 
in  the  extreme,  although  desolate, 
almost,  in  the  same  proportion ;  and 
Sir  David  and  his  followers  took  pos- 
session of  the  apportioned  tract  with 
the  delight  of  way-worn  travellers,  a 
spot  which  lacked  nothing  but  manual 
labour  and  human  habitations  to  ren- 
der it  a  perfect  paradise. 

The  outline  of  the  coiintry  over 
which  they  looked  wSiS  perfect  in  its 
combinations ;  they  stood,  as  I  said, 
on  the  lummit  of  a  huge  mass  of  ha. 
nJtic  rock,  and  as  Sir  David  cast  his 
eyes  around  him,  the  gently  swelling 
hills,  the  river  winding  its  way  to  the 
bright  and  boundless  sea,  iU  southern 
shores  confined  by  abrupt  headlands, 
were  easily  traced  in  bold  perspective 
many  miles  to  the  eastward,  while  to 
tbe  west  a  loftier  rai^e  of  moon* 
tains  terminated  the  prospect. 

"  But,"  said  the  old  servant  who 
attended  Sir  David,  "neither  beast 
nor  body  have  shown  thenjselves  here 
for  this  many  a  year,  1  thinlt." 

"  And  lucky  may  you  be  if  they 
leave  you  in  undisturbed  possession  of 
this  l«id,"  said  the  commissioners, 
who  loMw  the  chances  of  snch  a  tract 
i»etng,  at  no  distant  period,  again  the 
subject  of  dilute  if  not  well  guarded. 

Sir  David  Fitzowen's  experience  in 
tbe  uncertain  tenure  of  propertv  ob- 
tained aa  his  was,  made  him  bring 
with  him  some  of  hb  old  soldiers, 
whoM  eerviceable  i^  was  past,  but 
who  promised,  from  their  long  expe- 
rience, and  well  tried  attachment  to 
himself,  to  be  good  guardians  of  his 
future  home,  as  tenants  and  house  ser- 
vaoti-  He  knew  it  was  necessary  to 
place  persons  trustworthy  in  so  dif- 
ficult a  dluation  to  guard  against  the 
iacursioDS  of  the  nadves ;  but  though 
his  orders  were  sttnct  to  withstand 
claims  from  the  wandering  outcasts, 
he  was  equally  positive  in  his  com- 
mands that  the  powerless  wanderers 
who  came  for  food,  medicine,  or  em- 
ployment, should  never  be  neglected ; 
hiding  thus  to  wear  out  the  memory 
of  hardships  for  which  he  was  not 
otherwise  accountable,  although  fol- 
lowing strictly  in  the  oourse  of  re- 
tributive justice,  he  could  not  but 
dejdore  ^em. 

Never  waa  &  political  mewure  to 


fully  justified,  both  by  its  antecedents 
and  its  consequences,  as  the' plantation 
of  Ulster.  It  terminated  a  period  of 
misery  and  strife,  for  which  no  other 
adequate  remedy  could  be  found,  and 
was  the  commencement  of  a  period  of 
order  and  tranquillity,  unexampled  in 
the  rest  of  Ireland.  From  1608, 
when  the  order  passed,  for  the  expul- 
don  of  the  chiefs  and  natives,  to  1613, 
when  the  new  settlement  was  made, 
the  province  might  be  said  to  have 
been  desolate ;  nor  were  the  final 
arrai^emen  Is  concluded  until  the  date 
which  fixed  our  friend  Sir  David 
Fitzowen  amongst  the  settlers  on  tbe 
spot  above  noticed  in  the  year  1 620. 

Twelve  years  was  a  period  one 
would  think  sufficient  to  have  given 
an  altered  tone  of  feeling  to  the 
remnants  of  a  race  affected  by  such 
a  severe  decree,  particularly  as  the 
chiefe  not  swept  away  by  their  .obsti- 
nate resistance  to  constituted  autho- 
rities, bad  emigrated  into  foreign 
lands,  and  many  with  their  followers 
were  become  loyal  subjects  of  foreign 
powers.  None  had  appeared  among 
their  ancient  haunts;  the  lands  were 
lying  in  their  rank  luxuriance  of 
herbage,  which  no  cattle  browsed, 
and  the  towns  with  their  ruined  walls, 
in  which  no  hearth  had  blazed ;  the 
churches  unroofed,  their  doors  and 
windows  destroyed,  and  no  signs  that 
their  hallowed  precincts,  either  within 
or  without,  had  been  trodden  on,  or 
even  the  last  rites  of  humanity  to  a 
departed  friend  been  exercised  by 
making  for  him  here  a  grave.  Such 
was  the  state  of  the  province,  par- 
ticularly near  the  devoted  city  of 
Derry,  when  Ulster  was  re-peopled 
by  a  new  race  of  more  peace- 
able subjects  from  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Spirited  individuals  from 
Scotland,  England,  and  Wales  had 
grants  of  land,  either  as  rewards  for 
past  services,  or  by  purchase;  and 
with  the  London  companies  who  un- 
dertook so  targe  a  proportion  of  tbe 
norlhem  settltments,  formed  a  com- 
pacted body  of  strength  which  gave 
confidence  and  good  hopes  to  the 
smaller  undertaker  :  soon  all  was 
smiling  and  thriving  around  these 
colonies.  Well  cultivated  and  abun- 
dantly stocked  forms,  surrounded  the 
newly  repaired  churches  in  the  country 
distncts,  while  large  and  populous 
towiu  sprang  fromihe  aahw  of  nmuer 
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habitationB)  with  renovated  beaut;  and 
increased  convenience,  repeopled  as 
they  were  bj  a  new  and  motley  race 
of  inhabitants,  niutaall;  depending  on 
each  other  for  asskjtancc  in  distress 
and  d&nger,  and  mutually  exercisiiiK 
the  rites  of  hospitahty  with  cheerful 
hearts  throughout  the  proviuce. 

Sir  David  FitKOwen  was  a  widower, 
imd  the  falhei-  of  two  bods,  the  eldest 
uhout  ten  years,  and  the  youn^feat  a  child 
of  little  more  than  three,  when  he  ac- 
companied the  commissioners  to  Ire- 
land. He  planned  his  own  and  bis 
tenant's  readences,  and  of  course  left 
hb  children  in  England  till  he  could 
ensure  tor  Ihem  a  more  settled  home. 
The  eldest  was  placed  at  a  good 
school,  and  the  youngest  under  the 
care  of  an  amiable  young  lady  who 
had  lately  married  one  of  Sir  David's 
early  friends,  and  fur  whom  he  hud 
proour^d  the  appointment  to  the  little 
dilapidated  parish  cburcb  near  where 
his  own  house  was  designed  to  be 
erected.  Mr.  Morgan,  the  clergy- 
man above  mentioned,  accompanied 
the  commissioners,  and  the  party 
who  were  appointed  to  apportion  the 
church  propCTty,  as  well  as  that  be- 
loi^ng  to  the  other  settlers ;  and  by 
hb  steady  interference  in  defence  of 
her  rights,  saved  much  of  her  income. 
The  very  scanty  records  and  ill-defined 
boundaries  left  by  the  hands  of  the 
filers,  made  this  a  ilifficult  opera- 
tion, and  little  satbfaclory  to  many 
of  the  new  settlers,  particularly  those 
from  Scotland,  who  brought  over  with 
them  their  religious  prejudices  agtunst 
episcopacy,  and  therefore  were  not 
quite  satistied  with  any  order  of  things 
which  should  place  a  ministry  out  of 
the  power  of  popular  jurisdiction. 
With  Sir  David,  and  such  enlightened 
settlers,  the  claims  of  the  church  were 
easily  adjusted  ;  they  were  even  more 
than  mcL  Brought  up  in  the  bosom 
of  the  chiurch  of  England,  with  the 
reminbcenees  of  hut  youth,  and  the 
tradition  of  his  ancestors,  he  needed 
not  to  bo  reminded  of  the  influence 
which  a  little  worldly  property  gives  to 
the  clergyman,  that  no  alijcct  want 
may  make  him  miss  tliat  due  respect 
front  his  humbler  parishioners,  or  ex- 
clude him  from  participating  in  the 
society  of  his  wealthier  neighbours 
»a  a  com|>anion  and  a  friend. 

Sir  David  could  scarcely  be  called  a 
settle  inhabitant  of  hb  beautiful  resi- 


dence, until  the  summer  of  the  year 
l62Ci,  though  he  spent  much  of  hia 
time  there,  but  hb  eldest  son,  Hilary, 
being  to  be  transferred  from  one  of 
the  great  schools  in  England,  to  the 
important  business  of  active  life,  as  an 
officer  in  the  royal  ctn-ps  of  Life 
Guards,  he  now  came  over,  accom- 
panied by  him,  to  mahe  him  feel  the 
Kasuresofhblrbh  home,  and  cement 
love  for  hb  little  brother,  before 
the  cares  and  pleasures  of  hb  new  ca- 
reer shoidd  have  wiped  them  too 
roughly  away  from  his  young  mind. 
Owen  was  still  left  with  his  kind  friends 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan,  and  was  now 
a  Une  lively  boy  nearly  eleven  years 
ohl,  when  the  deligbtfiil  event  of  hb 
father  and  brother's  return  was  an- 
nounced. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moimn  had 
been  unfortunate  in  their  own  offspring, 
and  except  aae  little  girl,  now  an  in- 
fant, they  had  seen  all,  six  in  number, 
deposited  in  the  grave  as  soon  as  the 
light  had  met  their  eyes.  But  Owen 
was  one  of  the  most  robust  and  hardy 
little  fellows  in  the  country,  and  with 
his  restless  impatience  was  weary- 
ing all  who  came  in  hU  way  to  know 
how  long  it  would  be  until  hb  father 
and  soldier  brother,  Hilary,  should 
arrive  at  Owenstone  Hall.  At  length 
the  long  looked  for  time  came ;  it 
passed  as  the  happy  time  still  passes 
in  a  summer  vacation  in  h^py  families, 
met  after  long  absences ;  but  it  inade 
its  usual  advances  in  the  Ufe  of  the  ac- 
tors, and  with  a  few  more  such  meet- 
ings and  partings,  left  Hilary  a  nunlv 
soldier,  and  little  Owen,  first  a  school- 
boy, and  then  a  young  soldier,  visitiDg 
hb  home  for  the  last  time  before  fae 
entered  on  hb  militair  career. 

In  the  meantime  Sir  David  and  the 
Morgans  had  settled  themselves  with 
as  Uttle  to  disturb  their  peace  as,  in 
the  state  of  their  newly  acquired  pro- 
perty, could  be  expected  ;  and  after  a 
slight  alarm  of  fire,  never  quite  ac- 
counted for,  near  the  mansion  house, 
nothing  had  occurred,  to  give  them  dis- 
trust of  the  ancient  inhabitants.  It 
was  curious,  but  the  planner  and  exe- 
cutor of  the  burning  above-mentioned, 
could  not  be  traced  beyond  a  child, 
whose  love  of  eclat  alone  excited  him 
to  the  deed.  He  was  fed  and  clothed, 
and  assured  that  a  place  at  a  good  fire, 
with  a  plentiful  board,  should  never  be 
wanting  to  greet  him,  if  he  would  come 
and  lire  among  the  settlara.    Thus  «■• 
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ctmngtd  he  at  length  came  often ; 
others  emboldened  by  his  success,  also 
cftme ;  had  food  and  raiment  given 
them,  for  tbeiDselveB  and  their  rela- 
tives in  the  moimtaiiu,  till  thej  aUo, 
cheered  b;  the  kind  treailment  they 
GiperiencHl,  came  and  mode  their 
abode  near  the  Sassenach's  dwelling. 
By  degrees  suspicion  on  the  part  of 
the  stranger's  families  wore  away ; 
the  natives  appeared  to  live  in  peace 
amongst  them ;  and  their  miserable 
cabins  were  suffered  to  be  erected 
on  one  pretence  or  another,  at  the  back 
of  every  hillock  or  clnmp  of  trees.  Dot 
othenrise  occupied,  or  not  readily 
available  bj  the  settlers  for  tillage. 
The  ploi^h  and  the  mill-clack  did  its 
nsnal  work  ;  the  sword  rested  in  its 
scabbard  ;  hope  animated  the  bosoms 
of  all ;  and  peace  seemed  to  be  the 
handm^d  of  industry  and  hospitality. 
Tenants  from  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales,  of  more  ifian  ordinary  respec- 
tability, had  taken  the  farms  on  the 
Owenstone  estate ;  and  the  readier  to 
reconcile  the  natives,  who  had  settled, 
to  the  new  state  of  things.  Sir  David 
mcouraged  them  to  intermarry  with- 
them,  and  did  not  object  even  to  his 
household  servants  mixing  themselves 
up  with  them  in  the  same  sacred  bonds, 
hoping  thereby  to  Etre:^then  their  in- 
terest in  the  country,  and  give  the  nur- 
tives  more  confidence  among  them  ; 
but  alas,  he  and  others  who  acted  thus 
liberally,  as  it  is  called,  sowed  the  seeds 
of  discord  and  discontent  they  ihd  not 
antiripate. 

The  cordis  hospitalit;y  of  the  loyal 
chieft  who  rettuned  their  possessions, 
soon  placed  our  friends  at  tile  hall  and 
the  glebe  in  firiendly  terms  with  them. 
But  they  were  a  Bmall  and  scattered 
rannant.  The  Macdonnell  of  Dun- 
luce  was,  however,  a  host  in  himself; 
valiant,  loyal,  and  hospitable,  he  early 
hailed  the  settled  strangers  as  neigh- 
boors  and  friends  ;  and  so,  until  the 
muniner  of  1636,  bttle  i>ccurred  to 
mark  the  time.  Sir  David  was  verg- 
ing on  that  term  of  life  when  the  sweet 
Psalmist  of  Israel  tells  us,  that  "  the 
life  of  man  is  but  labour  and  sorrow." 
His  sons,  both  soldiers,  whose  annual 
nsits  to  enliven  the  hall  had  been,  by 
some  causes,  delayed  for  a  lunger 
qiace  than  usu^,  were  now  an- 
nounced as  likely  soon  to  arrive, 
under  rircumstances  of  peculiar  m- 
«^t  i  no    less,  in  Aon>  than  the 


marrisge  of  the  eldest  son,  who  was 
about  to  introduce  his  bride  to  his 
father  at  the  hall. 

Hilary,  now  a  Colonel  in  the  army, 
was  one  of  the  king's  lifeguards  ;  his 
good  temper  and  good  disposition  alone 
had  preserved  him  from  the  serious 
scrapes  into  which  his  good  looks  and 
easy  circumstances  might  have  brought 
him.  .  His  talents  were  neither  shinii^ 
nor  despicable;  buthis  love  of  ease  made 
him  a  less  conspicuous  person  than  from 
hisrankand  fortune  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. Owen.theyoungest,  who,  from 
the  fostering  care  of  kind  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Morgan,  had  been  turned  over  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  a  public  school,  with 
high  and  ardent  spirits,  soon  after 
fighting  his  way  through  it,  and  mak- 
ing the  best  of  a,  good  capacity,  so  as 
to  take  his  stand  in  learning  as  well  as 
in  feats  of  arms,  was  as  a  younger 
brother,  with  less  of  fortune's  goods, 
early  consigned  to  the  army  also ;  but 
instead  of  remiuning  in  England,  as  an 
ornamental  soldier,  to  dress  and  look 
gay  on  parade,  he  was  sent  from  the 
first  on  foreign  service,  where  he  be- 
came as  much  distinguished  in  the 
camp  for  a  good  officer,  as  amongst  his 
associates  for  a  good  man  and  a  gentle- 
man. His  visit  at  this  time  was  a  most 
delightful  addition  to  the  pleasure  of 
all  parlies,  and  thoiwh  his  duties  would 
not  permit  his  remaining  to  partake  of 
all  the  gay  scenes  prepared  for  their 
reception  at  Owenstoue  Hall  and 
neighbourhood,  it  served  to  refresh 
his  memory  with  early  asso<mtioDS, 
strengthen  his  warmth  of  feeUng  to  old 
friends,  and  endear  him  to  new  ones. 
The  Morgans  felt  for  him  as  a  son; 
and  little  Alice,  now  a  child  of  12  years 
old,  clung  to  him,  as  the  brother  whose 
absence  she  had  deplored,  and  whom 
she  scarcely  knew  how  enough  to  value 
on  his  return  home.  When  his  depar- 
ture took  place,  her  silent  tears,  as 
an;  thing  obtruded  itself  on  her  recol- 
lection, such  as  a  book  which  he  had 
been  reading  and  left  behindi  a  glove, 
even  a  broken  spur,  but  too  dearly 
shewed  the  interest  which  she  took  in 
him,  and  Owen  Fitzowen  loved  to  wit- 
ness the  warmth  of  feeling  evinced  by 
this  child  of  nature,  the  playmate  of 
his  early  days.  Sad  and  eventttd  were 
the  times  which  were  past  ere  they  met 
again.     But  I  will  not  anticipate. 

When  the  Colonel  and  his  ladj  ar- 
rived, all  seemed  determined,  amongit 
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the  good  old  knight's  neighbours,  as 
well  as  himeelf,  that  nought  but  jo; 
and  merriment  should  await  tliem,  and 
welwjinofl  and  general  rejoicings  usher- 
ed the  introduction  of  the  expected 
bridal  party.  It  is  always  a  fit  subject 
for  widely  diffused  pleasure  in  every 
land ;  and  in  Ireland,  where  the  native 
sociabilities  are  so  warm,  and  the  widely 
spread  hospitalities  so  general,  it  could 
not  but  be  a  time  of  general  hilarity. 
The  nobility  though  but  few,  and  widely 
scattered,  with  the  gentry,  all  round 
paid  their  early  compliments,  and  their 
reception  and  return  of  civilities  were 
according  to  the  then  hospitable  mode. 
Of  those  who  assembled  on  this  occa- 
sion, I  need  say  little,  as  they  have  but 
little  to  do  with  the  mun  story.  The 
lords  of  the  Ards,  and  lords  of  the 
Pale,  inhabited  distHcts  too  remote 
from  Owenstone  Hall,  to  be  upon  *erj 
sociable  terms  ;  yet  even  some  of  these 
■tretched  a  point,  and  accepted  the  in- 
vitation to  greet  the  new  married  pair. 
The  times,  as  I  said,  and  the  sociable 
nature  of  the  inhabitants,  broi^ht 
together  distant  neighbours  on  less 
stirring  occasions  than  the  present ; 
little  sometimes  was  required  to  gather 
a  social  band  of  remote  and  now  al- 
most unapproachable  families  over 
mountains  and  moors  hardly  practicable 
to  any  but  really  good  aatured  persona, 
determined  to  use  all  eiertions  to  join 
such  a  social  throng.  The  laws  of 
"  limitation  to  two  or  three  days,"  were 
then  not  inserted  in  the  visitii^  ticLet. 
Many  days  of  festivity  were  consumed 
in  home  recreations,  which  were  re- 
lieved by  fishing,  hawking,  and  hunt- 
ing, the  otter  and  the  fox,  by  the  male 
part  of  the  company;  amusements 
which,  in  those  days,  were  partially  par- 
taken by  the  females  also,  who,  with 
the  embroidery  frame,  the  toilet,  and 
games  of  chance,  contrived  to  divert 
much  of  the  morning,  while  the  dance 
Mid  song,  with  merry  games,  long  ba- 
nished to  the  nursery  or  servants'  hall 
of  modern  davf.,  helped  to  keep  these 
large  assemblages  of  persons  in  toler- 
ably good  humour  with  themselves  and 
their  neighbours,  until  the  time  of  part- 
ing drew  neap,  when  new  excuses  were 
found  to  renew  these  social  meetings. 
A  f^unily  of  handsome  daughters,  whose 
loveliness  might  have  withered  on  the 
"  vir^iii  thorn,"  but  for  these  assem- 
blages at  each  others  houses,  always 
kept  the  country  aUve,  for  it  must  in- 


deed be  a  stupid  party  which  could  not 
produce  another  wedding  or  two,  to 
keep  up  the  neighbourly  round  of  con- 
viviality. Too  freijuently  the  little 
bickerings  of  national  prejudice  would 
spring  up,  particularly  amongst  the 
attendants  of  the  settlers  and  those  of 
the  ancient  nobility  ;  the  former  com- 
posed of  the  mixed  company  already 
mentioned,  and  the  Utter  exclusively 
retwning  the  services  of  the  Irish  do- 
mestic, who,  in  many  instances,  had 
been  the  foster  brother  of  the  chief 
himself,  and  therefore  little  brot^ed 
the  scorn  of  less  favoured  individuals. 
The  arrival  of  the  young  couple 
was  a  Etining  epoch  in  this  distant 
portion  of  the   British  em^tire.     Re- 

Ct  said  that  Mrs.  Fitzowen  was  « 
utifiil  woman,  which  obserratlon 
confirmed  on  her  arrival.  The  wear 
and  tear  of  a  court  life  bad  faded  the 
early  blush  of  youth,  and  mellowed 
down  her  loveliness  to  the  matronljr 
charms  of  a  wife  of  26 ;  sufficientlj 
young  to  enter  into  the  amusem«)ta  of 
lier  youthful  acquaintances,  as  well  •■ 
old  enough  to  listen  to  and  profit  by 
the  sage  precepts  and  housewifely  ad- 
vice of  her  elder  neighbours,  assem- 
bled at  Owenstone  Hall  to  greet  her 
arrival,  and  admire  her  wediUng 
clothes.  These  were,  of  course,  of 
the  costly  Bn<l  substantial  texture  and 
shape  which  formed  the  wardrobe  of 
a  fashionable  bride  of  the  seventeenth 


the  Lords  of  the  Ards  were  amongst 
the  iirst  to  offer  their  friendly  congra- 
tulations to  Sir  David,  and  await  the 
arrival  of  the  yoimg  married  couple 
with  kindlv  welcomes  to  the  Irish 
shores.  The  good  clergyman  and  his 
wife  were  not  the  least  forward  in 
their  attentions,  for  none  more  cor- 
dially rejoiced  in  the  arrival  of  the 
ht^pypair;  and,  notwithstanding  that 
the  noble,  the  coiurteous,  and  the  g*y 
were  sasembled  to  do  them  honour, 
the  unpretending  homebred  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Morgan  lost  nothing  in  tlie  eom- 
parison,  but  gained  a  full  share  of  the 
regard  they  merited,  by  their  every- 
day attentions,  unrestricted  by  servi- 
lity and  flattery. 

The  Macdonnells  of  Dunluce  were 
descended  from  that  bold  bad  man, 
whose  faithless  conduct  to  the  unatu- 
pecting  Irish  cidef,  M'Quillan,  had 
made  himself  mMt«r  of  ft  Urge  tntct 
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of  conntrj  In  the  eoanty  of  Antrim, 
reaching  from  the  banks  of  the  besu- 
tifLil  river  Biuh  to  the  toot  of  the 
Dall  Mountuns.  The  itorj  of  this 
outTBgeoiu  tTMUaction  is  too  well 
known  to  require  here  to  be  again  re- 
corded ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that,  how' 
eier  the  land  was  origiuallj  wrested 
from  its  ancient  possessors,  this  iliar< 
riage  with  the  dai^hter  and  sole  hei- 
ress of  the  Irish  chiefbun,  M'Quillan, 
had  secured  to  their  descendant,  Rad- 
dal  Macdonneil,  the  possession  of  the 
property,  with  general  Mtisfaction, 
whether  the  storj  of  its  acquirement 
by  the  famous  Sorlj  Boy  gained  cre- 
dence or  not,  for  he  was  a  man  imi. 
TeraaJIy  beloved.  No  one  had  more 
eminently  distinguished  himself  by 
loyalty  to  his  (overeign,  or  for  promo- 
ti^  the  English  interests  and  lan- 
gtuige,  and  endeavouring  to  civilize 
his  countrymen,  than  the  Randal  Hac- 
doonell  who  early  made  friends  with 
the  newly-arrived  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Fitzoweo.  Sorly  Boy  had  resisted  all 
acGommodation  with  the  English  go- 
Temment,  except  for  a  time>  now  and 
then,  when  it  better  suited  his  crafty 
politics ;  bnt  repeated  rebellions  made 
nim  be  regarded  as  a  froward  and  un- 
certain subject.  His  son  Randal  con- 
stantly and  steadily  pursued  a  different 
line  of  conduct,  which  while  it  was 
beneficial  to  his  Irish  neighbours  and 
depeodents,  advanced  him  to  the  good 
graces  of  his  sovereign,  who,  in  ItfiS, 
cftlled  him  to  the  peerage  as  Viscount 
DonlDoe ;  and,  in  the  autumn  of 
1620,  by  ■  freth  creation,  made  him 
Earl  of  Antrim.  Mis  being  thus 
ennobled,  flattered  the  vanity  of  his 
mother's  powerfil  partitans,  imd  made 
him  a  linking  chain  between  the  Irish 
discontents  and  the  loyal  settlers.  He 
was  the  leader,  in  short,  of  all  good 
subjects  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  from 
bis  station  and  character. 

The  Lady  Macdonneil  was  a  fa- 
shionable woman,  who  had  lived  in  the 
English  Court  in  her  younger  days, 
and  hospit^ly  aided  her  lord  to  his 
efforts  towards  sociability  amongst  the 
lurrounding  neighbourhood. 

The  visit  from  this  last  named  chief- 
tain was  moit  gratifying  to  the  good 
Sir  David  and  bis  newly-arrived  mte- 
resting  family.  Arrangements  were 
soon  made  for  the  visit  being  return- 
ed ;  and  in  order  to  increase  the 
anwemRit  of  the  viait  it  ww  settled 


that  the  Fitzowen  family  should  join 
the  Macdonnelts  at  their  ancient  Cas- 
tle of  Dunluce,  and  from  Dunluce 
proceed  to  ei^oy  the  more  refined  hos- 
pitalities of  the  newly-improved  Castle 
of  Glenarm,  situated  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Antrim. 

Thus  early  in  their  intercourse,  I 
must  not  omit  to  remark  that  tba 
good  clei^ymui  and  hb  wife  had 
gained  much  by  the  arrival  of  the 
newly-married  couple  ;  for  Mrs.  Mor- 

C,  many  years  younger  than  her 
band,  found  in  Mrs.  Fitxowen  that 
friendly  and  elegant  associate  which 
the  north  of  Ireland  at  that  time 
rarely  presented.  Mrs.  Morgan  had 
a  cultivated  mind,  which  knew  hov  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  such  neigh- 
bours, and  the  hope  of  seeing  an  only 
daughter  imbibe  the  more  refined 
manners  of  the  lady  of  the  mansion, 
ai  well  as  partake  of  the  information 
which  the  secluded  spot  had  denied 
them,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the 
new  married  pair- 
Mrs.  Morgan  was  in  ill-health,  too, 
and  the  metancholy  thought  of  what 
might  be  the  result  of  her  illness 
was  less  painful,  when  at  she  noticed 
the  kind  interest  Mrs.  Pitiowen  seem- 
ed to  take  in  all  that  concerned  her 
gentle  Alice,  she  was  cheered  by 
thinking  her  protecting  kindness  might 
save  her  child  fVom  many  an  orphan's 
pang,  when  her  own  meek  head  should 
be  laid  in  its  kindred  clay.  Hr.  Mor- 
gan, from  one  of  the  southern  coun- 
ties of  Wales,  might  well  feel  the 
comforts  of  the  newly-arrived  train  of 
fbllowers,  who  brought  with  them 
more  congenial  habits  tlum  the  hardly 
reconciled  population  which  of  yore 
composed  the  congregation  of  the 
neat  little  parish  church,  early  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  ruins,  which 
had  been  one  of  Sir  David's  first  acts, 
even  before  his  own  wide  mansion  was 
completed.  Few  indeed  were  the 
converts ;  and  the  scattered  few  who 
might  have  swelled  the  peal  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving  within  those  hallow- 
ed walls,  contented  tbenuelves  with 
the  name  of  Protestant,  or  denied  the 
efficacy  of  Mr.  M.'s  ministry,  tiuc- 
tured,  as  a\\  ranks  were,  by  the  grow. 
ing  severities  of  Puritanism,  now  be- 
ginning to  rage  with  the  fiiry  of  re- 
bullion  all  over  tlie  British  doniinions. 
Who  can  paint  the  humble  pride,  may 
I  My  ?  of  a  minister  so  situtod,  at 
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^  V  faces,  all  eagerl;  turned 

towards  him  for  instruction,  after 
joining  in  the  heautifiil  prajers  of  our 
English  Liturgy.  Mrs.  FitKoiven 
seemed  to  be  the  centre,  round  which 
all  turned;  for  she  was  most  obaer- 
Tant  of  her  public  duties,  and  careful 
that  OS  few  should  lose  the  privilege 
of  joining  the  congregation  at  church 
as  it  was  possible,  at  all  times.  In 
her  house  she  never  omitted  the  smal- 
lest attention  to  the  good  pastor  and 
his  gentle,  sickly  wife,  who  repaid  it 
bj  that  ever  penetrating  manner  which 
cannot  be  resisted.  She  had  known 
much  sorrow  in  the  loss  of  a  nume- 
rous family  of  lovely  children,  and  her 
Alice  seemed  the  only  tie  to  make  her 
wish  not  to  follow  them  till  ber  tender 
years  were  past,  or  some  better  hope 
eihould  cheer  her,  that  she  might  be  a 
useful  member  of  society,  and  mnre 
able  to  cope  with  the  cares  of  the 
world,  should  any  thing  deprive  her  of 
'  her  excellent  lather.  Of  her  own  life 
Mrs.  Morgan  had  hut  faint  grounds 
to  hope  it  could  he  of  long  continu- 
ance. The  sweetness  with  which  Mrs. 
Morgan  proffered  the  common,  useful 
information  to  the  lady,  endeared  her 
greatly:  from  a  longer  residence  in 
Ireland  she  could  give  information ; 
recommend,  and  caution,  where  neces- 
sanr ;  and  as  all  was  done  with  charity 
and  kindness,  Mrs.  Fitzowen  found 
her  neighbours  at  the  parsonsge  al- 
most indispetuabte  to  her  happiness  at 
all  times.  The  little  Alice,  too,  was  a 
strong  link  in  the  endearing  chain 
which  bound  the  Fitzowens  and  Mor- 
gans together.  I  think  I  can  no 
better  show  my  readers  the  friend- 
ship which  subsisted  between  the  fa- 
milies, than  by  recountii^  the  conver- 
sation which  passed  when  Mrs.  FitE- 
owen  called  at  the  parsonage  to  bid 
her  friends  adieu,  before  she  set  off 
on  her  intended  excursion.  Mrs. 
Morgan  had  been,  for  some  days,  suf- 
fering tttnx  increased  iudisposition,  so 
that  she  had  not  been  able  to  go  to 
the  hall  as  usual ;  Alice  had,  tnere- 
fore,  been  more  than  commonly  Mrs. 
Fit EO wen's  companion. 

The    poor  invalid   and   the  child 

seemed  to  feel  the  parting,  though  hut 

for  a  short  lime,  as  quite  an  affliction. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Fitzowen,"  said  the 

afibctionate  girl,  "I  wiah  you  were 


not  gtung  just  now ;  it  will  be  so  dull 
without  yoa ;  for  I  am  beginning  to 
love  you  so  very  much  I  shall  miss  you 
every  where  ;  for  dear  mamma,  since 
this  last  sad  cold  of  ber's,  cannot  walk 
about  with  me  as  she  used  to  do," 

"Fiel  Alice,"  said  Mrs.  Fitzowea; 
I  did  not  expect  to  hear  yon  express 
regret  at  beuig  left  alone  with  yotir 
dear  papa  and  mamma." 

"Ono,  indeedl  Mrs- Fitzowen,  it  is 
not  that,"  sud  the  almost  weeping 
girl,  turning  to  her  mother  with  eager 
and  affectionate  look,  and  taking  both 
her  hands  ;  "  indeed  it  is  not  being 
lefl  alone  with  them  I  feel ;  it  is  that 
jou  are  not  to  he  here  for  a  lo^ 
while,  and  1  am  sure  dear  mamma  will 
miss  your  societv  more  than  I  can ; 
for  I  cannot  taUt  of  England,  and 
King  James,  and  King  Charles,  and 
his  beautiful  Queen,  Henrietta  Maria, 
as  you  do.  When  I  read  to  her,  I 
want  so  many  things  explained,  that  I 
make  her  cough  more  troublesome,  by 
the  exertion :  but  you  talk  to  mamma, 
and  are  so  good  as  to  explain  all  my 
puzzling  questions,  which  are  for  ever 
presenting  themselves  to  me  in  my 
hooks  and  woric,  that  I  think  you  save 
her  as  much  trouble,  and  give  her  as 
much  pleasure  almost  as  you  dome." 

'*  Indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Morgan, 
"  Alicelhas  expressed  my  sense  of  our 
obligations  to  you,  though  not  per- 
haps in  the  most  courteous  terms  to 
citber  of  us.  She  has  forgotten  how- 
ever, how  much  we  shall  he  benefitted 
by  your  excursion  on  your  return, 
when  you  descrilte  to  us  the  beauties 
of  that  wonderful  coast,  where  I  have 
heard  the  marks  of  the  workmen's 
chisel  may  be  traced,  though  who  the 
workmen  were,  has  been  left  for  the 
lovers  of  the  marvellous  to  suggest. 
But  assuredly  the  Great  Architect  of 
all  which  we  behold  required  no  assis- 
tance from  human  hands,  to  enable 
him  to  accomplish  his  most  stupen- 
dous earthly  wonders." 

"To  be  permitted  to  admire  aad 
enjoy  the  beauties  and  wonders  with 
whidi  the  earth  is  full,"  said  Mrs. 
Fittowen,  "  is  to  me  not  the  least  of 
the  botmties  of  Providence ;  '  For, 
what  is  mait,  that  thou  art  mindfiil  of 
him?  or  the  son  of  man  that  thou 
regardest  him  ?" 

''  My  dear  Mrs.  Fitzowen,  you  al- 
ways turn  our  thoi^ts  the  right  way, 
I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Morgan  ;  "  and  as 
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Alice  BfkjB,  I  Ho  not  know  vhat  we 
Bball  do  without  you  for  &  whole  fort- 
night:   Aiice  and  I  ahatl   walch    for 

JOUF  return  with  less  patience  tbaa  we  e&ch 

ought ;    but  our    praters    and    good  indications  of  regret.       Tender  pitf 

wishes  will  follow  ^ou."  and   kindness  was  imprinted   on   the 

"  I  am  sure   I  shall  long  for  vour  features  of   Mn.    Fitzowen ;     a   tear 

return,  and  so  will  all  the  people  about  trembled  in  the  languid  eve  of  Mrs. 

us,  poor  creatures,"  siud  the  weeping  Morgan,   while    a    desponding   shade 

Alice;  "and   I  have  a  long  stor;  to  crossed  its  look,  as  she  said  forewell: 

tell  jou  about  poor  Deno;:    but  do  right  as  her  heart  was,  firm  as  was  her 

dear  Mrs.  Fltzowen,  remember  to  teU  trust  in  the  mercies  of  God,  she  could 

me  all  you  see,  and  if  jou  should  hear  not  but  feel  that  she  was  not  long  for 

an  J  thmg  about  the  giant,  which  is  thisworld,and  that  her  Alice,  with  only 

not  wicked,  do  remember  and  tell  me  an    aged   father  to  watch  over  her, 

sU  about  them."  must  soon,  in  all  probability,  be  left  to 

Notice  was  now  brought,  that  the  the    kind  sympathies  of  comparative 

boat  waited  to  take  the  ladyi  with  her  strangers. 
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My  Childhood  I  there  is  music  in  the  sound  I 

Those  syllables  of  sweetness  lead  the  hours 

Of  Innocence,  and  Life's  enchanted  ground, 

Softly  upon  the  Memory.     Pleasant  Bowers, 

Green  with  your  summer  leafage,  where  my  heart 

First  learned  to  feel  the  Beautiful,  nor  knew 

To  apeak  ita  kindling  thought  _;  ye  shall  not  part 

From  me,  for  I  would  linger  still  with  you! 

Oh,  bless  with  dreams  of  old,  of  happy  years. 

My  Memory  still— that  land  whose  liters  are  of  Icarti 


Yea,  oflcn  when  my  rapt  soul,  heavenward  soaring. 
Swells  even  t/el  with  eceCasic  divine. 
Or  bends  in  silent  ravishment,  adoring 
The  Spirit  of  Beauly  in  her  loveliest  shrine. 
Gleams  of  my  glorious  Childhood  {glance  again 
Their  arrowy  ^hes  on  the  dark  of  Thougbt ; 
I  wake  from  Death  to  Life,  from  dungeoned  men 
To  boH'ered  angels, — like  the  Patriarch  caught 
In  golden  clouds  to  Paradise,  and  borne 
From  Time  to  Eternity— to  Heaveo'i  unfading  mor 


And  u  a  Mother  folds  a  weeping  child 

Softly  yet  tbrillingly  upon  her  breast, 

Huiliing  ita  cries  until  she  hath  beguiled 

That  burst  of  infant  sorrow  into  rest  ;■— 

So,  in  the  veriest  hour  of  my  despair. 

When  my  heart  asks  in  every  beat,  to  break. 

When  Death  would  be  a  Liie,  and  this  our  air 

Is  loathed  as  stiSing—then,  oh  I  then — in  meek 

And  matron  garb,  with  love-elTuBing  eyes, 

A,  Form  of  Light  descends,  and  nothet  my  ttmggling  orin. 
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ChBDged,  yet  the  aanie  I    She  who  embraced  at  Gnt 
Mj  jouth,  (be  MjEtic  Spirit  or  Lovblinesb,— . 
W'hate'er  that  be,  which  bids  the  full  bean  bunt 
lis  bonds  in  fearful  joy,  tlie  bi^  dittresa 
or  a  floul  panting  to  ditctoK  its  thought '. 
The  inTiiible  Olory  and  the  Power  nnnamed. 
Changed,  jret  tbe  aarae!  still  a*  when  firtt  She  Bought 
M;  dungeon,  and  in  ihriliing  roice  proclaimed 
Me  free,  She  comes,  too  faithful  minister  I 
FoTsalteo  ol^all  beside,  I  still  can  weep  with  Hn. 

Bat  of  my  Boyhood  ;— o'er  the  sunny  hilt 

To  wander,  Dot  alone,  but  wllh  ihe  aid 

Of  gentle  Contemplation  ;  in  the  aiill 

And  dream-like  bush  of  noon,  to  watch  the  shade 

Lazily  darkening  half  the  distant  slope  ; 

To  Joy  amid  the  valley  streams  ;  to  form 

Torrents  and  armies  from  the  clouded  cope 

Of  ibe  red  sky  at  eve  ;  to  dread  the  storm 

That  marred  its  beauty  and  my  happiness ; 

Such  sports — aueb  dreanu — tufficed  my  strange  still  youth  to  blett. 

What  tnarvel  then  if  I  wa*  not  at  those 

Whose  childhood  blossomed  round  me?  if  at  heart 

I  yearned  not  Tor  their  happiness,  and  rose 

From  their  li^bt  laugh  of  joyauace  to  depart 

To  my  lone  grove  and  fancy-dream  ?     Alas  I 

There  were  but  few  who  loved  me,  or  with  whom 

My  beart  could  link  lit  joys  I     I  learned  to  past 

Already  as  iliat  labled  One  whose  doom 

Is  Life  and  Wandering,  whose  seared  heart  hath  known 

What  Death  It  is  to  Lire  with  men  and  Love  not  one  I 

There  waa  a  Silence  that  none  understood 
In  my  nnjoyous  childhood.     Like  a  stream 
Down-sunk  amid  tbe  wild  glent  of  a  wood. 
And  peeping  through  the  coppice  with  the  gleam 
Of  shootmg  stars  at  twilight,  but  unheard 
Amid  the  thunder  of  the  struggling  trees 
That  battle  with  the  storm  aboYe^— unstirred 
By  alt  that  pealed  around  me,  the  sweet  breeie 
Of  Summer  wh  my  company,  the  glow 
OfSiuuet  wa*myjoy-~and  why,  why  now  not  lo  ? 

Alas!  I  cannot  dream  a*  I  did  then! 
No  rnshlng  fir«s  of  Thought— my  brain  it  cold  I 
The  fitful  gleamt  of  Heaven  come  not  agdn. 
The  Joy,  the  M^esly,  tbe  Power  of  old. 
The  reinless  tempest  of  the  soul  I     "Tis  put. 
And,  vanishing,  beauPalhs  but  one  dark  boon. 
The  bitter  boon  nf  Memoir !     Could  I  cast 
That  Scorpion  of  the  Spint  off,  how  soon 
Should  all  these  echoes  of  youth's  music  be 
Silenced,  and  Lctfae'a  wave  alone  my  CasUly  I 

But  those  around  him  left  the  muung  Boy 

Whose  thoughU  were  not  as  their*  i  and  I  wu  glad. 

Aye— my  beart  leaped  within  my  breasi  for  jay 

That  I  was  thus  alone,  and  might  be  tad 

With  fiJuling  tool  and  ftrmptumiDg  glance  ^-~  ■ 

Coogic 
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Upon  the  mournFul  nigbt-Bkj, — or  dolifchted, 

Thoie  ejet  all  rapture,  tad  tfiut  «ou1  all  trance— 

With  Done  lo  dread  or  ilirink  from  !     Tile/  had  frighted 

The  innocent  wildnessofa  changeful  heart, 

And  now  it  beat  again.     1  lived — 1  lof  ed  apart ! 

Thui  »ilent  aa  a  voiceleM  Star,  my  mind 

Gaie  not  itself  to  otheri  ;  it  vaM  free 

Of  their  communion  ;  sought  not,  nor  coald  find 

In  Buch.  reaponaea  for  its  melody. 

The  music  of  ii!S  ihoughls  was  like  ihc  trill 

Of  an  iinmated  nightirigule,  wheo  clear 

And  full  i(a  thiclily-tiuBliingnote — as  still 

As  Time — Boats  out  at  night  with  nrine  to  bear ! 

For  some  sounds  have  a  li/ence  in  iheir  tone. 

Deepening  the  stillncM  more,  nhcii  they  are  beard  alooe  I 

Hills,  stream*,  and  rocks  I  was  not  my  fellowship 

A  mute  communion  of  the  heart  with  you. 

And  you  almost  alone  ?     No  mortal  lip 

TdU);bt  my  young  soul  to  love  you,  yet  it  flew 

To  the  companionship  of  Solitude, 

As  the  wild  eagle  lo  nis  *tormy  hold, 

A  doud-borne  wanderer  I     Siill  no  temper  rude 

Marked  nature's  youthful  eremite  ;  if  cold 

To  some  perchance  appeared  the  lonely  Child, 

Yet  aye  to  tbote  he  loved  that  Silent  One  wu  mild! 

For  there  is  chaitening  power  in  loneliness. 

And  awe  in  Natiite'a  Mystery,  be»t  felt 

With  few  or  none  around  ui  to  oppreu 

The  heart  immersed  in  beauty  [     Who  bath  knelt 

On  the  rude  crag,  intranced  in  drowiv  thought, 

Or  held  deep  converse  with  the  watcnful  start. 

Or  loved  the  quiet  hush  of  woods,  or  wrought 

From  bis  exhauslless  soul  those  Chilhinaks 

Of  wild  but  gloriou*  fancy-forms  the  Mind 

Can  build,  and  leave  even  Nature's  loveliness  behiud, — 

Oh,  tnho  that  loves  to  seek  for  living  wells 

Of  thought  in  every  lifeless  thing,  and  knows 

What  food  (or  gentle  meditation  dnelli 

In  Nature's  silent  treasuries,— -who  goes 

O'er  the  lone  clifflaud  with  a  joyous  gait. 

Hailing  ibe  Bright  Ones  of  the  skies  as  friends. 

As  old  familiar  friends, — who  yearns  to  sate 

His  burning  soul  with  ^lory,  as  he  bends 

Above  the  cataract  whose  monotonous  roar 

Lulls — till  be  hears  those  waves  npon  some  dreamland  shore, — 

Who,  that  thus  vowed  to  nature  breathe  amid 
That  belter  world  of  thoughtful  love,  but  feel 
How  its  mild  images  will  steal  unbid 
Even  o'er  the  darker  truth  of  life,  and  ste^l 
To  purify  ? 

Nor  joyless  the  stern  gloom 
Of  fiercer  fancies  1  trembling  heart  and  limb 
Spoke  my  young  terrors  as  beside  the  tomb 
'The  fiends  of  Fable  rose  in  twilight  dim. 
While  the  dread  Sorcerer  laughed,  and  hideous  mirtb 
Broke  the  itJIl  boor,  and  mocked  the  place  of  hallowed  earth  I 


Rtmen^rane&i  of  a  Poetic  Childhood.  [March 

But  genller  visioni — Night's  lone  nnWene, 

Morn's  burst  orzloriei,  ipoke  yet  more  of  God. 

For  ihe*e  were  Lots  developed  ;  these  ininiene 

The  soul  in  Btrening  that  iisue  from  the  abode 

01  Lnve  enthroned  Omnipotent!     In  Him 

CMethoiight)  the  Primal  Beauty  Mtcs.  and  all 

AtiirNl  ill  beautv  are  but  trsnacripts  dim 

or  Hii  unuttered  (hougbta,  ibaC  coldly  lall 

On  dull  material  essence,  yet  declare 

How  ricb  that  Ligbt  whose  dtade  our  world  is  giTen  to  ihiie! 

Fond  hope!  I  dreaia'd  man's  Eden  won  again. 
His  majesty  regaiu'd  orspotless  soul, 
When  linked  lo  nature's  Lord  In  nature ;  when, 
Charm'd — awed — by  glimpses  of  the  wond'rous  vhtrie. 
He  dallies  with  Inliiiiiy,  he  hails 
The  name  of  Ood  upon  the  beaming  sky 
Written  in  stars  ;  and,  till  the  tired  wing  fails. 
Strains,  ui^es  still  beyond  the  daring  eye 
The  Soul  more  daring  : — and  when  Fancy  felt 
Such  wild  falih,  ihui  she  told  the  Tehplh  where  she  knelt  I 
There  is  a  Shrine— ihus  Fancy  spake— to  God 
Upnised  for  every  creed  in  erery  land. 
By  saint  or  savage,  Jew  or  Genlile,  trod, 
A  Fane  whose  columns  own  no  human  hand. 
T%ere  kneel  the  whole  wide  world,  in  roiceless  prayer. 
To  the  whole  world's  one  Father!     Him,  who  bade 
llie  temple  rise,  and  ahrined  His  Spirit  where 
Himself  His  dole  befitting  shrine  had  made. 
Nature's  Shechinah!  where  the  Omnific  Lord 
Seen  thro'  the  ctoud  of  Sense,  U  still  through  clouds  adored.* 

The  pillura  of  that  Paoe  are  sunken  deep 
Where  the  far  sea-line  foints  upon  the  sky. 
Mid  caverns  sunless,  and  the  sullen  sleep 
or  the  uofalhom'd  ocean-world.     But  high 
Swells  the  huge  Dome,  earib-grasping  and  eteme. 
Hung  with  ten  thousand  lamps — each  lamp  a  world— 
That  'neath  the  Tem[ilF'B  vail  of  sunbeams  bum 
The  long  bright  hours,  till  night  the  vail  ha«  furled, 
The  vail  oflieams  inwove  in  beams,  and  given 
To  sight  the  arch  august,  the  symmetry  of  heaven  1 

And  is  that  Temple  silrnt?     Dnth  no  sound 
Inrorni  the  ^aiit  fmrnc  with  soul,  and  make 
Oblation  voiceful  to  the  One  around. 
Above,  beneath  7     List,  o'er  the  hir.nj  lake 
A  creeping  murmur  I     List,  the  woods  of  June 
Alive  with  Sougl  ihe  far  i ill's  spirit  moan, 
The  mingling  melodies  of  Summer  noon. 
And  solemn  Night's  majestic  mnnolonel 
The  fast  wuves,  knit  in  close-iiifulded  dance, 
To  their  own  choral  song  for  CTeroiore  advBBce, 

A  multitndinona  symphony  I — 

Forbear 
The  specious  dream  I  the  soft  idolatry 


Not  Mm  Faith  wakes  to  life  her  vorse  than  de«d,^ 
appeal  in  UU  ctoMt  upon  Uia  mercy  sealt'  Sic— L*t)I>  z*L  % 
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Miniatured  thoughts !  b«)[ot  id  Solitude, 

From  the  heart's  lingering  hopes  that  will  be  M, 

And  Iraroe  of  Ibinga  inseiuaie  a  false  food 

To  still  their  own  deep  wants,  till — half  adored— 

The  ^rgeoiu  World  is  throned  the  Bival  of  its  Lord  t 

And  !/el — ah,  yet!  though  holier  thoughts  may  ibowei 

O'er  me  the  bright  calm  of  yod  ilumberinf  lea. 

Glowing  and  glittering  in  the  moon-light  hour. 

Mid  ceaseleu  murmurs  of  lone  harmony. 

The  deep  husli'd  sighingi  of  its  mystic  dreanti— • 

^ODgh  DeBTenlier  visions  winnbg,  wildeiiog  poor 

Around  mj  hope^raiied  aoul  this  gushing  gleam 

or  purest  peace  and  joys  unknown  before, — 

Even  yet  RemembraBce  hath  a  spell  to  cast. 

And  tears  for  Future  joy  flow  tomeiimes  for  the  FabtI 


■TANZAS   WBITTEN   IH    DUBCTION. 

I  read  in  books  that  Youth  is  gay — 

A  t^arhling,  bounding,  joyous  thing; 
The  laughing  sunshine  of  the  brook. 

The  lightmi^  of  the  e^le's  wing. 
The  rainbow  in  the  storm;  sky. 

The  bunting  riches  of  the  SpriDg— 
Such  thoughts  bards  image  boynooa  by, 

And  ola  hearts  soften  as  they  HDg. 

Fmd  memory's  faith— a  blessed  creed! 

For  my  experience  all  too  blest  I 
Hetbinks  thb  joy,  the  guest  of  all. 

Forgot  its  mi&sion  to  one  breast. 
I  live  even  now  these  m^c  years, 

1  walk  this  ground  by  fUries  preat, 
Hmsc  joys  show  poorly  seen  through  tear»— 

Tbete  joytl  ah,  gramt  me  only  restl 

« Yonth's  heaveni"  oh,  were  this  all  that  earth 

Could  bring  to  whisper  me  of  heaven. 
Might  I  not  cast  adrift  my  "  hope 

Of  Glory,"  nor  stand  unforfpven? 
My  barque  of  liftris  launched  a  wreck. 

Or,  like  that  mighty  ship  o'er  naven, 
Whose  tfarong'd  and  storm-defying  deck 

Was  sunk  before  it  left  the  haven  I 

Are  these  the  vaunted  years  of  bliss 

That  Age  recalls  with  pensive  weepit^,^ 
That  laid  in  Memory's  cells,  like  wine. 

Grow  milder,  mellower  by  the  keepng? 
Age^  age  I  if  hourly  more  to  feel 

O'er  soul  and  sense,  a  ch  illness  creeping. 
Be  Thou,  on  boyhood  Ago  con  steal, 

Life's  spring  its  wintriest  harvest  reaping  I 
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Oh  for  thai  lUnt  «f  Waalth  ud  Fuh, 

The  Joy  tluit  wilder  boaomi  Icdow  ; 
The  r^tnre  high  of  Entcrpriie, 

Ambhioii*!  hot  and  ferer'd  glow. 
Alaal  too  keen  thii  praotiied  br«ut. 

Too  well  I  pierce  the  (MltiT  ahow; 
I  feel  it  oOuld  not  make  me  blMt 

Thomb  thoDundt  j<Hik»d  to  call  ate  » I 

Aa  Hope  ei^drea,  Reraembruiee  tnnu 

Torturer  or  tridtor  to  the  ndndi 
Thht  ran  mtut  blue  befire  our  m&j 

Or  bewalen  ire  ttie  donds  bemndl 
Eren  Cluldhood'i  dreams  are  now  ftrgot 

Aayoaib'a  first  mmMening  Bpella  unvrlnd; 
The  dull,  dark,  Preaeot  feldi  h  knot 

Nor  Put  nor  Future  can  tmlundl 


ThoD  Ind'st  me  pray ;  I  can  but  weep. 

Too  feintly  pnre  the  Light  Divina 
To  ineKw  ft  acral'i  abTM,  ao  deep, 

So  dark,  ao  deaoUte  ai  mine. 
No,  from  tooh  hdl  of  grief,  the  eye 

First  tumi  to  hearen  for  prayer  and  prttjt  j 
Bnt  fell  Desp^  oomes  lightening  by. 

And  blinds  and  blasts  the  withered  gasAl 

That  stream  Is  dry ;  that  healing  wave 

Bathea  not  these  parched  and  pallid  lips. 
" I— let  Sorrow  ravel 


That  dew  men's  eyes  with  Uogbiiig  gleam, 
Bnt  mine  are  those  whose  every  tear 
la,  geyser-like,  a  burning  stream  t 

Then  cease— ohi  dark  must  be  the  hour 

Which  Thou— even  Tboa — osost  not  illmne ; 
And  fell  the  Fiend  Tormentor's  power, 

If  tlune  osn  fail  to  chase  his  gloom. 
Bnt  this  is  SBch  t  belored,  dt^art, 

Sooh  depths  atoaia  I  shame  to  show  | 
Ask  heavsD  to  still  the  monmra's  hewU- 

Leare  me  my  soUtnde  of  woe  I 
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Ther  hastened  the  bridal,  thtt  ^loom  might  not  throw 
lu  iiiade  o'et  the  ligpht  ofaffectioo^  ^oung  glow  ;— 
Leat,  in  oroiaou*  contnut,  one  tad  wide  wed  bride. 
Even  then  borae  on  o'er  the  lone  ocean  wide. 
Too  monrnAilly  toon  ihonld  reurn  once  more, 
Ere  another  gay  bridal't  Tond  rdrewella  were  o'eT. 
Far,  far  she  had  lell  her  own  dead  bridsp-oom't  gniv« 
Beneath  India'i  hot  sum — bj  the  deep  mpaning  mvt  |— < 
And  oh  I  not  with  niamege>rejoicingi-~u  when 
She  bad  left  them — that  home  ihould  he  ringing  agun 
On  her  itaTtled  beait'a  throbbing!  when  bitteriy  now 
She  returned  releaaed  from  each  parting-breathed  to*. 

They  hutened  the  brida],-4heD  why  now  delay 
The  deitined,  the  longed-ror,  and  bte-ieallng  day  ? 
They  are  waiting  for  only  a  few  fleeting  morns 
Till  the  rosebud  or  Hope  shnit  be  refl  of  its  thomt ; 
They  are  wailing  for  only  that  fund  hjmsn  dream, 
A  day  in  which  death,  lorrow,  Biclcneis  shall  seem 
As  a  fiction  rorgotten-'^and  tli  ought-cloud  log  care 
Pass  away,  with  all  gloom,  from  their  youi^  vision*  Uat. 
And  that  day  is  ooniing-~ii  named— And  the  gunta 
To  the  hridid  ere  bidden,  in  meet  mertiage-vests, 
So  the  robe*  of  their  mourning  are  all  cut  atide, 
When,  lo  I  who  1*  'midit  them  ?  the  lone  widow-bildt  I 

Clad  in  funeral  sable — with  cbeelc  whereopon 
The  lun  of  a  tropical  summer  has  shone — 
She  is  'mldit  them  : — but  one — he  who  bore  her  so  late 
O'er  a  hemisphere's  realms  from  forth  that  same  gate — 
Oh !  where,  where  is  he  7 — let  the  still  tomb  reply. 
And  the  bright  deadly  smile  of  en  Eastern  sky. 
Now  hasten  the  bridaJi  since  evennore  grief 
Is  lasting  and  certain — bliss  doubtful  and  briefl 

Nay,  remember  not  that  I — life  and  love  lie  before. 

Nor  so  swift  are  Death's  wings,  save  on  that  fatal  thor^- 

Tbat,  unbidden,  the  silent  and  terrible  gue»t 

Should  stand  by  the  lovers  or  sit  al'lhe  feait. 

Or  for  one  mSTriage  sealed  should  another  dissolve. 

And  from  all  its  sworn  fondness  the  cold  heart  absolve  :— 

Nor  goeth  the  widowed  one  midnight-like  there. 

To  darken  the  scene  that  bet  soul  could  not  beu  ] 

Let  the  nuptials  proceed  I— look  aninnd*-Js  there  one 

Likea  thingtobecoffloederoset  oftheeunr 

Hath  the  pastor  eiijoined  them,  with  fUteriDg  breath, 

To  remember,  in  life  we  are  circled  by  death  ? 

Hath  he  spnke  of  a  marriage,  mysterious  and  hkh, 

Of  the  soul  with  a  bridegroom  whose  footsteps  draw  nigh  ? 

Be  still  I     Are  such  que* tions  for  seasons  like  this— 

To  make  solemn  the  smile,  and  the  blush,  and  the  kiss  ? 

Let  the  nuptials  proceed  ! — and  begone  every  thouzht. 

Save  the  bright  oiM«  with  life  and  eipeduicyfyaughtt      ^-.  , 
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The  bridal  U  over  ;— the  pastor  has  Isid 

Hii  hand  on  the  reverent  head  ortlie  maid, 

Whom  he  loved  as  a  child,  and  on  whom,  as  a  wire. 

He  has  breathed  the  kind  bleuing'  to  end  but  with  life; 

There  are  ferTeot  caresses,  the  Tondett  and  last, 

Ere  her  spring-time  of  life  into  summer  has  patt : — 

But  vrhat  do  I  gaze  upon  ? — woe,  woe  is  me  I 

Thej  hastened  the  bridal,  that  gloom  mif^ht  not  1>e — 

They  deferred  it.  that  g-toom  night  not  shadow  it  o'er^— 

la  vain  I— a  bearse  stands,  dark  and  still,  at  the  door  1 

One  bridal  is  o'er — now  be  hushed  every  breath  t 

Hake  waj  for  another — the  bridal  of  Death  I — 

■■  Like  a  thief  in  the  night"  hath  the  dark-mantled  kin; 

Entered  there  with  kit  icy  and  blood-freezing  ring — 

(His  ring  of  betrothment  that  plights  to  the  clay 

The  hand  that  in  terror  shrinks  vainly  aw«) — 

Cold,  cold  grow  the  fingers  that  feel  it,  and  stopped 

Are  the  pdses  of  life — and  the  pale  brow  has  dropped—* 

And  in  midst  of  the  marriage-guests,  iwilUy  and  soon 

Both  bridals  are  ended,  ere  well  it  is  noon. 

Heaven  shield  the  true  lovers  so  awfully  wed. 

The  kind  lips  that  boond  them  lie  breatblesa  and  detdl 

Now  hasten  the  bride's  waiting  chariot  away. 

For  Death'!  ebon  chariot  may  brook  do  delay  t 

In  )>aleoe«s  and  nlence  the  guests  have  diabersed— 
The  wedded  are  gone — the  cold  pastor  is  hearsed^ 
The  grave  hath  divorced  from  his  bosom  the  wife 
Who  watched  him  go  forth  in  the  fullness  of  life~- 
Who  watched  him  return  in  his  shroud  to  her  home, 
Ai  be  voiceleasly  passed  on  hii  way  to  Uie  tomb  1 


A  MEW  TBAK'I  «1FT  FBOK  COOL  eOPPlfiB 
A  SMOWDEOP. 

O,  fair  delDsioD  I  may  1  deem 

So  delicate  a  thing. 
Some  passing  smile  within  her  dmin. 

That  Mirt  the  sleeping  spring. 

So  pale  upon  its  stem,  lo  thin. 

So  nnsnbstsmtial,  trembling 
Some  fimcy  of  the  earth  within. 

Some  besmtiful  dissembling  I 

O,  let  me  listen  I  surely  near 

Are  faintest  echoes  Uling, 
For  through  the  Heavens  the  World  doth  hmt 

^le  distant  Summer  callinff. 

If  I  be  sleeping  where  I  go, 

Or  waking,  at  doth  seem. 
Or  if  the  wortd  dotb  sleep,  I  kmwr 

It  u  moit  lika  a  dieam.  GoOqIc 
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PADCT THE   I^DTB   AND    1 


Siraitwaj  tbe  golden  baip  abe  leant 

Upon  her  shoulder  fair, 
Aod  ■  hum  of  augel-wiDgs  there  went 

A-Tniinnuring  through  the  air — 
Forth  Trom  the  slriogi  the  prisonen  went, 

Her  fiogeri  looted  ihem  there. 

Be  ttlll]  oh  I  still !  and  hear 
The  Kcret  of  the  stringi  ; 
Breathe  loft  and  low,  for  thou  ait  uear 


The  Ibantaliu  ol 
The  gentle  lad;e  ungi  1 


The  broad  lun-gloddened  wa 
Swells  up  npoDthe  ■hare; 
Khx  within  a  cave  to  be 
It  never  sought  before, 
Cometh  B  billow,  dylnglf. 

With  all  the  bells  it  bore, 
The  hollow  caye,  repljingly. 
Keeps  muimuring  of  it  a  er. 

Ms  taal  u  Bke  the  one 

Betide  the  cAoun/Mg  tea ; 
XtoM  tweUmg  'tringi,  mori  like  the  teas* 
WU/tm  my  loti  they  bt. 

Beneath  a  efcamoTe, 

Beside  a  meadow  stream, 
With  its  broad  shadow  cotered  o'er 

X  hide  fhuu  summer's  beaoi. 

The  gnj  plume  of  the  grass 

Is  waving  not  at  all : 
The  breew*  speak  not  if  they  pais. 

And,  aye,  the  lapsing  fell 
Of  tbe  smiJl  silTer  streamlet,  has 

A  cadence  musical : 
OI  in  the  calm,  the  streamlet  has 
A  cadence  musical  1 

Say,  it  the  harping  o'erf 

Or  are  the  leaeei  all  itillf 
Or  comet  it  from  the  a/camare 

That  eoer-dyhtg  IhriUt 
It  a  the  harp-tlriag  uttert  nwet 
TtUlheTuanmgrilir 

But  lo !  the  giass-plume  sways 

Upon  its  sulk  so  tbin  ; 
The  broad  leaf  o'  the  sycamore  plays. 

That  silent  all  bath  been. 
And  the  singing  brook  from  its  Bowerj  way*J 

Drean^y  mnmun  iD>  _  . 
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Pmti^f-'Tki  ZaJff  mi  At  Barp. 

Up  from  the  fu  louth-weit 

A  breath  begini  to  move, 
From  Heaieo  to  earth  the  rich  beliett. 

Of  eTer-liTuiK  Lore. 
And  >ee  I  the  coro-field  hearea 

In  broad,  ^een  billom  up, 
The  lUrtled  bee,  a-ungia^.  letTaa 

The  nodding  butter-cup  1 

O,  ttoeetlt/,  very  lolmniy, 
A  lonndgrom  on  my  tori 
It  U  the  brook  f  itUtkebtet 
Ii  it  lAe  Harp  I  hear  T 
Say,  it  it  Harp,  or  Brook,  or  Bee, 
Or  tht  Brette  m  the  ear»jitU  near  t 

Deep  in  a  glen  of  willowa 

To  meet  mj  love  I  go. 
Where  the  sound  of  diitant  billowa 

Come*  ligbingly  and  alow. 
And  down  amoog  the  willoiri 

Gomel  the  waterbll  in  anow. 

Beneath  the  vaterUl 
I  linger  for  m;  love. 
The  Toicei  of  the  mllowi  all 

Diicouning  lofV  above, 
Erer  and  aye  the  cuekoo'l  oall 
It  floating  through  the  grove. 

My  love!  I  hear  her  mug 

Amoug  tMewilkwt  tat3mg.' 

It  it  no  iarp — the  ttayelh  long 

To  Ude  her  from  my  Jlndhig. 

Beside  the  rapid  river 

There  ii  an  old  grey  stone, 
A  tilent  signal,  ever. 

To  one,  and  one  alone. 
And  here  she  cometh  never. 

Save  when  the  shade  is  thrown 
Of  the  willow  stem  on  the  river 
Over  that  old  grej  stone. 

O/  ttUme  nhy  ike  itayt— 
For  tee  f  He  tkade  iijm»t 
I  tear  neeet  loumd  a  thouaitd  tuayt 
OJ  Umoet,  a»d  Smtti  oaUii^. 

Those  fioffera  cease — it  dies  I 

I  have  been  fondly  dreaming. 
The  light  14  ^one  from  my  true  love's  eyei— 

Ah,  woel  It  was  but  seeming. 
Thick  steal*  the  snow  from  the  winter  skies, 

Ob  I  Harp,  restore  my  dreaming  I 

Be  still,  oh  still,  and  bear 

The  secret  of  the  siring* ; 
Those  fingets  dip,  0  Udye  dear  ! 

Once  more  within  the  springs— 
The  fountaiiH  of  the  holy  tear 

OhI  hush  thee  while  (he  ling*! 
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MNNKT TBH   WEBTEBN    HILt. 

n  COOL  •opTAaB. 


Ah  !  loDi:  ago,  or  ever  the  Sun  of  Youth 
npn^rtodfroot  Ufe'*  uddcmnv  finnftinei 
it  loDging'  eyea,  uplided,  I  have  bent 


Departodfroot  Ufe'*  uddcmnv  finnament. 
What  loDging'  eyea,  upliHed,  I  oave  bent 
On  that  blue  hiU-top  ;  deeming  that,  in  truth. 


If  I  might  journey  tnere,  deep  I  *hauld  dwell 
Within  the  laiuet'a  glorj',  clothed  with  beam 
Like  holy  angelv,  pictured  in  day  dreanu 
Before  the  throne.     A  needleuUile  (o  tell 
How  oft,  since  then,  on  many  a  mountain  Kid 
1  looked  in  vain  for  gloriet  where  I  trod. 

But  never  on  that  rill-top*  let  me  tread  I 
For  every  itep  were  blaaphemy.    O I  nerer. 

The  dreamt  of  childhood  lii^^  round  ita  bead) 
It  It  u  holy  thing,  and  coueorats  for  avn. 

[We  beg  to  atate  that  oor  well  beloved  coutin,  Coul  Goppagh,  ii  rery  innocent 
of  the  preaent  appearance  of  theie  venidea.  He  bal^  for  a  year  or  two,  bllea 
into  a  lethargy,  and  ha*  been  living  In  a  kind  of  balf-eaTe  balF«ottage  dwelling, 
on  the  coait  under  the  cliSk  at  Portmuck,  He  ii  never  leen  by  day-light,  and, 
only  rarely  by  the  night  patrol  of  the  coatt-guard,  when  he  soraetlmet  appeaia 
flitting  by  them  like  the  ghoft  of  a  departed  mariner,  with  a  long,  spectral  [upe, 
from  which  a  epiiitnal  cloud  fliei  ever  and  auoii  over  the  wavea  in  tbe  moonlighL 
We  paid  bim  a  viait  at  new-jeaT'i  day,  and  found  him  utting  on  the  rocka  at  the 
ea«tem  aide  of  the  iiland  i  and,  after  spending  a  day  or  two  In  hia  retreat,  and  in 
UDoUng  with  him  round  the  clifik  at  night,  left  blm,  as  we  con  aurely  teatiiy,  in 
utter  Ignorance  of  the  aoceatioo  to  the  throne  of  our  Soverdgn  Lady  mctoria. 
Haw  long  hia  fit  may  laat  it  were  hard  to  lay,  though,  when  he  pleaaea  to  come 
among  the  ongoingt  of  men,  there  is  no  eaaier  man  of  the  world.  On 
leaving,  be  preaented  n^  an  a  great  Isvour,  with  a  large  paper  of  n^To-head— the 
real  atnff ;  on  openit^  which,  wo  bund  written  thereon,  and  mneh  defaced,  the 
above  ibyme*.  Fray  let  him  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  and,  wiihing  you  a 
bappy  new  year,  believe  tu  MDcerely  yoan, 

GtSVITTACBBT, 

Trok  Dhit. 
Anthony  Poplar,  Eiq. 

*  The  "  Sallagh  braH,'  near  Lame,  above  who*e  beadi,  ai  wen  over  the  water 
from  lale  Magea,  tlu  long  lumusr  nmieti  are  eztrenuly  beautifnL 
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■COTTUR  BONOS.       IT  TBOKAS  IMUBET. 
MTfOBKNIB  LAV. 

3W«— "  Codt  ap  JO0  Bwm." 

Whea  flnt  n;  dear  Johnnie  am*  into  my  light, 
If;  heart  and  m^  e'en  gat  a  (tound  o'  delighl, 
Sae  kind  were  fau  woroi  and  me  comeljr  hii  fn*o<u— 
Hey,  m/  Johnnie  lad,  cock  up  joor  beaver. 
Nine  o'  the  lave  daured  to  iland  bv  hi*  aide, 
Hii  air  wu  tae  manlf,  it  lUag  a'  their  pride ; 
Kii^  mig-ht  tak  telling  fiae  him  in  behsTio'r— 
Hej,  taj  Jobonie  lad,  ccKk  up  your  beaTsr. 

Down  b;  the  bank  vhere  the  Ian;  willow  iproota. 
We  twa  Mt  and  look'd  in  the  bumle  for  trooti ; 
But  ima*  wai  the  ihare  that  they  had  in  the  matter, 
We  but  gated  on  ilk  other'*  face  in  the  water. 
I  tailed  at  the  wind  for  a  fop-and  a  fule. 
When  it  cam'  to  put  curli  on  the  tap  o'  the  pale ; 
For  it  made  my  taddie'i  dear  image  to  waTer— 
Hey,  my  Johnnie  lad,  cock  up  your  bearer, 

Aroond  me  hi*  arm  he  softly  conveyed, 

Juat  to  lee  how  twnd  look  in  the  trater,  he  aaid ; 

By  right  I  luld  maybe  hae  atoppit  and  chid  hin, 

Bnt  in  troth  nae  heart  had  I  to  forbid  him. 

Baulder  he  grew  lyne,  and  rievit  a  kit*. 

And,  nae  doubt,  to  let  bim  waa  aairl;  amiai  ; 

Bat  hii  breath  than  new  hay  wai  sweeter  in  flavonr, 

Hey,  my  Johnnie  lad,  cock  op  your  beaTcr. 

He  tatild  me  to  look  in  the  pule  at  my  abadei 

And  Towed  that  ai  it  in  my  abaeooe  wad  fiule^ 

8ae  wad  bii  heart  sink  when  I  wai  na  mair  near  him, 

Wi'  a  kindly  blink  o'  my  e'e  to  cheer  him. 

A  promise  I  gied,  and  if*  ane  III  no  break. 

To  gang  to  the  kirk  some  ^id  day  for  hii  nke  ; 

ni  never  find  ane  better  wordy  the  faionr, 

Sae  hey,  my  Johnnie  lad,  cock  up  your  beavei; 


TDBK  THE  ILUB  lONNET  WHA  CAN. 

Tinu—"  Turn  the  Blua  Bonnat.'* 

By  norlan'  knowei  and  by  lawlan'  howes, 

Alween  the  Mull  and  John-o'-Groats, 
There  won*  a  race,  unkent  to  diagrace. 

My  hauld,  my  leal,  and  my  kindly  Scota. 
They  are  the  men,  that  ance  and  again 

For  country  and  king  hae  bled  in  tb«  *an  ; 
Gie  them  a  plea,  and  fair  let  it  be, 

llien,  turn  the  blue  bonnets  wha  can,  wha  eu. 
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1840.]  Seottith  Song*.— By  Tlumat  Smibert. 

Wba  on  the  earth,  o'er  ill  hate  braid  girth. 

But  keng  that  the  Scot  is  gallaal  and  brave? 
Gie  hia  fair  play,  and  gau^  where  he  jaaj. 

He  will  *peel  ere  lang  abuoe  a'  the  lave. 
Ne'er  did  he  itint,  or  ance  look  ahiat. 

In  his  onirard  my  for  the  hce  o'  man. 
Let  him  but  brace  hi*  theires  for  the  race, 

Then,  turn  the  bine  bonnet  wha  can,  wha  can. 


In  peace' 


r,  at  haroe  or  alar, 
to  the  manlj  Scot ) 
He  ptaj*  hiB  part  wi'  a  dauatleu  heart. 

And  Bghu  till  he  wins  or  fa'i  on  the  apot. 
Hoot  may  Urive,  but  few  will  thrive. 

That  crou  him  where  fame's  the  priie  to  he  wan ; 
Show  him  a  cause,  and  his  iword  he  draws, 
Then,  turn  the  blue  bonnet  wha  can,  wha  can. 


■IMBD  YIIIKBBH. 

Tme—"  Eined  TeitneQ." 

The  lasaes  a  laugh,  and  the  carline  flate. 
But  Maggie  was  sittioK  fu'  ourie  and  blate  ; 
Her  •illy  auld  auntie  ihe  couldna'  conteen. 
How  brawlj  she  was  kisaed  yeatteen. 

mtted  yettreen,  kiued  yestreen. 

How  brawlr  the  was  kiiaed  yestreen  j 

She  bletherd  it  ronnd  ta  her  fae  and  her  frien'. 

How  brawly  she  wa>  Ussed  yestreen. 

Young  Maggie  had  keepit  her  trvgt  by  the  tree. 
And  aye  she  had  ferlied  where  Palie  could  be ; 
Bat  now  she  waa  tauld  how  the  sitly  auld  quean. 
By  Pate  himsel'  was  kissed  yestreen  ; 

Kissed  yeitreen.  Ac. 

By  Pate  himiel',  &c 

Iiftiuse  to  his  promise  the  lad  hadna  been. 

How  was  the  carline  kissed  yestreen? 

Sair  dung  wi'  their  daffin',  puir  Maggie  she  rase. 
And  down  the  green  loaning  she  dander'd  her  ways. 
Where  nae  aoc  could  see  her,  or  hear  her  compleen, 
That  gawkie  had  been  kissed  yestreen. 

&ssed  yestreen,  &c. 

That  gawkie,  &c 

Where  nane  could  mak  light  o'  the  tear*  in  hei  een. 

For  carline  being  kissed  yestreen. 

Beside  the  white  birk  she  stood  dowie  and  wae, 
mi  a  voice  at  her  lug  made  her  jump  like  a  rae  ; 
"  O  dinna  gang  frae  me,"  it  whisper'd,  "  my  queen. 
Nor  do  as  you  did  when  kissed  yeitreen  j 

Kissed  yestreen,  &c. 

Nor  do  as  you  did,  Sia. 

A  sair  heart,  Maggie,  to  me  ye  hsa  gi'en. 

By  leavin'  me  lae  when  kissed  yestreen." 
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Secttitk  Songt.^Bg  Thanat  SmOtrt.  [Much 

The  ladle  wa*  doubtTu'  and  donr  for  &  vee, 
Bat  ihe  cried  in  the  end,  wi'  ■  amite  in  hei  c'e-~ 
"  I  believe  mj  ain  laddie,  and  oarena  «  prMB, 
Altbo*  the  carline  waa  kitaed  jeatreen. 

Kissed  yeitreen,  Ac. 

Altbo'  the  oarline,  &o. 

Sin'  ;e  took  her  for  me,  what  for  •hoold  I|Kiie> 

Altbo'  the  auld  jaud  wu  kiiwd  jettreen  ?^ 


BOHNIB  LAD  THAI  1  LOB  DBAl. 

2Vm— "Lorn*,  what  reck  lb;  thee  ^ 

Bonnte  lad  that  I  loe  dear. 

If  ye  maun  cross  the  billow, 
Dinna  gang  and  leave  tdc  here 

To  wear  the  waefu'  willow, 
Tak  the  hand  ye're  yeanied  to  win^ 

For  you  frae  a'  I'll  sever  t 
Fareweel  hame,  and  kttb  and  kin— 

I'm  Willie'a  ain  for  ever ! 

Far  ayont  Ontario's  shore, 

We  will  hae  onr  dwallln' ; 
Strife  (hall  never  dit  our  door. 

Nor  care  come  near  our  hallan. 
They  wi'  love  ne'er  gree  ava. 

And  lore  will  quit  n*  never  ; 
Prien's  and  fees,  fareweel  to  a*— 

I'm  Willie'a  ain  for  ever  I 


•  The  first  veru  of  this  long  is  a  fragment  Uhjaj  Xannahill,  one  word  only  h 
changed  in  it,  to  render  the  sequel  dearar. 
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Cttriontia  of  Lav  Bo<iJe$. 


CVUOSITIES  OF  LAW  IO0I>. 


Tans  ii  no  profeiuon  of  the  itadiei 
of  whioh  the  minority  of  the  cominn- 
nit;  ere  so  utterly  ignorant,  m  thej 
ere  of  the  pimuita  of  a  Lawyer.  Meo 
may,  and  fl-eqn«nt1;  do,  for  their 
•miuemaat,  Acquire  a  imattering  of 
medicine,  or,  for  their  improTement, 
a  amatteriog  of  dlrinitj ;  and  even  if 
tb^  do  not,  the  pursuit*  of  both  the 
diTine  aod  the  diKitor,  are  such  com- 
mon But(jects  of  conversation  that 
ever;  one  knows  MmethioK  about 
them.  But  not  one  in  a  uioosand 
studies  law  for  his  improvement ; 
ftwer  itill  read  it  for  amtuement ;  and 
none  but  professional  men  converse 
about  it.  Black  letter  and  law  calf, 
b  fiutt,  presoit  obstacles  which  not 
«Ten  the  inquisitive  D' Israeli  ventured 
to  overcome,  and  from  no  species  of 
literature  have  fewer  "  Curiositiea," 
been  brought  before  the  public,  than 
that  in  which,  perhaps,  most  are 
to  he  found  vii. — law  books.  Any 
thing  indeed  which  would,  by  itself, 
be  ainnni^in  a  law  book,  is  generally 
M>  nuTounded  with  dry  tecbDioaJittes 
•■  to  b«  rendered,  if  not  wholly  unin- 
telligible, at  least  nnlnterestin?  to  tbe 
generality  of  readers.  Tbe  following 
scraps  tberefbre,  selected  from  among 
mon^  more,  are  lUvetted  of  all  techni- 
caliaes.  to  that  even  those,  which  are 
too  familiar  to  be  curiosities  to  profe»- 
nonal  men,  may  have  at  least  this  r»- 
oommendatiou  to  general  readers,  that 
tbey  would  be  tolerably  c^tun  never 
to  £nd  them  out  for  themselves. 

DIBP01EB  WITH  FAELIAUENT. 

It  Is  remarkable,  that  the  second 
year  of  the  reign  of  our  last  Queen 
gave  rise  to  a  "privilrae  question," 
very  similar  to  that  which  bas  excited 
Rich  attention  so  early  in  tbe  reign  of 
her  present  M^esty.  The  former  dis- 
eoatton.  which  was  alluded  to  in  one 
of  the  debates  on  Mr.  Stockdole'i  case. 
arose  out  of  the  following  drcom- 
stanoes :— >  A  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Adiby,  had  k'onght  on  action  sgainst 
tbe  returning  officer,  at  an  election  in 
Bgckinghamsbirc,  for  refiising  to  ad- 
mit hit  vote.  Several  objections  were 
made,  on  the  part  of  the  defendants ; 
uwng  others,  that  this  being  a  case 
i&ranuiff  a  queftion  about  the  elective 


franchise,  was  a  parliamentary  matter, 
over  wbicb  the  judges  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion. Tbe  court,  which  happened  to 
be  the  Queen's  Bench,  at  first,  de- 
ended  in&vouroftbeoluaction;  buttbe 
detnaion  was  reversed  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  So  great  was  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  Commons  at  this  proceemng, 
that  the;  ordered  Mr.  Mead,  who  had 
been  Ashby's  attorney,  to  be  arrested, 
along  with  the  plaintins  in  several  simi- 
laF  acUons.  An  application  mode  by 
one  of  the  parties  thus  taken  into  cus- 
tody, gave  rise  to  a  question  precisely 
the  same  as  that  which  occurred  in  the 
case  of  the  present  Sheriffs  of  Lon- 
don, via. ; — whether  tbe  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  could  discharge  a  pri- 
soner committed  on  tbe  warrant  of 
tbe  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
This,  the  court  determined  agunst  the 
prisoners ;  but  one  of  them,  whose 
name  was  Paty,  determined  to  appeal 
from  their  decision,  and  ivoposed  to 
bring  a  writ  of  error.  This  proceed- 
iog  provoked  tbe  House  of  Commons 
beyond  measure  i  they  not  only  oom- 
mitted  Mr.  C«sar,  tbe  cursitor,  for  ne- 
glecting to  inform  tbem  that  writs  of 
error  bad  been  applied  for,  but  even 
ordered  the  sei^eaot-at-arms  to  appra- 
bend  ail  tha  baTritleri  who  had  been 
oounsel  for  tbe  prisoners.  Two  of 
tbem,  Mr.  Montague  and  Mr.  Denton, 
were  acoordiugly  token  into  custody ; 
and  another,  Mr.  Letcbmere,  who  was 
afterwards  Attorney- General,  bad,  it 
appears,  a  narrow  escape,  as  the  ser- 
geant-at-arms  informed  the  House  that 
"  he  had  also  like  to  have  taken  Mr. 
Niobolas  Letchmere,  but  that  he  had 
got  out  of  his  chambers,  in  the  Temple, 
two  pur  of  stairs  high,  at  the  back 
window,  by  tbe  help  of  his  sheets  and 
a  rope."  A  Airioua  dispute  followed 
between  the  House  of  Commons  and 
tbe  House  of  Lords ;  and,  aA«r  two 
conferencea,  which  only  made  matters 
worae,  the  Queen  prorogued  tbe  Par- 
liament. A  full  account  of  this  extra- 
ordinary dispute  is  given  by  Mr.  Gale, 
in  his  note  to  Lord  Raymond's  report 
of  the  case— p.  597  &o.  It,  however, 
falls  short  of  Its  modem  copy )  for  the 
attorney's  clerks  were  not  imprisoned. 
It  were  to  be  wished,  that  ever;  dis- 
pute of  this  kiod  had  wUen  tinder  dr- 
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[March 


comrtanceB  u  bonontble  to  the  gentle- 
men of  the  long  robe  ;  but  auch,  on- 
fbrtunatel;,  b  not  the  cu&— though, 
certainly,  uutances  to  the  contru?  are 
only  to  he  fbund  very  &r  back  in  our 
jodinal  histoT]',  when  the  fear  of  Yio- 
lence  had  more  influence  on  the  court 
than  it  can  ever  have  now.  The  most 
disgraceful  occurred  in  the  diiturbed 
reign  of  Richard  II.  A  commission 
of  a  very  extraordinary  nature  had  the 
■auction  of  Parliament,  giving  to  the 
Chancellor,  and  some  other  nobles  who 


B  one  instance  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  in  which  the  House  of 
Lords  reitued  to  sanction  a  bill  "  for 
the  more  effectual  restraining  of  thieves 
from  stealing  timber,"  without  the  id' 
sertion  of  a  clause  saving  (A«tr  om 
privilegei. 


ally  large  powers,  controlling  the 
thority  of  the  king's  ordinary  ministt 
This  commisdon  was  thought  dero- 
gfttory  to  the  royal  prerogative,  and, 
ooDseqaently,  immediately  atWr  the 
dissolution  of  the  Parliament,  the  king 
and  his  ministers  set  about  endeavour- 
ing to  defeat  it.  For  this  purpose,  the 
jodge*  were  summoned  to  attend  the 
idng  at  Nottingham,  and  the  two  chief 
justices  and  three  puisne  judges  did 
attend ;  and,  in  order  to  est^lish  them- 
selves in  the  royal  favour,  gave  the 
most  eztravi^^t  answers  to  qnestiona 
proposed  concerning  the  legal  validity 
of  the  commission.  Amongst  other 
thii^,  they  ^ave  it  as  their  opinion,  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  most  known 
principles  of  the  constitution,  that  all 
who  were  concerned  in  procuring  the 
ofienstve  statute  and  commiuion,  and 
thev  who  moved  the  king  to  consent 
to  it,  should  be  put  to  death :  that  the 
king  only  had  power  to  direct  what  the 
Parliament  were  to  consider,  and  in 
what  order  ;  and  any  who  contradicted 
his  pleasure  in  this,  ought  to  be  pun- 
ished as  traitors :  and  Uiat  no  person 
could  legally  impeach  any  of  the  king's 
officers  or  servants  without  lus  per- 
mission, and  if  any  one  did  so,  he  should 
be  pumshed  as  a  traitor.  This  gross 
prostitution  of  the  sacred  character  of 
a  judge,  as  might  be  expected,  did  not 
pass  unnoticed  when  tne  Parliament 
re-assembled.  The  chief  justice  and 
one  of  the  king's  counsel  were  execut- 
ed, and  all  the  rest  severely  punished. 
A  full  account  of  the  consequences  of 
this  transaction  is  given  in  the  pro- 
oeedings  against  Chief  Justice  'Tre- 
silian  and  others,  in  the  1st  voL  of  the 
State  Trials. 

The  anxiety  of  the  members  of  the 
legislature  to  preserve  their  privileges 
inviolate,  has  occasionally  betrayed 
them  into  odd  mistakes.  Iiord  Ckren- 


Some  of  our  old  law  books  abomid  in 
extraordinary  actions  brought  for  what 
would  now  be  considered  most  trivial 
and  ridiculous  causes  of  complaint. 
There  is  one  case  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.  of  a  man  who  brought  an  action 
against  a  cook  for  selling  him  a  fowl 
which  gave  him  a  sick  stomach,  "  Let 
William  Milburn,"  says  the  record, 
*'  recover   on   his  sworn  bill  of  ccon- 

Slaint,  in  which  he  complains  against 
ohn  Cuttii^  cook,  of  this,  tiiat  he, 
the  said  John,  at  Westminster,  sold  to 
the  SMd  William  one  capon,  boiled, 
unwholesome  and  re-heated,  which  ca- 
pon having  been  dressed  four  days  for 
the  inn  of  our  lord  the  king,  and  then 
again  heated  and  boiled,  was  produced 
for  him,  of  which  when  he  had  eaten, 
he  had  a  horrible  tit  of  vomiting,  so 
that  he  remained  aiA  for  two  weeks : 
he  recovers  twenty  shillings  for  his  d^ 
mages."  Willielmus  Milburn  recnpe- 
ratpn' juratam  billamsuam  inquftque- 
ritur  versus  Johannem  Cutting,  cook, 
de  eo  quod  ipse  Johannes  apud  Weet- 
monaaterium  vendebat  dicto  WiUielmo 
onum  capouem,  pistum,  corraptilnlem, 
et  recalefhctum,  qui  t»po  assatus  per 

Siatuor  dies  in  Hospicium  domini 
egis  et  iternm  caleuctus  et  pistns 
exstitit,  de  quo  postqnam  edit  vomJtum 
horribilem  fecit   ita   quod   infirmator 


Rot.  47.)  RoUe,  who  quotes  this  cu- 
rious case,  (Abrad.  9tb,  p.  69)  adds, 
that  the  judges  afterwards  increased 
the  damages.  "  Et  jeo  aye  eatre  in- 
forme  que  appiert  sur  le  record  a  large 
que  les  justices  eucrease  les  damages." 
It  may  be  a  query  for  the  cunoui, 
whether  the  following  case  from  Sider- 
fin's  reports,  is  the  only  instance  on 
record  of  a  lair's  exerciung  the  sup- 
posed privilege  of  le^  year,  in  asking 
her  lover  to  marry  her.  Cooper 
brought  nn  action  agunst  Wiihar  and 
his  mfe  "■  for  that  the  wife,  maliciously 
intending  to  marry  him,  did  often 
affirm  that  she  was  sole  and  unmarried, 
and  importuned  and  ei^erly  entreated 
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(atrenue  reqnuicit)  him,  the  plaintiff, 
to  ■narr]'  her.  To  wbich  affirmatioD 
he  ^ve  credit,  and  married  her,  vhen 
in  fatA,  she  was  the  nife  of  the  de- 
feodant,  so  that  the  plaintiff  was  much 
troubled  in  mind,  and  put  to  great 
charges,  and  mnch  damnified  in  repu- 
tation." (see  I  SiderT.  375.) 

In  some  of  these  cases  it  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  the  reader  is  more  am- 
used with  the  trivial  nature  of  the  com- 
plaint, or  the  nicety  which  the  court 
re(]iiired  in  the  pleadings.  There  is  a 
cat^  in  which  the  guardian  of  an  in- 
&at  brought  an  action  against  a  barber 
for  cDtting  off  the  child  s  hair.  The 
defence  made  was,  that  the  child  was 
more  than  uxteen  jrears  of  ^e,  and  had 
■greed  with  him,  the  defendant,  for 
aiz-pence,  that  he  should  have  license 
to  take  two  ounces  of  her  hair.  This 
plea  was  adjudged  to  be  bad  in  point 
of  law,  because  an  infant  could  not 
give  a  license,  though  she  might  agree 
with  the  barber  to  be  trimmed.  (3  Keb. 
369.) 

It  ma;  be  observed,  that  the  most 
ooriona  cases  are  not  the  oldest.  Jn 
TeiT  ancient  times,  all  the  forma  of 
action  th«i  in  use,  were  preserved  in 
the  register  of  writs  ;  and  a  plaintiff 
seldom  ventured  to  bring  his  cause  in- 
to conrt,  if  it  did  not  come  within  apre- 
c«dent  to  be  found  in  that  venerable 
coUectioa.  But  after  the  statute  of 
Westminster,  2,  directbg  the  clerks 
in  Chaneerj  to  issue  new  writs  adapted 
to  whatever  new  case  might  be  brought 
before  them,  nnmbera  of  new  and 
strange  causes  began  to  be  tried,  and 
tbe  species  of  action  brought  into  use 
by  the  statute,  became  one  of  the  most 
freaaeut  of  all.  Custom  has  now  pre- 
scribed forms  for  most  of  the  varieties 
which  have  arisen  in  consequence ;  and 
modem  books  of  precedents  in  a  man- 
ner begin  to  snppi;  the  place  of  the 
r«g^tmm  breviiun,  so  that  it  is  soon 
after  the  passmg  of  the  statute  that  we 
find  the  most  novel  and  amoung  law 

Bat  the  most  interesting  to  tbege- 
aeral  reader  are  criminal  cases.  The 
feUowing  is  from  Moor,  p.  7'S4.  A 
man  and  his  wifb  had  Uved along  time 
together;  and  tiie  man,  having  at 
length  spent  his  substance,  and  hvii^ 
in  great  necessity,  said  to  his  wife  that 
be  was  now  weary  of  his  life,  and  that 
he  would  kill  hunself.  The  wife  said 
that  ib»  would  die  with  him ;  where- 
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upon  he  prayed  her  that  she  would  go 
and  hrin^  some  ratsbane,  and  they 
would  drink  it  together  ;  which  she 
accordingly  did,  and  she  put  it  into 
drink,  and  they  both  drank  of  it.  The 
husband  died ;  but  the  woman  took 
salad  oil,  which  made  her  vomit,  and 
she  recovered.  Query — Is  this  murder 
in  the  wife  ? 

The  leading  case  upon  this  subject, 
I — the  distinction  between  murder  and 
manslaughter — is  Mawgridge's  given 
in  Kelyng,  p.  119.  The  circumstances 
were — Mavgridge  and  Cope  were  in 
the  guard-room  of  the  Tower,  with  a 
woman  of  Cope's  acquaintance,  whom 
Mawgrid^e  amYmted ;  Cope  there- 
upon desired  Mawgridge  to  forbear ; 
but  he  refused  to  do  so,  and  demanded 
satisfaction  from  Cope,  for  his  inter- 
ference. Cope  told  him  it  was  not  a 
convenient  time  or  place ;  upon  iriuch 
Mawgridge  rose  up  and  was  leaving 
the  room,  when  he  turned  round  and 
flung  a  bottle  at  Cope's  head,  and  im- 
metbately  after  rushed  on  him  with  his 
sword  and  stabbed  him,  inconsequence 
of  which  he  died.  But  the  jury  further 
found  that  between  the  Wow  with  the 
bottle  and  the  stabbing  with  the  sword. 
Cope,  who  had  no  sword  in  his  hand, 
had  flung  another  bottle,  which  hit 
Mawgri:^  and  broke  his  head.  And, 
upon  this  circumstance,  arose  the  ques- 
tion, whether  it  was  murder  or  man- 
slaughter committed  by  Mawgridge. 
After  very  long  dehberation,  it  was 
determined  it  was  murder. 

Amoi^  the  legal  proceedings  once 
frequent,  but  now  disused,  are  indict- 
ments for  scolding.  The  punishment 
for  this  offence  was  the  "  tumbrel "  or 
"  cucking  stool,"  corrupted  into  "  duck- 
ing BtooV'  because  it  was  used  to  duck 
the  women  convicted  of  scolding  iti  a 
miry  pond.  One  of  the  compilers 
of  Ruff  head's  dictionary,  mentions 
having  seen  one  of  these  instruments  in 
Warwickshire.  It  consisted  of  a  long 
beam,  on  a  fulcrum,  with  one  end 
extending  to  the  centre  of  a  pond,  to 
which  the  stool,  on  which  tne  con- 
demned soold  was  seated,  was  attached. 
The  instrument  was  also  called  a 
"  castigatory." 

onit  lABBAROtra  cdstoks. 
No  person,  who  has    visited    the 
Tower  of  London,  can  have  failed  to 
remark  the  many  instruments  of  tor- 
ture now  dtewn  there  u  curiositiM  | 
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bnt,  DOtwithiUndii^  tho  opidi 
manj  weat  lawyers,  and  unong  the 
reetj  Blackstoiie,  there  seemi  to  bo 
rerr  good  r«uoa  for  believii^  that 
their  uae  wu  not  alwiiji  regarded  in 
the  Mine  light  in  which  it  is  at  tba 
present  day.  The  preience  of  soma 
of  these  in  lh«  Tower  is,  indeed,  so- 
connted  for— having  been  brought  to 
England  by  the  dukes  of  Eieter  and 
Suffolk,  ministers  of  Henry  VI.,  who 
made  an  attempt  to  introduce  the  civil 
law  into  England  ;  and  the  rack,  wUch 
is  there  sWU,  was  c^ed  in  deriuoa 
"the  duke  of  Exeter's  daughter." 
(Black,  4.  831.)  They  were,  however, 
used  as  instruments  of  law,  in  that 
reign;  for  Fuller,  in  hi*  Worthies, 
Cp.  917)  mentions  the  case  of  one 
Hawkins,  who  was  then  tortured  to 
extort  evidence ;  and  some  arguments, 
which  shew,   that  their  use  was  more 

Eeneral  than  is  usually  supposed,  may 
s  found  in  Barrington's  Observations 
on  the  Statutes  <p.  56).  It  is  com- 
monly supposed  that  torture  Is  one  of 
the  evils  guarded  asunst  in  Magna 
Cbarta ;  but  the  only  reason  for  the 
supposition  is  Sir  Edward  Coke's  in- 
terpretation of  a  passage  in  that  cele- 
brated statute.  The  words  are,  that 
"  no  free  man  shall  be  destroyed  ex- 
cept by  Ae  legri  judgment  of  his  peers, 
or  by  law" — "  nullus  liber  homo  des- 
traatur  nisi  per  legale  judicium  parium 
BUorumautperle^mterrtB;"  and '"de- 
stroyed," according  to  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  means  tortured,  as  well  as  killed 
or  maimed  (2nd  Instlt.  48). 

But  whether  judicial  torture,  pro- 
perly so  criled,  was  ever  a  part  of  our 
judical  system,  or  not,  there  cwuiot 
be  the  least  doubt  of  the  existence  of 
a  practice  just  as  barbarous,  called 
"peine  fort  et  dure."  This,  which  is 
vulgarly  called  "preasmg  to  death," 
consisted  in  placing  the  accused,  in  case 
he  refused  to  plead,  naked,  on  his  back, 
with  a  hollow  under  his  head,  in  a  low 
dark  chamber  in  the  prison,  and  putting 
on  his  body  as  great  a  weight  as  he 
oould  hear  and  mure,  (so  ran  the  sen- 
tmoe)  and  feedlnc  him  alternately  with 
the  ooareest  bread  and  the  most  filthy 
water  that  could  be  procured.  There 
are  many  instances  of  men  having  un- 
dergone this  savage  punishment,  in 
order  to  save  their  estates  for  the  be- 
nefit of  their  children,  as  they  would 
he  forfeited,  if  the  prisoner,  by  plead- 
ing, submitted  to  a  trial,  and  was  con- 


of     vieted.     The  sentence  Waa,  origioally. 


that  the  delinquent  should  be  tbns  kept 
"till  he  pleaded,"  bnt  it  was  after- 
wards  altered  to  pretiing  "till  he  died" 
(3  Hawk.  pi.  cr.  c.  30.  s.  16.)  Black- 
stone's  very  laudable  seal  for  the  purity 
of  the  English  constitution,  leads  him 
into  a  strange  contoadiction  on  this 
subject  Afler  veir  justly  eipoaing 
the  absurdity  of  the  theory  of  the 
civilians,  that  judicial  torture  original 
ed  in  the  mcroy  of  the  judges,  he  gives 
identically  the  same  reason  for  this 
diabolical  practice  of  pressing  to  death  . 
"that  it  was  intended  as  a  tpecin  of 
mercy  to  the  criminal,  to  deliver  him 
the  sooner  itara  his  torture  1 1"  (Com. 
4,  320.) 

This  harbaroua  praotiee,  no  doubt 
originated  in  the  avarice  of  the  fbndu 
lords,  to  make  the  only  means  by  which 
the  accused  could  save  the  forfeiture 
of  his  lands,  as  frigfatfol  as  possible. 
From  the  same  source  arose  the  follow- 
ing indecent  brutality,  given  in  Co. 
Littleton  (390  n.):— "  In  an  appeal  of 
death,  the  defendant  waged  battle,  ind 
was  sisin  in  the  field ;  yet  judglnnit 
was  given  that  he  should  he  hanged,  tot 
otherwise  the  Lord  ixMld  not  lunt  a 
writ  ofeiahgat." 

To  the  honw  of  our  judges,  how- 
ever, peine  fort  et  dure  wss  never  in- 
flicted, till  every  other  means  of  maUng 
the  prisoner  plead  had  been  tried  In 
vain  (  nor  do  they  seem  to  have  been 
very  scmpulous  as  to  the  means  they 
employed  for  this  humane  purpoM,  as 
appears  by  the  following  note.  In 
Kelyng  (p.  37)  i—"  At  the  same  tea- 
sions,  George  Moriey,  being  indicted 
fbr  robbing,  refVised  to  plea^  and  his 
two  thumbs  were  tied  together  with 
whipcord,  that  the  pain  of  that  might 
compel  him  to  plead ;  and  he  was  sent 
away  so  tied,  and  the  minister  per- 
suaded to  go  to  him  and  persuade  bim, 
and  an  hour  aAcr  he  was  brought  again 
and  pleaded  g  and  this  was  sud  to  be 
the  constant  practice  at  Nev^te."  It 
may  be  addea,  that  the  whole  prooeei 
is  now  abolished  by  statute,  and  the 
court  empowered  to  enter  a  plea  of 
"  not  guilty,"  If  the  prisoner  himself 
stands  mute. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  that  the 
punishment  of  sendinff  to  the  galleys 
was  also  once  practised  in  Encland,  as 
appears  firom  a  statute  of  Elizabeth 
(48  Elii.  0.  14) ;  and  Lord  Coke,  in 
his  third  Institute,  mentions  it,  without 
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Ctioe  was,  prol>ab1j,  discontinued 
I  ib  iiicraiiTetiietice,  at  ^tUiM  such 
u  vta  In  UM  in  the  Mediterruie»n,  ve 
unfit  fbr  tha  nitTigation  of  our  km. 
The  word  ''■KoXVoMrj,"  now  used  to 
ttgnifj  ajumble-of  noDiense,ori^iukJlT 
meant  a  meal  of  coatn  Tictualii  sucn 
H  wu  givm  to  galle;  slaves  (lee  Ruff. 
diot.)  The  nearly  sjonjmoui  word, 
*'hot<Apot>"  (vul^rlj  hotchpotoh)  il 
well  known  to  have  a  limilar  origin. 

Two  other  barbarous  customs  which 
ones  fonned  a  part  of  our  law,  were 
ordeala,  and  trial  by  battle.  The  last 
ituUncc  of  the  former  occurred,  it  is 
balieredi  in  king  John's  reign  (see  Hole 
149) ;  though  Baningtoa  remarks, 
tikat  A  Te«tig«  of  it  was  retained  in  the 
formal  phrase,  used  by  a  orinunal  od 
bU  arraignment,  when  asked  bow  he 
would  be  tried ;  the  answer)  "  by  God 
and  my  country,"  being  a  corruption 
of «  by  God  w  my  country,"  i.e.,  by 
ordeai,  or  by  jury.  But  the  equally 
absurd  trial  by  battle,  waa  not  abolished 
till  late  in  the  reign  of  George  III. 
(Stat.59,G.lII.c.45.)  Two  instances, 
in  iriilch  it  wu  attempted  to  be  put  in 
aotnal  practiee,  occurred  In  the  reign 
of  Oiarlei  I.,  and  are  ^ran  at  length 
'  r  Rnihworth,  in  hie  historical  colleo- 
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One  wu  an  iq)peal  of  treason  (An, 
7mo.  Chas.  1st)  between  Lord  Rea 
and  Mr.  Darid  Rameay,  which  was 
ocmdnoted  with  an  inmiensity  of  cere- 
mwty.  The  partiea  were  to  fight  with 
two  BWordS)  a  sprar,  and  a  dagger, 
"each,"  at  the  chronicle  informs  us, 
"with  a  point."  Tb^  might  also 
hare  defensive  armour  if^  tbey  pleased. 
Lord  Rea,  who  was  plaintiff,  was 
flirther  allowed  a  surgeon  with  oint' 
mentSt  a  pavilion  to  rest  himself,  and 
witka  to  refresh  himself:  beside  an 
antumrer  in  attendance  with  nvls, 
hammer,  and  llle,  and  last  of  all  scis- 
tan,  bodkin,  needles  and  thread,  and  a 
tailor  1  In  addition  to  all  tlds,  bis 
eomuel  were  to  be  with  him  in  the 
Held,  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the 
ootnuel  In  Uiis  last  great  judicial  duel 
were  moatly  Irishmen.  Their  names 
■M  given  by  Rushwortli,  and  among 
tbna  are  one  Irish  peer.  Lord  Mayo  j 
two  aons  of  Irfdi  peers,  Mauriee  Roch 
csd  DonaongA  M'Carthy,  and  another 
gentleman,  whoaa  name  intUoates  his 
oanntry,  Donnough  O'Connor,  SUgo ) 
nwog  hi*  oonuel  wu  alao  the  cele- 


brated legal  antiquarian  Sdden.  After 
nearly  as  much  pleading  as  would  be 
found  in  a  modern  chancery  suit  they 
join  issue,  each  by  telling  the  other 
that  "  he  lies  falsely,'  whereupon  they 
are  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace,  and 
stay  at  different  pu'ts  of  the  city  till 
the  day  appointed  for  the  duel.  How- 
ever, befbre  the  day  arrived,  the  king 
put  an  end  to  this  farrago  of  solemn 
absurdi^  by  revoking  the  commission 
of  the  Lord  Marshal,  befbre  whose 
rvtl 
_^  idcoramittingbothplain- 
tifF  and  defendant  to  the  tower,  and 
no  fiirther  steps  appear  ever  to  have 
been  taken  in  the  matter. 

The  other  attempt  to  have  a  legal 
duel,  in  the  same  reign,  was  in  a  civil 
caBe,(Lilburn  b,  Claxton,)  and  the  cham- 
pions were  hired,  to  tight  with  sandbags, 
and  batons ;  but  this  also  was  put  a  stop 
to  by  the  good  sense  of  the  king,  who 
wrote  to  the  judses  to  prevetTt  it  if 
possible,  and  the  clerk  purposely  made 
a  mistake  in  the  record,  so  that  it  could 
not  immediately  take  place,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  parties  to  the  suit 
seem  to  have  let  the  matter  drop. 

From  this  time  it  is  believed  trial 
by  battle  was  totally  disused,  till  re- 
vived in  the  case  of  a  most  atrocious 
murder,  a  short  time  before  the  pass- 
ing of  the  statute  for  its  abolition.  A 
man  of  the  name  of  Thornton,  had 
abused  and  murdered,  under  circum- 
stances of  the  greatest  aggravation,  a 
girl  of  the  name  of  Mary  Ashford. 
Though  the  evidence  for  the  prosecu- 
tion was  supposed  to  be  irresistible, 
the  ingenuity  of  his  counsel  sated 
him,  and  he  was  acqiutted  on  the  in- 
dictment. However,  as  the  public  In 
general  hod  no  doubt  of  his  guilt,  a 
subscription  was  entered  into  to  bring 
the  matter  again  forward,  which  it  was 
allowable  to  do  by  the  old  form  of  an 
appeal  of  murder,  to  be  prosecuted  by 
William,  the  brother  of  Mary,  Ash- 
ford. This  was  one  of  the  modes 
of  proceeding  in  which  wager  of  battle 
bod  been  formerly  permitted.  Aah- 
ford  was  very  weak  and  delicate,  while 
Thornton  was  an  immensely  powerM 
man,  and  as  there  was  no  doubt  of  the 
caae  going  against  him  if  it  was  brousbt 
to  a  second  trial,  he  availed  himself  of 
this  antiquated  right,  and  challenged 
the  appellant ;  the  judges,  though  ex- 
ceedingly unwilling  to  allow  the  right, 
etpeoluly  in  a  case  of  such  Mrecity, 
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were  obliged  to  admit  that  it  wu  still 
legal ;  and  ai  it  would  have  been  the 
height  of  madness  in  Aihford  to  ac- 
cept the  cIialleQKe  of  one  to  much  hi* 
superior  in  bodilj  strength,  the  mur- 
derer was  EofTered  to  depart  without 
farther  moleatatioo.  Tliia  was  in  the 
year  1818,  the  facta  of  the  ease  ma; 
be  found  in  the  Newgate  Calender 
(vol.  4,  p.  22T). 

This  practice  would  certainl;  not 
liave  continued  so  long  the  letter  of  the 
law,  if  the  good  sense  of  the  nation 
had  not  practicaUj  discontinued  it. 
When  the  court  of  cluTslr;  was  in  its 

EaliQ;  dajia,  drcumstauce*  m  ust,  indeed, 
ave  frequently  occurred  to  show  its 
utter  absurdity.  Baningtou  in  his 
comment  on  the  statute,  "  de  oiagnis 
asusis  et  duellis,"  quotes  from  Graf- 
ton's Chroniclei  a  storj  of  a  dtiien  of 
London,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI., 
who  was  *ery  tall  and  strong,  but  a 
great  cowud,  while  his  opponent  was 
ver;  short  and  weak,  but  whose  coor- 
age  was  as  great  as  his  body  was  small. 
The  big  man's  friends  fearing  his  little 
modicum  of  courage  might  ooze,  like 
Acre's,  through  the  points  of  his  fingers 
on  the  day  of  trial,  detennined  to  make 
him  drunk,  and  so  .dosed  him  with 
wine,  that  his  diminutive  antagonist 
with  ease  threw  him  down,  and  beat 
away  tiU  the  judges  decided  the  cause 
in  his  favour. 

Coke  speaks  most  harshly  of  the  il- 
legality and  impropriety  of  private 
duels,  but  does  not  think  so  ill  of  pub- 
lie  ones,  especially  Iratween  crowned 
heads,  as  may  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing catalogue  of  royal  challenges : — 
Kim;  Edward  III.  in  the  sizfeenth  year 
of  his  reign,  having  war  with  the 
Prenoh  King,  for  his  right  to  the  king- 
dom of  France,  out  of  the  greatness 
of  his  mind,  for  the  iove  of  his  sub- 
jects, the  saving  of  their  blood  and  in 
^>eedy  trial  of  the  right,  offered  the 
single  combat  with  the  French  King  ; 
but  he  refused  it.  So,  after  long  and 
chargeable  wars  between  the  crowns 
of  England  and  France  for  the  right 
of  the  kingdom  of  France,  it  was  on 
honourable  offer  which  King  Richard 
II.  made  to  Charles  the  French  King  ; 
first,  either  a  single  combat  between 
the  two  kings  ;  second,  or  a  combat 
between  the  two  kings  and  three  of 
their  uncles  on  either  side  ;  third,  or 
that  a  fit  day  and  place  might  be  as- 
rigned  when  under  the  uiuvenol  con* 


flict  of  both  their  ormiea,  an  eod 
might  be  put  to  the  war.  The  Dnke 
of  Lancaster,  acoordii^  to  his  o(»ii> 
mission,  mode  these  offers  from. the 
King  of  England  to  King  Charles  c^ 
France ;  but  he  was  «  auditos  sed  non 
ezauditus;"  for  Kii^  Cliarles  liked 
none  of  these  offers.  And  A.D.  1186, 
PhiUp>  King  of  France,  sent  this  chal- 
lenge  to  one  Richard  I. :  that  King 
RicWd  should  choose  five  for  his  part, 
and  ha,  the  Ring  of  France,  should 
appoint  five  for  his  part,  which  might 
fight  in  the  lists  for  all  matters  in  con- 
troversy between  them,  for  the  avoid- 
ing  of  shedding  of  more  guiltless  blood. 
Kmg  Richard  accepted  the  offer,  with 
condition  that  either  king  might  be  of 
the  number ;  but  tliis  condition  would 
not  be  granted. — 3  Instit.  159. 

Amon^  barbarous  practices  nwht 
be  mentioned  several  of  the  punish- 
ments fbrmerlv  in  use  in  England,  «•- 
pecially   the   oisgusting  mnt&tion  of 


wiiatever  relates  to  law  and  lawyers. 
It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  ac- 
count for  many  extravagant  notiaii*, 
concerning  legal  mattero,  ent«Ttauwd 
hv  otherwise  well-informed  pe<^l«. 
"rhere  are,  however,  a  lew  for  whkii 
probable  reasons  may  befbuod:  ex.gr. 
The  common  opinion  that  butcher* 
and  surgeons  ore  predaded  from  nt- 
ting  on  juries  from  the  cruel  nature  of 
their  pursuits,  seems  to  liave  originated 
in  the  statute  5,  Henry  VIlI.,eiempt- 
ing  medical  men  from  compulsory  at. 
tendance  on  juries,  which  privilege 
was  given  to  them  to  prevent  mteifrr- 
enoe  with  their  attendance  on  th^ 
patients.  The  belief  that  tlie  corpse 
of  a  debtor  may  be  seized  under  a 
common  execution,  appears  to  have 
arisen  from  the  words  used  in  the  writ 
of  capias,  that  the  sheriff  should  seiie 
the  body  of  the  defendant,  &o.,  whieb, 
it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  Sl^,  means 
only  the  living  body,  aim  not  lua  oorpH. 
The  belief  that  it  is  penal  to  carry  an 
air  gun  or  dark  lanthom,  (more  com- 
mon in  England  than  in  Ireland,)  pro- 
bably owes  its  origin  to  the  statute  of 
Henry  VII.  aguiMt  nriTiog  cro»- 
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bowg,  and  to  Guy  Fswlies  havins  hft-a 
detected  with  a  dark  lanthom.  Itwaa 
Tery  nnerallj  thought  that  the  lately 
abolished  ceremony  of  a  common  re- 
covery conusted  in  selling  an  estate  to 
the  crier  of  the  cowt  for  a  sparrow- 
hawk.  It  is  true,  the  crier  generally. 
and  the  sparrow-hawk  very  frequently, 
formed  a  part  of  the  fiction  ;  but  nei- 
ther were  indispeiuable,  and,  at  any 
rate,  they  appeared  in  very  different 
parte  of  the  ceremony,  and  the  estate 
was  not  supposed  to  have  been  sold  to 
the  crier,  but  by  him. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  the  ere- 
dnUty  of  the  non-professional  on  Iwal 
matters  is  fiilljr  equalled  by  the  sim- 
plicity of  some  of  our  older  lawyers  on 
other  sabjects.  Every  one.  knows  that 
the  substance  called  whalebone  is  fomid 
in  the  jaws  of  the  whale.  When  a 
whale  is  fonnd  on  onr  coasts  it  does 
not  go,  like  other  royal  fish,  entirely  to 
the  kins,  but  the  head  only  belongs  to 
his  majesty,  and  the  tail  to  the  queen, 
the  reason  of  which  division  is  said  to 
be  to  furnish  the  royal  wardrobe  with 
whalebone!  (See  t  Black.  Com. 223.) 
In  the  greatest  of  law  books,  Co.  Lit- 
tleton, it  is  said,  that  protections  may 
be  allowed  to  a  woman  as  being  a  ne- 
cessary attendant  on  a  camp,  if  she  be 
a  midwife.  (Co.  Litt.  130.)  What 
in  the  name  of  common  sense  could  an 
arm;  on  the  campaign  want  with  mid- 
wif^?  The  solemn  simplicity  with 
which  trifles  are  recorded  in  the  older 
r^Mtrters  cannot  fail  often  to  amuse 
the  reader.  When  all  the  judges  in 
Ei^land  were  smnmoned  to  attend  the 
trial  of  Lord  Morle;  before  his  peers, 
fbr  murder,  (An.  18,  Car.  2,)  they 
met  to  consider  the  points  of  law  likely 
to  arise  in  that  most  important  case  ; 
their  resolutions  are  given  by  Kelyng, 
(Rep.  p.  64,)  among  which  the  follow. 
tag  Ls  recorded  with  the  utmost  gra^ 
TJty ; — "  We  were  to  attend  at  the 
trj-al  in  our  scarlet  rubes,  and  the  chief 
judges  with  their  collars  of  SS,  which 
I  did  accordingly ;  but  my  Lord  Bridge- 
man  was  absent,  beinK  suddenly  taken 
with  the  gout ;  the  Chief  Baron  had 
not  his  collar  of  SS.  having  left  it  be- 
iuod  him  in  the  country ;  but  we  were 
all  in  scarlet ;  but  nobody  had  a  collar 
of  SS.  but  myself  for  the  reasons 
aforeaud." 

Bat  as  an  instance  of  simplicity,  if 
tha  Mitlior  believed  it  himself,  the  fol- 
VoL.  XV. 
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lowing  ertract  A-om  an  old  continen- 
tal work,  not  a  law  book,  defies  com- 
petition:—"  The  English,"  says  the 
writer,  ''  .'u-e  not  dragged  to  the  place 
of  execution,  but  run  there  themselves 
and  die  laughing  and  singing,  cracking 
jokes,  and  quizzing  the  bratanders. 
When  (he  executioners  are  absent  they 
frequently  hang  themttlves !"  "  Aa 
loca  supplicii  non  ducuntur  Angli  sed 
eurimt,  ridendoqne  cantando  face- 
tiis  spagendo  et  circumstantibus  insul- 
tando  moriuntur ;  uhi  desunt  camifices 
seipsos  axpe  suspendunt."  Holbergii 
op.  t.  2,  118. 

Apropos  of  mistakes.  It  may  be 
worth  mentioning,  that  the  real  nature 
of  the  court  of  star-chamber  is  ver^ 
generally  mistaken,  and  the  error  is 
not  a  little  encouraged  by  the  tone  in 
which  many  of  our  English  historians 
speak  of  it.  This  court  was  in  reality 
not  nearly  so  bad  as  is  usually  supposed. 
No  doubt  its  powers,  which  were  very 
ill  defined,  were,  especially  in  its  latter 
days,  exercised  by  unprincipled  judget 
in  a  most  arbitrary  manner  ;  but  ne- 
vertheless, many  of  its  derasions  are 
law  at  the  present  day_,  and  quoted  a* 
the  very  first  authorities  on  the  differ- 
ent points  to  which  they  maj  relate  ( 
(ex.  gr.  Twynne's  Case,  3  Co.  60) 
and  it  may  be  added,  that  Lord  Bacon 
in  his  life  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  com- 
mends it  most  highly.  Its  abuses  seem 
to  have  been  chiefly  in  the  exercise  of 
its  criminal  jurisifictiDn  which  was 
very  large  and  indefinite.  The  statutes 
(3  H.  VIl.  c.  I,  and  21  H.  VIII.  c.  2) 
confirming  its  authority  after  reciting 
that  "the  Idog  remembereth  how  by 
reason  of  unlawfiil  maintenances,  giY' 
ing  of  living  signs  and  tokens,  retun- 
era  by  indenture,  promises,  oaths,  wri- 
tings, and  other  embraceries  of  his 
subjects,  untrue  demeanbgs  of  sherifii 
in  making  pannells,  and  untrue  returns 
by  taking  money  by  juries,  the  policy 
of  the  realm  is  much  subdued,"  gives 
the  court  power  to  punish  all  "rout*, 
riots,  forgeries,  maintenances,  embra- 
ceries, perjuries,  and  other  such  mi»> 
demeanors  ;"  and  it  is  evident,  that 
under  such  a  catalognei  the  judges 
might  include  whatever  offence  Uiey 

C'  sed.  They  used  the  license  pret^ 
ly,  aa  it  appears  (per  C.  J.  Richard- 
son, Hetly  ue,  &e.)  that  spitttagin 
the  face  was  one  of  the  crimM  of  Wnich 
they  took  oognizance. 
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iHOBVinTT  or  TBI  rusaTHooD. 

Prom  tbe  time  when  tbe  prtetdiood 
tofX  obtained  a.  footing  in  England,  un- 
der William  tbe  CoDqueror,  till  the 
Reformation  put  an  end  to  their  au- 
Oiorit^  in  die  dajs  of  Henry  VIII. 
ecclesiastical  prerogative*  were  a  fer- 
tile lonrce  of  dispute  with  the  crown 
wd  lay  uobihty.  With  tha  political 
encroachments  of  the  clergy,  e»ery 
reader  of  EngUsh  history  is  nmiliar ; 
bnt  there  are  leveral  minor  matters 
irtiich  do  not  fall  so  much  within  the 

Crince  of  tbe  political  as  the  legal 
orian,  which  are  yet  verr  curious, 
Bi  exhibiting  the  exercise  of  dilFerent 
weapons  in  the  tame  stmggle,  and 
which  have  left  much  more  lasting 
traces  of  their  existence.  Allthat  the 
direats  and  power  of  prelates  and  le- 
gates effected  has  passed  away,  and  onr 
longs  are  not  lilcmy  ever  again  to  do 
homage  at  a  priest's  tomb,  or  hold  the 
Pope's  stirrup ;  but  many  things  whi<;h 
Ae  sabtletv  and  ingenuity  of  the  priest- 
hood originally  introduced  have  be- 
eome  so  incorporated  witii  the  main 
body  of  our  laws,  that  it  has  been  found 
fanpiMsible  entirely  to  remove  them. 
The  quibble  whidi  justifies  the  recent 
uaumptioQ  of  tbe  titie  of  "  Archbishop 
of  Tnam,"  by  a  Roman  Catholic, 
that  it  Bvoida  the  penalty  which  the 
law  imposes  on  a  Romiih  priest  for  as- 
suming tbe  title  of  a  Protestant  dig- 
mtary,  because  there  is  now  no  Pro- 
testant Archbishop  of  T\utm^  is  a  mo- 
dem sample  which  m'lght  find  many  a 
precedent  in  the  history  of  ecclesias- 
tical encroachment,  for  as  Sir  E.  Cotce 
said,  BO  long  since,  the  priesthood 
"were  always  in  this  to  be  commended 
that  tbey  ever  bad  of  their  counsel  the 
most  learned  men  tbey  could  get."  (2 
lustltut  75.) 

Od*  remrkable  iimo*atioQ  which 


Dsl  code  wa*  tbe  well  known    pri- 
vilege called  benefit  of  olcrgy.     This 
was  first  claimed  m  being  a  scriptoral      bad  merely  to  be 
0OvmH>d>  and  the    autEority  quoted      bis  own  iri«idB,  . 
for  it  wa«  the  text  "  touch  not  mine      tbe  ordinarr   as 
(■ojnted    and  d«    my    pr<^>bet4    no 
harm,"  from    this  was    derived  the 
Blip'", "  saoerdotes  aregibus  honorandi 
sunt  non  jndicaodi,"  under  which  tbe 
deripr  clMmed  to  be  exempted  from 
■U  iMbjeotion  to  a  lay  tribunal  |  but 
SB  thev  could  escape  punishment  just 
as  wdU  by  first  submitting  to  a  trial 


and  then  cltJming  thur  jriTilage,  th^ 
generally  thought  it  wiser  to  avail 
tbemeelvea,  in  the  first  iastaiiee,  of  the 
chance  of  clearing  their  character  bf 
acquittal,  and  if  tbey  &Ued  in  this, 
have  recoursa  to  tbe  beoefit  of 
clergy,  to  avoid  the  penalty  of  tknr 
offence.  Originally  this  [mvilege  was 
claimed  by  those  (mly  who  were  a«ta- 
alty  in  orders,  but  for  obvious  re*aoD*i 
it  was  soon  foand  omtvenient  to  have  it 
extended  to  tbe  servants  am]  lay  bre- 
thr«i  connected  with  religioiis  honaea, 
and  afterwards  to  all  wmi  could  read 
— the  latter  change,  at  tbe  period 
when  it  was  made,  adding  bat  little 
to  its  extent,  as  few,  except  eccleeia*> 
ties  were  then  instructed  even  in 
reading.  As  tbe  people  beeame  a  Uttb 
better  educated,  and  ooosequentlj  mora 
persms  enabled  to  claim  this  right, 
a  new  change  was  introduced  in  favor 
of  the  Priesthood  who  were  allowed 
their  clum  at  often  as  tbey  were  aoe»- 
sed,  while  the  laity  were  pvmkled 
to  pray  ben^t  of  clergy  but  once,  and 
were  then  b-anded  on  the  hand,  aa  a 
mark  by  which  they  might  be  knows, 
if  tbey  attempted  to  avail  theoMelves 
of  it  a  second  time.  This  distinctie« 
was  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Hem7 
tbe  VU.  but  tbe  following  re^|a 
brought  tbe  Reformation,  and  it  was 
abolished  and  all  who  eacaped  nndtt 
theprayerof  clergy  were  branded  alike. 
'The  ccrratoniea  with  which  baoeAt 
of  clergy  was  accompanied,  onderwait 
umilar  cbangea.  Originally  when  it 
was  confined  tothoeeactuailyiDordeni 
if  tbe  criuunal  was  guilty,  he  ot' 
to  the  authority  of  the  lay  tribui 
was  accordingly  handed  over  to  bil 
clerical  superior  to  punish  him.  ThiM 
followed  the  ceremony  called  "  Pnr> 
gatioD,"  which  consisted  ia  the  crini- 
nal  swearing  that  he  was  Innocent,  end 
getting  twelve  others  to  awew  thii 
they  believed  bin,  after  which  if  he 
be  produeed  him,  and 


they  b 
bada 


A  then  absolved  hj 
ue  oromary  as  a  matter  of  eauree. 
This  mocku7,  which  amomted  b>  ■•• 
coring  impunity  for  (be  offcRoes  of  ee- 
clesiastics  became  modiied  as  the  rigkl 
to  benefit  of  clergy  became  more  ex- 
tended, but  was  kept  up  in  so^  fbm 
till  tbe  reign  of  Eltt*betb,  whn  Pur- 
gation by  the  ordinary  was  fiuHy 
abolished.  During  all  ibk  tiow  women 
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were  excladed,  u  diej  could  never 
hkve  been  luj^Kiied  to  be  in  orden, 
wUcil  was  the  fiction  on  irhich  tlia 
rirht  had  been  extended  to  all  men 
VDo  could  read  ;  tbej'  were  nllowed 
clergy  Sat  in  the  reign  of  WiliiaEQ 
4od  Marr.  The  lut  ch«age  wu  al- 
lowing clergy  to  nil  prisonn^  chuyed 
with  partictuar  offenceit  whether  they 
Goold  read  or  not,  uid  with  this  alt»- 
ration  was  aboliihed,  the  ceremony  of 
Kndii^  B,  clergyman  with  &  book  to 
examine  the  accused  in  reading.  The 
Bcntence  chosen  for  tlui  purpose  wm 
gcnerallj  the  text ".  miserere  raei  Deus" 
wfaicli  wu  thence  called  "  the  neck 
verse."  Theslatuteseflectii^thMeim- 
proTcmmta,  empowered  the  judgei  to 
inflict  different  punishment!  instead  of 
death,for  all  offences  where  the  privilege 
was  allowed,  tedinicallj  termed  "  cler- 
gjable  felonies ;"  so  that  benefit  of  cler- 
gy had  in  fact  become  a  mere  reUxation 
of  the  rigor  of  the  law,  eqaallT  ope« 
to  all  men,  before  it  wai  flDallT  abol- 
ished, which  was  not  till  the  0th  year 
of  George  IV.  An  aocsrate  accoimt 
of  all  these  changee  maybe  fomid  to 
Mr.  Chittj'sbook  opon  Criminal  Law 
pag«  666,  &o.  and  the  authorities  he 
cites  to  which  the  carious  maj  refer. 
During  the  long  period  fiM"  which 
benefit  of  clergy  was  allowed,  it  is 
believed  there  occurred  but  one  tnstanoe 
of  a  prisoner's  refusal  to  aTail  himself 
of  the  means  of  esci^  it  offered,  and 
that  we  is  the  case  of  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  mentioned  b;  Hajward, 
Cp«e  187.) 

"Hie  privileges  whidi  the  eccleciaitics 
had  atsnmed  in  criminal  proceeding!, 
it  appeers  occssiomdiy  tempt«d  the  less 
scrupulous  to  torn  these  advant^es 
to  a  profitable  account.  Such  an  op- 
portnnitj  offered  in  the  instance 
alluded  to  in  Foster's  er.  1.  p.  2ft7,  of 
guarimteeiiu  the  property  of  thieves. 
Anciently  if  st^den  goods  were  found 
upon  an;  one  and  he  alledged  that  he 
had  bought  diem  from  some  other 
penoD,  whom  he  named  and  aflseHed 
to  have  guaranteed  his  right  to  him, 
or  aa  it  was  technically  celled  "  vou- 
ched to  warranty,"  if  the  penwn  whom 
he  thus  called  upon  appeared,  and  en- 
tered into  the  warranty,  he  was  obliged 
to  stand  in  the  place  of  the  ori^nal 
defendant  for  better  or  worse.  Men 
used  ac«ordii^y  to  be  hired,  who, 
V  the  thief  was  detected,  would  war- 
rant M*  goods  Ibr  him,  and  nm  their 
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chance  of  conviotioa,,  which  would  be 
lees  of  course  m  their  case,  than  in  that 
of  the  original  thief.  Our  older  legal 
writer!  ( Bracton  and  Pleta,)  speaking  of 
this  ancient  law,  put  the  case  of  a  per- 
son  in  holy  orders,  thus  entering  into 
warrant  for  hire,  and  then  endeavour- 
ing to  esci^M  by  refusing  to  take  bia 
trial  before  lav  judges,  *  propter  prfvi- 
leginnclericale."  It  seems  however  thai 
such  apiece  ofingenuify  was  notallowed 
to  sueaed,  for  ike  avthor  gives  it  as 
his  ooinion,  that  tbe  warranty  is  vwd, 
andttiatthe  tmant  eccle«isatie,  dtmiid 
be  sent  to  prison  for  his  mafictous  at- 
tempt, or,  as  be  barbarously  ezpreasea 
it,  "  goalc  pro  m^itia  committetar.'' 
But  the  branch  of  01H'  laiv  od  whfoli 
the  Roman  clergy  have  left  the  most 
permanent  proofc  of  their  ingenni^.  Is 
the  svetcm  which  regnlatea  the  truH- 
fer  of  land,  which  owes  to  them  almost 
all  its  fictiima.  It  had  always  be«i  a 
favourite    principte   to  prsvent    land 

Cting  Into  the  possession  of  rdigiotw 
ises,  because  it  not  only  prevented 
the  tree  evculation  of  property,  and 
the  exercise  of  the  feudal  services  or- 
d^ned  for  the  defence  of  Ute  kingdom, 
but,  what  was  much  wM-ee  in  the  eyea 
of  OUT  anoestors,  deprived  the  lc«d  ef 
the  soil  of  all  chanoe  of  regaining  tiw 
land  by  escheat,  besides  loshs^  the 
profit!  which  wardships,  reliefs,  SMgno- 
ries.  Ice.  were  cfwtinaally  palling  into 
his  pocket  in  ordinary  cases.  Tolfasee 
reasons  were  added  the  jedonsy  at  tbe 
laity,  who  were  fearful  of  the  power 
which  the  possession  of  landed  pro- 
perty moet  necessarily  eoofer  apon  the 
clergy.  Hence  all  the  statnles  against 
granting  land  for  religions  puryoaca, 
or,  OS  it  was  called,  "alienalloa  In 
mortmain,"  which  tb«  clergy  were  al- 
ways so  eager  to  evade.  A  sketefa  of 
thor  efforts  is  given  in  the  second  vo- 
lume of  Bladistooe.  All  that  was 
originally  necessary  to  en  J>le  a  rdigi- 
ous  body  to  hold  the  lands  was  a  license 
from  the  crown  ;  but  as  this  oenld 
not  generally  be  obtained,  they  had  a 
simple  eontrivanee  to  dispense  witk  it ; 
for  the  rule  was,  that  when  the  tenant 
forfdted  his  estate,  it  went,  in  the  first 
place,  to  his  immediate  landkn^,  ao 
that  all  be  hod  to  do,  if  be  wished  to 
give  his  property  to  the  monastery, 
was  first  to  convey  (t  to  them,  aiM 
then  htrnwdiately  take  it  back  Bfabw 
and  hold  it  as  tenant  to  the  monks,  and 
thcat,  when  he  forftited  it,  they  got 
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to  bj  the  aecond  of  Kinep  Henry  the 
Third's  gretLt  charters,  which  enacted 
that  all  such  attempts  should  be  ut- 
terly Toid-  But  the  prohibition  in  the 
charter  vas  held  to  eiicod  only  to  re- 
ligioui  honsest  and  bishops,  &c.  were 
not  included  in  it ;  so  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal bodiea  soon  found  meant  to  evade 
it  I  one  of  which  was,  br  taking  very 


he  more  holy  number  of 
999,  years,  which  are  now  so  common, 
instead  of  the  simpler  method  of  con- 
vnii^  away  the  land  for  ever.  Theae 
•nbtletieB  produced  the  statute  "de 
religiosis,"  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  which  was  so  comprehen- 
uve  in  its  terms,  -  that  the  lay  lords 
flattered  themselves  they  had  pat  an 
effectual  stop  to  all  ecclesiastical  en- 
croachments on  landed  property.  But 
they  soon  found  that  they  reckoned 
without  th«r  host,  for  the  words  used 
in  the  statute  included  only  gifts  and 
conveyances  to  the  cleivy,  and  a  plan 
was  easily  devised  to  elude  it,  which  was 
as  follows : — The  clerical  body  brought 
an  action,  under  pretence  of  a  prior  title, 
against  the  tenant  of  the  land  they 
wished  to  get  into  their  possesion,  who, 
by  fraud  or  collusion,  made  no  defence, 
and  jtidgment  was  therefore  given  in 
ftvour  of  the  religious  house,  which 
thtis  Ttconertd  the  land  by  the  leiv 
tence  of  the  court.  Hence  arose  the 
fiction  in  such  universal  use,  till  abo- 
lished within  the  last  few  years,  called 
•'a  common  recovery."  Bat  the  poor 
monks  did  not  long  e^joy  the  fruits  of 
their  ingenuity,  for  in  the  latter  years 
of  the  same  reign  of  Edward  I.,  who 
appears  to  have  been  their  particular 
enemy,  several  other  statutes  were 
passed,  so  carelidlj  worded  that  it 
was  found  impossible  ever  after  to 
evade  them,  so  as  to  give  a  good  titie 
in  a  court  of  law.  But  the  monaste- 
ries had  one  resource  still  left — the 
courts  of  equity — and  though  their 
se^t  invention  could  hardly  have  sue- 


variably  in  orders,  they  were  glad  to 
catch  at  any  thing  which  would  help 
their  holy  brethren ;  and,  accordingly, 
tbc^  decideil,  that  though  a  man  could 
not  give  bis  estate  direcUy  to  a  religi- 
ons body,  be  might  do  so  indirectly, 


by  giving  it  to  a  layman  to  hold  for 
the  a»e  of  the  religious  body,  and 
though  he  would  be  it  s  nominal  owner, 
the  chancellor  would  compel  him  to 
suffer  the  monks,  for  whose  use  he 
held  it,  to  have  all  the  real  eijjoyment. 
Out  of  this  subtlety,  as  is  well  known, 
have  grown  the  present  complicated 
system  of  convejancang,  and  the  juria- 
iction  of  the  court  of  chancery  o 


I  was  passed,  directly  aimed 
h  made  these  ''uses,"  like 
>  the  statutes 


of 

Apropos  of  their  innovations  on  the 
law  of  real  property,  it  seems  the  Ro- 
mish clergy  have  the  honour  of  being 
also  the  first  absentees,  as  one  of  the 
statutes  passed  in  the  35th  of  Edward 
I.  was  enacted  to  prevent  sending  the 
proceeds  of  monastic  property  to  ec- 
cleuastics  residing  abroad. 

But  the  most  important  object  which 
the  Popish  clergy  aimed  at,  was  one 
in  which  they  never  completely  suc- 
ceeded, which  was  establishing  the  jo- 
risdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  of  the  temporal  courts.  ' 
The  distinction  between  the  two  was 
first  introduced  by  the  sacerdotal  sup- 
porters of  William  the  Conqeror,  and 
the  theory  on  which  it  was  founded  was, 
that  the  lay  courts  ought  to  have  ju- 
risdiction over  whatever  were  matters 
of  strict  law,  while  the  clergy  should 
r^ulate  matters  of  morals,  cogmsable 
"in  fbro  conscientite."  This  was  a 
moat  cunning  division ;  for  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  while  the  power  of  the  for- 
mer must  be  perfectly  defined  from 
the  outset,  no  definite  limits  conU 
ever  be  prescribed  for  the  latter. 
Accordingly,  the  spiritual  courts  bisd 
encroached  »o  far  at  one  time  as  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  crime  of  per- 
jury, conwdering  a  breach  of  faith  as  a 
mere  moral  offence ;  and  Hale  men- 
tions, that  in  Stephen's  reign,  appnli 
to  the  Pope  were  not  only  allowed, 
but  had  even  become  most  frequent 
But  these  usurpations  were  too  open 
and  obvious  to  be  suffered  to  succeed, 
and  each  new  assumption  evoked  some 
charterer  statute  tocorrect  it.  Among 
the  enactments  directed  to  this  object, 
the  celebrated  constitutions  of  Claren- 
don hold  a  consmcuous  place.  How- 
ever, the  jurisdiction  ot^  ecoledastical 
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courts,  nhen  once  established,  though 
afterwards  curtailed,  was  never  abo- 
liahei),  and  thej  fona  a  part  of  our  ju- 
ridioaj  sjiatem  to  the  present  daj. 

LkW  I.KTW,  FBENCH,  AND  ENGLISH. 

Thestrange  French,  andstiUstranf^er 
Latin,  which  composed  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  the  law,  is  a  fertile  subject  of 
amusement  to  critical  readers.  Of 
these,  however,  it  may  be  siud  that  the 
formeTi  though  not  exactly  the  lao- 
go^e  of  modem  Paris,  is  strictly  cor. 
rect  as  ancient  Norman ;  and  most 
of  the  barbarisms  of  the  latter  ori- 
ginated in  the  necessity  of  invent- 
us new  words  to  ugnify  things  which 
were  totally  unknown  among  the  Ro- 
mans— audi  were  "seisina,"  a  s«sin — 
"aasiza,"  an  assize — "'triare,"  to  try 
'  by  jury,  8ic.  This  applies  to  severi 
words  which,  though  now  used  to  sig'- 
nify  things  known  in  Rome  as  well  as 
England,  were,  when  first  invented, 
employed  differently :  anch,  for  exam- 
ple, is  the  word  ''murdrum."  It  is 
true,  murder  in  the  sense  of  killing 
with  malice  prepense,  was  a  crime  as 
well  known  to  the  compilers  of  the 
twelve  tables  as  to  ns.  But  this  was 
not  the  original  meamng  of  the  word, 
which  was  invented  in  the  reign  of 
Canute,  on  a  particular  t 


appear* 


that  ^er  he  had  established 


himself  in  England,  the  barons  met  t 
request  of  him  to  send  back  his  Danish 
army  into  Dacia,  whereupon  a  law  was 
made  for  the  greater  security  of  the 
Danes  who  continued  in  England,  and 
who  were  hated  by  the  Saxons,  ren- 
dering the  killing  of  one  of  them  more 
penal  than  the  killing  of  a  native.  The 
law  was  as  follows:—"  That  if  any 
Engliahman  should  kill  any  of  the 
Danes  that  he  had  left  behind,  if  he 
were  apprehended,  he  should  undergo 
the  ordeal  trial  to  clear  himself ;  and 
if  the  murder  were  not  found  within 
eight  days,  and  after  that  a  month  was 
given,  then,  if  he  could  not  be  found, 
the  ville  should  pay  fort^-six  marks, 
which,  if  not  able  to  pay,  it  should  be 
levied  upon  the  hundred."  This  law 
ceased  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Danes 
from  England,  but  William  the  Con- 
queror revived  it  for  the  protection  of 
his  Normans,  and  the  word  "murder" 
was  then  used  as  distinguishing  the 
kiUingof  a  PrBUchinan  from  the  death 
^^uEogluiunu.    The  ^aeslionw 


always  left  to  the  jury  to  say  to  which 
country  the  dead  man  had  belomced} 
when,  if  he  was  found  to  be  an  Eng- 
lishman, the  connty  was  disohargM, 
which  was  signified  by  another  barba- 
rous word,  "  Englishire."  (See  Kel- 
yng's  Rep.  121.) 

It  is  irae,  this  defence  cannot  be 
made  for  all  the  barbarous  Latin  words 
which  ignorance  afterwards  intro- 
duced— ex.  gr.  the  definition  of  a  cur- 
tilage, "curtilagiumest/Mciagardtnti." 
Belter  Latin  mif^ht,  no  doubt,  have 
been  found  for  "abitof  agarden;"nor, 
perhaps,  will  it  extend  to  Sir  Thomoa 
Mores  famous  question,  "utrumaveria 
carucce  sunt  irreplegibilia,"  with  which 
he  is  said  to  have  puzzled  the  pr^ma- 
tical  doctor  of  Leyden,  who  challenged 
him  to  dispute,  ''de  omni  scibile  et 
quolibet  alio  ;"  but  it  may  be  fairly 
aaid,  that  no  law  Latin  could  be  more 
barbarous  than  the  vrords,  such  as 
"  aminalitas,"  "  corporietas,"  &c.  &c.t 
so  copiously  employed  in  the  discus- 
sions of  the  old  logicians. 

This  apology  will,  however,  apply 
to  many  of  the  legal  English  phrases 
at  present  in  use.  Thus  the  sentence 
used  in  making  up  a  judgment  of  ml 

dicit  that  "  the  said  comes  and 

defends  the  wrong  when  &c.,  and  says 
nothing,  &c."  though  exquisite  non- 
sense, if  understood  in  tne  present 
meaning  of  the  words,  is,  aa  Black- 
stone  remarks,  very  intelligible  under- 
standing "  defend"  in  its  ancient  sense. 
Many  of  these  phrases  too,  are  literal 
translations  of  old  Norman  or  Latin 
sentences,  which,  though  they  sound 
strangely  in  another  language,  were 
sufiSciently  correct  in  the  original ;  ex. 
gr.  the  Norman  "  sans  ceo  que,"  when 

eit  into  Latin,  "  absque  hoc  quod,"  or 
Dglish,  "  without  this  that,  is  not  a 
very  correct  fbrm  of  expression  to  sig- 
niff  "not,"  though  soused  ui  modem 
pleading.  Several  of  the  phrases  thus 
translated  and  continued  by  us  are 
still  in  use  in  the  country  from  which 
we  borrowed  them — ex.gr.,  the  phrase 
''  to  wit,"  so  fl'Cquently  introduced  in 
l^al  language ;  the  corresponding 
''  savoir,"  is  used  in  the  same  manuer 
in  France.  Another  source  of  the 
strange  expressions  occasionally  met 
with  111  kw  English,  is  contbmng  to 
employ  words  disused  in  ordinary  con- 
versation, such  as  jetsam,  flotsam, 
sokaJn,  sakam,  waifi,  estrays,  infang 
thefi  ontfang  titef,  &o.,  wtuobi  thmiga 
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«  onderstood 


u  wdl  u  uj  other  vords  in  the  Itn- 

Perh^M  tba  moit  AtnuMi^  sped- 
roeiM  of  legftl  (fiction  ue  to  be  found 
in  Uw  poetry.  The  fonowitig  form  of 
a  grant  from  William  the  Firrt  is  re- 
tered  to  in  Rolte'a  Abridgment,  (vol. 
%  p.  181,)  and  giren  at  length  in 
Bpe«d'i  Chronicle  (p.  4M)  :_ 


r4  T*M' sf  ■■■T '*<(<>• 


"I.WUUmi.KIi. 
0\n  to  tkH.  Marnn  Huter. 
Tone  ttiu  u«  iMtb  K*r  iBil  dew 
Tha  ttap  1104  tha  HopUn, 
ADd  ill  bodnAi  Dp  uid  downa, 
UndFT  ttn  «rth  tv  ben  md  aftoi 


A>«iwduil»Mn, 

1  Wt  the  irhHe  «■<  wltb  mj  (ostli, 
Bvfim  JuRS  HMdenad  HirtHT, 


The  form  of  words  used  by  a  widov 
vbo  bj  im{)ro|ier  conduct,  had  for- 
fateA  ber  free  bench,  (winch  in  copf- 
bold  eitates  was  eqniv^ent  to  dower,) 
affords  a  still  quainter  specimen  of  ver- 
aificatioQ.  She  cama  into  court,  back- 
wards, mounted  on  a  ram,  singing  tba 
fbltowing : — 


•ntntcn  fnf,  Mr.  SWnrd,  (In  » 
(Be*  Ruab..dM.  tit:  Fna  Iw^.l 

'  The  following  Is  curious,  not  only 
as  a  specimen  of  Norman  French,  but 
for  containing  adescription,  written  so 
long  ago  as  the  eleventh  century,  of 
what  were  then  considered  the  neces- 
saiT  quaJilications  of  a  good  lawyer. 
It  13  quoted  in  the  notes  to  Stephen's 
PI.  from  the  assizes  of  JernsaJem  : — 
"  II  convient  a  ce  lui  que  qui  est  bon 
pliedoir  et  soutill,  que  il  soit  sage  de 
son  naturel,  ct  que  il  ^t  esprit  seui,  et 
soutlU  engin,  et  que  il  ne  soit  dontif, 
ne  esbay,  ne  houtous,  ne  hatjf,  ne  non- 
challant  el  plait.  Be  que  il  ait  s'entvnte 
ne  aa  pensee  aiHore  tant  com  il  pleidoie, 
et  que  il  se  garde  de  se  trop  corronert 
ne  agrier,  ne  ehmouvoir  en  pleidoiant," 
cxidv.  "  A  good  pleader  ought  to 
have  good  sense,  sound  nnderstanding, 
and  a  subtle  genius ;  he  should  be  free 
from  the  faults  of  indecision,  timidity, 
false  modesty,  haste,  and  non  chalance; 
while  be  pleads  he  should  keep  his  at- 
tention from  wandering  to  any  other 
subject,  and  should  also  take  care  to 
avoid  impetuosity,  heat,  and  asperity." 


At  no  time  withia  oar  memory  has 
the  public  anxiety  been  moie  inlense, 
respcctins:  the  conduct  of  a  public 
boay,  in  whom,  hilbeilo,  io  all  things 
relating  to   tlie   interests  of  religion, 

5  real  confidence  was  reposed,  than  is 
elt,  at  the  present  momrnl,  concerning 
the  Synod  of  Ulster.  The  agreement, 
in  many  essentials,  between  thuC  body 
und  the  Church  of  England,  could  not 
fail  to  be  gratifying'  to  the  lover  of 
scriptural  truth  ;  aikl  that  they  should 
have  concurred,  u  it  was  thought  they 
did,  respecting  the  merits,  or  demerits, 
of  the  Education  Board,  so  as  to  re- 
pudiate all  connecilon  whh  il,  as  a 
trespass  against  light  and  knowledge, 
also  angnred  favorably  for  the  interests 
of  true  religion.  But  that  agreement 
no  longer  prerrih.    The  Synod  and 


the  Board  are  now  DDited.  And,  it 
is  our  painrul  duty  to  add,  a  shock 
has  been  given  to  public  confidence 
by,  what  we  must  call,  this  monstrous 
union,  such  as  it  has  seldom  been  our 
lot  to  witness.  We  proceed,  with  as 
much  temper  and  calmness  as  we  can 
eumuiand,  to  olTcr  such  comments  upon 
this  Btrnnge  transaction,  as  may  serve 
to  eithibit  it  in  its  true  tight,  and  enable 
our  readers  to  judge,  how  far  the  mem- 
bers of  (he  Church  of  England  should 
look  upon  it  as  a  warning,  or  an  ei- 

And  here,  we  must  expressly  state, 
that  we  have  no  intention  whatsoever 
to  criminate  the  Synod,  at  though,  in 
consenting  to  faring  their  schools  under 
the  National  Board,  they  were  guihy 
of  any  departure  from  either  the  lettei 
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lawfnl  purpMf,"  e.g.  (br  PrMbyterfmi 
worship  on  Sundays  ; — doei  It  not 
follow  direclljrrom  this,  thai  the  ichool- 
raona  of  the  Romati  Calholia  maif  be 
iiied  m  a  limilar  maaner,  namely,  fir 
the  celebration  0/  the  SomiiA  lervieel 
U  Doctor  Cooke,  b  the  Syood  of 
Ulster,  prepared  to  ranctloa  such  a 
proceeding  ai  thatf  And,  can  anj 
advantage  which  they  ma<f  derive  to 
themselves,  either  eipiate  the  hational 
■in,  or  compeniBte  the  national  mU- 
chief,  of  turning  four-flfihi  at  the  na- 
ttortal  achoola  into  popish  chapeli,  and 
proTiding,  bj  a  natiooal  grant.  Tor  the 
diiBeniinstlau  of  the  popish  ittpenlU 
Gon  throughuut  Ireland  r 

Again,  if  the  Pteibyteriant,  u  nana- 
p:en,  may  10  arrange  the  bustneu  u  to 
Include  suitable  instruction  in  the  cate- 
chiim  and  the  Bible,  the  Romish  prieat, 
where  the  Romanists  are  numerow, 
may  make  corresponding  arrangement*, 
agreeable  to  his  peculiar  views.  Dr. 
Coolce  knows  well  the  tort  of  booki 
and  the  kind  of  inatraction  which  he 
maj  thus  have  an  ojiportuulty  of  iiv- 
troduclng.  Is  it  desirable  to  give  bin 
that  opportunity?     And,   upon  the 


or  the  afririt  of  thrir  own  propositioni 
of  ISM.  We  take  our  stand  upon 
higher  ground,  and  aak  onrtelves  the 
qneallon,  will  the  anion  of  the  Synod 
with  the  National  Board,  upon  the 
tenia  atated  by  Dr.  Cooke,  conduce, 
geDenlly,  to  the  advantage  of  a  sound 
■yatinn  of  Instruction  thronghoiit  the 
wtwle  of  the  country  ?  That  is,  surely, 
the  way  In  which  a  religious  man,  or  a 
tellgioui  body,  ought  to  consider  this 
Important  question.  It  is  not  enough 
tfaet  tocfa  a  body  should  be  able  to 
■IS eat  to  it,  without  any  compromise 
of  ila  owii  consistency,  as  r^aided 
fomer  declarationa.  We  would  not 
bear  the  eoeailes  oF  the  Synod  of 
Ulrter  Bay,  that  they  aro  willing  to 
look  to  the  iotereets  of  their  own 
■cbools  alone  ;  and,  provided  that  Is 
aecured,  to  be  indifferent  totfaeireneral 
good  of  the  Irtsh  people.  And  there- 
fere  it  is  that  we  put  the  question  upon 
higher  ground  than  that  of  the  agree- 
nent  or  non-agreement  of  what  has 
lately  been  done,  with  certain  propo- 
aitioDs  ftirnMrly  laW  down  ai  the  basis 
of  an  anangeneBt ;  and  we  aak,  sup- 
nouDg  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for 
■Minnating  a  doubt  respecting  the  con- 
stancy ef  the  Preshyrerian  body  in 
thia  tranaaeflon,  is  the  system  of  in- 
*tr*eIion  to  which  the  Synod  has  thus 
given  its  sanction,  one  of  which  an 
mlighteiied  Christian  can  approve? 
and  are  the  modifications  which  have 
taken  place  in  it,  (for  we  are  willing 
to  concede,  for  the  sake  of  the  arga- 
saeat,  that  the  Board  have  come  into 
the  terms  of  the  Synod,  Initead  of  the 
Synod  having  come  into  the  terms  of 
the  Board,}  such,  at  to  render  it  safe 
and  eapedient  for  the  cleigf  of  the 
Church   of  England   to  "go   and   do 

Now,  in  the  firat  pluce,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  whatever  is  to  be  conceded 
by  Ihe  Board  to  the  Presbyterians, 
matt  be  understood  as  conceded  by 
then  to  every  other  religious  body 
with  wbom  they  are  connected.  The 
iynod  lay  claim  to  no  superiority  above 
any  other  rellgioua  sect.  Their  tlipu- 
lationafor  theniaelvea  imply  the  obvious 
reaaonableneas  of  similar  stipulations  in 
favour  of  any  other  Chritlian  comran- 
aity  which  may  seek  to  form  a  similar 
connection.  Thia  bciug  admitted,  we 
can  bring  the  nailer  at  issue  to  a  verv 
limple  test.  Let  us  take  Ihe  fourth 
dcaMud  of  the  Synod,  viz.  :— "  That 
tbeic  iohool-Tooait  nay  be  used  fbr  a 


could  they  deny  to  others,  the  tame 
liberty  which  ibey  contended  for,  a* 
meet  to  be  conceded  to  themselves  ? 
And  that  liberty  being  once  admitted, 
what,  we  would  aak,  is  to  prevent  the 
priest  turning  the  school  to  account  at 
a  mere  lecture-room  for  inculcating 
upon  his  youthful  Sock  the  dogmas  of 
popery,  and  indoctrinating  them  in  the 
vitiating  theology  wliich  has  lately  bteu 
detected,  and  exposed  to  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  empire  ?  la  Dr.  Cooke,  it 
the  Synod  of  Ulster  prepared  to  sanc- 
tion such  a  system  as  that  F  If  not, 
let  them  retrace  their  steps  ;  for  at- 
turedly  their  adhesion  to  it  makes  them 
partakers  In  its  abominations. 

Another  mighty  triumph  of  the  Synod 
iplct  of  the  Board  appears 


ig  their  oim>  regutationt.  But  what 
Is  that  but  to  contend  that  Romanist* 
muy  have  the  same  privilege  { — the 
privilege  of  being  governed  by  jutt 
tuch  rules  Bod  regulations  as  may  be 
entirely  satisfactory  to  themtelve*  I 
Does  not  the  reader,  at  one  single 
glance,  see  the  latitude  which  would 
thus  be  afforded  to  every  mischievoua 
era^af     The  nile^  nitlierto,  have 
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not  been  ttringeat  enough,  to  prevent 
th«  mott  mischieTOus  abu*e«.  What 
will  not  be  the  cute  «hen  luch  abutes 
»re  legitimatUed,  and  the  yulea  lo 
altered,  that  they  can  no  longer  be 
GomplaiDed  of,  or  preiented  ? 

Upon  the  whole,  the  effect  of  this 
Frctbfterian  moteinent  l«,  to  give  a 
bad  »f  stem  the  adhes'toa  ur  a  religioua 
body,  upon  termt  which  make  it  poii- 
tivel;  wone  than  it  wai  bcrotc.    Tlie 
advantage  of  tlie  arrangement  to  the 
Fre«b;teriHJii  is,  that  a  certain  imall 
•uoi  of  money  ia  aecured  to  themaelvea, 
for  the  education  of  a  amall  fiaclion  ot 
the  people.     The  disadvantage   of  it 
it,  that  it  perpetuates,   for  the  great 
rn^orit;^  or  the  ueoplca  nyiiem  vicious 
in  principle,  ana  rendered,  by  the  laxity 
of  the  new  rc|;ulationa,  ten  limca  more 
Ticioui  in  practice  than  it  was  before. 
The  Church  of  England  is  now  left 
alone   to   contend  against   this   groit 
evil.      We   trust   she   nill    be    found 
faithful  in  this  hour  of  trial,  and  not, 
for  any  paltry   indiiidual   advanlags, 
compromise  the   truth   of  God,      Dr. 
Cooke   would,   perhujis,   tell   us,  that 
neither  he,  nor  the  Synud,  arc  guilty, 
because   of   tbe    consequences   which 
flow   from  the  new   arranitement   be- 
tween them  and  the  Board.     But  our 
view   of  the   mutter   is   very   simple. 
Does  the  connection  thus  formed,  or 
doe*  h  nut,  lend   to  give  the   Board 
a  liability  and  a  conteqaence  which  it 
had  not  before?     Does  it,  or  doea  it 
not,  lend  to  guarantee  its  continued 
existence  ?     It'it  du,thenjusityarethe 
parliea  to  that  arrangement  chargeable 
with  all  ihe  consequences  which  may 
follow   from   it,   when,   without   llieir 
active  co-operalion,  it  must  have  been, 
comparalirely,  without  reputation,  and 
powerless.     When  modilied  according 
to  thrir  wishes,  Ihey  tet  to  their  teal 
that   it  it   a  good  lyilem ;   and   that, 
although  the  modilications,  which,  in 
one    sense,     favour    them,    mu^t.    in 
another,  prove  itill  more  cilcnsivcly 
favourable   to  the   disseminators  of  a 
Toul   and   pestilent   superstition  I      In 
this  respect,  we  bumbly  trust  that  Ihe 
clergy  ofour  pure  and  icripluml  church 
will  never  follow  their  example. 

And  now,  respecting  the  proposi- 
tions of  the  Synod  in  1803,  to  which 
Dr.  Cooke  Tclers  as  thejualitic<itiun  of 
the  step  which  he  and  his  brethren 
have  taken,  we  entreat  the  attention 
of  the  reader  to  Lis  own  evidence 
given  before  t  committee  of  the  Hoote 


orCommom.  on  Jooe  the  26th,  1837. 
He  is  asked  whether  a  certain  indi- 
vidual referred  to  is  prepared  to  abide 
by  the  principle  end  the  substance  of 
these  resolutions.  His  answer  is,  "  I 
tuke  that  for  granted  ;  though  Ic<mfot* 
I  vKuld  not  itow  make  the  offer  mytetf 
of  Iheie  propaiitiont  t    and    I    bless 

God  THAT  TUB  CoMHISSIONRRS  OlD 
NOT  ACCBDB  TO  THKH  ;  BECAUSB  WB 
SHOULD  TUBN  HAVR   U> 


CKDBD  TO."  Such  Was  Dr.  Cooke'i 
opinion  Men  i  and  is  It  possible  for 
words  to  convey  more  strongly  a  con- 
demnation uF  tne  conduct  which  he 
has  been  induced  to  pursue  on  the  late 
occasion  ?  Assuredly  we  remain  of 
the  Doctor's  opinion,  that  it  will  not 
obtain  the  hiessing  of  God.  When 
asked  whether  he  did  not  think  that  a 
dilferent  system  was  impracticable,  hia 
answer  is,  "  1  would  not  exactly  say 

that  ;  BUT  I  DKLIKVB  EVERV  QOOD 
THING  IS  PRACTICABLB,  IF  TEIOIB  WBO 


lNP   I  DAHtl  NOT  SAV  THAT  A 


Such  is  the  ground  which  Dr.  Cooke 
liaa  abaodoned ;  and  such  is  the  ground 
which  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England   will,  we   trust,   never  abaa- 

But,  perhaps  we  will  be  told,  that, 
as  the  syitem  umt  in  operation,  tbe 
Presbyterians  were  only  bound  to  con- 
sider, how  they  might  make  tbe  most 
of  it ; — that  they  could  not  control 
it,  for  the  purposes  of  evil  for  which 
it  was  employed  ;  and  that  they  were 
at  liberty,  and,  indeed,  bound  lo  take 
advantage  of  it,  fur  any  good  to  which 
it  miglit  be  convened.  Be  it  ao.  We 
judge  not  for  them.  They  are  the 
best  judges  of  what  is  suilable  to  their 
own  principles.  But  we  rejoice  to 
say,  such  is  not  the  view  wliicb  has 
been  taken  of  the  subject  by  ihe  clergy 
of  ihe  Church  of  England.  Thtjf  will 
not  accejil  of  a  boon  to  thrmielvet,  what 
ilt  acceplaare  impUet  the  recognilitm  o/"- 
a  ti)tteiH  which  Iheg  believe  lo  compnt- 
Miie  Ihe  truth  of  God,  and  to  be  deeply 
iiyuriotit  to  the  tpirilaat  inteTeilt  <•/  the 

Ci  taajorili/  of  the  people.     Nobly 
Hi^h  M'Neile  eipreMcd  the  ten- 
timeuta  of  that  great  body,  when  aj^ 
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plied  to  by  a  brother  clerjrTman,  the 
R«T.  Thomas  Drev,  of  Beirut,  fbi 
directions  how  to  act.  in  the  b«ml- 
dering  circumstancei  ia  which  he  wa> 
placed  by  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Cooke 
and  the  Syood  of  Uliter, 


"My  Tiew  of  tba  Iriah  Education 
Board  hai,  from  tha  first,  bean  T«ry 
■iroplo,  and  luch  aa  rendered  all  diKui- 
■ion  in  detail  wholly  tuperfluoui,  to  far 
a*  toy  own  convirtion*  were  conceroed. 

"  It  waa,  and  ii,  a  pari  of  n  ivitem  lo 

rimote  inilruclion  in  what  1  believe  to 
falubood  i  consequently,  I  nerer  could 
•Ten  pnrler  about  term)  of  connection 
with  it.  To  nj  tliat  it  ii,  alio,  pan  of 
■  eystera  to  promote  irnlruction  in  what 
I  beliefe  lo  be  the  IriHh,  ia  nothing  to 


church,  that  it  contained  lome  truth  ; 
but  tfaia,  ioatead  of  an  excuw,  only  mnde 
the  faUehood  mure  dangeroui,  became 
more  aobtle  aad  deceptiTe," 

Dr.  Cooke  may  tell  us.  that  whether 
he  consenti  to  accept  of  its  aid  or  not, 
there  it  ia,  and  he  cannot  Chang's  it. 
Aye  i  tkert  it  ia,  at  the  bar  of  public 
opinion,  anaitinj;  the  judgment  which 
will  be  pronounced  upon  it  by  a  people 
who  are  erery  iaj  opening  their  eyet 
more  and  more  ro  iti  abominations. 
And  Ihe  diferettee  belaeen  it*  prelent 
and  Ut  /ormer  potUian  ii,  that  Dr. 
Cooke  and  Vu  Fntbyleriani,  initead 
itf  bearing  their  talimoay  agaimi,  are 
cited  at  wUneuet  ia  Ut  /anour.  Aye, 
there  it  is,  and  when  aatailed  by  Church 
of  England  Prolestanla,  as  affording 
encouragement  to  the  spread  of  popery, 
Dr.  Dens  Murray  calls  up  Dr.  Cooke, 
for  (he  purpose  of  showing  that  it  ia 
an  eieclient  syetem,  and  deserving  of 
■II  approbation !  He  is  asked,  ia  this 
the  system  lo  wliich  he  alluded  in  his 
evidence,  as  requiring  a  compromise 
of  principle,  ujion  which  it  was  his 
deliberate  opinion  that  there  could 
deaeend  no  divine  blesBing?  He  an- 
awcn,  it  ii ,-  but  that,  as  there  was  no 
chance  of  its  becoming  better,  he  over- 
miDe  his  repugnance,  and  joined  it. 
He  u  uked  whether  ihe  terms  npon 
which  lie  has  joined  it,  do  nrjt  require 
■  greater  laxity  of  regulations  than 
eziaied  before  ;  by  means  of  which, 
thoae  who  before  used  'n  fufhiiely  as 
an  instrument  for  the  promotinn  of 
popery,  will  be  enabled  niiw,  openly, 
I  legitimately,  to  sow 


superstition  and  infidelity  broadcast 
over  the  surface  of  society  ?  He  says, 
no  doubt,  all  that  Is  very  true  ;  but 
that  he,  also,  wilt  be  enabled  by  it  to 
pepper  the  North  with  a  smart 
sprinkling  of  Presbyterian  a.  He  ia 
asked,  is  not  the  syatern,  now,  for  any 
purposes,  whether  of  evil  or  of  good, 
to  wliich  it  may  be  turned,  more  hrmly 
rooted  by  his  junction  with  it  than 
it  was  before 't  He  answers,  that  it 
surety  is,  or  he  would  not  have  made 
such  a  move;  and  that  that,  in  fiict, 
was  the  coiuideralion  for  which  he 
hopes  lu  derive  from  it  any  advantage. 
So  thui,  he  has  conlributed  to  the 
spreading  of  It  over  parallels  of  lati- 
tude, for  purposes  of  evil,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  spre:id  it  over  a  few 
square  miles,  for  purposoi  of  good  t 
Ob !  Doctor  Cooke  I  Doctor  Cooke  1 
Not  merely  Anthony  Bldke  and  Dr. 
Murray,  but  bit  satanic  majesty  him- 
self, would  be  but  too  willin.;  to  make 
with  you  such  a  bar^^iin  as  that !  But 
will  ihii  go  down  «ith  the  Ulster 
Presbyterians?  Are  they  prepared,— 
for  thirh' — or  any  other  number  of 
pieces  of  silver,  which  might  be  pro- 
cured from  this  motley  sjnhedrim  of 
Popery,  Socinianiam,  and  malignant 
radical  dissent,  either  lo  lend  their 
countenance,  or  forbear  their  opposi- 
tion, to  a  system  fraught  with  fraud 
and  delusion,  the  only  certain  effect  of 
which  must  be.  that,  in  proportiiio  as 
it  prevails,  the  ti^ht  of  true  religion 
must  be  eiiinguished  ?  And  yet,  ac- 
cepting the  grant,  how  coiil'd  they 
oppose  the  board  by  whom  it  is  made  f 
Coming  as  sujiplicants  to  Dr.  Hurray 
and  Anthony  Blake,  and  soliciting' 
from  th^m  aid  for  Iheir  schools,  in 
which  Presbylerianiam  is  to  be  taught. 
how  could  they  object  to  these  com- 
missionera  giving  aid  lo  popish  clergy- 
men, for  teaching  all  the  auperstiliont 
of  that  church  of  which  they  profess  to 
be  members  ?  Let  them  put  the  ques- 
tion to  themselves  in  that  way,  and  no 
mystification  can  mislead  them.  How 
doei  their  new  potition  afiet  iheir  oppo- 
lition  to  Ihe  prindplt*  ^  Ihit  Xational 
Board?  Are  ihcy  as  free  as  ihey 
were  before  to  bear  their  testlmonr 
■gainst  them  P  Would  they,  could 
they,  dure  they,  reiiounce,  abnor,  and 
repudiate,  the  principles  and  the  pro- 
ceedings by  which  God's  truth  is  com- 
promised, and  national  countenance 
■od  encouragement  given  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  moft  pernicioui  delusion*  ? 
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A)ul  ilaal  Haie  tbej  not  been 
Uken  bf  "tbe  craftj  wilineis"  of  tha 
Board  1*  and  doe«  not  their  recent 
conduct  render  tliem  wholly  ineap^e 
of  oMiking  way  vi^nroue  opposition  to 
Ibe  disgemioation  of  those  uniciiptuiml 
erroii,  a^inil  whiefa  thej  before  b<»e 
their   tesiiDion;,  m  ProleMaol  Cliris- 

We  hiTG  before  vm  r  kltcr  ligncd 
"  Riibcrt  Stewtit,"  profrwing  to  come 
fron  a  rellaw-depntjr  nf  Dr.  Cooke, 
lo  the  meroorabie  conference  which 
ended  in  the  edheaion  of  the  Sfsod 
of  Uluer  lo  the  National  Board  ;  and 
who  ihns  diipoaei  of  tbe  ot^tion, 
that  by  coDienting  to  a  union  with 
that  bod]',  ihey  became  parlslier)  of 
Iheir  lina.  Thi«  otgeccion,  he  ob- 
lerTea,  "  would  be  considerably  more 
at  home  in  the  monlh  oF  a  Caine- 
ronian,  or  a  Covenanter:"  "  butionndi 
(tranizely  from  ihe  lip«  of  a  tiBDnch 
prelatiGt,"  who  kiiowt "  tint  the  biihopa 
of  hU  '  own  loeed  cotaiaitnkm'  "  "  are 
nominated  by  ihe  very  cabinet  who 
appoint,  *Dpport,  and  encour^e  the 
Hoard,  and  from  (he  conpoeition  of 
which  cabinet  there  ii  bo  law  to 
exclude  Romaniilt."  Now,  if  thii 
war  laid  for  the  pnrpote  uf  pointing: 
out  an  abu«e,  which  oaght  to  be  re- 
medied, and  ■limulatiDg'  tboae  whoia 
it  concerns  to  find  a  remedy  for  it, 
it  wontd  be  all  very  well.  For,  we 
fully  admit,  Ihat  a  tery  great  evil  ii 
invulred  in  the  mode  in  which  onr 
prolales  are  appointed  at  present  i  and 
that  our  church  cannot  be  lafe,  iinlil 
Ihat  mode  Ja  altered.  We  belicTc  the 
individual,  the  Rev,  Mr.  Drew,  of 
Belfant,  to  whom  ibe  above  imper- 
tinence was  addressed,  is  very  senaible 
of  this,  and  ready  to  fall  in  wiib  any 
wise  and  scriptaral  plan  that  may  b« 
proposed,  for  reKning  the  church,  to 
which  he  belongs,  aod  of  which  he 
is  an  ornament.  From  profane,  or  se- 
cular, or  incoinpeient  sppointmenta  ; 
nor  does  hit  acting  under  the  present 
ecclesiastical  authotiiies,  and  acqnie*- 
cing  in  present  arrangements,  until 
better  may  be  found,  imply,  in  tbe 
.slightest  dt^ree,  an  approbation  of  that 
system,  where  It  is  defective  or  id< 
jurious  ;  or  debar  him,  in  the  least, 
from  using  his  best  exertions  to  pro- 
cure a  remedy  for  its  admitted  evils. 

But  can  tbe  same  be  (aid  of  the 
Protestant  supporters  of  the  National 
Board  y  Are  they,  bavin;  consented 
to  receive  itt  ud,  free  to  M;t  agaUnt 


it  U  a  ayatem  for  the  di«eminaliaB  af 
a  foul  and  leprous  niperattluiB  ?  Will 
the  author  of  thi*  letter  My  loF  anti 
will  he  prove  his  laying  bv  his  acts? 
Will  he  come  fonrartl  ana  deannoM 
the  National  Board,  as  Mr.  Drew 
would  not  fail  to  come  forward  and 
dcnoimee  the  College  of  Maynooth, 
as  a  aeminarj  wbicii  shonld  never  be 
(npported  by  a  Protestant  Mate,  and 
which  is  profloent  of  innnmeTableerJIa? 
No.  Thesneakingsophistwotild  never 
do  so  I  nor  caa  we  believe  that  he  «a« 
otherwiae  than  convrnced  in  bi*  beart 
of  the  utter  unhimeM  of  the  analogy 
which  he  nutituted,  when  he  com- 
pared the  endaraiux  of  an  evil,  bmH 
a  remedy  for  it  may  be  fonrtd,  widk 
that  co-fiaTtneTtkip  wiUi  imqiiily  by 
widch  evil  beeomei  ctUAUAed,  ami  ml 
attempU  to  jhi  a  remedi/  fir  it  nu/t 
pravt  frtatleu. 

And  here,  we  are  most  aniiotis  not 
to  be  misunderstood,  when  we  talk  of 
men  "  being  partakers  of  other  men's 
tins."  Do  we  say,  or  do  we  think, 
Ihat  a  sincere  and  lealout  Romanist 


of  popery  ?  Or,  that  a  Soctnian,  being' 
conscientiously  such,  is  guilty  of  sin. 
In  seeking  to  disseminate  the  peftilent 
heresy,  of  the  truth  of  which  he  ii 
peranaded  ?  Aasuredlj  not  Doctor 
Morray  and  Mr.  Holmes  arc  but  acting 
according  to  "  the  light  that  Is  iu  thtm* 
when  they  avail  ihemselve*  of  their 
present  opportunities,  to  favour  tbe 
advancement  of  those  religloiis  view* 
(o  which  they  are  respectively  attached. 
To  them,  being  what  they  are,  it  is 
no  mn  so  to  do  ;  whatever  may  be  the 
guilt  or  the  error,  lo  which,  unhappily, 
it  is  owing,  that  they  are,  at  preseiit, 
•o  far  estranged  from  the  truth.  But 
to  those  who  believe  that  they  are 
woefully  in  error,  and  who  yet  content 
to  be  parlies  with  them  lo  a  system 
which  contributes  largely  to  the  dlffb- 
sion  of  that  error,  to  them  it  is  sis. 
Dr.  Cooke  and  Dr.  Stewart  are  botb 
of  them  convinced  of  this  ;  and  yet 
they  are  both  of  them  subscribing  par> 
ties  lo  the  system  which  enables  Dr. 
Murray  to  propagate  popery,  witboot 
■tint  or  limit ;  and  Mr.  Holmes  to  dit> 
teminate  Soeinianism  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent ;  and  they  are  totally  disabled,  by 
their  own  Tolontarji  act,  from  uttering 
any  protest,  or  taking  any  active  mea- 
sures against  it !  Is  this  a  caae  whieb 
imy  boMM  nua  could  docribc  m  t^ 
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Mmblinf  the  aequicMMtee  of  a  cleigy- 
iMn  of  Ibe  E«taWi9hed  Chorch  in  an 
otjectioflable   mode   of  epiBcop*!   ap~ 

! "ointment,  until  a  better  hss  been 
Dund  ?  Would  any  one  but  a  sordid 
■ophlst  tbus  di«infemionslj  seek  to 
mislead  big  reader  resijecling  tbe  real 

Ktnt  at  isaue  ;  or  to  equivocate  with 
1  own  cnnscience  respect! ny  bli 
bounden  duu  ?  The  real  question 
it,  can  Dr.  Cooke,  tailing  the  money 
of  the  Board,  be  active,  ai  he  was 
before,  in  denouncing  tlie  principles 
upon  which  it  was  founded, and  stirring 
up  that  opposition  to  it,  by  which, 
Eooner  or  later,  it  must  be  put  down  ? 
Havii^,  as  a  Presbyterian,  accepted 
its  grant,  can  he  liear  a  Christian's  tes- 
timony against  it  ?  Is  be  not  lock- 
jawed  and  paralytic,  as  long  as  he 
wears  its  liiery  V  And  are  Dot  be 
and  his  fellows  pointed  at  as  con- 
ttitnting  the  Imi  of  Ibe  procession  in 
which  it  now  makes  its  royal  progress 
over  tbe  lengtb  and  the  breadth  of  the 
land? 

But  we  have  shown  that  the  case 
is  still  worse;  and  tliat  nM  merely 
bM  a  bad  system  received  the  sanction 
of  pTofestifig  Protetftnts  ;  bat,  that 
the  alteratieas  whlcb  they  haTe  caused 
to  be  made  in  it  render  it  lar  nore 
p«micioia  tban  it  was  before.  Ac- 
cording to  1(3  first  constitution,  it  might 
be  perverted,  but  now  it  may  be  legiti* 
mately  used  for  purposes  \A  efil.  Be- 
fore the  mischief  was  done  byapractical 
hzity  respecting  its  rules ;  now  the 
rules  tbemscives  will  be  so  fashioned, 
that  all  that  is  reprehensible  will  be 
the  direct  result  of  their  observance. 

Tbe  system  waii,  id  point  of  fact, 
rapidly  going  down.  M'Hale  and  his 
Connaiigbt  "  subjects"  were  outrageous 
against  it.  Hie  Romish  prelate  of  the 
West  bellowed  against  it  like  one  of 
the  bulls  of  Bashan.  Dr.  Murray,  and 
his  Dublin  accomplices,  were  described 
at  the  favourers  sf  heretical  pravlly, 
\ij  which  the  catholicity  of  Romanism 
«a*  compromised ; — and  both  parties 
had  tlieir  agents  with  the  Pope,  each 
rcpresentlog  his  employer's  case,  and 
moving  heaven  and  earth  to  procure 
against  his  adversary  an  apostolical 
deonnciatloD.  M'Hale  contended  for 
tbe  plenary  authority  of  the  ancient 
church,  asd  spurned  the  notion  of 
submitting  the  national  schools  In  his 
diocese  to  any  other  than  ecclesia'tical 
aulboritv.  He  contended  for  the  free 
and  onfeltered  use  of  Sotaiik  books, 


catechisms,  and  formulariea>  that  the 
•chools  mifht  be,  in  reality,  aurseries 
for  the  popish  superstition.  Munay 
was  content  with  a  more  moderate 
cooTM,  and  willingly  submitted  to 
reHraialB,  whieh  might  be  nsed  as 
blinds,  lo  de«elve  Protestants  ai  to 
the  real  working  of  tbe  tysteot,  while, 
in  reality,  they  were  pr»eiic*llj[  dis- 
regarded.    He,   in   fact,   was   willing 


openly  professing  and  acting  upon  the 

aiiiclples  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
ad  thev  been  only  led  to  fight 
amongst  themselves  a  little  longer,  the 
whole  system  would  hare  been  ao 
exposed  to  the  indignation  of  ibis 
Protestant  empire,  that  it  mutt,  in  a 
short  time,  have  come  to  tbe  ground. 
But  now,  see  how  tbe  ease  stands, 
by  the  intervention  of  the  blameless 
Presbyterians.  The  war  between  tbe 
Romish  belligerentsis  suddenly  brought 
to  an  end  ;  and  Hurray  and  Anthony 
Bluke  are  but  loo  happy  to  have  been 


extravagant  demands  may  be  fully 
complied  with.  Bomaoisin,  in  all  its 
gtory.  will  be  again  revived.  Tbe 
popish  priests  will  now  no  longer 
clandeslinely  introduee  the  teaching  af 
popery  into  their  schools,  by  ■  negTect 
or  an  evasion  of  standing  regnlatiom. 
They  will  do  so  openly,  and  upon  the 
express  ground,  tW  Ihiy  are  entitled 
to  the  same  concessions  which  bate 
been  made  to  tbe  Synod  of  Ulster. 
Thus,  by  the  intervention  of  Doctor 
Cooke  and  bii  confreres,  the  strife 
has  been  composed  by  which  this 
accursed  system  must  have  been  de- 
stroyed, and  tbe  Board  have  got  a 
kase  of  their  powers  and  privi- 


by  a  little  further  perseverance  ii 
rigbleoas  resistance  to  them,  their  in- 
fluenca  muat  have  terminated  for  everl 
We  tarn  with  delight  and  refresh* 
ment  to  the  letter  of  Hagh  M'Neile, 
to  which  we  have  already  directed  the 
attention  of  oar  readers.  Iniieed,  we 
have  seldom  teen  principle  and  eip«- 
diency  so  strikingly  conlrasied, — the 
wisdom  that  is  from  above,  and  the 
wisdom  that  is  from  below — >•  ia  tbe 
two  letters  at  present  before  oi ;  the 
oue,  in  which  Dr.  Co^e  aUeaiftt  to 
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nplala  ind  juitifj  what  he  had  pre- 
viouily  admitted  iDToUed  &  clear  de- 
reliction of  nrnciple;  and  the  other, 
in  which  a  fkiEhral  Church  oF  England 
m1nittergi*ei  utterance  to  thoie  strong 
CODTictiooi  which  are  doI  to  be  aftbcled 
\tf  the  aecidentt  of  the  liour,  and  bj 
which  he  ii  prepared  to  abide  in  everjr 
cxtiemitjr  which  maj  befall  him. 

■  St  frutu  UlabUur  DrWt, 
iBptTldnia  tcHut  ttdtm." 

••  The  Una  adopted  bjr  tha  S^nod  of 
Ulitar  aMBU  to  anibarraH  you.  But 
why  fbonld  it?  Your  oppoaition  to  the 
bmni  wu  nevar  frronndad  on  tba  (act, 
that  the  Synod  of  Ulitfr  alio  waa  ap- 
poMd  to  it.  Their  coalition  on  hanng 
obtained,  a*  it  would  appear,  thtir  oirn 
objacta,  doe*  not  affect  your  unchanged 
Catholic  duty.  It  may  render  the  per- 
formance of  your  doty  mors  arduoni,  de- 
priving yon  of  valued  connleuanec,  and 
pomrful  co-operation  and  adrocacy,  hut 
It  doe*  not,  in   my  opinion,  touch   tha 

••  Yon  will  probably  be  accnied  of  ultra 
and  inrorriphle  biaotry  in  holding  out 
atill,  and  you  may  Bud  (though  1  do  not 
apprehend  much)  inermaed  difficulty  in 
procuring  fund*  to  niaiaiwo  and  mnhiply 
your  church  lebooU;  but  none  of  thete 
affect  Chriatian  daty.  Let  Ibe  lawrut 
'  ' '  I   your  reach  be  aedulonily 


in  hitler  hand*;  and  in  the  end,  it  i* 
better,  ir  the  will  of  Ood  be  to,  to  bare 
DO  arbool  at  all.  tbau  to  purchate  aupport 
ht  thontandi  by  becoming  partaken  in  a 
ayatem  which  treati  truth  and  faliehood 
aa  If  it  were  impouible  for  men  to  da< 
termina  which  ii  which ;  in  other  word*, 
a*  if  »•  had  no  revelation  trom  God,  and 
all  doctriiiet  were  equally  good,  and,  of 
coune  equally  good  for  nothing. 

•>  It  ii  argued  that  tha  Synod  of  Uliler 
had  a  right  to  a  ihare  of  tha  public  Tundi 
Toted  for  education;  bnl  I  think  their 
claim  ought  to  have  been  nrged  upon  tha 
iroTernment,  not  upon  tbt  board.  1  un- 
deratood  all  along  that  their  nagotiationi 
were  with  the  go*eniment,  and  1  thought 
them  quite  right  in  eontinuinr  to  pren 
tiieir  application.  Butwhrn  the  gorern- 
mant  referred  them  to  the  board,  I  think 
thay  (hould  have  declined,  and  pleaded 
that  the  objecta  and  conMituLion  of  the 
iMMrd  were,  in  their  judgment,  to  euen- 
tially  nnieriptnral,  they  could  not  treat 
with  iL  I  am  torry  they  nw  it  right  to 
act  oihenriaa — for  their  own  aaks,  rather 
than  for  any  injury  it  can  inflict  en  you 
Mdyour  (ood  cawe. 


"  Only  be  nnited  among  yonrulvei ; 
explain  the  principle!,  and  urge  tha  cbuB* 
of  theCbnrcb  Education  Society.  Tbrr* 
vou  have  the  true  line  drawn  betwrea 
latitudinarianiim  ai  regarda  Chriitinnily, 
and  bigotry  aaregardi  any  human  formula. 
Tfaere  you  teach  Scriptoral  Chriillanity 
to  all  without  exception,  and  jroa  laua 
modiiag  <2h.  There  yon  enforce  Scrip- 
tural Cbrjitianity,  by  meani  of  the  church 
formuUriei,  upon  all,  except  when  pre- 
teited  againtt  by  any  parent;  in  which 
eaea  yon  are  content  to  teach  Scriptaral 
Chrii^Hoity  without  auch  ipecial  cofwi*- 
ment,  but  you  give  no  aanetion,  dimt  or 
indirect,  to  tha  teaching  of  any  foiKhood 

«  Thi*  ii  the  line  we  hava  adopted  for 
oar  collegiate  inititulion  in  thii  town, 
and  we  feet  anursd  oF  ita  truly  Chritliait, 
and,  therefore,  legitimately  Cxtholie,  ope- 
ration. It  it  equally  removed  from  the 
Barrow  intolerance  which  would  elerata 
any  hnman  compoeition,  even  oar  Cbaich 
Caleehiim,  intoan  equality  with  theWord 
of  God  ;  and  from  the  iuGdel  indifference 
which  would  degrade  the  Word  of  God 
down  to  an  equality  with  the  bum  bocll, 
or  any  human  caopaaition." 

While  we  write,  the  following  notice 
ha*  been  iiaucd  by  the  Church  Educa- 
tion Society  for  Ireland,  to  which  we 
hrg  leave  to  call  the  apecial  attculioii 
of  our  reader* : — 

••  Reeolved— That  in  consequence  of 
the  arraogemenla  lately  made  betwMa 
the  Natiunal  Board  of  Education  iDdlhl 
Synod  of  Uliler,  it  be  notified  lo  oor 
dioceeiin  afwciationa,  throupli  their  Men* 
tariea,  tlial  thii  Society  neither  hat,  nor 
aver  ha*  had  the  rsraoteit  intantiou  ef 
applying  foi  aariilance  from  the  NHtioail 
Board  ;  inumoch,  ni  ifant  Board  appear< 
to  have  mads  no  approiinintion  whiterer 
to  the  fuudHmenUl  principle  of  Cbriitiia 
education,  from  which  thi*  Society  acrtf 

Thii  i» a* it  ihonld  be.  Weliketbe 
ipirit  whicli  liai  prompted  our  clfrgy, 
in  the  very  hour  of  their  deitilu''""' 
to  nail  their  cotoura  to  the  mdit.  ^"'' 
Pre»liTterienj,  who  ineerioglv  upt'""' 
ui  with  •■  prelacy.'  have  made  cooiinon 
Cauee  with  the  Popish  enemy,  whilew 
have  atill  a  6hk  flying  at  the  maal-h**". 
which  never  ihall  go  down,  until  «« 
ounelvea  go  down  along  with  it. 

Yea,  brethren  of  the  Church  of 
England  I  it  ia  now  your  duty  to 
bertir  yoanelTei.   vid    act  w^h  ^ 
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doubled  smi  in  tbe  ctnse,  the  cham- 
liioDihip  of  which  hai  beeo  left  to 
yoii  kione.  We  trust  tbit  oh  thii 
trjin^  occasion,  they  will  not  he  fuuod 
WHDting'.  We  truit  that  tliej  will  not 
be  like  Ihe  children  of  Ephraim,  who, 
being:  hdmcMed,  and  carryiiiK  bowi, 
turned  tbenuelvei  back  in  the  day  of 
battle.  They  hsTe,  liilherto,  made  a 
noble  (land  agaiiut  thii  great  iniquity  ; 
and  tbet,  under  circumuancet  which 
rendered  tbe  courte  which  ihej  frit 
obliged  to  like  moet  painful.  We 
trust  that  they  will  perseiere  in  their 
righteous  detcrmi  nation,  and  not "  start 
wide  like  a  hrokeo  bow.'  Let  olhen 
loTe  the  wages  of  unrighteous  nets, 
and  follow  the  example  of  the  son  of 
Boarah.  We  ioquire  not  how  hi  It 
may  or  maj  not  suit  the  coaveoieoce, 
or  comport  with  the  principles  of  others 
to  do  *D  ;  but,  clearly,  the;/  would  not 
be  juitilied  in  availing  thems^lies,  for 
their  own  purposes,  of  a  system  which 
they  acknowledge  to  be  most  pemieious 
in  Its  effecta  ujion  fbur-firins  of  the 
entire  population.  If  they  did  so,  they 
would  feel,  to  use  Dr.  Cooke's  words, 
tbat  "nodiTine  blessing  could  attend 
such  a  course."  No.  Through  evil  re- 
port and  through  good  report ;  support- 
ed or  forBiiken,  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  EogUnd  will  feBilessly  discbarge 
their  psinful  and  difficult  duly  t  and 
abstain  from  affording  any  counteoaace. 


direct  or  iDdtreet,  to  a  sjsteM  whieh 
conngns  four-fifths  of  the  population 
to  guides  who  are  blind,  or  worse  than 
blind;  who  "put  a  bridle  inlo  tbe 
Jaws  of  Ihe  people,  teaching  them  to 
err.'  It  yet  remains  to  be  seen  how 
far  the  Presbyterian  body  will  adopt 
the  proceedings  of  their  leaders.  We 
will  prejudge  no  eiteusive  clas*  of 
men;  and,  least  of  all,  will  we  pre- 
judge the  sturdv  and  intelligent  Pre>- 
bfleriajis  of  tlie  North,  who  ba*e 
always  had  a  haknl  of  judging  for 
Uieoiielres,  and  who  undoubtedly  will 
require  a  reason  for  the  chjttige,  before 
they  acquiesce  in  the  recent  reeom- 
mendations.  Will  they  accept  ot  ■ 
boon  to  themselTes,  at  the  expense 
of  en  injury  to  the  country  ?  Will 
the^  accept  of  the  means  of  educating 
tbeir  own  children  in  a  icriptuial  faith, 
at  the  cost  of  being  instrumental  in 
eoosigning  the  great  majority  of  tbs 
people  to  the  darkness  palpable  of  the 
Romish  superstition 'i*  These  are  the 
questions  which  they  ha*e  to  dedde  i 
and  may  God  so  enlighten  their  con- 
sciences and  direct  tbeir  nnderstandinga 
aa  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  form  a 
true  judgment ;  and  to  eschew  the 
perilous  example  of  those  who  are 
"  seekinr,  with  all  deceive bleness,  and 
in  unrignteousneas,  to  pei* ett  the  right 
ways  of  the  Lord.* 


OUXUT  or  ILLOBTUODB   UliHHBM. 


It  was  impossible  that  inch  a  man 
as  Swift  should  lubside  inlo  a  mere 
country  clergyman.  From  the  lime 
of  his  first  reception  into  Sir  William 
Temple**  family,  he  had  enjoyed  more 
or  less,  the  conversation  of  the  wits  and 
slatesoien  of  the  age.  It  was  not  then 
to  l>e  supposed  that  be  i:iiuld  forsake  the 
long  habitual  pleasures  of  society  witli- 
ODt  regret.  But  beside  the  Intellec- 
tual superiority  and  cultivation  which 
prompted  him  to  desire,  and  fitted  him 
to  adorn  the  brilliant  Intercourse  of  the 
tiit  spirits  of  the  lime,  there  were 
other  qualities  which  neither  art  nor 
education  had  created,  restless  ener- 
gies, end  impetuous  longings  which 
imperinusly  demanded  the  excitement, 
Ihe  crush  atid  turmoil  of  ardent  activity. 
He  cast  his  ey«,  then  over  tbe  vast  and 


haiardous  sea  of  troahloui  politics,  and 
in  the  rush  and  roar  of  its  wates,  be 
felt  there  was  something  for  his  sinew 
and  heart  to  contend  with,  and  he  saw, 
mayhap  floating  hx  &r  away  in  Ihe 
misty  tioriion,  we  know  not  what 
cloudy  glorious  viiions.  Ha  felt  that 
be  was  strong  and  intrepid,  and  strength 
and  courage  he  knew  must  hunt  their 
way  to  greatness.  Swift  has  been 
charged  with  political  apoatac^.  To 
teal  the  juitness  of  tbis  accusation,  we 
must  ascertain  the  opinions  which,  at 
the  commencement  of  his  career,  be 
entertained  as  togovemmenl,  audaslo 
religion  ;  and  his  acquittal  or  condem. 
nation  must  depend  upon  the  accord- 
ance of  his  acts  and  writing  through- 
vnt  his  life  with  these  opinions.  Swift 
had  moulded  his  political  coda  alter 
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oopartr  model.  lu  (iMcribinf  hi*  vlewt, 

hesaidofhimMir,    "  1  •m  «  Wliig -cd  ,  «   .^    -     , 

one   who  wetn  a  gown  r*  intimating      mog  accouBt  ot  i^-ilf  ■  early 
that    in   state  poKtica.    hii   principles      ■"■'■  '''  *  "'     *■ 

were  thote  which  were  then  called 
nvolulkn  priaimilei,  and  to  far  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  mazinii  of  the  Whig 
party,  while  in  all  meamrM  relating  to 
rdigion,  and  the  pro»i«ion»  Tor  iU  lup- 
port  hi»  leDtimenta  were  thoie  of  an 
nn  com  prom  i  ting  Protestint,  and  of  ft 
high  chnrehnisn ;  doctrinei  which  nece»: 
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;   had  thui   tnmed  for  himielf 

Eolitical  creed,  whoae  aiticlei  were  to 
t  fbund  inde^,  iodise rtminiktely  acat- 
tered  amoog  the  Tarioua  political 
Khools  of  the  day,  bnt  which  ncTer- 
theleu  formed  no  fnconginou*  medley 
of  contradiction*,  bat  a  contittent  and 
intelligible  system,  worthy  of  a  ProtcB- 
tant  and  a  freetnan.  If  llie  conduct  of 
Swin  be  meanired  by  theie  principle*, 
it  will  be  found  that  all  lii*  political 
sets  may  be  accounted  for  by  a  strict 
adherence  to  one  or  the  other  ;  and 
throughont  the  whole  course  of  hi* 
public  life,  it  may  be  leen  that  his  ^cat 
characteristic*  were  a  determination  to 
see  the  eonitituCion  of  England  liberally 
admiiiiUered,  the  Proieatant  religion 
maintained,  the  interests  of  tba  Church 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  protected, 
and  if  posuble  improted,  and  an  aident 
resolution  to  vindicate  the  iudepeii' 
dence  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  to 
labour  for  the  prosperity  of  his  native 
country. 

In  1701,  Swift  Tisited  London  when 
the  impeachment  of  Lords  Somen, 
Halifax,  Oxford,  and  Portland,  gave 
occasion  to  his  6rst  poliiical  traci,  en- 
tilled  '  the  contests  and  dissensions  in 
Athens  and  Rome.'  This  pamphlet 
was  eminently  succeuful,  bnt  Swill 
did  not  atoiT  the  authorship  until 
1702,  when  he  again  visited  London, 
and  in  coniequeuce  of  his  publicly  ad- 
mitting himself  to  be  the  author,  he 
WM  at  once  received  with  the  friend- 
ship of  the  statesman  whose  cense  he 
had  so  ablf  pleaded.  He  had  thus 
introduced  nimielf  to  the  notice  of  the 
great.  It  remained  for  htm  to  make 
BCquaintanse  with  the  poeta,  pamphle- 
teers and  n  its  uf  London,  among  whom 
were  classed  Steele,  Arbuthnot,  Addi- 
»on.  Pope  and  other  writers,  whose 
names  are  high  in  English  literature. 
Button's  Coffee-house  was  the  trusting 


this  literary   tavera,  which    after  the 
example  of  Scott  we  ahall  transfer. 

<•  Thoagh  tha  ^TMtneM  of  Swift's  ts- 
laat*  wers  kaown  to  mwy  in  prints  lifi, 
and  hii  eoapaay  and  coBvarsation  amck 
sought  after  and  admiral  yat  was  bit 
name  bitfaarto  liUls  known  ia  the  npob- 
lic  of  Ictten.  Tha  Mily  pietn  wkicb  bs 
bad  then  pablisbsd  nra  >  Tha  Uul*  sf 
tba  i>ooks,'  aud  ■  The  cootuts  and  diasa- 
■ons  in  Athan*  and  Rorm,'  and  luth 
vitbont  a  unms.  Nor  was  he  partoBslif 
known  by  any  of  tba  nits  of  the  ^e,  n- 
ccpting  Mr.  CoDgreva,  and  on*  or  two 
mora,  with  whom  be  had  contracted  aa 
•cquainlancG,  at  Sir  William  Temple's. 
Tbe  knot  of  wits  used  at  this  time  to  u- 
semble  at  Button's  CoSee-hoow,  snd  I 
had  a  singulai-  account  of  Swift's  Bnt  sp- 
pearaDcs  there  from  AmbroM  Philips, 
who  was  one  of  Mr.  Addison's  hit  ie  naiX.*. 
He  said  that  they  bad  for  sevenl  snccat- 
uvs  dnyi  observed  a  strange  clergjinan 
come  into  the  cofFes-hoose,  who  seemed 
utterly  unacquainted  with  any  of  th(»e 
who  freqoeated  it ;  and  whose  eoiloni  it 
was  to  Isy  his  hat  down  an  a  table,  and  walk 
backward  and  forward  at  •  good  pu^s  fir 
bnlF  an  hour  or  aa  hour,  witboat  *ftA- 
JDg  to  any  mortal,  or  saeming  in  tbe  Usst 
to  attend  to  any  thing  that  was  goisg 
formnl  tbars.  Ha  than  mad  to  taks  up 
biibat,  pay  hismoney  at  the  bar,  and  walk 
away  wilhoat  opening  his  lips.  A<W 
having  obsNved  this  singular  UehsriDur 
i  tima.  they  concluded  him  to  ba 


t  of  h 


id  the  n 

»Dg  them,  was  that  of  ■  tbe  m*d  pir- 

Thiimadelhem  more  thsu  umsHf 


ohianx 


i  than 


as  Mr.    ___ 

ring  him,  they  saw  him  cast  bis  tyst 
severvl  times  00  a  genUaman  ia  booWi 
who  sKmed  to  ba  just  come  oat  of  the 
country,  and  at  last  advancing  lowardibmi 
as  inleadingto  address  him.  They  *"* 
all  eager  to  hear  what  this  dumb  mad 
]^rsoQ  bad  to  say,  and  immediately  quit 'w 
their  seats  to  gat  near  him.  Swift  v«Dt 
up  to  the  couQlry  gentleman,  aaJiaa 
very  abrupt  manner  without  any  prerio" 
saluta  asked  him,  '  Pray  sir,  do  you  rs- 
memlier  any  good  weather  in  the  world  ? 
The  country  gentleman  after  staring  s 
little  at  the  sinjnUrity  of  his  mspner^ 
the    oddity  of  the   qoestion,    answ"™ 


'  Yesfi 


It) 


l  Ood, 


great  deal  of  good  weather  la  my  "■*' 


'  V«nM  to  ArdeUa. 


..OOgk 
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'  TbBtiiiD«n,*Mid Swift  thw  laanji 
I  M«T»rrnnaBibaT  anf  waathar  tb>t  wai 
Rot  UM>  hot>  or  too  cold ;  too  wat  or  too 
drf  i  bat.  howevar  Uod  Almigbty  coD' 
triva*  it,  tbU  Ht  thg  aad  of  the  year  ■  tit 
•11  nij  weU.'  Upon  Mjini;  ibis  be  look 
«p  bia  hat,  and  wlthsut  utteciog  a  syll*. 
UU  norf,  or  taking  lb*  Uatt  aolice  of 
may  ohs,  wallced  oat  of  tha  ooffes-boaia  ; 
Isaving  all  thoaa  who  had  been  ipacttitoia 
•f  thia  o<U  acaiie,  itarins  Bflar  bim  and 
atiU  mora  ooofii'med  in  tha  amnion  of  bit 
beiog  mad." 

The  appparance  of  "  The  Tale  of  a 
Tub,"  vhieh  he  publiaheil  about  thii 
time  neceisarilj  made  him  acqjuuted 
with  whatCTer  was  desirable  in  the 
Literarj'  Sodetj  of  London  ;  and  at 
thia  peiiod  were  formed  manj  of  the 
friendihlpt  whose  6rinoest,  devoted- 
neu  and  ardoar,  elicited  and  prored 
the  virtaes  of  bis  heart ;  and  whose 
m^moT/  surviTed  the  dissolution  of 
their  obiecle,  and  remained  dearly 
cherished  until  all  trace  of  recollec- 
tion, was  lost  in  utter  mental  darkness. 
"The  tale  of  a  Tub,"  althoogh  iU 
chief  object  was  to  sustain  the  interests, 
and  to  vindicate  the  doctrines  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  to  laugli  to 
tcom  the  errors  of  her  enemies,  jet 
failed  to  call  forth  the  applause  of  the 
hi^  church  partj.  On  the  contrary, 
Doctor  Sharpe,  Archbishop  of  York, 
and  the  ^eat  majority  of  the  Tories, 
were  much  offended  at  the  boidnest  of 
the  satire,  a  great  deal  of  which  they 
pronounced  to  border  upon  profane- 
DeM ;  and  it  is  undeniable  that  lliia  g^eat 
masterpiece,  while  at  itonce  raised  its 
mutbor  to  the  highest  position  as  a 
writer  and  a  wit,  and  surrounded  him 
with  the  men  of  rank  and  letters,  whose 
ftcquaintaoce,  or  CTen  whose  notice, 
ws*  generally  coveted,  and  gave  (o 
bim  the  power,  out  of  that  diatinpiish- 
ed  throng  to  choose  whom  ha  pleated 
for  his  frieod,  was,  nevertheiess  the 
real  barrier  which  blocked  the  avenpes 
to  the  highest  church  nrefermeot, 
•gainst  the  ambition  of  Switt.  It  does 
not  appear  even  at  the  lime  when  he 
■lood  npon  the  most  confidential  terms 
with  the  Whig  administration,  that  he 
ever  fully  or  cordially  supported  them. 
On  the  contrary,  many  of  his  most 
energetic  efforts  whre  directed  to  thwart 
their  tcbemet.  His  "  Letter  upon  the 
Bacramenlal  Test,"  was  ' 


ia;  and  how  thoroughly  he  despised 
Ote  power  and  agrrandiaement  of  the 
party  Willi  wfaom  be  had  fai  lome  de- 
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gree  connected  himself,  end  by  whom 
he  had  been  flattered  with  unequivocal 
confidence  and  reapect,  in  comparison 
with  the  asjertion  end  promotion  of 
the  principles  ahich  furmed  the  foun- 
dation of  his  political  character.  By  a 
strange  corneidence,  it  has  happened 
ihat  llie  Whigs  have  at  alt  times  consi- 
dered their  own  iiitereats  at  variance 
with  those  of  religion  ;  and  that  those 
principles  which  lend  Cowards  repiiblt- 
eanism  in  politics  have  been  iiniversallj 
found  to  be  more  or  less  intimately 
connected  with  infidelity  in  religion. 

TTie  Whig  party  which  supfiorted 
the  government  of  Godotphin,  undoubt- 
edly contained,  among  'ns  in|;redients, 
enough  of  what  was  latitudinarian  in 
religious  and  state  opinions,  to  ejieite 
the  jenlonsT,  or  at  least,  to  alarm  the 
vigilance  of  the  nalion.  whose  attach- 
ment to  the  Established  Church,  the 
sustainment  of  which  it  justly  and  habi- 
tually identified,  wiih  the  permanence 
of  its  own  constitutional  liberties,  was 
steady  and  warm.  Godolphin's  admi- 
nistration unavoidably  borrowed  its 
tone  from  the  opinions  of  the  parly  who 
■ustained  it,  and  upon  whose  support 
alone  it  rested  ;  for  the  tyranny  which 

Socnred  the  eitorted  dismissal  of 
ariey,  and  the  no  leas  compulsory 
elevation  of  Somera,  and  of  other  Whig 
leaders,  had  irrecoverably  alienated  ihe 
affeetionsof  the  Queen;  while  the  gr^ 
dual  decline  and  final  extinction  of  the 
Influence  of  the  Duchess  of  Maribo- 
rough,  and  the  elevation  in  her  stead, 
of  the  new  favourite,  Mrs.  Masham, 
had  severed  the  last  link  which  so 
long  bound  the  cabinet  and  the 
court  together.  The  people  of  Eng- 
land cleariy  saw  that  the  ministers, 
deprived  of  the  confidence  and  af- 
fection of  the  throne,  were  forced  to 
seek,  from  their  hitherto  uncertain  ad- 
herents, extraordinary  support,  by  ei- 
Iraonlinary  concessions  ;  and  a  negli- 
gence of  the  interests  of  the  established 
religion  was  a  marked  and  necessary 
result  of  Che  prosecution  of  their  newly 
modified  policy.  The  keen  eye  of 
Swift  soon  detected  the  symptoms  of 
the  essential  disease;  and  neither  the 
hopes  of  that  cicvaiion,  so  dear  to  his 
ambition,  nor  the  Battering  distinctions 
and  abnndant  promises  so  richly  he- 
stowed  upon  him,  by  powerful  men  in 
that  administration,  could  purchase  his 
silent  acquiescence  in  perilous  and  un- 
woTtb*  schemes. 
Swffi  BOOR  frit  Ihe  difficulty  of  bts 


Galltry  aflUuttriout  Iritkmm. 
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]>o*ition.  Hi*  political  opinioni  were 
tuch,  B8  suited  neither  uf  the  great 
parliet  who  diTided  ihe  country.  In 
Ihe  llbeiiilil)'  of  bis  riew*  upon  itate 
politics,  he  was  a  Whig,  while  in  liigh 
church  principle,  he  stood  with  the 
Toriea  ;  and  thus  we  find,  that  hii  pen 
was  not,  at  anr  time,  eiertcd  for  (he 
■upportofthe  Whigs,  with  the  devoted- 
neM  of  ■  ihuiough  partican,  but  cither 
employed  in  the  advocacy  of  an  inter, 
mediate  policy,  nr  mnre  boldly  wielded 
in  direct  hostility  to  the  measures  of 
the  gOTernmenl.  Ai  an  effort  belong- 
ing to  Ihe  latter  class,  we  have  already 
noticed  his  '■  Letter  upon  the  Sacra- 
menial  Test,'  pitblished  in  1708—9  ;  a 
tract,  whose  publication  and  lucceas 
eventually  deprived  him  of  the  faTour, 
and  eicluded  him  from  the  patronage 
of  the  Whig  government. 

At  the  tenets  of  Swift  differed  eaten, 
tially  from  those  of  each  of  the  promi- 
nent parties  in  the  stiite,  he  naturally 
deiired.as  the  greaieil  national  blcM- 
iog,  the  formation  of  a  government, 
«  might  include  the 


the  runks  of  the  Tories,  those,  wbojre- 
jecting  the  high  prerogative  diictrinet 
of  divine  right  and  passive  obedience, 
maintHined  the  Church  principles  to 
which  he  was  attached  i  and,  from  (he 
array  of  the  Whig*,  the  men  who  held 
the  political  maiims  of  the  revolutioD 
of  1688,  without  suffering  the  1il>crality 
of  their  politics  to  be  tainted  by  the 
infidelity,  or  even  by  the  laxity  of  reli- 
gious opinion,  generally  attributed  to 
the  party  among  whose  members  they 
were  found.  Such  a  combination.  Swill 
cteaily  saw  to  be  possible  i  and,  with  a 
view  to  effect  it,  ne  had  jiublished,  in 
I708,"The  Sentiments  Ota  Church  of 
England  Man,  with  respect  to  Religion 
and  Government,"  in  which  the  ex- 
tremes of  both  parties  are  warmly  and 
powerfully  reprobated.  In  1709,  ho 
published  his"  Project  fur  the  Advance- 
ment of  Religion  ;"  a  work  which,  in 
spite  of  the  impracticability  of  most  of 


jiublie  mind.  The 
necessity  so  stmngly  inculcated  of  re- 
moving the  wicked  fiom  before  the 
throne,  and  of  making  the  government 
both  a  pattern  of  national  morality  and 
religion, and  a  meaniof  enforcing  them, 
were  ductrines  not  nnDalurally  distaste- 
ful to  men,  whose  negligence  oi  reli- 
gion was  acknowledged  ;  and  was,  in 
an  •nineot  degree,  calcnUtcd  to  awa- 


ken the  suspicion*  ofa  cabinet,  who  bad 
recently  sent  such  a  man  as  Wharton, 
to  administer  the  Vicerovalty  of  Ire- 
land. The  government  dreaded  also, 
and  not  without  cause,  the  effect  whidi 
such  an  appeal  muit  necessarily  pro- 
duce upon  the  mind  of  the  Queen, 
trhich  they  well  knrw  to  be  deeply 
impressed  with  the  anTul  importanceof  ^ 
relijcLon.  It  is  not  strange  then,  that 
Swift  should  have  been  accused  of 
having  written  this  pamphlet  with  a 
sinister  design  ;  particularly,  as  he  was 
already  anspectea  of  meditating  a  tepa> 
ration  from  those  who  chose  to  claim 
him  as  a  partizan,  and  of  seeking  (he 
approbation,  and  supporting  (he  viev* 
of  a  party  who  were  oetermined,  at  (he 
leas(,  to  maintain  the  rellgioos  views 
which  he  justly  con«idered  as  para- 
mount to  all  mere  political  interests. 
His  absence  from  bis  benefice,  aud  con- 
tinued residcuGB  in  LoniloD,  were  not 
without  the  sanction  of  his  spiritual 
superior,  or  unconnected  with  the  im- 
mediate interests  of  tlie  church,  of 
which  he  was  so  lealuus  a  member. 
The  English  clergy  had  obtained,  in 
the  year  1703 — i,  from  Queen  Aune, 
at  the  instance  of  Bishop  Burnet,  a 
grant  oF  the  tenths  and  first  fruits,  a  tu 
upon  all  church  benefices,  and  which, 
up  -to  tbe  time  of  Henry  VIII,  had 
formed  part  of  the  papal  revenues ;  it 
was  then  transferretl  to  the  crown,  and 
employed,  for  tlie  most  part,  in  pen- 
sioning the  favourites  of  the  court,  froin 
which  unworthy  use  it  wa^  as  we 
have  stated,  diverted  into  its  legiti- 
mate channel.  Tbe  clergy  of  Ireland 
naturally  desired  a  participation  in  the 
advantages  of  this  equitable  concession, 
and  the  Irish  convocation  resolved  to 
empower  a  titling  delegate  to  solicit  on 
their  behalf,  a  boon  so  considerable.  It 
was  advisable  to  select  a  man  of  active 
and  energetic  mind  and  habits,  and  oae 
whose  attainments  and  conncctioU 
were  such,  as  to  give  him  an  influence 
among  thoae  who  stood  high  in  poner. 
Swift  postea-ed  the  Intimacy  of  the 
leading  Wbigs  ;  and  hia  success  as  a 
writer,  was  known  to  command  (he 
respect  of  many  eminent  a(aletmen; 
and  beaides,  he  was  eicellently  skilled 
in  the  ways  of  the  world,  of  cnurtt-ud 
of  great  men  ; — aU  which  tiualifiralioiit 
naturally  led  to  bis  being  cnosen  as  the 
advocate  of  the  interests  of  the  Irish 
Church.  His  solicitations  were,  how- 
ever, fruitless  1  For  be  found  Godolpbin 
prepaaaesaed  with  the  convkUon.  tbat 
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the  Irish  cleigy,  like  the  majority  oF  the 
En);ligh,  were,  in  tlieir  heaits,  attached 
to  Tory  principles  ;  and  it  was  not 
UDtil  the  accession  of  Hdrlpy  and  St. 
John  (o  office,  that  the  giaat  waa  made 
to  (he  Iriah  Church,  whrn  it  was  con- 
ceded, at  the  instance  orStiJli,  at  the 
Tcry  moment,  when  the  convocotinn, 
fearing  that  hit  intimacy  uiih  the  Ibr- 
mer  administration  would  prpjiidice  him 
with  the  new,  were  in  ihc  act  ufrt'call- 
iog  the  commission  nhich  authorised 
him  to  act  on  their  behalf. 

Duriui;  the  ascendancy  of  Godol- 
nhin's  government,  mniiy  hcipes  were 
held  out  to  the  ambition  of  Swift,  and 
promises  were  not  spared.  He  had.  at 
one  time,  serious  Ihoiigiits  of  throwing 
Dp  his  Church  provision  in  Ireland,  and 
accompanying  his  old  patron.  Lord 
Berkley,  in  the  capacity  of  aecreiury 
of  embaasy  to  Vienna  ;  and  doubtless 
he  would  have  done  *u,  had  that  noble- 
man's age  permitted  tlie  effort  and 
btigue  of  the  undcilaking.  It  was  aUo 
mooted  among  the  political  friends  of 
SwiFl  to  send  him  out  to  the  province 
of  Virginia,  as  Bishop,  to  fuperintcnd 
and,  with  supreme  authority,  to  con- 
trol the  clergy  of  that  colony.  But 
this  project,  if  it  was  e*er  seriously 
entertained,  certainly  did  not  terminate 
in  bis  appointment.  However  cha- 
grined at  these  failures,  he  was  not 
without  hopes  of  speedy  and  consider- 
able promotion.  The  noblemen  who 
had  been  loudest  in  their  profeFsions  of 
friendship,  were  now  high  in  ofiiue  ; 
and  Addison,  his  most  ardent  and  intt- 
uaie  friend,  had  accompanied  Lord 
Wharton  to  Ireland,  as  secretary.  All 
his  hopes,  however,  thouiib  apparently 
as  well  grounded  as  any  whicti  proba- 
bility could  suggest,  were  doomed  tu 
beget  only  total  disappoititmrnti  and  in 
no  small  degree,  embittered  by  the  hy- 
.  pocriiical  delusions  which  had  been 
practised  upon  him,  he  left  London, 
and  during  the  greater  part  of  Lord 
Wharton's  viceregal  administration,  he 
remained  in  the  seclusion  of  Laracor. 

A  keener  pans,  however,  then  any 
which  di>a|>po'oted  interest  can  inflict, 
was  reserved  for  Swill ;  for,  in  May, 
1710,  he  received  the  lorrowt'ul  intplli- 
gence  of  bis  mother's  death,  and  with  a 
bitternesa  of  pathetic  grief,  the  more 
touching  in  a  nature  so  proud  and  stern ; 
he  lamented  her  death  as  "  a  Uiss  which 
removed  the  barrier  between  him  and 
dei^h."  His  affection  fur  this  parent 
wu  the  cherished  and  solitary  feeling 
Vol.  XV. 


which  preserved  in  his  heart  the  capa- 
bilities of  love  and  sympathy  ;  capabi- 
lities which  would  otherwise  soon  have 
either  perished  through  the  want  of 
eiercise,orbeen  killed  by  the  Ci'lduess, 
or  by  the  insult  of  repulse.  Tliis  was 
the  first,  and  not  the  least  bitter,  of 
the  many  stern  and  sorrowful  lessons 
to  which  his  spirit  had  to  submit.  He 
vras  not,  however,  without  his  consola- 
tion; besides  the  sublime  assurances  of 
religion,  be  had  with  him  whatever 
comforts  are  to  be  derived  from  gentle 
sympathy  and  warm  affection.  He 
had  the  society  of  Stella,  of  her  who 
was  to  be  henceforth  the  nearest  to  his 
heart,  dear  to  him  in  proportion  as 
other  objects  of  alTeetion  were  removed 
by  alienation,  or  by  death. 

Dissatisfied  as  Swift  was  with  the 
policy  of  the  Whigs,  and  reasonably 
oBended  at  what  he  considered  their 
undeserved  neglect  of  all  the  promises 
of  advancement  made  by  them  to  him- 
seir.he  regarded  with  sullen  indiffi>rence 
the  approaches  of  that  political  ruin, 
which  now  unequivocally  threatened 
the  government  of  Godolphin.  The 
outburst  of  high  Tory  enthusiasm  which 
convulsed  the  nation  from  end  to  end, 
now  shook  to  ils  deep  foundations  the 
power  of  the  Whigs.  The  immediate 
cause  of  this  paroiism  of  national  ez- 
citemeat,  is  to  be  found  in  the  famous 
sermon  of  Dr.  Henry  Sacheverel,  • 
man  without  influence,  birth,  wealth  or 
talent,  but  pre-eminently  endowed  with 
that  wonder-working  political  quality — 
courage.  The  intenseness  of  the  na- 
tional excitement,  which  the  dull  ex- 
travagance and  not  unmerited  prosecu- 
tion and  conviction  of  this  man  elicited, 
was  a  shock  under  which  (he  govern- 
ment, having  tottered  for  a  time,  finally 
tumbled  into  headlong  ruin.  Previoui 
to  this  event,  however,  the  clergy  of 
Ireland  made  another  effort  to  procure 
the  grant  of  the  first-fruits,  and  Swift 
along  with  the  Bishops  of  Ossory  and 
Killalor,  was  commiaiioued  to  solicit 
the  much-desired  concession.  He 
reached  London,  in  accordance  with 
his  appointment,  upon  the  9th  of  Sept, 
in  the  year  1710,  and  was  received  with 
every  demonstration  of  respect  and 
welcome,  which  a  conscioutuess  of  hia 
power  and  of  their  own  danger,  could 
induce  the  Whigs  to  exhibit.  They 
crowded  about  him,  eager  to  conciliate 
the  able  and  offended  churchman  ;  but 
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utter  contempt  Godolphin  only,  of 
all  that  government,  scorned  to  par- 
chaie  bj  numiliation  and  fdlachooc).  (he 
Bupport  of  one,  whoie  ju>t  clH'ms  in 
the  Ksaon  of  his  power  he  had  despU- 
ed  1  and  his  reception  of  Swift  was  lude 
and  supercilious  in  theeitreme.  This 
insult  was,  howeTcr,  unnecessary.  The 
Irish  parson  was  resoUed  against  sup- 
porting, by  any  interfetenee  wliatever, 
a  goveminent  to  which  he  owed  neilhcr 
political  aor  personal  allegiance.  He 
determined  to  bold  himself  aloof  from 
the  struggles  of  the  contending  parties, 
and  almost  lowed  to  mingle  no  more- 
In  polities.  These  resolutions,  however, 
were  not  abiding.  Tile  reception  which 
he  had  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the 
Whig  minister  was  not  easily  forgotten 
or  foFKiven  by^  Swift,  and  he  resolved 
to  make  the  insolent  noble,  who  had 
wantonly  affronted  him,  feel,  alike  poli- 
tically and  personally,  the  weight  ofbis 
vengeance,     lo  obedience   tu  this  im- 

fiulse,  with  ready  severity  he  wrote  a 
smpoon  upon  Godolphin  ;  and  almost 
immediately  aflerwards,  upon  the  4lh 
of  October,  as  if  to  decide  whatever 
itriubt  may  have  still  rested  npon  his 
mind,  he  was  introduced  to  Harley. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  npon  the  very 
same  day,  he  refused  an  invitation  frnm 
Lord  Halifaii  thus  intimating  that  his 
choice  between  the  antagonist  parties 
was  made.  Harley  received  him  with 
distinguished  marks  of  admiration  and 
re«pect ;  and  at  once  introduced  him  to 
St.  John,  who  eagerly  vied  with  the 
intriguing  ex-secretary  in  heaping  up- 


lliing  could  equal  the  rapidity  with 
which  this  acquaintance  grew  into 
friendship  and  intimacy  the  closest  anil 
the  most  complete  ;  and  nothing  could 
be  more  marked  than  the  steady  pro- 

Sresi  of  that  moral  ascendancy  which 
egradiiallybul  unequivocally  acquired 
over  the  minds  of  these  remarkable 
men.  He  became,  in  an  inconceivably 
short  time,  the  adviser,  almost  the 
orieinalor,  of  their  political  measures  ; 
and  the  cifecluai  reconciler  of  those 
occasional  disagreements  and  aliena- 
tions, which  interrupted  that  cordiality 
which  it  WHS  evident  could  not  cease  to 
unite  the  two  statesmen  without  the 
diimembeiment  and  dissolution  of  their 
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The  aspirations  of  SwiEl,  as  to  per- 
sonal aggrandisement,  were  moderate 
in  the  extreme ;  but  his  thint  for  power 


was  almost  unquenchable,  llie  pre- 
bend of  Westminster  or  the  post  of 
Hittoriog raphe r  were  the  boundaries 
of  Ills  views  of  emolument;  but  the  pro- 
tectorship of  Britain  would  hardly  have 
satisfied  his  ambition.  The  gates  of 
power  were  now  thrown  open  to  him, 
and  with  a  prophetic  spirit  he  felt  that 
he  was  to  tread  the  height  of  his  most 
glorious  wishes.  With  a  spirit  exulting 
with  this  first  success— mad  with  the 
grand  and  mi;(hty  hopes  which  it  in- 
spired— he  turned  his  rirst  thoughts  to 
the  punishment  of  those  who  had  first 
betrayed  and  then  insulted  him.  He 
published  his  lampoon  upon  Godolphin, 
another  upon  Wharton,  another  upon 
Sunderland,  until  having,  as  It  were, 
once  fleshed  his  fangs,  he  rushed  among 
the  party  with  whom  he  had  one* 
taken  hie  stand,  and  smarting  with  re- 
sentment for  recent  slights,  and  wrongs, 
and  mad  with  the  excitement  of  com- 
ing power,  he  made  each  and  all  indis- 
criminately feel  the  vengeance  of  his 
rabid  and  terrific  satire.  In  the  vehe- 
mence and  ferocity  of  political  en- 
counter, he  fo^ot  all  respects,  all 
ancient  ties.  Marlborough  was  not 
spared  ;  and  former  friendship  did  not 
protect  Lord  Somers.  There  is  nothing 
(□  justify,  and  little  to  palliate  the 
licentious  violence  of  the  satire  of 
Sviih.  Wharton,  and  others  of  the 
ruined  administration,  no  doubt  de- 
served the  utmost  severity  of  bitter 
condemnation  ;  but  the  shafts  of  Swift 
were  not  directed  solely  agiiost  those 
who  merited  the  dreadful  wounds 
which  they  in6icted.  They  were 
^launched  undi»tingui shingly  among  all 
the  little  and  the  great — ttie  good  and 
the  evil,  who  had  banded  themselves 
with  Godolphin.  The  scourge  w«s 
wielded  by  ihe  hand  of  a  partiian,  and 
the  sins  and  shame*  of  those  who 
suffered  under  his  satire,  were  less  the 
causes,  than  the  instruments  of  their 
punishment. 

All  the  members  of  the  Whig  go- 
venimpnt,  with  the  solitary  exception 
of  Marlborough,  whose  final  removal, 
however,  was  determined  upon,  were 
now  dismissed  from  office.  Harley 
was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  St.  John  succeeded  Mr. 
Royle  as  secretary  of  state.  Thece 
new  ministers  had  been,  like  Swift, 
early  Imbued  with  revolution  prtnciplesi 
while,  at  the  same  lime,  the  conscioiu- 
ness  that  they  had  been  floateil  into 
power,  and  must  be  m^tained  id  office 
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by  the  tndience  of  the  Torj  party, 
^eve  to  thfir  policy  ahi^h church  tone, 
trhicli  comliitiL'ij  ukh  their  flute  piincU 
plea.  Tor  ID  ed  n  compounri  n«iirly  identical 
uitli  th^L  which  Switt  had  to  l>mg 
hoped  for  la  vain ;  and  which  hi!  had  to 
ttrangly  recommended  in  »cverat  of  hii 
tract).  M  a  cuniumnialion  to  he  effected 
only  by  a  union  of  the  moro  muderuta 
of  both  paitiei.  Contclenliously  ap- 
proving, therefore,  of  the  priaeiple* 
upOD  which  this  government  was  baled, 
with  vanity  and  Triendship  a*  well  a> 
alt  the  darker  paiiions  of  hia  eharacler, 
enluted  in  their  behalf,  it  ii  not  wonder' 
ful  that  the  ardent  nature  of  Swift 
ftbandoned  itaelf  thoroughly  and  devo> 
tedly  to  the  tupport  of  Harley'i  admi- 
niairatioa.  Hi*  adhesion  waa  no  sooner 
•ecured,  than  his  labours  were  required. 
The  Examiner,  a  weekly  paper,  had 
been  Kt  on  foot  with  a  vie«  to  aupply 
the  new  mintslry  with  an  org'an,  for  the 
eipressiun  of  their  senliments,  as  also 
to  furniah  them  with  the  means  of  in- 
fluencing the  public  mind  an  ihey  de- 
sired, and  of  answering  all  charges  or 
insinualiona  made  against  them.  This 
periodical  had  not  been  commilled  to 
the  charge  of  any  responsible  editor, 
and  the  conaequence  was,  that  after  a 
few  twiaxhen,  it  ceaacd  to  eipresa  the 
opiniouB  DfaiiniBtera,  andavtuitllycom* 
mitled  them  to  the  monoroui  and  ali- 
(urd  doctriuua  of  divine  right,  principle* 
which  rhey  bad  never  held,  and  upon 
which,  to  Bvnd  cotliuon  with  the  more 
violent  of  their  Tory  supportera.  they 
were  moat  aiiiioua  to  preserve  a  silence. 
Swift's  fim  service  iraa  the  conduct  of 
Ibis  paper;  and  never  waa  a  political  , 
parly  supported  by  a  more  devoted  ad- 
herent. Never  were  political  meaaures 
more  ingeniously  defended,  or  political 
antagonists  more  unscrupulously  and 
terribly  assailed.  ■>  The  Whig  Eiam- 
ioer"  waa  the  recognised  organ  of  the 
defeated  party,  and  had  been  for  aome 
lime  eouducied  by  Addison.  He, 
however,  on  hearing  that  Swifl  was 
about  to  undertake  the  management  of 
"  The  Examiner,"  retired  from  a  posi- 
tion which  ijjiist  have  placed  him  in 
continual  and  angry  contact  with  hli 
friend,  and  three  weeks  bcfure  Swift 
entered  uQ  his  labours,  hia  farmer  in- 
timate had  ceased  to  be  connected  with 
the  K'hig  pjper.  For  the  space  of 
seven  months  the  Eiaminer  was  con- 
ducted hv  Swift  with  unaided  and  un- 
exaniplea  energy ;  and  during  that  lime 
hia    pen    wm   coHleasly    employed. 


through  every  channel, in  appeals,  foiqe- 
timca  lo  the  rcaion,  aomctimes  to  the 
prcjndicea,  aometimcs  to  the  passions 
of  the  public,  for  the  support  of  the 
government  and  the  discoinfitnre  of 
their  eiiemiei.  Besides  the  papers  in 
the  Examiner,  he  aliunddnlly  aiipplied 
the  tiiwn  with  tracts,  aatiricLil  poema, 
and  lampoons,  all  suited  to  the  popular 
taate,  and  quaint,  puageot  and  huinor- 
oua  ;  some  too  of  a  sterner  character,  for 
inataoee,  "  The  short  character  of  Lord 
Wharton." 

In  the  midst  of  tbii  exciting  contro- 
veniy.  Swift  did  not  forget  or  negleot 
the  object  of  his  mission.  His  great  in- 
fluence with  the  ministry,  combined 
with  their  own  policy,  which  was  to 
conciliate  the  clergy  by  all  praclteabie 
raeans,  easily  procured  lor  the  Irish 
church  the  desired  grant,  which  wa* 
conceded  at  the  very  moment  when  a 
letter  reached  the  successful  delegate 
recalling  his  commission,  on  the  plea 
that  the  clergy  had  confided  the  conduct 
of  their  cause  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
but  in  rcdlity,  because  the  bishops  had 
adopted  the  opinion,  that  the  terms  of 
IntimEicy  upon  which  Swill  had  stood 
with  the  members  of  the  former  admi- 
nistration, would  render  his  advocacy 
rather  injurious  than  favourable  lo  the 
cause  which  he  pleaded,  with  the  new 
govcriimeot.  Swift  had  now  achieved 
a  most  important  measure  for  the  emo- 
lument or  hii  church,  but  neither  ver- 
bally, nor  practically  by  promotion,  did 
be  experience  any,  the  smallest  token 
of  gratitude  from  the  order  to  whose 
service  he  had  so  succettrully  devoted 
himself. 

Swift  was  now  upon  a  fooling  of  the 
most  thorough  intimacy,  confidence  and 
friendship  with  Harley  and  St.  John  i 
he  shared  iheir  hours  of  gaiety,  recon- 
ciled their  temporary  alienations,  sug- 
gested their  measures,  and  forewarned 
them  of  dangers.  There  was  not  a 
state  secret  reserved  from  his  know- 
ledge, or  a  political  measure  adopted 
without  his  approval.  Sherid;in  haa 
given  a  kind  ofsummaryof  the  evidence 
by  which  the  unlimliea  conBdence  re- 
puted in  Swift  by  Harley's  udniinietra- 
tion  is  eatabliahed  ;  and  as  the  power 
of  Swift  has  been  questioned,  alike  by 
Lord  Orrery  and  by  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  and  by  others  who  are  willing 
t<i  utter  any  absurdity  ratlier  than  allow 
Swift  tu  have  been  anything  but  a  fool 
and  a  Kowndrel,  ve    tnuwcribe   the 
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"  We  h»Te  Mlraadf  laen  with  whal  mpi- 
dilj  and  eagerrieM,  conlnr;  to  his  uiuiil 

Harlaj  rusbed  into  bb  EuquaintRnca,  anil 
bewufrht  bii  friendihip.  Tbnt  mon  Bflar 
their  first  convening  together,  lis  told  St. 
John  be  could  keep  nolbiDg'  from  bim. 
Swift  had  so  much  the  wrj  of  getting 
inia  him.  That  nfter  clowr  intimacy, 
though  the  moet  reierved  man  alive,  and 
the  Unit  apt  to  deipond,  he  confeued,  that 
uttering  bia  mind  to  Swift,  gave  him  eara. 
And  tl^t  he  continued  ever  after,  to  re- 

Chie  trust  in  him,  may  bo  leen  in  a 
>r  from  Lewii,  iu  the  year  1713.  aup- 
poeed  I;  the  world  to  be  the  moat  conli- 
dentiul  mnu  with  Lord  Oxford,  where  he 
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mors  freely  to  you  than  to  any  other.-  in 
two  Diantba  after  their  first  acquaintance, 
ha  was  admitted  to  the  Snturdny'a  private 
parly,  oi  Minister's  CHbinet  Council,  con. 
aisling  of  the  Lord  Keeper  Harcourt,  the 
Earl  Rivers,  the  EnrI  of  Peterborough, 
and  Mr.  Secretary  St.  John ;  where,  afLer 
dinner,  thej  used  to  discourae,  and  aellle 
nialtera  of  great  importance ;  and  Swift 
was  alwnjri  one  of  the  number.  It  has 
been  shown,  that  he  stood  in  an  equal  de- 
gree of  confidence  with  Lord  Boliag. 
broke ;  and  no  man  living,  no,  not  of  the 
ministry,  stood  so  high  in  ths  opinion  of 
Lady  nlasbam,  the  second  greatest  fa- 
vourite of  the  Queen,  and  laLlerly  the 
fint;  of  which  the  most  unequivocal 
proofa  have  been  prodaced.  In  her  shed- 
ding tears  openly,  upon  tlie  talk  of  sending 
bim  to  Ireland,  and  her  last  earnest  letter 
to  him  bsrora  the  Qusen's  death.  All 
the  great  officers  of  slate  connected  with 
the  minietry,  followed  their  example,  in 
paying  him  homHge.  Lord  Keeper  Hht- 
conrt  told  a  placamna  of  inferior  rnok, 
who  had  treated  Swift  with  some  incivi- 
lity, to  take  care  of  what  he  did,  for  ths 
Doctor  was  not  only  the  favourite  of  all 
the  minialry,  but  their  governor  also.  Wa 
ba)e  seaD  that  Lord  iiivers  told  ths  prin- 
ters, for  whom  Swift  had  demanded  seve- 
lal  places  in  his  department,  of  conaider-. 
able  value,  that  the  Doctor  commanded, 
and  he  must  obey.  We  find  too.  that 
irben  any  of  the  ministry  themselves  had 
a  favour  to  ask  of  Lord  Oxford,  it  waa 
through  bim  they  made  their  application. 
It  was  the  same  too,  with  regard  to  the 
forign  ministers,  in  what  light  he  stood 
with  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  may  be 
■een  from  the  following  extract  from  bia 
journal,  December  21.  1712  '  Tliia  day 
ae'nnight,  after  I  lind  been  talking  nt 
court  with  Sir  William  Wyndliam,  the 
Spanish  Ambassador  came  to  him,  and 
■aid  he  beard  that  waa  Doctor  Swif^  and 


desired  him  to  tell  me  that  hia  master,  and 
the  King  of  France,  and  the  Queen, 
were  obliged  to  me  more  than  to  any  man 
in  Europe.  So  we  bowed,  and  shook 
hnndi,  &e.  I  took  it  very  well  of  him." 
All  atate  writings  were  either  entirely 
drawn  up  by  him,  or  submitted  to  bis  cor- 
rection. He  bad  a  considerable  share  la 
the  bmoua  re  presentation  a  of  the  Speak- 
er's Sir  Thomaa  Uanmer,  which  made 
such  a  Doise  at  that  time,  and  was  consi. 
dered  as  the  finest  that  ever  was  penned. 
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kind,  with  TBlnlion  either  to  public 
affiiirs,  or  party  mBttan,in  which  he  waa 
not  consulted  1  and  the  greatest  share  of 
labour  in  the  executive  part,  was  thrown 
upon  Ilia  shoulders.  In  nil  this  plenituda 
of  power,  he  was  so  far  from  bang  daitd 
loith  the  appearance  ofenjogag  mnUltrial 
confiilmce,  that  he  used  hii  best  endea- 
vours to  conceal  it  from  the  world  iu  ge- 
neral, though  it  could  DOl  be  a  aecnt  t« 
those  of  bia  own  party.  With  tbji  view, 
he  nbaented  himself  from  I^rd  Trensnr- 
cr's  levees,  having  never  appeared  thera 
but  twice,  during  their  whole  acquain- 
tance. And  at  court,  he  always  avoided 
him,  whenever  he  made  towards  him ;  nor 
would  he  ever  be  seen  speaking  to  him 
there.  But  it  waa  impossible  long  to 
conceal  that  superior  degree  of  favour  in 
which  ha  stood  with  the  ministers.  Hii 
writings,  in  the  cause  ha  eipouwd,  had 
rendered  him  too  conapcuoos}  and  the 
adverae  party  were  loo  much  galled  bj 
them,  not  to  make  them  watcbfal  of  all 
hi*  motiona.  He  waa  accordingly  conai- 
dered  by  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  party, 
a*  the  first  mover  in  all  the  miniiterial 
measures  i  and  mnny  virulent  apeechet 
were  made  against  him  by  nime,  both  in 
the  house  of  Lords  and  Commona,  oi  oia« 
K^Ao  sEFos  IB  Iht  Kcrel  o/  ali  affairt,  and 
wilhoal  whpie  aJnice  or  pricitg,  iioliUiiy 
■DOS  done,  or  aaplogmeat  dupond  of.' 

Others,  however,  have  gone  TarthcT 
tlinn  the  noble  Dunce,  who  fawned 
upon  Swifl  with  clumsy  adulation  while 
he  lived,  and  libelled  liim  in  hit  grave. 
The  Edinburgh  Keviewhut  represented 
Swift  M  a  kiud  of  court  buffoon,  whose 
pert  iayioga,  eccentricities  and  aulica, 
amused  the  statesmen  of  Queen  Anne, 
in  their  hours  of  levity  and  felting  j 
and  that  Harley  and  St.  John,  kept 
about  them  by  promises  and  cajolery, 
more  ecouomiciilly  than  did  the  great 
men  of  old.  a  professed  jcjter  and  a 
witless  gull,  whose  apish  tricks  and  in- 
decent extravagancies  they  enjoyed 
with  the  perverted  glee  of  feudal  bar- 
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biiritj.  The  candid  Revietvet  bai 
Bought,  by  trhBtever  puny  influence  a 
now  foiyotlen  "  aciicle"  cuuld  coin- 
mand,  (and  only  noticed  here,  because 
it  embodiea  the  feeiinga  of  a  certain 
bctioD,  to  Tuin,)  io  every  part,  the  repu- 
tation of  Swift  i  and  towards  this  ob- 
ject be  bas  matched  over  the  ruins  of 
truth,  reason,  and  every  thing  like  pro- 
baliility,  traoiplin^  candour,  honesty 
and  honour,  under  his  feet.  The 
slightest  acqu^ntance  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  great  Irialimaii  at  otice 
stamps  that  paper  as  the  most  raon- 
stTousIf  improbable  of  nil  libels.  Swill 
had  a  apitit  so  high  and  proud  that,  so 
far  Troni  submitting  to  a  habitual  sys- 
tem of  JQJuli,  it  was  notorious  that  ne 
vould  not  bear  the  most  triviiil  slight 
or  neglect,  even  from  (he  most  power- 
ful and  exalted,  without  inflicting  punish- 
ment, or  compelling  submlGsiou.  He 
had  a  political  virion,  la  clear  and 
strong,  that  nothing  could  be  securely 
concealed  from  him  ;  and  an  ever  wake- 
ful jenloujy,  which  would  have  keenly 
resented  a  reserve  which  his  saicacity 
roust  have  at  once  detected.  His  stu- 
pendous and  never  equalled  power  as  a 
popular  writer — a  power  which,  ugaiu 
and  again,  saved  tlje  government  Ironi 
ruin,  gave  him  a  right  to  that  confidence 
which  undoubtedly  was  never  withheld. 
Besides  all  which,  Swlfl  was  not  a  man 
to  be  safely  trifled  wiih  i  (here  was  an 
energy  in  hli  wrath,  a  blasting  scorn  in 
his  sarcasm,  a  searching  fiery  scrutiny 
in  bis  satire ;  and  ulthul,  he  had  a  pre- 
sence noble  at  all  timet,  but  in  the  ei- 
excitement  of  aroused  indls-nation,  ac- 
tually awful  ;  a  presence  before  which, 
we  venture  to  say,  an  Edinburgh  Re- 
viewer would  have  turned  pale,  even 
behind  his  mask. 

The  ministry,  with  which  Swift  had 
thus  ardently  and  devotedly  identiHed 
hiiUMir  occupied  a  position  of  no  ordi- 
nary difficulty.  Carried  into  power  by 
the  vehement  movements  of  an  ultra 
party,  whose  favourite  doctrines  they 
felt  it  to  be  impossible,  bolh  in  con- 
science and  expediency,  to  carry  out, 
Qnccrlain  of  the  support  of  that  very 
political  body,  whose  enertinns  had  in- 
vested them  with  office,  doubtful  even 
of  the  favoiir  of  the  Queen,  whom  the 
bitter  recollection  of  recent  and  com- 
pelled subjecliin  to  tlic  command  of 
minlftera,  loo  powerful  to  be  controlled 
or  dismiiicd,  had  rendered  jealous,  of 
even  tbe  legitimate  influence  which  the 
Tcspousible  couosellois  of  royally  ought 
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to  possess,  regarded  with  intense  ha- 
tred by  one  of  the  great  state  parties, 
end  with  a  certain  degree  of  suspicioa 
by  the  other ;  and  compelled,  owing  to 
the  continuance  uf  the  war,  to  maintaia 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  great 
leader  of  their  inveterate  enemies,  the 
Whigs,  iu  alt  his  offices  ;  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  new  administration  soon 
made  themselves  felt.  The  more  violent 
of  the  Tory  party  regarding  Harley 
and  St.  John  wllli  auspiuion  as  tiea  of 
the   Whig   faction,  formed  ihemMlves 

of  the  October  Club,  consisting  of 
nearly  one  hundred  members,  (a  for< 
midablc  amount,)  and  determined,  if 
possible,  to  push  the  government  on  to 
the  utmost  extremity  of  party  violence  ; 
anddemanding,among3t  other  measures, 
the  impeachment  uf  some  of  tbe  leading 
Whigs.  It  was,  therefore,  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  safety  to  the  ministry, 
llmt  something  should  be  done  to  mo- 
derate the  violence  of  this  powerful 
Club,  and,  if  possible,  wholly  to  dis- 
solve the  combination.  Swift  under- 
took the  task.  He  commenced  by 
effecting  a  meeting  with  some  of  the 
leading  members  at  a  tavern,  where  he 
succeeded  in  thoroughly  convincing 
them  of  the  impracticability  of  their 
designs  i  a  division  Boon  look  place 
among  its  foremost  men,  in  consequence 
of  Ihii  discussion,  and  soon  afterward*, 
by  the  publication  of  a  short  tract,  en- 
titled, "  Some  Advice  to  the  Members 
of  the   October  Club,'  he  completed 


ration.  But  an  object  more  important 
still  remained  to  be  accomplished.  It 
was  a  maxim  with  SwlO,  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  Barley's  administration  to 
exist,  unless  a  peace  were  immediately 
efl'ected  ;  and  it  was  apparent,  that  un- 
less the  clamour  for  such  a  measure  ori- 
ginated wlih  the  people  themselves,  the 

The  nation,  however,  were,  in  their 
pri'Sent  mood,  enthuslasllcally  warlike  ; 
und  ihis  disposition  was  heightened  by 
the  Whigs,  by  every  agency  and  argu- 
ment in  iheir  power  to  employ,  with  a 
view  to  defeat  tbe  plans,  and  embarrass 
the  measures  of  their  political  antago- 
nists, and  at  the  same  iime,  to  strength- 
en and  enliance  the  iiia>ience  of  the 
Uuke  of  Marlborough.  It  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  then,  to  mould  the 
public  mind  to  suit  the  necessities  of 
the  ministry ;  and  in  order  to  do  so. 


OalUty  of  lUusb-lout  Tt-Uhmtn. 
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the  magic  pen  or  Swill  vai  to  be  nm- 
pluyeJ.  He  prepared,  during  ihc  in- 
tertill that  intervened  between  the 
(brmatiod  of  the  govrrnment,  anil  the 
Ineeliny  of  parliament,  (upon  the  result 
of  which  erent  ila  fate  was  supposed  to 
depend.)  his  famous  "  Conduct  of  the 
Alliea,"  and  "  Remarks  Upon  the  Bnr- 
ten  Trealy,"  To  these  labours  he  first 
alludes,  (October  S6,  17110  ■■■  hi)  Jour- 
nal,  to   Stella.     ■■  We   hare   no  quiet 


with  a  vengeance,  Tcr;  suon.  1  have 
written  a  paper,  which  the  ministers 
reckon  will  du  abundance  of  good,  aod 
open  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  who  are 
hair  bewitched  against  a  peace.  Few 
of  this  generation  can  remember  anr 
thing  bill  war  and  taxes,  and  they  think 
It  Is  as  it  should  be  ;  wliere>a,|it  Is  cer- 
tain we  are  the  most  undone  people  in 
Europe,  as  I  am  afraid  I  shall  make 
appear  beyond  all  contradiction." 

The  aient  which  was  to  test  the 
stabilit]'  of  the  Tory  administration, 
the  meeting  of  parliament,  took  place 
upon  the  7th  December,  1711.  Swift 
had  looked  forward  to  this 


with  certain  misgivings,  by  no  means 
Ul-founded.  The  indolence  of  Harlejr, 
who  systemallcally  and  in  defiance  of 
his  repeated  warnings  had  neglected  all 
the  usual  arts  whereby  majoritiei  may 
bo  procured,  or  at  least  the  temper 
of  Pacliiment  may  be  easilv  ascertained, 
and  the  consciousness  that  the  Du- 
chess of  Somerset,  who  more  than 
shared  with  Mrs.  Masham,  the  court 
favour  which  hitd  belonged  to  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  mind  of  the 
Sovereign,  combined  to  render  the  is- 
sue of  the  approaching  struggle  a 
source  of  intense  anxiety  and  doubt. 
The  parliament  met,  and  in  ihe  house 
of  Lords  the  ministry,  to  their  Infinite 
surprise,  were  defeated  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  peace  by  a  majority  of  six,  a 
clause  having  been  inserted  In  the  ad- 
dress to  the  Queen,  notwithst.indiiig 
their  strenuous  and  vehement  opposi- 
tion, to  the  effect  that  no  peace  could 
be  safe  or  honourable,  if  Sualn  and  the 
Indies,  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
with  any  branch  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon." But  the  disappointments  of  the 
government  did  not  Slop  here.  A  more 
astounding  and  ruinous  disaster  was  re- 
served fur  the  discomfited  Tories,  we 
•hall  relate  the  occurrenee  in  the  words 
of  Swift.  ■  When  the  Queeit  wu  ^ing 


from  the  House  of  Lords,  where  she 
late  to  hear  the  debate,  on  the  7th  De- 
cember, 1711,  the  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bury, Lord  Chamberlain,  asked  her 
Majesty,  whether  he,  or  Ihe  great 
Chamberlain  Lindsav,  ought  to  lead 
her  out,  she  answered  short, '  neither  of 
you,'  and  gave  her  hand  to  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  who  was  louder  than  any  ia  the 
bouseagainstnpeace.''Thisstiiking]niaik 
of  Royat  displeasure,  left  nothing  re- 
maining to  consummate  the  defeat  of  Ihe 
Ministry;  the  f0u;i  (^ei;ni(««as  struck, 
panic  and  dismay  took  the  place  of 
overweening  and  indolent  confldenc^ 
and  despair  was  at  the  heart  of  eve7 
Tory  ;  while  on  the  contrjry,  nothinl 
could  exceed  the  undisguised  Idumpa 
and  cxulalion  of  the  Whigs,  and  U 
each  leading  man  amongst  Ihc  mioiilry 
successively  addressed  the  House  ia 
the  course  ,of  the  debate,  the  wretch 
Wharion  sat  smiling,  and  wUh  grim 
significance  drawing  his  hand  across 
histhruat.  Inslant  dismissal,  disgrace 
and  linpeachmcnt,  hovered  over  the 
heads  of  the  defeated  Ministers,  and  it 
was  supposed  that  ten  riuys  at  the  fsr- 
thest.  would  see  the  victorious  return 
to  office  of  the  now  enraged  and  Ton 
midable  Whig  faction.  We  have  al- 
lowed Swid  to  speak  for  himself,  as  far 
as  we  could  do  no  consistently  with  out 
limits,  and  wilh  pleasure  »  e  again  tura 
to  the  vivid  sketches,  ufTurded  by  the 
pages  ofthe  journal  to  Stella,  for  an  ac- 
count of  his  first  meeting  with  the  Lord 
Treasurer  I  Her  these  disastrous  occur- 
rences. "  Mr.  Musham  begged  us  to 
Slay,  because  Lord  Treasurer  wonld 
call,  and  we  were  resolved  to  fall 
on  him  about  his  negligence  in  securing 
B  majority.  He  came  and  appean'd 
in  good  humour  as  usual,  but  1  thought 

I  rallied  him,  and  desired  him  to  give 
nie  his  staff,  which  he  did  ;  1  told  hiia 
If  he  would  secure  it  me  a  week,  I 
would  set  all  right;  he  asked,  how? 
1  Bald  I  wonld  immediately  turn  Lord 
Marlborough,  his  two  daughters,  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Somerset,  aad 
Lord  Cholmondelv,  out  of  all  tlieir 
employments,  aiid  1  believe  he  had  not 
a  friend  but  Was  of  my  opinion.  Ar- 
bulhnot  asked,  how  he  came  not  to  tc- 
cure  a  mrijority  ?  He  could  answer 
nothing  but  that  he  could  not  lielp  It. 
If  people  wonld  lie   and  forswear.     A 

iioor  answer  for  a  great  minister.  There 
ell  from  him  a  scriptural  eipres- 
^on,  thai  the  iearii  of  JOnBi  art  M- 
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tearehable.  I  told  him  it  was  what  I 
feared,  and  was  from  tiim  the  worat 
newe  he  could  [ell  me.  I  liesgcd  him 
to  know  whal  he  had  to  trust  to  i  he 
itucL  a  little,  but  at  last  bid  me  not 
(ear,  for  all  would  be  well  yet."  Swifi'» 
private  seutimeats  on  the  occasion  are 
tbus  expressed  in  his  Journal,  Decem- 
ber. 8,  1711."  This  i.  a  long  jouraal,  and 
of  a  day,  that  may  prodnce  great  altera* 
lions,  and  hazard  the  luin  of  Eugland, 
The  Whigs  are  all  in  triumph,  they  fore- 
told how  all  this  would  be,  but  we 
thought  it  boasting.  Nay,  they  say  the 
Parliament  should  be  dissolved  before 
Christmu,  and  perhaps  it  may.  '  This 

is  all  your  d— d  D .  of  S t's 

doing:  1  warned  the  ministers  of  it 
nine  months  ago,  and  a  hundred  timet 
since.  Tlie  secretary  always  dreaded 
it.  I  told  Lord  Treasurer  I  should 
have  the  advantage  ofhlm,  for  be  would 
lose  his  liead,  and  1  should  only  be 
banged,  and  so  carry  my  body  entire  to 

the  grave.  December  15,  1711 Here 

ere  the  first  step*  towards  the  ruin  of 
an  excellent  ministry,  for  I  look  upon 
them  as  certainly  ruined.  Some  are  of 
opinion  the  whole  ninistiv  will  give  up 
their  places  next  week :  otnera  iniaKiue, 
whcu  the  session  is  over.  I  do  resolve, 
if  they  give  up  or  are  turned  out  soon, 
to  retire  for  some  months  ;  and  I  have 
pitched  upon  the  place  already.  I 
would  be  out  of  the  way,  upon  the  first 
of  the  feriDeut ;  for  they  lay  all  things 
upon  me,  even  some  I  have  never  read." 
With  an  activity  proportioned  to  his 
former  indolence  and  security.  Lord 
Oxford  now  applied  himddf  to  retrieve 
the  calamities  which  his  negligence 
had  produced  ;  and  by  an  extraordi- 
nary exertion  of  that  courtier-like  ad- 
dress, tu  which  he  owed  his  unpuralleled 
success  as  the  most  accomplished  in- 
triguer of  his  day,  he  succeeded  in  re- 
coveting  the  favour  oF  the  Queen,  and 
in  enlisting  her  warmly  io  favour  of  his 
favourite  measures.  His  first  object  was 
to  recover  the  influence  which  he  had 
lost  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and.  In 
order  to  effect  it,  he  prevailed  upon  the 
Queen  to  create  twelve  new  peers  upon 
whose  attachment  he  could  implicitly 
rely.  This  was  a  daring  violation  of 
the  principleB  of  the  constitution  ;  and 
although  the  number  of  ihe  newly 
ciealed  peers  was  inconsiderable,  (be 
effect  of  (heir  elevation  was  Io  iwamp 
the  house,  and  to  establish  a  dan<;eruus 
precedent,  which  mizbt  be  appealed  to 
in  after  time*  b^bad  and  daring  men. 


to  the  utter  ruin  of  Ihe  independeDC« 
and  of  the  verv  political  e — • -' 


;ted  upon  again,  might  at  |i 
employed  as  a  threat,  tyrannically  to 
silence  discussion  and  to  compel  obedi- 
ence. This  startling  measure  wai 
rapidly  followed  by  another  if  possible 
more  astounding  and  that  was  the 
dismissal  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
from  all  the  high  offices  which  he  had 
filled  with  so  much  glory.  Thii  stepi 
although  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  the  ministry,  greatly  en- 
hanced their  difficulties  ;  for  the  re- 
moval of  so  great  a  general,  during  lli« 
continuance  of  the  war,  led  Ihe  nation 
to  suspect  that  a  ruinous  and  disgrace- 
ful peace  was  intended  to  beforceanpon 
them.  Tbe  excitement  of  the  country 
was  tremendous.  Tbe  emissaries  of  the 
Allies  and  the  agents  of  the  Whigs  im- 
proved the  occasion  to  lash  tbe  nation 
into  actual  phreniy  ;  and  all  Eugland, 
with  one  voice,  denounced  tbe  propo- 
sition of  a  Peace,  and  clamoured  for 
war.  It  was  when  this  tumultous  up- 
roar was  at  its  height  and  maddest 
fury  that  "the  conduct  of  the  Allie*' 
appeared,  and  the  effect  was  immediate, 
almost  sublime.  Never  was  their  achie- 
ved by  human  agency,'a  revolution  in 
national  opinion  so  instantaneous  and 
complete.  Eleven  thousand  copie*  of 
the  work  were  sold  and  circulated  in 
less  than  a  mouth,  and  seven  editiou 
were  purchased  almost  at  soon  as  prin- 
'    '  indignation  and  shame 


of  the  bind,  and  tbe  belief  that  tl 
tion  had  been  duped  and  well  nigh 
ruined  by  the  fraud  of  the  Allies,  and 
by  the  rapacity  of  Ministers,  thus  sud- 
denly ana  appallingly  impressed,  pro- 
duced a  re-aciion  in  tbe  national  mind 
in  favour  of  Peace,  such  ai  no  powef' 
could  resist.  Its  effects  were  imme- 
diately visible  in  the  proceeding!  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  whose  memben 
had  had  time,  during  the  recess  to 
study  the  pamphlet!  and  a  succession  of 
resolutions  were  passed,  as  Snifl  ob- 
■ertcd,  in  effect  little  more  than  verbal 
extracts  from  its  pages.  Tliis  famous 
tract  was  in  the  hands  of  all  men,  and 
while  its  reuHoning  and  style  were 
suited  to  the  capacity  of  even  the  most 
illiterate  and  Ihe  merely  popular  rea- 
der, the  facts  and  deductions  which  it 
contained,  furnished  their  most  cogent 
and  pointed  arguments  to  the  Coundl 
and  tbe  Senate, 


GalUty  oflUuttrtout  Iriihmtn. 
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The  great  oly'ect  or  the  min'utrT, 
the  fiTOrite  project  of  whoie  accoDi- 
pliihroent  Ihey  bud  almoit  despaired, 
WB1  now  eOected;  the  oiiglitv  tide  of 
national  Teeling  had  been  rolled  back, 
the  fchemei  of  alaintt  triumphint 
hatred,  the  dcTicet  or  grey-headed  po- 
lie;,  the  atroiup  battle  of  a  great  party, 
were  all  defeated,  the  position  of 
Britain  completely  changed,  aad  the 
fortune*  of  all  Europe  altered,  per- 
haps for  centuriei,  and  all  by  some 
hundred  line*  written  by  the  pen  of  a 
poor  panon ,  the  incumbent  oF  ui  ob- 
■cure  petty  prebend. 

The  goveroment  applied  lheni>elvei 
immedittely  to  the  task  upnn  which 
they  had  to  long  deatred  to  enter  ;  and 
while  they  employed  themielves  with 
the  details  of  the  peace,  Swifl  found 
occupation  for  hia  unreiting  energy  in 
leducing  to  the  clearneu  and  order  of 
a  practical  propoiat,  a  project  which 
bad  long  engaged  hi*  mind.  Thi*  wai 
hi*  "  Proposal  for  an  Academy  to  cor- 
rect, enlai^e,  and  aicerlsin  the  Engliih 
Language ;'  and  it  i>  trotthy  of  re- 
mark, that  at  a  juncture  when  hi*  in- 
fluence with  the  admintal ration  wai  all 
but  omnipotent,  he  sought  not  to  ex- 
ert it  for  hii  personal  a  tl  Tan  cement, 
but  employed  it  solely  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  what  he  believed  to  be  a 
great  public  beoeliL  Hi*  letter  upon 
(he  subject,  although  unfortunately 
written  with  unusual  ii»ligence  of 
•tvlc,  and  in  support  of  a  acheme 
wnicb,  at  the  least,  was  a  wild  one, 
Bttracted  considerable  attention.  He 
tell*  Ds  himself  that  he  had  coniersed 
with  many  of  the  most  "  ingcDioui' 
men  of  the  day  upon  the  topic,  and 
that  from  tliese  he  bad  receiTed  opi- 
nions highly  favourable.  Harley  and 
St.  John  «! pressed  themselves  also 
warmly  in  its  support ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  had  the  government 
been  less  engrossingly  occupied  at  the 
lime,  the  plan  would  have  been  aclu- 
klly  attempted.  A  little  refleciioD  is 
however  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
success  of  such  a  project  would  be  the 
most  grieTOus  calamity  which  a  na> 
tional  language  could  sustain,  and  a 
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very  moderate  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  human  language,  and  indeed 
with  the  dispositions  of  human  nature 
is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  acheme  is 
wholly  impracticable. 

While  this  plan  was  in  agitation. 
Swift  was  strongly  recommended  to 
the  queen  by  her  ministers  to  61!  the 
vacant  bishoprick  of  Hereford ;  and 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  be  would 
have  been  appointed,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  unlavoarable  iiiBuence  exer- 
cised upon  her  mind  bythe  Duchess  of 


SomerseL     At  her  entreaty,  the  Areh- 

'd  1 

'erei){n   to    make  herself  " 


bishop  of  Yoik  interposei 
his  Boverei){n  to  make  '' 
that  the  man  whom  she 


>  advise 


was  gotiw  to 
make  a  bishop  was  a  Christian  — ■ 
warning  which  be  thought  warranted 
bv  the  supposed  authorship  of  the 
"'Tale  of  a  Tub."  This  interference, 
however,  failed,  and  as  a  last  resource 
the  Duchess  herself,  baihed  in  tears  ol 
mingled  spite  and  mortlBcation.  crawled 
to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  by 
agonies  of  importunity,  succeeded  in 
prevailing  upon  the  ((Ueen  to  nasi 
Swift  by,  and  to  appoint  another. 
The  publicaticm  of  The  Public  Spirit 
of  the  Whigi"  eiiiosed  Suifl  to  ano- 
ther mark  of  royal  diKpleseure.  Tlie 
Scotch  lords,  in  a  body,  obtained  an 
audience  of  the  queen,  in  which  they 
bitterly  complained  of  certain  passages 
which  reflected  upon  the  honour  of 
their  country,  and  demanded  that  ex- 
ertions should  be  made  to  bring  the 
author  to  punishment.  Three  hun- 
dred pounds  were  forthwith  offered  a* 
a  reward  for  his  detection,  and  court 
frienda  began  to  look  coldly  upon 
Swill.  He,  however,  wea  undismaved, 
and  thoroughly  conscious  of  his  power, 
he  was  altogether  unmoved,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  appeared  at  court,  and  in 
favour  as  high  as  ever.  The  peace 
was  now  proclaimed,  end  in  April, 
1719,  he  wai  appuinled  to  I  he  Dean- 
ery of  St.  Patrick'*,  a  provision  which 
was  intended  but  as  the  avenue  to  the 
highest  church  prefermeut ;  and  in  the 
month  of  May,  in  the  same  vear,  Ire- 
land   again    received    ber   illustriom 
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a  wobd  op  explanation. 
Kind  Pubuc, 

Having  to  latel]' taken  mj  leave  of  the  itage.tQ  afareiTeI1benei]l,it  ii  butfit- 
lii^  ihat  1  ibould  eipla'ia  the  c'lrc  jinitaneei  which  once  more  bring  me  before  you 
—that  I  ma;  not  appear  intnuire,  where  1  have  met  with  but  too  much  indul- 
gence. 

A  binlhing  debvlant — tntre  noui,  the  moat  impudent  Irishman  that  ever  swag- 
gered down  Sackvjlle-ttreet — has  requeued  me  to  pieaent  him  to  your  acquain- 
tance. He  has  every  tmbition  to  be  a  ravoiirile  with  you  ;  but  lays — God  for- 
give him — be  is  too  bashful  for  the  Foot-lights 


He  hu  remarked — aa,  doubtless,  many  others  have  done — upon  what  vc 
ounds,  and  with  what  slender  prelenaion,  my  Conreasioni  have  met  w] 
:  the  hands  of  ihe  press  and  the  public  i  and  the  idea  hus  occurred  to  hi 
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Had  his  determination  ended  here,  I  should  have  nothing, 
object  to  ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  eipecia  me  to  become  his  Editor,  end  in  some 
•on  responsible  for  the  faults  of  his  production.  1  have  wasted  much  eloquence 
and  more  breath  in  assuring  him,  that  I  was  no  tried  favorite  of  the  public,  who 
dared  take  liberties  with  them — that  Ihe  small  rag  of  reputation  I  enjoyed,  was  a 
tery  scanty  covering  for  my  own  nakedness  i  that  the  plank  which  swam  with 
one,  would  most  inevitably  sink  with  two  ;  and  lastly,  that  the  indulgence  lo 
often  bcslowed  upon  a  first  effurt,  is  as  frequently  converted  Into  censure  on  the 
older  offender.  My  arguments  have,  however,  totally  failed,  and  he  remains  ob- 
durate and  unmoved.  Under  these  circumstances  1  have  yielded  i  and,  as  hap- 
tily  for  me,  the  short  and  pithy  direction  to  the  river  Thames,  in  ihe  Critic,  "  lo 
eep  between  its  banks,'  bus  been  imitated  by  my  friend,  I  find  all  that  ii  required 
of  me,  is  to  write  my  name  upon  the  title — and  go  in  peace.  Such,  he  informs 
ne,  is  modern  Editorship. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  hcgi  that  if  the  debt  he  now  incurs  at  your  bands  re- 
main unpaid,  you  will  kindly  bear  in  mind,  that  your  remedy  lie«  against  the 
rawer  of  the  bill,  and  not  against  its  mere  bumble  iudorser. 

Harrv  Lohsbqueb. 
Bnueih  February,  1840, 


The  min  was  dashing  in  torrent*  passed  rapidly  from  band  to  hand,  the 
against  the  window  panes,  and  the  wind  conversation  did  not  languish,  and 
sweeping  in  heavy  and  fitful  gusts  along  many  a  deep  and  hearty  laugh  followed 
the  dreary  and  deserted  streets,  as  a  the  atoriea  which  every  now  and  then 
party  of  three  persona  sat  over  their  were  told,  as  some  reminiscence  of  ear- 
wine,  in  that  stately  old  pile  which  ly  days  was  recalled,  or  some  trait  of  r 
once  formed  the  resort  oi  the  Iiiah  former  companion  remembered. 
Member*,  in  College  Green,  Dublin,  One  of  ihe  party,  however,  was  ap- 
and  went  by  the  name  of  Daly's  Club  parenily  engrossed  by  other  ihouj^hU 
House.  The  claiiei  of  falling  tiles  and  than  those  of  the  mirth  and  merriment 
chimney-pots — the  jarring  of  the  win-  around  i  for,  in  the  midst  of  all,  he 
dow-frames  and  howling  of  the  storm  would  turn  suddenly  from  the  others, 
without,  seemed  little  to  affect  the  spi-  and  devote  himself  to  a  number  of  scat- 
lit*  of  those  within,  aschey  drew  closer  tered  sheets  of  paper,  upon  which  he 
to  a  blaiing  lire,  before  which  stood  a  had  written  some  lines,  but  whose 
small  table  covered  with  the  dihrii  of  a  crossed  and  blotted  sentences  attested 
detaert,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  bot-  how  little  success  had  waited  upon  his 
tie*,  whnsecharacteristiclcnjjthof  neck  literary  labours.  This  individual  was 
indicated  the  rarest  wine*  of  France  a  short,  plethoric-looking,  white-haired 
and  Germany  ;  while  the  portly  mag-  man,  of  about  fifly,  with  a  deep,  round 
nnm  of  claret — tiieiimv,  par  excellence,  voice,  and  a  chuckling,  smothering 
of  every  Irish  gentleman  of  the  day—  laugh,  which,  whenever  be  indulged  tn. 
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Dot  onl]'  shook  hi*  otrn  iinple  pereon, 
but  generally  created  h  petty  earth- 
quake on  eTerr  tide  of  hiin.  For  the 
prescDt,  1  shall  not  stop  to  narticuiar- 
Ue  him  more  closely  ;  but,  when  I  add, 
that  the  per«on  in  queition  wu  a  well- 
known  Member  of  the  Irish  House, 
whose  acute  understanding'  and  practi- 
cal good  sense  were  veiled  under  an 
affected  and  well'diisemblcd  habit  of 
blunderiag,  that  did  far  more  for  his 
party  than  the  most  violent  and  pointed 
attacks  of  hii  more  accurate  associates, 
some  of  my  readers  may  anticipule  me 
in  pronouncing  him  to  be  Sir  Harry 
Boyle.  Upon  his  left  sat  a  figure  the 
most  unlike  him  possible  i  he  was  a 
Ull,  thin,  bony  mnn,  with  a  bolt-upright 
air,  end  a  most  saturnine  expression ; 
his  eyes  were  coiercd  by  a  deep  green 
shade,  which  fell  far  over  his  face,  but 
failed  to  conceal  a  blue  scar,  that,  cross- 
ing his  cheek,  ended  in  the  angle  of  his 
miiuth,  and  imparled  to  that  feature, 
when  he  spoke,  an  apparently  abortive 
attempt  to  eiiend  towards  his  eyebrow ; 
Ills  upper  lip  was  covered  with  a  grizzly 
and  ill-trimiDcd  moustache,  which  add- 
ed much  to  the  ferocity  of  his  look, 
while  H  thin  and  pointed  beard  on  his 
chin  gave  an  apparent  length  to  the 
whole  face,  that  completed  its  rueful 
character.  His  dress  was  a  single- 
breasted  tightly-buttoned  frock,  in  one 
button  hole  of  which  a  red  ribbon  uaa 
fastened,  the  decoration  of  a  foreign 
iervice,  which  conferred  upon  its  wear- 
er the  title  of  Count ;  and,  thau)[h 
Bitty  Considtne.  as  he  was  familiarly 
called  by  his  friends,  was  a  thorough 
Irishman  iu  all  his  feelings  and  affec- 
tions, yet  he  had  no  objection  to  the 
designation  he  had  gained  in  the  Aus- 
trian army.  The  Count  was  certainly 
no  beauty,  but, soraf how,  very  few  men 
of  his  day  bad  a  Fsncy  for  telling  him 
Bo  I  a  deadlier  hand  and  a  steadier  eye 
never  covered  his  man  in  the  Phcenix  j 
and  though  he  never  had  a  seat  in  the 
House,  he  wus  always  regarded  as  one 
of  the  government  parly,  who  more 
than  once  had  damped  the  ardour  of  an 
opposition  member,  by  the  very  signi- 
ficant threat  of  "selling  Billy  at  him.' 
The  third  figure  of  the  group,  was  a 
lai^e,  powerfully -built,  and  handsome 
man,  older  than  either  of  the  others, 
but  not  betraying  in  his  voice  and  car- 
tisge  any  touch  of  lime.  He  wus  at- 
tired in  the  green  coat  and  buff  vest, 
which  formed  the  livery  of  the  Club  i 
and  in  hu  tall,  ample  forehead,  clear 
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and  well-set  eye,  and  still  li 
mouth,  bore  evidence  that  no  great  flat- 
tery was  necctsary  at  the  time,  which 
called  Godfrey  U'Malley  the  hand- 
somest man  in  Ireland. 

"  Upon  my  conscience,"  said  Mr 
Harry,  throwing  down  hit  pen  with  in 
air  or  ill-temper,  "  1  can  tnake  nolhing 
ofiti  I  have  gut  into  such  an  inferaal 
babit  of  making  bulls,  that  I  can't  write 
sense  when  I  want  it." 

•*  Come,  come,'  said  O'Mallej, "  try 
again,  mv  dear  fellow-  If  you  cant 
succeed,  I'm  sure  Billy  and  I  have  so 
chance." 

"  What  have  yon  written  ?  Lei  ii 
■ee,"  said  Considine,  drawing  the  paper 
towards  him,  and  holding  it  Id  the 
light, "  why,  what  the  devil  is  all  this  f 
you  have  made  him  '  drop  down  desd 
after  dinner,  of  a  lingering  illueoi 
brouglit  on  by  the  debate  of  yesterday.'* 

"Oh,  impossible." 

"  Well,  read  it  yourself;  there  it  is, 
and,  as  if  to  make  the  thing  less  credi- 
ble, you  Ulk  of  bis  'bil]  lor  the  better 
reciivery  of  small  debts.'  I'm  sure, 
O'Mallcy,  your  last  moments  were  not 
employed  in  that  manner.* 

"  Come,  now,"  said  Sir  Harry, "  III 
set  all  to  rights  with  a  pustcripL  '  Any 
oue  who  questions  the  above  >ta[enwai> 
is  politely  requested  to  cull  on  Mr. 
Considine,  IS,  Kililare  Street,  who  will 
feel  happy  to  afford  him  every  sstiifac- 
lion  upon  Mr.  O'Malley's  decease,  or 
upon  miscellaneona  matleis." 

-  Worse  and  wone,"  said  O'Malley- 
"  Killing  another  man  will  never  per- 
suade the  world  that  I'm  dead.' 

"But  we'll  wake  you,  and  haveaglo- 
rious  funeral." 

"  And  if  any  man  doubt  the  slale- 
ment,  I'll  call  him  out,"  said  the  CouoL 

■■  Or,  better  still,"  said  Sir  Harry, 
"  CMatley  has  his  action  at  law  bl 
defamation ." 

"  I  see  I'll  never  get  down  to  Gsl- 
way  at  this  rate,"  said  O'Malley  ;"*"<' 
as  the  new  election  takes  place  oa 
Tuesday  week,  time  presses.  There 
are  moio  writs  flying  afler  me  this  in- 
stant, than  fur  all  the  government  bo- 
roughs." 
"  And  they'll  he  fewer  returoi,  I 


the  Count. 

"  Old  Staplelon  the    aliomey.  ta 
Fleet  Street,  has  must  of  the  mart- 
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thiR  wa;,"  said  Coniidine,  balancing 
the  cork-screw  like  a  hair  trigger. 

"  No  chance  of  ii." 

"  Mjj  be,'  said  Sir  Harry,  ■'  he  might 
come  to  terms  if  I  were  to  call  and 
say — )>ou  are  aniioilslo  close  accounts, 
as  jeur  death  lias  just  talieu  place. 
You  know  whet  I  meau." 

"  I  fear  lo  should  he,  were  f  on  to 
■ay  10.  No,  no,  Boyle,  just  try  a  plain, 
stTdight- for  ward  paiagraph  about  my 
death.  We'll  have  it  in  Falkner's  paper 
to-morrow ;  on  Friday  the  funeral  can 
take  place,  nod  with  the  blessing  oF 
God,  I'll  come  to  life  on  Saturddy  at 
Atiilone,  in  time  tolcanvass  the  market." 

"  I  think  it  wouldn't  be  bad,  ifyour 
ghost  were  to  appear  to  old  Timmins 
the  tanner,  in  Naas,  on  your  way  down  i 
you  know  he  arrested  you  onceberorc." 

"  I  prefer  a  night's  Bleep,"  said  O' 
Mallry  ;  "  but  conie,  finisu  the  squib 
for  the  paper," 

■*  Stay  a  little,"  said  Sir  Harrv  mu- 
siog,  "  iljust  strikes  me. that  if  ever 
the  matter  gels  out,  I  may  ho  in  some 
confounded  scrape.  Who  knows  if  it 
is  not  a  breach  of  privilege  to  report 
the  death  of  a  member,  and  to  tell  you 
Irutb,  1  dread  the  scrjeant  and  the 
speaker's  warrant  with  a  very  lively 
fe»r." 

"  Why.  wheo  did  you  malte  his  ac- 
quaintance T'  said  the  Count. 

'■  Is  it  possible  you  never  heard  of 
Boyle's  committalV  said  O'MuUey, 
"  you  surely  must  hive  been  abjoad  at 
the  time;  but  it's  not  too  latn  to  tell 
it  yet.' 

■•  Well,  it's  about  two  years  since  old 
Towniend  brought  io  his  eulistment 
bill,  and  the  whole  country  was  sconied 
for  all  our  voters,  who  were  scattered 
here  and  there,  never  anticipating  ano- 
ther call  of  the  House,  and  supposing 
that  the  session  was  just  over.  Among 
others,  up  came  our  iriend  Harry, 
here,  and  the  night  he  arrived,  they 
made  him  a  '  Monk  of  the  screw,'  and 
very  soon  made  him  forget  bis  senato- 
rial dignities. 

**  On  ilie  evening  after  bis  Teaching 
town,  the  bill  was  brought  in,  and,  at 
two  in  the  morning,  the  division  took 
place— a  vote  was  of  too  much  conse- 
quence, nut  to  look  after  It  closely — 
and  a  caslle  messenger  was  in  waiting 
iu  Ezcbequer-streel,  who,  when  the  de- 
bate was  closing,  put  Hairy  viith 
three  others,  into  a  coach,  and  brought 
them  down  to  the  House.  Unfottu- 
uat«ly,  however,  they  mistook  (heir 
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friends,  voted  ^rainst  the  bill ;  and, 
amid  the  loudest  cheering  of  the  op- 
position, the  government  party  were 
defeated.  Tlie  rage  of  the  miDisters 
knew  no  bounds,  and  looks  of  defiance 
and  even  threat?,  were  exchanged  be- 
tween the  minUtert  and  the  deiertera. 
Amid  all  this  poor  Harry  fell  fast 
asleep,  and  dreamed  that  he  was  once 
more  in  Exchequer- street,  presiding 
among  the  monk^  and  mixing  another 
tumbler.  At  length  he  awoke  and 
looked  about  him — the  clerk  was  just 
at  the  instant  reading  out  in  usual  rou- 
tine manner,  a  clause  of  the  new  bill, 
and  the  remainder  oft  e  house  was  in 
dead  silence.  Harry  looked  again 
around  on  every  side,  wondering  where 
was  the  hot  Water,  and  what  had  be- 
come oFthe  whiskey  bottle,  and  above 
all,  why  the  company  were  so  extreme- 
ly dull  and  ungenial.  At  length,  with  a 
halFshake,  be  roused  up  a  little,  and 
giving  a  look  of  unequivocal  contempt 
on  evaryside,  called  out  '  pon  my, soul, 
you're  pleasant  companions — but  111 
give  yon  achaunt  to  enliven  you.'  So 
.saying,  he  cleared  his  throat  with  a 
couple  of  abort  cougbi,  and  struck  up, 
with  tho  voice  of  a  Stentor,  the  follow- 
ing verse  of  r  popular  ballad  : 

'  And  IhfT  nllitiled  tiny,  both  olglit  ud  dsf. 
Like  mice  In  ■  roaod  el  Olo'iler  i 
^  DimD'd  rofDM  tbej  wen  mil,  both  pni 

Fsnm  Flwd  to  LmII*  Fortar.' 

Chorusboya.    '  Damn'd  rogues  all." 

If  he  was  not  joined  by  the  voices  of 
his  friends  in  the  long,  it  was  probably 
because  such  a  roar  of  laughing  never 
Was  heurd  lince  the  walls  were  roofed 
over.  The  whole  house  rose  in  a  mass, 
and  my  friend  Harry  was  hurried  over 
the  Iwnchea  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms, 
and  left  for  three  weeks  in  Ncwgute, 
to  practice  his  melody.* 

"  All  true,"  said  Sir  Harry,  "  and 
worse  luck  to  them,  for  not  liking  mu- 
eIc  ;  but  come  now,  will  this  do  f — *  It 
is  our  melancholy  duty  to  anuounce  the 
deathof  Godfrey  O'Malley,  Esq.  late 
member  for  the  county  of  Galway, 
which  took  piece  on  Friday  evening  at 
Daly's  Club  house.  This  esteemed 
gentleman^  family — one  of  tho  oldest 
In  Ireland,  and  among  whom  it  was 
hereditary  not  to  have  any  children—' 

Here  aburst  of  laughter  from  Con- 
kidine  and  O'Malley  interrupted  tlfe,> 
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leader,  who  with  the  greateat  difficulty 
could  be  persuaded  that  he  was   agaiii 

bulling  ii "  The  devil  flj  away  with 

it,"  said  he, "  III  never  lucceed." 

»  Nerer  mind,"  said  O'Malley  I'the 
fiiit  part  will  do  admirably,  and  let  ui 
DOW    turn    OUT    attenUon     to     other 


A  fresh  nMgnum  was  called  lor,  and 
over  its  ins|)iria)f  contents  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  funeral  were  ptinaed  ;  and, 
ai  the  cloclt  ttruck  four,  the  party  ae- 
psrated  for  the  night,  well  lalllGed 
with  the  result  of  their  laboort. 


CnAPTBR  II. — ^TBB  BSCAPB. 


WiiBN  the  diuolulion  of  Parliament 
WM  announced  the  following  morning 
in  Dublin,  ita  interest  in  ci^riain  circW 
was  manifesily  increased  by  the  fact, 
that  Godfrey  O'Malle^  was  at  last 
open  to  arrest — for,  a*  in  olden  times, 
certain  gifted  individuals  piiisessed 
some  happy  immunity  against  death 
by  fire  or  sivord,  so  the  worthy 
O'Malley  seemed  to  enjoy  a  no  less 
valuable  privilege,  and  for  many  a 
year  had  passed  among  the  myrmidons 
ofthelaw,  as  writ-proof.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  charm  seemed  to  have  yield- 
ed, and  pretty  much  with  the  same 
feeling  as  astorming  part;  may  be  iup- 

Eosec  to  experience  on  the  day  that  a 
reach  is  reported  as  practicable,  did 
the  honest  attorneys  retained  in  the 
various  suits  against  him,  rally  round 
each  other  that  morning  in  tho  Four 

Bonds,  mortgages,  notes  of  hand, 
promissory  notes,  in  fact  every  imagi- 
nable species  of  invention  fur  raising 
the  O'Malley  eicliequer,  for  the  pre- 
ceding thirty  years,  were  handed  about 
on  all  sides  ;  suggesting  to  the  mind  of 
an  uninterested  observer,  the  notion 
thai,  had  the  aforesaid  O'Malley  been 
an  independent  and  absolute  monarch, 
instead  of  merely  being  the  member 
for  Galway,  the  liingdom  over  whose 
destinies  he  had  been  called  to  preside, 
would  have  suffered  not  a  little  from  a 
depreciated  currency  and  an  extrava- 
gant issue  of  paper.  Be  that  as  it 
might,  one  thin^  was  clear,  the  whole 
estates  of  the  family  could  not  possibly 
pay  one-fourth  of  the  debt ;  and  the 
only  question  was  one  which  occa- 
sionally arises  at  a  icanty  diuner  on  a 
maii-coach  road,  who  was  to  be  the 
lucliy  individual  to  carve  the  joint, 
wheie  10  many  were  aure  to  go  off 
hungry. 

It  was  now  a  trial  of  addreu  'be- 
tween these  varioui  and  highly-gifted 
gentlemen,  who  should  first  pounce 
upon  the  victim,  and  wlien  the  sliill  of 
their  caste  ia  taken  into  consideration. 


who  will  doubt  that  every  feasible  ei- 
pedient  for  securing  him  was  resorted 
to.  While  writs  were  struck  against 
him  in  Dublin,  emissaries  were  des- 
patched to  the  various  surroundiog 
counties,  to  procure  others,  in  the 
event  of  his  escape,  Ne  exeati  were 
sworn  and  water  baililEi  engaged  to 
follow  him  on  the  hii;h  seas  ;  and,  as 
the  great  Nassau  balloon  did  not  exist 
in  those  days,  no  imaginable  mode  of 
escape  ujipeared  possible,  and  beta 
were  offered,  at  long  odds,  that  within 
twenty -four  hours,  the  late  member 
should  be  enjoying  his  ctiant  cam  digni- 
lale  in  bis  m^eaty's  gaul  of  Newgate. 

Expectation  was  at  the  liighest — 
confidence  hourly  increasing — success 
all  but  certain — when,  in  the  midst  of 
alt  this  high-bouodinz  hope,  the  dread- 
ful rumour  spread,  lliat  O'Malley  waa 
no  more.  One  had  seen  it  just  five 
minutes  before,  in  the  evening  edition 
of  Palkner'i  paper — another  heard  it  in 
the  courts — a  third  overheard  the  chief 
justice  slating  it  to  the  master  of  the 
rolls — and.  lastly,  a  breathless  witni>sa 
arrived  from  ColleKe-sreen,  with  the 
Deua  that  Daly's  Club  House  was  shut 
up,  and  tbe  shutters  closed.  To  de- 
scribe the  consternation  the  intelU- 
gcnce  caused  on  every  side  is  impot- 
sible  ;  nothing  in  history  equals  it.  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  the  French  army's  entry 
into  Moscow,  deserted  and  forsaken  by 
its  former  inhabitants.  While  terror  and 
dismay,  therefore,  spread  amid  that 
wide  and  respeclalile  oody  who  formed 
O'.Malley's  creditors,  ihe  prcparatioot 
for  his  funeral  were  going  on  with 
every  rapidity — relays  of  horses  were 
ordered  at  every  stage  of  the  journey, 
and  it  nas  announced  that,  in  testi- 
mony of  his  worth,  a  large  parly  of  his 
friends  were  to  accompany  his  remain* 
to  Portumna  Abbey — a  test  much 
more  indicative  of  resistance  in  the 
event  of  any  attempt  to  arrest  the  body, 
than  of  anything  like  reverence  for 
their  departed  friend. 

Such   was  tbe  atatc  of  malteis  in 
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Dublin,  wlien  a  letter  rrached  me  one 
morning  at  O'Malley  Castle,  nhose 
contenls  will  at  once  explain  the  «ritPr'» 
intention,  -and  also  serve  to  introduce 
mj  unworthy  self  to  the  reader.  It  was 
thus:— 

-  Dear  Charlbv— Your  uncle  God- 
frey, vhose  debts,  [God  pardon  hioi,^ 
are  more  numerous  than  the  hdii«  of 
bis  ttij;,  was  obliged  to  die  here  last 
week.  We  did  the  ihing  for  him 
completely  t  and  all  doubts  as  to  the 
reality  of  the  event,  are  silenced  by 
the  circumstantial  detail  of  the  news- 
paper '  (hat  he  was  conRned  six  weeks 
to  his  bed,  from  a  cold  he  caught  ten 
days  ago  while  on  guard.'  Repeat 
Ihif ,  fur  it  is  better  wc  liad  all  the  eame 
■tory,  till  he  comes  lo  life  upain,  which 
maybe  will  not  take  place  before  Tues- 
day or  Wednesday.  At  the  same 
time,  canvass  the  county  for  him,  and 
say  he'll  be  with  hU  friends  next  week, 
and  up  in  Woodford  and  the  Scariff 
barony  ;  say  he  died  a  true  Catholic  ;  it 
will  serve  him  on  the  hustings.  Meet 
OS  in  Atblone  on  Saturday,  and  bring' 
yonr  uncle's  mare  with  you — he  says 
he'd  rather  ride  home;  and  tell  Father 
Mac  Shane  to  have  a  bit  of  dinner 
ready  about  lour  o'clock,  for  the  corpse 
caneet  nothing  after  he  leaves  Mouut- 
mellick.  No  more  now,  from  your^ 
ever,  H*hrv  Bovlb. 

DiiIt'i.  ibDul  S  In  Uu  «r«lng, 
"ToCli«l«0')(sltev,&^. 

■■O'M.ll«jC«0.,Oigir«j." 
When  ihia  not  over  clear  document 
reached  me  I  was  the  sole  inhabitant  of 
O'Malley  Caeile,  a  very  ruinous  pile  of 
incongruous  masonry,  that  stood  in  & 
wild  and  dreary  part  of  the  county  of 
Galway,  bordering  on  ilie  Shannon  ; 
on  every  side  stretched  the  property  of 
my  uncle,  or  at  least  what  had  once 
been  no  ;  and  indeed  so  numerous  were 
its  present  claimants  that  he  would 
have  been  a  subtle  lawyer  who  could 
have  pronounced  upon  the  right  owner. 
The  demesne  around  the  castle  con- 
tained some  well -grown  and  handsome 
timber,  and  a*  the  soil  was  unduhiting 
■nd  fertile,  presented  many  features  of 
beautj ;  beyond  it  alt  was  sterile,  bleak, 
and  barren.  Long  tracts  of  brown 
heath-clad  mnunlain,  or  not  less  un- 
profitable vallies  oF  tall  and  waving 
fern  were  all  that  the  eye  could  discern, 
except  where  the  broad   Shannon  ei- 

fiandinz  into  a  tranquil  and  glassy  lake, 
Hy  still  and  motionless  beneath  the 
dark  mouDtaini;  a  few  iilands,  with 
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some  ruined  churches  end  a  routid 
tower,  alone  breaking  the  dreary  waste 

Here  it  was  that  I  bad  passed  my 
infancy  and  my  youth,  and  hero  I  now 
stood  at  the  age  of  seventeen  quite  un- 
conscious that  the  world  contained 
aught  fairer  and  brighter  than  that 
gloomy  valley,  with  its  rugged  frame 
of  mountains. 

When  a  mere  child  I  was  left  an 
orphan  to  the  cure  of  my  worthy  uncle. 
My  father,  whose  extravagance  had 
welt  sustained  the  family  teputalton, 
had  squandered  a  targe  and  handsome 
piopetty  in  contesting  elections  for  bia 
native  county,  and  in  keeping  up  that 
system  of  unlimited  hospiiality,  fur 
which  Ireland  in  general,  and  Galway 
more  especially,  was  renowned.  The 
result  was,  as  might  be  expected,  ruin 
and  beggary  ;  he  died,  leaving  every 
one  of  his  estates  encumbered  with 
heavy  debts,  and  the  only  legacy  he 
left  to  hi)  brother  was  a  boy  of  four 
years  of  age,  entreating  him,  with  his 
last  breath — "  Be  any  thing  you  like 
to  him,  Godfrey,  but  a  father,  or  at 
least  such  a  one  as  I  have  proved."" 

Godfrey  O'Malley.  some  short  lime 
previous,  had  lost  his  wife,  and  when 
this  new  trust  was  committed  to  him, 
he  resolved  never  to  remarry,  but  to 
rear  me  up  as  his  own  child,  and  the 
inheritor  of  his  estates.  How  weighty 
and  onerous  an  obligation  this  latter 
might  (irove  the  reader  can  form  some 
idea  t  the  intention  was,  however,  a 
kind  one  ;  and.  to  do  my  uncle  just:ce, 
he  loved  me  with  all  the  affection  of  a 
warm  and  open  heart. 

From  my  earliest  years  his  whole 
anxiety  was  to  fit  me  for  the  part  of  « 
country  gentleman,  as  he  regarded  that 
character — viz:  I  rode  baldly  with  fox- 
hounds :  I  was  about  the  best  shot  with- 
in twenty  miles  of  us  j  I  could  swim  the 
Shannon  at  Holy  Island  ;  I  drove  four- 
in-hand  better  than  the  coachman  him- 
self;  and  from  finding  a  hare  to  honkiiif 
a  salmon,  mv  equal  could  not  be  found, 
from  Killaloeto  Banagher.  These  were 
the  staple  of  my  endowments  ;  besides 
which,  the  parish  priest  had  taught  me 
a  little  Latin,  a  little  French,  and  a  little 
Geometry,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  life 
and  opinions  of  St,  Jago,  who  presided 
over  a  holy  well  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  was  held  In  very  considerable  re- 

When  I  add  to  thi*  portrailure  of 
my  accomplisbmeat*  thu  I  waa  oearlf 
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NX  feet  high,  with  more  than  a 
tbare  of  ectivily  und  itieiiglli  for  my 
veors,  S[id  no  incoDaiderable  portinn  of 
good  looks,  1  liare  linUhed  my  eLetcli, 
and  Bland  liefore  mj  tedder. 

It  is  nnw  time  I  should  return  to  Sir 
Harry'i  letter,  which  lo  complete!/  be- 
wildered me,  that  but  for  the  aisistance 
of  Father  Koach  1  should  have  been 
totully  unable  to  make  out  the  writer's 
ioteiitiuns.  By  hit  advice  I  immediate- 
Ij  set  out  for  Athlone,  where,  when  I 
arriTcd,  I  found  my  uncle  addressing 
the  mob  from  the  top  of  the  hearae.and 
recounting  his  miraculous  escapes  as  a 
Dew  claim  upon  their  gratitude. 

"  There  was  nothing  elte  for  it,  bojs  j 
the  Dublin  people  insisted  on  my  being 
their  member,  and  besieged  the  club- 
house. I  refused — they  threatened — 
I  grew  obstinate — they  furious.  Ill 
die  first,  said  I,  Galwaj  or  nothing! 
■  Hurrah'  from  the  mob  !  '  O'Milley  For 
ever!'  And  ye  see  1  kept  my  nord, 
boys— I  did  die  :  I  died  tliat  erening 
■1  a  tjuarter  past  eight.  There,  read  it 
for  jourselTes  ;  there's  the  paper ;  was 
waked,  and  carried  out,  and  here  I  ara 
after  all,  ready  to  die  in  earnest  for  you 
— but  never  to  (fesert  yon." 

The  cheers  here  were  deafening  i 
and  my  uncle  waa  carried  through  the 
market,  down  to  the  mayor's  house,  who 
being  a  friend  of  the  opposite  party, 
was  complimented  with  three  groans  ; 


was  then  suffered  to  touch  the  earth 
once  more,  when,  having  shaken  hands 
with  all  of  his  conttituencv  within 
reach,  he  entered  within  the  house,  to 
partake  of  the  kindest  welcomeand  best 
reception  the  ^od  priest  could  afford 
bim. 


My  uncle's  progress  homeward  was 
a  triumph  ;  the  realsi>cret  ofhis  escape 
had  somehow  come  out,  and  his  piipu- 
larity  rose  to  a  white  heaL  "  An  it's 
little  OMalley  cares  for  the  law— bad 
luck  to  it ;  it's  himself  can  laugh  at 
judge  and  jury.  Arrest  hi:n! — na 
bocklish — catch  a  weaite  ajlrep,"  &c. 
Such  were  the  encomiums  that  greeted 
him  as  he  passed  on  towards  home) 
while  shouts  of  joy  and  blazing  bonfires 
attested  that  his  success  was  regarded 
as  a  national  triumph. 

The  west  has  certainly  its  strong 
features  of  identity.     Had  my  uncle 

SiBseased  the  claims  of  (be  immortal 
oward — had  he  united  in  his  pertOD 
all  the  attributes  which  conrer  a  lasting 
and  an  ennobling  fame  upon  humanity 
— he  might  have  passed  on  unnoticed 
and  unobserved  :  but  for  the  man  that 
had  duped  a  judge  and  escaped  the 
sheriff,  nothing  was  sufficiently  flatter- 
ing to  mark  their  epprobaiion.  The 
succeu  of  the  eiploit  was  two-fold  ;  the 
news  spread  far  and  near,  and  the  very 
story  canvassed  the  county  better  than 
Billy  Davem  himself,  the  Athlone  at- 

This  wa*  the  nroipeet  now  before 
us;  and,howeveriitt1e  my  readersmaf 
■ympatliise  with  my  taste,  I  must 
hcnestiy  avow  that  1  looked  forward 
with  a  most  delighted  feeling.  O'Halley 
Castle  was  to  be  the  centre  of  opera- 
tions, and  filled  with  my  uncle's  sup- 
porters, while  I,  a  mere  stripling,  and 
usually  treated  as  a  boy,  was  to  t>e  eu- 
trusted  with  an  important  mission,  and 
sent  off  to  canvass  a  distant  relation, 
with  whom  my  uncle  was  not  on  terms ; 
and  who  might  possibly  be  approach- 
able by  a  younger  branch  of  the  Tamily, 
with  whom  be  bad  oevet  aoj  collisiaa. 


CHAFTBR  III.- 

Nolbing  but  the  exigency  of  thecase 
could  ever  have  persuaded  my  uncle  to 
sloop  to  the  humiliation  of  canvassing 
the  individual  to  whom  I  was  now 
about  to  proceed  as  envoy  extraordi- 
nary, with  Tull  powers  to  make  any,  or 
every  amende,  provided  only  his  in- 
terest, and  that  or  his  followera.  should 
be  thereby  secured  lo  the  O'Malley 
cause.  The  evening  before  1  set  out 
was  devoted  to  giving  me  all  the  neces- 
sary ioslruclions  how  I  was  lo  proceed, 
ana  what  difficulties  I  wag  to  avoid. 

"Say  your  mide'a  in  high  feather 


with  the  government  party,"  atid  Sir 
Harry,  "  and  that  he  only  votes  against 
them  as  a  rate  dt  guerre,  m  the  French 
call  if 

"  Insist  upon  it,  tliat  I  ant  lare  of  tba 
election  without  him  t  but  that  fui 
fiiroily  reasons  he  should  nut  stand  aloof 
from  me ;  that  people  are  talking  of  it 
in  the  eouDtry," 

"  And  drop  a  hint,"  said  Considine, 
"that  O'Mallej'a  greatly  improved  in 
bi>  ahooting." 

"  And  don't  gflt  dnui)t  too  earljr  in 
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the  evpnin?,  Tor  Phil.  Blake  baa  beau- 
tiful  cl.irFtT'  said  another. 

"  And  bo  sure  you  don't  make  love 
to  the  red-headed  girls,"  added  a  third. 

"  He  hea  fuur  of  ihem,  each  moro 
•infully  ugly  than  the  olhcr." 

"  You'd  be  playing-  whist  too,"  said 
Boyle,  "andtion't  mind  losing  a  few 
pounds.  Mrs,  fi.,  lon^  life  to  her, 
Das  s  playful  way  of  turning  the 
king." 

"Charley  will  do  it  all  well,"  Raid 
mj  nnele,  "  leave  him  alone  ;  and  now 
let  us  have  in  the  supper." 

It  was  only  on  the  fallowing  morn- 
ing, as  the  tandem  came  ronnd  to  liie 
door,  that  I  began  to  feel  the  impor- 
tance of  oiy  mission,  and  certain  mis- 
givings came  over  me  as  to  my  ability 
to  fulfil  iL  Mr.  Blake  and  his  family, 
though  estransfed  from  my  uncle  for 
several  years  past,  had  been  always 
most  kind  and  good-natured  to  me  ; 
and,  although  I  could  not  with  pro- 
priety have  cultivated  any  close  iiiti- 
macy  with  them,  I  had  every  reason 
to  suppose,  that  they  enterlaintd  to- 
wards me  nothing  but  sentiments  of 
good  will.  The  head  of  the  family 
was  a  Galu'ay  squire  of  the  oldest  and 
most  genuine  stock  ;  a -great  sports- 
man, a  negligent  farmer,  and  most 
carcleM  faliier ;  he  looked  upon  a  fox 
a*  an  infinitely  more  precious  part  of 
the  creation  thau  a  French  governess  ; 
and  thought  that  riding  well  with  the 
honnda  was  a  far  better  gift  than  all  the 
learning  of  a  parson.  His  daughters 
were  after  his  own  heart — ihe  best 
tempered,  least  educated,  most  high- 
apiiiied,  gay.  dashing. ugly  girls  in  the 
country — ready  to  ride  over  «  lour-foot 
paling  without  a  saddle,  and  to  ditncc 
the  "  Wind  that  shakes  the  barley,"  for 
foor  consecutive  hours  against  all  the 
oificeTt  that  their  hard  fate  and  the 
Horse-guards  ever  condemned  to  Gal- 

The  mamma  was  only  remarkable 
for  her  liking  for  whist,  and  her  inva- 
riable good  Ibrinne  thereat ;  a  circum- 
■tancc,  the  world  were  agreed  in  as- 
cribing leas  to  the  blind  goddess  than 
her  own  natural  endowments. 

Lastly,  the  heir  of  the  house  was  a 
■tripling  of  about  my  own  ajre,  «hosc 
accomplishments  were llaiitid  to  selling 
lavjned  and  broken-winded  horses  to 
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game  at  billiards,  and  acting  as  jackalU 

general  to  hia  ustera  at  balls,  providing 

them  with  ft  auOiciency  of  partncia, 
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and  making  a  strong  Rght  for  a  place 
at  the  supper-table  for  his  mother. 
These  paicfmal  and  filial  traits,  more 
honoured  at  home  than  abroad,  had 
made  Mr.  Mutthew  Blake  a  rather 
weli-knuwn  individual  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood where  he  lived. 

Though  Mr.  Blake's  property  was 
ample,  and,  strange  to  say  for  his 
county,  unencumbered,  the  whole  air 
and  appearance  of  his  house  and 
grounds  betrayed  anything  rather  than 
a  sufficiency  of  means.  The  gate 
lodge  was  a  miserable  mud  hovel,  with 
a  thatched  and  falling  roof;  the  sate 
itself,  a  wooden  contrivance,  one  naif 
of  which  was  boarded,  and  the  other 
railed;  the  avenue  was  covered  with 
weeds,  and  deep  with  rats,  and  the 
clumps  of  young  plantation  which  bad 
been  planted  and  fenced  with  care, 
were  now  open  to  the  rattle,  and  either 
totally  uprooted,  or  denuded  of  their 
bark  and  dying.  The  lawu,  a  hapd- 
Bome  one  of  some  forty  acres,  had 
been  devoted  to  an  exercise  ground  for 
training  horses,  and  was  cut  up  by 
their  feet  bevond  all  semblance  of  its 
original  destination ;  and  the  house 
itself,  a  large  and  venerable  structure 
of  above  a  cent-jry  old,  displayed  every 
variety  of  cuntrivance  to  exclude  the 
weather  from  the  windows,  as  well  as 
the  usual  one  of  glass.  The  hall-door 
hung  by  a  single  hinge,  and  required 
three  persons  each  morning  and  eve- 
ning to  open  and  shut  it ;  the  remain- 


and  falling  \  and  the  whole  aspect  of 
things  without  was  ruinous  in  the  ex- 
treme. Within,  matters  were  some- 
what better,  for   though   the  furniture 
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appearance  of  comfort  was  evident ; 
and  the  large  grate,  blazing  with  its 
pile  of  red  hot  turf,  the  deep-cushioned 
chairs,  the  old  black  mahogany  dinner- 
table,  and  the  soft  carpel,  albeit  deep 
with  dust,  were  not  to  be  despised 
an  a  winter's  evening,  after  a  hard 
day's  run  with  the  **  Blazers."  Here 
it  was,  however,  that  Mr.  Philip  BUke 
had  dispensed  his  hospitalities  for 
above  fifty  years,  and  his  lather  before 
him  ;  and  here,  with  a  rctluue  of  ser- 
vants as  gowcA?  and  ill-ordered  as  all 
about  thern.  wns  he  ucciisiiimcd  to  in- 
vite all  that  tlie  country  possessed  of 
rank  and  wealth,  among  which  Ihe 
officers  quartered  in  bis  neighbourhood 
were    uerer     neglected,    the    Misses 
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Blake  baring'  u  decided  ataete  for  the 
army  a*  any  young  ladies  of  ihc  we>t 
of  Iteland.  And  uhile  tlie  Galway 
■quire,  with  his  cords  and  top*,  vm 
deUlling  theiait  news  from  B'tUinaaloe 
in  one  corner,  the  danily  fionl  St. 
Jamet'i-atreet  might  be  aecn  di^play- 
iug  more  arti  of  seductive  flattery  m 
another,  than  his  most  accurate  insou- 
cknce  vould  permit  bim  to  practise  in 
the  elegant  saloons  of  London  oi 
Paris :  and  the  same  man  who  would 
have  "cut  his  brother,"  for  a  sotecitm 
of  dress  or  equipage,  in  Bond-street, 
was  DOW  to  be  seen  auictiy  domesti- 
cated, eating  (amily  ainncra,  rolling 
(ilk  for  the  young  ladies,  goini;  down 
the  miiliile  in  a  country  dance,  and 
CTen  descending  to  the  indignity  of 
long  whist,  at  "  tcnpenny'  poind,  with 
only  the  miserable  consolation  that  the 
"  company  were  not  honetL' 

It  naa  upon  a  clear  trusty  morning, 
when  a  bright  blue  sky  and  a  sharp  but 
bracing  air  seem  to  exercise  upon  the 
feelings  a  sense  no  less  pleasurable  than 
the  balmiest  breeie,  and  warmest  sun 
of  summer,  that  I  whipped  my  leader 
short  round,  and  entered  the  precincts 
of"  Gurl-na-Motra.'  As  I  proceeded 
along  the  avenue,  I  was  struck  by  the 
slight  traces  of  repairs  here  and  ihero 
evident  i  a  gate  or  two  that  formerly 
had  been  parallel  to  the  horizon,  bud 
been  raised  to  the  perpendicular :  some 
iuelTectual  eSbrls  at  paint  were  also 
perceptible  upon  tbe  palings,  and,  in 
short,  every  thing  seemed  tu  have  un- 
dergone a  kind  of  attempt  at  improve- 
When  I  reached  the  door,  instead  of 
being  surrounded,  at  of  old,  by  a  tribe 
of  menials  frieze-coated,  barc-hcHded, 
and  bare-legged,  my  presence  was  an- 
nounced by  a  trenieiidouB  ringing  of 
bells,  from  the  hands  of  an  old  func- 
tionary, in  very  formidable  livery,  who 
peeped  at  me  through  the  hall-window, 
and  whom,  with  the  greatest  dilficully, 
i  recot-Miised  as  my  quondam  acquain- 
tance, the  butler.  His  wig  alone  would 
have  graced  a  king's  counsel,  and  the 
high  collar  of  his  coat,  and  the  stiff  pil- 
lory of  his  cravat,  denoted  an  eternal 
adieu  to  so  humble  a  vocation  as  drjw- 
ing  acork.  Before  I  bad  time  for  any 
eonjeclure  as  to  the  altered  circum- 
ttunces  ahiiul,  the  activity  of  my  friend 
at  the  boll  had  surrounded  ino  with 
r  others  worse  than    himself,' 


of  their  costume,  and  tbe  restraints  of 
so  unusual  a  thing  as  dress,  were  at 
perfectly  unable  to  assist  the mselvea  or 
others,  as  tbe  Court  of  Aldermen  would 
be.  were  they  to  rig  out  in  plate  armoor 
of  the  fourteenth  ctntury.  How  much 
longer  I  might  have  gone  on  conjecture 
ing  the  reasons  for  the  masquerade 
around.  I  cannot  say  ;  but  my  servant, 
an  Irish  disciple  of  my  uncle's,  whis- 
pered in  my  ear — •'  It's  a  red  breeches 
day.  Master  Charles — they'll  have  the 
boith  at  company  in  the  house.'  The 
phrase,  neeaed  little  explanation  to 
infurm  me,  that  it  was  one  of  those  oc- 
casions on  which  Mr.  Blake  attired  alt 
tbe  hangers-on  of  his  house  in  livery, 
and  that  great  preparations  were  in 
proi^reas  for  a  more  than  usually 
spleudid  reception. 

In  the  ae>t  moment.  I  was  ushered 
Into  the  breakfast-room,  where  a  party 
of  above  a  dozen  person  were  mo^ 
gaily  enjoying  all  the  food  cheer  for 
which  the  bouse  had  a  well-deserted 
repute.  After  the  usual  shaking  of 
hands,  and  hearty  greetings  were  over, 
I  was  introduced  in  all  form  to  Sir 
George  Dashwood,  a  tall,  and  singu- 
larly handsome  man  of  about  fifty,  with 
an  undress  military  frnck  and  ribbon. 
His  reception  of  me  was  aomewhat 
strange,  for  as  they  mentioned  my  re- 
lationshiji  to  Godfrey  O'Mulley,  he 
smiled  slighllv,  and  whispered  some- 
thing to  Mr.  Blake,  who  replied,  -  OhI 
no,  no,  not  the  least ;  a  mere  boy — and, 
besides,— "  what  he  added  1  lost, 
for  at  that  moment,  Nora  Bldke  waa 
prcsenling  me  to  Miss  Dashwood. 

If  the  sweetest  blue  eyes  that  ever 
beamed  beneath  a  forehead  of  snowy 
whiteness,  over  which  dark  brown  and 
waving  hair  fi;ll.  less  in  curls  than  mataea 
of  tocky  richnesa,  could  only  have 
known  what  wild  work  they  were  nuk- 
ing of  my  poor  heart.  Miss  Dashwood, 
1  trust,  would  have  looked  at  her  tea- 


iiuffin. 
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least,  tbey  were  exactly  similarly 
red  i  and,  probably,  from  the 


nelty 


as  she  actually  did  on  that  fatal  morn- 
ing. IF  I  were  to  judge  from  her  w»- 
tume,  she  had  only  just  arrived,  and 
the  morning  air  had  left  upon  her  check 
a  bloom,  that  contributed  greatly  to 
tbe  effect  of  her  lovely  countenance. 
Although  very  young,  her  furm  had  all 
the  roundoess  of  womanhood  ;  while 
her  gay  and  sprightly  manner  indicated 
all  the  lata  gene,  which  only  very  young 
girls  possess,  and  which,  when  tem- 
pered with  perfect  good  taste,  and  ae- 
compaoied  by  beauty,  and  do  amall 
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ihare  of  talent,  form  an   urcautible 
power  or  attraction. 

Beaide  her  sst  a  tall  hindsome  man 
of  about  fiTe-and-thirty  or  perhapi 
forty  yean  of  age,  with  a  molt  loldierly 
mir,  who,  a«  I  wo*  prewnled  to  bim, 
•orcety  turned  hii  head,  and  gAte  rae 
»  hair-nod  of  rery  unequWood  cold- 
neu.  There  ate  moments  In  life,  in 
which  the  heart  ii,  as  it  were,  laid  low 
to  any  chance  or  casual  impresaion, 
with  a  wondrout  leiuibility  of  pleaaare, 
or  itfl  opposite.  This  to  me  wai  one 
of  tlioa«  (  and,  aa  I  turned  from  the 
lovely  girl,  who  bad  Teccired  rae  wiih 
K  marked  courtesy,  to  the  cold  air,  and 
repelling  hauteur  of  the  dark-browed 
Captain,  the  blood  rushed  throbbing  to 
my  forehead  ;  and  ai  I  walked  to  m^ 
place  at  the  table,  I  eagetly  sought  bis 
eye,  to  return  him  a  look  of  defiance 
and  ditdaiu,  proud  and  coatempluoui 
an  his  own.  Captain  Hammeraley, 
liowe*er,  never  took  further  notice  of 
me,  but  continued  to  recount,  for  the 
amnseoient  of  ibose  about,  several  ex- 
cellent stories  of  his  military  career, 
which,  I  confeu,  were  heard  with  every 
test  of  delight  by  all,  save  me.  One 
thing'  galled  me  particularly  ;  and  how 
easy  is  it,  when  you  have  begun  by  dii> 
Bking  a  person,  to  supply  food  for  your 
antipathy  t  all  his  allusions  to  his  mili- 
tary life  were  coupled  with  half-hinted 
and  ill  concealed  sneers  at  civilians  of 
every  kind,  as  though  every  man  not  a 
•oldier  was  absolutely  unfit  for  common 
Intercourse  with  the  world — still  more, 
lor  any  bvourable  reception  in  Udiea* 

The  young  ladies  of  tbe  hmily  were 
a  well-<^osen  auditory,  for  their  admi- 
ntion  of  the  army  extended  from  the 
Life  Guards  to  the  Veteran  Battalion, 
the  Sappers  and  Miners  included;  and, 
as  Miss  Dasbwood  was  the  daughter  of 
B  soldier,  she,  of  course,  coincided  in 
many,  if  not  all  his  opinions.  1  turned 
towards  my  neighbour,  a  Clare  gentle- 
man, and  tried  to  engage  him  in  con- 
veisation,  but  he  was  breathlessly  at- 
tending to  the  Captain.  On  my  left, 
•at  Matthew  Blake,  whose  eyes  were 
firmly  rivettcd  apon  the  same  peiaon, 
and  beard  his  marvels  with  an  interest, 
icaicely  interior  to  that  of  Us  listers. 
Amaiedi  and  in  lU-temper,  I  eat  my 
breakbst  in  silence,  and  reaolTcd  that, 
tbe  first  moment  I  could  obtain  a  hear- 
ing from  Mr.  Blake,  I  should  open  my 
n^ociatioo,  and  take  my  leave  at  once 
of  "  Ontt-na-Horra.' 
Vol.  XV. 
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We  all  assembled  in  a  large  room, 
called,  by  courtesy,  the  library,  when 
breakfast  was  over ;  and  then  it  wa* 
that  Mr.  Blake  taking  me  aside,  whi»- 
pered,  "  Cbailey,  it's  right  1  should  io- 
form  yon  that  Sir  George  Dashwood 
there  is  the  Commander  of  the  Forces, 
and  is  come  down  here  at  this  moment 
to  — — .'  What  for,  or  how  it  should 
concern  me,  I  was  not  to  learn  t  for  at 
that  critical  instant,  my  informant'a  at- 
tention was  called  off  by  Captwo  Ham* 
meraly  asking,  if  tbe  noonds  were  to 
bunt  that  day, 

"  My  friend  Chnriey  here,  is  the  best 
authority  open  that  matter,'  aald  Mr. 
Blake,  turning  towards  me. 

"  They  are  to  try  the  Priest's  mea- 
dows," said  I,  with  an  air  of  some  in- 
Snrtancc ;  but,  if  your  guests  desire  a 
ay's  sport,  I'll  send  word  over  to 
Bracklcy,  to  bring  the  dog*  over  her^ 
and  we  are  aure  to  God  a  fox  in  jout 

"  Oil,  then,  by  all  means,'  said  the 
Captain,  tumiuE-  toward*  Mr.  Blake, 
and  addressing  tiimself  to  him — ■*  by 
all  meaos,  and  Mis*  Dashwood,  I'm 
sure,  would  like  to  see  the  hound* 
throw  off.' 

Whatever  chagrin  the  first  part  of 
hi*  speech  caused  me,  the  latter  set  my 
heart  a  throbbing  i  and  1  haatened 
from  the  room  to  despatch  a  messenger 
to  the  huntsman,  to  come  over  to  Gurt- 
na-Morra,  and  also,  another  to  O'MaU 
ley  Castle,  to  bring  my  best  horse,  and 
my  riding  equipment*,  as  quickly  a* 
possible. 

"  Who  is  this  Captun,  Matthew  P" 
aaid  I,  a*  young  Blake  met  me  in  the 
hall. 


**  1  don't  know  what  jou  may  think," 
said  1, "  but  I  take  him  for  the  most  Im- 
pertinent, impudent,  auperciiious  —  — .' 

The  rest  of  my  civit  speech  was  cut 
short  by  the  appearance  of  the  very  in- 
dividu^  in  quesuon,  who,  with  hi* 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and  a  cigar  in  his 
mouth,  sauntered  forth  down  the  steps, 
taking  no  more  notice  of  Matthew 
Blake  and  myself,  than  of  tbe  two  fox 
terriers  that  followed  at  bis  heels. 

However  anuoual  might  be  to  open 
negociations  on  the  subject  of  my  mis- 
sion, for  the  present  the  thing  wa*  im- 
Bisiible;  for  I  found  that  Sir  aeot|g« 
ashwood  was  closetted  closely  with 
Mr.  Blake,  and  resolved  to  wait  till 
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eTaninfi  whtn  clwuce  might  affonl  me 
tbe  oppoTtnnitj  I  detired. 

At  the  Iftdiet  b»i  ontercd  to  dreii 
for  the  bunt,  and  u  I  Telt  no  peculiu 
deiire  to  ill;  lajiei!  with  tho  uniooitl 
Captiin,  I  Rnwrnpanied  Uatthev  to 
the  liable  to  look  after  the  cattle,  ud 
make  DTeptratioiii  for  tbe  oomiog  iport. 

■*  Tbere't  Captain  Hammenly'a 
lK)TM.''Mud  Matthew,  h  be  pointed  wit 
ft  hig'hl;  bred  bat  poireriul  Engliih 
hunter,  "  the  came  laet  night,  for,  ai 
he  expected  tome  iport  be  leat  hit 
horae*  from  Dublia  on  purpose.  The 
other  trill  be  here  to-daj.* 
.  "What  li  bii  regiment?"  faid  I, 
with  an  appearance  o(  carelesaneM,  but 
inrealitj  feeling  cariou*  to  know  irthe 
Captain  waia  cavalry  or  ioEuitrjoCcer. 

••  The  !■-'  -th  Light  Dragoon*,'  laid 
Uatthew. 

"  You  never  aaw  him  ride  ?*  add  I. 

■*  Never  i  but  bit  groom  tbera  mt*  he 
lead*  tbe  waj  in  liii  own  couuir;. 

"  And  where  may  that  btf 

"  Lnceateiahlre,  no  leu,"  said  Mal- 
tbeir. 

"  Doeaha  kaow  Galwav  T 

"  Never  trai  in  it  berore  i  ift  onlv 
thii  minute  be  asked  Moiey  Daly,  if 
the  ox>fencM  were  hi^  here.' 

"  Oi-fencea  I  then  he  doe*  not  knoir 
what  a  wall  ii.' 

"  Devil  a  bit  i  but  we'll  teach  him." 

«  That  we  will,"  laid  I,  with  ai  bitter 
■  reiolution  to  impart  the  initmctloD, 
■a  everichoolmaaterdidto  whip  Latin 
iraiDmBr  into  one  of  the  great  uo- 
breeched." 

■  Bat  I  bad  better  aend  the  bonci 
down  to  tbe  Bill,'aeid  Matthew,  "well 
draw  that  cover  int." 

So  aaving,  be  tamed  lawordi  the 
atable,  while  I  eauntered  alone  towarda 
tbe  road, by  which  1  expected  the  bunta- 
man.  I  faM  not  walked  half  a  mile  be- 
fbra  I  beard  the  yelping  of  the  doss, 
and,  a  little  larther  on,  I  mw  d4 
Brackelj  coming  along  at  a  britk  trot, 
cnltiog  the  hoanda  on  each  aide,  and 
calling  after  the  itragglen. 

■  Did  you  tee  m*  horaa  on  the  road, 
Binokely  T  iaid  I. 

"  I  did,  Miather  Chariei,  and  troth 
I'm  torry  to  tea  him  t  tore  yooraelf 
knowi  better  than  to  take  oat  the  Bad- 
ger, the  beat  ateeple-chafer  in  Irelind, 


"I  know  it  well.  Braokelyi  bnt  I 
have  my  reaaona  for  iL' 

"  Well,  maybe  you  have ;  what  cover 
will  yer  honor  try  fint?' 

«  They  talk  oftbe  Hill,'  lud  J,  "bat 
I'd  muob  rather  try  '  Horran^-Gowl,'" 

"Morran-A-Qowl!  do  you  want  to 
break  your  neck  entirely  r 

"  No,  Braekely,  not  mine." 

••  Wboae  then,  alannah  T 

"An  Easiiah  Captain'* i  the  devU 
fly  away  with  him  t  heV  o<um  down 
here  UMlay,  and  from  all  I  eantee  ia  a 
moat  impudent   fellow ;    io    Brackely 

"  1  nnderttand ;  well,  leave  it  me,  aad 
though  I  don't  like  the  oald  deer-pai4c 
wall  on  the  hill,  we'll  try  it  Ibii  morn- 
ing with  tbe  bleming ;  I'll  take  him 
down  by  Woodford,  over  the  '  Devil'e 
Houth,'-^t'*  mghteen  feet  wide  thii 
minute  with  tbe  Ute  rainai  into  the 
four  callowt,  than  ever  the  alone  walla, 
down  to  Dangan ;  then  take  a  abort 
cait  np  the  hill,  Uow  him  a  bit,  aad 
gi*a  him  tbe  paA  wall  at  the  topi,  raa 
mntt  eome  in  then  ireah,  and  p-re  Um 
the  whole  mn  home  over  Sleibhmiob, 
the  Badger  koowi  it  all,  and  takea  the 
road  alwa^  in  a  fly ;  a  nlghly  di^ 
trailing  tbmg  for  the  bone  that  ftdlowi, 
more  particulariy  if  he  doea  not  nrtder- 
itand  a  itone  eomtry.  Well,  if  be  Uvea 
through  thia,  give  him  the  aank  fiinea 
aad  tbe  atona  wall  at  Mr.  Blaka'acloveiw 
field,  for  tbe  honad*  will  run  into  the 


hii  neck,  lait  October  at  it,  yet  npon 
an  occa*ion  like  tbii,  and  for  tne  honor 
of  Oalway— ^.'' 

"  To  be  lure,  Braokely,  and  bete'e 
a  guinea  for  yon  ;  and  now  trot  on  to- 
warda the  houte,  they  mnat  not  aee  o* 
together,  or  they  might  euapect  aone- 
thing.  But,  Braekaly,"  aaid  I,  calliiy 
out  after  him,  "  if  be  ride*  it  all  hir, 
whet'i  to  be  done?' 

"Troth  then,  myielf  doeint  know  i 
there's  nothing  id  bad  weet  of  Athlonei 
have  ye  a  great  ipite  agin  him  f 

"  1  have,"  faid  I  6ercaly. 

"  Could  ye  coax  a  flght  ont  of  him  t* 

"  That'i  true,*  aaid  1,  "and  now  ride 
OB  a*  hat  ai  you  can." 

Brackely'a  last  worda  imparted  a 
lightoesi  to  my  heart  and  mv  atep.and 
I  itrode  along  a  very  diflerenr  flMii 
from  what  I  had  left  the  honae  half  an 
hour  prevlonaly. 
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Tbb  (tiscuMioDi  which  have,  during 
the  last  motitb,  occupied  lo  mauj  co- 
luniDS  of  the  Dublin  newipapenitiare 
more  fbrcibl;  turned  our  attention  to  a 
■latute,  wtiicQ  haa  alwayt  appeared  to 
u*  a*  among  the  moit  nnaccountable  in 
a  University  which  not  only  ij,  but 
Blwa;i  was  Protestaut.  That  a  its- 
tutc  (hauld  have  been  enacted,  eiyoin- 
ing  celibacy  on  the  fellows  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  is  in  perfect  eonformitf 
with  the  spint  of  the  age  \a  which  those 
uniTer«itie*  were  fonnded  j  nor  is  it 
Impoaiible  that  a  statute,  which  has  now 
been  for  a  long  period  in  force,  should 
have  become  so  iotimalelj'  coanected 
with  the  veij  essence  of  their  inttitu- 
tiotu  as  to  render  it  difficult,  or  ereo 
perilous,  to  repeal  it.  Still  we  are  sur- 
prised that  after  all  other  monastic  in- 
■titutious  have  been  for  so  long  a  time 
demolished,  no  means  have  jet  been 
deviled  for  removing  horn  those  uniTer- 
sitiefl  this  their  most  objectionable  cha- 
but  hr  more  unaccountable 


lestant  monarch,  and  designea  for  the 
support  of  the  Protestant  faith,  should 
have  adopted  this  prominent  marlt  of 
the  apoitacj  uf  the  Romiih  church. 
Yet  such  is  the  fiict.  How  this  was 
brought  about  we  will  not  now  stop  to 
espltun.  Queen  Elizabeth  waa  free 
tiom  from  all  blame.  No  such  enact- 
ment waa  in  her  charier.  It  first  ap- 
pears in  the  statutes  of  King  Charles, 
of  which  we  need  onlv  sa;  thai  (bey 
were  framed  by  Archbishop  Laud,  and 
that  even  the  statute  framed  by  him,  was 
far  {rom  being  compulsory,  and,  in  tact, 
fell  into  disuse  as  soon  as  the  spirit  of 
the  age  had  dissociated  the  iaees  of 
learning  and  monastic  habits,  which 
bad  been  connected  by  the  pr^udicea 
of  so  many  centuries. 

In  DO  part  of  King  Charles's  statutes 
were  the  fellows  forbid  to  marry  :  it 
was  only  provided  that  if  it  should  be 
'  "  r  proved  that  any  of  the  fellows 
oiars  had  married,  he  should  be 
deprived  of  all  right  of  fellowship.  In 
this  (tale  the  statutes  continued  for  one 
hundred  and  leventy-Gve  years,  during 
which  time,  though  any  of  the  fellows 
who  felt  (0  diiposed  married,  regard- 
less of  the  itatulable  oonseqaence  i  ^et 
we  believe  there  were  only  two  in- 
ittBCe*  oT  the  crime  of  matrimoay 


legally  pro 
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being  so  clearlr  proved  as  to  cause  the 
enforcement  of  the  penalty.  The  laat 
of  Ihese  occurred  in  the  year  170V, 
and  it  is  probable  that  no  other  instance 
would  ever  have  occurred  if  ail  poasi- 
bility  of  evadinf[  the  statute  had  not 
been  removed  in  tlie  year  1812,  by 
prohibiting  the  admission  of  any  man 
to  a  fellowship  until  he  had  sworn  that 
he  was  unmarried,  and  that  if  he  ahonld 
at  an*  time  marry  he  would  announce 
the  laci,  within  three  mouths,  to  the 
provost,  who  was  then  compelled  to 
deprive  him.  This  rigt>rous  enforce- 
ment of  a  statute,  which  had  de- 
senedly  become  obsolete,  was,  as 
might  be  expected,  exceedingly  unpo- 
pular among  ail  who  either  had  ob- 
tained, or  eipected  to  obtain  fellowshipt. 
And  no  BTBiiment  appearatohave  been 

Siven  for  the  measure,  except  the  soan- 
al  which  arose  from  letting  one  of  the 
statutes  of  the  college  be  openly  and 
notoriously  evaded  by  those  whoae 
duty  it  waa  to  maintain  them.  Since 
then,  from  time  to  time,  have  memotiala 
been  forwarded  to  all  successive  go- 
vemments,  praying  for  a  repeal  of  this 
statute,  but  chiefly  from  inkewarmnesa 
of  the  seniors,  who  were  freed  from  its 
operation  by  a  special  exemption,  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  great  attention 
paid  to  these  memorials  nntil  within 
the  last  few  months,  when  the  praveia 
of  the  memorialists  were  supporteo  by 
the  strong  recomnendation  of  the  pro- 
vost and  senior  fellows,  ati^snAim  w 


experience  of  the  evils  which  it  « 
calculated  to  produce.  To  their  state- 
ment the  government  appear  to  have 
attended,  and,  as  we  underslaDd,  Ihcy 
resolved  immediately  to  free  all  exist- 
ing fellows  from  the  restriction,  and, 
as  soon  as  some  collateral  measarea 
should  be  agreed  upon,  to  repeal  ths 
sUtnle  totally.  The  first  step,  vre 
suppose,  was  loolted  en  as  an  act  of 
grace,  suited  to  the  occasion  of  the  . 
Queen's  marriage — the  latter  as  an  act 
of  evident  utiUty  to  the  university.  To 
this  design  of  the  government  otyao- 
tions  have  been  made  on  two  grounds, 
both  of  which  appear  to  us  so  per- 
fectly untenable,  that  we  should  not 
have  thought  them  worth  atuwerior, 
but  tot  the  p«rHT«raii<»  witb  wluui 
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they  hiTe  been  bmuglit  forirerd,  day 
.  kfler  day.  Tbe  6nt  it,  that  if  the  lU- 
tute  b«  repnled,  no  fellow  will  ever 
accept  B  college  living,  ind  bo  there 
Till  M  fewer  *aauiciea,  and  leu  en- 
coure^ment  to  Touog  dicb  to  read  the 
long  and  difficult  coune  requisite  for 
obtainiag  fellowihipt.  Now,  (premiBlng 
that  if  tbe  repeal  of  thia  statute  would 
•o  freat'j  enbance  the  value  of  a  fel- 
lowship, we  do  not  think  that  thia 
should  render  candidate!  leu  aealoua 
in  their  efforts  to  obtain  it,J  we  would 
rather  call  attention  to  the  monstroat 

Principle  on  which  ibii  argument  reitt. 
til  this:  that  twenty-one  parishes — all 
of  them  containing  large  congregation* 
—are  to  be  looked  oa  in  no  other  light 
than  at  priiei  for  the  atndj  of  matae- 
natic*  I  That,  for  this  end,  men  who 
feel  themwlvet  wholly  uoqualiRed 
for  the  awful  reiponsibilitT  of  such  a 
cbarge,  are  to  be  compelled  to  under- 
take it,  or  elte  to  be  excluded  from  tbe 
comfbrls  of  social  life  ;  and  thit  for  no 
other  motive  than  to  preTent  the  poi- 
ubiiitr  (for,  allei  all,  it  it  onlj  a  posti- 
bility)  of  an  inducement  to  the  study 
of  the  Calculus  being  withdrawn  !  We 
hope  to  thaw,  before  wo  have  done, 
that  the  direct  contrary  will  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  meature  under  the  conside- 
ration of  government.  But  tupposing 
that  this  was  the  necessary  retult,  will 
any  man,  who  calls  himtelf  a  Protes- 
tant, or  a  Christian,  say,  that  the  in- 
ititutions  of  our  churcb  are  to  be  made 
tubserrient  to  the  culture  of  malhema- 
tlca?     that    a   whole  parish  is  to  be 

Eiven  to  the  care  of  a  man  who  knows 
imself  to  be  unequal  for  the  taak,  and 
who  proves  himsalf  unworthy  of  it,  by 
andertakiDg  it  for  so  low  a  motive  as 
hit  personal  comfort,  and  all  for  fear 
that  Idessra.  Poiasonand  Lacroiz  might 
ioM  one  or  two  of  their  readers  ?  The 
proposition  ia  so  monstroui  that  we 
can  hardly  believe  it  was  ever  seriously 

Kt  forward.  We  know  persons  who 
ve  obtained  fellowships,  but  who  felt 
themaelvei  unfit,  both  from  their  habits 
and  the  nature  of  tbeir  itudiet,  to  dii- 
charge  effectively  the  duties  of  a  cler- 
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mons  probably  unintelligible  to  the  ma- 
joritf  ofa  country  congregatioa.  For 
such  persona  SI  these  there  it  abundant 
and  most  useful  employment  in  the  divi- 
nity school.  But  the  celibacy  atatute  it 
aatd  to  be  useful,  because  it  may  compd 
men  of  both  these  classes  to  leave  the 
occupation  in  which  they  are  profitaUj 
employed,  &nd  to  conmil  the  m  of 
taking  on  themselves  — ■  "*•■**  *•*  •*•" 


nman :  and  for  such  there,  are  lay 
placet  provided  in  the  college.  We 
have  known  others  who  were  admirably 
adapted,  by  their  habits  of  patient  study, 
and  accurate  and  close  reasoning,  to 
Instruct  and  assist  in  his  studies  the 
candidate  for  the  ministry,  but  whose 
talents  wonld  be  wholly  thrown  away, 
and  tfafir  moat  caicftiUy  prepared  ler- 


selves  unfit.  Any  one  wno  knows  tbe 
tolemn  blaspbetniet  which  luch  an  one 
is  obliged  tu  repeat,  may  judge  whether 
thit  is  a  subject  to  be  judged  of  by 
inlet  of  expediency  and  in  what  re- 
spect it  is  less  guilty  than  actual  simony. 
We  saw  a  tlatement  in  one  of  the 
evening  papers  of  several  livingt  hav- 
ing recently  been  refused  by  all  the 
feDows,  although  two  of  them  bad  for- 
merly been  taken  by  senior  fellowa. 
The  gross  incomes  of  these  parishea 
were  given  very  accurately.  The  net 
incomes  are  a  little  more  than  half  aa 
much— small  turns  lu  mduce  men  to 
resign  incomes  so  lai^e  as  this  journal 
states  to  belong  to  senior  fellowships; 
and  yet  Ikeie  lenior  fiUoaa  reiigned  te^ 
fire  the  .enforcemnl  of  the  eeUbaey 
ttatule.  Soma  motive,  then,  must 
have  operated  different  from  any 
drearoeo  of  by  this  joumalisL  What 
thit  motive  was  will  not  be  doubted  by 
any  one  who  had  Ibeprivil^e  of  know- 
ing Dr.  Stopford  and  Archdeacon  Uisb- 
er,  the  late  rectors  of  these  two  parithea. 
and  why  may  we  not  expect  to  bad  inch 
men  still  among  the  fetlowt  of  our  uni- 
versity, who  would,  through  conscien- 
liout  motives,  devote  their  talenti,  ra- 
ther to  the  duties  of  a  parish  minister 
than  of  a  college  lecturer.  If.thercare 
none  such  it  were  better  that  the  pa- 
rishes should  be  lupplied  otheririse 
than  that  badrectoiashould  be  appoint- 
ed to  them  against  their  will ;  but 
from  what  we  know  of  the  fellows 
of  our  college  we  apprehend  no  such 
result  They  were  not  accepted  at  the 
time  alluded  to,  on  account  of  tbe  inie- 
curity  to  life  and  property  apprehended 
in  the  county  in  which  they  are  titu- 
ated,  but  they  have  tince  been  accepted 
by  junior  fellows,  and  thoush  their  in- 
comet  are  not  large,  they  might  at  any 
time  be  taken  hy  tome  of  the  jnuiora 
without  any  lots,  even  in  a  pecuniary 
sense.  In  bet,  the  average  income  of 
the  college  ptrishet  is  about  tbe  same 
at  of  the  fellowship*,  n  that  if  all  re- 
(trictiont  were  removed  there  Menu  to 
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be  DO  motiTC  to  influence  their  choice, 
except  their  qualifications  for  the  res- 
pective dutiea.  Surely  these  are  the 
motiTes  mnt  conduciTe  to  the  interents 
both  of  tbe  church  and  the  university; 
both  of  which  hare  been  wholly  over- 
looked by  these  lealoiu  advocates  of 
Ihefiiiifielnterettaf  twoorthree  young' 
men,  each  of  whom  is  fmnlic  tt  the 
□Dtion,  that  oae  of  the  fellows  who  has 
mctually  cominitted  matrimony  should 
not  be  forthwith  expelled  to  make 
way  for  one  of  them.  Nor  are  they 
ashamed  to  stats  in  plain  terms,  that 
•Dch  ii  their  otgect.  "  Fellowships," 
■ay  they, '  were  established  in  the  col- 
lege a*  prixea  for  literary  merit,  and 
the  great  oty'eet  of  tbe  founder  was  to 
cause  a  rapid  succesiion  among  them, 
■o  that  all  the  vouthful  aspirants  after 
literary  hme  might  take  them  in  turn." 
Now.  in  reply  to  this  statement,  we 
would  merely  say,  that  it  does  not  pos- 
•eM  even  the  semblance  of  truth.  Fel- 
lowships were  not  intended  as  mere 
literary  prize*  ;  Ibey  were  established 
■olely  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
othen.  For  this  end  many  arduoua 
and  responsible  duties  have  been  at- 
tached to  them,  for  the  discharge  of 
which  peraona  are  selected  after  a  most 
careful  and  rigorous  examination,  not 
for  tbe  purpose  of  allowing  them  to 
display  tneir  talents,  but  in  order  to 
■elect  those  best  qualiSed  for  the  office, 
and  so  far  was  it  from  being  the  inten- 
tion of  the  founder  of  the  statntcs  to 
cause  a  rapid  succession  among  the 
fellows,  that  he  abrogated  a  provision 
which  had  been  made  for  that  purpose, 
"  utpote  inimicam  non  loium  studiosis 
et  Collegio ;  sed  revera  r^no  etiam, 
et  ecdesite."  These  are  the  very  words 
of  the  man  who  first  introduced  the 
celibacy  statute,  not  [as  is  evident)  in 
order  to  compel  fellows  to  resign,  but 
to  prevent  them  from  oiarrying  ;  and 
indeed  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
prove  that  it  would  be  inimical  to  the 
cotl^e,  as  we  beve  already  shown  it  to 
be  to  the  church,  for  our  teachers  to 
leave  their  posts  as  soon  as  they  have 
acquired  experience  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing. Doubtless  it  might  be  useful  to 
bold  out  inducements  of  resignation  to 
ntperamtialed  fellows,  but  we  are  not 
■o  sore  that  the  celibacv  statute  is  the 
best  adapted  for  this  end  :  as  far  as  our 
experience  extends  it  has  operated  ra- 
ther on  the  young  and  active  mem- 
bers of  the  mll^e,  indocinr  them  to 
dsMtt  the  po«t  otttiar  uieAil  labours. 
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Let  not  the  aspirant  for  literary  honors 
mistake  us.  None  wish  more  ardently 
than  we  do,  that  prizes  of  more  value 
than  the  honorable  but  useless  distinc- 
tion of  A  medal  or  a  scholarship,  were 
set  before  him  ;  we  only  say,  that  sucb 
was  not,  and  cannot  be  the  object  of  a 
fellowship  in  our  University.  We 
would  he  sorry  to  see  all  the  talent  of 
our  country  thus  buried  within  the 
walls  of  our  college  ;  for  buried  it  mast 
be,  where  the  daily  business  is  not  to 
advance  in  pliilosophical  investigationi, 
or  in  the  cultivation  of  literature,  but  to 
communicate  to  generation  aDer  gene- 
ration of  students,  tbe  first  principles 
of  many  and  dissimilar  subjects.  We 
would  r^oice  as  mnch  as  any  student 
in  our  college,  if  any  wealthy  patron  of 
literature  would  found  another  class  of 
fellowshipf.more  like  to  those  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  to  be  held  for  a  limited 
time,  by  those  who  have  dUtlnguisbed 
themselves  in  their  undergraduate 
course,  and  to  whom  such  a  provuion 
would  be  most  valuable  during  the  first 
few  years  of  their  professional  course. 
No  such  prixea  now  exist  in  this  Univer- 
sity. The  laborious  course  of  reading 
required  for  obtaining  fellowships,  ex- 
hausts too  much  both  of  the  time  and 
energy  of  a  student  in  taw  or  medicine ; 
and  the  duties  of  a  scholar  of  ibe  house 
interfere  greatly  with  his  endeavoon  to 
advancehimselfin  any  ofthelearnedpro- 
fessions.  If  it  is  at  last  ackoo«rledged 
that  there  should  he  valuable  prizes  tor 
literary  merit,  let  them  be  given  withoot 
either  of  these  druwbacks,  to  those  who 
have  most  distinguished  themselvea  in 
their  undergraduate  course.  Tbe  mode- 
ratorahip  examination  might,  perhaps 
be  a  convenient  lest.  It  occurs  exactljr 
at  the  most  convenient  time  for  one 
who  wishes  to  relax  his  literary,  in  or- 
der to  commence  his  professional  stu- 
dies :  and  it  is  at  present  more 
public  even  than  the  fellowship  exami- 
nations, as  it  ii  conducted  iii  Eng- 
lish. Letihe  fellows  thnselected,  have 
■mall  salaries,  to  continue  until  with 
due  diligence,  they  should  have  ao> 
quired  an  independence.  In  this,  or 
some  such  wav,  priie*  really  useful, 
would  be  afforded  ;  and  in  this  way  we 
would  suggest,  that  at  tbe  same  coat, 
far  more  good  might  be  eSiected,  than 
by  a  measure  which  we  understand 
is  in  contemplation,  of  increasing  the 
number  of  fellows  on  tbe  present  sys- 
tem. They  are  appointed  for  tbe  per- 
formance of  certain  duties.    If  there 
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>N  enoaafa  to  perfbrm  thoM  duda, 
[tnd  we  OMe  never  heard  thii  quei- 
tioned),  it  imiiii  to  be  >  wute  of  fundi 
to  appcnat  more,  wid  m  inUdirectiou  of 
the  ttine  end  talenti  of  those  to  be 
appointed.  We  do  not  thinL  the  jtre- 
■ent  iacomei  arthc  Fell om  too  bigh  : 
we  iriih  to  lee  tufficient  inducement! 
for  men  of  the  highett  order  of  taleot 
to  compete  for  the  office,  ind,  when  they 
bsTe  ituined  it,  to  diichniKe  iti  duUes 
oheerfuUy  aai  ooatcntedtj'  i  end  we 
kuow  that  war  or  manj  other  accident! 
night,  bf  diuiniihing  the  number  o£- 
■tudenti,  coniiderably  lower  their  in- 
oone  I  but,  if  it  be  too  high,  let  (we 
would  eaj)  the  fund  ariiinc  from  the 
pi^pOMd  reduction  b«  tppUMi  either 
ae  wehaTeMvgetted,OTiB  tbeteparate 
endownent  ofprofeiMmhipt,  at  pretent 
held  M  eemmtttSam  with  Fellowihips, 
and  tome  of  which  mirht,  from  their 
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miffh. 
re  effidenthr  filled  by  men 
wno  neTer  read  the  Fellowihip  coune. 
And  here  we  mnit  record  the  fiet,  that 
the  Junior  Fellow*  haTe,  with  the 
^eitMt  promptnan  and  liberality,  ei- 
preMed  their  williugneM  to  be  taxed  to 
the  entire  amount  propoeed,  provided 
tkat  AtfiMd  thu  raited  be  opptied  to 
*ame  uuk  parpoie  at  uw  htm*  tuggeited, 
»md  Mottelht  mppoatmnU  ^adSthnal 
talert  t  thu*  aateotiog  to  the  reduction 
of  income,  but  refuaii^  the  diminution  of 
bbour.  ItUacarceneceawrytoMj.that 
they  could  have  had  do  olyect  in  tbii 
proviio,  except  their  deure  to  auppty 
defect*  which  they  knew  to  eiiit,  and 
not  to  incTMae  the  number  of  tutori, 
already  more  than  enough  for  the  wanta 
of  the  preaent  number  of  resident 
itodent*.  But  thla  (whatever  way  it 
be  decided)  doei  not  affect  the  quettion 


£ren  for  thia  italate  ia,  the  danger  of 
roar  being  ihewn  to  Fellowi'aona. 
If  tbia  argnmeot  hare  any  weight,  it 
■hoold  apply  to  prevent  any  of  her 
Hijeaty^  ari^oeta  from  marryiiw. 
Qneena  can  do  no  wrong:  >  but  aorely 
Aera  la  no  other  parson  within  the 
kinfdom  who  haa  not  more  power  of 
ahawii^  mdua  bvonr  to  a  too,  than  a 
hther  who  b  not  allowed  to  take  any 
part  aither  in  the  examination,  or  eleo- 
tioa  to  the  plaoe  for  which  hi*  son  it 
k  eandrdatei  when  alto  the  eumina* 
tlon  ia  public,  and  the  elector*  are 
■worn,  Hucb  okgecdona  deacrre  no 
oUier  anawar  than  one  we  have  leen  in 
as  amuMBr  letter  foun  ■  witty  law 


itudent  to  a  morning'  tiewtp^Mr,  prov- 
ing, on  the  sama  priaoipie*,  bnt  hr 
moreaatiafactoiily,  tnat  no  married  man 
should  ever  be  raised  to  the  Bench  of 

AnothaT  olgection  has  been  made  to 
the  proposed  repeal,  on  which,  however, 
tlie  objecton  themielves  have  laid  but 
little  (tress  I  namely,  that  the  marriMl 
Fellow*  woald  not  ileep  within  the 
walls  of  college,  and  thus  that  cdUcm 
diiciplinc  would  be  relaxed.  Surely 
discipline  is  still  more  coDeasaiy  wit^ 
in  the  walls  of  a  barrack ;  yet,  even 
there,  no  cellbacv  atatote  is  found  a» 
cessary.  If  all  toe  Fellowa  were  mar- 
ried, might  not  a  lufficient  number  be 
obliged  to  stay  within  the  walls  of 
college^  either  with  tb«r  fanuliea,  or,  if 
that  should  be  ineonveni^t,  they  might 
mount  guard  in  turn.  We  have  n- 
aided  for  several  yean  within  the  wall* 
of  college,  and  never  yet  knew  an  in- 
stance of  any  of  the  Fellows,  except  the 
Janior  Dean,  being  called  on  to  main- 
tain internal  discipline  t  nor  can  we 
conceive  it  easily  pomible,  for  any  sach 
to  arise.  The  Junior  Dean  ihonld,  of 
course,  be  compelled  to  reside  entirely 
in  collie,  during  his  year  of  office  or 
else,  to  provide  a  deputy  from  among 
the  Fellows,  if  compelled  to  be  abaent. 
Such  is  the  law  at  present,  and  there  Is 
no  reason  why  it  ihould  be  changed. 

We  have  dwelt  at  greater  length 
than  we  intended  on  the  argnmeata  in 
favour  of  the  statnte,  throngh  fieaT  of 
omitting  any.  The  argnmeuts  on  the 
other  aide  do  not  require  *o  noch 
■pace  I  none  of  them  have  aver  yet 
Iwen  answered,  nor  can  we  tee  tiow 
they  can  be. 

First,  then,  although  through  the 
who]*  of  thi*  eontroveriy,  no  actual  lo> 
stance  baa  been,  nor,  a*  we  firmly  ha- 
licve,  could  be  adduced,  of  the  evil 
moral  effect*  which  are  the  natural  re- 
sults of  this  ftatnte  t  still,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  it  give*  rise  to  aoeh 
Buinicion*  t  aod,  that  such  must  be 
looked  on  a*  peculiarly  ii^urtous,  when 
it  i*  remembered,  that  the  penoat 
whom  they  effect,  are  appointed  to  be 
the  instructor*  of  youth— the  abseaee 
of  any  actual  charge  i*  not  the  nault 
of  Ihe  statute.  We  hopethat  the  moral 
and  religious  principle*  of  the  Fallow* 
may  never  be  lowered  ;  bat  we  are  not 
•otiiled  to  calculate  on  the  perfedioa 
of  human  natare.  Tbia  is  the  great, 
and,  ia  our  mind,  conclusive  argument, 
that  the  itatate  wUch  could  in  uy  way 
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Uiid  to  dwlorelUIn^  the  fbuQtaia  from 
which  the  religious  inatniciioa  of  our 
couatry  originallj  flowi,  thouM  be  at 
once  annulled.  But,  u  arguments  have 
been  brought  in  favuur  of  it,  ffom  ei- 
pediencj,  ne  will  consider  the  matter 
in  that  fight  also.  And  we  would  ask, 
whgt  principle  of  eipediencj  is  con- 
sulted, in  renderin^undetirable HBituB- 
tiou  to  which  it  is  thought  neceMaryto 
attach  a  considerable  inoome  in  order 
to  Induce  able  men  not  only  to  accept 
it.  but  to  talMur  hard  to  render  them- 
■elret  fit  for  it  If  it  be  desirable  to 
produce  able  Fellows,  why  exolnde, 
caprldoitil;,  a  large  elats  from  ever 
being'  candidates,  and  that  a  olau  too, 
which  would  be  more  likely  to  dls- 
eharge  its  dutlee  well,  than    roring 


»the7  have  learned  their  duty  ;  or,  if 
it  be  as  oeceisary,  as  we  ciHiceite  it  to 
be  iajuiious,  that  they  should  bediWen 
to  cooDti^  parishes,  why  should  not  this 
faa  done  l^  readering  their  Incomes 
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lower  than  tlioM  of  tk«  paiiihta.  and 
BO  a  fund  be  created  for  founding  lite- 
rary prizes  the  tumniuiM  boaum  af  the 
objectors,  and  ihe  only  paK  of  their 
withe*  in  which  we. heartily  concur. 
A^in,  we  have  always  baaonecun- 
lotation  in  our  most  gloomy  reBectloni 
on  the  impoverished  state  of  the  Irish 
Clergy— it  was,  that  no  man  would 
hereaner  be  induced  to  seek  the  dutie* 
of  a  pariah  from  any  other  than  a  religi- 
ous motive.  Whj  then  should  an  un- 
worthy motive  be  forced  on  the  Fellotni 
of  Trinity  College?  But  really  it  i« 
iieedleu  to  pursue  the  sutfject  further. 
The  argumanis  against  the  statute,  both 
on  the  grounds  of  morality  and  espedi- 
ency,  are  clear  and  undoubted ;  while 
the  aiguments  in  favour  of  it,  are  wholly 
founded  on  the  theory,  that  it  is  useful 
to  lavish  money  ia  rendering  a  situation 
desirable,  and  then  to  add  someuseleat 
annoyance  to  render  it  undeurable; 
and  to  this  end,  the  supporters  of  the 
statute  would  sacrifice  the  best  Interetti 
of  the  Univeruty  and  the  Church. 
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Ttee*  Mootts  la  tk«  Karth ;  InlDdiiMr  nrar- 
■loH  laTvlleraB-k  ud  RlDHdn,  wtth  ItJn* 
nrf,br  OaviniMnM,  !(-*•  H.B.I.A.  IM. 

Wb  shonid  and  do  take  some  shame 
tQ  oimelvM  lor  not  having  so<»ier 
called  the  attention  of  oar  readers  to 
this  impratendii^,  but  truly  interest- 
fa^  litda  volnme,  which  affords  a  cre- 
AtaUo  Rkeeimea  of  the  typography  of 
the  Dublin  press,  and  is  the  work  of 
one  of  our  own  resident  literati,  who 
b  DO  leu  generally  reelected  for  hi* 
learning  and  various  accompUfEhmentSf 
than  asteemed  Ibr  bis  high  moral 
worth.  In  addition  to  the  tour,  of 
whieh  we  have  given  the  title,  the  to- 
Inme  oontuns,  m  an  appendix,  several 
papers  which  the  author  had  previotuly 
pultlishad  in  periodical  journals,  u 
well  as  a  fiptr  on  northern  litsratare, 
recently  read  at  a  meedng  of  the 
Boyal  Irish  Academy  i  and  it  is  in 
tiheee  papers  that  tite  mind  of  the  an- 
dior  ts  most  exhibited,  and  the  most 
interesting  matter  will  be  foond.  As 
a.  IraveUt^  companion  to  the  scenes 
irhich  the  author  visited,  the  tour  will, 
indeed,  be  found  most  usef\ilt  but  as  a 
wcdume  of  travels  it  has  no  claim  of 
very  high  importance,  and  not  only 
tbe  tour,  but  indeed,  the  whole  volume 
is  marited  by  peculiariliet  of  wnUment 


'  and  opinion  wUoh  are  by  no  meana 
calculated  to  exi^te  the  attentlfm  vr 
please  the  tastea  of  moat  reader*. 
But  its  author  has  obviously  had  no 
expectation  of  popular  success.  Tba 
work  is  not  written  for  the  many,  but 
for  the  Idndrod  tew — the  benevolent 
pious,  and  simple-minded— ^uid  to  all 
of  that  class  its  page*  will  afford  mueh 
to  gratiiy,  and  nothing  to  oflbnd.  Mr. 
Downes  is  one  of  those  who  pretv 
tbe  book  or  pencil  in  the  eountry  walk 
to  the  fishing-rod  or  gun,  the  beantie* 
of  natural  scenery  to  those  of  the  ar- 
tificial park,  the  qidet  aermon  of  the 
oountry  pastor  of  known  piety  and  mv 
oerity,  to  the  more  ambitious  elo- 
quence of  the  popular  dty  preacheri 
peace  to  war  of  any  kind,  libortf  to 
slavery,  and  a  glass  of  water  to  one  of 
wine  I  He  is,  in  short,  an  inveterate 
enemy  to  field  sports  and  cruelly  to 
animals,  an  abominator  of  war  and 
negro  slaveryi  and,  what  we  cannot  al- 
together raprove  of,  a  determined  tee- 
totaller. But  while,  reckless  of  the 
sneer  or  laugh  of  the  scofier,  he  advo- 
cates lua  opinions  with  all  the  ardour 
of  an  enthusiast,  he  never  use*  lan- 
guage unworthy  of  the  scholar)  gentl*- 
m«.Tij  fp^  Christiui, 


,C.ooglc 


Criticat  NoUcet. 
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LoaJan :  Loir.  1U9. 
It  is  probablj  kooim  to  miui;  of  our 
readers,  ttut  the  last  years  of  Goethe's 
life  were  passed  in  arrtuiging  a  new 
edition  of  his  works  in  Tohiraes  peri- 
odically issued.  In  that  eiUtion  from 
time  to  time,  appeared  some  additions 
to  "  Faust,"  which  it  was  not  very 
easy  to  connect  together,  or  to  unite 
in  any  intelli^ble  mamier  with  Goethe's 
great  poem.  Pagan  and  Papal  Rome 
were  not  more  unlike  than  the  giant 
fragments  of  the  one,  and  the  dreamy 
allegories  of  the  other.  The  second 
part  of  Faust  might  almost  as  well  be 
called  the  second  part  of  Wilhelm 
Meister.  Faustus  the  First,  and 
Faustus  the  Second  are  men  as  differ- 
ent as  George  III.  and  Geoive  IV. 

The  year  before  bis  death  Goethe 
wrote  some  scenes  connecting  these 
fragments  together ;  and  what  b 
called  the  Second  Part  of  Faust,  was 
in  the  next  jear  published  by  his 
executors,  and  is  now,  we  believe,  for 
the  first  time,  translated  into  English. 

Mr.  Bemays's  translation  is,  in  gene- 
ral, fdthful  and  surited.  It  is,  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  however,  almost  a 
atrictly  verbal  translation,  which  must 
have  greatly  increased  the  diFGculties 
of  Mr,  Bemays's  task,  with  no  cor- 
respondent advantage.  We  have  now 
and  then  expressed  our  opinion,  that 
in  a  free  translation  it  Is  more  easy  to 
convey  the  precise  meaning  of  an 
author  than  where  his  very  words 
are  copied.  In  strictness  of  language, 
■Dch  a  thing  as  verbal  translation  is 
impossible,  as  any  one  may  satisfy  him- 
self who  will  take  the  trouble  of 
thinking  of  any  familiar  phrase,  and 
the  form  which  he  finds  it  necessary 
to  use  in  expressing  the  same  thought 
in  a  foreign  langu^e.  Translate,  for 
instance,  the  ^rose  of  "  llow  are 
you  t"  into  any  other  language — a 
verbal  translation  will.  In  all  pro- 
bability express  a  different  thought. 
Some  original  poems  of  considerable 
beauty,  are  printed  in  this  volume,  and 
some  translations  from  other  German 
poets. 


TthUim  oi  pMtrr,  Maltni  Riwimrs.  aal 
Rhrtwte.  Bttu  tka  Artldta  vnitr  tktn* 
htiat  cpatribalvf  to  tka  Bnnrlnpajla  BHtuh 


iSai\ 


■boTfti:  Bteek, 


Dla.    SeTcoUi  EdlUoD. 

The  separate  publication  of-  these 
essays  is  well  calculated  to  suataia 
the  high  character  of  the  work  in 
which  they  were  ftrst  published,  and 
the  reputation  of  their  authors,  Mr. 
Moir  and  Mr.  Spalding. 

Mr.  Spalding's  essay  on  rhetoric 
we  have  read  with  attention,  and  think 
some  service  might  be  done  in  printing 
it  by  itself,  for  the  higher  classes  of 
Bchools-*nd  colleges,  as  a  very  useful 
introduction  to  a  study,  in  our  times 
too  much  neglected. 

Something  in  Mr.  Spaldii^'s  essay 
led  us  to  look  at  Taylor's  transition 
of  Aristotle's  Rhetoric,  wtuch  we  were 
surprised  to  find  absolutely  unintel- 
ligible, and  this  in  passages  where 
nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  the 
meaning  of  the  original.  Mr.  Spa], 
ding's  essay  is  one  which  we  advise 
the  student  to  read  before  he  takes 
up  Aristotle  or  Whately. 


II Tin*.  BrJ.T.  Smllk.  Lamitms 


rorOeai  Wnlx  at  RaWit  Mnn^MDWT.    TA. 

V.    Oitatt.    OlMfoir.    IS3S. 
We  have  noticed  former  volmDes  of 
this  edition  of  Robert  Montgomery's 
poems.     It  is  neatiy  printed,  and  w« 
hold  it  cheap. 

Zvift.    ATracadTbrJ.C.Caekna,  DiMbi 


A  Work  of  great  power  and 
In  representation  the  tragedy  was  p«r- 
fectly  successful.  We  angur  consider- 
able success  to  the  author  of  this 
drama,  not  so  much  from  the  w^  in 
which  his  story  is  told,  thou{^  that 
exhibits  much  akill,  as  from  the  bold- 
ness of  his  imagery  and  language,  and 
a  spirit-stirring  muuc  in  nis  yextB, 
which,  in  a  young  poet,  is  the  strongest 
evidence  of  his  bemg  gifted  by  nature 
for  his  high  calling. 
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Althodob  we  hftd  not  the  advantagea 
of  a  "  aontherlj  tnnd  and  clouded  akj," 
the  da;f ,  towards  noon,  became  Btrongl; 
overcait,  and  promised  to  afford  us 
good  «centiiw  weather,  and  as  we 
auembled  at  tne  iueet,mutual  comp-atu- 
lationa  were  exchanged  upon  the  im. 
proved  appearance  of  the  day.  Youn^ 
BUbe  had  provided  Misi  D&shwood 
with  a  quiet  tnd  well  trained  horse, 
and  his  sisters  were  all  mounted,  as 
nsoal,  upon  their  own  animals,  givii^ 
to  onr  tum-ont  quite  a  gay  and  lively 
aspect.  1  myself  came  to  cover  upon 
a  hackney,  having  sent  Badger  with  a 
groom,  and  longed  ardently  for  the 
moment,  when,  casting  the  skin  of  my 
great-coat  and  overalls,  I  should  ap- 
pear before  the  world  in  my  well- 
appointed  "cords  and  tops."  Captain 
Hammenly  had  not  as  yet  made  his 
appearance,  and  many  conjectures 
were  afloat  as  to  whether  '-he  might 
have  missed  the  road  or  chsjiged  his 
mmd,"  or  forgot  all  about  it,  as  Miss 
Dashwood  hinted. 

"  Who,  pray,  pitched  upon  thb 
cover?"  said  Caroline  Blake,  as  she 
looked  with  a  practised  eye  over  the 
coontry,  at  either  side. 

"  There  is  no  chance  of  a  foi,  Iste 
in  the  day,  at  the  mills,''  said  the 
huntsman,  iuventii^  a  lie  for  the  oc- 


"  Tiien  of 


ir  intend 


I  lien  oi  course  you  never  inieiiu 
_  .„  s«e  much  of  the  sport,  for  after 
you  break  cover,  you  are  entirely  lost 

>'  I  thought  you  always  followed  the 
bounds,"  Biiid  Miss  Dasuwood  timidly. 

"  Oh,  to  bo  sure  we  do,  in  any  com- 
tnoD  country ;  but  here  it  is  out  of  the 
tntestiou — I  be  fences  ar«  too  largfl  for 
Vol-  XV. 


any  one,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
these  gentlemen  will  not  ride  far  over 
this  ;  there,  look  yonder,  where  the 
river  is  rushing  down  the  hill — that 
stream  widening  as  it  advances,  crosses 
the  cover  nearly  mid-way  j  well,  they 
must  clear  that,  and  then  you  may  see 
these  walls  of  large  loose  stones,  nearly 
five  feet  in  hei^t,  that  is  the  usual 
course  the  fox  takes,  unless  he  heads 
towards  the  hills,  and  goes  tovrarda 
Dangan,  and  then  there's  an  end  of  it  j 
for  the  deer  park  wall  is  usually  a  pull 
up,  to  every  one,  except,  perhaps  to 
our  ft'iend  Charley  there,  who  has 
tried  his  fortune  against  drowning 
more  than  once  there." 

"  Look,  here  he  comes,"  sud  Ma- 
thew  Blake,  "and  looking  splendidly 
too — a  little  too  much  in  flesh,  perhaps 
if  anything." 

"  Captain  Hammersly  t"  said  the 
four  Miss  Blakes  in  a  breath,  "  where 
is  he  ?■' 

"  No  it's  the  Badger  I'm  speaking 
of,"  said  Mathew  laughii^,  and  point- 
ing with  his  finger  towar£acorner  of 
the  field  where  my  servant  was  leisurely 
throwing  down  a  vrall  about  two  feet 
high  to  let  him  pass. 

"  Oh,  bow  handsome — what  a 
charger  for  a  dragoon."  said  Miss 
Dmbwood. 

Any  other  mode  of  praising  my 
steed,  would  have  been  much  more 
acceptable.  The  word  dragoon  was  a 
thorn  in  my  tendercst  part  tUat  ranklid 
and  luceraltd  at  every  stir.  In  a  mo- 
ment I  wus  in  tiie  saddle,  nnd  scarcely 
scaled  when  at  once  all  the  maurais* 
Aunte  of  boyhood  lelt  me,  and  I  felt 
every  inch  a  man.  I  often  look  bade 
to  that  moment  of  my  lift,  and  com 


CharUt  (yjUaUty,  ttulrith  Dragoon. 
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paring  it  with  many  similar  ones,  caji- 
not  help  acknowledging  how  purelj 
ia  the  self-posaeagion  i^ch  ao  often 
wiiu  succeia,  the  result  of  some  sUgbt 
and  trivial  associatioa.  Mj  confidence 
in  m;  horBemanBhip  suggested  moral 
Gonrage  of  a  very  different  kind,  aod  1 
felt  that  Charles  O'  Mails;  curvetiDg 
upon  *  thorough  bred  and  the  eame 
man  ambling  upon  a  aheltj  were  two 
and  Terj  disnmitar  individuals. 

"  No  chance  of  the  C&plun,"  said 
Mathew,  who  had  returned  fivm  a 
rteontuiisgaTice  upon  the  road,  "  and 
after  all  it's  a  pit;,  for  the  day  i* 
getting  quite  favourable." 

While  the  young  ladies  formed  plc- 
queta  to  look  out  for  the  gallant  mili- 
taire,  I  seized  the  opportunit;  of  pro- 
aecuting  m;  acquaintance  with  Mist 
Dashwoodj  and  even  in  the  few  and 

Cing  obaerrations  that  fell  from  her 
Qed  how  verj  different  an  order  of 
Wng  she  was  from  all  I  bad  hitherto 
wen  of  countrj  belles.  A  mixture  of 
courtesy  with  naUetl — a  wish  to 
please>  with  a  certun  fenunine  gentle- 
ness, that  always  flatters  a  man,  and 
still  more  a  boy  that  &jn  would  be  one 
— guned  momentarily  more  sod  more 

rn  me,  and  put  me  also  on  m;  met- 
to  prove  to  my  fur  companion  tliat 
I  was  not  alto^tber  a  mere  unculti- 
vated  and  mithmkioK  creature  like  the 
remainder  of  those  about  me. 

"  Here  he  is,  at  1ast>"  said  Helen 
Blake,  as  ^e  cantered  across  a  field, 
waiving  her  handkerchief  as  a  signal 
to  the  Captun,  who  was  now  seen 
approaching  at  a  brisk  trot. 

As  he  came  along,  a  small  fence 
intervened  J  he  pressed  his  horse  a  little 
and  as  fae  kissed  hands  to  the  fair 
Helen,  cleared  it  in  a  bound,  and  was 
in  an  instant  in  the  midst  of  us. 

"  He  sits  bis  horse  like  a  man.  Mis- 
ter Charlee,"  said  the  old  buntaman, 
<*  troth  we  roust  give  him  the  worst 
bit  of  it" 


vassed  him,  the  very  beau  idlal  of  a 
gentleman  rider,  indeed,  although  a 
Tery  heavy  man,  his  powerftil  English 
thoroughbred,  showing  not  less  bone 
than  blood,  took  awayul  semblance  of 
over  weight ;  his  saddle,  well  fitdng 
and  well  placed ;  his  large  and  broad 
reined  snaffle  ;  his  own  costume  of 
black  coat,  leathers  and  tops,  was  in 

Cfect  keepii^,  and  even  to  his  heavy 
,dl«d  huDtu^-wbif,  I  ccmld  flua 


[April 


nothing  to  cavil  at.  As  he  rode  up  he 
paid  his  respects  to  the  ladies,  in  hia 
usu^  free  and  easy  manner,  eipressfd 
some  surprise,  but  no  regret,  at  bear- 
ing that  be  was  late,  and  never  deign- 
ing an^  notice  of  Mathew  or  myself 
took  bis  place  beside  Miss  Dashwood, 
with  whom  he  conversed  in  a  low  and 


"  There  they  go,"  said  Mathew,  as 
five  or  six  dc^,  with  their  heads  np, 
ran  yelping  along  a  fUrrow,  then  stop- 
ped, howled  again,  and  once  more  sat 
off  together.  In  an  instant  all  was  in 
commotion  in  the  littie  valley  below 
us.  The  huntsman,  with  his  hand  to 
his  mouth,  wss  calling  off' the  stragglers 
and  the  whipper-in  following  up  the 
leading  do^  with  the  rest  of  the  pack. 
"  They're  found  1 — they're  awaj  [ "  laid 
Mathew  t  and,  as  he  spoke,  a  great  yell 
burst  from  the  valley,  and  in  an  instant 
the  whole  pock  were  off  at  speed. 
Rather  intent  that  moment  upon  show- 
ing off  my  homemansbip  than  anythiiy 
else,  I  dashed  spurs  into  Badger's  aide* 
and  turned  him  towards  a  raiping 
ditch  before  me  ;  over  we  went,  hiu^i 
ing  down  behind  us  arotten'bwk  of 
clav  and  small  stones,  showing  how 
little  safetv  there  had  been  in  topping 
instead  of  clearing  it  at  a  bouncC 
Before  1  was  well  seated  again,  the  Cu- 
tain  was  beude  me.  •■  Now,  for  it, 
then,"  said  I,  and  away  we  went.— 
What  might  be  the  nature  of  his  feel- 
ings I  cannot  pretend  to  state,  but  my 
own  were  a  strange  melange  of  wild 
boyish  enthusiasm,  revenge,  and  reck- 
lessness. For  my  own  neck  I  carad 
little — nothing  ;  but  as  I  led  the  way 
by  half  a  length,  I  muttered  to- mysdf— 
"  Let  him  follow  me  fairly  this  dAj, 
and  I  ask  no  more." 

The  dogs  had  got  somewhat  (he 
start  of  us,  and  as  they  were  in  full 
cry,  and  going  fast,  we  were  a  little 
behind.  A  thought  therefore  skrwk. 
me,  that  by  spearing  to  tsJcs  a  abort 
cut  upon  the  hounds,  J  should  oome 
down  upon  the  river  where  its  breadth 
was  greatest  and  thus  at  one  com 
might  try  my  friend's  mettle  and  his 
horse'^  performance  at  the  same  time. 
On  we  went,  oar  speed  increaaii^,  till 
the  roar  of  the  river  we  were  now  wf- 
proacbing  was  plainly  audible.  I  looked 
half  around,  and  now  perc^ved  that 
the  Captain  was  standmg  in  his  ttir^ 
rups,  as  if  to  obtain  a  new  of  what 
waa  before  him  j  otharwiaa  hia  ooud- 
t«D»c«  wu  otiin  Hid  nnaw^ecl,  and 
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not  ft  mnsole  betnyed  th»t  he  «u  not 
eaatering  on  a  partde.  I  fixed  myself 
flnnl;  in  idj  Mat,  shook  in;  horse  a 
little  together,  and  with  a  shout  whose 
import  everj  Galway  hvinter  well 
knows,  rothed  him  at  the  river.  I  saw 
the  water  dashing  among  the  lar^ 
stones.  I  heard  ita  spla^,  I  felt  a 
bound  like  the  ricochet  of  a  shot,  and 
«•  were  orer,  but  so  narrow)]',  that 
th«  bank  had  yielded  beneath  tus  Und 
legs,  and  it  needed  a  bold  effbrt  of  the 
noble  animal  to  r^wn  his  footing. 
Scarcely  was  be  onoe  mare  firm,  when 
Hammersij  flew  hy  me,  taking  the 
lead,  and  sittiiig  quietlj  in  ids  saddle, 
U  if  racing.  I  know  of  nothing  in  all 
my  aAer  life  tike  the  agony  of  that 
moment ;  for,  although  I  was  far,  very 
br,  from  wishing  real  ill  to  him,  yet 
I  would  gladly  have  broken  my  leg  or 
my  arm  if  he  could  not  liave  been  able 
to  follow  me.  And  now  there  he  was 
actually  a  length  and  a  half  in  advance ; 
■nd  worse  than  alt,  Miss  Dashwood 
most  hare  witnessed  the  whole,  and 
donhdeas  his  leap  over  the  river  was 
better  and  bolder  than  mine.  One 
consolation  yet  remained,  and  while  1 
whispered  it  to  myself  I  felt  comforted 
again.  "  His  is  an  English  mare— 
diey  understand  these  le^n — but  what 
can  be  make  of  a  Galway  wall  ?"  Tha 
qneation  was  soon  to  be  solved.  Before 
va,  about  three  fields  were  the  honnds 
■till  in  fiill  cry  ;  a  large  stone  wall  lay 
between,  and  to  it  we  both  directed 
our  course  together.  Ha  t  thought  t, 
he  is  floored  at  last,  as  I  perceived 
that  the  Captun  held  bis  horse  rather 
more  in  band,  and  sofTered  me  to  lead 
"Nowth  -       -       - 

at  the  largest 
knowing  that  Badger's  powers  Were 
here  in  their  element.  One  spring, 
one  plunge,  and  a 
mg  along  at  the 
the  Captain  ;  his  horse  had  refiised 
the  fence„  and  he  was  now  talcing  a 
drcnit  of  the  field  fbr  anotiier  trial 
of  it. 

"  Foundered,  by  Jove,"  said  I,  as  I 
turned  round  in  my  saddle  to  observe 
him.  Once  more  tie  came  at  it,  and 
once  more  baulked,  rearing  up  at  the 
same  time,  almost  so  as  to  fall  back- 

My  triumph  was  complete,  and  I 
■MID  was  about  to  fbllow  the  hounds ; 
when,  throwing  a  look  back,  1  saw 
Hamnmsly  olearing  the  wall  in  a  most 
i^an£d  maancr,  and  taking  «  str»tdi 
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of  at  least  tlurteen  feet  beyond  it. 
Once  more  he  was  on  my  fluiks,  and 
the  contest  renewed.  Whatever  might 
be  the  sentiments  of  the  riders  (mine 
I  conFass  to,)  between  the  horses  it  now 
became  a  tremendous  stmggle.  The 
English  mare,  though  evidently  supe. 
rior  in  stride  and  strength,  was  still 
overweighted,  and  had  not  besides  that 
cat-like  activity  an  IriEh  horse  possessesj 
so  that  the  advantages  and  disadvanta* 
ges  on  either  side  were  about  equalized. 
For  about  half  an  hour  now  ttie  pac« 
was  awM.  We  rode  side  by  side^ 
taking  our  leaps  exactly  at  the  same  in- 
stant, and  not  four  feet  apart.  Tho 
hounds  were  still  considerably  in  ad- 
vance, and  were  heading  towards  the 
Shannon,  when  snddenly  the  fox 
doubled,  took  the  hill  ude,  and  made 
for  Dangan.  Now,  then,  comes  the 
trikl  of  strength,  I  s^d  half  aloud,  as 
I  threw  my  eye  up  a  steep  and  rugged 
mountwn,  covered  with  wild  ftine  and 
tall  heath,  around  the  crest  of  which 
ran,  in  a  zig-iag  direction,  a  broken 
and  dilapidated  wall,  once  the  en- 
closore  of  a  deer-park.  This  wal^ 
wbich  varied  from  four  to  six  ^t  in 
height,  was  of  solid  masonry,  and  would, 
m  the  most  favourable  ground,  have 
been  a  bold  leap.  Here,  at  the  sum- 
mit of  a  mountun,  with  not  a  yard  of 
fiMting,  it  was  absolutely  desperation. 
By  the  time  that  we  reached  the  foot 


of  the  hill,  the  fox,  followed  closely  bj 

passed   through   a 

breach   in   the   wall,   while    Matthew 


the  bounds,    had 


Blake,  with  the  huntsmen  and  whipper- 
in,  were  riding  along  in  search  ofagap 
to  lead  the  horses  through.  Before  I 
put  spurs  to  Badger,  to  face  the  bill, 
I  turned  one  look  towards  Hsmmersly. 
There  was  a  slight  curl,  half-smite, 
half-sneer  upon  lus  lip,  that  actually 
maddened  me,  and  had  a  precipice 
yawned  beneath  my  feet,  I  should  have 
dashed  at  it  after  that.  The  ascent 
was  so  Bleep  that  I  was  obliged  to  take 
the  bill  in  a  slanting  direction,  and  even 
thus,  the  loose  footing  Tendered  it 
dangerous  in  the  extreme.  At  length 
I  reached  the  crest,  where  the  wall, 
more  than  five  feet  in  height,  stood 
frownii^  above  me,  and  seeming  to 
defy  me.  I  turned  my  horse  full  round, 
so  that  his  very  chest  almost  touched 
the  stones,  and,  with  a  bold  cut  of  the 
whip  and  a  loud  balloo,  the  gallant 
anunal  rose,  as  if  rearing,  pawed  for 
an  Instant  to  reg^  his  balance,  and 
then  wHh  a  frightM  itnie^  Ml 
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bftckwarib,  And  rolled  from  top  to 
Iiottom  of  the  hill,  carrying  me  alone 
with  hiro.  The  lut  object  that  crosaed 
m;  sight,  M  I  la;  bnued  and  motion- 
less, being  the  Captain  as  he  tooh  the 
wdl  in  a  %in^  leapj  and  disappeared 
At  the  other  side.  After  a  few  scram- 
bling efforts  to  tise.  Badger  regiuned  his 
hgt,  and  stood  beside  me;  but  such 
vaa  the  shock  vti  concussion  of  m; 
fall,  that  all  the  objects  around  me 
seemed  vavenng  and  Boating  before 
me,  while  showers  of  bright  sparks  fell 
la  mvriads  before  mj  ejes.  I  tried  to 
rise,  but  feU  back  helpless.  Cold 
perspiration  broke  over  mj  forehead. 
Mid  I  fiunled.  From  that  moment  I 
can  remember  nothing,  tilt  I  felt  m  jself 

EJloping  along  at  full  speed  upon  a 
rel  table  land,  with  the  hounds  about 
three  fields  in  advance,  Hammersly 
riding  foremost,  and  taking  allhialeape 
cooti;  as  ever.  As  I  swayed  to  either 
aide  npoo  mj  saddle,  from  weakness, 
I  waslostto  all  thought  or  recollection, 
•ave  a  Bickering  memo:^  of  some  plan 
of  Tengeance,  which  still  urged  me  for- 
ward. The  chose  had  now  lasted  abore 
to  hoar,  &nd  both  hounds  and  horses 
began  to  feel  the  pace  tliej  were  going. 
As  for  me,  I  rode  meohanicaU; ;  I 
neither  knew  nor  oared  for  the  dangers 
before  me.  Mj  e;e  rested  on  but  one 
object;  m;  whole  being  was  concen- 
trated upon  one  vague  and  undeter- 
mined sense  of  revenge.  At  this  instant 
the  huntsman  came  alongaide  of  me. 

"  Are  vou  hurted,  Misther  Charles? 
did  jon  Aill? — your  cheek  is  all  blood, 
and  your  coat  is  torn  is  two ;  and. 
Mother  of  God,  his  boot  is  ground  to 
powder;  he  does  not  hear  mo.  Oh, 
pull  up— pull,  for  the  love  of  the 
Virgin;  there's  the  clover  field,  and 
the  sunk  fence  before  you,  and  you'll 
be  killed  on  the  spot." 

"  Where  ?"  cried  1,  with  the  cry  of 
K  madman,  "where'a  the  clover  field? 
— Where's  the  sunk  fence?  Hal  1  see 
it — I  see  it  now," 

So  saying,  I  dashed  the  rowels  into 
my  horses  flanka,  and  in  an  instant  wiis 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor  fuUow's 
remomstrances.  In  another  momunt,  I 
was  beside  the  Caplnin.  He  turnud 
round  as  1  came  up ;  the  snme  smile 


was  upon  hb  mouth — I  conid  have 
struck  him.  About  three  hundred 
yards  before  us  the  sunk  fence  lay  ;  its 
breadth  was  about  twenty  feet,  and  a 
wall  of  close  brick-work  formed  its 
face.  Over  this  the  hounds  were  now 
clambering ;  some  succeeded  in  cross- 
ing, but  by  far  the  greater  number  fell 
back  howling  into  the  ditcii. 

I  turned  towards  Hammerslj.  He 
was  standing  high  in  his  stirrups,  and, 
as  he  looked  towards  the  yawuicg  feneet 
down  which  the  dogs  were  tumbling 
in  masses,  1  thou^cht  (perhaps  it  wa* 
but  a  thought,)  that  his  cheek  waa 
paler.  1  looked  again,  he  was  pulling 
at  his  horse  ;  ha  1  tt  was  true  then,  he 
would  not  face  it.  I  turned  round  m 
my  saddle — looked  him  full  in  the  face, 
and  as  I  pointed  with  my  whip  to  tba 
leap,  called  out  in  a  voice  hoarse  with 
passion,  "come  on."  I  saw  no  more. 
All  objects  were  lost  to  me  from  that 
moment.  When  next  my  senses  cleared 
1  was  standing  amid  the  dogs,  when 
they  had  just  killed.  Badger  stood 
blown  and  trambUng  beside  me,  his 
bead  drooping,  and  his  fianki  gored 
with  spur  marks.  I  looked  about,  but 
all  consciousness  of  the  past  hod  fled ; 
the  concussion  of  my  fall  had  shaken 
my  intellect,  and  I  was  like  one  but 
hiilf  awake.  Une  glimpse,  short  and 
fleeting,  of  what  was  taking  place,  shot 
through  my  brain,  as  old  Bradielej 
whispered  to  me,  **  By  my  soul  ye  did 
for  the  Ca{>ttun  there."  I  turned  « 
vague  look  upon  him,  and  my  eyes  fell 
upon  the  figure  of  a  man  that  lay 
stretched  and  bleeding  upon  a  door  b»> 
fure  me.  His  pale  face  was  crosned 
with  a  purple  stream  of  blood,  thai 
trickled  from  a  wound  beside  his  eye- 
brow ;  his  arms  lay  molionleai  and 
heavily  at  either  side.  1  knew  him  not. 
A  ioud  report  of  a  pistol  aroused  me 
from  my  stupor ;  1  looked  back.  I 
saw  a  crowd  that  broke  suddenly  asun- 
der and  fled  right  and  left.  1  beard  a 
heavy  crash  upon  the  ground,  1  pointed 
with  my  linger,  fur  1  could  not  utter  $• 

"  It  is  the  English  marcyer  honor; 
she  was  a  (>eauty  this  morning,  but  she's 
brul(ehi'rcollart>one,aodboth  her  legs, 
and  it  was  best  to  put  her  out  of  pun.'- 


On  the  fourth  day  following  the  od-  copious  bleeding,  and  my  step  tattering 

renture  detuled  in  the  last  cliapter  I  and  uncerlun.     On  entering  the  room 

made  my  appearance  in  the  drawing-  1  looked  about  in  vain  for  some  one 

room ;    my  cheek    was  blanched  by  who  might  give  me  on   invght  into 


iMaj 


Guslar  V.~.Tht  Drawing-room^ 
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Uk  occiuTeDMS  of  the  four  precedii^ 
days,  but  no  one  wm  to  be  met  with. 
The  UtUes,  1  lekrned,  were  out  riiUi^ ; 
Matthew  wBi  buying  t.  new  setter ; 
Mr.  BUke  was  canvassing ;  and  Captain 
Hamnierslf  was  in  bed.  Where  was 
Miss  Dasbwood?— in  her  room ;  and 
^  George  ?  he  wu  with  Mr.  Blake. 
"Whatl  canvaamng  too?" 
"  Troth  that  same  was  possible," 
was  the  intelligent  reply  of  the  old 
bntler,  at  which  1  coold  not  help  smil- 
ing. 1  sat  down  tharefbre  in  the  esaiest 
chair  I  coold  find,  and,  unfolding  the 
Gountj  paper,  resolved  upon  learning 
hov  matters  were  goii^  on  in  the 
political  world,  Bntsomehowi  whether 
the  editor  was  not  brilliant,  or  the  fire 
was  hotj  or  that  ntj  own  dreams  were 

fleasanter  to  indu^  in  than  his  fancies, 
fell  sonnd  asleep. 

How  difierently  is  the  mind  attuned 
to  the  active  busy  world  of  thoo^t 
and  action,  when  awakened  fi-om  sleep 
by  any  sudden  and  rude  summons  to 
■rise  and  be  stirring,  and  when  called 
into  existence  by  the  sweet  and  silvery 
notes  of  softest  muuc,  stealing  over  the 
senses,  and  while  they  impart  awaken- 
ii^  thoughts  of  bliss  and  beauty  scarcely 
dissipating  the  dreary  influence  of 
slumber  ;  such  was  my  first  thought,  as 
with  closed  lids,  the  thrilling  cords  of  a 
harp  broke  upon  my  sleep,  and  aroused 
me  to  a  feeling  of  unutterable  pleasure, 
I  f  nrned  gently  round  in  my  chair,  snd 
beheld  Miss  Dashwood.  She  wsa  seated 
in  a  recess  of  an  old  fashioned  window ; 
the  pale  yellow  glow  of  a  wintry  sun  at 
evening  fell  upon  her  beautiful  hair, 
and  tinged  it  with  such  a  light  as  I  have 
often  since  then  seen  in   Rembrandt's 

C:nre8 ;  her  head  leaned  upon  the 
p,  and,  as  she  struck  its  cords  at 
raiuloin,  I  saw  that  her  mind  was  far 
away  firom  all  around  her  ;  as  I  looked, 
■he  suddenly  started  from  her  leaning 
attitude,  aiid,  partii^  back  her  curls 
from  her  brow,  she  preluded  a  few 
chorda,  and  then  sighed  forth,  rather 
than  tang,  that  most  beautiful  of 
Moore's  Melodies, — 

"  Oh  Ii  far  fron  th*  tsBd  wh«r*  Iwr  T<>iiB|  hf  ra 

Never  before  bad  such  pathos,  such 
deep  att«raaoe  of  feeling,  met  my 
aatooiahed  sense;  I  listened  breathlessly 
■s  the  tean  fell  one  by  one  down  my 
cheek;  my  bosom  heaved  and  fell;  and, 
when  she  ceased,  Ihid  my  head  between 
mj  hftods  and  aobbed  aloud.     In  mi 


instant  she  was  beside  ma,  and  pladng 
her  hand  tipon  my  shoulder,  sud, 
"  Poor  dear  boy,  I  never  suspected 

Eon  of  being  there,  or  I  should  not 
are  simg  that  mournful  air." 

I  started  and  looked  up,  and,  from 
what  1  know  not,  but  she  suddenly 
crimsoned  to  her  very  forehead,  while 
she  added  in  a  lets  assured  tone, 

"I  hope,  Mr.  O'Malley,  that  yow 
are  much  better,  and  I  trust  there  ia 
no  itnjprudence  in  your  being  here." 

'<  For  the  latter  1  shall  not  answer," 
•aid  I,  with  a  uckly  smile;  "but 
already   I  feel  your  music  has  done 

"  Then,  pray  let  me  sing  more  for 
you," 

"  If  I  am  to  have  a  choice,  I  should 
say,  sit  down  and  let  me  hear  you  talk 
to  me ;  my  illness  and  the  doctor 
together,  have  made  wild  work  of  mj 
poor  brain,  but.  if  you  will,  talk  to 

"  Well  then,  what  shall  it  be  about  ? 
—Shall  I  teU  you  a  ttirv  tale  ?" 

"  I  need  it  not:  I  feel  I  am  in  one 
this  iiutant" 

"  Well,  then,  what  say  you  to  a  Norsa 
legend,  for  1  am  rich  in  mr  stores  of 
them?" 

"  The  O'Malleya  have  their  chroni- 
cles, wild  and  barbarous  enough  with> 
out  the  aid  of  Thor  and  Woden." 

"  Then,  shall  we  chat  of  every  day 
matters  ? —  Should  you  like  to  hear  bow 
the  election  and  the  canvass  go  on?" 

"  Yes  ;  of  all  thinRS," 

"  Well,  then,  most  favourably.  Two 
baronies,  with  most  uuspealuUile  namesi 
have  declared  for  us,  and  confidence  is 
rapidly  increasing  among  our  party. 
This  1  learned  by  chance  yesterday.* 
for  Papa  never  permits  usto  know  any- 
thing of  these  matters ;  not  even  the 
names  of  the  candidates." 

"  Well,  that  was  the  rery  point  I 
was  coming  to,  for  the  government 
were  about  to  send  down  some  oney 
just  OS  I  left  home ;  and  I  am  most 
anxious  to  learn  who  it  is." 

"  Then  1  am  utterly  valueless ;  for 
I  really  can't  say  what  party  the  go- 
venuient  espouse*,  and  on^  know  of 


"  Quite  enough  for  me,  that  yoa 
wish  it  success^'  awd  I,  gallantly; 
"  perhaps,  you  can  tell  me  if  my  uncle 
has  heard  of  my  ac<»dent  ?" 

"  Oh  yes ;  but  somehow,  he  has  not 
been  here  hhnself ;  but  sent  a  firiend,  a 
Mr.  Contidin<^  I  think  ;  a  verjr  itTM^ 
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ptrton  ha  Mcmed.  H«  demuided  to 
Me  Papa,  Mid,  it  BMmsi  uked  him  if 
TOur  mitfortune  had  been  a  thing  of 
bi*  contrivuice,  and  whether  he  wmi 
readj  to  explain  his  condnot  about  it ; 
and  in  fact,  I  believe  be  is  mad" — 
■*  Heaven  confound  him,"  I  muttered 
batween  my  teeth. 

"  And  then  he  wished  to  have  an  irt- 
tarview  with  Captain  HammeralT,  but 
he  is  too  ill ;  bat  as  the  doctor  boped 
be  mifi^t  be  down  stain  in  a  week,  Mr. 
Couddinekindl;  hinted,  that  he  ihonld 
wait." 

«  Oh  than,  do  tell  ma  how  U  the 


Jiodj  aa  in  mbid." 

"  As  how,  mar  I  mIc?"  uid  1,  with 
an  appearance  of  innocence. 

"  1  don't  eiactlv  understand  it ;  bat 
it  would  appear  that  there  was  some- 
tiuDg'  like  nv^rj  among  jott  gentlemen 
<dias8eun  on  that  luckless  morning,  and 
while  von  paid  the  penaltj  of  a  broken 
head.  Do  waa  destined  to  lose  bis  bone, 
and  break  fais  arm." 

'■  I  oert^nlj  am  sorrj — most  aa. 
corelj  sorrj,  for  any  share  1  might  have 
bad  in  the  cataatrophe ;  andmj  great- 
eat  rwret,  I  oonfeas.  arisea  from  the 
fitct,  t£«t  I  shonld 


e  yon  imhapfn- 
neaa. ' 

*■  Mg — pray  explain  ?" 

"  Why,  aa  Captain  Hammersly."— 

"  Mr.  O'Malley,  jtm  are  too  young 

Whex  I  retired  to  mj  room  to  dress 
tor  dinner,  I  found  my  servant  waiting 
with  a  note  from  my  nnole,  for  which, 
be  informed  me,  the  mesiengn  expected 

I  broke  the  seal  and  read : — 
*^  0iAa  Crarlet, 

"  Do  not  lose  a  moment  in  secu- 
ring old  Blake— if  you  have  not  already 
done  soi  aa  information  has  just  reach- 
ed me  that  the  government  party  baa 
Kndsed  a  coraetcy  to  voung  Matthew, 
e  can  bring  over  his  father.  And 
these  are  the  people  I  have  been  voting 
with — a  few  private  cases  excepted — 
for  thirty  oda  jeara  I 

■•  f  am  very  sorry  for  your  accident. 
Considine  inrorms  me  that  it  will  need 
txplanalion  at  a  later  pet^od.  He  has 
been  In  Athlone  ^ee  Tuesday,  in 
b(^e(  to  oatob  the  new  candidate  onbis 
WKf  down,  and  gat  bim  into  a  Uttla 


now,  to  make  me  raspaot  yon  bad  aa 
intention  to  offend ;  but  I  cantim  yoo, 
never  repeat  this." 

I  saw  that  I  had  transgressed,  but 
how,  I  most  honestly  confess,  I  could 
not  gueas ;  for  though  in  yean  I  cer- 
tainly was  the  senior  of  my  &ir  com- 
panion— I  was  moat  lamentably  hu: 
junior  in  tact  and  diacretion. 

The  gray  dtuk  of  evening  had  long 
fallen  as  we  continued  to  ehat  together 
beside  the  biasing  wood  ember* — aba 
evidently  amusing  herself  with  the  ori- 
ginal notions  of  an  untutored  unletter- 
ed boy ;  and  1  drinking  deep  thoaa 
draughts  of  love  that  nerved  my  heart  . 
through  manyabreadiand  battlefield. 

Our  colloquy  wa*  at  length  inter- 
rapted  by  the  entrance  of  Sir  Gearse, 
who  shook  me  most  oordially  by  UM 
hand,  and  made  the  kindest  inqniriet 
about  my  health. 

"  They  tell  me  yon  are  to  be  a  law. 
yer,  Mr.  O'Malley,"  said  he;  "and  If 
so,  I  must  advise  you  taking  better  oar* 
of  your  head'piece." 

**  A  lawyer.  Papa ;  oh  dear  me,  I 
should  never  hare  thongfat  of  tus  being 
anything  so  stuiHd." 

"  Why,  rilly  girl,  what  would  you 
have  a  man  be  ? 

"  A  drtwoon,  to  be  anre,  papa,"  aaid 
the  fond  girl,  aa  ibe  preaaod  lier  arm 
around  hia  manly  fignre,  and  looked  up 
in  his  face,  with  an  eTproasion  of  nuiw 
glad  pride  and  aflbetion. 

Tlut  word  sealed  my  destiny. 


private  quarrel  before  the  day ;  If  be 
sncoeed,  it  will  save  the  county  moob 
expense,    and   conduce  greatly  to  the 

S>ace  and  happiness  of  all  parties. 
ut,  "these  thmgs,"  ai  Father  Roach 
sayB, "  are  in  the  hands  of  Providence." 
You  must  also  persuade  old  Blake  to 
write  a  few  lines  to  Simon  Malloek, 
about  the  Coolnamuck  mortgage.  Wa 
can  give  him  no  aatiafaetion  at  preaent, 
at  least  such  as  be  looks  for,  and  don't  be 
philandering  any  longer  where  you  are, 
when  your  health  permits  a  change  of 
qnarten. 

"  Your  affectionate  uncle, 

"GOOMEV  0'M»LLET." 

"  P.  8. — I  havejust  heard  from  Con- 
sidine ;  he  was  out  this  mominv  and 
shot  a  fbllow  in  the  knee,  but  fln&  that 
after  all  he  was  not  the  candidate,  but 
a  tourist  that  waswritii^abookabont 
Connemera. 
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"P.S.  No.  3-.Be»r  the  morlgt^ 
in  mind,  for  old  Hallock  is  &  spitem 
ftUtnr,  and  bu  >  gmd^  against  me, 
unce  I  boFHwhipped  his  ion  in  BaiUi- 
gbsr.  Oh,  th«  world,  the  world!— 
a.  O'M." 

Until  I  had  read  this  very  dear  epi»< 
tie  to  the  endi  I  had  no  Terr  preciH 
conceptkm  how  completelj  I  nad  for- 
gotten all  mj  nncle'i  interMta,  and 
neglected  alllui  injunctions.  Alreadj' 
five  Aks»  had  el^ited,  and  1  had  not  as 
mnoh  a«  mooted  the  question  to  Mr. 
Blalui  and  ^vhably  iil  this  time  vxj 
uncle  waa  calealatiiw  on  the  thing  as 
oroeladed ;  but,  with  one  hole  in  mj 
beJMl.  and  some  balf-doien  in  m;  heart, 
mj  mmnory  was  none  of  the  btwt. 


pairol 


proceeded  at  once  to  Mr.  Blahe's  room, 
expecting-  that  I  ihould,  as  the  erent 
proTed,  find  him  engaged  in  the  tbtj 
laborious  dutj  of  making  his  toilette. 

"  Come  iQ>  Charley,"  said  he,  ai  I 
toped  gentlj  at  the  door ;  "  it's  only 
Cbarlejf  mj  darling;  Mrs.  B.  wont 
mind  too." 

■■  Not  the  least  in  lifei"  responded 
lira.  B.  dispoiing  at  the  same  time,  a 

>  of  her  bnsbaod's  corduroTS,  tippet 
her  ample  soonlows) 
rere  displayed  in  the 
{^enitude  and  breadth  of  colouriiw  we 
find  in  a  Robens.  "  Sit  down,  Char- 
ley, and  tell  us  what's  the  matter." 

As,  until  this  moment,  I  was  in  per* 
iect  ignorance  of  the  Adam  and  Eve. 
\SkiB  simplicity  in  which  the  private 
Monomy  of  Mr.  Blake's  honsehold  was 
oondncted,  I  would  have  gladlyretired 
from  what  I  found  to  be  a  mutual  ter- 
ritory of  dressing-room,  had  not  Mr. 
Blake's  ii^nnctions  betm  issued  some- 
what like  an  order  to  renuun. 

•'  It's  only  a  letter,  mr,"  said  I,  stut- 
tering, "(i^m  my  uncle,  about  the 
Election.  Me  says  that,  as  his  m^o- 
rity  is  now  certain,  he  would  teel  bet- 
ter pleased  in  going  to  the  poll  with  all 
the  bmily,  yon  know,  ur,  aloi^  with 
Um.  He  wishes  me  just  to  sound  your 
intentioQS — to  make  out  how  you  feel 
dinMsed  towards  him;  and — and,  faith, 
as  I  am  bat  a  poor  diplomatist,  1  thought 
the  best  way  was  to  Dome  strai^t  to 
the  point  and  tell  you  so." 

«  1  perceiTe,"  said  Mr.  Blake,  girii^ 
bis  dun  at  the  moment,  an  awful  gash 
with  the  rMoTj  "  I  pmeive,  go  on." 

<' Well,  sir,  I  have  little  more  to  ssy ) 
mj  «Mda  Imom  what  i«<*«««««  jon 


ha*e  in  Sisariff,  and  expects  youll  do 
what  yon  oan  there. " 

"  Any  thing  more?"  sud  Blake,  with 
a  very  dry,  and  quixucal  expression,  I 
didn't  half  like, "  any  thing  more  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  are  to  write  a  hue 
to  old  Mallook." 

"  I  understand,  about  Coolnamuok, 
isn't  it  ?" 

"Exactly  ;  I  beliere  that's  all." 

"  Well  now,  Charley,  yon  may  go 
down  stairs,  and  well  talk  it  over  after 
dinner." 

"  Ym,  Charley,  dear,  go  down,  for 
I'm  going  to  dniw  <m  my  atockinga," 
said  the  Hit  Mrs.  Blake,  with  a  look 
of  very  modest  consciousness. 

Whan  1  had  left  the  room  1  ootddnt 
help  muttering  a  "  thank  God,"  for  the 
snecass  of  a  mission  I  more  than  onoe 
feared  for,  and  hastened  to  despatch  a 
note  to  my  uncle,  assuring  him  of  the 
Blake  interest,  and  adding  that,  for 
propriety's  sake,  I  should  defer  my 
departure  for  a  day  or  two  longer. 

This  done,  with  a  heart  lightened  of 
its  load,  and  in  high  spirits  at  roy  cle- 
verness, I  descended  to  the  drawing- 
room.  Here  a  very  large  party  were 
already  assembled,  and,  at  every  open- 
ing of  the  door,  a  new  relay  of  Slakes, 
Burkes,  and  Bodkins,  was  introduced, 
la  the  absence  of  the  host.  Sir  George 
Dashwood  was  "  making  the  agreeable" 
to  the  guests,  and  shook  hands  with 
every  new  arrival,  with  all  the  warmth 
and  cordiality  of  old  friendship.  While 
thus  he  inquired  for  various  absent 
individuals,  and  asked,  most  affection- 
atelv,  for  sundry  missee,  aunts,  and 
uncles,  not  forthcoming,  a  slight  inci- 
dent occurred,  which,  by  its  ludicrous 
torn,  served  to  ahorten  the  loi»  half 
hour  before  dinner.  An  individual  of 
the  party,  a  Mr.  Blake,  had,  from  cer- 
tain peculiaritiee  of  face,  obtuned,  in 
Jiis  boyhood,  the  sobriquet  of  "  shave 
the  wind."  This  hatchet-like  confor' 
mation  had  grown  with  his  growth, 
and  pn^tnated  upon  bim  a  aick-namei 
by  which  alone  was  he  ever  spoken  of 
among  his  friends  and  acquaintances  ; 
the  only  difTerence  being,  that,  as  he 
came  to  man's  estate,  brevity,  that  soul 
of  wit,  had  curtuled  the  epithet  to 
mere"Bhave."  Now,  SirGeorgehad 
been  hearir^  frequent  reference  made 
to  bim,  always  by  this  name,  heard  him 
ever  so  addressed,  and  perceived  bim 
to  reply  to  it  I  so  that,  when  he  was 
Mmself  asked  I^  some  one,  what  sport 
ha  bad  found  that  day  afflong  the  wood- 
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CDckS)  he  answered  at  once,  with  a  bow 
of  verj  grateful  »cknowledgcment, 
"  BxcelWt,  indeed,  but  entirely  owinj? 
to  where  I  was  plmced  in  the  copse ;  had 
it  not  been  for  Mr.  Shave,  there, " 

I  need  not  say  that  the  remainder 
of  his  speech  wai  drowned  in  one 
nniversal  shout  of  laughter,  in 
which,  to  do  him  justice,  the  excel- 
lent  Shave  himself  heartilr  joined. 
ScarMlywerethesoiindsof  mirth  lulled 
into  an  apparent  calm,  when  the 
door  opened,  and  the  host  and  hoHtesa 
Mtpeared.  Mrs.  Blake  advanced  in  all 
ue  plenitude  of  her  charms,  arrayed 
Ed  crimson  satin,  sorely  injured  in  its 
freshness  by  a  patch  of  grease  uixjn  the 
front,  about  the  same  size  and  shape  as 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  in  Arrow- 
smith's  Atlas ;  a  swansdown  tippet  co- 
vered her  shoulders ;  massive  bracelets 
ornamented  her  wrists  j  while  from  her 
ears  descended  two  Irish  diamond  ear- 
rings, rivalling  in  mi^itadeand  value 
the  glass  pendants  of  a  lustre.  Her 
reception  of  her  guests  made  ample 
amends,  in  warmth  and  cordiality,  for 
any  deficiency  of  elegance ;  and,  as 
she  disposed  her  ample  proportions 
upon  the  sofa,  and  looked  around  upon 
the  company,  she  appeared  the  very 
impersonation  of  hospitality. 

After  several  opeomKs  and  shuttings 
of  the  drawing-room  door,  accompa- 
nied by  the  appearance  of  old  Simon 
the  Butler,  wdo  counted  the  party  at 
least  five  tiroes  before  he  was  certain 
that  the  score  was  correct ;  dinner 
was  at  length  announced.  Now  came 
a  moment  of  difRcnlty  ;  and  one  which 
as  testing  Mr.  Blake's  tact,  he  would 
gladly  have  seen  devolve  upon  some 
other  shoulders ;  for  he  well  knew 
that  the  marshalling  a  room  full  of 
mandarins,  blue,  green,  and  yellow, 
vas  "  cakes  and  ^ngerbread"  to  usher- 
bg  a  Galway  party  in  to  dinner. 

First  then  was  Mr.  Mites  Bodkin,' 
whose  grandfather  would  have  been  a 
lord  if  Cromwell  had  not  hanged  him 
one  fine  morning.  Then  Mrs.  Mosey 
Blake's  first  husband  was  promised  (he 
title  of  Kilmacud  if  it  was  ever  restored, 
whereas  Mrs.  French  of  Knocktum- 
nor's  mother  was  then  at  law  for  a 
title ;  and  lastly.  Mrs.  Joe  Burke  was 
foorth  couun  to  Lord  Clanricarde,  aa 
is,  or  will  be  every  Burke  from  this  to 
the  day  of  judgment.  Now,  luckily 
for  her  prospects  the  lord  was  alive ; 
and  Mr.  Blaket  reroemberii^  a  very 
wge  adage,  about,  "dead  lioiUt"  && 
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fully  tucking  the  iady  under  f 
and  leading  the  way  ;  the  others  soon 
followed  ;  the  priest  of  Portuuina,  and 
my  unworthy  self  bringing  up  the  rear. 

When  many  a  year  afterwards,  the 
hard  ground  of  a  moantjun  bivouac, 
with  its  pitiful  portion  of  pickled  cork- 
tree, yclept  mess-beeC  and  that  pyro- 
ligneous  aqua-fortis  they  call  com 
brandv,  have  been  my  hard  fare,  I 
often  looked  back  to  that  day's  dinner, 
with  a  most  heart-yearning  sensation. 
A  turbot  as  big  as  the  Waterloo  shield ; 
a  sirloin  that  seemed  cut  from  thendea 
of  a  rhinoceros  ;  a  sanee-boat  that 
contained  an  oyater  bed.  There  was  a 
turkey  which  singly  would  have  formed 
the  main  army  of  a  French  dinner, 
doing  mere  outpost  duty — Ranked  by  a 
picqiiet  of  ham,  and  a  detached  squad- 
ron of  chickens,  carefully  ambushed  in 
a  forest  of  greens  :  potatoes  not  dis- 
guised, a  la  maUre  d'halel,  and  tor- 
tured to  resemble  bad  macaroni,  but 
piled  like  shot  in  an  ordnance  yard, 
were  posted  at  different  quarters ; 
while  massive  decanters  of  port  and 
sherry  stood  proudly  up  like  standard 
bearers  amid  the  goodly  array.  Thia 
was  none  of  your  austere  ■'  great  din- 
ners." where  a  cold  and  chilling  "  pla- 
teau "  of  artificial  nonsenw  cuts  off  MM 
half  of  the  table  from  the  intercourse 
with  the  other ;  when  whispered  sen- 
tences constitute  the  conversation,  and 
all  the  friendly  recognition  of  wine 
drinking,  which  renews  acquaintance 
and  cements  an  intimacy,  is  replaced 
by  the  ceremonious  filling  of  your  glass 
by  a  lacquey — where  smiles  go  current 
in  lieu  of  kind  speeches,  and  epigram 
and  smartness  form  the  substitute  for 
the  broad  jest  and  merry  story.  Far 
from  it ;  here  the  company  eat,  drank, 
talked,  laughed,  tUd  all  but  sing,  and 
certainly  enjoyed  themselves  heartily. 
As  for  me,  I  was  little  more  than  • 
listener,  and  such  was  the  crash  of 
plates,  the  jingle  of  glasses,  uid  tha 
clatter  of  voices,  that  fragmenta  only 
of  what  waa  pssnng  around  reached 
me;  ^ving  to  the  conversation  of  th« 
party  a  character  occasionally  some- 
what incongruous.  Thtis,  such  sen- 
tences as  the  following  ran  foni  of  eadi 
other  every  instant: — 

"No  better  land  in  Galway" — ''where 
eouhi  you  find  such  fadhties" — "for 
shooting  Mr.  .'ones  on  his  way  home" 
— "the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
BOtlui^  bnt   the   trsth "— "  kiaa  "^ 
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"  MUs  Bl&ke,  she's  the  girl  with  &  foot 
«nd  anklp" — "  DtJj  hki  never  had 
woo)  on  his  sheep" — "how  could  he" — 
"  what  does  he  psj  for  the  mountain" 
, — "four  and  ten  pence  a  jard" — "not 
a  pennj  less '— "  all  the  cabbage  stalke 
and  potatoe  Mae,  with  lome  bog  stuff 
through  it" — "that's  the  thing  to" — 
«  maJte  soup,  with  a  red  herring  in  it, 
instead  of  salt" — "and  when  he  pro- 
posed for  mjr  niece,  ma'am,  sa^s  he" — 
•■  mix  a  strong  tumbler,  and  I'll  make 
a  shaks  down  fbr  ;ou  on  the  floor" — 
"  and  may  the  Lord  have  mercv  on 
jouTBOul" — "and nowidown  the  middle 
and  up  again" — "  Ci^)tain  Magan, 
mj  dear,  he  is  the  man" — "  to  shave  a 
pig  properly" — "  it's  not  money  I'm 
tookwg  for,  says  he,  the  girl  of  mv 
heart" — "if  she  had  not  a  wind-gall 
and  two  spavins" — "  I'd  have  given  her 
the  rights  of  the  church,  of  coorse," 
gaid  Father  Roach,  bringing  up  the 
rear  of  this  ill-assorted  jargon- 
Such  were  the  scattered  links  of 
conversation  I  was  condemned  to  listen 
to,  till  a  general  lise  on  the  part  of  the 
ladles  left  us  alone  to  discuss  our  wine 
and  enter  in  good  earnest  npon  the 
more  serious  dutit-sof  the  evening. 

Scarcely  was  the  door  closed,  when 
one  of  the  company,  seizing  the  bell* 
rope,  said,  "with  your  leavei  Blake, 
we'll  have  the  'dew'  now." 

"  Good  clsrel — no  better,"  said 
another :  *'  bat  it  sils  mighty  cold  on 
the  stomach." 

"  There's  nothing  like  the  groceries 
after  all — eh.  Sir  George?"  said  an 
old  G&lway  squire  to  the  English 
geoeral>  who  acceded  to  the  fact  which 
be  nnderstood  in  a  very  different  sense. 
"  Oh,  punch  you  are  my  darlin'," 
bummed  another,  as  a  laive  square 
half-gallon  decanter  of  whiskey  was 
placed  on  the  table — the  various 
decanters  of  wine  being  now  ignomi- 
niousl;  Bent  down  to  toe  end  of  the 
board,  without  any  evidence  of  regret 
on  any  face,  save  Sir  George  Uash- 
wood'a  who  mixed  his  tumbler  with  a 
ver;  rehellious  conscience. 

Whatever  were  the  noise  and  cla- 
mour of  the  company  before,  they 
were  nothing  to  what  now  ensued.  As 
one  party  were  discussingthe  appranch- 
ing  contest,  another  was  planning  a 
■leeple-chace ;  while  two  individuals, 
unhappily  removed  from  each  other  the 
entire  length  of  the  table,  werewhatis 
called  "challei^ing  each  other's  effects " 
in  a  very  rMiuncwle  manner ;  the  por- 


cess  so  styled  being  an  exchange  of 
propprty,  when  each  party  setting  an 
imaginary  value  upon  some  article, 
barters  it  for  another,  the  amount  of 
boot  pud  and  received  being  deter- 
mined by  a  third  person,  who  is  the 
umpire.  Thus  a  rold  breast-pin  was 
swopped,  as  the  phrase  is,  against  a 
horse  ;  then  a  pair  of  boots,  then  a 
Kerry  bull,  &c.,  every  imaginable  spe- 
cies of  property  coming  into  the  market. 
Sometimes  as  matters  of  very  dubious 
value  turned  np ;  great  laughter  was 
the  result  In  this  very  national  pas* 
time,  a  Mr.  Miles  Bodkin,  a  noted 
fire-eater  of  the  west,  was  a  great  pro- 
ficient, and,  it  is  said,  once  so  cOlnpletely 
succeeded  in  despoiling  an  uninitiated 
hand,  that  after  winning  iu  succession 
his  horse,  gig,  harness.  Sec,  he  pro- 
ceeded ieriattm  to  bis  watch,  rug, 
clothes,  and  portmanlean,  and  actually 
concluded  by  winning  all  he  possessed, 
and  kindly  lent  him  a  card  cloth  to 
cover  him  on  his  way  to  the  hotel. 
His  success  on  the  present  occasion 
was  considerable,  and  his  spirits  pro- 
portionate. The  decanter  iiad  thrice 
been  replenished,  and  the  flushed  Aces 
and  thickened  utterance  of  the  guests 
evinced  that  from  the  cold  properties 
of  the  claret  there  was  hut  little  lo 
dread.  As  for  Mr.  Bodkin,  his  man- 
ner was  incapable  of  any  higher  flight 
when  under  the  influence  of  whisltey, 
from  what  evinced  itself  on  common 
occasions ;  and,  as  he  sat  at  the  end  of 
the  table,  fronting  Mr.  Blake,  he 
assumed  all  the  dignity  of  the  ruler  of 
the  feast,  with  an  energy  no  one  seem- 
ed disposedto  question.  In  answer  to 
some  observations  of  Sir  George,  he 
was  led  into  something  like  an  oration 
upon  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  his 
native  county,  which  ended  in  a 
declaration  that  there  was  nothing  like 
Gal  way. 

"  Why  dont  vou  give  us  a  song. 
Miles?  and  maybe  the  general  would 
learn  more  from  it,  than  all  your 
speech-  m  ak  ing. " 

"  To  he  sure,"  cried  out  several 
voices  tt^ether  ;  to  be  sure :  let  us 
hear  the  '  Man  for  Galway,'  " 

Sir  George  liavinjt  joined  most  warm- 
ly in  the  request.  Mr.  Bodkin  filled  up 
his  g1a«s  to  the  brim,  bespoke  achorut 
to  his  chaunt,  and,  clearing  his  voice 
wiih  a  deep  hem,  began  the  following 
ditty,  to  the  air  which  Moore  has  since 
rendered  immortal,  by  the  beautiful 
■01^  ><  Wreath  the  bowl>"  &o.     And 
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•Ithongli  the  Tarda  are  well  known  in 
the  weet,  for  the  iiifoniutiou  of  lest 
b?onred  regiou,  I  here  truucribe  the 

HAM    FOR   OILWAV. 
"ToilflikitaiA 


Clmrai— Wllk  daU*.  ft*. 
AbJ  as  mH  auttk*  C:eiaenH^CBMn.) 


Ckoro*— wuk  dakK  ^" 


I  much  fear,  that  the  reception  of 
this  verr  cluuo  ode  would  not  be  4i 
feTDurmble  in  genial  coropeniei  u  it 
wu  on  the  occasion  I  firit  hterd  it  | 
fhr  certain!;  the  t^plauie  wa»  almost 
deafening ;  and  even  Sir  Geor^i  the 
defect*  of  whole  Engliih  education  left 
(ome  of  the  allusions  out  of  his  reach, 
wai  highly  amiued  and  laughed  heartily. 

The  conversation  once  morereverted 
to  the  election,  and  although  1  wu  too 
tar  from  those  who  seemed  beet  in- 
formed on  the  matter,  to  bear  moch,  1 
could  catch  enough  to  discover  that  die 
feeUnff  was  a  oomldent  one.  Thiswaa 
gmtj^ing  to  me,  as  I  had  some  scruples 
about  my  so  long  neglecting  mj  good 

"  We  have  Soariff  to  a  man,"  aud 
Bodkin. 

"  And  Moeej'Rtenantrr,"  said  another 
"I  awear  that  tho'  there's  not  a  free- 
hold registered  on  the  estate,  that 
they'll  vote,  eTerymother'sMnoftham, 
or  devil  a  atone  of  the  oourt  houaa 
tbayll  leave  atandin^  on  another." 

"And  Duqr  the  liord  look  to  tho 


Retnming  Offleer,"  a^d  a  tUrd,  throw- 
ing up  his  eyee. 

■'  Mosey's  tenantry  are  droQ  boyit 
and,  like  th«r  landlord,  more  by  token 
— they  never  pay  any  rent." 

"  And  what  for  shouldn't  they  vote?" 
aaid  a  dry  looking  little  old  fellow  in  * 
red  waiitcoat :  '■  when  I  was  the  dead 
agent " 

"  The  dead  agent,"  interrapted  Sir 
George,  with  a  start. 

"  Juat  so,"  said  the  old  iMlow,  poDlMf 
down  fai*  Bpeotaclea  from  his  forehMi£ 
and  catting  a  half  aagn  look  at  Sir 
George,  for  what  he  had  snapeoted  to 
be  a  ooubt  of  his  veraci^. 

'•  Ttie  General  doea  not  knowi  maj> 
be,  what  that  is,"  aaid  some  one. 

"  Yoa  have  just  antidpated  me,'*ad4 
Sir  George  t  ■' I  really  am  in  meet  pro- 
found ignoranoe." 

"U  u  the  dead  agent,"  says  Hr. 
Blake,  "who  always  providee  subati- 
tutss  for  any  voters  that  may  have  died 
since  the  last  election.  A  very  im- 
piHiant  Act  in  statlatica  may  thus  be 
gathered  from  the  poll-boolu  of  thia 
oountir,  which  jiroves  it  to  be  the 
healthiest  part  of  Eur(K)e— a  freeholder 
has  not  died  in  it  for  the  last  AO  yean." 

"  The  '  Kiltopher  boys'  wont  come 
this  time — ther  aay  there's  no  uae  try- 
ing to  TOte,  when  so  many  were  traoe- 
ported  lost  assiaea  iiv  perjury." 

"  They're  poor  apinted  creattirea,'' 
sud  another. 

"  Not  they — they  are  as  decent  b^ 
aa  any  we  have-— they're  willing  to 
wreck  the  town  for  fifty  slullings  worth 
of  spirits;  besides,  if  the]>  dra't  vote 
for  the  county,  they  wilt  for  tho 
boroogh." 

This  deolaration  aeemed  to  restore 
these  interesting  individuals  to  favor, 
and  now  all  attention  waa  turned  to- 
wards Bodkin,  who  was  detailing  tlie 
plan  of  a  gnmd  attack  upon  the  pollii^ 
ttooths,  to  be  headed  by  himself.  Bt 
this  time  all  the  prudence  and  guarded- 
nesa  of  the  party  had  given  way — 
whiskey  waa  in  the  ascendant,  and  eva^ 
bold  stroke  of  election  policy,  every 
canning  artifice,  every  ingenious  device, 
was  detailed  and  applauded,  in  a  man- 
ner which  proved  that  self  respect  waa 
not  the  inevitable  gift  of  "mountain 
dew." 

The  mirth  and  fim  grew  moment- 
arily more  bobterons,  and  Miles  Bodkin 
who  had  twice  befive  been  prevented 
proposing  soma  toaat,  by  a  telegraphlo 
Ngoil  miia  tho  oflier  eod  of  the  tiuUe, 
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itoir  swore  that  nothing  shonid  prevent 
him  uij  longer,  ftnd  rising  with  & 
•making  tumbler  in  liia  han^  delivered 
Umself  M  follows: 

"  No,  DO.  Phil.  Blake,  je  needn't  ba 
winkin'  at  me  that  waj— It's  little  1 
care  for  the  apawn  of  the  ould  aer- 
pent."  (Here  great  cheers  greeted 
tba  apeaker,  in  which)  without  well 
Imowing  wfaj,  I  haartil;  joinedj  "  I'm 
goiiMf  to  give  70U  a  toast,  bojs— -a  real 
good  toast — none  of  jour  sentimental 
udngt  about  wall-flowers,  or  the  ver- 
nal equinoii  or  that  kind  of  thing,  but 
■  sensible,  patriotic,  xnatAj,  intrepid 
toast ;  a  toaat  you  must  drink  in  the 
most  nniveriaJ,  laborious,  and  awful 
manner — do  je  see  now?" — [Loud 
cheers.]  "If  ujmanof  jouherepre- 
■ent,  doesn't  drain  this  toast  to  the 
bottom — (here  the  speaker  looked  fix- 
edlj  at  me,  as  did  the  rest  of  the  com' 

Cy,) — thentbf  thegreatgun  of  Ath- 
;,  III  make  him  eat  the  decanter, 
glasi,  stopper,  and  all,  for  the  good  of 
nia  digeittoa— d'  jb  see  now." 

The  cheering  at  this  mild  determi- 
nation, prevented  m;  hearing  what  fol- 
lowed ;  but  the  peroration  conusted 
in  a  verj  glowing  eulogy  upon  some 
fmton  unknown,  and  a  speed;  return 
to  bim  as  a  member  for  GaJwaj.  Amid 
all  the  noise  and  tumult  at  this  critical 
moment,  nearly  every  eve  at  the  table 
was  turned  upon  me,anaas  Iconcluded 
that  they  bad  been  drinking  my  uncle's 
health,  I  thundered  away  at  the  maho- 
gany with  all  my  energy.  At  length, 
the  liip  hipping  over,  and  comparativa 
quiet  restored,  I  rose  Iroro  my  seat  to 
return  thanks — but  strange  enough. 
Sir  George  Dashwood  did  »  likewise, 
and  there  we  both  stood  amid  an  up- 
roar, that  might  well  have  shaken  the 
courage  of  more  practised  orators  j 
while  from  every  side  eame  c^^eB  of 
hear,  bear — go  on  Sir  Georse — speak 
ont  General— ait  down  Charley— .con- 
ibond  the  boy — knock  the  legs  from 
under  him:,  &c.  Not  understanding 
why  Sir  Geoive  shonid  interfere  with 
what  I  regar£d  as  my  peculiar  duty, 
I  resolved  not  to  give  way,  and  avowed 
this  determination  in  no  very  equivocal 
terms.  "Inthatcaae,''s«dtheGeneral, 
"  I  am  to  inppose  that  the  young 
gentleman  moves  an  amendment  to 

Jour  proposition,  and  as  the  etiquette 
I  in  his  favour,  I  yield."— Here  he 
raaomed  his  plaesi  amid  a  mosttarriflo 
■onoe  of  owse  and  tumult,  while  MTeral 
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humane  propoaals,  as  to  my  treatment, 
were  made  around  me,  and  a  kind  sug- 
gestion thrown  out  to  break  my  neck, 
by  a  near  neighbour.  Mr.  Blake  at 
length  prevuled  upon  the  party  to  hear 
what  I  had  to  say — for  he  was  certain 
I  should  not  detain  them  above  a 
minute.  The  commotion  having  in  some 
measure  subsided.  I  began — 'gantle- 
men,  as  the  adopted  ton  of  the  worthy 
man,  whose  health  you  have  just  drunlc' 

Heaven  knows  how  long  I  shonid 

have  continued — but  here  my  eloquence 
WIS  met  by  such  a  roar  of  laurhmg,  as 
I  never  before  listened  to ;  from  one 
end  of  the  board  to  the  other  it  waB 
one  continued  shont,  and  went  on  too 
as  if  all  the  spare  lungs  of  the  party  had 
been  kept  in  reserve  for  the  occasion. 
I  turned  from  one  to  the  other — I 
tried  to  smile,  and  seemed  to  partid- 
pate  in  the  joke,  but  failed — I  frowned 
— I  looked  savagely  about  to  see  if  no 
where  I  could  see  enough  to  turn  mv 
wrath  thitherward;  and,  as  it  chanced, 
not  in  vun,  for  Mr.  Milts  Bodkin,  with 
an  intuitive  perception  of  mv  wishee, 
most  suddenly  ceased  his  mirth,  and 
sssuminc  a  look  of  fhiwning  defiance, 
that  had  done  him  good  service  upon 
many  fbrmer  occauous,  rose  and  said 

"  Well,  Sir,  I  hope  you're  proaA  of 
yourself — you've  made  anice  be^niug 
of  it,  and  a  pretty  story  you'll  have  for 
your  uncle.  But  if  you'd  like  to  break 
the  news  by  a  letter,  the  General  wfU 
have  great  pleasure  in  ftanklng  it  for 
you  ;  for  by  the  rock  of  Cashel,  well 
carry  him  in  against  all  the  O'Malleys 
that  ever  cheated  the  Sheriff." 

Scarcely  were  the  words  uttered, 
when  I  seised  my  wine  glass,  and  hurled 


aimi  that  Mr.  Bodkin  measured  bis 
length  upon  the  floor,  ere  his  friends 
co^d  appreciate  his  late  eloquent  effii* 
■ion.  The  soene  now  beeanle  terrUo, 
for  though  the  redoubted  Miles  was 
hort  de  combat,  his  friends  made  a  tra- 
mendoos  rush  at,  and  would  infallibly 
have  succeeded  in  capturinr  me,  had 
not  Blake  and  fbor  or  five  ouers  inter- 
posed. Aoud  a  desperate  stmggla, 
which  lasted  for  some  minutes,  1  was 
torn  firom  the  nrat,  carried  bodily  up 
stairs,  and  pitched  headlong  into  my 
own  room,  where  having  doubly  locked 
the  doop  on  the  ontnde,  th^  left  me 
to  my  own  eJMli  attd  not  OTtMigrMablfl 
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om  tomTaAiT  oallht— 


Aalbor  ol  "  A  Crdgtwdw  of  Pnetical  Habuuby,"  fc«, 

Txs,  reader  I  that  i«  the  veritabte  Martin  Dojie.  Yon  have  uaw  bafbrs  Ton 
tlie  {unb  of  ■grioultntiata ;  the  great  practical  improver  of  the  horticaltnre  of 
Ireland ;  the  benefactor  of  our  peassntrj,  who  has  done  much  both  tovardi 
relieving  them  from  vant,  and  weaaiDg  them  from  turbulence,  bj  teaching  them 
to  make  two  heads  of  cabbage  grow,  where  but  one  grew  before. 

But  lixik  a  little  closer  at  him,  and  u;  whether  Mtmething  is  not  ^scemibla 
in  hit  countenance,  higher  and  better  than  the  talenta,  (esoelleot  thongh  thej  be,) 
bj  which  he  hai  bo  honourably  ^tingnithed  himself  as  the  reformer  and  the 
emicber  of  onr  kitchen  gardens  ?  Is  there  not  there,  ilj  humour,  refined  taste, 
and  a  stirring,  practical,  untiring  benevoleDce,  which  j^ipropriatei  ererj  facultj 
which  he  possesses,  with  a  jeslons  scrupulosit;r>  ^  ^^  moral  and  jJijaical  well' 
being  of  all  around  him? 

Little  does  the  farmer  know  that  his  teacher,  who  assumes  the  frieze,  and 
directs  him  not  only  tnAe*  but  Aow  he  is  to  till  his  land  with  most  advantage,  ia 
a  gentleman,  bj  bu^h,  bj  education,  bj  manner,  bj  attMoments  ;  whose  accom- 
plishments add  grace  to  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  most  elegant,  while  his  mental 
and  moral  qualities  impart  an  additional  value  to  the  instruction  to  be  derived 
from  the  society  of  the  most  enlightened. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Hickey  is  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  great  respectability,  and 
of  much  literary  taste,  who  was,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  the  possessor  of  a 
valuable  benefice  iu  the  South  of  Ireland.  His  son,  the  subject  of  this  notice, 
was  educated,  partly  in  our  University,  and  partly  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  obtained  some  distinction  in  both. 

We  know  not  the  motives  which  led  Mr.  Hickey  to  take  his  degree  in  the 
English  University ;  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  his  residence  in  the  sister  country 
gave  that  peculiar  turn  to  bis  thoughts  which  has  since  rendered  him  so  largely 
a  benefactor  to  Ireland.  He  could  not  but  observe  the  strong  contrast  between 
the  husbandry  of  the  English  and  that  of  the  Irish  farmers ;  nor  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  the  superior  comfort  and  respectability  of  the  former  was  mtunly 
to«ceable  to  his  superior  skill  as  a  cultivator  of  the  soil.  Conid  Paddy  be  but 
taught  and  induced  to  attend  to  his  rotation  of  crops  with  the  steadiness  of 
plodding  John,  he  would  soon,  he  thought,  experience  a  vast  improvement  in 
his  condition,  which  would  not  only  be  a  poutive  blesung  in  itself,  but  furnish 
the  basis  for  all  other  improvement.  Accordingly,  with  the  ardour  and  benevo- 
'lence  characteristic  of  his  nature,  he  applied  himself  to  the  acquisition  of  such 
knowledge  respecting  the  most  improved  and  beneficial  modes  of  husbandry,  as 
.might  be  communicable,  in  a  cheap  and  simple  form,  to  the  occupants  of  a  few 
acres ;  and  the  first  little  work  in  which  his  studies  eventuated,  was  successful 
beyond  his  most  sai^uine  expectation.  Edition  after  edition  rapidly  disappeared; 
and  such  was  the  sale,  that  the  "  Hints"  were  stereotyped  in  order  to  meet  the 
demand,  and  now  constitute  a  text-book  to  all  those  of  the  fanning  class  who 
■re  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  improvement. 

He  l»d  been  in  holy  orders  Ua  some  time  before  his  little  manual  of  husbandry 
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tippetinA ;  uid  it  is  probable  that  the  dread  of  being  ttraag^t  noprofesuonal 
wat  amongtt  the  motiTes  which  ied  him  to  adopt  hia,  nam  dt  guerre,  Martin 
Dojle ;  as  veil  as  the  belief  that  the  adnce  wUch  he  tendered  wonld  be  taken 
better  bj  the  Irish  cultifators,  if  it  appeared  to  come  from  ooe  of  themselTcs. 
Martin  now  became  an  established  authority.  Hii  inaxinu  were  read  and 
pondered  b;  hnndredt  in  hii  own  nei^boorhood  wbo  little  suspected  the  source 
firom  which  the;  cfine.  We  cannot  entirely  vonch  for  the  truth  of  the  itorj 
that  is  told  of  a  colloquy  which  he  had  with  his  own  gardener ;  bnt  it  ha*  the 
cliaracter  of  reresimilitade,  and  may  be  given  as  exemplifying  the  popularity  of 
hii  little  treatise,  and  at  the  same  time  bow^little  he  was  himself  suspect^il  as 
itsaothw.  "John,"  he  said,  "why  did  yon  not  obserre  my  directions  respecting 
the  soooeaiiou  of  f>eaE  ?"  "  Because,  your  reverence,  they  were  not  i^ht" 
"  Not  right  I  What  do  you  mean  ?"  "  Oh  1  sir,  sure  here's  a  boolc,"  (produoii^ 
Martin  Doyle's  "Hints"  with  evident  marks  that  it  had  been  purchased  for  use 
rather  than  for  ornament,)  "  wUch  tells  us  all  about  it ;  and  I'm  sure  it  cant 
be  wrong,  tor  the  gardener  at  the  great  house  tould  me  that  it  has  all  the  latest 
improvements."  His  reverence  is  said  to  have  presently  become  placable. 
What  be  observed  immediately  in  reply,  we  know  not ; — but  doubtless  it  was 
equally  dignified  and  forbearing ;  and,  unless  a  heavy  tankard  of  home-brewed 
ale,  to  drink  the  health  of  Martin  Doyle,  might  have  been  regarded  as  a  cause  of 
cAVmce,  we  know  not  that  the  offending  functionary  had  any  reason  to  complain 
of  the  weight  of  his  indignation. 

Nor  let  it  be  thought,  that,  in  thus  essunung  an  incognito  for  the  purpose  of 
communicating  valnable  instruction  to  his  countrymen,  in  matters  of  a  secular 
nature>  he  was  at  all  unmindful  of  his  higher  duties.  Those  who  know  Mr. 
Hickey  best,  bear  witness  to  his  activity  as  a  parochial  clergyman,  and  to  the 
seal,  not  without  knowledge,  by  which  he  interested  himself  in  the  spiritual 
concerns  of  all  those  entrusted  to  his  charge.  His  attainments  enabled  turn  to 
impart,  with  peculiar  grace  and  unction,  instruction  of  the  highest  order  to  the 
very  highest;  while  a  gentle,  unaffected  &miliarity  of  address,  and  simplidty  of 
manner,  caused  him  to  be  welcomed  as  the  kindly  monitor  by  the  humblest  and 
the  least  drilized  of  his  people.  His  intelligent  and  directing  mind  was  not 
more  vimble  in  the  kitchen  garden,  than  in  the  parochial  school ;  nor  were  the 
weeds  which  deformed  and  exhausted  the  soil,  more  carefully  expelled  from  the 
one,  than  the  vice  by  which  society  is  infected  and  character  degraded,  were 
'carefolly  eradicated  from  the  other. 

The  late  Bishop  of  Ferns  (no  incompetent  judge,  or  niggard  rewarder  of 
KMrit*)  long  esteemed  and  valued  Mr.  Hick^,  as  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
his  eUftgj  i  and  testified  his  value  by  conferring  upon  him  the  preferment  which 
be  at  present  holds.  We  need  not  add,  that  he  is  beloved  and  esteemed  by  all 
■round  him. 

The  "  Hints"  were  not  the  only  contributions  of  Martin  Doyle  to  the  humble 
practical  agriculturists  of  Ireland.  Various  other  little  works,  having  the  same 
object,  were,  from  time  to  time,  the  produce  of  his  pen  ;  and  they  were  all  well 
received,  and  abundantly  answered  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended. 
Ills  latest  effort  in  that  line  assumed  a  bulkier  shape,  and  a  more  ambitions 

*  Why  doe*  not  his  diitinguishad  (OQ  collect  the  works,  and  fir*  the  public  a  brief 
BKmoir  of  one  of  the  moit  laborious,  diuotcretled,  judidou*  and  ditcriminatiiig  prelates 
of  the  Cborch  of  Iceland? 
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ohtfmoMr  than  injr  of  tlie  preceding ;  b«bg  no  l««i  than  "  A  C7el(q>cdu  of 
Praetical  Agricvltura )"  and  which  is  well  oalenlatod  to  bo  UMfblj  a*  a  book  of 
nftrence,  in  avery  part  of  the  united  Idnplom. 

He  haa,  we  understand,  at  |ire*eiit>  in  a  oonaiderable  rtate  of  fbrwardneia,  if 
not  actually  pauing  tbrongfa  the  preaa,  a  little  «rork  in  whteh  he  will  ^ipaar 
more  in  hU  itriotly  profbuional  charaotar,  aa  a  inord  and  religioni  inatmctmr. 
He  has  token  up  some  of  the  parable*  of  our  blewed  Lord,  with  a  view  la 
fumiihing  practical  illuatrationi  of  them  t  which  he  doea  b;  depictmenia  of 
oharaoter,  which  can  aoarcel;)  we  hear,  Ai\  to  he  interesting  from  then-  oorrea- 
pondence  with  truth  and  nature.  Hia  object  ia,  to  guard  gainst  a  raat  i^pro- 
priation  of  (criptural  promiaea  to  caaea  to  which  the;  do  not  ^iplf  j  aa  well  u 
to  exhibit,  in  a  U-nlj  pmnt  of  new,  the  vioea  againat  which  oar  Lord  woold 
pat  hia  bearen  npon  their  guard,  and  the  virtaaa  which  they  ahoold  enltinte 
and  cherish.  We  shall  onlj  add  a  hop*)  that  when  the  tower  thua  goea  forth 
to  sow,  hia  labours  ma;  be  prodnctitre  of  an  abundant  harrett. 

Tbe  it7le  of  Mr>  Hiekej,  in  ererj  thing  that  be  haa  aa  jet  writteot  ia  jnat 
what  it  should  be,  "proper  words  in  proper  placea."  He  la  neither  difNiae,  nor 
laboured,  nor  ambitious,  nor  obscure ;  but,  on  the  oontrarr,  clear,  umple,  correct^ 
and  eren  elegant,  to  a  degree  that  bespeaks  the  teholar  and  tbe  man  of  taata, 
quite  as  mnch  as  the  matter  of  his  aevaral  treatises  giiet  evidence  of  the  aldll 
and  the  Imowledge  of  a  practical  farmer.  We  are  deeiroust  we  oonfaetf  of 
seeing  him  in  the  new  character  which  he  ii  about  to  assume;  and  &el  not  a 
little  interested  b  the  success  of  an  effort  to  do  for  the  ininda  of  our  peasantry 
what  he  baa  already  done  for  the  soil  of  the  country,  and  shawii^  them,  at  leasC 
that  "  more  excellent  way"  iu  which,  if  they  walk,  they  shall  bare  contentma&t 
and  peace. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  many  adverse  influences  which  moat  obstruct  lb« 
efforts  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  in  diStiaing,  no  m^ter  bow 
unpolemically,  or  how  much  aoeTOr  in  a  spirit  of  peace  and  lore,  thoaa  aeriptond  - 
truths  which  might  act  with  a  reclainung  and  puiiying  influence  on  tbe  miwk 
of  the  benighted  peaaautry  of  Ireland.  The  black  tun  in  Indian  mythology, 
which  welU  out  dsrkneBS,  it  not  an  in^t  similitude  of  that  perverted  ayiton  of 
religion  which  teaches  its  votaries  to  hate  the  light,  and  which  will  not  toffv 
them  to  come  into  the  light,  lest  its  abominations  should  be  discovered.  Bat, 
nevertheless,  we  would  aay  to  our  friend  Martin,  "  Be  of  good  cheer ;"  and 
adrite  him,  unheutatmgly,  "  to  cast  his  bread  upon  the  waters ;"  for  sure  we 
are,  that  however  the  malice  of  man  may  cause  them  to  rage  and  swell,  "  he 
will  find  it  after  many  days."  We  now  take  our  leave  of  him  with  a  hope,  that, 
aa  he  begun  by  speeding  the  plough,  be  may  end  by  enli^tening  the  benighted. 
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Thoie  intelligent  &nd  tastefiit  few  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  the 
papers  contributed  by  us  to  this  Maga- 
zine irill  remember  that  two  years  ago 
we  passed  a  high  encomium  on  the 
Poeb7  of  the  Eastern  nations,  quali- 
fied b^  something  tantamount  to  a  de- 
claration that  that  Poetry  could  not 
be  tranelated  with  effect  into  English. 
With  considerable  eiperience  to  sus- 
tain u8,  we  are  now  enabled  to  affirm 
for  truth  what  was  then  mere  matter 
of  opinion.  Our  own  tranalstions  may 
appear  to  come  to  establish  a  case 
against  oa,  but  the  explanation  which 
we  have  from  the  beginning  professed 
ourselres  ready  to  anord  with  respect 
to  these  is  confessed  by  all  to  whom  we 
have  commimicated  the  substance  of  it 
to  be>  if  anytiiing,  rather  a  corrobora- 
tion than  a  contradiction  of  our  asser- 
tion— the  degree  of  credence  due  to 
wliich  of  course  must  be  determined  in 
the  usual  way — that  is  by  examinii^ 
into  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  thing 
asserted.  Of  the  result  we  can  have  no 
apprehenmon.  We  have  bestowed 
tune  and  thought  on  this  subject — we 
have  had  every  facility  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  information  bearing  upon  it — 
we  have  not  allowed  ourself  to  be 
biasted  by  any  predisposition  of  mind 
or  temperament.  Our  conclusion  is  a 
matured  one :  we  state,  and  we  chal- 
lenge the  entire  world  of  lingubts  and 
littmtenrs  to  refti  te  the  statement,  that 
Oriental  Poetry  is  not  fairly  readable 
in  an  English  translation, — that  there 
is  DO  practicability  of  idiomatically 
translating  it  with  eflfect  into  our  lan- 
gni^e — perhaps  into  any  of  our  lan- 
guages. Wo  do  not  question  the  qua- 
IiftcatioDB  of  the  translator  for  his 
office ;  he  may  be  a  man — though  the 
contingency  seems  remote  and  phan- 
tomj— to  rival  Anster:  all  that  we 
mean  to  aver  is  that  Oriental  Poetry 
apparelled  in  a  weatem  dreM  becomes 


essentially  unrecognisable,  forfeits  its 
identity,  ceases  to  be  an  intelligible 


olgect  of  apprehenMon  ti 
standing.     It  must  be  read  i 
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ginol,  and,  re  9111  ett  plu»  el  pire,  it  must 
be  studied  in  it ;  for  the  bare  reading 
will  not  answer.  The  student  is  not  to 
flatter  himself  into  the  belief thatbecause 
he  has  rattled  through  a  Persian  gram- 
nuiT  and  skimmed  Richardson's  Dis- 
sertation the  business  is  accomplished 
and  he  has  nothing  more  to  do  but 
take  hb  MS.  in  band  and  loll  on  hia 
ottoman.  A  severe  initiationawuts  him. 
He  must  for  a  season  renounce  his 
country,  divest  himself  of  his  educa- 
tional prejudices,  forego  his  indivi- 
duality,  and  become,  like  Alfred  Ten* 
nyson,  "a  Muflsulnuui  true  and  sworn." 
Over  the  wide  gulf  by  which  we  of 
Europe  are  severed  from  the  Eastern 
nations  in  religious  worship,  modes  of 
thoughts  and  babits  of  feeling,  and  in 
the  goveriimenta,  customs  and  social 
systems  that  spring  out  of  these  and 
react  upon  them  sans  intermission,  no 
bridge  is  thrown — the  enthusiast  must 
plunge  into  ita  depths  and  scale  the 
opposite  steep,  or  abandon  bis  purpose 
for  ever.  If  he  would  appredate  Ori- 
ental Poetrv,  if  he  would  even  mako 
any  approach  to  understanding  it,  hs 
must  first  disencumber  himself  of  all 
the  old  rags  of  his  Europeanism  and 
scatter  them  to  the  winds.  He  must 
act  in  the  spirit  of  Goethe's  msjim — 


He  must  be  satisfied  to  accept  sounds 
for  symbols,  influences  fbr  ideas,  and 
dreams  for  tangibilities.  He  must  in 
fine  beg^n  his  poetical  education  afi^sb, 
with  the  MofuUkat  as  his  primer  and 
the  Koran  for  his  /tiyitt  ^CXtf;  and 
afler  a  series  of  years,  (industry,  com- 
mentators and  opium  in  the  meantime 
asNsting),  he  may  perhaps  be  able  to 
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boast  that  he  hu  measured  the  height, 
lengUi,  breadth  and  circumfereDce  of 
the  Great  Temple  in  which  the  imagi- 
nation of  Bakki  and  the  aoal  of  Hsfiz 
are  enshrlDed,  and  beyond  the  extreme 
onter  porch  or  Ethnic  Forecourt  of 
which  Done  save  those  who  have  served 
a  lilie  probationary  apprentiocship  to 
the  Genius  of  Orientalism  have  ever 
been  permitted  to  advance. 

But  onr  teatimonT  to  even  the 
abstract  excellence  of  Oriental  Poetry 
must  be  taken  with  some  linutation. 
There  is  no  question  that  even  where 
that  poetry  ceases  to  be  incomprehensi- 
Ue  ita  beauty  Is  of  a  nature  to  be  but 
imperfectly  tested  by  any  of  those  stan- 
dards that  we  commonly  apply  to  the 
merits  of  poetical  composition  among 
ourselves.  Eastern  Poetry  is  at  the 
best  what  the  old  schoolmen  would 
have  called  an  ens  ralionit — a  lawless, 
unfiiable,  ghostlilce  thing.  Irreducible  ' 
to  rule,  unamenable  to  criticism,  and  in 
Its  constituent  elements  as  little  to  be 
trosted  for  permanence  as  the  colors  of 
the  cameleon  or  the  tableaux  of  the 
kaleidoscope.     It  Is  occasionally  gra- 

{hlc  enough — can  on  most  occasions 
e  admired  for  euphony — and  may  at 
intervals  exhibit  sublimity ;— but  tbe 
great  irradiatina  light  of  Im^fination 
Is  not  there  i~the  highest  of  tbe  facul- 
ties, the  very  pillar  of  Genius,  the  vi- 
Tifying  soul  of  Thought,  the  power 
upon  which  Poetry  is  dDpendent  for 
Its  ethereality,  and  without  which  it 
dwindles  into  a  most  monotonous  and 
mechanical  process  of  mind,  is  want- 
ing ;  and  the  "  long-resounding  marrh 
and  eneray  immense"  of  camnound  epi- 
thets andsonoroui  polysTllaDles  make 
us  but  indifferent  amends  for  Its  ab- 
sence. It  may  apoear  singular  that 
notwithstanding  this  important  defi- 
ciency Eastern  Poetry  snould  be  in- 
vested with  an  irresistible  charm  for 
most  Mooslem  rutders.  Vet  it  power- 
ftillv  excites  them  ;  it  summons  to  the 
surmce  every  liner  as  well  as  fiercer  sen- 
sibility lurbmg  In  the  depths  of  their 
nature ;  it  transports  tnem  beyond 
themselves  with  sensations  which  they 
themselves  are  as  unable  to  account  for 
as  to  control.  Indeed,  If  we  were  to 
succinctly  describe  the  diflbrence  be- 
tween this  poetry  and  our  own  we 
should  say  that  the  latter  depends 
chiefly  upon  flniresMon,  but  the  former- 
cbiefly  upon  /mpressioo.  It  la  true 
that  Expression  always  pf«poaes  Im> 


pression  as  its  end,  and  that  Imprecuon 
IS  producible  oolr  through  the  agency 
of  Bxpres^on  ;  but  what  we  mean  to 
assert  is  that  whereas  in  the  West  strict 
attention  to  the  modes  and  accidents 
of  Expression  is  indispensable  to  the 
production  of  Impression,  in  the  East 
It  seems  almost  wholly  superfluous.  How 
tbe  Mohammedan  poet  treats  his  theme 
is  a  matter  of  slight  consequence.  The 
only  thing  likely  to  puzzle  his  readers 
would  be  mystification ;  and  that  he 
cannot  employ,  because  he  knows  no- 
thing about  it :  in  his  darkest  opacities 
his  good  faith  and  single-mlndedness 
are  still  transparent :  he  may  be  some- 
times silly ;  he  is  always  serious ;  and, 
being  so,  it  is  wonderfid  to  what  an 
extent  his  very  niaiieriei  will  tell  in  hts 
fhvor.  He  sonnetltea  his  mistress's 
face  and  of  course  compares  it  to  the 


far  well,  but  the  sun  probably 
suggests,  as  it  did  to  Hamlet,  the  inuu* 
of  a  dead  dog ;  and  without  more  ado 


.  _  have  "  the  ffod  kissing  the  carrion.' 
Among  us,  with  whom  coherence  and 
consistency  of  thought  and  diction  are 
fast  growing  into  a  positive  nuisancci 
this  incongruous  combination  would  be 
at  once  ascribed  to  mental  Imbecilin  ; 
but  tbe  Turk  well  knows  that  thepht- 
losophy  of  hU  readers  will  help  then 
to  a  far  more  liberal  conclusion — and 
so  it  does :  they  look  on  the  pass^e  as 
mystical — it  was  perh^s  deigned  to 
serve  as  a  tvpe  of  the  alliance  often 
snhsisting  where  least  suspected  be- 
tween Genius  and  Idiotey — or  else 
there  may  be  real  poetical  beauty  in 
the  specimen  of  bathos  before  them — 
or  possibly  they  cannot  fathom  the 
drift  of  the  poet— or  finally  all  is  riKht 
and  as  it  ought  to  be,  whatever  they 
may  think  or  feel  to  the  contrary. 
The  truth  Is  that  tbe  Mooslem  has 
more  faith,  humanly  speaking,  than 
the  Englishman.  It  is  an  easier  task 
to  satist^  him.  He  reverences  with 
deeper  emotion,  cherishes  sympathies 
more  comprehensive,  hss  a  roomier 
capacity  for  the  reception  of  mysteries 
of  all  sorts.  He  does  not  start  ob- 
jections, and  moot  evidences,  and  ba- 
lance probabilities,  and  wrangle  and 
'•cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hMT." 
Not  he;  of  such  buxtering  and  shabbi- 
ness  his  soul  has  an  intuitive  con- 
tempt. He  takes  higher  ground.  He 
knows  that  the  Abstract  and  the 
PoMibU)  hold  uncondiUonal  charters 
from  Um  hand  of  Dd^,  and  that  any 
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ftttempt  to  cironnuoribe  their  domun 
U  the  cUniAX  of  impioiu  toUj.  He 
U  K  philoaopher ->-not  a  pur-blind 
■ludjBt  of  some  inoontroTertible  axiom 
— not  a  groping  inveatigator  into  noon. 
daj  facts — but  a  genuine,  generoiu, 
downr^ht,  uDMipl^ticated,  catholic 
philotopfaer.  It  would  never  occur 
to  him  to  immure  hinuelf  within  a 
gi*«n  drcle  of  pettj  practicabilities, 
and  there  tit  down  to  mumble  the  eud 
of  hif  OWB  itarveling  eiperiences,  in 
Uw  belief  that  the  world  produced 
nothing  else  or  better  to  feaat  upon. 
There  is  no  penuading  him  that  Infi- 
nitj  ean  be  fhthomed  bj  means  of  a 
pooket-plmnmet,  or  that  a  pennyworth 
of  paokthi<ead  will  lulBoe  to  span  God's 
Universe.     He  is  one  of  Nature's  me- 


him — and  not  Kant's  whole  iibrarj 
oonld  make  AtM  question  that — all  other 
inii-acUs  are  oomparativelj  common- 
place ;  he  has  got  indubitable  hold  of 
the  first  and  lugest  linlc  in  the  great 
chain  of  universal  incomprehensibili- 
ties, and  30  long  as  he  keeps  tugging  at 
thAt  be  knows  that  the  rest  of  the  ohaln 
t  be  somewhere  or  other.      With 


posterit;.  Hence  it  is — to  ooms  rotmd 
to  our  starting-point — that  all  he  reads 
is  sacr«d  in  his  estimation — tus  notion 
being  that  whatever  its  character,  wbe- 
tber  it  be  mean  or  magnificent,  clear 
or  clouded,  the  inspiration  of  an  oracle 
or  the  bleating  of  a  mooncalf,  it  it  in- 
trinticoll;  valuable  as  developing  a  cer- 
tain phosis  of  the  human  intellect. 
His  prerogative,  which  he  eiertnsee 
verj  quietly,  is,  after  the  manner  of 
Boron's  Greek  laureate,  to  "  make 
mental  Increment  of  everything,  from 
the  high  lyrical  to  the  low  rational  |" 
and  his  conviction  teerat  to  be  that  he 
does  but  bore  justice  to  the  poet  in  di- 
verting into  the  tortuous  channeli  of 
his  own  mind  those  misty  ourreati 
of  fanoT  which  would  otherwiie  flow 
on  and  lote  themselves  in  the  oeean  of 
oblivion. 

From  all  this  it  will  be  obvlont  that 
in  the  translations  we  are  about  to  pe- 
sent  the  reader  with  certain  onfamllisr 
forms  of  thought  and  expression  may 
be  looked  for,  and  will  in  fact  be  un- 
avoidable. His  tolerance  of  these  Is 
of  course  already  bespoken ;  but  there 
is  another  topic  that  we  should  wish  to 
enlarge  upon,  if  our  space  did  not  for- 
bid us  to  do  more  than  briefly  advert 
to  it — we  mean  the  national  character- 
istics of  the  diverse  poetries  of  the 
East.  We  have  for  conciseness'  sake 
included  oil  these  poetries  under  the 
general  term  Oriental,  butit  ahouldbe 
understood  that  although  there  are 
roaoy  common  trails  of  resemblance 
among  them,  there  are  also  a  tuffident 
number  of  dislbguishing  qualities  to 
confer  upon  each  a  charocter  of  its 
own.  "The  ArabiaDf  Persian  and 
Turkish  poetries  do  not  constitute  one 
literature.  It  is  questioned  even  whe- 
ther thev  be  the  offspring  of  the  same 
parent  literature.  Augustus  Schleffel 
It  is  true  supposes  the  Turkish  to  be 
sprung  firom  the  Peruan  ;  but  he  re- 

iecls  the  assumption  that  there  is  any 
lond  of  affinity  between  the  Persian 
and  Arabic ;  and  Von  Hammer  at- 
tempts to  establish  an  individuality  for 
each  of  the  three,  though  he  too  admits 
that  Turkish  poetry  derives  no  incon- 
siderable share  of  its  beanty  and  ex- 
cellence ft-om  Its  judicious  imitation  of 
firit-rate  Persian  Models.  Those  great 

■  Tkon  most  belitve,  thou  muil  huard,  for  the  Gods  lead  do  pledge,  (t.  e.  give 
no  secnriiy.)  Fvtb  in  the  Minculous  can  alons  tnotpnt  the*  into  the  lovely  Land 
«r  the  BtirKcoliKu. 


that  r 


and  which  has  equally  with  their  genius 
contributed  to  establish  the  luprcmocy 
of  the  three  greatest  of  created  human 
tQinds — Plato,  Shakspeare  and  Bacon 
— he  costs  himself  on  the  omnipotence 
of  Providence  for  the  realiaation  of  the 
Ideal.  The  voice  of  all  ages  calls  out 
to  him  in  the  solemn  language  of 
SohiUer,— 


Dann  dla  OSlta  Itiho  kclD  Fftod ; 
Id  da*  ttiSaa  Vlaainluii* 

His  is  &  devout,  dreamy,  all-embrac- 
ing, fftr-wonderii^,  extra-mundane 
imagination.  He  "dofb  the  world  and 
bids  it  pafs :"  and  hence  it  U  that  he 
is  always  tranquil,  always  untouchable, 
always  ready  to  trust  both  in  and 
agaimt  appearances,  to  believe  in  a 
soul  of  Beftuty  beneath  ribs  of  clay, 
and  to  construe  even  the  apparent  si-'n- 
ilities  of  others  into  lessons  of  wisdom 
worthy  the  admiration  of  the  latest 
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Orientaluts  hare  formed  thdr  cod-  triamphantjojotunesSidtemBtingwith 
elusions  chieflj  from  hutoricd  daU ;  gloom  and  apprehenuon,  though  never 
but  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  here  verging  on  despair,  galetj,  sadness, 
into  anj  eiamination  of  the  argumeats  mingled  gaielj  and  sawiess,  wit,  melo- 
ilie;  have  adduced  in  support  of  them.  d;  of  versilicatiou,  bacchanalian  mirth- 
As  far  however  m  internal  evidence  fulness  ;  and  in  the  more  elaborate 
has  assisted  us  in  coniing  to  a  decision  poems  metaphysical  subtletv,luxnnanee 
onr  views  almost  entirely  cobcide  with  of  descriptive  power,  and  prodigalitjt 
theirs  j  and  we  think  we  may  oalcuUte  rather  than  energy  of  language, 
upon  a  correspondence  of  opinion  in  111 — -The  chsfacteristics  of  Turkish 
toe  anligbtened  reader  when  he  shall  or  Osmanlee  poetry  are  a  tendency  to 
have  conwdered  the  separate  charac-  mysticism,  intense  devotional  fervour, 
teristics  by  which  each  poetry  is  mark-  metaphysical  obscurity,  whimsical  corn- 
ed.  We  would  state  them  as  follows. —  binations  of  fancy,  want  of  coherence, 

I — The  characteristics  of  Arabian  tenderness,   pluntiveoess,   wit,  satire, 

poetry  are  boldness  of  eipression,  irre-  pomp  of  description,  and  sometimes  a 

strainable    and    irregular    vigour    of  proneness  in   the   poet  to  indulge  iu 

thought,  deep  and  pasrionate  tender-  puerile    abstractions    and    c^tistical 

ness,  elegiacal  melancholy,  redundance  vauntings. 

of  imagery,  and  great  general  force.  As  a  sample  of  the  Persian  the  fol- 

too  often  expending  itself  upon  trifles,  lowing  Kaaseedeh  Irom  the  Deewaon ' 

and  at  all   times  hurrying  the  theme  of  Aboul-Kazim  will  please  at   least 

along  with  a  rapidity  which  leaves  the  all  who  liave  an  ear  for  harmony  in 

reader  scarcely  time  or  power  to  ecru-  rhythm :  it  is  strictly  speaking,  a  ttmg, 

tinise  its  defects.  and  was  meant  for   the  Kimantzee,  or 

II. — The  characteristics  of  Persian  lute.     The  festival-time  of  Nonrausic 

poetry  are  airinessi  grace>  a  spirit  of  which  it  celebrates  occurs  in  Spring. 

Cjte  SAg<  oC  $i,ovaaoi'ii, 

FBBSI\N. 

"  Faislee  behar  irdea  yena  ots  eiledee  rachiar  guL" 
Joy  for  the  Joyless  I     The  Season  of  Dews  is 
Dropping  its  blooms  like  the  pearls  of  Onnooz'is. 
Lo  1  the  bright  sun,  as  of  old,  rcTnfnses 
Life  into  Death,  and  Earth  welcomes  Nonrooi'iil 

CAor.— Raise  the  glad  chorus  in  pruse  of  Nouroot'izl 
Allah  be  bless'd  for  the  Days  of  Nourooilz ! 
Now  is  Earth  Eden,  for  Nature  diffuses 
Love,  as  their  soul,  through  the  Days  of  Nouroos'ii  I 

Now,  like  a  lover,  the  Nightbgde  woos  his 
Bride,  the  y^oung  Rose,  whom  he  fondly  accuses ; 
Now  the  thin  lily  each  trippii^  foot  bruises 
Sends  iq>  its  tribute  of  sweets  to  Nourooz'iz. 

CKctr, — Raise  the  glad  chorus  in  praise  of  Nourooa'iil 
Allah  be  Dless'd  for  the  Days  of  Nourooa'ii! 
Time  grows  indulgent,  and  tenderly  uses 
Earth  and  her  giAs  in  the  Days  of  Nouroozlal 


jB  these,  in  which  every  one  criuses 
Uver  what  Ocean  of  Pleasure  ho  chooses ; 
Buuness  is  banished  and  Idlesse  pursues  his 
Fancies  unchecked  in  the  Days  of  Nourooz'iz. 

Ckor. — Raise  the  glad  choms  in  pndse  of  Nonrootf  1 1 
Allah  be  bless'd  for  the  Days  of  Nonrooz'ic  I 
Base  is  the  niggard  who  counia  what  he  loses 
While  he  eiyoya  the  gay  Days  of  Nonroos'ia  I 
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O,  je  dull  doctors,  who,  shrouded  like  Druzes,* 
Blind  jotiraelves  writing  what  no  one  penues, 
Drowsy-eyed  chirmists  and  poet-recluzes. 
Come,  and  rejoice  in  the  smiles  of  Nonrooz'iz  I 

dor. — Raise  the  glad  choiiu  in  praiae  of  Nonrooz'ii ! 
Allah  be  blesa'd  for  the  Days  of  Nourooz'izi 
Chill  is  the  cell  where  Philosophy  muses, 
Therefore  be  fooU  in  the  Days  of  Nourooz'iEl 

RazimI  each  peorlet  thy  poesy  strews  is 
Cheap  at  a  diadem's  value,  or  whose  is  "^ 
Banlo'upt  of  taste  is  the  dun         ' 
ta  like  thiJ 

dor. — Raise  the  slad  chorus  in  prtuse  of  Nourooz'iz  I 
Allah  be  oless'd  for  the  Days  of  Nourooz'iz  I 
Raise  the  glad  chorus,  for  nothii^  excuses 
Grief  in  the  Festival  Days  of  Nourooz'izi 

Turn  we  now  to    Arabia.      The  melancholy  strain,  and  was  doubtless 
Sfurit  we  smmnoD  from  his  far-away  "0[mr>adierMitiir*(ramhi>Mirllnta«y>' 

wanderings  among  "  Bagdad's  shrines  than  the  Kizzilbash ;  yet  is  he  not  the 

of  fretted  gold"    speaks  in  a  more  less  poetical. 

eiw  J^ieik  of  iHootftaninr'ttaiaj^ 


"  MidjmeTeen  zerlenaa  nSehri  tabark  girdiun  <l«dit* 
The  pall  of  the  simset  fell 
Vermilioning  Earth  and  Water ; 
The  bulbul's  melody  broke  from  the  dell— 
A  song  to  the  rose,  the  Summer's  iau^tee  1— 
The  lullfal  music  of  TEEcEEEz'f  flow 
Was  blended  with  echoes  from  many  amosque, 
Afi  the  Mooezeen  chaunted  tha  Allah-el-iuah  ;% 
Yet  my  heart  in  that  hour  was  low, 

For  I  stood  in  a  ruined  kiosk — 
O I  my  heart  in  that  hour  was  low. 
For  t  stood  in  the  ruined  Kiosk 
Of  the  Khalif  MooBTAHZAK-BiLLAU, 
I  mused  alone  in  that  rubed  kiosk 

On  the  mighty  Moostanzab-Billah  I 

His  eye  was  the  cup  of  Djemsheed^— ' 
His  sword  was  miahcalhed  lightmi^ — 
His  books  will  be  treasures  of  wisdom  to  read 
As  long  AS  the  bones  of  the  Just  lie  whitening. 
The  sunbeams  diamonded  mosque  and  mart, 
Their  fires  lay  bright  over  lake  and  bosk. 
They  flooded  each  frorgeous  turreted  viila ; 
Yet  thpy  rained  no  light  on  my  heart 
As  I  gar.d  on  tliat  ruined  liiosk ; 

*  The  Druaea  are  remarkable  for  their  aecludeil  habiti ;  and  both  MiM  alike  wear 
Tails  in  public.  t  Tiarii. 

t  AUak-'Uttah,  la-illak-a-AUah  ;    Alliih  is  (l>c  only  pod,  Ihero  is  no  pod  tut  Allah. 

§  The  eariifil  liistoricnl  king  of  Persiu:  Tiis  control  wn»  nlsolule  "»fr  fienii  and 
men.  A  hundred  mnrvellouj  laUt  are  lold  of  his  celelmled  cup  or  goblel,  wbich  used 
to  dazzle  nil  wlio  looked  oa  it,  and  has  often  been  employed  by  the  pocti  to  funiiih  a 
itmile  for  a  htigbt  eye. 
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O I  the;  tkined  no  lig-ht  on  my  heart 
Ai  I  goied  Ob  the  ruined  Kioak 
Of  tha  Khalif  Mooitaniak-Biuah  ( 
Grief  darkened  m;  heart  u  I  trod  the  Kiosk 

Of  the  noble  Moo  stanzas- Bill  ah  I 

We  neep  not  the  6owret  Uwt  diest 
We  nMmrn  mrt  the  monlderin^  marble ; 
New  oolunuu  m  loftj  ahall  ctand  !n  the  akiea. 
To  roaea  as  joung  shall  the  nightingale  warble ; 
Oh  DO !  the  loss  that  aw^ei  our  dole 

Is  the  Man,  the  Qenins,  the  moral  Kolosk,* 

The  nation's  Deerekf  and  Armadillo— 

These  thought!  arose  in  taj  soul 

As  I  trod  that  ruined  kiosk, 

Such  thoughts  arose  in  mj  »oul 

As  I  paced  tha  nuDed  Kiosk 

Of  the  Khalif  Moostanzae-Billab; 
I  sorrowed,  hut  less  for  the  mined  Kiosk 

Thau  the  gifted  Moostanzak-Billah. 

Came  Night  with  his  coogrest  of  stars. 
And  the  moon  in  her  mouroM  glorr : 
O,  Time,  I  exclaimed,  thou  art  just !     Nottung  ban 
The  Great  from  the  Temple  of  Story  j— 
But  the  Destinies  eyer  in  unison  bind 
The  cypress  and  ktu-el ;  and  save  ia  the  dusk 
Of  the  sepulchre  Fame  writes  no  BismiOah  It 
So  sad  was  the  mood  of  my  mind 

On  leaving  that  ruined  kioak, 

So  dark  was  the  mood  of  tny  mind 

As  I  left  the  ruined  Kiosk 

Of  the  Kholif  MoosTAHZAtt-BiLLAR  : 


"  Save  in  the  dusk  of  the  lepnldire  The  &n1t  is  clearly  their  own,  not 

Fame  writes  no  Bismitlah."     Not  so  that  of  the  age.      They  are  at  too 

hst,  friend.     That  is  the  popular  no~  great  a  distance  to  be  heard  diatinctlj 

tion,  bnt  a  very  erroneous  one.     Every  when  they  harangue.     Not,  after  aU^ 

man  of  sense  knows  that  nothing  can  that  we    suppose    Moostaozar-Billah, 

be    commoner    than    ^e    acquisition  with  his  great  saucer  eye,  to  have  been 

during  one's  lifetime  of  even  a  painful  one  of  these  ;    in   fact,   we   question 

superabundance   of    notoriety.       Ask  whether   he   was    ever   very   famous, 

Bulwer,    O'Connell,    Paganini,    Von  alive  or  dead  ;  and  we  incline  to  think 


Amburgh,  Ourself^  &c. 
dreamers  chusc  to  place  themselves 
two  or  three  centuries  in  advance  of 
their  era,  what  is  that  to  the  purpose? 


Siu  have  egres^ously  overrated  him.$ 
ut  enough,  for  we  hear  somebody 


•   Tower.  +  Pillar. 

}  In  the  NsTue  of  Ood  ; — the  uiuelcomnienceinent  of  every  great  Oriental  poem. 

§  Mootunzar-BillBb  wan  tha  tbirt;.«itb  Khalif  of  the  Abbaueedian  djoasty,  aod 
began  bit  pTosperoui  raign  in  1224.  ■' Tou>  tee  hittorient,"  obtervea  D'Herbelot, 
"coaviennent  que  ce  Kbalife  ■urpsim  toui  mi  pifdeceiteun  en  cljmenca  et  in 
liberalitf."  With  every  diipotition  how«ver  to  da  him  juitice,  we  cannot  find  that  he 
left  any  more  enduring  record  of  hie  eiiileoce  behind  bim  thsa  loma  public  edifices 
and  college*,  which  were  founded  in  liii  reign.  There  were  two  other  Khalifi,  both 
of  Egypt,  who  bore  the  title  of  Maoslaninr-Billah  (i.  «.  Suppnrled  by  God.)  and  on* 
of  thcta,  the  fifth  Ehalif  of  the  Fateemitsi,  appean  to  have  Bcquired  couiderable 
reputation  both  a*  a  poet  and  a  warrior.  Ad  allusion  to  the  Arabian  MoMtantar* 
BiUahmaybefonndinthe  Thouiaiid  and  OntlfighU—tuvolI.  Story  of  tluBaritr. 
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Cjbt  ^aialitti  ^eng  of  9l>iHalMirs> 

ASAIIAM. 

"  Ah^fim  iIimiStm  kildM  tabarkMo  dilinea  pir  tab." 

My  heirt  U  u  a  House  of  Orotuu 
From  dusky  eve  to  dawning  grey ; 
AUoh,  Allah  bul 
The  gUzed  Besh  oa  my  atarinp  bones 
Grows  black  and  blacker  with  deci^ ; 

AUah,  AUahhul 
Yet  am  1  none  whom  Death  may  slay ; 
I  am  spared  to  suffer  and  to  warn ; 

AUah,  Allah  hul 

My  lashless  ayes  are  parched  to  tiorn 

With  weeping  for  my  aa  alway  j 

Allah,  Allah  hul 

For  blood,  hot  blood  that  no  man  seeS) 

The  blood  of  one  I  slew 

Borna  on  my  hauda— 1  Cry  thereftre, 

All  ni^t  long,  on  my  kiteea, 

Erermore, 

Allah,  Allah  hoi 

Because  I  slew  him  over  wine, 

Beouae  I  ibvck  him  dowa  at  night, 
AU^,  Allah  hul 
Because  he  died  and  made  no  aign, 
Hi*  blood  is  Blwaya  in  my  mfat  { 

Allah,  Allah  hul 
Because  I  ralMd  my  arm  to  smite 
While  the  foul  cup  waa  at  hii  Upa, 

Allah,  Allah  hu  I 
Becanae  /wrought  kU  soul's  ediple 
He  come*  between  me  and  the  Light ; 
Allah,  Allah  hul 
His  is  the  fbrm  my  terror  sees, 

The  unner  that  I  slew ; 

My  rending  cry  ia  itill  tbwefiSre, 

Afl^uight  long,  on  my  knaea, 

Evermore, 

Allah,  Allah  hul 

Under  the  all-just  Heaven'*  expanse 

There  is  for  me  no  rMting-spot ; 

Allah,  Allah  hul 

I  dread  Man's  vengeful  countenance, 

The  smiles  of  Woman  win  me  not  i 

Allah,  AUah  hul 
I  wander  among  graves  where  rot 
The  carcases  of  leprous  men ; 

Allah,  Allah  ho  I 
I  house  me  in  the  dragon's  den 
Till  Evening  darkens  grove  and  grot ; 
Allah,  Allah  hul 
But  bootless  all  1 — Who  penance  drees 

Must  dree  it  his  life  throogh  ; 
My  heartwnmg  cry  is  still  tfaenlfttret 
All  night  long,  on  m  j  knees, 
Evermore, 
Allah,  AUah  hnt  ,-.  , 

r,on7<-i.iL.OOglC 
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The  lilks  th&t  twathe  idt  hall  deunln* 
Are  damaskMDed  nith  moons  <jf  gold : 
Allah,  Allah  bul 
Hudc-roses  from  m;  Gulistinf 
Fill  TtiMt  of  EgTptian  mould  j 

Allah,  Allah  ha  I 
The  Koran's  treaaures  lie  unrolled 
Near  where  m;  radiant  nightlamp  burnt ; 

Allah.  Allah  hu! 
Around  me  rows  of  silver  urns 
Perfume  the  air  nith  odours  old ; 
Allah,  Allah  hu  1 
But  what  BTul  these  luxuries  ? 

The  blood  of  him  I  slew 

Bum*  red  on  all — I  err  theref&re, 

AU  night  long,  on  my  knees, 

Evermore, 

AUah,  AUafahuI 

Can  Sultani,  can  the  Goilty  Kich 
Purchase  with  mines  and  thrones  a  draught 
Allah,  Allah  hul 
From  that  NutlUian:^  to^J^i  of  which 
The  Conscience-tortured  wbilonte  quaffed? 

Allah,  Allah  bu  I 
Vain  dream  I     Power,  Glory,  Bicbea,  Craft, 
Prove  magnets  for  the  Sword  of  Wrath ; 

Allah,  Allah  hul 

Thomplant  Man's  last  and  kmpless  path. 

And  barb  the  Slaying  Angel's  abafl ; 

Allah,  All^  hul      - 

0 1  the  BIoodKuilty  ever  sees 

But  sights  that  make  him  rue, 
Ai  I  do  now,  and  crj  tberef^, 
Alt  night  long,  on  m;  knees. 
Evermore, 
Allah,  Allah  hut 

In  contrast  with  this  vivid  piclore  turmoiling,  "dirt-eating"  herd  whom 

of  remorse  and  voluntary  humiliation  he  great^  patrotiises  when  he  ron- 

roay  be  placed  another — that  of  the  descends  to  call  them  fellow-creatorei. 

weU-fed,  mtovcimz,  self-sufficient  0»-  Fitj   that    (to   borrow   ^om  another 

maulee  Dnrweesh,  pharisaically  thank-  poet)   erderler    dunixtth  UAiga  ohii 

ing  God  for  his  exemption  from  the  Stmi  ksi-hisa,  even  dOrwetsbes  must 

tronbles  that  beset  the  common-souled,  go  down  to.  the  House  of  Dust  I 

«|iaiitl  bs  tit  Snrlntcjfi  ^Birftttttr,  of  lEtlfi^. 

TOKDSB. 
■I  Mlnneti  Chndaya  ei  dil  her  daneh  miaoetniD  jrok" 

I  gjve  God  thanks  for  this,  that  I 

Am  no  low  slipper-licker's  debtor. 

JfBtaxxK  itiel/viere  not  to  high 

Itcarce  could  bear  to  reil  itt  debtor. 


\  Lethean. 

Google 
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A  DOrweesh  am  1 — nought  beaitla — 

I  might  be  worse,  and  maj  be  bettar  ;• 
But  one  thought  Bwells  my  heart  with  pride — 

I  am  no  mm'a  tool  and  no  man's  debtor. 
I  am  deek  axui  stout — m;  face  is  bright — 

No  cares  corrode,  no  rices  fetter 
M;  cnshioned  soul ; — I  snore  at  night 

But  never  jet  ww  opium's  debtor. 
I  lore  the  stars,  the  sun.  the  moon. 

When  Summer  goes  1  much  regret  her. 
But  who  holds  KApf  or  robs  KABOONt 

I  don't  much  care — I  m  not  their  debtor. 
So  wiiteth  Mahmodd  Faibidied 

In  tlua  his  lay,  or  lilt,  or  letter. 
Which  he  or  she  that  runs  mav  read. 

And  be  therefor  perchance  hu  debtor. 

Has  the  reader  anj  notion  of  a  hut  ■taromerinK  aasumea  in  the  East 

Stammerii^    Ghaitel  ?      Most   pro-  a  much  more  definite  character  than 

bahlj  not     B;r^n'a  line —  this ;  there  is  far  greater  fadht;  b 

l.ttyf.e.Uk.tl.TmoftK'i.Bif^diiid?  detecting  its  indiTidiiality  amon^  the 

ii  a  stammerer,  we   admit;   and   the  "^'^^  ''"■™"  "^  poetical  comporition— 

noble  bard  elsewhere  saj*-  '"  '^"[t ''. ""  »  different  thing.     Take 


It  phn**,  which  Buika  tha  i 


the  following  specimen  of  it. 


TOBEIBR. 

"  Oila  fsimettitn-ki-idrak  gt-roe-ilm  doun-ja  nedir  !'$ 

I  am  so — drank — that  I  ca — cb — I  cannot 

Hake  out—what— the— fun — is— at— all  I 
Ca — cannot  say  if— this  pla — this  pla — planet 

Be  an — gu — lar — square — or — a  ball. 
Nin— pom — cooks — nin — com — poops — tell  us  that— Fancr 

And  Judg — ment — are  "  drowned — in  the— bowl  j" 
AU  round  mjr — turban  t — 'tis  Necro — ma — mane; 

That — gets — the  blind  side  of — the  soul  t 
Happy's  the — tippler — who— stammers  no — nothing. 

Whose — tongue — when  he — moistens  it — lags  I 
I  am — for  one — too — too  faw — fond  of — clothing 

My — tipsj — ideas — in — rags. 
I  am — the  pote — am  the  poet — Foo— 


Any— chap— dying  to 


S  too —  Stiss —  Stambool, 
mewhat— dreamy. 
Hell  find— I'm  not— qui— quite  a— fool  1 


Where, — though  I— seem  now— somewhat— dreamy, 
"  -"    '     "-       ■         ■  -foe 


•  Ha  was  afterwards  made  Sbsikh  of  one  of  Snleimaa's  Pernan  Coovinls. 

f  The  Donntain  which  surronDd*  the  earth  and  coataini  the  treaaurst  of  tha  Pre. 
Adamite  Saltan*. 

}  The  Con  of  the  Old  Teslameat,  whom  the  Mooslsmio  Irtliere  to  bars  bean 
■  •oreerar,  and  to  have  amassed  imoMBsa  ricbea  by  meaas  of  his  magical  praetlcMi 

J  Uterally,  I  am  to  drank  that  I  cannot  tell  nhat  place  the  world  is. 
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Pauitw  over  ft  crowd  of  nanies,  and  B«ggftr     of    Bemrs,"   (Siah-btuhsa 

UQOi^  otlien  S&dikideed,  bearing  the  Hatretee  dawer  Kalender,  u  Kalmdari 

lomevluit  lioguUr  title  of  "  Beggar  of  Kalender)  ftnd  Luneeah,  who  writes 

the   Falcon  of  the  High  Sulttm  and  to  Saltan  Suleiman — . 


Dalul  tder  khuldi  btrine  haitrvioom  her  lo/atue, 
Balut  tnmtp  hauaxm  Ujittda  mUtr  u  mak  leubh  u  meta. 
Ever;  sofa  in  thy  palace  goat  before  thee  into  Paradiaa  t 
The  ran  and  moon  danM  in  thy  vrater-bowl  tnomii^  and  eTening  ;* 

and  also  that  mMt  harum'caaruiii  of  flew  avt  to  see  the  world ;"  was  im- 

poeta,  Habshee,  who  havbg  tost  an  ^laoned  ten  jeari  far  hia  wit  in  the 

ere  in  a  scufBei  was  aaked  by  Ibrahim  Tower  of  Hero  and  Leander,  where  he 

Paaha, ''  Where  is  thine  other  eje?"  daU;  gavs  a  vent  to  hi*  feelii^  in 

and  making  anaww,  "  It  grew  tired  of  such  versea  as  the  following — 
stopping  at  home  in  the  socket,  and 


I  will  groao,  till  »mrj  atone  in  thi«  cold  prison-tower  shall  weepf 

I  will  crji  till  Earth  and  Sky,  and  each  dark-rolling  hour  (ball  we  , . 

I  will  make,  that  hearts  shall  break,  and  evtin  the  dewlew  flower  shall  m 


Yea,  for  me,  the  w 


4  Haishbe,  both  Mussuhnan  and  Oiaonr  shall  weep  1 


Pasaing  over  these  and  twent;  othera, 
with  a  nod  of  recognition  to  the  cele- 
brated poet  and  artbt  Peni^ee,  who, 
says  Aaabeek,  "broke  the  pencils  of 
the  Prank  pidntera,  and  b;  painting  a 
single  rose-leaf  could  metamorphose 
Wmter  into  Spring," — we  come  to 
Ahmfdee,  of  whom  SsSadee  relates 
the  following  anecdote,-  The  great 
Tartar  conqueror  Timour  lenk.f  beioff 
on  hb  mareb  through  Anadoti,  halted 
for  a  while  at  Amasia,  where  Ahmedee 
lived ;  and  the  poet  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  presenting  him  with  akasscedeh. 
This  led  to  further  intimacies,  Tunom' 
being  a  patron  of  literary  men  ;  and 
one  day  when  both  were  in  the  bath 
the  monarch  amused  himself  by  put- 
ting orotchetty  questions  to  Ahmedee, 
and  lai^ihing  at  his  answers.  "  Sup- 
pose now,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the 
surrounding  attendants,  ''you  were 
required  to  value  these  beautiful  boys, 
how  much  would  you  say  each  was 
worth?"  Ahmedee  answered  with 
becoming  gravity,  estimating  one  at  a 
camel-load  of  silver,  another  at  six 
bushels  of  pearli,  a  third  at  fbrty  gold 
wedges,  and  so  made  the  circuit  of  the 
ring.  "Very  fair,"  sud  Timour,  and 
now  tell  me,  "  What  do  you  value  Me 
at?"  "Four  and  twenty  aspers," 
replied  tlu  poet, "  no  more  and  no  less." 
"  Whatl"    cried    Timour,    laughing, 


"  why  the  shirt  I  have  on  me  is  worth 
that'  ''Doyouraally thinkso?"  a^ed 
Ahmedee,    with    the   greatest    appa- 

rent  simplicity — "  at  that  rate  yoa  must 
be  worth  nouungi  &r  I  inolmled  the 
shirt  in  the  valuation  I"  Much  to  his 
credit,  Timour,  instead  of  being  angry, 
applauded  and  rewarded  the  wit  and 
boldness  of  the  poet.  Of  Ahmedee'a 
contemporary,  Sheekhee,  on  whom 
Murad  I.  conferred  a  riziership,  SsAa- 
dee  has  also  recorded  an  amusing  anec- 
dote. In  the  early  part  of  his  career 
Sheekhee  suffered  much  from  a  com- 

Elaint  in  the  eyea,  and,  being  very  poor, 
e  was  so  iitcoiuiqaejit  as  to  open  a 
toakt/an  for  the  sale  of  eye- water.  The 
price  was  an  asper  a  bottle.  One  day, 
however,  a  stranger,  passing  by  and 
observing  the  bloodshot  eves  of  the 
poet,  stopped  to  purchase  a  bottle,  and 
mjpaying  for  it  laid  down  two  aspers. 
"  1  charge  but  one  aaper,"  said  Shee- 
khee, "  do  you  not  know  that  ?"  "  Cer- 
tainly I  know  it,"  said  the  stranger, 
"  and  therefore  you  see  1  give  you  a 
f«cond,"  "  Give  me  a  second  I" 
replied  Sheekhee  angrily,  "  for  what  ?" 
"  To  enable  you  to  buy  one  of  your  own 
bottles,  my  n'iend,"  replied  the  other 
coolly,  "andcureyouraelfl"  Thepoet 
shrugged  his  sboulderi  and  shot  up  his 
toohgan. 

Turn  we  now  again  to  onr  tong*~~ 


a  bomr  in  Eden  bat  thy  wAm  hava  a  place  in, 
ion  and  ton  dance  night  and  morning  in  thy  washJiaod  bt 
t  'nmobnik 


/.oo*^lc 
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and  here  we  have  jiut  found  one  by      recal*  to  lu  *^^*  of  onr  etrlj  &Toritet 

Baba  Khodject  b;  him  whose  simple,      Metaits^o 

tmthfuli  jet  not  unpoetical  philosophy 

SJun  DBii  til'  ond*  algenti 
LMdMaiadriNwdiMO:  , 

Impstuo^  Tenti 
luiMtriafettiiMBiii 

Ognl  diletto  4  aco^lM, 

TottakTitadiDW. 

^fflftt  i$  fitsvittt. 

PKUIAH. 

«  KtUlnn  MheTin  jerdihU  ilia  •MlMhi."* 

Allah  Akfaarlf 
All  things  raniih  aftar  brief  carMfing ; 
Down  one  gulf  Life's  mpiad  barks  are  steering ; 
Headlong  mortal  1  bast  thon  can  for  beariaff  ? 
Paose.l     Be  wise  I     The  Night,  thy  Night,  u  nearii^  t 

M^t  is  nearing  I 

<>  ray  is  peering. 
Towards  the  Void  from  wbidi  no  vofoe  comeB  cheeringt 
Move  the  ooontless  Doomed— none  volunteering— 
While  the  Winds  lise  and  the  Night  is  nearing  I 
Night  is  nearii«  I 

AD^  Akbar ! 
See  the  palsce-dome  its  pride  nprearlng 
One  fleet  hour,  then  darkly  disappearing t 
So  mnet  all  of  Lofty  or  Endearing 
Fade,  ful,  fait ;— to  all  the  Night  is  nearinf  t 

Night  is  nearing  I 

Allah  Akbsrl 
Then,  since  nought  abides,  but  all  is  veeringk 
Flee  a  world  which  Sin  is  hourly  searing, 
Only  so  mayest  front  thy  fate  imfearing 
When  Life  wanes,  and  Death,  like  Nigiit,  is  nearing  I 

N^t  is  nearing  t 

There  is  a  oslm  yet  powerfid  solem-  shudder  as  we  thtidi,  on  the  lines  of 
nity  about  tins :  it  is  like  a  voice  from  the  English  poeti  borrowed  from  Mas- 
tbe  world  of  spirits.     We  think,  and      sillon — 

Our  pathway  leads  but  to  a  precifnce. 
And  all  must  follow,  fwHnl  as  it  is. 
From  the  first  step  'tis  known— bnb  no  delay  I 
On  1  'tis  decreedl— We  falter— and  obey-t 

After  such  an  appeal  to  their  feelings  will  sympathise  with  the  spirit  of  our 
as  immortal  beings  it  seems  almost  a  next  extracL  These  war^oogs  I— oh  1 
profWty  to   hope  that   our  readers      these  war-songs  \— 

"  Fant-il  tot^onrs  combattre  et  chanter  sa  victoire  ?" 

•  Rz.  Every  thing  at  length  letsms  to  its  first  sUmenU.  This  Hd*  is  Arabia, 
iMag&aiB  Uw  Kona. 

t  GiMit  )>  Ood.  t  RogenTs  Biimm  Ztfe. 
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Cipr  KannitbrntntSt'  S,atnttitat(on. 


"  Her  nab  halM  dil-Mla  bniiM." 

Hark  1  the  clangoroiu  music  of  hoofs ! 
Hark  the  KheerawnQii  whoop,  Ya  &H 
I  itart  traat  a  vision — uul  lo  1  the  rooft 

Of  B4ZIIA*  gleam  in  the  moonlight  blael 
Gone,  gone  is  that  dreambom  glow  I 
And  the  nms  of  my  ejM  overflowjf 
For  these  jiggles  of  Sluml>er  send 

Me  back  to  the  Abbasseeds'  reign. 
When  1  dwelt  aa  a  Damushmendf 
in  the  College  of  Rhah'oazahb. 

O  1  golden  and  riotous  time  I 
If  Death  be  to-uight  taj  desire 
I  chu^  not  the  guilt  on  taj  manhood's  prinie — 

Tkav  drankest  the  blood  of  mj  heart — which  was  in  t 
M;  soul  was  as  buoyant  aa  air, 
HrbookB  made  the  chief  of  m;^  care. 
Till  Love  came,  like  Lightmng,  to  read 

My  bosom  and  madden  my  brain. 
When  I  dwelt  as  a  Daunishmend 
In  the  College  of  Rban'gazahe. 

H&iSEi  was  the  cbild  of  the  Yaoiir,$ 

But  the  Wahlahees  warred  upon  him : 

Flames  rote  round  his  home  in  the  morning  hour. 

Till  the  bloodshot  sun  waxed  wan  and  dim  t 

Aeonrst  be  that  treacherous  horde  I 

An  Arab  should  trust  to  his  sword  I 

No  Mooslem  was  thenceforth  her  iUend, 

And  I  knelt  at  her  feet  in  nuo— 
I  was  banned  as  a  Daunishmend 
Of  the  College  of  Rh&n'gazanb. 

Wtutt  boots  it  to  brood  upon  Wrong? 
To  pine  till  the  heart  be  unmanned  ? 
Hnrrah  I  the  world,  woman-like,  stoops  to  the  Stroi^, 
And  natural  is  steel  to  the  KheerawaQn's  hand  1 
No  lor^er  was  Beauty  my  star — 
I  harnessed  mr  spirit  for  War, 
O,  I  swore  by  the  Koran  to  bend 

The  necks  of  the  haughty  Pro&ue, 
While  yet  but  a  Danni^mend 
Of  the  College  of  Rhan'oaiakg. 

Bear  witness,  Ghazaul  and  Kobuth, 
If  that  oath  was  not  cancelled  in  gore  I 
But,  years  will  exhaust  the  fierce  fever  of  Youth, 

And  my  sword  ran  to  rust  ere  I  counted  two-score. 

I    ToUi  lihtthniini  tcJehinum  ianlertrli. 
The  goblit  of  my  ey«i  is  fall  of  t«ar>. 
t  Student.  $  Unbehefer ,— in  Toikiib  UffuMr,  or  Oimar. 
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I  luul  fnends, — Arabs,  KheerawAniu,  Qreeksi— 

I  h»d  vives, — not  to  ouoe  odaleeks 

They  preached  (  I  forbore  to  contend ; 

I  wBi  curbed,  u  the  steed  bj  the  r«m : 
So  tame  grew  the  Daiuushmend 
Of  the  CoUege  of  Rhan'o^zaneI 

How  "nine,  as  a  giant,  otttrans 

Onr  wishes,  our  ardours,  our  schemes  I 
Now  cypresses  darken  the  graves  of  my  sonsj 

And  my  own  life  of  Life  is  no  more — save  in  drMnu. 
Maihtnaihat*  Plough,  deeplier  plough 
Thy  fiuTOWS,  Old  Age,  in  mj  brow! 

For  never  tUl  Being  shall  end 
Will  the  feelings  revive  again 

I  had  when  a  Daunishmend 
In  the  College  of  Rhan'gazane  I 

A  ditty  somewhat  similar  to  this,  as      attempt  imposing  on  or  mystifying  the 
*^"  •*  the  Student's  Lament  is  a  com-      public.     We  now  therefore  take  tha 
the  monrnful  truth  that  liberty  to  re-introduce   tie    poem  to 

general  notice,  embellished  with  im- 
SIIS™!! JrvJiitt  i^i'-r"^  "^  ^^  provemcnts,  merely  premising  that  if 

an;  lady  or  gentleman  wish  to  have  * 
is  The  Ttme  of  the  Barmecide),  which  "^pj;  of  the  original— or  indeed  of  any 
we  published  some  months  back,  bat  in  original  of  any  of  our  oversetting*— 
such  suspicious  company  that  it  pro-  we  are  quite  ready  to  come  forward 
bably  renuuned  unread,  except  by  the  ""^  f  *** :— terms  cash,  except  to 
few~vei7  few— persons  who  have  al-  yo»°g  l»dies. 
ways  beUeved  ns  too  honorable    to 

eift  €imt  ot  tftt  iSittautt3it*.\ 


"  HudnkaW  dakkiih,  deelabar  peeiiih.* 

Mt  eyes  are  fihned,  my  beard  is  grey, 

I  am  bowed  with  the  weight  of  years  [ 
I  would  1  were  stretched  in  my  bed  of  clay. 

With  my  long-lost  youth's  compeersl 
For  back  to  the  Past,  though  the  thought  brings  woe. 

My  memory  ever  glides, — 
To  the  old,  old  time,  loi^,  long  ago, 

Tha  Time  of  the  Barmecides  1 
To  the  old,  old  time,  long,  long  agOj 

The  Time  of  the  Barmecides. 

Then  Youth  was  mine,  and  a  fierce  wild  will. 

And  an  iron  arm  in  war, 
And  a  fleet  fbot  high  upon  Ibheak'b  bill. 

When  the  watch-lights  glimmered  a&r, 

■  An  equivalent  to  the  English  "  No  more !"  or  "  Eaongh !" 
t  The  Buunakee,  or  Barmaddat,  wers  the  most  iUuitrioDs  of  tha  Arabiaa  aoblet 
for  hoipitality,  inLelligaaceaDd  valor.     Their  doWDfal,  which  was  effeclMi  byo 
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And  »  barb  m  fiery  u  uv  I  know 

That  Kboord*  or  Baddaween  ridea. 
Ere  m;  fi^endi  la;  lov,— long,  long  ago. 

In  the  Tima  of  the  Barmeoidea, 
Ere  m7  friends  la;  low, — long,  long  agOi 

In  the  Time  of  the  Barmecidea. 

One  golden  ^am-|-  illumed  m;  board. 

One  ailver  zhaunl  was  there  ; 
At  band  mj  tried  Karamanian  sword 

Lav  alwajB  bHght  and  bare. 
Pot  those  were  days  when  the  angrj  blow 

Snpplanted  the  word  that  chides, — 
When  hearts  coold  glow — long,  long  ago. 

In  the  Time  of  the  Barmecides, 
When  hearts  eoold  glow — loiuf,  loi^  ago. 

In  the  Time  of  the  Barmecides. 

Throngfa  dtj  amd  desert  m;  mates  and  I 

Were  iree  to  rova  and  roam. 
Out  diapered  caoopj  the  deep  of  the  s^, 

Or  the  roof  of  the  palace-dome.— 

0  I  oun  was  that  vivid  life  to  and  fro 
Whiob  only  Sloth  derides  i— J 

Men  ipant  Life  so,  long,  long  ago, 

In  the  Time  of  the  Barmeudei, 
Heh  ipeot  Life  ao,  loiw,  long  egOt 

In  the  Time  of  the  Barmecidsg. 

1  see  rich  Bagdad  once  agan. 
With  its  turrets  of  Mowiah  mooldf 

And  the  Khalirs  twice  five  hundred  mea,|| 

Whose  binishesT  flamed  with  gold  i 
I  call  up  a  man;  a  gorgeoui  show 

Which  the  Pall  of  Oblivion  hides- 
All  passed  like  snow,  long,  long  ago. 

With  the  Time  of  the  Sarmecidas ; 
Allpassed  like  snow,  long,  long u^, 

With  tlie  Time  ofthe  fiarmeoideal 

But  mine  e;e  is  dim,  and  m;  beard  is  gre;. 

And  I  bend  with  the  weight  of  years  j — 
Ma  J  I  toon  go  down  to  the  House  of  Cla; 

Where  alomber  mv  Youth'*  compeare  I 
For  with  them  and  the  Past,  though  the  thotigbt  w«k«  wo^ 

M;  memor;  ever  abidea. 
And  I  mourn  for  the  times  gone  long  ago. 

For  the  Times  of  the  Barmeddca  I 
I  monm  for  the  times  gone  long  ago. 

For  the  Times  of  the  Barmecides  I 

From  the  Deewaun  of  Abdul  Wa-      tarikha,  and  fift;  four  mbajats,  we 
^j:    ,.»»_-:.:.».  (i,;^.    kasseedehs,      —'—■~*  t^~  «■" — ; — 

twenty-nine 


heedi,  compri^ng  thirty    kasaeedehs,      eztragt  the  followmg. 
two    hundred    gbaiiels,    ' 


■  Sjrriao.  f  Oolilet.         \  Diih, 

%  Tlioiigh  sluggards  desn  it  hut  a  foolbh  i^iae*) 
And  marvel  mn  shealil  quit  their  Mir  chair.— J^rroH. 
I  Hii  body-guard.  t  CavabT^claaka, 

Coogic 
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SKaMetlrcti. 

N  »AIBE  or  THE  WOftLD-BEHOWNED  FODNTAIN  Ak'bINABi  AT  UKIANOFLI. 


"  NoDikuinlur  a^dM  didi  itiabi 

The  dark  red  wine  of  Morn  is  flowing  ;  dew-bewla  gem  the  lilj. 
Ab  vet  the  dells  are  sleeping  stillj, 

Save  where  ttve  hulbul  warbles  loir  a  soulml  melod; ; 

Come  stranger,  now, — and,  wonldst  thou  see 
That  glorious  Fountain  which  not  Earth  can  par, 
Behold  it  at  Adbsek,  in  Ae-binar  t 

Bright  streamlela  rill  through  Paradise,  and  RHBSs'aguar^  their  waters 

For  Heaven's  immortal  sons  and  daughters. 
And  hrigfat  were  those  that  gushed  of  old  from  Sbaleh's  roclij  mount : 
But  wouldst  thou  see  that  brighter  Fount 
Whose  dullest  bubble  sparliles  like  a  star, 
Behold  it  at  Adheen,  in  AK-iiNAat 

Great  Sultan  Abmed,  king  of  men,  the  builder  of  this  wonder, 

Mav  spread  his  lame  through  Earth  in  thunder. 
And  bloodj  slculls  may  pave  the  path  atttt  roses  now  beatrow  t 
But,  pious  Moeslem,  wouldst  thou  view 
A  trophy  nobler  than  aught  won  in  War, 
Behold  it  at  Adeien,  in  Ae-binab  1 

Man  is  a  mlgrim  amid  worldi — a  child  that  seeks  hia  Father — 

Few  be  the  flowers  his  hand  can  gather ; 
Tet  here  I  gaze  on  sights  that  seem  to  mortal  eyes  divine. 
And,  wanderer  1  wouldst  thou  banquet  thine 
Upon  the  fairest  Fountain  near  or  far, 
Behold  it  at  AnBEEH,  in  Ak-mnabI 

I  know  that  Joy  bums  out  like  oil, — that  after  a  few  morrows 

Grey  Age  will  come  with  many  sorrows. 
But  Skuktir'  Allah  1  Thanks  to  Goo  I  Where  Destiny  may  lead 
I  reck  not  (saith  Abdool  Waheed) 
Since  Death  alone — perhaps  not  Death — can  mar 
My  memory  of  AnRBEs  and  Ak-iinab  1 

We  are  barren  of  love  this  month  to  kind.     Meantime,  let  us  see  what  swtb 

a  degree  of  aridity — but  no  matter :  our  fnend  FooEooli,now,  to  his  credit, 

we  propose  to  handle  that  attractive  as  sober  as  a  Munsterman. 
theme  yet  so  as  to  electri^  woman- 


"Ewl  kJalablwi  ushnk  Bachlin  kara  yasmiiUu'." 

From  Etenuty  the  Course  of  Love  was  writ  on  leaves  of  Snow, 
Hence  it  wanders  like  a  vagrant  when  the  Winds  of  Coldness  blow. 
And  tiie  Lamp  of  Love  is  pale  and  chill  where  Constancy  is  weak. 
And  the  Lily  comes  to  pine  upon  deserted  Beauty's  checL  • 

From  Eternity  th«  Might  of  Love  was  writ  on  leaves  of  Fire, 
Hence  the  Soul  of  Love  in  spiral  flames  would  mount  for  ever  higher. 
And  the  vermil  Sun  of  Eden  won,  leaves  Hope  no  more  to  seek. 
And  the  damaak  Rott  Moandi  har  tbrmv  on  Wppy  Beauty's  cheek. 
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From  Etemitj  the  Fate  of  Lovo  was  writ  on  leaves  of  Gloom, 
For  the  Ni);ht  of  its  Deca;  must  come,  and  Darkness  build  i^  tomb, 
Then  the  Waats  nf  Life,  a  Garden  once,  again  is  black  and  bleak. 
And  the  Raren  Treties  mourningly  o'erahadow  Beauty's  cheek. 

O  I  tbe  joys  of  Love  are  sweet  and  false — &re  sorrows  in  disguise. 
Like  the  cheating  wealth  of  golden  Eve,  ere  Night  breaks  up  the  sides. 
If  the  graves  of  Earth  were  opened,  0 1  if  Hades  could  but  speak. 
What  a  world  of  ruined  souls  would  curso  the  sheen  of  Beauty's  duAl 

But  we  really  must  rest,  or  some  through   a    pump;    and   pumps   tre 

screw   in   onr  rhythmical    machinery  frangible  articles.     We  conclude  with 

will  drop  out.     Hippocrcne  may  be  some  half-dozen  epigraiiunatio  tng- 

inezhatutible,   but  it  flows  up  to   Us  ments. 

Guam's  &ati. 

Medreamt  I  was  in  Paradise,  and  there,  a-drinking  wiiw, 

1  saw  our  Father  Adam,  with  his  flowing  golden  hair — 

O,  Fathert  wai  my  greeting,  my  heart  is  faint  with  care ; 

Tell  me,  tell  me.  are  the  Mooslemin  of  ASIya  sons  of  thine? 

Bnt  the  Nohle  Senior  frowned,  and  his  wavj  golden  hair 

Grew  black  as  cluiids  r.t  Evening,  when  thunder  thrills  the  air. 

No!  the  Moosleniii  of  Aalya  I  disown  for  sons  of  mine  1 

Then  methought  I  «  ept  and  beat  my  breast,  and  bq;ged  of  him  a  wgn- 

O,  swear  it  Father  Adam  1     So,  dilating  out,  he  sware— 

If  the  Mooslemin  of  A %b 'tan  be  kilh  or  Un  of  mine 

Let  dust  for  ever  darken  the  glory  of  my  hturl 

Jrontf  nulla  ^tOt*, 

Beware  of  blindly  trusting 
To  outward  art 

And  specious  sheen. 
For  Vice  is  oft  encrusting 
The  hollow  heart 

Within  unseen. 
See  that  black  pool  below  thee  I 
There  Heaven  sleeps 
In  golden  fire. 
Yet,  whatsoe'er  they  show  thee. 
The  mirror's  deeps 

Are  slime  and  mire. 

fSltoiitvpt 

The  characters  the  alight  reed*  traces 

Remain  indelible  through  ages ; 
Strange,  then,  that  Time  so  soon  effaces 

What  Feeling  writes  on  Memory's  paged 

The  Fowl  are  bv  so  means  as  rife  as  the  Fair 
*  In  the  beautiAit  region  of  Yemen  j 

I  saw  but  six  geese  and  three  turkev-poults  there 
Though  the  markets  were  swarmtng  with  women. 

■  JEafan,  the  RonatMlHwi. 
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ToTir  bagg^ra  of  anlpe  mi^tn't  like  to  exiat 

In  a.  coiutrj  so  g«meIeH  and  ioiuit, 
But  Yeheh's  th«  grouDd  for  the  capital-iet 

Who  hu  nwde  ducka  and  drakes  of  bu  money  I 

<@R  tfit  SmKm  (fbiitfnnto. 

Our  Moofli'a — Inuun  can  I  call  him  7 
Molds  a  pleasant  foitb  indeed  I 

Most  compendious,  if  not  splendid  .— 
"  Omur,  Olum,  Allah,  Ailem"* 
Comprehends,  he  sajs,  his  creed; 
Quare — does  he  comprehend  it  ? 

That  none  ma;  dub  thee  lactleu  dimd'rliead, 
Con&M  th;  pen  to  light  chit-chat, 
And  rattle  on  as  might  a  letter ; 
For  ninety-nine  of  ever;  fiundred 
Hate  Learning,  and>  what's  more  than  that. 
The  htmdredtb  man  likes  berreshf  better. 

e«  J^nllmt  j^arxb  if. 

Earth  sees  in  thee 

Her  Destiny  :t 
Thou  itandest  as  the  Pole— and  she 

Resembles 
The  Needle,  for  she  tnmi  to  thee. 

And  trembUt. 

Co  X  (Eroantr. 

Thou  ughest,  thou  eryest,  "  My  heart  is  a  ruin  1" 
Snpposeoo:— what  matters  it?  Art  thon  SO  new  in 

The  Koran  as  not  to 

Have  read  the  old  motto— 
A  Ireaito-e  teatjbundm  thtntitUt  of  the  nant^ 

Cd  Amine,  on  <tef nj  fitr  xiatit  to  btil  ier  fAixtox. 

Veil  not  thy  mirror,  sweet  Amine, 
Till  Nigbt  shall  also  veil  each  star:— 
Thoa  seest  a  two-fold  marrel  there — 
The  only  face  as  fair  as  thine. 
The  only  eyes  that  near  or  far 
Can  gaze  on  thine  without  despurl 

Before  encasing  oar  pen  we  cannot  been  left  to  £ght  our  Oriental  battle 

avoid  adverting  with   regret   to    the  dngle-banded  ?      Accor^ng   to    Val- 

apathy  of  our  contemporaries,  English  lancey  every  Irishman  is  an  Arab.   Yet, 

and   Irish,  on  the  subject  of  foreign  what   Irishman  has  come  forward  to 

literature.  Eastern  and   Western,     Is  second  our  exertions  ?     The  whole  of 

it  not  shameftil  that  we  should  have  the  reviewing  press  has  nobly  sustained 

■  Life,  Death,  God,  World.         |  A  preparation  of  opium. 
}  JViBwid|tiiSMDast)Dy.       «  Zm-M  k»&»  H*dl/Mi  mi  i^-irfa  in  »9gk.\  ., 
Vol.  317.  ^  8  b^IC 
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paralysed  vncmg  tu  that  spirit  of 
enterprise  which  led  Bowrii^  to  the 
farthest  shores  of  the  Danube  in  aeircb 
of  pentameters,  and  nave  Anster  poser 
to  penetrate  the  darkest  recesses— the 
masonic  crypts — of  Goethe's  ded»l 
mind?  Where  is  such  eothusium 
witnessable  to-day  ? — 


US — indeed  haa  landed  us  altogether 
beyond  our  deserts ;  and  ne  thankfully 
acknowledge  the  obligation.  But  what 
we  want  and  demand  is  active  co- 
operation. We  have  looked  for  that 
in  Tain ;  and  why  we  cannot  under- 
stand. What  U  the  reason  that  no 
Toice  has  issued  from  any  of  our  aca- 
demies or  colleges?     What  spell  has 

Where  art  thou.  Soul  of  Per- Version? 

Where  be  thy  &ntasies  jinglish  ? 
Why  lies  intact  so  much  Prussian  and  Persiati, 

Aai  whither  has  fled  the  phrase, '  Done  into  English?' 

Up  from  thy  sofk,  Lord  EobetonT 

Marshal  the  Blackieb  and  GilliesesI 
Bravo,  Von  Bbockhaus  1* — give  gold  by  the  wedge  or  ton  t 

Pay,  till  alt  Europe  erf  out,  "  What  a  till  \t  bis  1" 

0 1  when  Translation's  so  feaable, 

Where  is  the  scamp  would  be  scheming  off? 
BowHiNo,  you  sponge  I  have  you  ceased  to  be  squeezable  ? 

Ansteb  the  Bland !  what  the  deuce  are  you  dreaoung  of? 

■  The  great  EuropeaD  pobliiber,  ef  Laipaic,  \Aa  keeps  a  legion  of  tniDtlalan  ii 
pay.  By  Iha  way,  we«re  glnd  to  perceive  that  one  of  these,  our  entwned  Ir'uU 
Baron  Mac  Gackin,  is  Iridging  out  Ibn  KhdlahaB  in  mootliiy  parts,  a  t  akjIoH. 
This  I*  jolly.  Mac  could  not  hnre  put  fais  thumb  oh  a  work  more  wanted  (hsn  tUt 
of  Eballahan,  nor  could  thi  Atalmu  blegrapher  be  in  hands  better  Mt  to  tiki  ki> 
likeness  to  a  wrinkle  than  Mac's. 


P  A  PORTKIIT  PAINTER. 


— THE  yiLLACE  WOHDEB, 


I  AM  one  of  the  quietpsl  men  silive.  I 
have  a  natural  dislike  to  any  kind  of 
noise  or  disturbance,  particularly  with- 
in my  own  dwelling.  Aa  occusional 
out-door  hustle  is  well  enough;  it  gives 
a  lillip  to  the  spirits,  ami  sets  the 
thoughis  into  brisker  circulation.  A 
stir  in  the  house  where  one  Is  a  visitor, 
is  also  hearablc.  There  is  ■  feeling 
that — beyond  and  spnft  from  this — we 
have  a  home  nroiirown.tn  which,  when 
we  please,  we  can  retlre.and  lie  at  rest. 
But  snything  which  invades  the  quiet 
of  that  sanctuary,  U  allngelher  unen- 
durable ;  or,  at  least,  it  rcoulres  the 
patience  of  Job,  to  bear  it.  1  consider 
thdt  I  must  be  endued  with  no  small 
portion  of  this  quality,  and  a  spice  of 
Spartan  heruisin  into  t)ie  bargain,  when 
I  consent  to  the  introduction,  into  my 
peaceful  mansion,  of  that  revolution, 
that  reign  of  terror,  which  good  house- 
wires  denominate  a  '■thorough  clean- 


Such  an  infliction  have  I  been  ■uffc^ 
ing  under  during  Ihe  last  few  diy"  i 
and  1  muH  on  this  uccasiun  have  Ikm 
endued  with  a  double  share  or  w'f- 
sacrifirino:  fortitude,  when  I  look  upoa 
mysell'the  task  of  uverhaulintt  isJ 
selling  in  order  that  emporium  of  rub- 
bish, lliat  ultima  Ihnlc  of  coofmii*. 
y'clept  "thelumb.-r-room."  Are  wj 
of  my  readers  so  happy  as  to  posnii  • 
daellinr  without  one  of  ihose  myilci'- 
OUB  aparlmenls,  compared  le  which  ikf 
dark  closet  with  the  skeleton  rn^hliar<] 
therein,  or  the  blue  chamber  "f  Bl'ic- 
beard,  were  mere  trifles  t  If  lucl"  ihrre 
be,  they  will  nut  sympathise  with  mt, 
iu  Ihe  trouble  brought  upon  me,  by  ny 
declaration,  in  au  unlucky  hour.  iM 
"  1  would  see  to  that  room  mytelt' 
They  will  feel  no  pily  for  »«,  «■  ■ 
crawled  reluctantl/  up  stairs,  pausing 
on  the  landing  to  cast  a  winful  glut* 
ou  the  sunbeams  dancing  ou  ibe  «^l< 
btigbt  tolcou  of  the  lovelincM  of  the 
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day  without  doori.  I  might  have  re- 
treated, yon  will  »ay ;  but  iio — my  pen- 
naace  was  sell-imjxiaed,  and  I  scorned 
to  thrinic  from  it.  Up,  thercrore,  I 
went  to  the  place  of  mr  punishment, 
■itUHted,  aa  other  auoh  lumber  rooms 
alirayi  are,  at  the  top  or  the  house  ; 
and  as  I  opened  the  door,  the  close 
muity  scent  (hatSsiued  forth  might 
hsve  daunted  a  stouter  heart  than  mine. 
But  I  was  resolved.  I  marched  man- 
fully in  ;  stumbling  only  three  limes 
OTCT  unseen  obstades  in  my  pri>gress 
to  the  small  window,  whose  shutter  I 
aDfaitened,  and  thus  let  in  a  flood  of 
glorious  lunlight  on  the  broken  furui- 
lure,  the  empty  boiei,  the  dusty,  frame- 
lesi  pictures,  and  the  maimed  bedstead, 
its  sacking  covered  with  a  confused 
beap  of  old  hangings,  tattered  books, 
crushed  hal-boies,  and  such  like  in- 
congruous matters,  all  huddled  with 
their  various  defects  out  of  sight,  in  the 
hope  that  they  might  be  equally  out  of 


the  temerity  that  had  led  me  to  under- 
take such  un  office  as  the  cleansing  of 
this  Augean  stable.and  wondering  very 
much  "  at  which  end  I  should  begin. ' 
There  were  numerous  letters  und  bun- 
dles of  papers  heaped  together  in  a 
corner,  and  whilst  stowing  these  away 
in  a  large  useless  cheil,  my  eye  lit  on 
one  packet  that,  perhaps,  may  form  the 
bssis  of  a  future  narrative.  Not  of  the 
present  one.  however,  for  it  was  a 
irBmelcss,  half-Rniibcd  portrait,  the  up- 
permost oFa  pile  ofduily  old  paiotingi 
which  touched  the  magic  spring  of 
memory  in  my  mind,  and  furnished  the 
niaterials  of  the  history  I  am  ubout  to 
recount.  Alas,  it  is  a  sad  one  ;  a  re- 
cord of  blighted  hope  and  crumbed  nm- 
UitLon.  It  may  be  thought  that  the 
general  tone  of  these  recollections  is 
loo  sombre,  but  does  not  the  dark  pre* 
dominate  over  the  bright,  in  the  ex- 
perience of  real  life? 

About  a  mile  from  iny  beloved 
village  of  Sc  I  worth,  stands  a  farm  house 
of  a  somewhat  peculiar  appearance. 
Its  centre  is  long  and  low,  resembling 
in  shape  a  barn  rather  than  a  dweK 
ling,  but  dotted  with  small  transverse 
•indous,  the  lower  range  of  which,  u) 
*elt  ai  the  porch  of  the  door,  is  thickly 
wreathed  with  rosi's  and  clematis. 
Undoubtedly,  for  many  years,  this 
Ibtned  the  only  residence  attached  to 
thebrm;  but  the  ■?'"'  of  modern  im- 
praTsneut  bu,  ttt  oiEFeient  period*,  in- 
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duced  the  addition  of  two  gables,  one 
a  little  rained  above  the  thatched  roof 
and  modestly  whitened  to  resemble  the 
walls  of  the  older  part  of  the  building  { 
while  the  other,  much  taller,  end 
flaunting  in  the  full  glare  of  new  brick 
work,  looks  down  with  something  of 
contempt,  on  the  humbler  portion  ofthe 
dwelling.  This  last  addition,  large  as 
it  is,  bv  comparison  with  the  remainder 
of  the  nouse,  consists  onlyoftworoomt, 
one  over  the  other,  which  are  dignifled 
by  the  title  of  the  beat  parlour  and  bed- 
room. The  land  attached  to  the  house 
is,  perhaps,  rather  too  small  in  extent 
for  this  roomy  habitation,  which  stands 
in  the  midst  of  a  large  garden,  whose 
trees  and  shrubberies  shutout  the  him 
yard  and  offices  from  observation. 

For  many  yean,  this  spot  was  in  the 
occupation  of  a  family  named  Brook< 
land.  A  long  lease,  gnnted  to  an 
anceslor,  had  dven  the  succeuive 
occupiers  ofthe  farm  a  feeling  akin  to 
that  ot  ownership  respecting  it.  Joseph 
Bruokland,the  last  tenant,  had  obtained 
a  renewal  of  this  lease  at  a  very  small  - 
additional  rent ;  and  the  Brooklands 
continued  to  be  looked  upon  as  part 
and  parcel  of  the  Garden  Fatm.  My 
narrative  takes  me  back  some  thirl; 
years  or  more,  to  the  time  when  Joseph 
firookland,  the  then  occupier  of  the 
farm,  brought  home  a  second  wife,  the 
ashes  of  his  first  being  scarcely  cold  in 

Joseph  Brookland  had  married  ten 
years  before,  a  gentle  and  amiable  wo- 
man of  extremely  domestic  habits. 
They  had  three  children,  but  at  the 
time  of  Susan  Brookland's  death  only 
one  survived,  a  little  girl  of  four  vears 
old,  named  Constaniia.  The  widower 
was  a  man  of  grave  deportment  and  re- 
tired hubits,  therefore  the  surprise  of 
our  villagers  was  great,  when  after  ■ 
somewhat  lengthened  absence  from 
home,  he  wrote  to  his  housekeeper  re- 
questing  that  preparations  might  be 
made  for  the  reception  of  bimielfand 
his  bride,  and  this  within  a  twelve- 
mouth  after  the  disceasc  of  his  former 
wife.  But  still  greater  was  the  sur- 
prise manifested,  when  the  new  manied 
pair  arrived,  and  the  lady  was  presen- 
ted to  the  oliservation  of  her  future 
neighbours.  This  took  place  in  church, 
for  she  had  only  come  hume  on  the  Sa- 
turday evening,  and  even  the  sacrednesa 
ofthe  place,  could  scarcely  check  the 
open  expression  of  astoaiihment  that 
rose  to  toe  lip*  of  thoH  who  fint  looked  I C 
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on  Mrj.  Grooklnnd.  She  was  very 
young,  ccrUinly  nut  mnre  tliun  nine- 
teen Bt  the  moat,  while  her  husband 
was  coiijidcrably  past  Torty.  Her  dreo 
wat  ai  Bimpli;  in  fashFon  ai  possible, 
bnt  of  very  line  materials, — a  snony 
while  gown,  a  bonnet  of  the  most  de- 
licate straw,  and  a  lace  veil ;  bul  these 
were  secondary  attraelioDS — her  face 
and  figure  were  oP  such  rare  and  sliij^u- 
lar  beauty,  aa  to  excite  a  generiil  feel- 
ing oF  surprise  and  admiration.  Nothing 
could  surpass  the  clearneai  of  her  com- 
plexion, yet  it  was  not  fair,  but  of  that 
•oft  bruiietle,  ^hicb  is  oftenest  found 
in  the  native  wunien  of  Spain,  or 
nmongst  the  gipsey  race.  Yet  it  dif- 
fered from  these  in  the  rich  varying 
blush  that  ebbed  and  Bowed  in  her  de- 
licate check,  contrasting  strongly  with 
the  pure  while,  and  "set  coiuur," 
that  was  prevalent  amoiiest  the  country 
beUci,  there  assembled.  Her  eyes  were 
magnificent — dark  as  midnight,  yet  full 
oflife  and  expression.  Her  jet  black 
hair  cluslcred  in  rich  curls  over  her 
transparent  furehead.  and  one  or  two 
longer  trettes.  strayed  from  beneath  her 
bonnet,  and  almost  touched  her  slender 
waist.  Her  figure  was  not  Ipss  remark- 
able than  her  Tnce ;  it  was  slight  to  the 
very  verge  of  fragility,  yet  so  ehistic 
and  so  gracefully  rounded  that  it  con- 
veyed no  idea  of  delicate  health.  She 
turned  over  the  leaves  of  her  prayer 
book  with  the  airof  one  not  much  ac- 
customed to  use  it,  for  she  generally 
appealed  to  her  husband  to  find  the 
place  she  wanted.  Some  of  the  goad 
people  immediately  set  her  down  lor  a 
dissenter,  and  those  who  were  near  had 
thus  an  opportunity  to  remiirk  her 
hands,  which  were  as  small  and  fairy 
like  as  hands  could  be,  and  utterly  de- 
void of  ornsTnenl,  pave  the  marriage 
ling,  which  shewed  plainly  that  there 
was  no  mistake  as  to  her  idcntit}',  and 
that  this  beaiitiFul  being  was  indeed 
the  wife  of  Joseph  Brookland. 

As  soim  as  the  senice  had  concluded 
tliose  of  the  congregation  with  whom 
Brookland  wai  acquainted,  crowded 
round  him  as  much  from  curiosity  as 
to  coogralulate  him  on  his  marriage. 
Tlioae  who  had  not  this  privilejce  gave 
vent  amongst  themselves  lo  their  won* 
der,  their  conversation  gradually  mer- 

S;ing  into  a  general  reprobation  of  the 
oily  of  Brookland,  in  marrying  a  girl 
■o  young,  and  whose  appearance  be- 
^oke  her  so  little  litted  for  the  sta- 
tion  in  which  be  bitd  placed  her.    But 


despite  tiie  opinion  of  his  neighbours, 
Joseph  Brookland  and  his  young  wife, 
lived  hapjiily  together,  and  the  little 
Constaniia  throve  under  the  kindly 
care  of  her  step-mother,  tike  a  flower 
planted  in  a  genial  soil.  She  was  by 
no  means  abeautirulchild,  but  she  had 
a  WLirm  and  loving  heart,  and  that 
was  enough  to  win  the  affection  of  a 
young  and  enthusiastic  woman,  such  as 
AdeU.  (I  forgot  to  say  that  the  pub- 
lic ufSelwoith  had  been  much  scanda- 
lized by  the  fact  of  Mr*.  Brookland 
happening  10  bearthat romantic  name.) 
She  never  did  one  earthly  thing  that 
the  neighbouring  gossi|>s  accounted 
useful.  She  neither  scolded  her  maids 
nor  superintended  the  dairy,  nor  looked 
after  the  poultry,  unless  the  daily  scat- 
tering of  crumbs  amongst  her  guinea 
fowls  and  bantams,  could  be  classed 
with  the  latter  employment.  Bul  she 
never  wearied  of  little  Constanlia's 
society,  of  playing  with  her,  waiting 
with  her,  working  fur  her,  and  dressing 
her,  certainly  in  a  rather  fantaalic  style, 
when  compared  to  the  other  children 
■round  her,  yet  still  it  was  taiteful  and 
becoming.  She  made  no  pretensions 
to  lady-like  accomplish menta,  but  she 
sometimes  sung  the  sweitest  of  airs  lo 
tl)estrunge<t  ofwords  ;  Few  of  her  songs 
were  English,  and  the  initialed  who 
heard  them  were  convinced,  they  were 
neither  German,  Fretich  or  lialiaa. 
If  any  one  enquired  respecting  them, 
she  would  say  while  the  rich  colour 
deepened  in  her  cheek,  *■  I  learnt 
ibcm  when  a  child,"  and  this  wait  all 
she  could  be  induced  to  say  on  the 
subject.  There  seemed  indeed  much 
mystery  about  this  lovely  siMiiger;  no 
parents,  no  brothers  or  sisters  ever  ap- 
peared  lo  lay  claim  lo  the  hospilalitin 
of  t>ie  Garden  farm,  and  when  Brouk- 
land  was  questioned  as  to  her   maiden 


lubject,  and  the  a 
about  Mrs.  Brookland's  oriiiin  wera 
never  enlirely  cleared  up.  Some  con- 
jectured her  to  be  a  Foreigner,  who  for 
sufficient  reasons  wished  lo  conceal  her 
But   the   most    prevalent 


in  her  v 

dark  complexion,  licr  ignnrani:e  of 
household  alfjirs,  and  the  strange  lan- 
guage of  her  songs,  seemed  to  give 
•ome  colouring  oF  probability.  I  know 
not  how  the  fact  reaUy  stood,  bnt  ■nrely 
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it  nas  not  impotaible  that  a  beautiful 
Bnd  warm  lieartcd  girl,  sliculd  be  born 
ofsiich  u  Block  i  the  only  marvel  was 
that  Jojrpb  Brookland,  should  liavc 
maTried  her. 

Some  persons  did  not  besilate  to  say, 
that  those  amongst  whom  her  childhood 
bad  passed,  had  initiated  her  into  ma- 
KJc  arts,  which  she  had  eiercised  on 
Brookland,  but  in  the  nineicenih  ccn> 
tuary,  such  an  idea  was  not  likely  lu 
gain  any  vcrv  wide  spreud  credence, 
even  in  a  remote  cotintry  pluce  ;  and 
it  was  laughed  to  rtorn  accordingly  by 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  pcuplo 
who  thought  there  was  sufficient  mai;ic 
in  such  eyes,  and  sucb  a  smile  as  Mrs. 
Brooklaiid'e  to  render  a  recourse  to  bu- 
peroatural  assistance  unnecc^aary.  It 
IS  true  the  influence  she  obtained  over 
ber  husband  was  almost  uubouniled.  He 
hnd  never  been  knoun  in  his  genera- 
tion as  a  very  liberal  man,  though  he 
va*  rerajrkable  fur  integrity  ;  but  bis 
fail  young  wife  was  soon  looked  up  to 
by  all  the  poor  of  the  vicinity,  as  tbcir 
certain  bcncructress  in  all  times  of 
sickness  and  Borrow,  and  the  slalwait 
form  «r  Joseph  hinisclf,  might  generally 
be  -scm  escortiuK  her  on  her  errands  of 
mercy,  one  hand  bearing  a  bundle  of 
clothing,  or  basket  of  provisions,  while 
the  other  assisted  his  companion  over 
the  various  diiiiculties  which  abound  in 
our  Tou;,'h  country  paths,  Iflhe  poor 
could  not  entirely  divest  th«nselves 
ofibeidea  that  there  was  a  touch  ofthe 
superhuman  about  their  bcaiilirul  visi- 
tant, tbcy  soon  cejsed  to  associate 
anything  uF  dread  with  her  ima<;e,  but 
rather  looked  up  to  her  as  a  species  of 
guardian  anitel,  than  as  one  who  held 
any  communion  with  the  powers  of 
duikpcss. 

Two  years  thus  passed,  nnd  at  the 
end  of  that  time  Mrs.  Brooklund  gave 
birth  to  a  son,  a  circumstance  which 
would  have  completed  her  husbund's 
happiness,  had  it  not  been  for  the  extreme 
suffering,  and  subsequent  delicacy  of 
healtli,  which  were  the  effects  of  her 
conKnemcnt.  Indeed,  she  never  re- 
covered her  Btrengtli  so  far  as  lo  be 
iirunounced  well  ;  a  painfid  cough  with 
lis  atlenduut  weakiieES.  clung  to  her 
through  a  reni^irkably  severe  winter, 
and  the  following  spring  saw  her  bid 
in  the  grassy  gr^ive.  tliat  so  lew  je^ti 
before  hiid  received  her  predeceisor. 
Her  death  took  a  strange  effect  on 
Brookland  j  ht(  did  not  give  way  to 
any  violent  demonitrRtioa  of  sottowi 


but  he  seemed  like  one  awakened  from 
a  pleasant  dream,  or  as  if  he  was  sud- 
denly released  from  the  power  of  some 
spell  as  irresistible  as  it  was  deliehtful. 
He  was  more  silent  and  reserved"  than 
ever  I  he  had  generally  been  reckoned 
rather  unsocial,  but  now  he  was  almilst 
misanthropic.  He  would  wander  away 
from  home  for  days  at  a  time,  with  no 
companion  but  his  gun  or  his  fishing 
rod,  but  he  brought  homo  little  evi- 
dence that  his  sport  had  been  success- 
ful. Many  could  not  believe  that  he 
felt  his  loss  keenly,  for  he  never  spoke 
about  his  wife  after  the  dav  of  her  fii- 
nera)  ;  and  if  others  alluded  to  her,  he 
either  appeared  unconscious  of  the  drift 
of  their  words,  or  let  the  conversalioa 
drop  altogether.  But  once  or  twice  in 
the  still  midnight,  he  was  found  sitting 
near  lier  grave  ;  and  on  one  occasion, 
the  old  sexton  declared,  that  groans 
and  sobs,  terrible  to  hear,  issued  from 
behind  the  head-stone  that  marked  it, 
a  short  time  before  ho  saw  Joseph 
Brookland  quitting  the  church-yard,  oy 
the  gate  nearest  lo  the  |)lace  where  her 
aslies  reposed.  , 

The  most  remarkable  point  of  his 
conduct  was  his  indilTercnce  about  his 
youngest  child.  He  waa  an  infant  of 
remarkable  beauty,  and  already  pro- 
nounced a  prodigy  of  intelligence  by 
his  nurse  and  the  other  gossips  of  the 
vicinity  ;  but  Brookland  seldom  no- 
ticed liim,  and  sometimes  scarcely  St 
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Constuntia  he  would  occBsionally  be- 
flow  an  affectionate  word  or  a  falbcrly 
kiss  ;  but  the  twy,  whom  many  a  noble 
would  have  been  prouil  lo  call  his  oivn, 
seemed  to  have  liitle  power  to  interest 
his  feelings.  But  in  tne  young  heart  of 
Constantiu  there  was  a  growing  love 
for  the  motherless  boy,  that  promised  to 
mate  up  to  him  the  deficiency  of  W\a 
lather's.  Deprived  of  the  only  mother 
she  remembered,  and  whom  she  had 
loved  belter  than  any  one  else  on  earth, 
her  affeclioiiTitc  nature  naturally  found 
an  object  for  its  tenderness  in  the  help- 
less child  whom  that  lost  mother  hud 
loved  with  a  kind  of  worshiji.  She 
would  Bit  for  hours  by  the  little  Her- 
bert'* cradle — (the  child's  fanciful  niimc 
was  almost  as  great  a  stumbling-block 
to  OUT  villagers,  as  his  mother's  had 
been}— patiently  watehini^  his  slumbers. 
If  he  stirred  she  was  there  to  murmur 
her  childish  songs  till  he  waa  lulled  to 
calmer  sleep  ;  if  he  waked,  beta  was  the 
loiing  smile  that  first    {^eeted  hitn. 
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Young  as  she  ww,  ihe  stood  in  ihe 
place  of  a  mother  to  him  ;  he  n-aa  ibe 
pride  and  delight  oFher  heart,  a  Ireitare 
on  whose  beauty  and  wit,  the  was  oevi'r 
tired  of  expaliatiTig  alter  her  childish 
bahion.  At  ibe  ichool  which  ihe  daily 
attended,  her  cooslant  theme  amon^'st 
her  companions  waa  faer  "  darling  little 
Herbert,*  and  the  moment  her  taslci 
were  completed,  no  temptation  of 
amusement  contd  induce  her  to  remain 
with  them;  she  invariably  hurried  home 
to  reiume  her  seif-impoied  labour  of 
love. 

Aa  she  advanced  In  age,  and  Herbert 
become  capable  of  learning,  it  was  her 
rreateft  pleasure  to  impart  to  him  such 
Knowledge  as  the  acquired   at  school. 


to  read,  than  books  became  hit  constant 
amusement  and  occupation,  and  at  six- 
teen his  affectionate  and  unselfiah  tister 
was  proud  to  own  herself  fairly  out- 
stripped by  her  pupil,  an  urcliin  of  ten. 
Herbert  Braoklana,  now  went  regularly 
to  out  best  "classical  and  commercial" 
school,  where  hit  surprising  quickness 
of  apprehension,  and  eitraoidinary  me- 
mory, caused  him  already  to  be  looked 
upon  as  that  which  he  was  allerwaTds 
universally  accounted,  tAt  tvonder  of  our 

Mennwhile,  Constantia  grew  up  to 
womanhood,  a  most  amiable  and  plea- 
sfaig  Kpecimen  of  her  sei,  certainly 
not  beautiful,  but  endowed  with  a  re- 
markably sweet  disposition,  and  pos- 
sessed of  much  good  common  sense. 
This  last  quality  stood  her  in  much 
Mead,  when  her  father's  sudden  death 
left  her  with  the  farm  on  her  handt, 
and  herself  and  yonng  brother  to  pro- 
vide for  from  very  limited  means.  She 
did  not  wish.  If  the  could  avoid  it,  to 

r't  the  home  of  her  childhood,  but 
feared  her  brother  was  not  a  per- 
son likely  to  entertain  much  relish  for 
farming  ;  she,  therefore,  procured  the 
services  of  a  steady  man,  a  distant  re- 
lative of  her  owu  mother,  to  overlook 
the  affairs  oF  the  esfablislimenl,  till 
time  should  decide  whether  lierbcri, 
or  a  certain  William  Mus^'rave,  who 
had  already  won  a  share  in  her  bSgc- 
lionate  heart,  should  become  the  tenant 
of  it. 

It  was  Herbert's  wish  to  learn  nery 

COuTd  obtain  for  him  the  advantages 
of  education  she  did  do  It,  and  that 
■t  the  opeiue  of  much  pertooal  com- 


fort. But  she  soonsaw  with  apprehen- 
slon,  that  Herbert's  mind  threatened 
to  be  as  volatile  as  it  was  brilliant. 
The  great  characteriiiica  that  distin- 
guislied  her,sleaitinessand  sound  judg- 
ment, were  sadly  wanting  in  him.  He 
had  scarcely  made  any  progress  in  a 
new  study  before  he  fancied  himself 
master  ur  it,  and  turned  his  attentioo 
to  something  else  for  which  he  con- 
ceived be  had  a  more  decided  genius. 
One  time  he  was  certain  that  hewa* 
designed  by  nature  for  a  great  mu«- 
cian.  and  therefore  be  devoted  the 
most  part  of  his  day  to  muNC  only. 
Presently  he  thought  he  had  a  better 

tros[>ect  of  shining  in  some  abstruse 
ranch  of  science,  bought  all  the  works 
that  be  heard  of  on  the  subject,  and 
after  vainly  endeavouring  to  reconcile 
their  cunflictinr  statements,  gave  up 
the  matter  as  frivolous  and  vexatious. 
At  last  he  discovered  that  a  talent 
for  original  composition  was  the  lead- 
ing feature  of  his  mind,  but  he  could 
not  resolve  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  any  one  style.  He  would  give 
himself  exclusively  to  literature,  bat 
he  fell,  or  fancied  within  himself,  a 
TCTsatilily  so  amazing,  that  ho  could 
write  anything  and  everything.  Ro- 
mance and  poetry,  indeed,  formed  his 
principal  reading,  and  be  goigrd  his 
mind,  so  to  apeak,  with  ihem,  devour- 
ing every  volume  of  the  kind  that 
came  in  his  way.  He  really  produced 
some  Very  tolerable  verses,  not  par- 
ticularly original  either  as  !o  style  or 
subject,  but  smooth  and  Bowing,  and 
quite  clear  enoufch  to  establish  him 
at  once  as  the  Village  Wonder.  Peo- 
ple called  to  mind  that  there  bad  el- 
ways  been  something  very  strange 
and  uncommon  about  his  mother — to 
this  they  traced  the  difference  that  ex- 
isted between  him  and  the  other  far- 
mer's sons  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
the  mantle  of  mystery  and  marvel  that 
had  tutroundrd  A  del  a,  seemed  (o  have 
desrended  to  her  only  child. 

Had  Herbert  tirooklund  been  placed 
in  mure  favourable  circumstances,  he 
might,  in  due  time,  have  borne  no 
despicable  name  amongst  the  gilied  of 
our  land.  Judicious  criticism,  and 
wise  training,  mii(hl  have  taught  him 
to  know  where  his  strength  and  where 
his  weakness  lay  ;  might  have  cheeked 
his  self-sufficiency,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  a  character  solid  as  well  at 
shining.  But,  he  had  never  heard  a 
wont  of  impartial  crititisra  io  his  life. 
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The  ichoolniMter  praited  him  beyond 
measoie,  betauae  to  have  educated  auch 
a  penius,  reflected,  as  he  conceived, 
Cieiiit  on  himselfj  the  "(hrce  wise 
men'"  of  our  localUv,  Ihe  vkar,  the 
doctor,  and  the  attorney,  praised  hiia, 
because  (bey  considered  fh.it  he  ai'ghl 
become  a  great  oiaii  in  his  (general ion, 
and  their  own  «od9,  liia  schoolmales, 
might  in  some  vay  or  other,  be  bcoe- 
Gtted  by  it.  The  people  in  (reiiuial 
praiaed  him,  because  the  mnanalea  of 
Ihe  village  illil;  ai^'I  poor  Constunlii 
gate  him  deeper  aud  dearer  [iraise  iliau 
all  the  reel,  because  it  came  from  the 
heart.  She  believed  him  to  he  deitined 
by  Providence  for  some  Honderful 
purpote  ;  she  looked  on  him  as  the 
nrttof  created  beings,  and  she  deemed 

to  nurture  and  develope  the  gift*  be- 
stowed OD  him.  May  she  not  be  for- 
given,  if  the  way  iu  which  i,lie  strove 
to  accomplish  this  object  v/at  dictated 
rather  by  her  partial  sffectioa  than 
anyihinff  else? 

She  began  to  find  that  the  prolits 
of  the  farm  were  scarcely  suncieut 
for  their  maintenance,  Ibr  the  educa- 
tion Herbert  thought  necessary  for 
himself  was  exceedingly  expensive,  to 
tay  nothing  of  the  continual  purcha* 
ses  of  book*  which  he  deemed  it  re- 
quisite to  make.  Conitantia,  there- 
fare,  resolved  to  eke  out  their  means 
by  Iftling  a  part  of  their  house,  that 
portion  of  it  which,  as  1  said  before, 
consisted  of  a  large  parlour  and  bed- 
room. Several  persons  applied  for 
Ibem  after  her  iutcntion  became  known, 
and  she  finally  procured  a  tenant,  who 
promised  to  be  an  eligible  one,  who 
gave  the  most  respectable  references, 
■ud  paid  a  month's  rent  in  advance. 
Hii  name  was  Hardman,  and  being  in 
rather  delicate  heallli,  he  wishi.'d  fur  a 
few  month's  retirement  from  London, 
■here  he  was  employed  as  private  se- 
cretary to  a  nobleman  of  some  celebrity, 
the  Earl  of  E .  He  was  not  hand- 
sonic,  but  rather  interesting  in  his  ap- 
pearance, and  extremely  pre- possessing 
lahis  maooen;  he  was  about  thirty- 
E>e  years  old,  rather  under  tlian  over 
the  middle  height,  and  slightly  made  ; 
his  coupleiion  was  light,  his  fealures 
Ntber  siuail,  but  redeemed  fnim  the 
character  ul  coumunncss  by  ao  ample 
forehead,  slightly  shaded  with  thin 
curling  hair  where  a  sprinkling  of  grey 
*M  already  visible.  His  eyes  were  r#. 
IteiWa  aud  ejipiuiiva  than  hand- 


some ;  his  mouth  well  formed  uid  full 
of  character.  His  address  was  that  of 
a  man  who  had  mixed  much  with  the 
world,  and  seen  a  great  deal  of  its 
higher  classes;  but  his  greatest  charm 
was  his  conversation.  He  had  travel- 
led, had  read  CKtensively,  possessed  a 
good  memory,  and  much  acquired  taste; 
above  all,  he  had  the  art  of  adaptiuc 
his  discourse  to  suit  the  views  and  feet 
iiigs  of  his  listeners.  He  had  mors 
tact  and  skill  than  original  taleot ; 
niiicli  Biiri-Hdiiess,  qultk  insight  into 
character,  and  an  art  of  making  the 
most  of  what  he  knew.  What  marvel 
that  the  siaiple  natives  of  Selworth 
should  set  him  down  as  almost  an  equal 
wondei  with  Herbert  Brookland  him- 
self? 

It  was  strange  that  Coostantia  i)id 
not  like  her  lodger  as  well  as  others 
liked  him.  It  was  for  no  womanly 
reason,  grounded  on  tlia  trouble  be 
gave,  or  the  extra  woik  he  occasioned. 
She  was  the  last  person  in  the  world 
to  ipurmui  over  the  increase  of  her 
household  toils,  especially  when  thej 
were  auormented  in  behalf  of  an  in- 
valid. Besides,  Mr.  Hardman  was  not 
by  any  vtetaa  an  exacting  or  trouble- 
some person,  and  the  servants  were 
loud  in  his  praises,  and  ready  at  any 
time  lo  leave  their  regular  work,  in 
order  to  do  his  bidding.  Coustantia 
was  vexed,  at  herself  for  what  |he 
conceived  lo  be  an  uncbariuble  pr«- 
jiidice  ;  she  tried  to  overcame  it,  the 
ratlier  that  her  brother  and  William 
Uusgntve,  now  har  accepted  lover, 
were  delighted  with  the  new  comer. 
But  the  more  she  strove  against  her 
dislike,  the  stronger  it  seemed  to  grow. 
She  wished  liriy  times  a-day  that  Mr. 
Hardmiin  had  never  come,  or  that  be 
would  go  away  again  i  yet  she  ra- 
priiached  herself  hourly  tor  tka  feel- 
ini;,  and  set  herself  afresh  to  the  twk 
of  subduing  it.  Someliines  aha  thought 
she  had  nearly  succeeded,  but  the  mo- 
ment she  heard  bis  clear  voice  pouring 
forth  his  well-worded  senteqcea,  and 
met  the  glance  of  his  keen  grey  eyt, 
her  antipathy  revived  and  she  sbraok 
from  him  with  increased  disgust.  He 
invariably  treated  hex  with  marked 
politene»4,  but  it  would  not  do.  The 
great  secret  of  his  influence  over  Her- 
bert aud  William  Musgrave,  was  the 
way  in  which  he  managed  to  flatter 
each  ou  points  whereiu  they  vere 
most  accessible  to  flattery;  and  yet 
so  refined  and  coacwled  wu  Uie  doM 
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rendered  hj  ber  seiisibllilr,  mor 
keenly  alive  lo  traiU  in  the  character 
of  other*,  to  nhicii  man's  self-love 
blind*  him.  She  hai  an  instinctive 
perception  of  heartleuneis  when  it 
eiiiti  in  thote  with  whom  she  ii  brought 
into  contact,  however  plausible  uiid 
smooth  their  manners  may  be.  Con- 
■tantia  taw  that  Mr.  Hardman'a  suavity 
did  not  arae  from  real  kindneM  of 
beart.  It  ww  a  habit  auumed  becauie 
of  it!  coavenience  ;  it  wai  more  com- 
fortable to  a  man,  whose  natural  temper 
TKM  neither  irritable  nor  gloomy,  and 
yiho  valued  the  good  opinion  of  the 
world,  becauM  be  fall  it  to  be  more 
advantageous  to  him  lo  maintain  a  fusci- 
natitig  gentlencM  of  manner  than  its 
levene.  He  never  used  a  harili  ei- 
preasion  to  any  one  j  he  had  lomelhing 
pleasant  lo  say  to  every  body,  artd 
Tartly  he  had  hii  reward.  Nobody, 
indeed,  could  Snd  any  particularly  ge- 
nerous or  noble  action  he  bad  ever 
done  to  ground  their  praises  on  ;  but 
moat  people  thonght  him  a  delightful 
person,  ao  amiable,  so  charitable  in  liis 
opinioDt,  and  so  charming  lo  hid  man- 
ners! The/tc/  was,  that  a  mure  cul- 
culating and  selfish  being  than  Wilmot 
Hardman  did  not  eztat.  His  life  vras 
«  continual  train  of  purposes  and  poli- 
cies; no  matter  whether  the  object  tu  be 
achieved  was  small  or  great,  he  never 
«ent  straight  towards  It.  He  would 
have  made  an  eicelknt  diplomatitt. 
The  truth  was  not  in  bim  ;  he  never 
spoke  it  unless  it  happened  to  serve  bit 
purpose  better  than  falsehood.  He 
never  thought  whether  a  thing  was 
right  to  be  said  or  done,  but  whether 
according  to  his  principles  it  was  wise. 
He  was  a  practical  upholder  of  the 
doctrine  of  expediency. 

It  ma;  seem  strange,  that  such  a  per- 
son as  Wilmot  Hardmao  should  have 
taken  the  paius  he  did  to  cultivate  the 
esteem  of  Herbert  Brookland,  a  raw 
naforroed  youth,  without  either  rank 
or  wealth.  But  Mr.  Hardman  knew 
thnt  Herbert  possessed  a  commodity 
vbieh,  if  not  at  all  times  marketable, 
it  always  in  some  degree  valuable — a 
considerable  share  of  genius — and  this 
he  resolved  to  make  available  to  his 
own  advantage.  His  patron.  Lord  E — , 
was  fond  of  being  thought  an  ea- 
coniager  of  riling  talent,  and  an  op- 
portunity of  gratifying  the  great  man't 


"  I  may  oblige  the  Eurl,"  lbou!ht 
the  politic  secretary,  "  and  ttrengtlicn 
my  iutereit  with  him,  by  humouring 
him  in  hi*  whim  ;  and  1  shall  God  a  use, 
I  doubt  not,  in  tlie  gratitude  of  this  lad, 
who,  C'incpited  and  ignorant  as  he  ia, 
h>is  certainly  been  giftod  by  nature  in 
no  common  degree.  He  may  be  of  use 
to  ine  in  Bfi  v  ways,  for  the  lilly  youth, 
silliest  for  this,  possesses  warm  and  eo- 
thu!<ia<tic  feelings,  and  almost  worships 
me  already.  The  sister,  the  cold  proud 
sitter,  it  IS  very  plain  detests  me  j  I 
dare  say  she  does  not  know  why  her- 


■revenge  is  a  dangerous 
and  troublesome  pusslnn  to  eralify,  and 
if  the  brother  is  mine,  I  shall  care  little 
for  the  sister's  indilfcrctice  or  dialike. 
*■  Ah,  my  dear  fellow  I"  as  Herbert  en- 
tered, "  1  have  a  letter  to  read  you  that 
1  think  will  please  you.  You  must  fur- 
give  me,  but  I  could  not  resist  sending 
Siur  lines  on  'SunaeC  to  Lord  E — . 
e  is  delighted  with  them,  and  ei- 
presses  a  great  wish  to  see  and  terve 
the  author.  Never  blush  like  agirl  fjr 
iuch  a  matter,  your  cheeks  will  find 
empliiyment  enough  by  ami  by,  if  ibey 
arc  to  tingle  thus  for  every  scrap  of 
commendnUon  bestowed  on  your  pTi>- 

*'  London  must  be  a  delightful  place," 
sighed  Herbert  absently.  Why  did  he 
think  so  y  Just  on  account  of  the  sin- 
gle breath  of  flattery  which  came  from 
thence,  as  an  odour  from  a  foreign  coun- 
try gives  a  vague  idea  that  it  is  a  lovely 
El.ice.  Hardman  said  nothing  just  then, 
ut  he  smiled,  he  saw  the  inclination 
be  wished  to  cherish  was  already  spiing- 

The  time  for  the  secretary's  depar- 
turo  now  drew  near,  and  Constantia's 

Cleasure  at  the  circumstance  would 
ave  been  great,  had  nut  her  joy  beea 
damped  by  the  eSbrlt  her  lodger  daily 
made  to  persuade  Herbert  to  accom- 
pany him.  Convtantia  was  strongly 
opposed  to  such  a  scheme,  and  yet 
while  she  opposed  it,  she  again  blamed 
herself  as  prejudiced  and  superstitiooa. 
Every  one  pronounced  that  a  more  ad- 
vaolHueous  thing  could  scarcely  befall 
the  Village  Wonder,  than  to  enter  the 
precincts  of  London  snciety,  under  the 
auspices  of  a  man  so  highly  connected 
and  so  wise  as  Mr.  Hardmao.  Even 
oi.r  good  Tioar  Mfjuicsced  in  (be  (ene- 
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TBlopiniDn,  and  observed,  that  doubtleu 
Ihe  opportunity  alTntded  by  Ihisjnurney 
w<i)  a  merrirul  Hrrangemeiit  of  Provi. 
dence  to  pUce  the  talenis  or  Brociktand 

in  a  sphere  where  thty  would  ahine  to 
.  advuatage.  What  could  poor  Cult* 
Btiniia  do  against  euch  a  torrent  of 
opinion  ?  She  earned  bJl  culd  thanks 
when   the   ventured    to   interpusc   her 


luiiscl 


the 


William  MusKravehimsetr  seemed  hurt 
at  the  munner  in  which  she  strove  to 
prevent  her  brother's  scce|itKnCR  oF 
Hardnian's  offers,  and  there  was  nothing 
Tor  hrr  to  do  hut  to  follow  the  example 
or  her  sex  in  genpral,  and  to  submit. 
Diiter,  bitter  were  the  tears  that  coursed 
doirn  her  placid  cheek  as  she  sat  alone 
•rtertlie  departure  of  her  brother  i  for 
Herhert  wuidil  go,  and  go  he  did. 

Hatdman  was  loo  murh  a  man  of 
this  world,  lo  intrudiice  the  country 
youth  at  ODce  to  his  somevrhat  fastidu- 
ous  iiatron.  He  procured  bim  lodgiofis 
near  his  ovD,  fur  though  a  daily  alteud- 
■nt  at  Lord  E.'s.  Hardniau  did  not 
reside  in  (he  family.  He  made  him 
acquainted  first  uiih  two  or  three  liter- 
■ry  underling  hangers  on  of  his  own, 
who  taking  their  cue  from  him,  fed  ilic 
growing  vanily  of  pour  Brookland  with 
every  species  uf  flalterv,  direct  iind  im> 
plied.  He  wailakco  into  parties  com- 
posed principally  of  second  or  third  rate 
aulhoiB,  where  he  was  cried  up  as  au 
eighth  wonder  of  the  world,  fur  Wilmot 
Hardwaii  was  a  Triton  amongst  these 
niionows,  and  his  voice,  of  course,  ruled 
theirs. 

There  was  one  individual,  howerer, 
irho  nevprjoined  in  the  adulation  that 
was  so  injudiciously  heaped  upon  the 
youthful  aspirant  ;  yet  Heibert  soon 
ii'lt  us  if  lie  vi-ould  rather  have  had  one 
•pproving  word  from  thut  quarter  than 
■II  the  iocense  he  was  receiving.  Yet 
ihit  person  was  not,  as  some  of  my  fair 
readers  arc  perhaps  anticipating,  a 
young  and  beautiful  member  of  lhi?ir 
own  gentle  sci.  Grey  hairs,  wrinkles, 
a  hard  sarcastic  voice,  a  qudint  dreis, 
and  a  inaDner  generally  rungli  and  un- 

fleasant,  characterised  Mr.  Daveril, 
le  was  Ihe  editor  of  a  literary  journal 
of  some  metit  i  he  had  been  in  Ihe  pro- 
fession all  his  life;  he  had  grown 
tolerably  indeperidenl — a  rare  thing  for 
an  editor — and  he  valued  nobody.  He 
had  one  ilrange  virtue  in  a  ciilic,  in>- 

(lartialily.  With  a  taste  reliued  lO 
istidiouinesa,  and  extreme  correctnet* 
of  judgment,  uqiuied  by  oluny  yean 


practice  in  the  art  of  c 
works  were  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  his 
approbation.  He  had  a  temper  soured 
by  an  early  disappoiuimcnt,  and  more 
by  the  sharp  encounters  in  which  he 
had  been  frequently  engaged  with  his 
contemporaries.  Even  H^rdman  stood 
a  little  >n  awe  of  him.  He  (;ame  into 
the  ciicle  over  which  that  gentleman 
presided,  of  his  own  accord — he  could 
not  welt  be  excluded,  for  his  well-known 
name  waia  constant  ticket  of  admission 
into  all  places  and  companies  He 
seemed  superior  lo  all  around  him ; 
particularly  lo  those  who,  like  most  of 
Hardmaii's  aESnclales.  could  not  yet 
afford  to  snap  their  fingers  at  criticism. 
Herbert  was  early  informed  that  he 
mnsi  be  a  prodigious  favourite  with 
Mr.  Daveril,  for  on  being  shown  some 

Eociry  of  <iur  hero's  C'lmposilinn.  he 
ad  hummed  aaiUh  rugged  his  shoulders 
as  he  glaiired  over  it,  pronounced  it 
**  no  great  things,"  but  concluded  by 
saying,  "if  they  would  give  him  a  copy 
he  miuht  perltaps  suine  diiy  fill  up  an 
odd  comer  in  h>s  paper  with  it."  Brook- 
land  was  half  inclined  Co  refuse  a  re- 
quest «o  ungraciously  made,  but  was 
overruled  by  bin  advisers.     The  verses 

were   sent  to  the Gazette;  they 

appeared  in  the  very  next  number; 
tliey  were  copied  into  the  country 
papers,  with  notes  and  comments  such 
as  Ddveiil  would  nut  havo  put  in  Aii 
journal  for  the  world  ;  and  Herbert 
jumped  ut  once  lo  ihe  conclusion  that 
fortune  waa  made,  and  his  reputation 
established  for  ever.  Conslantia  was 
delighted,  when  a  letter  fnim  her  bro- 
ther, containing  an  account  of  his  suc- 
cess and  his  bright  anticipations  for  Ihe 
,  future,  reached  her,  accompanied  by  a 
copy  of  his  verses  actually  in  print. 
She  owned  lo  herself  thutshe  had  been 
wrung  in  her  former  view  of  her  bro- 
ther's position;  and  she  confessed  as 
much  lo  Musgrave,  whn,  such  is  the 
pride  of  man,  loved  her  all  the  belief 
lor  the  concession.  She  felt  verjr 
proud  of  Herbert ;  and  yet,  even  yet 
in  her  solitary  hours,  she  did  Dot  leel 
quite  easy  about  him. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  Gnd  a  hand- 
somer youth  than  Herhert  Brnokland 
looked  on  the  evening  ot  his  introduc- 
tion at  E house.    I  have  already 

said  that  he  was  remarkably  beautllul 
in  childhood,  and  us  a  young  man  he 
retained  much  of  that  beauty,  expanded 
and  ennobled,  of  course,  by  years,  and 
the  growth  of  the  mind  that  gave  lo 
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macb  esprcMion  to  bii  coantenuice. 
He  inheiileJ  the  piercing  dark  eye)  of 
his  molher  :  ber  rsTen  hnir,  her  ricli 
compiexioTi,  and  her  peculiar  smile  i 
while  his  height  resembled  hii  Tuther's, 
thojeh  bi«  lijfure  wu  uiore  gracefully 
moulded.  Hi>  TuTeliead  wai  nhite  and 
ample,  and  his  hUrk  curl»  were  bo 
arranged  ai  to  display  it  to  the  best 
adranlage.  He  bad  anticipated  the 
Ikihion,  lince  (o  prevalent  amongst 
young  poets,  and  his  faiiltlesi  throat 
waa  revealed  above  the  inowy  collar, 
left  loose  and  open  atouod  it.  Hodi^ 
and  the  expectation  of  pleasure  illu- 
mined hit  face,  and  danced  in  bia  eyea  j 
for  hii  wua  u  iptjit  undarkeiied  at  yet 
by  the  clouda  of  this  world's  earo. 
Hard  man  called  for  him  at  his  lodeinga, 
and  as  he  looked  ou  his  prot£;j£.  a 
feeling  akin  to  envy  passed  over  bis 
mind.  How  fresh  and  fearless  and 
^1'id  that  unworldly  being-  appeared! 
But  lie  stilled  that  vi-^ionary  emotioD 
by  a  ihou^bt  more  natural  to  occur  to 
one  like  liim.  He  wus  the  very  person 
the  Earl  would  like  to  patronise  ;  auii 
even  ihougb  Herbert  should  interest 
more  than  himself  for  a  time,  aas  it 
not  all  to  his  own  advantage  that  he 
should  doBU?  If  any  symptom  that 
the  youth's  influence  h  orked  unfavourti- 
bly  fur  him  should  appear,  it  was  easy 
to  effect  his  rcrooval  ftom  the  Earl's 
good  graces.     So  he  greeted  Brookland 

f;aily  ;  congratulaled  him  ot)  his  good 
Doks,  and  they  set  forth  together. 

The  Earl  of  E—  was  a  nobleman 
exceedingly  resembling  other  common- 
place noblemen,  except  that  he  had  a 
shade  more  of  real  literary  taste  than 
is  usually  to  be  found  amongst  those  of 
his  class.  His  family  consisted  oF  his 
countess,  his  only  son  Lord  Wildin^r, 
and  three  daughters.  As  he  had  his 
iirototyiies  amongst  other  earls,  so  his 
lady  had  hers  amongst  other  counlesfes. 
She  was  verging  on  fifiy,  tall,  and  raiber 
emhonpt/inl,  and  by  the  usual  aids  of 
inuge,  feathers,  satin,  blonde,  and 
Jewellery,  still  passed  for  a  fine-looking 
woman.  She  was  reckoned  an  ex- 
emplary personage,  fur  she  had  no 
pariicular  vices,  neither  gambled  nor 
flirted,  spent  no  more  than  her  allow- 
ance, aad  bad  married  off  two  very 
pretty  orphan  nieces  and  well  loo,  just 
in  the  nick  of  time  before  her  own 
daughten  came  out.  Lord  Wilding 
was  a  young  gentleman  with  a  good 
person,  BeTce-Tookijig  moustache,  and 
nopuiiculat  bniiju.  The  young  ladies 
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without  exbibitinff  any  rerjr  itriking 
differenee  from  the  common  kind  of 
well-bred,well-educatedgirls,«erevGry 
dissiniilar  from  each  other.  Lady  Jane, 
the  eldest  of  the  ([lacps,  was  a  blue  and 
a  geniimentalist.  She  had  lived  twenty- 
five  vearu  in  the  world  without  oblaiu- 
ing  tnut  desirable  thing  "an  establish- 
ment," and  ahe  felt  a  good  deal  of  as- 
tonishment, andperbaps  a  little  mortili- 
caiion,  in  cooaeqaence  thereof.  L»d^ 
Francra,  the  next  in  order,  was  what  is 
usually  termed  "  a  very  sensible  young 
vroinaa,"  She  sever  read  novels,  she 
pit  through  an  immensity  of  useful  and 
ornamental  necdie-wnrk ;  she  was  a 
great  theorist  abuuL  the  domestic  eco- 
nomy of  the  poor,  and  talked  learnedlr 
upon  the  corn-laws.  She  saw  no  ad- 
vautage  in  over- educating  the  people; 
she  doubted  whether  steam  was  aa  nae- 
ful  an  invention  as  many  suppose,  and 
she  disliked  all  ncwjirojrcts.  Shewas 
engaied  to  her  cousin.  Viscount  Ster- 
linsham,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Dunder- 
dale,  Hitb  the  approbation  of  all  her 
relations,  and  not  being  troubled  with 
any  keen  sensibilities,  passed,  as  I  have 
said,  Ibr  a  miracle  of  prudence  and  good 
sense.  Ncitlier  of  these  two  ladies 
were  reckoned  handsome  i  the  mu«t 
that  could  be  said  of  them  was,  that 
when  dressed,  they  were  genteel,  nice- 
looking  girls.  The  beauty  of  tbe  family 
was  the  voungesi  daughter.  Lady 
Clarissa,  vno  was  also  a  boundless  co- 
quette. Perhaps  to  call  her  a  beautv 
was  too  much  j  but  she  was,  undoubted- 
ly, a  very  pretty  (ilrl,  with  a  peach-like 
complexion,  a  profuBlan  of  fiiir  hair, 
laughing  blue  eyes,  and  a  faultless 
mouth  and  teeth.  She  was  somewhat 
below  the  middle  siie,  and  she  might 
have  been  pronounced  rather  too 
plump,  but  ber  shoulders  were  so  fair 
and  dimpled,  that  nobody  could  find 
fault  with  Ihrir  proportions.  She  had 
nnthing  in  commou  with  ber  sisters. 
She  adored  poetry,  and  turned  overall 
the  new  novels,  and  haled  blues  and 
prudes  above  all  things.  She  was  as 
far  removed  from  the  pretensions  of 
Lady  Jane  to ''  briiness  of  thought  and 
feeling,"  us  she  w»s  from  the  matter-of- 
fact  prosing  of  Lady  Frances.  Insliorl, 
she  was  a  good-natured,  inconsiderate, 
silly  little  girl, a  great  9irt,and  possessed 
of  unbounded  vanity.  Slie  bad  a  parti- 
cular aptitude  to  fall  in  love,  without 
any  regard  to  the  station  the  olgect 
ol  ber  whim  might  hold ;  but  fortunately 
this  indisciction  waa  balanced  bf  an 
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3ual  aptiEude  to  fall  out  of  it  agaio, 
ilch  prevented  lier  friends  feeling 
much  anxiety  on  the  «ul>jecl.  When 
and  where  the  cho^e,  she  could  be  (be 
most  delighirul  of  human  beings,  and 
she  oflenest  chose  to  be  so  to  some  one 
fiivoured  moHal,  while  almost  ever/ 
body  else  in  the  room  was  setting  iier 
down  as  frivolous  and  dlsaer ee able- 
She  had  a  tolerable  voice,  and  hadbeeo 
taught  to  make  the  most  ofit ;  and  she 
had  a  peculiar  skit)  in  selecting  such 
songs  as  suited  it,  and  of  which  the 
words  would  admit  the  introduction  of 
a  good  deal  of  expression.  She  had 
formed  seven  or  eight  serious  atlach- 


e  of  the 


happy  objects  of  them  were  peculiarly 
eligible  as  tnatchee,  she  had  never  yet 
permitted  a  swain,  however  favoured. 


il  step  of 


to  "papa."  Her  lady  mother, 
time,  felt  no  uneasiness  at  her  niria' 
lions,  which  she  knew  well  would  never 
terminate  in  a  Serious  engagement,  (for 
the  fair  Clarissa  herself  was  not  without 
a  spice  of  this  world's  wisdom  in  her 
composition.)  but  went  on  her  own 
nay,  arranging  her  plans  with  the  ut- 
most skill  fur  the  aiuinment  of  the 
grand  object  that  was  uppermost  in  her 
wishes,  namely,  the  union  of  her 
youngest  daughter  with  Viscount  Heri- 
tage, the  licnest  and  ugliest  bachelor 
in  the  peerage.  It  was  to  this  family 
circle,  augmented  only  by  a  few  very 
intimate  friends,  that  Herbert  Brook- 
land  was  introduced. 

The  earl  received  the  young  author 
with  a  gracious  air  of  proieclion  and 
patronage,  and  Lord  Wilding  bowed 
absently  to  the  visitant,  and  five  mi- 
nutes aiter,  suddenly  commenced  staring 
at  him  through  his  glass,  as  if  he  were 
only  at  that  moment  first  aware  of  his 

Sresence.  The  counter  and  the  ladles 
ane  and  Frances  scarcely  spoke  to 
him  1  the  former,  because  she  did  not 
approve  altogether  of  her  lord's  way  of 
bringing  plebeians  into  her  society, 
merely  because  they  hnd  the  knack  uf 
stringing  verses  together;  and,  in  their 
several  ways,  they  had  made  up  their 
minds  no/  to  like  the  stranger;  Lady 
Jane,  because  his  poetry,  being  princi- 
pally descriplive,  did  not  suit  her  no- 
lions  of  the  mystical  and  grand  ;  end 
Lady  France;,  because  she  considered 
■II  poets  as  idle,  and  worthless  cutn- 
berers  of  the  earth.  Herbert  felt  out 
of  pUce,  and  was  on  the  point  of  set- 
ting tbeoi  hU  down  u  aisagreeoble, 


with  the  exception  of  the  earl,  who  had 
paid  him  two  or  three  set  compliments 
on  his  entrance  ;  but  Lady  Clarissa  in- 
terposed her  sweet  voice,  rnodulated 
even  more  sweetly  than  usual,  and  her 
smile,  that  so  few  could  resist,  and  in 
the  course  uf  an  hour,  Herbert  had  re- 
versed his  judgment,  and  registered 
the  party  in  his  heart  as  little  less  than 
augels,  and  the  mansion  in  — —  Square 
as  paradise  itself. 

How  rapidly  that  evening  Beeted  by 
for  Brookland,  as  he  talked  with  Lady 
Clarissa  on  all  his  own  favourite  themes 
— books,  music,  pictures,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  outer  world — and  read  in 
her  liquid  blue  eyes  an  asseni  to  every 
propoaitiun  he  put  forward,  while  her 
commonest  words  were  clothed  iu  ho- 
nied tones,  that  made  them  seem  like 
the  breathings  of  celestial  melody.  And 
as  he  sat  in  a  lighted  recess,  loolting, 
with  her,  over  a  volume  of  line  prints, 
she  knelt  on  a  silken  cushion  beside 
him,  her  eli>ow  resting  on  the  table, 
her  rich  light  tresses  falling  over  tbe 
fair  hand  that  supported  her  cheek,  and 
her  beautiful  eves  turned  full  on  his,  as 
he  commrnted  on  the  plates  before 
them.  Oh,  moments  of  delicious  rap- 
ture— the  first  bright  outguahing  of  (he 
fountain  of  passion  iu  the  youthful 
poet's  heart  I  A  world  of  enchant- 
ment seemed  suddenly  opened  before 
his  dazxled  eyes,  and  he  conversed  with 
the  brightest  of  its  deniiens. 

"  What  a  miserably  dull  evening  tre 
have  had,"  said  Lady  Jane,  when  our 
hero  had  mude  his  adieui.  "  How  dif- 
ferent from  the  feasts  of  reason  and 
the  flow  of  soul  wc  used  to  have  when 
poor  St.  Kltts  was  alive  1'' 

Mr.  St.  Kitts  was  a  Creole,  who 
wrote  poems  after  Lady  Jane's  own 
heart — -a  happy  compound  of  the  most 
mystic  of  Shelley's  incomprehensibi- 
lities, mingled  with  a  good  deal  of 
sneering  at  the  world,  and  all  that 
therein  is,  in  the  style  of  Byron.  He 
had  been  picked  up  by  the  earl  from 
nobody  knew  where,  and  had  died  of 
a  cold  winter,  and  two  severe  reviews, 
several  months  before. 

"  It  was  fully  as  pleasant  as  I  ex- 
pected," observed  Lady  Frances  -,  "  I 
did  not  took  for  rational  conversation, 
and,  therefore.  I  was  not  disappointed  ; 
besides,  Mr.  Hardman  was  giving  me 
some  Vdluable  information  about  the 
game. laws,  which  helped  to  pass  tbe 
time  tolerably." 

"  Now,  1  tbiuk  it  hai  been  a  most 
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(leltglitful  evening,"  taid  Lady  Clarissa, 
ber  blue  eyt»  ilanciiifr  inischievuu»1y  u 
nhe  ipoke.  Tor  >hc  had  made  a  fresh 
conqnetl,  and  waa  quite  aware  of  it ; 
and  without  aoy  Kiah  to  inSlct  nuiii  on 
poor  Brooklanif,  the  was  pleased  at  ihii 
new  proof  of  the  power  of  her  clianiw. 
She  went  to  her  pillow  that  aight  with 
an  untouched  heart,  and  an  untroubled 
couKience,  and  *he  drmmt  of  roiet 
and  cottt^et,  iningled  with  viviont  of 
ditimonda  and  an  opera  box,  and  uiilf 
awaked  afl  the  was  ordering;  a  (plendid 
troutteait  from  the  Maradon  of  tne  day. 
She  never  gave  henelf  much  trouble 
■bout  tlic  reelings  of  other*,  aiid  ahe 
neither  knew  nor  cared  that  Herbert 
■pent  a  ileepleai  night.  In  touing  re<t- 
leaaly  on  hia  bed,  end  trying  to  conjure 
up  her  lovely  image  before  hia  feveriih 

Again  and  again,  waa  Herbert  a 
gneat  at  E  Houae,  and  by  degree* 

grew  into  favour  with  the  three  ladies, 
who  at  first  had  treated  hioi  coldly. 
He  waa  ao  nai/  and  inexperienced  i  so 
ready  to  oblige,  aud  to  handsome  and 
cheerful,  that  it  was  almatt  impaaiible 
not  to  like  hiin.  But  tbli  genul  thaw 
by  DO  means  eitcnited  to  Lord  Wild- 
ing, who  continued  aa  una[i[jroachable 
aa  ever,  and  even  began  to  join  a  ha- 
tred of  Herbert  to  hU  cuniempl  fur 
bim  aa  an  inferior.  He  cuuld  not  help 
owning  to  himself  that  BrooLland  was 
"  a  deuced  gof>d-looking  fellow,  fur  a 
country  bouby,"  and  this  fact  militated 
greatly  againat  hia  peace.  Thrre  was 
a  certain  Mifi  Cranaley,  a  city  heiress, 
lalcly  tranajilanted  to  thia  niore  eivil- 
iied  quarter  of  the  Inwnj  and  for  this 
lady  Lord  Wilding  designed  the  honor 
of  a  marriage  with  himself. 

"  The  fellow  is  such  a  fool,  he  does 
not  see  it,"  soliloquized  the  noble  lord- 
ling  ;  "but  I  can  read  the  look  a  and 
sighs  of  the  Cransley  girl  better  than 
he  does,  and  whether  he  makes  an  ad- 
vantage of  it  or  not,  it  \e  equally  un- 
lucky for  me,  if  the  foolish  woman  lets 
her  fancy  for  him  gain  alicnglh.  Of 
course,  my  chance  of  her  is  not  worth 
a  stiver,  in  that  case;  for  she  is  con- 
founded obstinate  and  independent,  and 
I  know,  has  declared,  o*er  and  over, 
again,  that  ahe  will  marry  to  ]>lea9o 
herself,  withiiut  the  lca>l  reg:irit  to 
either  wealth  or  atatiun.  I  uiust  get 
my  aiatera  tii  keep  him  out  of  htr  way, 
when  ahe  comes  here." 

Hardman,  meanwhile,  was  glorying 
in  (he  lucceu  of  bis  tcbeme  ;  for  the 
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earl  was   perpetually  praising  Brook- 
land,  and  thanked  hia  secretary  for  in- 
troducing such  a  treaiure  to  hi*  notice. 
"  The   girl*  and  Lady  E  could 

not   get  on   without  him  ;  he  waa  *o 

Cleasdnt,  so  amusing,  so  useful  ;  indeed, 
e  (the  earl)  had  been  thinking  whe- 
ther he  could  not  manage  to  serve  both 
his  young  acquaintance  and  his  older 
adberenl  at thesametinie.  Bethought 
of  taking  Brookland  for  his  secretary 
and  librarian,  and  making  up  the  loss 
to  Hardman.  by  the  gift  of  a  situation 
of  far  superior  emolument,  which  he 
pipected  would  shortly  be  vacant.  No- 
thing could  have  given  Hardman  great- 
er satisfaction  than  such  an  arrange- 
ment. He  had  been  manieuvring  to 
secure  the  promise  of  that  very  place, 
without  plainly  asking  fur  it  -,  and  here 
it  was  actually  oRereJ  to  his  accept- 
ance. How  he  applauded  himself  for 
the  sharp  foresight  that  had  delected  in 
Brookland  a  stepping-stone  to  promo- 
tion  I  But  the  place  waa  not  at  liberty 
yet;  and  fur  some  little  time,  he  must 
be  contented  with  things  aa  they  were. 
Meantime,  our  Village  Wonder  was 
accounted  more  and  more  of  a  wonder 
in  his  native  place.  He  published  a 
thin  hot-pressed  volume  of  poetry, 
which  (the  author  being  known   as  a 

prute);^  of  Lord  E '*,]   was  lauded 

tolheskiealnmost  of  ihe  popular  jour- 
nals, especially  in  those  nhose  politics 
coincided  with  the  eail'a.  Not  ao,  the 
periudicul  under  the  rule  and  guidance 
of  Mr.  Daveril.  ''  He  be^ed  leave  to 
dilTcr  from  hia  reajiccied  contempo- 
raiies,  who  had  discovered  the  exsence 
of  Homer,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton  in 
the  present  volume.  He  considered  it 
the  work  of  a  clever  yuung  man  ;  but 
of  one  inexperienced  and  unskilled  in 
hia  art.  Heahould  siy,  that  with  tome 
tolerable  ideas,  anil  smooth  versifica- 
lion,  it  showed  an  utter  want  ot  taste, 
judgment,  and  correctness  uf  compOii- 
tiun.  He  doubted  nut,  that  painstak- 
ing, in  the  coutae  of' years,  might 
enable  the  anthur  to  produce  a  volume 
belter  than  the  present,"  with  more  to 
the  same  effect,  Herbert  was  inclined 
to  be  tolerably  sal  is  Red  that  the  notice 
of  hi*  work  coulained  nothing  worse, 
when  he  considered  who  wrule  it ;  but 
Lady  Clarissa  wa*  vehement  in  her  Id- 
difiDalion  whcti  she  read  it,  declaritig 
it  to  be  a  xosi  unjust  and  imf<iir  criti- 
cism ;  and  bow  could  the  noet  think 
otherwise  than  she  did '(  Hi*  whole 
heart  tras  ben,  and  lived  only  in  her 
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■mile — Tain  end  preanmptuoiit  as  wu 
that  heart,  she  viu  not  worthy  or  to 
unreserved  a  gift. 

There  was  to  he  a  splendid  bail  at 

E House,  and   on   the  preccdinjf 

morning,  Herbert  had,  as  usual,  heen 
loilerin^  away  his  lime  in  [he  society 
of  the  young  ladies,  and  as  he  quitted 
(he  room,  he  heard  Lady  Jane  observe, 

••  What  a  delighirul  thing  that  Cla- 
rissa should  have  taken  such  »  liking  to 
Herbert  1' 

He  heard  no  more.  Had  the  con- 
clusion Kf  the  sentence  reached  him, 
be  would  not  have  returned  to  his  lodg- 
ings in  such  a  deliriuoi  of  hiippinets  as 
he  did.  Lady  Jane's  words  were  al 
follows  :— 

»  What  a  delightful  thing  that  Cla- 
risM  should  have  taken  such  a  fancy  to 
Herbert !     She  has  looked  ten   times 

Sirettier  and  mare  »niiiiated  since  she 
ound  such  a  flirtatiuii  to  amuse  her  ; 
and  I  do  not  think  that  that  slow,  stu- 
pid Lord  Heritage  would  have  pro- 
posed yet,  it'  she  had  not  played  the 
poet  so  cleverly  against  him.' 

There  was  a   brilliHiit   assemblage 

that  evening  at  E Hiiijse.    In  the 

words  of  the  nf^xt  day's  paper  "  Some 
hundreds  of  diitingui&hcd  la^'hionables 
were  present.  The  whole  of  the  noble 
■uile  of  rooms  was  lighted  Op,  and 
that  long  vista  of  splendour  termiualed 
at  each  end  in  an  apdrlmcnt  filled  up 
■s  a  conservatory,  and  crowded  with 
the  rarest  exotics,  whose  delicious  fra- 
grance gushed  liberally  forth  and  scen- 
ted the  nhole  radiant  atmosphere." 
Yes,  and  in  one  of  those  bowers  of 
beatily  a  richer  incense  had  doncd  out 
like  those  fliiwer  scents  to  be  wasted 
on  the  failhlrss  air.  It  was  there  that 
the  passion  of  Herbert  Brookland  Stst 
fouod  a  voice. 

Lady  Clarissa  had  complained  of 
beat,  and  Brookland  having  been  de- 
sired by  Lady  E.  to  take  her  into  the 
wr,  drew  her  hand  under  his  arm  and 
led  her  into  one  of  the  conscrsa- 
torles.  She  appe:ired  extremely  faint, 
and  leaning  heavily  upon  him,  she  mur- 
mured ■  request  that  he  would  open 
the  window,  which  was  veiled  from 
the  observation  of  those  without  the 
apjrtmeot  hy  a  hifih  stand  filled  with 
pLntt.  Behind  this  lenfy  screen  they 
stood,  and  as  BioukUnd  unclosed  the 
window,  a  flood  of  clear  moonlight 
streamed  in,  and  fell  full  on  the  figure 
of  Lady  Cltuiasd.tingiDg  her  pure  white 
forehead,  and  the  light  cuiU  that  tiem- 
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bled  in  the  fresh  night  wind  with  sll- 
Tcry  lustre.  Then  could  Herbert  no 
longer  command  his  feelings.  He 
caught  her  hand,  and  slaking  on  one 
knee,  murmured — 

"  Brightest — loveliest — dearest — say 
you  do  not  despise  me  1' 

There  is  something  in  the  avowal  of 
a  true  and  deep  passion,  which  is  agi- 
tating to  its  object,  let  her  be  beaitlesi 
and  selfish  as  she  will.  Lady  Clarissa 
stood  mute  and  abashed ;  the  colonr 
deepened  in  her  chetk,  and  something 
very  like  tears  swelled  into  her  eyes. 
She  liked  Brookland ;  perhaps,  her 
predilection  for  him  was  nearer  to  real 
alfeclion  than  any  she  had  ever  known  t 
she  liked  to  flirt  with  him  ;  she  wished 
him  to  love  her,  but  she  did  nol  wish 
him  to  tell  her  so.  She  feared  that  a 
crisis  had  come,  which  could  onl^ 
terminate  in  one  way — the  loss  of  bis 
society.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  her 
that  some  one  entered  the  room  with 
a  message  from  Lady  E — ,  who  wished 
to  speak  to  her  daughter.  Lady 
Clarissa's  selT'posscssion  returned  in  a 
momenl — the  spirit  of  coquetry  re- 
vived— she  half-returned  the  pressure 
of  the  poet's  hand  ere  she  disengaged 
her  own  ;  and,  alas  that  eyes  beaming 
ao  benignly  should  have  conveyed  such 
deliberate  falsehood  I 

At  the  time  these  events  were  pro- 
ceeding, I  was  paying  a  visit  to  my 
native  place,  and  was  requested  by 
Constantia  Brookland  to  call  on  her 
brother  in  town,  for  the  purpose  of 
arranging  with  him  respecting  the 
painting  of  his  likeness,  wliich  she 
much  wished  to  possess.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  he  gave  me  two  sittings, 
but  the  portrait  was  doomed  to  re- 
main unhnished,  and  at  the  time  his 
family  might  have  wished  to  obtain  it, 
even  in  its  imperfect  state,  I  wa* 
absent  from  Enjildnd.  It  would  have 
been  a  useless  renewing  of  sad  memo- 
ries to  have  sent  it  to  them  ailer  my 

Certainly  Lady  Clarissa  was  a  prac- 
tised coquette.  For  a  fortnight  al^er 
that  eventful  evening,  she  managed  to 
deceive  Herbert  into  the  belief  that  his 
love  was  returned,  while,  at  the  same 
time  she  never  guve  him  an  (i|>portuiiity 
of  speaking  to  her  alr.ne,  even  for  a 
moment.  Day  after  diiy  he  called,  in 
the  hope  that  he  should  be  alile  to 
renew  bis  suit ;  for  I  liave  said  before 
that  his  vanity  was  great,  and  though 
be  Mw  many  oifficuluei  in  hi*  way,  Ui 
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lelf-loTe  tBi^bt  bim  to  belicTe  that 
they  were  Dot  insurmoun table.  His 
ideas  or  the  world  had  been  principally 
gathered  from  romanco,  wherein  fair 
and  noble  dames  were  continually 
blling:  in  love  with  knighti,  pagea,  and 
squires  of  low  decree,  and  marrying 
them  to  boot,  and  ne  thought  that  the 

Ereient  wae  a  aimilar  caie,  and  mieht 
ave  a  limitar  termination.  But  \\i 
bir  torrnealor  wa«  not  willing  hia  sua- 
penae  should  terminate,  whilst  she 
conid  prevent  it.  Her  mother  and 
■liters,  or  female  Trieiida,  were  alwaji 
with  her,  and  she  never  now  Tolun- 
teered  a  aon^  in  the  music  room,  or 
the  inspection  of  ■  drawing:  iu  her 
boudoir,  as  ahe  had  done  in  days  gone 
by.  Scarcely  able  to  judge  whether 
he  was  most  oappy  or  miserable,  Her- 
bert passed  day  after  day,  still  hoping 
when  he  arose  in  the  morning,  that 
this  agitating  slate  of  things  would  be 
changed  before  night.  He  attempted 
two  or  three  letters  to  his  enchantreas, 
but  never  could  compose  one  (o  his 
satiafaction,  and  therefore  never  aent 
them. 

He  wai  sauntering  along street 

one  morning  a  little  before  the  time  of 

his  daily  call  at  E ■  Houae,  when 

he  chanced  to  meet  Daveril.  There 
was  a  cynical  smile  on  the  critic's  lip, 
aa  he  extended  two  stiff  fingers  to- 
wards Braoklaod,  and  yet  there  was 

pity  than  any  it  had  worn  for  years. 

"  So,  my  young  gentleman,"  cried 
he.  "Isupposeyou  are  going  philan- 
detingtohislordahip'a  as  usual.    Well, 

"    ''  's  all  very  well  while  it  lasta  ; 


but   I  am  afraid  ] 


will   I 


but  perhaps  jov  are  prelty  well  tired 
of  it  by  this  time,  so  it  will  rather  be  a 
telicftnaD  otherwise." 

"  Herbert  gased  on  him  In  astomah- 
ment;  the  words  conveyed  no  diallact 
meaning  to  him,  and  yet  their  import 
waa  evidently  disagreeable.  He  re- 
quested an  explanation  of  Mr.  Daveril'a 
meaning. 

"  Why  you  don't  mean  to  say,"  said 
the  critic,  astonished  in  bis  turn — "you 
do  not  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  do  not 
know  that  Ibe  pretty  Lady  Clarissa, 
who  flirts  with  you  so  outrageouslv,  is 
engaged  to  that  hideous  Lord  Heri- 
tage. You  surely  are  not  walking 
blindfold  amongst  the  traps  and  pitfalls 
of  this  precious  portion  of  the  world  1 
Surely  yen,  witn  your  tdentt,  (Ibr  I 


will  not  deny  that  you  have  talents, 
though  you  don't  know  how  to  manage 
them)  have  not  seriously  set  yourself 
to  chase  such  a  minbow  as  the  ambi- 
tion to  attach  to  yourself  such  a 
coquette  as  Lady  Clarissa  I  If 
you  have  been  deludnl  into  such  a 
rbol's  paradise,  be  thankful  to  me  for 
dispelling  it  for  you,  or,  at  any  rdte^ 
preparing  you  a  little  for  the  awaken- 
ing Ihat  1  know  must  come  i" — and  the 
editor   hurried  away  without   another 

:  "I  cannot  longer  bear  this  suspense,* 
said  Herbert  to  himself,  as  he  pursued 
hia  walk  ;  "  1  niuit  know  the  worst, 
and  that  immediately:  this  anuotu 
uncertainty  is  worse  thaa  the  bitterest 
disu  p  poi  n  I  m  en  U" 

Iu  a  few  minutes  he  had  entered 
the  drawing-room,  where  sat  Lady 
Clarissa,  surrounded  by  her  usual  com- 
panions. He  scarcely  replied  to  the 
peelings  of  her  sislera,  but  approach- 
ing her,  managed  to  draw  her  aside  for 
a  minute.  She  raised  her  eyes  towards 
his,  with  her  usual  wiaaing  smile,  but 
changed  colour  as  she  looked  on  hia 
flushed  and«gitated  countenance. 

"  Lady  Clarissa,"  he  aaid,  command- 
ing his  trembling  voice  as  well  as  he 
could,  "  I  must  see  you  alone  ;  cannot 
you  contrive  that  I  should  see  you  by 
yourselffor  a  few  minutes?" 

She  dured  not  again  meet  his  eye. 
She  trembled,  and  turning  pale,  ma 
about  to  leave  him,  when  he  caught 
her  (irintj  by  the  wriat,  and  clasping  it 
almost   fiercely,  said,  in  a  thick,  low 

"  You  know  that  you  owe  me  an  ei- 

Iilanation  of  much  that  has  hapnened 
ately  :  you  must  grant  me  this  inlet- 
view,  and  t/ou  thall.  If  you  refuse,  E 
will  say  what  I  have  to  say  so  load 
that  the  whole  household  shall  hear 
me." 

There  was  a  determination  and 
sternness  in  Herbert's  manner  before 
which  the  unstable  mind  of  the  high- 
born damsel  quailed  :  she  felt  that  re- 
sistance was  useless,  and  without  tno- 
ther  word  she  prepared  to  leave  the 
room,  merely  saying  aloud,  as  she  look 
the  precaution  to  turn  her  flushed  face 
from  those  she  addressed — 

"  Mr.  Brnokland  has  something  to 
show  me  that  none  of  you  are  Iu  see, 
so  we  are  going  into  the  library,  sod 
will  be  back  presently." 

"  Lady  Clarissa,"  said  Herbert,  it 
soon  u  they  were  alone,  "  I  bave  a 
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ftTj  few  wordf  (o  lay  to  you,  and  yoor 
eniirer  muM  determine  whether  [  shall 
ever  apitn  set  fool  in  this  house.  Do 
you  or  do  yoa  not  know  that  I  lote 
you?" 

She  did  not  repW  for  some  minutes, 
and  then,  with  downcait  eyes  and 
crimsoned  cheek  aniwered— 

■  You  never  told  me  »i>,* 

"  But  you  knew  it ;  you  cannot  say 
that  you  attaclied  no  meaning-  to  all 
iDy  words,  Ri]d  all  the  more  than  word* 
by  which  I  have  eipreiaed  it  ?  Yuu 
will  not  tell  me  that  un  that  night  when 
we  Mood  tt^ether  in  the  moon-light" — 

•*  Mr,  Brookland — you  are  loo  en- 
acting, too  imprudent.  Yoii  arc  aware 
that  if  we  loved  each  other  ever  so 
dearly,  there  are  differences,  diMinc- 
tions  between  our  BituHtions.  that— 
that  could  never  be  overcome." 

"You  did  not  always  think  so,  or 
yoa  did  not  winh  I  should  feel  such  to 
be  the  case.  Clarissa!  Clarissa!  why 
have  you  so  cruelly  deceived  tae'i 
Why,  if  you  are,  an  I  am  tnid,  the 
beirothed  of  another,  have  you  iiikrn 
•och  pains  to  rivet  vour  fetters  upon 
meP" 

There  was  a  plaintive  tenderness  In 
Ills  voice  that  moved  her  more  than  ntl 
his  reproached.  She  was  not  devoid 
of  that  superficial  etcltability  which  so 
often  passes  Tor  real  feeling.  She  hid 
her  face  in  her  hands,  and  wept  bit* 
terly. 

"  Yon  do  love  me  then — you  have 
not  been  deceiving  me  wilfully — fear 
not  dearest  and  best,  all  will  yet  be 
well  r  and  he  drew  her  to  his  heart, 
and  pressed  one  long,  fervent  kiss  on 
her  beauliiul  lips.  It  was  the  Rrsl— it 
was  dratined  to  be  (he  last. 

"  [  must  not  stay,"  whispered  Cla- 
rissa, as  she  wilhtlrew  herself  from  hii 
embruce,  fur  at  that  moment  she  re* 
membercd  that  in  half  an  hour  mure 
she  ousht  to  be  ready  to  ride  wiih 
Lord  Heritage.  "  Do  not  come  again, 
Heibert,  I'ur  three  or  four  days  at 
least.  I  hsvo  a  very  particular  reason 
for  requesting  it— do  oblige  me — I 
really  cannot  see  you  again  at  present  j" 
and  without  a  word  of  explanation  as  to 
the  causeof  a  request  so  extraordinary 
under  the  present  circumstances,  she 
left  the  room. 

Could  any  woman  really  find  aatts- 
bction  in  the  succeas  of  a  deception 
■o  deep  and  hollow  as  that  which  Lady 
Clariiaa  was  practising  ?  How  could 
thfe  wene  I  have  joit  described  eSbrd 
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her  gratification,  when  she  had  no  true 
and  devoted  love  for  Herbert,  and  was 
actually  on  the  eve  of  marriage  with 
another?  She  was  not  capable  of  a 
pure  and  lasting  attachment,  but  the 
possessed  a  morbid  sensibility  and 
craving  afler  excitement,  which  she 
di'lighted  to  feed.  She  deluded  her- 
M'lf  into  a  romantic  drram  that  pleased 
her  vanity  and  amused  her  Riney,  and 

SOOT  Herbert  was  the  victim  she  sacri* 
eed  to  this  dangerous  species  of  self- 
induigpnce.  There  was  no  manner  of 
interest  in  her  engagement  (o  Lord 
Heritage.  It  was  aitogetlier  an  affair 
of  business  and  calculation  on  her 
side.  Her  marriage  was  a  thing  that 
would  be  very  advantageoui  to  her, 
and  place  her  in  Ihc  enviable  position 
o)  a  i^oung.  liivcly,  and  wealthy  bride ; 
but  till  itwasaccoiuplished.shewasglad 
enuu.u'ii  to  employ  herself  Id  a  flirtation 
with  Brookidnd  ;  and  it  was  a  pleasure 
she  was  determined  not  to  give  up  to 
the  vpry  last  moment.  That  night  her 
miiid  gave  her  a  letter  from  the  poet, 
full  of  the  passionate  outpouring  of  a 
heart  full  of  the  wildest  romance.  She 
took  it  as  a  matterof  course,  and  at  the 
very  time  ihnt  Herbert  tried  to  per- 
suade hiniself  it  was  treasured  next  her 
heart,  or  under  her  pillow,  it  was  qui- 
etly consuming  in  the  flame  of  the 
perfumed  lamp  that  burnt  in  hercham> 

Two  days  dras-ged  slowly  by,  and 
on  the  third,  unable  any  longer  to  beat 
this  banishment  from  his  idol's  pre- 
sence, Brookland  presented  himself  ii 
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pagrs  extended  along  one  side  ot  it, 

and  one  directly  opposite  E house 

showed  by  the  white  favours  attached 
to  the  head-gear  of  the  horses,  and  the 
jaeliels  of  the  postillions,  that  it  was 
destined  to  convey  some  "happy  pair" 
on  their  marriage  jaunt.  Herbert's 
pul»e  seemed  to  stand  still,  yet  he  com- 
manded himself  sufficiently  to  inquire 
who  the  newly-wedded  coii)ile  oii;;ht 
be,  and  the  answer  fell  like  sudden 
thuuder  on  his  tenses  His  first  im- 
pulse was  to  force  his  way  through  (he 
crowd  of  mctiiuls,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  company  to  accuse  the  bride  of 
her  treachery,  Mh  second  *u»  calmer, 
thoueh  scarcely  much  wiser.  He 
turned  hastily  away,  errtered  an  hotel 
in  an  adjoiiiioij-  street,  and  there  wrote 
the  folloiving  note  : — 
"  Traitrrkm  I— It  is  over  now.  The 
intt*«  vileneM  of  your  Diiid  ii  laid  ban 
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at  lut.  You  have  broken  the  heart 
that  loved — not  vou,  but  the  bright 
crealion  of  genlienets  and  {lur'Uy  it 
liodied  forth,  and  clothed  in  your  form. 
Farewell — maj  you  never,  never,  to 
your  dying  hour  forget  the  wretched 
"  Hgrbbrt  Brooki-and." 
He  folded  and  scaled  it  deliberately, 

and   returned   to   square,     Tlio 

carriage  had  not  yet  driven  off,  and  he 
delivered  his  missive  to  a  servant  who 
knew  him,  saying  with  a  fureed  smile, 
it  eontained  congratulatory  tinps  iin 
her  nuptials.  The  man  reaililv  did  hli 
errand,  but  the  moment  Lady  Heritage 
broke  the  seal, Bheiwouiied and  Tiinted 

*■  Docs  one  Brookland  ludite  here?" 
enquired  a  supercilious  voice  at  the 
door  of  Herbert's  resilience,  a$,  on  the 
evening  of  Lady  Clariisa's  niarri«^e,  he 
reclined  weary  and  stupilied  nn  a  sofa. 
The  leply  nas  inauililile,  but  a  step 
came  rapidly  up  the  stairs,  the  door  was 
flung  open,  and  the  figure  of  Lord 
Wildin}!  presented  iiselfto  the  poet's 
bewildered  eyei. 

"  Are  you  the  author  of  this  Dtrt>eious 
scrawl,  Sir?"  demnnded  his  lordship, 
holdiue  up  Brooliland's  angry  note — 
"  But  I  need  not  ask — it  is  an  unde- 
served courtesy, — stand  up,  fellow,  and 
receive  the  well  meriled  chastiicmcnt 
your  fully  and  impertinence  have 
brought  upon  you  i"  and  as  he  spoke, 
he  brandished  a  horsewhip  above  his 
head.  Herbert  sprung'  at  once  to  bis 
feet,  he  was  roused  lo  madness  by  the 
language  ihus  addressed  to  him,  and  he 
felt  the  eneriry  of  a  giant  within  him. 

*'  Touch  me  once,"  he  exclaimed,"  but 
once,  and  by  heaven  and  earth,  the  blow 
shall  coat  you  dear." 

But  Lord  Wilding  heeded  not  He 
seized  Qronkland  by  the  arm,  and  struck 
him  severely  over  the  shoulder* .  Her- 
bert wrenched  biniself  I'roui  his  grasp, 
snatched  the  weapon  from  his  huDd.aod 
flinging  himself  on  him  with  the  despe- 
ration of  a  nianiac,  they  wrestled  fur  a 
mnmrnt,  and  then  fell  violently  ou  the 
floor,  Wilding  being  undermost.  Her- 
bert recovered  his  feet  immediately, 
and  pUcing  his  knee  on  the  prosimte 
Dobleiuun'i  hreast,  deniaiidcd  that  he 
should  instantly  B}iologise  for  Uli  iniru* 
sion  and  oiitiageoiis  behaviour.  There 
w.ts  no  ri'ply,  and  Herbert  fearing  that 
his  adversary  was  liurt,  was  makinii  an 
effort  to  raise  him,  when  Lord  Wilding 
suddenly  sprung  up,  and  flinging  Brook- 
land  woe,  attempted  to  regaia  posiea- 


•inn  of  bis  whip.  But  as  he  did  so,  his 
foot  slipped,  he  fell  forward,  arid  strik- 
ing liis  neaJ  violently  on  the  ed^e  of 
the  fender,  he  lay  at  full  length,  bleed- 
ing and  motionless.  Greatly  terrified, 
Herbert  mana^d  to  lift  him  up,  uil 
ptsccd  him  against  the  sofa  with  his  head 
leaning  on  the  cushion,  while  he  ran  to 
the  stairs,  and  called  loudly  for  assist- 
ance. He  aent  immediuteir  for  the 
nearest  surgeon,  and  also  fur  Mr.  Hard- 
man,  and  the  agony  of  his  mind  during 
the  vain  attempts  that  were  for  some 
time  made  to  restore  his  foe  to  aoima* 
tion,  may  be  easily  imagined.  He  a& 
ciised  himself  as  a  murderer;  his  love 
for  Lady  Clarissa  seemed  at  „oaee 
changed  to  a  feeling  of  deadly  hatred  ; 
he  felt  as  if  a  fiend  who  had  been  sud- 
denly stripped  of  the  guise  of  an  ^vfd 
stood  beFure  him.  His  relief  was  ua- 
speak able,  when  I^rd  Wilding,  heaving 
a  deep  sigh,  opened  his  eyes,  and  at 
the  same  moment  Hardmao  entered. 
The  hasty  report  of  the  terrified  land- 
lady of  the  house,  coupled  with  Lord 
Wilding's  ghastly  appearance,  gave 
Hardman  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the 
state  of  aiTaiTs,  but  the  necessity  of 
concealing  the  quarrel  and  its  canse, 
from  the  public,  was  the  first  thoogU 
(hat  presented  iiselfto  his  mind. 

"  This  has  evidently  been  the  effect 
of  one  of  his  old  fainting  fit^"  said  he^ 
turning  to  the  surgeon  with  the  air  of 
a  man  who  can  at  once  account  sati*- 
facturily  for  a  thing,  though  he  never 
remembered  the  patient  to  have  fainted 
in  his  life.  "  We  will  lake  him  home 
as  soon  as  he  can  bear  it ;"  and  a  coach 
being  procured.  Lord  Witdiug,  scarcely 
yet  recovered  from  his  insensibility,  was 
Bs.'isted  down  stairs  and  placed  in  it, 
Haidman  accompanying  him.  As  he 
passed  Charles  he  said,  in  a  low  bissii^ 
tune,  choked  with  suppressed  anger  ;— 

"  You  shall  dearly  answer  for  this  ; 

Sou  have  ruined  yoorself;  and  most 
ikely  me  too,  by  your  folly  and  hm- 
tality." 

His  threats,  however,  produced  no 
further  fruits  than  a  note,  in  which  he 
begged  to  "  decline  any  further  inter- 
course with  Mr.  Brookland,  whose 
unjustifiable  conduct  alt>ne  could  have 
cdiised  him  to  eouie  to  so  unpleasaat  n 
deterininatiiin.'    The  affair  waH  hushed 


"gone  rather  far"  in  her  conduct, 
even  for  &  fashionable  flirt ;  and  it 
teemed  by  do  ueaiis  dcunibte  that  ha 
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name  ihould  be  brought  forward  in  a. 
quarrel  between  liis  taa  and  one  of  luch 
inferior  ranli.  as  Brooklsnd.  The 
wtellitet  of  Hardmua,  of  courae  fol- 
lowed the  example  ot  Hardman,  aad 
cut  poor  Brookland  wilhouC  ceremonj ; 
■o  that  in  a  little  while,  the  truth  that 
be  waa  actually  left  alone  in  the  wilder- 
sew  of  London,  without  friend*,  with- 
out patron,  and  with  rerv  little  money, 
glared  ou  hi>  mind  a  terrible  reality. 

HU  fint  impulae  was  to  go  at  once 
to  the  coanlry,  hut  his  pride  rerolted 
»t  the  idea  olreturning  poor,  and  in  a 
manner  diigraced  ;  and  he  resolved  to 
exert,  and  try,  if  it  were  not  poaiihle  to 
makea  liTing',aye.andafortunetoo,by 
fait  own  eSbrta  and  talents.  There  wai 
aomething  very  soothing  in  the  idea. 
I  have  aaid  he  bad  unbounded  self-con- 
fidence, and  his  spirits  rote  again  with 
the  hope  bit  vanity  inspired.  No  vain 
man  ever  loved  any  woman  on  earth  so 
well  as  himself ;  and  when  a  few  weelu 
had  paased,  Herbert  was  more  angrjr 
than  grieved  at  the  treatment  he  had 
received  from  Lady  Clariasa,  for  Dor* 
tified  vanity  is  an  irritable  sore — disap- 
pointed affection  an  aching  wound.  He 
resolved  to  forget  her — to  Sing  back 
■corn  for  scorn,  and  was  only  sorij  that 
be  could  not  meet  her,  bee  to  face,  and 
tell  her  m.  But  he  could  morttfv  her 
jet  I  He  would  gain  fame  and  for- 
tune that  should  raise  him  to  her  level. 
He  would  wed  with  one  wealthier  and 
lairer,and  fiur  dearer  than  she  had  ever 
been — she  ihould  bitterly  repent  the 
sacrifice  of  her  young  affection  (For  he 
would  not  believe  she  had  not  loved 
bim,)  at  the  ahrine  of  avarice  and  ainhi- 
tion.  How  this  was  all  to  be  achieved 
was  another  matter.  The  compara- 
tively smallsums  he  received  from  homo 
were  quite  inadequate  to  support  the 
expense  of  a  life  auch  as  he  had  been 
leading.  The  Earl  had  liberally  as- 
aisted  him,  but  of  course  he  had  no 
further  bopein  that  quarter,  and  he  was 
seriously  embarrassed  when  be  came  to 
reflect  on  what  path  it  would  be  wiiest 
to  punoe.  He  found  it  necessary  to 
remove  from  his  lodgings  to  leu  expen- 
sive ones,  in  a  less  desirable  situation  ; 
and  here,  with  the  trifle  he  possessed, 
he  managed  to  support  tumselF,  while 
he  composed  a  small  stock  of  such 
literary  articles  as  he  imagined  would 
bo  likely  to  sell. 

Why  detail  the  gradual  declension 
of  circnmstaocea  t^  which  Herbert 
Brookland,  sank  Iiqid  ttage  to  stage. 
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of  a  poor  author's  existence,  until  he 
became  compelled  to  support  life  by 
writing  paraf^raphs  for  the  daily  papera 
comjiosing  flippant  reviews  of  works, 
which  he  ueiirier  read  nor  cared  for,  for 
the  minor  magazines,  and  ftnalty  cvea 
feeling  tbankTul  for  the  office  of  copy- 
ing and  correcting  the  ill  arranged 
compositions  of  others  I  In  the  hey- 
day of  his  happiness  he  had  written  to 
Constant ia  a  letter  contaioiog  a 
flaming  account  of  his  prosperity,  aud 
begging  her  never  to  inconvenience 
herself  to  supply  him  with  money,  aa 
be  obtained  sufficient  for  his  wanta 
from  other  sourcea.  He  bad  never 
liked  to  shew  her  the  reverse  of  such  a 
picture.     She  was  neither  aware  of  his 


left  for  him  at  the Coffee  House, 

and  were  itill  directed  to  be  sent  there. 
Once  when  in  great  distress,  he  wrote 
to  Hardman,  explaining  the  whole  of 
his  conduct  with  regard  to  the  family 
of  E.  and  begging  him  to  afford  hint 
some  temporary  relief.  This  letter  re- 
mained  unanswered,  and  OD  a  second 
beiag  forwarded,  he  received  a  cold 
formal  note  merely  repeating,  "  That 
Mr.Brookland'iown  conduct  alone  was 
to  be  blamed  in  the  affair,  and  that  he 
(Hardman)  could  not  consistently  with 
his  own  intereit,  render  him  either 
countenance  or  Bssistance. 

Under  what  a  different  aspect,  did 
Lontlon  appear  to  my  unhappy  hero, 
to  that  which  it  had  worn  on  his  first 
arrival  there.  Then  it  had  aeemed  a 
fairr  land,  abounding  in  all  that  wu 
gladdening  and  beautiful.  Noa  it  waa 
A  dreary  world  of  strangers,  where 
every  avenue  to  auccess  seemed  dosed 
at  once.  Day  after  dav  he  toiled  for 
bis  bread  over  his  ill  paid  labouis, 
and  meanwhile  mental  anxiety  and  inces- 
sant application  were  producing  their 
usual  reaulti.  The  slight  cough,  the 
sudden  bintiogs,  the  hectic  flush,  the 
bright  sunken  eye,  all  bore  evidence  of 
disease  that  was  beginniug  its  ravagcf, 
and  prophesied  muornfully  of  future 


at  this  time  that  the  affection- 
ate spirit  of  Constantia,  became  dark- 
ened with  an  apprehension  thatall  was 
not  well  with  her  brother.  His  letters 
were  less  frequent,  and  not  so  cheerful 
as  they  had  been  a  few  weeks  before, 
thev  were  extremely  brief  and  coDUin- 
ed  little  intelligence  about  hit  prot- 
pecU  or  occupations.  Her  forebodii^ 
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gathereil  and  grev,  until  thej  became 
almost  loo  pninrul  for  endurance.  Sbe 
impaned  the  Tuct  of  her  uneat'ineii  to 
William  iiaifjaye  ;  but  he  laughed  at 
her  fears.  Wai  not  Herbert  full  of 
businesa  and  taken  up  a  good  deal 
vith  hi*  frienda,  and  could  ihe  not 
eaaily  aoppoae  he  had  not  time  to 
write  ioDger  letter*  I  He  almost  scolded 
her  fur  ber  "  foolish  nervousness,"  ai  he 
called  it,  "  did  ahe  not  think  a  clcTet 
lad  like  Herbert  could  take  care  of 
himaeir  P  and  if  he  were  ill  or  anything 
aoiifs,  of  course  he  would  My  so."  She 
once  «ug:gested  that  he,  Mii*grave, 
should  go  to  London  and  tee  into  the 
real  state  of  the  case  :  but  he  treated 
the  scheme  ai  ultarlj  useleai  and  ri- 
diculoui ;  and  baffled  in  hpr  attempt*, 
to  ioterest  him  Is  bar  anaielies,  ihe 
resolved  to  seek  no  more  couoacl  on 
the  subject,  but  to  take  *uch  steps 
on  ber  own  reapunsibilitf  aa  to  hrt 
■I  mpla  judgment,  seemed  proper  to  be 

It  wai  a  dull  foggy  November  morn- 
ing, and  a  slight  delicate  looking 
female,  without  any  particular  beautj 
to  attract  attention,  but  evidentlj- 
a  stranger,  was  working  her  way 
through  the  densely  crowded  streets  to 
oneofihe  large  thoruuichr<ireB  near  the 
Weat  end  ofihe  metropolis,  where,  after 
enquiring  her  way  frum  the  pMiers  by, 
sbe  at  length  stood  before  the  office  of 
the  —  Guette.  Within  that  building 
in  a  small  close  room,  sealed  in  hi* 
large  leathern  chair,  and  liLerallynp 
to  the  knees  "  in  book*  and  papers,  sata 
Mr.  Daverll.  He  wore  a  |>eculiarly 
•arcattio  amile,  ju*t  now,  for  he  was 
writing  a  critique  eon  amore,  na  the  firat 
published  work  of  a  young  nnthor,  who 
of  course  wa*  uilCrly  unknown.  "  Too 
many  of  these  fellows,"  said  Daveril, 
toiaingtho  boiik  contemptuously  aside, 
'•  I  should  not  notice  it  at  all.  but  that 
we  have  no  article  on  poetry  for  next 
week.  Trile  Idea* — inflated  language, 
want  of  melody — these  aie  the  main 
point*  in  my  charge  thit  time.  Pity 
that  *o  many  lads  nill  be  pools,  who 
ouglil  to  be  lailoTS.  By  the  way  1 
wonder  what  hai  become  of  that  scoun- 
drel Hard  man's  tool.  Brooklaud  I  The 
boy  did  not  want  for  brains,  but  his 
presumption  was  unbearable."  The 
train  of  Mr.  Daveril's  reflrclion*  was 
here  cot  ahott,  for  one  of  the  imp*  of 
hia  lower  region*  opened  the  door,  and 
lady 
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ushered  in  the  tTavel-voni  and  trem- 
bling Constantia. 

Sbe  had  taken  the  bold  step  of  a 
journey  to  London,  alone  and  unpro- 
tected, having  merely  left  a  note  for 
Mutgrave,  briefly  staling  that  she 
could  no  longer  bear  suspense,  and, 
therefore,  would  benelf  visit  her 
brother.  On  her  arrival  ahe  had  gone 
to  the  Coffee-house  where  his  letter* 
were  called  fer,  never  for  a  moment 
doubting  that  *lie  should  there  obtain 
infotmetion  as  to  hia  reaidence ;  but 
the  persons  there  only  knew  hi*  former 
addieas,  and  on  her  applying  at  his 
old  habitation,  she  receiveil  ihe  as- 
tounding intelligence  that  he  wa*  gone 
I'rum  thence,  and  the  people  of  the 
house  knew  not  where  he  had  removed 
to.  She  could  not  tummon  courage 
to  apply  at  Lord  E — '*,  *nd  Hardman 
was  out  of  town.  Her  anguish  became 
almost  insupportable,  when,  on  retrac- 
ing her  itepB  to  the  — ~-  Coffee-house, 
ihe  received  the  further  news  that 
Brookland  had  not  been  there  for 
many  days,  and  that  her  own  last 
letter  had  not  yet  been  taken  away. 
Her  diitresi  was  so  apparent  and  in- 
tense, that  it  spurred  the  Bpathetic  in- 
tellects of  a  waller  of  the  establishment 
to  recollect  that  he  had  ouce  or  twice 
seen  Mr.  Brookland  in  company  with 
Mr.  Daveril,  with  the  locality  of  whose 
office  the  said  waiter  was  acquainted. 
Hope  dawned  again  in  Constantia'a 
mind ;  from  Mr.  Daveril  she  might 
gain  a  clue  to  Herbert's  present  reii- 
denee  i  and  ihe  set  forth  to  find  him, 
forgetting  her  weariness  and  loneliDna 
in  the  anticipation  of  attfluing  the 
object  of  her  journey. 

Mr.  Daveril  received  her  gracioosly 
enough  for  him,  but  when  she  men- 
tioned her  name  and  errand,  he  pushed 
his  spectacles  high  up  on  his  forehead, 
and  lat  Blaring  at  her  for  some  no- 
men  ts  in  speechleis  astonishment. 

"  The  girl  is  mad,"  said  he  at  laft  i 
"her  brother  comes  here,  faiicyii^ 
himself  a  second  Milton,  falls  in  Inve 
with  an  Eall's  daughter,  half  murders 
her  brother,  and  very  naturally  hides 
himself  from  the  world  ;  the  sister,  rmi 
knowing  a  word  of  all  this,  comes  to 
London  od  the  strength  of  a  dreero.  or 
soma    such     ira*h. 


knowing  nobody,  and  not  even  in- 
formed of  her  brother's  rrsider>ce,  and 
then  post*  to  me,  who  have  not  aeen 
the  precioui  youth  tbeaa  two  Kcmtba  I 
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I  caonot  halp  you,  ynung  lady.  I 
know     nothing     w  ha  I  ever     of    your 

The  paleont  that  oTcntprpAd  the 
countenance  of  Conilantia,  as  ihe 
cau!(ht  the  conclusion  of  his  speech, 
plainly  denoted  the  effect  it  produced 
on  her,  and  Daveril  hmtcned  to  throw 
in  a  gleam  of  comfort. 

"  Nay,  do  not  look  ao  ghaitly,  my 

floor  child — I  dare  lay  he  may  be 
□und  eaiily  enough  if  ne  may  let  pro- 
perly about  it.  Let  me  see — yes — 
Horehead  told  me  that  they  emjiloy- 
eil  him  occasionally  for  the  Trimmer, 
and  they  will  most  likely  know  at  the 
printing  (£ce,  where  he  is  to  be  found. 
At  any  rate,  we  can  but  try."* 

"  O,  let  ui  go  ;  let  ui  go  and  enquire 
directly,'  exclaimed  Constuntia.  "  I 
csnnot  know  a  momeni's  rest  until  I 
■ee  him !' ;  and  she  started  up,  and  was 
half  way  down  the  narrow  stairs  before 
Daveril  had  taken  down  his  hat,  and 
buiioned  his  great  coat,  and  adjusted 
his  gloTes  to  his  mind.  But,  when  t^n 
reached  the  outer  door,  a  sodden  hint* 
ness  again  aeiicd  her,  and  she  leaoed 
for  support  against  the  wall. 

"  ll  la  imposaible  you  should  walk  in 
tbi*  condition,'  aaid  DaTcril  ;  and  des- 
pite CoDStaniia's  impatience,  she  was 
obliged  to  wait  while  a  coaeh  was 
culled.  How  slowly  it  seemed  lo  move 
through  the  choked  streets  I  She  fell 
certain  she  could  hate  Walked  twice  as 
fast.  At  length  they  slopped  at  the 
office,  whence  the  Trimmer,  with  lis 
culling  satire  and  coarse  jokes,  was 
fulminated  weekly  i  aod  Constantia 
could  scarcely  be  restrained  from  spring- 
ing from  the  coach,  to  seek  herself  the 
answer  that  should  tenaioate  her  sus- 
peoK.  She  (iioustit  the  few  minutes 
of  Daveril's  absence  would  never  end  ; 
and  her  (lale  and  gapping  lips  could 
scarcely  frame  a  question,  as  hei  cum- 
paiiioa,  afler  giving  a  new  direction  to 
the  driver,  re-entered  Ibe  carriuge, 
"  Is  he — is  be' — she  could  say  no 

"  I  hope  n  e  shall  see  him  in  leas  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,"  said  DaverlL 
"  But  what  on  earth  rould  take  him  to 
such  a  place  !" 

The  TciideDce  of  the  unfortunate 
young  mjo  was  now  in  a  narrow  court 
near  BUckfriars.  Ho  was  gradujily 
declining  in  health  and  hope  ;  but  Mill 
•  lingering  pridu  |)revented  him  frum 
acquainting  hia  sister  with  hit  state. 
He  eMned  a  MUity  aubtiiteiKe  by  hii 
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pen,  and  was,  indeed,  on  the  very  verge 
of  abject  poverty;  but  hnpe,  eternal 
hope,  did  not  quite  forsake  him.  Ho  had 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  a  writer 
of  melo-dramas,  for  one  of  the  minor 


payment  for  his  labours,  he  had  set 
about  the  composition  of  a  tragedy, 
which,  however,  fl^^  the  present,  he  kept 
a  profound  secret  If  Harberrr.  the 
author  in  question,  could  make  alivlng 
from  the  produce  of  his  flimsy  com- 
monplaces, surely  Herbert's  lofly 
thoughts  and  smooth  versi  Real  ion 
would  ensure  a  higher  recompense.  So 
he  argued  with  himself,  and  in  his  lues* 

terience  and  ignorance  of  the  world, 
e  certainlv  overrated  his  own  talents, 
but  not  half  so  much  as  he  did  ^e  pub- 
It  was  In  a  smalt  room,  close,  shab- 
bily furnished,  arid  bearing  every  mark 
of  the  poverty  of  the  inmate,  that  the 
brother  and  sister  mel,a(ter  a  separation 
of  months ;  and  the  joy  of  Conslantia, 
damped  though  it  was  by  observing  the 
change  that  illness  had  nroughton  h!m 
ao  dearly  loved,  received  no  rhcck  at 
the  evident  depression  of  worldly  cir- 
cumsiaoces  in  which  she  found  him. 
He  was  with  hpr  oiice  more — there 
were  his  home,  his  friends,  and  every 
homely  comfort  he  had  formerly  known, 
Bwaillog  him  ;  and  she  resolved  In  her 
heart,  that  nothing  but  death  should 
ever  again  separate  them  in  this  world. 
But  though  Herbert  was  undoubtedly 
rejoiced  to  hear  once  more  iho  voice  of 
kindness  and  aReetion  from  her  lips, 
there  was  a  mingling  of  mortified  vanity 
amidst  his  pleanure.  He  did  not  wiati 
her  to  have  known  his  straitened  condi- 
tion,  till  his  own  genius  and  gifts  should 
have  beiieri'd  i[  iur  bim  ;  if  she  had  but 
wailed  until  his  tragedy  was  performed, 
how  differpnt  [he  thought)  the  reception 
he  might  have  given  her  I 

For  once  the  bluotness  and  nnspariny 
candour  of  Daveril  did  real  service. 
Herbert  was  bent  on  remaining  where 
he  was,  until  hii  present  work  was 
accomplished ;  and  lie  wished  Constaniia 
to  return  home,  and  permit  bim  to  fol- 
low out  Ilia  own  plans.  It  was  then, 
that  Daveril  saw  the  necessity  of  rend- 
ing till!  veil  of  self  delusion  from  the 
eyes  of  our  villjge  wonder.  He  lold 
him  the  real  value  of  his  talents — that 
he  was  a  clever  voung  man,  but  inex- 
perienced; and  that  his  work*  reoni red 
careAil  reriuon  and    priudng,  faefore 
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theyconld  beGtfbrlhepublicere.  He 
showed  him  the  rest  lUte  of  the  caie, 
with  r^nrd  to  the  rewards  of  literature 
— how  fetr  of  those  who  will  not  coode- 
Hcnd  to  pander  to  the  public  taste,  and 
who  liaie  not  tact  u  well  at  talent,  can 
make  the  Utter  profitable. 

"  Return  to  your  native  place,  my 
young'  friend,"  said  the  critic — "  First 
take  care  of  your  bodily  health,  which 
I  see  ia  already  impaired  by  continual 
toil  and  excitement.  Then,  by  a 
course  of  patient  study  and  practice  of 
the  Tulea  of  composition,  prepare  your* 
telf  for  literary  labour*,  who«e  result* 
will  be  really  raluable.  Come  then  to 
London— not  relying  on  the  pattooaxe 
of  the  errcat,  or  the  countenance  of  toe 
designing-ibuton  your  own  wellweig'hed, 
and  Jealoualy  measured  merits.  Then 
I  will  do  for  you,  (if  I  am  spared  to  see 
that  day)  what  I  nerer  troubled  myself 
to  do  for  any  one  before.  I  will  ud 
jou  in  your  pil^mage  to  tlie  temple 
of  Fame,  even  as  a  father  would  hia 

This  promise  was  nejer  claimed, 
though  apart  of  his  advice  was  acted 
upon.  The  brother  and  sister  returned 
to  Selwoitb  :  and  Herbert,  seriog  the 
folly  of  trusiing  entirely  to  liis  own 
natural  gifts,  beifan  a  course  of  telF- 
educatioo,  which  promised  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  much  improvement  to  him. 
But  his  constitution  had  been  seTerely 
shaken,  and  the  memory  of  hia  early 
disappointments  in  love  end  ambition, 
preyed  ceaselessly  upon  his  mind.  He 
fbund,  too,  that  he  wa*  no  longer  the 
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irreat  personage  of  his  native  village  ; 
for  a  greaier,  thai  ii  a  newer,  wonder 
had  arisen,  in  the  personage  of  a  dms- 
temi  ladj-,  who  had  set  up  a  boarding 
school  in  SelwoTth,  to  which  all  the 
growing  damsels  of  the  neighbourhood 
were  allured,  as  if  by  magic  ;  and  who, 
having  a  fluent  tongue,  a  great  talent 
for  mimickry,  some  wit,  and  unbounded 
impudence,  swayed  the  reins  of  bshion 
in  "our  Tillage,"  and  fairly  eclipsed 
pool  Herbert,  with  his  broken  spirit, 
and  infirm  health. 

Conslantia  attended  her  beloved 
invalid  with  wearlileu  aOection,  antici- 
pating his  wishes,  and  soothing  hit 
irritability  by  her  gentle  cares,  but  ail 
was  nnavBiling.  The  flower  was  hding 
rapidly  before  her  eyes  i  and  a  few 
months  saw  her  bereft  of  the  strangely 
gifted  being,  over  whom,  from  his 
very  birth,  she  had  watched  with  all  a 
mother's  care. 

She  is  now  the  wife  of  William  Hat- 
grave  i  and  though  the  bereavement 
she  experienced  in  the  loss  of  Herbert 
long  saddened  her  brow,  and  cast  a 
gloom  over  her  memories,  she  has  re- 
covered her  spirits  and  her  cheerfulnees; 
and  in  the  society  of  her  still  loving 
husband,  and  herfine  family  of  children 
rising  up  around  her,  the  u  almost  a* 
happy  as  she  deierves  lo  be.  The  me- 
mory of  our  village  wonder  it  bat 
fading  away,  even  a*  hi*  half  finished 
portrait  (loo  true  an  embleiD  of  fai* 
*boTtened  life,)  is  now  mouldering  to 


Wm  gave  otir  readers,  in  our  last  num- 
ber, a  somewhat  minate  detail  of  the 
ntot  ofRichelieu — we  shall  now  examine 
It  in  a  more  general  way  as  a  literary 
production.  It  la,  no  doubt,  entitled  to 
bold  a  high  place  among  writings  of  the 
sort,  and  deeei^es  the  attentive  consi- 
deration of  the  critic  on  every  account  j 
we  say  to  wittingly,  for  its  faults  re- 
quire eiposura  in  the  exact  proportion 
that  its  merits  ensure  it  celebrity.  Thn 
plot,  tho;^  well  managed  in  ita  de- 


tails, has  the  great  defect  to  which  we 
have  Eluded  more  than  once;  that,  we 
mean,  of  throwing  the  chief  attention 
of  the  reader  or  spectator  upon  a  point 
which,  in  itself,  is  utterlv  below  notice, 
but  one  on  which  is  made  to  hinge  the 
fate  of  Richelieu  and  France.  TTiere 
was  surely  here,  if  any  where,  room  for 
a  Kod  himself  to  mterfere— di^iu 
mndice  nodu*—ve  ought  to  have  bad 
the  treachery  or  fidelity  of  some  char- 
acter to  inflame  our  curiosity — alter- 


>  The  DocbMs  dt  la  Valli^re — a  Drama. 
The  Lady  of  Lyoni;  or.  Lots  and  Pride — a  Drama. 
lUchelieu ;  or,  The  CoDspiracy— a  Play.     I SSO. 
The  Sea-Captain  {  ot,  TlM  Birthright— a  Drama.    Lo 
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lutel  J  to  raise  our  hopes,  and  more  our 
fearii— there  should  have  b«en  a  moral 
interest  eidted  as  the  prevailing  one, 
aod  then  the  denoKetaaa  woiila  have 
gone  to  the  heart,  instead  of  merely 
aifectbg  the  head.  We  are  aware 
how  easy  it  is  to  find  precedents  for 
the  contrary  practice,  but  that  is  the 
poorest  argument  that  can  be  adduced 
for  its  propriety ;  nor  would  any  candid 
mind  rest  upon  it.  The  Detpatch  is 
rung  in  our  ears  till  it  almost  deafens 
ne,  while  we  see  from  an  early  stage 
of  tile  piece,  the  mode  and  the  means 
of  its  termination.  In  fact,  the  author 
held  "the  despatch"  in  his  hand, 
and  might  at  the  second,  third,  or 
fourth  act—at  any  moment,  in  short, 
have  "despatched"  the  conspirators  and 
the  play,  by  only  producing  it.  He 
tabes  pains  to  brandish  it  behind  the 
scenes  occasionally,  in  order  to  show 
how  completely  he  has  the  plot  under 
his  control.  We  confess,  for  our  own 
part,  this  "  Despatch"  takes  away  much 
of  die  deeper  interest  we  should  feel  in 
the  whole  performance,  and  throws  an 
air  of  comedy  into  some  even  of  the 
most  serious  scenes. 

But  it  is  in  point  of  »ti/le  that  we 
bavealwaTS  considered  Bulwer  most 
faulty.  An  emasculation  marks  him 
under  every  disguise,  and  prevents  his 
being,  under  any  circumstances,  cori' 
thaunaly  interesting.  As  long  as  there 
h^ipens  to  be  nothing  to  call  forth 
this  affectation,  or  while  the  eslro  of 
inspiration  is  actually  upon  him,  he 
soars  above  itj  but  the  moment  he  re- 
turns to  himself— whenever  his  judg- 
ment is  nnwarmed  by  his  feelings,  the 
habitual  style  is  resumed,  and  we  are 
offended,  if  not  disgusted. 

Richelieu  is  described,  historically, 
aa  possessing  a  real  desire  for  the  glory 
of  his  country  in  the  midst,  or  rather 
at  the  bottom  of  all  the  selibhness  and 
machiaveiism  of  his  dbtorted  policy. 
On  this  point,  Bulwer  makes  him 'eter- 
nally fali  into  raptures  at  the  bare"  idea 
of  his  beloved  and  adored  France,  and 
i^MMtrophize  her  in  his  nnguarded  mo- 
ments with  all  the  impassioned  fervour 
of  a  lover — 

"  Alltbeinmrner  ofmy  fBteshttUieem 
FruitJcu  [lesiiie  tUs  autumn ! 
i/ingiut  Soldi  up  hit  handi  ntnacingly, 
and  crtepi  oiif.) 


For  thee— thee  only — though  men  deem 

Are  toil  and  terror  my  bmilianl— I 
Have  made  thee  great  and  fair— upon  thr 
brows  ' 

Wraath'd  the  old  Roman  Iinral:— at  ihf 

Bow'd  nations  dowa.— No  poba  in  mr 

ambitioa 
Whose  leatingi  wera  not  aeunrad  from 

thy  hesrt !' 
"  AU  thing!  for  tVance  1— lo,  my  etenul 

With  bar,  I  have  entwined 
My  paHiODi  and  my  fats— mj  crimei,  my 


Bnt  lilli  that  limit  to  Iti  rarthest  vem  ■ 
And  whila  I  Jive—JUchelieu  and  France 

This  seems  to  us  mere  twaddle,  and 
most  unnatural  twaddle,  too.  But 
what  follows,  is  Bulwer  to  the  back- 


Not  bolii 
Fulfil  Hi 
Debsrr'd 


T  than  Hamanity,  and  must 
manity'i  condition — Love  1 
the  Aeiiial,  we  but  breathe  a 


To  the  cbill  Marble  of  the  /ifea/— Thai, 
In  thy  unseen  and  abstract  Majesty, 
My  France— my  coonlry,  I  have  Lodied 

forth 
A  thing  to  love.     What  are  these  robei 

Tbi.  pomp,  ihii  ptiace?  periahabla  bau- 

/■  this  world  two  tkingi  onlff  are  la. 


Who  would  not  know  the  Euphuistio 

velist  in  his  favourite  abstractions 

The  Actual"  and  "  The  Ideal  ?"  and 
there  that  does  not  utterly  lose 


all  recollection  of  Richeliei 

stuff?  It  is  the  same  mawkidi  alfectatioa 
of  philosophical  sentiment  which  runs 
through  every  thing  he  has  written 
from  "  Falkland"  to  the  present  day, 
displaying  itself  the  more,  the  more 
feebly  the  current  of  ideas  flows,  ast  he 
smoothness  and  shallowness  of  water 
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enables  lU  to  IM  more  cleu-l;  the  slimy 
««e(U  ind  unintareiling  round  pebble* 
At  the  bottom. 

A  repetition  of  thi>  ii  found  in  ft 
still  more  awkwwd  place,  in  the  fourth 
■ct,  where  Richelieu,  almost  distracted 
by  his  evil  fortune,  indulges,  while 
addressing  the  wretched  Julie,  in  the 
following  platitudes  :— 

"Art  thou  not  pure  and  good?— if  «, 

A  part  of  that— IA«  Btaalifrl,  the  Sae- 

rtd— 
Which  in  all  clime*,  men  tbnt  bare  hearts 

By  (be  great  title  of  their  wtothtr  coiiih 

irjf/- 

— that  mother  country  which  he  calls 

in  another  place,  like  an  over-grown 

school-girl,  his  "  own  dear  France  I" 

Baradas'  reply  is   appropriate — "  He 

wanders  I" 

But  to  return  to  the  passage  before 
ns — could  any  unprindpled,  but  rigor- 
ous-minded statesman,  we  ask,  plotting 
with  the  confidant  of  his  most  unholy 
achemes,  choose  that  opportunity  for 
bursting  into  a  rhapsody  upon  bis 
country,  conceived  in  all  the  hyperbo- 
lical warmth  of  an  address  from  a 
practised  town  gallant  to  a  cre<lulous 
village  maiden?  Father  Joseph  was 
no  ftther  Paul,  to  relish  these  perpe- 
tual "  Etto  Perpetwu."  Let  us  trans- 
port ourselves  info  the  study  of  aa 
ostentatious,  and  perhaps  as  sincere  a 
patriot,  Mr.  O'Connell.  and  fancy  him 
addressing  hit  Joseph,  Father  — — ,  in 
such  words  as  these :  "  Oh,  Father, 
though  matters  press ;  thouch  the 
"rent"  fails,  and  "  ag-itation"  Itself 
flags;  let  me  not  lose  this  opportunity 
of  informing  your  reverence,  how  ten- 
der, how  overwhelming,  is  the  pasnion 
I  feel  for  this  sweet,  this  sreen,  this 
beautifiil,  this  elegant  little  island  1 
'Tis  true  1  visit  England— but  beyond 
the  map  of  Ireland  not  a  league  can 
the  steam-boat  avail  to  transport  my 
heart!  My  family  is  broken  up— its 
members  are  most  of  them  now  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament.  I  am  an  Irish- 
man— I  must  lave — debarred  the  Do- 
mestic, I  must  have  recourse  to  the 
Political  i  and  now,  good  Father,  I 
dream  but  of  the  hills  and  vallies  of 
my  own  dear  Emerald  Isle,  and  wear 
her  accent  on  my  tongue,  and  her 
shamrock  in  my  hat — aye,  without 
sbame,  in  St.  Giles's  ilMlfl" 


[April 


This'  speech  (Richelieu'*,  not  O'- 
Connell's)  is  appropriately  closed  with 
as  vulgar  a  clap-trap  as  ever  was  en- 
forced by  the  whisk  of  a  mantle— 

"  la  Udi  wflTld  twa  thliin  «>tj  v*  iBurttl— 


Truly,  we  know  not  which  to  admire 
most,  the  approiwiateness  of  snch  a 
sentiment  to  such  a  time  and  irora  such 
a  man,  or  the  judgment  shown  in  put- 
ing  this   rhetorical   flouruh  into  the 
Cardixul's  mouth  at  all,  for  the  benefit 
of  poori  mitre-huntlng.  ikther  Joseph, 
and  for  his  alone,  if  indeed  we  except 
the  audience  at  Coveht  Garden  Thea- 
tre.    But  it  all  arises  iVom  the  same 
cause,  a  shortness  of  breath,  as  it  were, 
in  sustaining  the   lofty  tone — an  im- 
possibility of  holding  the  note  during 
the  whole  bar.     He  fails  every  here 
and  there  in  the  voce  di  petto,  and  in 
the  interv  Js  is  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to   such  a  miserable  faUetto  as  this 
speech  of  Richelieu's.     Now  there  was 
room,  in  this  work,  for  a  correction  of 
some  of  the  ordinary  laults  of  second- 
rate    dratnattsts,   which   always   bold 
them  at  a  certain  definite  distance  below 
nature  and  real  life,  such  as  common 
forms  of  effect,  iDarf  de  phrate,  and 
acknowledged  and  expected  eoupi  de 
Theatre ;  and  we  had  looked  for  some- 
thing of  this  kind,  from  the  extreme  la- 
bour which  seems  to  have  been  giten 
to  the  details,  both  of  the  action  and 
of  the  diction,  throughout.     As  an  in- 
stance, we  may  mention,  in  addition  to 
that  great  mbtake  of  making  charac- 
ters blazon  their  own  feelings    and 
secret  springs  of  action  upon  every 
speech  they  utter,  as  men  euibit  their 
pride  of  birth  by  cresting  every  thing 
belonging  to  them,  even  to  thmr  walk- 
ing-sticks and  dog-collars — the  no  ten 
serious  error  of  makii^  the  actor,  as 
the  passions  of  revenge,   hatred,   or 
jealousy   spring   up    within   him,   re- 
cognise them  at  once  in  their  proper 
colours,  just  as  an  unexcited  spectator 
might  be  expected  to  do,  and  describe 
them  and   Uieir  consequences  with  a 
minuteness  and  fidelity  that  negative* 
the  idea  nf  his  being  really  and  indeed 
under  their  blinding  influc^ice.     Few 
men  have  looked  upon  rage,  as  it  dilated 
their  own  eyes,  and  flushed  their  own 
cheek,  as  a  fury  with  tnakea  writhing 
in  its  hsir— or  thought,  indeed,  of  the 
pattiw  at  an,  except  as  connected  with 
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ttie  objeotofit.  Soof  love:— Cupids 
»nd  VeDuaes  Beldom  flutter  between  the 
mental  eye  of  the  enamoured  awain 
uid  his  iitamoTi^a.  It  woul<li  uidee<l, 
snon  cure  tho  most  intemperate  of  in- 
dulgence  in  the  wilder  impulses  of 
nature,  to  have  a  true  mirror  held  up 
before  them  at  the  moment,  siid  to  see 
the  spiritE  of  the  Pmnodb  stripped  of 
their  lemporfir;  dl^uise,  n&ked  and 
ragiog  in  visible  power.  Yet  there  ie 
nothing,  we  admit,  more  coiutantl; 
recognized  and  acted  upon. 

DB    MAtrPEAT. 

«  Gketlly  rangenDce  I 
To  thaa   and  thiee  aogort  aad   lolemn 

Tbe  uDretentiDgf  death  I     1  dedicate 

The  l>lood  of  Annuid  Ridiehtiu  !     When 

DishoDoar 
Reaches     our    hearth*    Law    dieti  and 

Murther  takei 
The  angel  shnpe  of  Justice  '. 

And  ^ain — 

"  Let  they   Clhem)   who   raise  the  spell 
beware  tba  Send  T 

We  have  already  remarlted  the 
worthy  baronet's  addiction  to  punning, 
and  his  singular  success  in  small  wit. 
Another  word  thereanent.  He  has 
Sbakspeare's  example  for  this  sort  of 
adornment  to  the  mixed  drama  ;  and 
WB  cannot  sofficientlj  applaud  the 
taste  shewn  in  worshipping,  Balbinus- 
libe,   even   the   meanest   part   of    his 

eltem,  this  kissing,  as  it  were,  of  his 
'amatic  Holiness' s  toe.  In  the 
Duchess  de  la  Valliere,  we  selected 
some  ailmiruble  specimens.  We  re- 
joice to  see  that  time  has  only  con- 
firmed the  habit,  without  altering  tbe 
style.  BaradtLS  says  the  scroll  must 
be— 

"  despatched  to  BanilloD, 

lUchdieu  dcMpalchtd  io  heaven '" 
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When  we  eome  upon  sniJi  a  laede 
of  pleasantry  as  this,  we  feel  a  doubt  as 
to  which  the  author  or  the  creation  of 
his  hrun  are  best  entitled  to  the  laush, 
and  ure  disposed  to  echo  the  question 
of  the  sarcastic  Briohanteau  to  the 
showman  carrying  the  monkey  on  his 


u  deux  Wt  valr 


But  there  are  many  good  things  to 
put  in  tiLe  opposite  scale.  In  the 
first  act  De  Uauprat  describes  to  the 
jealous   Baradas  .the    charms  of  hii 


•'  In  the  maaa 
Of  her  harmonioui  beautiai — Modeitj 
(  Like  tone  severer  Grace  that  leads  th« 

Of  bar  sweat  staters)  every  airy  nation 
Attunei    to    such    chaate    charm,    that 

Passion  bold* 
His  burning  breath,  aod  will  not  with  a 

Dissolve  the  ipell  that  binds  him  !" 

This  is  very  harmonious  and  classical  j 
and  we  cao  scarcely  believe  it  issuea 
from  the  same  lips  that  have  five 
minute*  before  uttered  such  atrocious 

trochees  as  these — 

"  Death  became 
Daired  at  Daphne  bg  th*    lagtr  Da^^ 

"  Bory  Rumpus  rods  a  rawbonad  racer  I" 


And  we  trust,  moreover,  for  the  sake 
of  the  author's  originality,  that  the 
thoughts  are  more  his  own  than  that 
pretty  one  in  the  line  that  immediately 
follows — 


De  Beringfaen,  in  like  vein,  remarks—      Waller,  if  we  recollect  right,  ungs — 


We  ^tlant  fellows  have  run  out  a  friend 
Tbere's  nothing  left — eicept  to  ran  him 
through !" 

And  the  same  personace,  who  is  the 
wag  of  the  piece,  with  ioiinitc  hu- 
mour exclaims,  on  the  re-appearance 
of  Richelieti — 

"  Poxes  have  got 
NiM  Uyh  01  weti  u  Mti  r 


There  is  much  of  the  gracefulness. 
however,  of  this  very  author,  infused 
legitimately  into  the  reply  of  Richelieu 
to  the  desponding  Julie^ 

"  Nav,  my  daughter,  these 
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Sprung  froin  iU  Tery  light  and  heratding 
A  DooQ  of  happj  lammer, —  Taks  b«r 

And  ipcak  the  troth,  with  which  four 

That  th»  Count  Judai — thii  loetTnate 


NtTer  lied  mora,  than  when  ha  told  thj 
That    Adrian  loxed    her    not — axeept, 


We  inigbt  euU;  find  more  nich 
pMugeB.  Ottr  objeetioDS  to  the 
piece,  indeed,  rather  point  agtunst  the 
general  and  original  ideft,  than  againat 
the  passageB  taken  separatelj,  which, 
whatever  other  fault  maj  be  found, 
are  at  least  highlj  enough  finished.  A 
literary  work  firat  eaters  into  an  au- 
thor's mind  as  a  grand  whole,  a 
shadow  J  forerunner  of  soraething 
which  may  or  maj  not  be  laboured 
into  reaUt;  aflerwards ;  and  it  is 
generally  with  some  object  that  the 
vork  is  undertaken — under  the  influ- 
ence of  some  feeling — with  the  design 
of  powerfiiUj  iUustrating  to  others 
some  moral  or  maxim,  strongly  im- 
pressed on  one's  own  mind.  We, 
therefore,  in  some  measure,  judge  of 
the  author  bj  this  the  scope  and  drift 
of  bis  labours,  and  commend,  or  otlieF' 
wise,  his  own  intention,  as  well  as  ap- 
prove, or  otherwise,  of  the  tendency  of 
the  worki  according  as  this  appears 
dignified  and  consonant  to  the  priu' 
cipleis  of  virtue  and  morality.  "There 
are,  no  doubt,  a  few  instances  in  which 
Kenius  has  broken  through  oil  rules ; 
but  even  while  dragged  at  its  chariot- 
irhee^  we  would  stul  be  understood  to 
uphold  that  one  which  places  our 
heart  in  subservience  to  our  head,  and 
our  imagination  to  our  reason,  in  ex- 
amining matters  of  this  kind.  Far 
be  it  from  us  to  extort  a  dry  ex- 
catkedral  exposition  of  morality  from 
nixed  drama  ;  but  we  do  expect  to 
find  the  influence  of  Principle  running 
through  the  thread  of  fiction,  some- 
times imperceptibly,  but  never  wholly 
absent.  An  ingemous  writer  has  said, 
'^  with  artists,  and  even  with  genius  in 
general,  principles  usually  exist  in  the 
form  of  feelings,  rather  than  in  that  of 
communicable  ideas,"  and  it  is  by  the 
choice  of  subjects,  and  their  tendency, 
and  by  unstutUed  natural  touches,  that 
their  tone  is  to  be  recognised. 


But,  independent  of  its  being  morally 
consonant  to  our  feelings,  the  exhibi- 
tion of  some  Utton  la  always  peculiarly 
calculated  to  excite  general  interest. 
Mankind  will  not  be  satisfied  without 
an  effect,  nor  will  the  connoissenr  ever 
be  content  with  accurate  detuts,  unless 
the  sketch,  or  the  general  tone  of 
colouring,  has  something  decided  and 
original  about  it.  The  most  powerful 
dramas  that  have  ever  been  wiitt^i 
have  gained  their  chief  celebrity  from 
the  force  of  their  moral — we  need  not 
enumerate  the  ancient  and  classical 
trwedies,  or  the  English  stage  almost 
wimout  exception.  It  will  be  enough, 
as  forming  an  argument  li  fortiori  in 
every  other  instance,  to  adduce  the 
otherwise  so  objectionable  productions 
ofthemodem  French  school.  Dumas, 
Hngo,  and  the  rest,  scarcely  ever  dare 
to  lose  sight  of  this  object,  iu  the 
general  scope  of  their  pieces,  however 
mey  may  violate  the  precepts  of  mo- 
rality in  the  details.  Through  a  series 
of  prurient  horrors,  Nature  and  Reason 
come  out  pure  and  clear,  and  Virtue 
is  rewarded  and  Vice  punished,  as  b 
ourmost unobjectionabledramas.  The 
reason  is  clear.  It  is  not  according  to 
Nature  that  events  should  not  exempliiy 
an  overruling  Providence  ;  and  these 
writers,  bad  as  tbey  are,  tacitly  admit 
what  they  would  gladly  keep  from  the 
eye  of  man,  and  by  their  system  eihilnt 
the  truth  not  only  of  the  maxim 


ra.illiiilxij 


but  also  of  this,  that  "sapientia"-is  the 
knowledge  of  a  moral  government, 
which  rules  the  world  according  to 
the  immutable  principles  of  right  and 
wrong.  Inthe  Tour  he  NesU,  ihrongfa 
the  revolting  details  of  adultery,  incest, 
and  murder,  there  struggles  the  whole- 
some truth  that  crime,  though  success- 
fill,  is  followed  by  misery,  and  defeated 
virtue  meets  its  reward.  In  Le  Rai 
t'amtue,  royally  receivesB  stem  though 
useful  bint  of  the  dangers  mcurred  by 
abusing  its  privileges  and  immunities. 
Even  in  Marion  de  Lorme,  there  is 
moral  instruction,  and  a  lesson  to  heed- 
less and  unen quiring  lovers. 

Now  it  has  not  been  our  fortune  to 
detect  in  the  play  before  us  a  single 
glimpse  of  this  constraining  and  para- 
mount principle.  A  single  lesson,  either 
by  allurement  or  warning,  seems  never 
to  have  formed  the  autlior's  end  in  the 
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primary  conception.  His  object,  ^i- 
parentlj,  was  not  to  show  the  pre- 
ference of  the  good  over  the  bad  a 
single  degree  above  that  which  strict 
history  should  render  necegsary.  Ha 
made,  as  we  said  before,  the  details 
accurate,  but    disregarded  the  effect 

or,  if  be  had  an  effect  in   view,  it 

was  of  no  sublimer  nature  than  to 
show  how  accomplished  cimniog  over- 
reaches mere  viugar  villdny,  without 
(as  in  the  case  of  lago)  exhibiting  the 
defeat  and  punishment  of  that  craftiness 
itself  by  the  grander  operations  of  na- 
tm-al  justice.  Should  it  be  answered 
that  in  Richelieu's  case  such  an  accom- 
plisbment  was  impossible  ;  we  reply, 
then  lUchelieu  u  not  a  subject  for  the 
drama.  That  episode  in  history  alone 
is  Intimately  dramatic,  in  which, 
morally,  the  bc^^uning,  the  middle, 
and  the  end  are  visible-  Richelieu, 
admitted  of  finesse,  and  skill  in  minor 
ports  of  management,  and  hence  the 
refined  and  ingenious  novelist  selected 
him  for  his  hero.  These  are  the  points 
on  which  he  piques  himself.  Here 
he  is  at  home.  He  can  work  wheel 
within  wheel  with  the  skill  of  a  clock- 
maker,  and  exhibit  the  subtler  shades 
of  character  with  a  master-hand— but 
the  broad  light  and  shade  escape  him, 
and  his  pictures  do  not  strike  the  eye 
at  a  distance.  An  effect  of  this 
kind  is  not  so  intUspensable  in  the 
novel  as  in  the  drama.  The  former 
may  be  compared  to  a  shifting  pano- 
rama, in  which  it  is  sufQcient  tliat 
each  part  as  it  appears  he  correctly 
represented,  without  much  reference 
to  what  has  receded,  or  what  is  coming 
on  ;  but  a  drama,  like  a  sonnet,  must 
be  one  whole — one  simple  idea  borne 
out  from  beginning  to  end,  and  present 
in  all  its  parts  to  the  eye  at  once. 
Hence  different  qualities  are  required 
for  writers  in  these  two  lines — facility 
in  narrative  and  variety  being  the 
essentials  for  the  novelist,  whilst  the 
playwriter  has  need  of  a  power  of  com- 
prehensive view,  a  scope  like  that 
given  by  astronomers  to  some  of  their 
glasses,  in  which,  for  a  particular  ob- 
ject, magnifying  power  is  sacrificed  to 
a  breadth  of  field.  A  play  is  not  a 
story — hence  the  want  of  success  which 
almost  invariably  attends  the  attempt 
b>  dramatiie  novels.  It  is  a  scene — 
an  incident — complex,  it  may  be,  and 
divided  into  an  infinity  of  nunor  details ; 
but  still  resolvable  bto  one  maxim,  or 


moral,  or  lesson,  towards  which  all  the 
lines  from  first  to  last  converge ;  and 
it  is  the  truth,  interest,  or  sublimity  of 
this  end  proposed  which  will  ever  mark 
the  rank  of  the  drama  amongst  such 
productions. 

With  "  The  Sea-Captwn,"  the  latest 
of  Sir  Lytton  Bulwer's  productions, 
we  shall  not  detun  the  reader  long. 
It  does  not  pretend  to  so  much  as 
its  predecessor,  and  has  evidently  been 
thrown  upon  the  stage  to  meet  the 
demand  of  the  author's  popularity, 
which,  at  the  present  moment,  wotud 
make  any  publication  of  his  lucrative, 
and  any  drama  successful.  It  ia,  in* 
deed,  the  second  fiouT  of  his  brain, 
most  of  the  thouglits  and  sentiments 
having  been  already  g^ven  in  a  finer 
form  m  his  other  works. 

Lady  Arundel  is  a  Countess  in  her 
own  right,  temp.  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  mother  to  Lord  AshdaJe,  a  spoiled 
sprig  of  nobility.  This  sprig  is  in 
love  with  Violet,  a  ward  and  cousin 
of  the  Countess's,  but  the  sentiment 
is  not  returned,  as  Violet  remembers 
with  tender  gratitude  that  her  life  and 
honour  hod  been  preserved  once  on 
the  high  seas  by  a  certain  gallant 
Captain  Norman,  the  Sea-Captain  of 
the  piece.  This  hero  appears  in  the 
offing  just  as  the  play  bc^s,  and 
having  landed,  instantly  begins  to 
discourse  in  confidence  to  ms  first 
lieutenant  about  their  respective  — 
Blotter*.'  Faulkner — "mine  ancient" 
— informs  him  thathehad  just  "poured 
his  Indian  gold"  into  the  paternal  \af. 


r  koowB  ona — bnt  I  love  t( 
>ye>   niaiiten  end  Lit  coloui 


Thy  mother  tilesi'd  thee ! 

FALkNES. 

Scarce  with  nordi;— bnt  tears 
And  lifted  hands,  and  lipi  that  smiled 

deni  liianks 
To  the  protecting  Heaven — Ihett  LleH'd 


Google 
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"  Mt  mothar"  i»,  in  short,  the  "  Dt»- 

patch"  of  the  pUj, 

Meanwhile,  Lady  Amndel  betrajs, 
hy  certain  mysterious  hints,  that  some 
dark  tragedy  has  been  eiwcted  by  her, 
or  at  her  instigation,  in  times  past. 
She  is  wrapt  uji  in  her  son,  however, 
and,  in  her  bnght  anticipations,  ex- 


"  Kings  shall  n 


e  hi*  motber !' 


On  such  meditations  Sir  Maurice  Bee- 
ror  enters.  Weshall  take  the  history  of 
this  gentleman  from  the  "  Dramatii  per- 
lanix."  "  A  reputed  miser,  and  though 
-but  dktaiUlji  related  to  Lady  Arundfel, 
the  heir-at-laai  to  the  titles  and  est.if  es, 
failing  the  children  of  the  Countess." 
We  are  surprised  at  SirLytton  Hulwer's 
fertile  invention  not  introducing  a  law- 
yer into  the  body  of  the  play,  to  eipkin 
professionally  the  legal  pretensions  of 
this  heir  premmpline.  When  it  is 
Mted,  it  has  been  suggested  that  such 
a  personage  might  appear  as  Prolngut, 
with  the  family  pedigree  and  title  deeds 
'"  *■'"  *— ■*      Enter  Sir  Maurice. 


n  his  hand. 


He!  who? 

SIR   HAUHICE. 

The  joaaf  ^ntlemnn  who  itandi  lie. 
tween  yonr  Percy  and  his  iaberiuncel 

Ulth  !  ugh  r      It  is  very  cold I 

tell  thee. — he  livei;    he  is  at  hand;    do 
longer  a   baU,  a  child,  a  haiplcis  boy; 


-Dpy,  forwhut  I  lioow. 
rour  ton  Percy  ii  a  tine  youth.  It  is  a 
pity  bit  father  married  before,  and  had 
Other  sons.  But  for  your  Lnrdships  of 
Atbdale  and  Arundel,  your  Percy  would 
U  as  pooi^-«s  poor  at  old  Maurice 
Beevor.  ...  If  ihis  younft  man  prove 
hia  case,  your  son,  Percy  Aibdale,  will 
ba  very  poor  I 

L*DT    AftnyDEL. 

.      My  son,  my  Percy  I  but  the  priest  is 
faithful.     He  ha,  sworn 

SIR   MAUnicB. 

To  ketp  tby  secret  only  while  thy 
father  and  thy  spouse  lived;  lliey  are 
dead.  But  the  priest  has  no  prooh  to 
bock  his  tal«r 

LADV   AtDNDEL. 

Alas !  be  has. 

He  ba*  r  Why  did  you  never  tetl  ne 
that  before?  .  .  •  Hum!  she  must  come 
to  me  bt  lid  now.     I  will  set  (bes« 


proof*.  Dadsr  the  snrbe*  of  thia  ban. 
Dei*  I  see  a  great  many  gold  and  silvar 
Gshei.     Hum  I  I  will  bogin  to  angle  I* 

Sir  Maurice   accordingly   promJiM 
Lady  Arundel  that  be  will  secure  the 
proofs,    hia    real    intention  beii^  to 
destroy   them    as    soon    as    he    gets 
them.     The  truth  is,  the  old  acoundrel 
hopes  to  make  hia  money  of  service 
to  the  spendthrift  heir,  and  lend,  od 
the  security  of  his  laoda,  sums  lam 
enough  in  the  end  to  place  those  laodt 
in  his  own  possession  ;  whereat,  if  tha 
inheritance  were  to   vest  in  aoottw, 
it  needed  not  the  attorney  Prolc^ne 
to  inform  Lim  that  his  security  would 
not  be  worth  the  skin  it  was  drawn 
upon.      Sir    Maurice's  penuriousnesi 
took   fright    at    the   idea  of   bribing 
Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  and  hence  a 
natural  anxiety  to  establish  Lord  Asb- 
dale's  succession.     In  such  a  character, 
however,  it  is  not  natural  to  discover 
the  most  frightful  and  startling  depth* 
of  villainy,   to   meet   with    wbokaata 
schemes  of  murder — murder  of  the 
innocent   and    generous — murda    of 
relations,   undertaken   in   cold  blood, 
and  communicated  by   bints  to  the 
malher  of  one  of  the  intended  victima, 
while  jests  sit  on  bis  lips  and  int^iufi. 
cance  attends  his  presence.     Where  ii 
the  ^reat  constraining  cause  to  crime  ? 
He  IS,  and  ^ways  was.  a  baronet,  and 
nothing  more ;  he  had  no  wrongs  to 
complain  of;  he  was  not  a  poor  rel*. 
tion  ;  he  was  rich — rich  enough  toUve 
where  be  liked,  without  hangii^  abont 
the  halt  of  Arundel.    If  he  was  laughed 
at,  it  was  because  he  was  a  profeMed 
jester.     If  he  was  slighted  hy  mferion, 
It   was   because,   aitk   the  poutr,   he 
wanted  the  will,    to   purcnase  thur 
opinions    at    iJte    ordinaiy   rate.      If 
such  a  man    were  de^Hsed,  it  wns 
because  be  was  oontemptibia  j  but  if 
he   was   contemptible,    he   could  not 
have  felt  the  deep  and  black  rvMDt- 
ment  which  instlRated  the  action*  that 
follow.     Altogether,  a  more  unnatural 
character  never  was  represented  n 
fiction — a   gratuitous  assassin,  in  the 
person  of  a  rich  old  rheumatic  baronet, 
habilually  penurious  and  jocoae.     We 
can  understand  Triboulet,  Richard  IIL 
&c.,  but  why  a  well-born  Ei^ltsh  gn- 
tleman,  whose 

"  Maubood  went 
In  piliiw  wealth  that  i^  might  bmmI  U 
power," 
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u  he  sajs  hinuelf,  Bbonld  first  be 
SDubbed  by  erery  one,  and  then  turn 
mnrderer  in  revenge,  is  what  the 
author,  •nd  the  author  alone,  can 
eiplsin  to  us.  A  pleasant  old  fellow, 
too.  Observe  how  merrily  he  touches 
on  bis  own  faUing.  avarice,  "  Drive 
the  mice  flrem  thy  larder,"  says  Ash- 
dale. 

SIR  maokice. 
"  Mica ! — Zounds,  how  can  t 
Enp  nice  T — I  can't  afford  it — they  were 

To  death   an  Sfe  ago!— (he   last  was 

Sonw  Chrialmas  three  years,   stretcfaed 

beside  a  bona 
In  that  aame   lardar — lo  consuned  and 

By  pioui  fatt — 'iwas  awfal  to  behold  it ! 
I  cetionized  its  corpse  in  ipirlti  of  wine, 
Aai  set  it  in  the  porch — a  solemn  wara- 
i"V 

To  thieves  and  beggsra  " 

CoDoeive,  too,  the  tiIIiud  who  expects 
(lot  verif  night  to  echo  to  the  cry  of 
a  murdered  cousin,  talkiog  in  this 
way— 

« Sir  Mnorice   Beevor  shsll  be  merged 

Inio   Lord    Ashdale ; — like    a  drop   of 

lato  a  glass  of  aqua  f  Ita. 


■•  Until  my  fonrteasth  year, 
Benenlh  the  mof  of  an  old  villn^a  priest. 
Hot  Far  from  benca,  my  uhildbood  wore 

Than  waked  within  me  anxious  thoBgbts 

Tbroaghout  the  liberal   and   melodiona 

Somethingseem'd  abteni — what  I  scarcely 

knew— 
Till  one  calm  night,  when  over  earth  and 

Heaven  look'd  (Is  love  from  ell  iti  nnm- 

Watchful  yet   breaLhlew— inddealy  the 

Of  my  sweet  want  twell'd  in  me,  and  I 

eik'd 
The  priest,  toAy  /  tees  aolkerkxt  t 

LADI    AiDNDEL. 

And  he? 


Vou  have  the  n 


Well,  Knight ! 


E  (giving  a  bag). 
Z.iitle  dtarti  you  see  them 
Tuck'd  up   in    bed   and  fast  adttp — mj 

heart  aches 
That  auch  a  happy  and  united  family 
Should  be  diaperaed  upon  the  M'orla,  and 

Come  bome  again ! — Poor  thingt  I — ffoto 

Don't  be  to  rough  trilh  them  P' 

Norman,  meanwhile,  has  been  intro- 
dnced  into  the  castle,  and  not  only 
renewed  his  addresses  to  Violet,  but 
had  more  than  one  interview  with  the 
Conntess,  who  at  once  recognizes  in 
him  the  son  she  had  bad  by  a  former 
concealed  niarrtac;e,  and  whom  she  had 
■opposed  removed  for  ever — either  to 
foreigT)  parts,  or  to  another  world. 
Cwtun  Norman,  sitting  in  the  hall 
with  the  two  ladies,  thinks  proper  to 
pule  ont  such  attdFaa  this — 


Wept  asheanswered,  'I  wasnoljlybomr 

LADt    ABUNDEL  (ottde). 

The  traitor  !" 

He  proceeds  to  relate  that  at  length 
he  was  bvwgled  to  sea,  and  when 
there,  the  crew,  he  says, 

u  bound  me 

To  a  alight  plank ;  spread  to  the  wind 

their  sails; 
And   left  me  on  the  wavei  alone  with 

God!" 

He  describes,  stirringly  enough,  his 
sufferings,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
the  best  passage  in  the  play  is  another 
version  of  the  best  passage  in  Rich*- 
lien,  in  both  a  plank  and  a  *ka-k 
being  the  ttramatu  penotue  ! 


Well,welL 
NOBHAH. 

It  pass'd  away, 
And  saw  me  not     Noon,  and  then  thirst 

and  famine ; 
And,  with  parrb'd  lipii  I  catl'd  on  death, 

and  sought 
To  wrench  my  limbs  from  the  stiff  cords 
that  itnnw'd 


And  cryslal  lymph,  a  dark,  swifUmoring 

With  watthfu)  glaMjr  eya%— the  oeeui* 
inonsUT  ,|p 
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Thftt  foIlow»"iliipi  for  prey.    Then  life 

Grew  (iFeet,  and  with  »  tlraiii'd  aol 

borrant  g»a. 
And  liEled  hav,  I  floated  on,  tU)  eante 
Grew  dim   and  dimllsr,   and  a  terrible 

In  which  ttill— (till— thoe*  UtU  eye*  net 

Fell  on  me,  wd" 

TIOLBT. 

Ooon! 

NOkMAN. 

I  wake,  and  heard 
My  natif*  tonpw.    Kind  looki  were  bent 

I  lay  on  deck— etcaped  the  gbaitly  death ; 
For  Ood  bad  watch'd  tbo  deeper  I" 

A  marine  Mueppa,  in  afaort.  Lady 
Arundel  «eek«  to  Ret  rid  of  thii  anper- 
fluous  «0D  bv  giving  him  Violet,  and 
■ending  him  back  t«  se& ;  but  Ashdale 
will  not  resign  hia  right  30  easily.  The 
lovers  having  agreed  to  meet  at  mid- 
night, st  a  ruined  caapel  by  the  sea- 
^de,  in  order  that  the  tkip'i  chaplain 
(a  privateer  temp.  Q.  Elizabeth,  with 
&  chaplain  [)  may  mute  them  \  the 
yoong  lord  concerts  with  Sir  Maurice 
to  waylay  them,  and  snatch  the  Violet 
from  the  lea'^^tain's  button-hole. 
At  tha  same  rendezvous,  too,  a  tittle 
earlier,  Ihs  other  chaplain,  he  who 
had  united  Lady  Anuidel  to  Nor- 
man's father,  is  to  meet  the  son,  to 
deliver  to  him  the  pToo&  of  his 
birth.  On  his  way  thituer  he  is  way- 
lud  by  another  instrument  of  Sir 
Maurice's,  "  Bully  Gaussen,"  and 
mortally  wounded ;  whereupon  Nor- 
man rushes  in  and  disarms  the  aMassin. 
Here  then  Onslow,  the  wounded  chap- 
lain, employs  his  few  remaining  mo- 
ments in  eipluning  the  circumstances 
of  Norman's  birth — how  his  father 
"  died,  most  foully  murdered,"  hand- 
ing him  at  the  same  time  the  docu- 
ments necessary  to  substantiate  his 
story  ;  hut  dying,  after  the  approved 
fashion,  just  before  he  could  say  the 
word  which  would  have  expluned  all. 
Revenge  is  now  the  order  of  the  day  ; 
Hamlet  the  second  examines  the  docu- 
ment, and  finds  that  Lady  Arundel  is 
"my  mother ;  my  mother,  oh,  my  mo- 
ther 1"  whereupon  the  third  act  cJoses. 
In  the  fourth,  Gaussen  is  hved  once 
more  by  the  sanguinary  old  joker.  Sir 
UMDice— "no  waiter   but  a  knight 


templar" — to  hntcher  both  the    bro 
there,  Norman  and  Lord  Ashdale  1 


A  cool  calculation  I  Of  course  there 
could  be  no  danger  of  an  enquiry,  or 
Gaussen's  turning  Queen's  STideoce, 
or  any  thing  of  that  sort — the  thing 
seemed  not  worth  an  additional  beat 
of  the  heart  to  the  cautious  old  baroneL 
Meanwhile  Norman  rushes  to  the 
hall,  documents  in  hand,  where  he 
finds  the  old  lady  less  inclined  to  wel- 
come a  new  son  than  he  expected.  In 
fact,  she  orden  him  from  her  preMnce, 
bat  he  "  will  not"  go. 

LADT   AkDNDEL. 

"WiW  not'    Ho,  then! 

NORHAN. 

Call  your  hirelings. 
And  kt  them  hear  me  I 

iQoa  to  At  ktarti, 
eis  hall* — upon 
Tha  tacred  hBarth-stong  of  my  nro^— 

Their   knightly   scutcheon — and    bcTora 

thsir  formi, 
Which,  tram  the  ghostly  cann**,  1  InriAe 
To  hail  their  Mo — I  take  my  stand  !     I 

My  ri^bti  I     They  come,  yonr  menials  I 

bid  them  thrust 
From  his  «wn  hearth  the  heir  ef  Arandal ! 
Enter  Strvanl*. 


Seiie  on  I     No !  no  I     Uy  lather's  lordly 

Iihii!     I  dare  not  I" 

She  entreats  him,  expluns,  confesses 
her,  affection  for  Ashdale,  till,  melted 
by  her  anguish,  the  soft-hearted  sailor 
offers  to  give  her  up  all  the  documents 
which  prove  his  claim ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, throwing  them  at  her  feet,  he 
rushes  out.  "  My  mother"  is  still  the 
refiwn,  and  at  the  shrine  of  this 
term  is  sacriRced,  as  at  some  uncouth 
altar,  all  that  is  human  and  natural  in 
the  story. 

Gaussen,  as  we  have  said,  has  a 
commission  from  Sir  Maurice  to  slay 
both  Norman  and  Ashdale  at  the 
cb^el,  but  he  feels  compassion  for  the 
Utter,  and  detennioes  to  let  him  off. 
As,  however,  Ashdale  has,  for  his  own 
purposes,  secretly  changed  eostumee 
with  Norman,  a  series  of  interesting 
mistakes  ensues.     Violet  enters  with 
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the  peer,  tliinldng  it  to  be  the  captam 

here  au  accomplice   of  Gausseo'B 

informs  the  I°*«^  t*^  priest  and  crew 
are  read;,  thereby  confirming  hU 
jealous  Buapidons — Faulkner  drops  in 
opportunelj  to  second  his  master  and 
friend,  Norman.  At  this  moment  a  crj 
is  heard  within  the  chapel,  and  Norman 
and  Faulkner  rush  in,  sword  in  hand, 
to  the  rescue  ;  Lady  Amndel,  fearing, 
like  Sin  at  the  gates  of  hell,  for  two 
members  of  her  Eunily,  appears  with 
servaQts  and  torches ;  and,  finally, 
Violet  enters  from  the  chapel,  and  falls 
at  Lady  Arandel's  feet.  She  swears 
she  has  seen 

«  Too  Normu*  by  tha  altar  T 

The  truth  was,  the  first.  Lord  Ash- 
dale  in  disgiuse,  had  been  set  upon  by 
Gauasen,  when  the  second,  or  veritable 
Norman,  came  to  hb  asustance,  and 
stretched  the  assassin  at  his  feet, 
thereby  preserring-  his  brotber-riyal's 
Ijfe.  Luke,  the  subordinate  vilUun, 
pMohes  on  Sir  Kfaurice,  and  rather 
astoushet  the  party  by  tellmg  them 
that  he  meant  to  murder  them  alL 
In  the  midst  of  this  hubbob.  Lady 
Anutdel  retires  within  the  ch^el,  and 
pensively  looking  at  the  moon,  removes 
her  Telvet  gown,  and  places  herself  on 
her  knees  at  the  altar,  the  tomb  of  her 
firat  husband,  for  no  conceivable 
reason  bat  to  allow  the  brothers  to 
get  to  high  words  outside.  When 
^1  has  ti£en  place,  she  advances  from 
her  devotions. 

■<  Ay,  opon  the  itooe 
Vhara bis  bonei sleep  Ihavepny'd,  aad 

1  bava  gaia'il 
The  itrcDgth  that  is  not  of  this  world ! 

How,  Percy  ? 
Thy  sword  drawn  on  thy_— 

Hnahl   I  have  kept  thy  secret ! 

LADI    ASDNDBL. 

Unhappy  boy ! 


Why  turn  iblne  sye*  from  him 
Tome?  and  itraight  aguo  to  him? 

LAOV   ABUNDKL. 

Approach, 
Percy,  my  too ! — Lord  Ashdale  now  no 

Behold  thy  brother  I     Ay,  the  conseienca 

Out  truth  at  last ; — thin*  sldsT)  thg  sole 

T«lhisill-bt«dhoust!"^ 
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It  may  be  supposed  that  Ashdale  is 
not  in  the  best  humour  when  he  hears 
this ;  he  grumbles  a  little,  in  spite  of 
all  that  his  mother  and  Norman  can 
say ;  till  the  latter  takes  the  scrolls, 
and  approaches  the  torches,  in  order  to 
consame  them  and  his  rights  together. 
Ashdale  is  softened,  and  falls  on  his 
breast,  ezclainung — 

••  My  brothar — oh,  roy  brother !" 

•'  A  mothtr  and  abrother-bath-Ojoyr' 

II  My  childnn  in  each  other's  anni!" — 

Inshort,aposefit  for  the  Critic.  The 
rest  of  the  scene,  with  one  pretty  senti- 
ment, contains  a  tolerable  share  of 
bombast  and  absurdity. 


■'  Now  summon 
All  fiiendi,  aad  lit  them  know  the  right. 


True — be  thijuaticcdoae— an  awful  lals: 
But  ye  ahall  hear  mt  spsak  it.     {Jiadter- 

agh/)  My  poor  Percy ! 
My  father's  crime  too— well—  ] 

Yoa  mark  her,  bnttkei. 
Shall  wa  bring  tliia  upon  her? — 

[Holdiiig  the  papen  OBtr  tht  (orcUci  liU 
ihif  are  tataioMd.} 

It  is  past! 
Now,   nevar  more  a  bar  betwiit  your 

And  mlDc— .ah,  mother !  nmr  thine  arms 

smbiacs  me— 
And  aow  thj  iiu  Melti  into  mg  mouI! — 


Hark  I  aha  hit  bleas'd  her  sea—/  Kd  y 
YtUtUiiing  HeaOfHt — theu  eireaaumbi- 


Rntlt  Iht  hi^ps   faaM*.      Att  Nattin 

iraaltat 
Aloud — o^/t — to  Ihe  Oraot  PormTa  ear, 
ITit  bkuing  o/Ihe  hotuu  on  Aer  dtHd." 

On  all  this  sentiment.  Sir  Maurice 
bursts  in,  bag  in  hand.  He  forthwith 
discovers  that  all  is  foimd  out, — and 
here — here  was  the  place  to  have 
shown  the  delected  wretch  to  advan- 
tage  to  have  stud  a  word  for  nature— 

tohave  ymdioted  probalnlity  asd  com' 
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mon  fnliog.  The  pent-np  ^ony  of 
fail  long  diuembling  life ;  toe  tortured 
intemitj  of  humbled  pride  and  dis- 
appointed vengeance ;  tie  tearing  avaj 
of  that  veil  which  had  been  worn  so 
long  aa  to  have  become  at  it  were  a 
part  of  hinuelF;  the  annihilation  of  the 
onlj  hope  that  had  buoyed  up  a  misera- 
ble and  despised  existence ;  surelj  all 
this  might  have  drawn  forth  words  of 
awful  and  tremendous  strength,  and 
opened  the  sluices  for  the  burning 
langoaee  of  despair.  ■*  Hence,  and 
repent  r  cries  Norman.  Whatisthe 
detected  murderer's  repl; — 

BiK  MAD  a  ice. 

■*  I  thank  fan  kindl7,  tin 

I  aiD  a  Tiry  poor  old  KnifcbtN-My  Lord. 

Your  Tcr;  hnmbli  cBoiin  ! — To  mf  inve 

A  lordid,  spat-upon,  rereDgelaH,  worth- 

Aod  mcnllf  poor  cooiia ! — Yea,  I'll  fp 
Bnrf  mf  monict-hanft  niytelr— and  make 
Tha  pariih  par  ibt  faneial !— Ugb  I— 
I'll  ipilt  thsiD  !" 

The  piece  ends  with  a  promise  of 
Norman's  not  to  leave  his  wife  for  sea 
till  after  the  honeymoon,  and  there- 
after to  pa;  an  aiuiQal  viut  to  Eng. 


"  And  for  the  reil,  who  can  aspire  to 

Than  a  tn*  hiart  for  evar  blent  with 

bif— 
BlMunf*  whan  aUenl — welcoma  wbea 

retoru'd  :  — 
Ui(  merry  bark  with  England's  flag  to 

Fame  for  hit  hopei,  and  waman  in  his 


Thia  plaj  is  not  good,  even  on  the 
low  ground  it  professes  to  occupy. 
There  is  little  that  ia  natural  andeasf, 
much  that  is  forced  and  affected.  The 

that  has  kept  down  the  author's  other 
plaje — making  his  characters  parade 
their  inmost  and  most  sensitiTe  feel- 
ings on  every  occasion,  and  before 
every  audience,  iritAotit  excitement. 
There  must  be  some  strong  cod- 
■tr^ning  cause  to  make  any  eipres- 
rion  of/eelittg  becoming.  Let  a  roan 
fJiotc  that  he  feels — let  others  discover 
bis  heart  and  bis  motives  in  big  actions ; 
but  let  bim  have  some  reteave,  or  we 
win  turn  away  with  a  sort  of  tortured 
disgust,  joBt  ai  yrt  mrald  from  a  m^. 
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cal  operation;  for,  m  truth,  It  is  no- 
thing less,  this  cool  poking  a  troifs  into 
the  heart's-blood  of  the  passions,  sad 
watching  the  purple  tide  trickle  down 
into  abasin.  TaJce,  as  an  example,  the 
passage  we  have   already  quoted,  ui 


elderly  countess  to  whom  he  had  just 
been  introduced,  and  another  a  ToanC 
lady  to  whom  he  was  paying  bis  a£ 
dresses,  tells  his  tale,  not  in  the  btlf- 
unwilling  and  manly  way  which  would 
have  interested  his  hearers,  and  been 
true  to  nature,.but  in  such  laognags, 
as  we  have  no  doubt  would  havg  mui 
a  real  Countess  and  areal  Tiolet  either 
burst  into  a  fit  of  laughing,  or  rush  oat 
of  the  room  in  blushing  indignation. 

u  Suddenly,'  he  aayi,  "Umnmi 

or  Biy  nettl  want  iwtS'd  in  nw,  aad  I 

asked 
The  priest,  lekg  I  leat  aufJUrlcN  r 

This  nieoimen,  out  of  an  hundrtd, 
will  exhibit  what  we  mean.  No  ssilot 
— no  man — no  woman — uneidted  ind 
in  calm  and  formal  colloquy,  could  «■ 
prem  him  or  beraelf  in  this  way.  Deep 
leelinga  do  not  come  up  unless  the  waters 
are  stirred.  It  makes  us  wince  to  bssr 
of  "  iwMt  wantt"  "tweUatg"  within  i» 
in  a  drawing-room  by  day-light.  Id  s 
soliloquy,  or  by  night,  or  in  the  ear  of 
our  beit-beloved,  or  in  a  burst  of 
pasaion,  the  glowing  words  might  bunt 
forth ;  but — hugb  I  not  of  malice  ptfr 

In  fine,  we  see  every  beauty  and 
every  fault  of  his  former  phm  reflected 
here,  as  in  a  glass  ;  the  liffhts  Unter, 
and  the  shadows  deeper.  The  passage 
already  quoted  from  the  Lady  of 
Lyons  about  the  "  summer  Palace," 
where  prose  flrat  ambles  into  rhynw, 
finds  its  correlative  where  this  new 
Inkle  tells  his  Tarico 

••  or  tbs  bright  lands  within  the  wnUn 

Where  we  will  build  our  home,  what  tisM 

theicRi 
Weary  ihy  gsie ; — there  tba  broad  palB- 

trra  sliadei 
The  toft  iind  delicata  light  of  ikia  at  ftit 
At  th»e  Ibat  slept  on  Eden  :— Nature 

there, 
Like  a  ny  speadthrift  in  his  fiosh  oryoiA 
Fling*  her  whols  tnasure  in  lb*  Up  af 

Time. — 
On  tnrfs  by  lairiei  tiod,  tk 
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Sprcadi  all  bar  blaomi ;  and  fron  «  Uk^ 

Wool  to  her  odorona  binnt*  the  wMt«rn 

While,  circling  roand  kad  upward  from 

the  Itought, 
Golden  with  fraiti  that  lore  the  jojou* 

Melodj,  like  a  hnppf  »ouI  retem? d, 
Hang*  ia   the  aii,  and    from    iniriallite 


On  his  faninoar,  we  have  bmh.  the 
worth;  Baronet  evidentlj  piques  htm- 
Bclf.  A  specimea  or  two,  before  we 
lay  down  our  pen : — 

«  Stoekinin.  Sir  Maurice,"  mjt  a  Do- 
•nna,  "  Marr;  come  up ;  u  that  a  delicate 
allauon  ?" 

"  A  magnificent  preserve  of  spar- 
rows," says  the  witty  assassin.  Sir 
Maurice,  "which  lean  aiwayi  »eU  to 
the  mile  blaciguardt  in  the  it  reel  for  a 
penny  a  hundred." 


Nomuu)  has  closed  the  jealous  eyes 
of  Mistress  Prudence  at  the  rate  of  a 
giiioea  each,  and  makes  the  following 
pithy  observation : 

■■  Paithi  ti«  a  mercy  on  a  poor  man'*  purse 
That  tome  old  lailici  were  not  born  with 
Otret  eyt»l 

Bat  enough  of  Sir  Edward  Lytton 
Bulwer.  We  take  leave  of  bim 
and  his  driimas.  We  are  sorry  we 
could  not  apeak  more  favourably  of  the 
one  or  the  other.  Where  the  heart  is 
not  good,  we  may  look  in  vain  for  the 
true  sublime  of  poetry.  And  when 
to  vitiated  principle,  is  joined  exceeding 
vanity,  can  any  one  wonder  that  there 
is  something  in  all  these  pieces  that 
excites  an  unpleasant  feeling  towards 
their  author — a  sentiment  bordering 
on  personal  dislike— even  while  we 
acknowledge  the  CLEVzaNESs  of  the 


SONNET THE    OARDBN. 

The  day  of  days  draws  near — ere  the  hixh  sun 
Shall  sweep  again  acra>B  the  guiph  of  heaven, 
A  inig>ity  power  with  Satan  ahall  have  striven. 

Hell's  host's  be  vanquiihed,  and  satiation  won. 

Within  a  garden's  ahade,  beiiealh  a  tree, 
Alone,  and  troubled  sore,  a  kneeling  man 
Prayed  till  the  blood  from  hit  wrung  temples  ran. 

Who  WHS  to  giiin  that  victory? — 'taoMhe! 

He  rose  and  walked  lonards  his  friends,  but  found 
The  WBlchera  prostrate — in  the  liour  of  dread 

His  onlv  guards  were  slumbering  on  the  ground. 
Small  hope  from  man  I  yet  to  his  need  there  sped 

Hosts  of  bright  anjrels,  softly  bending  round. 
To  wipe  the  blood-drop  from  hti  sacred  head. 

ODE    FOR    GOOEt-PRIDtr. 


Old  earth  had  rolled  about  the  sun 

Four  thousand  years. 
And  sffen  enough  or  evil  done. 

And  marked  their  pasaiuns  roll  and  rest. 

And  martyrs  slain. 

Yet  sliowi^d  tio  pdin, 
But  swept  her  load  of  sinners  round 
Id  s'llence  through  the  abyss  profound  ; 
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From  the  fint  daj  a  man  the  bore 
On  till  thcj  teemed  from  shore  to  ibore, 
A  wilful,  wild,  and  hardened  race. 
That  curled,  raved,  died  upon  her  (ace. 
And  slept  within  her  breast. 

At  length  a  wondrous  motn  upbarst^ 

Her  plains  were  trod 
By  hint  who  laid  ber  beams  at  first — 

Her  parent-God  I 
Within  a  human  atom  presi, 
Thst  atom  clothed  Fn  hiimblpat  KA, 
The  fulness  ofthe  Godhead  dwell. 
And  iriih  mean  mortals  moved  aud  felt, 

Accomplisbing:  his  plun  ; 
But,  scorned  by  ihe  polluted  brood. 
And  thrust  aude  wltli  insult  rude. 

The  Son  of  Man, 
ThauKh  air,  and  ocean,  and  the  dead, 
Shrunli  from  before  his  kinglj  tread. 
Found  not  at  last,  from  south  to  north, 
A  spot  upon  Ihe  face  of  earth 

Whereon  to  lay  his  head. 

Earth's  spirit  saw — nor  would  beliere. 
Until  her  sons  the  Cross  upheave. 

And  thrust  it  to  Iiei  heart- 
Then  wuke  she  with  a  start, 
And  her  breast  ^sped,  und  hills  gaped  wide, 
Aud  temples  rocked  from'side  to  side. 

And  rushed  the  sea  to  shore. 

Howling  with  hideous  roar. 
And  dashed  its  head  among  the  cavenu  there, 

BursUng  to  atoms  in  despair. 
Down  to  her  centre  runs  a  cold  affright. 

And  sheeted  ghosts 
Start  like  an  exhalation  to  the  light. 

In  grisly  hosts ! 
The  muTiitudes  that  at  the  last  shall  come:, 
Swarming  to  birth  from  her  capacious  womb. 

The  slumbering  dead 

Uplift  their  bead. 
The  vaulted  Tovf  of  (krkness  parting. 
Deep  from  their  marble  chamWrs  suttiog. 

And  in  their  dream. 
Shrinking  with  tenor  as  the;  fear 
The  end  of  ull  things  drawing  near. 

Flit  through  Jerusalem. 

From  star  to  star  the  deed. 

With  shadoMy  stream. 
Pours  through  all  systems  to  impede 

Light's  gracious  beam. 
And  onward  into  heaven  doth  climb 
The  monstrous  shadow  ofthe  crime. 

Till  the  arch-angels  uuail. 
And  look  in  the  AlmiRhly  ■  lace. 
If  there  the  mysterj  tbey  might  trace. 

Yet  hid  within  the  veil. 
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It  shone  inscrutably  in  stedfut  poirer— ■ 
Oh,  in  tbc  gloom  of  that  tTemendau}  hour 

or  purpose  undivined, 
Had  earth  broke  from  the  al I -coDt rolling  king, 

And  only  Bhook  it»  niiine. 

As  when  in  playful  pain 
The  lion  Bpnrni  away  an  iniect'g  sting-^ 

Woe  ibr  mankind  I 
But  there  was  j)rumi«ed  mercT  to  fulfil  ; 
Ay — while  God'i  Son  waBoantfiiig  there. 
Ad  outraged  corpse,  'ttrixt  earth  and  aiTj 
That  God  his  moderating;  arm. 
Spread  over  Nature's  wild  alaro. 

And  laid — be  Btllll 


ANTISTItOFBB. 

Earth't  hoary  eld  now  draweth  near 
To  the  second  ihouMndlh  year. 

Since  (hat  dai^  day  of  blood. 
And  time  hath  mtide  the  counsel  clear, 

At  first  misunderstood. 
The  human  clay  of  him  who  died, 
Lud  for  corruption  in  her  side. 

She  gave  untainted  bach. 
And  saw  that  claj  aicending  bright. 
In  heaven's  iniufferable  light, 

Up  the  celestial  track. 

Down  that  tame  road 
Full  soon  there  flowed. 
Like  balm  upon  her  outraged  bieut, 
A  spirit's  power, 
Which,  since  that  hour. 
Hath  set  the  stormy  scene  at  rest 
Mao's  voes  are  still  the  tame, 
But  with  far  higher  aim 
He  lives,  procluimiog  wide  hii  masters  name  f 
And  from  all  nations,  oow 
Men  at  one  altar  bow. 
The  shrine  of  bim  who  died  on  Calvary's  blood-atalned  broir. 


ST4N2AS  FOK  BASTBR-DAr. 

'Twas  in  the  middle  natch  of  night,  when  darkness  buae  profound 

About  the  city  of  (he  Lord,  and  Judub's  lieivbts  around. 

That  at  the  portal  of  a  tomb  a  Roman  guard  patrolled — 

A  new-mitde  grave,  against  whoie  roouili  a  mighty  stone  wmi  lollcd. 

Slow  tramped  the  guard,  and  hollowly  the  armour's  clank  wat  heard. 
For  all  was  still  npun  the  bill,  and  not  a  vine-leaf  stirred  ; 
The  neighbouring  city  silent  heaved,  in  hushed  and  heavy  dream. 
And  sleep  outspread  wiib  wings  of  lead  bung  o'er  Jerusalem. 

The  listless  soldier's  heart  was  hack  to  his  far  distant  home. 
Where  red  the  Tiber  rolled  along  by  old  familiar  Rome  i 
A  spell  was  cast  across  the  past,  and  shapes  ol  things  gone  hj 
Came  bacit  disUnct  upon  bis  soul,  and  paued  portentously. 
Vol.  XV. 
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Then  thoaghtf  uow  of  where  he  mu,  the  itorr  of  the  land, 
The  mjitic  apirit  here  adored,  the  marvela  of  nil  hand. 
The  rumour  ofdiTinil;  beneath  that  tombilone  there. 
And  closer  to  hii  band  he  drew,  and  hU  lips  moved  ia  prayer. 

Whiipered  the  palm-treef,  stirred  the  graaa,  on  Kedron'a  banka  below  j 
The  ruihes  shivered  \  wa»'t  a  brecie  that  shook  the  mountain  ao? 
It  gathers — sirengihcns  j  from  abiiTe  a  bunt  of  thunder  breaks, 
And  horribly  beneath  their  Teet  the  earth'*  foundation  i)uaketl 

A  step  it  in  the  earthquake,  and  a  voice  upon  the  atorm  ; 
Jehovah's  aniel  hath  come  dono,  revealed  in  human  form  ; 
Straight  to  the  sepulchre  lie  strides,  rolls  back  Ihe  pooderoiu  Stone, 
And  in  a  flood  of  glory  forth  the  Crucified  bath  gone  I 

Nor  witnessed  this  by  mortal  eye,  for  struck  with  sore  dismay, 
The  steel-clad  healhcns  fell  to  earth,  and  like  the  lifeless  lay  ; 
And  when  the  vision  disapnearcd,  they  rallied  not  a^in. 
But  rose  and  hasted  from  tne  spot,  like  conscience-strickeQ  men. 

'TIS  past — and  all  hath  long  been  hashed, — the  fading;  stars  are  set. 
And  now  the  early  lines  of  light  gleam  o'er  Mount  Olivet, 
When  two  worn,  weeping  women  come — rebuke  Ihcm  not  this  morn  ;— 
The  grateful  heart  lait  hover  near,  though  all  should  laugh  to  scorn. 

They  stop— the  stone  is  rolled  away — they  look,  and  quake  at  heart- 
There  are  the  ^rave-clothes  scattered  round;  Ihe  napkin  wrapped  apart  ;— 
The  tenant's  fled — but  in  its  stead  One  of  seraphic  mien 
Sits  smiling  where  the  mangled  cone  of  him  they  sought  had  been, 

Whv,  dauglilera  of  Jerusalem,  why  bow  y«  ihoa  the  knee  ? 


n  would  bend  in  pain  of  heart  o'er  tome  beloved  tomb, 
'  e  as  sweet  as  this  make  anawrr  fron)  the  gloom — 


An  angel  may  be  waiting  there,  to  turn  them  t< 


Do,1,7cdDyGoOglc 
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We  have  now  traced  the  process  of 
the  reFormed  church  in  this  couatrf, 
down  to  the  reign  of  the  first  James. 
Our  space  did  not  permit  as  to  dwell, 
in  detail,  upon  toe  sad  havoc  of 
eccleaiastical  property,  which  accom- 
panied that  scriptural  emeodatioQ  of 
doctrine,  which  so  nearli^  brought 
back  the  church  to  what  it  was  in  the 
Apostolic  times ;  but  it  is  necessary 
that  it  should  be,  in  some  measure, 
adverted  to  j  because  serious  errors 
have  prevailed  respecting  the  opulence 
of  th«  Irish  Clergj  |  and  it  has  been 
«veu  maintained,  b;  senators,  in  their 
places  in  parltamentt  that  to  their 
wealth,  and  not  to  their  povertv,  it 
hai  been  chiefly  owinj;,  that  the;  have 
made  so  little  way  in  the  oonverMOU 
of  tiie  natives  to  the  evangelical  sim- 
plioity  of  the  Gospel,  Mr.  k'owell 
Btixton,  late  member  for  Weymouth, 
en  the  2d  of  April,  1835,  did  not 
hesitate  to  declare,  in  the  Honse  of 
Commons,  "  that  if  wealth  and  prodi- 
gal endowments  could  have  rendered 
the  church  of  Ireland  effectual  in  the 
converdoo  of  the  Irish)  we  ou^ht  not 
DOW  to  have  a  single  Catholic  in  that 
country."  Proceed  we,  therefore  to 
the  consideration  of  the /acta  by  which 
the  BtatKment  of  this  legislative  mounte- 
bank may  he  either  est^lished  or 
refuted. 

And,  here,  not  to  go  higher  than 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  let  the  follow- 
ing suffice  to  show  the  mannn'  in  which 
the  propLTty  of  the  church,  tWim  one 
cause  or  another,  had  soffured  waste 
Mid  aUenation. 

"  The  nbuM  of  gpiscopal  property  wai » 
■Djarioiu,  and  of  luch  exUsat,  that  whan 
Sir  Unnry  Syil-iey  wiu  sent  to  Iralaud  as 
Lord  Uoputy,  in  OctolHr,  15S5,  amuBj;*! 
Mhcr  initructions  he  Lirou^rlit  with  liin 
thi^^Thiit  the  Church  Isodi  anil  satales 
1m  preserved  from  vvHite  and  alienntion." 
WliuKver  atfBtn  of  prewrvutinn  dihj  m 


I.  Mveral  eassi  an  on 
record,  some  of  which  msy  be  citad  as 
iiamplei  of  the  eaormity. 

•>  Betwesn  the  yesrt  1553  and  1565, 
Tboaory,  biihap  of  Oiiory,  mads  tnany 
{re-f»im  htue%  of  the  manan  aad  powas. 
(iona  of  his  biihoprick  at  low  and  incon* 
•idantile  reata, which  greatly  impoveriihed 
the  aae,  aud  Inppvd  o?  TrDm  tha  biahopriek 
large  bmnchea  of  ila  revenue.  Bstwaen 
1560  and  1684.  Cratke.bithop  of  Kitdare, 
■ichanKsd  almoit  all  tha  msaon  and  lands 
of  the  liishopricic,  for  soma  tithes  of  tiilte 
value,  by  which  eichaaife  tbe  feij  ancient 
Saa  of  Kildara  was  reduced  to  a  moat 
shameful  poverty ;  and  ia  tha  short  time 
of  thres  yeMn  he  did  mors  mJacbieF  to  his 
see,  thaa  bia  lucceaaor*  were  ever  able  to 
repair.  About  1582,  Allen,  brabop  of 
Faroi,  made  long  leuos  of  muy  farmi^ 
raaerriag  veryamall  rents,  and  commitlMl 
many  waatea  on  lbs  luada  of  th(  aee  i  and 
about  tha  same  period,  Caveaagh,  biabop 
of  Lei)ihliD,  traaled  the  property  of  his 
biahoprick  ia  the  like  maanar,  laaving  it 
in  auch  a  naked  condition  as  to  ba  scarce 
worth  any  parson's  accaplancs ;  so  that 
the  poverty  of  the  ass  cauaed  it,  lirat  to  ba 
held  with  some  other  prafurmeat,  and 
thsn  to  b«  united  to  the  sse  of  Ferns. 
Archbiabop  Magragb,  who  succeeded  to 
the  tea  of  Cuhel  in  1570,  made  most 
•candalaua  wsatea  and  alienations  of  tha 
revenues  belonging  to  it;  and  impovs- 
rished  it  by  stripping  it  of  much  of  its 
ani-ient  esCute.  And  Linch,  who  obtalnsd 
the  btehuprick  of  Elpliin  in  1584,  lo 
waaled  and  deitroyed  it  by  alienations, 
fee-farms,  and  other  meana,  that  he  left 
it  not  worth  two  hundred  marks  a  year. 
These  exnmpli^i  are  bnd  enou)(b :  but 
the/  are  outdone  by  certain  coaas  of  tba 
orij;inal  '  temporiaari,'  as  ha  tenna  them, 
cited  by  Primate  Bramball,  who  partic*. 
lariaaSDna  aas  aa  left  by  ita  paaaeoor  as 
impovariahad,  that  it  haid  but  forty  shil- 
Iiii){s  of  yearly  ravanus,  and  anothsr  hut 
five  marks. 

"  The  value  of  asferal  other  biihopricks 
was  at  the  same  time  much  reducad  Train 
other  CHU-ei,  of  which  the  unaattled  and 
IbwIbss  condition  of  the  kiai^Jom  was 
Bppuranlly  nmoiigat  the  chief;    and  the 


'  Hi'tnry  of  the  Church  of  Irrlind,  fmm  the  Refarmatian  tn  tha  Rivulucioni  mlb  • 
PrrlimiiMry  Survey,  from  Iba  Papal  llaurpati'in,  ia  tba  Tiralt'ib  CEnlurj,  Ij  its  Lagal 
Abolitioa  ia  the  SiiUaath.  By  tha  Right  R«T.  Riehard  Uaat,  0.0.  Lead  Bishop  efOeaa 
•BdCoMac.    Lowbni  J.  W  Parker.     ISIO. 
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decmptioD,  wri,  tba  evil  of  plaralitie*  lo 
a  lerj  pcrnicioui  exIenL 

•*Tbu>in  1507,  Arrlibiiliop  Loftiu  pro- 
cored  liu  trnailatioD  fruin  Armsfth  to 
Dublin:  whsrrupon  Uarrii,  in  hiaed'tlioa 
of  WtTa'<  Hittoiy  of  the  Biihopt,  remnrlii 
that  'it  is  not  lo  be  ndmirad  tt,  that  he 
•ODgbt  R  trentlRtion  from  Ibe  primatiil 
•e<  i  for  Ibe  North  wn>  ihen  ruined  by 
the  rebellion  of  Shane  ONenl,  and  Ar- 
magh, whirh  wilb  its  cathedral  bad  been 
ntlerlr   deatrojred,    afforded    bat    liltia 

"  Itthoold,  baweTeTiberemaiked,  tbat 
tbit  i*  nol  agreeable  to  the  reaaon.  eaid  to 
bare  been  BMigned  \>j  the  arcbbiibop 
biniMlf;  for  il  ii  related  in  the  Loflus 
HS.  in  Marah'i  librarj,  that  <at  flnt 
there  were  manj  who  wondered  at  the 
Arcbbiihop,  why  be  ■hoiild  reiign  hit 
arcbbiihaprick  of  Armagh,  for  lo  ba  traaa. 
laled  to  Dublin,  coniidering  that  the 
primaej  of  Armafib  wai  not  onlj  a  higher 
title,  bnt  alio  had  a  greater  revenue  nnd 
incoma  betooging  to  it.  So  Adam  Loflaa 
aiada  anawer,  he  voald  rather  bare  leia 
bononr  and  lea  rerenue  in  quictneo,  than 
t4>  be  in  danger,  and  to  liie  within  hit 
dioeeie  ao  far  from  ihe  metropoli)  oF  Ire- 
land, and  to  hazard  bimtelf  eapeciall^  in 
thoae  tinei." 

'  Did  all  this  iDdicste  that  itate  of 
pletboTj  which  Mr.  Powell  Buitan 
conaders  to  have  been  the  cauae  of 
the  ioeflicieiicy  of  the  Irish  Clergy  ; 
or  does  it  indicate  astateof  dealitutioa 
in  which  their  best  exerliona  must  have 
been  paralyzed?  And  what  ia  the 
testimoDj  of  Sir  John  Duviee,  in  the 
fbllowing  reign?  Let  bun  speali  for 
hiouelf. 

V  The  whole  pauaga  from  Sir  J.  Daviet 
run*  thua:  •  Uaiiog  directed  inqulrie*  to 
be  Dtade  in  Cavan,  Hoaaghan,  and  Fer- 
managh, bf  imponelting  a  jury,  into  the 
elate  of  the  Church,  the  aniwer  returned 
waa,  that  the  churche*  for  the  meet  part 
were  ntterlv  wnate,   that  Ibe  king  wb4 

Sitron  of  all,  that  the  incuoibeDta  were 
opiib  prietla,  inali toted  by  liabopi 
•nthoriaed  from  Rome,  yet  many  of  them 
like  the  old  prieila  of  Queen  Muy'a  lime 
in  England,  ready  to  yield  to  conlormity. 
Aa  for  the  vicaraget,  they  are  ■□  pooriv 
•sdowed  that  teu  of  Ibcm  united  will 
acaroely  auffice  to  mninlain  an  honeat 
miniater.  and  aa  to  the  churcbei  they  are 
for  the  moat  part  in  ruins ;  aucfa  ni  were 
presented  lo  lie  in  reparation  were  covered 
only  with  thatch  ;  but  the  ineumbsnls. 
both  panoBi  and  Tican,  did  sfpear  to  b* 


such  poor,  ragged,  ignoiant  crealnrea,  that 
we  could  nntetleetn  any  of  tbem  worthy 
of  the  meaneat  of  theae  liriags,  albeit 
mnny  oftlieiD  nte  not  worth  above  40a> 
prr  annum.  No  divine  serriceor  sermoB 
to  be  heard  in  Ibe  dioceaea." 

To  the  siune  effect  is  the  Elatemeot 
of  Lord  Strafford,  in  a  letter  to  Laud, 
who  thus  expresses  his  astonishraent 
at  the  roelancholj  details  which  h« 
received  of  the  desolntion  of  the 
church  and  the  destitution  of  the 
clergy. 

"  IndtrJ,  my  Lord,  I  knew  it  wma 
bad,  rrry  bad  in  Ireland,  but  that  it  we* 
to  Hark  navglU  I  did  not  belier*.  What  I 
six  bcneliie  not  able  to  Gnd  the  miniiter 
clolbet:  in  ail  parishes  icarce  NI  locoDM 
to  Clinrch  !  Good  God  <  stay  the  tinia 
yon  muBt,  till  there  be  more  means,  and 
some  more  conformable  people." 

We  now  pause  to  ask  Mr.  Powell 
Buxton,  and  all  other  charlatans  who 
have  clamoured  against  the  Irish  clergy 
becaose  of  their  supposed  enornMUS 
wealth,  do  these  statements,  up  to  this 
period,  bear  out  their  representatJODS  ? 
Are  they,  or  are  they  not,  foonded  in 
fact?  And  if  they  be,  how  idle  is  it 
to  expect,  that  the  church  should, 
under  such  circumstances,  have  opera- 
ted the  converuon  of  the  entire  people  ? 

The  reader  will  recollect  that  we 
are  now  upon  the  eve  of  the  great 
rebellion,  which  led  to  the  utter  sub- 
version of  the  church  as  a  national 
establishment ;  so  that  nothing  could 
beexpectedfromit  froml641  to  1666. 
AtW  the  restoration,  it  waa  re-eatab- 
llshed  again ;  but  the  reader  shall  see, 
from  authentic  documents,  in  such  a 
crippled  and  embarrassed  condition,  aa 
ffrcatly  impaired  its  usefUnesa  aa  aa 
instrument  for  the  spread  of  trae 
religion. 

The  great  and  virtnons  Omond 
did  all  that  man  could  do  to  re-edil^ 
the  sacred  edifice ;  and  his  administnt- 
tlon  is  a  bright  spot  in  the  history  of 
the  country. 

•'  And  ihus  notniihtlanding  (be  etil 
mcditaled  in  the  Engliih  court,  the  latter 
yean  of  ihe  reign  of  King  ChaHei  the 
Second  paued  quietly  away,  with  liiile  of 
incident  lo  Ei  (he  mind  on  the  history  of 
the  Iriah  church,  but  cot  without  the  loo 
cuatomaiy  causes  for  couoera  at  the  insuf- 
ficient supply  of  MCied  building*  lad  of 
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■Diaiiten,to  make  pro  virion  far  tbeipiriliul 
•rant*  and  Decetritie*  of  ifae  people. 

"An  example  or*  dilapidated  church, 
laudabl;  re-edified  bj  the  eirrtiani  of  one 
of  ihe  reUared  prelate*,  it  Ihiu  recorded  by 
Williiiniii  biihop  of  Otmty,  in  Ihe  nirr*- 
tiTe  ofbii  penecuIioDi  and  oppreHioni. 

"  •  Thingi  being  lomeiihat  willed,  I  neot 
to  lire  upon  mj  biihoprick,  in  Kilkennj', 
where  I  found  the  calhedrat  church  and 
Ihe  biihop'i  houae  all  ruined ;  and  nothing 
aundiog  but  ihe  bare  vails,  nithoul  roori, 
wiibout  windona  but  the  holct,  and  niih- 
oul  doort  1  Jet  J  reanUed  preMnlly  to 
mend  and  tepair  one  room,  arid  to  live  iu 
the  biihop'i  houte;  and,  as  I  had  Toved, 
thai  if  I  ihould  ever  come  to  mj  bi>hop- 
rick,  1  irould  xhoUy  and  fullj  bcilow  Ibe 
Ant  j^ar't  ptoRt  for  ibe  repinition  of  (he 
church,  ao  my  itilnetMii  in  heaven  know 
that  [  have  done  i( ;  and  have  lince 
beMoned  mote,  ai  40/.  the  lail  luinmer 
for  repairiufc  iha  tteeple  of  the  cathedral, 
■ad  jet  \000L  more  will  not  auiGcieutl]> 
repair  that  church.' 

"And  an  imlaoce  oflhe  defect  on  « la(g«r 
icate,  and  in  both  particulan,  ii  detailed  bj 
the  aame  prelate,  in  bii  Irad  on  ■  the  lad 
eonditioD  of  the  Church  and  Ciergj  in  the 
iJioceae  of  Ouorf ;  and  I  fear,'  ai  hli 
title-page  addi,  'not  much  heller  in  alt 

"■If  jou  walk  ihrotigh  Ireland,'  be 
obterve^  •  at  I  rode  from  Carlingfcrd  16 
Dublin,  and  from  Dublin  Id  Kilkenny, 
and  in  mj  viaitalion  thrice  over  ibe  dioceM 
of  Oaaorj;  I  believe,  that  throughout  all 
jour  travel  jou  ihall  find  it,  ai  1  found  it, 
in  alt  Ihe  waji  ihal  I  went ;  Karce  one 
church  Uanding  and  tufficienllj  repaired, 
for  leven,  I  ipeak  within  compaia,  that  are 
mined,  and  have  onlj  walti,  without  oma- 
Bicnta.  and  moat  of  them  without  roofs, 
without  doora,  vilhoul  windowt,  but  the 
bolea  to  receive  the  winda  to  entertain  iba 
oongregatioD.' 

"And  again  ;  *  What  ibame  and  what 
puniahmcnt  do  we  deierte,  forsufli-ring  the 
lomba  and  tha  aepulchres  of  our  hernick 
latberf,  and  iha  templei,houwi,and  altan, 
of  our  good  God  and  our  Redeemer  Jetua 
Chriit,  to  lie  (0  waMe,  lo  ruined,  and  lo 
defiled,  aa  ihev  are  here  io  thii  kingdom 
ofirelandl  For  I  dobrlieve,  Ibatuf  about 
a  hundred  rhurchei  that  our  r>ireralhcn 
built  and  lulGciemtj  endowed  in  lb« 
dioccie  of  Ouorj.  there  are  not  iwentj 
(tanding,  nortcnwcll  repairvdat  ibii  daj.' 

'■  Then  with  rnpcct  to  ihe  delii-iencjof 
minislcn,  hj  obtcrvci, 

•  "  Ai  Oud  it  wilhont  cliurcbei  for  hi* 
people  lo  meet  in  In  verve  him,  lo  lie  ii 
•ithoiil  lervaoli,  ennbled  to  dobim  aervice, 
to  pralM  bia  name,  and  to  leach  bia  people : 


■<Artcr  wme  inlermediale  reroarka  im 
the  iniuSciencj  ofthe  means  for  educating 
Ihe  clergy,  'lince  Henrj  Ihe  Eighlb  over- 
threw the  abbin  and  monaitelici,  which 
tvere  ai  unitenitie*  lo  breed  icbolan,'  ha 
then  proceed*  lo  ibow  the  iniuHiciency  of 
Ihe  maintenance  of  the  clergy,  in  conM- 
quence  of '  the  ecclciiulical  living*  oflhe 
Church  having  been  given  lo  the  King*! 
nubility  and  lay  geotry.' 

•'  To  exemplify  hi*  position,  he  then 
diiide*  the  benefices  of  hii  own  dioceie 
into  two  clanei ;  itaming  the  denomination 
and  the  bolder  of  each. 

"  In  the  first  data  are  'the  recton'et,  the 
best  and  the  cbiefcBt  living!,  thai  are  of  any 
worth,  or  of  any  note  within  the  dioceie  ; 
and,  a*  I  showed  you,  the  nobility,  gently^ 
and  ciliei  do  hold  them  from  Ibe  church, 
■nd  do  yield  liule  or  nothing  for  Ibe 
aervice  of  God  in  those  churches;  neilher 
dare  the  poor  vicars  and  curate*,  according 
to  the  biihop's  appoinlmeni.aikihenr  any- 
thing Tor  the  serving  of  ihoie  churches, 
nor  ii  it  lo  any  purpoie  for  any  incumbent 
lo  lue  for  any  lytbei  or  right*  that  belong 
unto  bit  church.' 

"The  second  class  contains  'what  living! 
the  poor  clergymen  bold  in  their  poate*- 
sion  1  and  of  nhat  value  ibey  are  unto  them 
dtduclit  dtdncendii,  comavn^tu  natiit,  a* 
by  the  inquitition  of  three  or  four  of  the 
ablest  clergymen  in  my  diocese,  nilh  my- 
self, I  have  undenlood  the  same  in  mj 
visitalion ;  and  thereby  the  reader  may 
understand  Ihe  meanness  of  our  Iriih 
livings,  and  judge,  whether  these  many 
livings,  ihal  each  clergyman  holds,  are 
more  or  enough  lo  make  one  competent 
living  fnr  ■  worthy  and  able  man,  that  will 
constantly  reaide.  and  conrciooably  preach 
unlo  God'i  people,' 

'•In  illustraiion  of  these  livings  of  tbe 
second  cIom  it  should  be  italcd,  that  a 
tiling.'  in  aboul  six  instancet,  according 


<  Uiibop  Williams'*  digeil, 
single    'parish;'   that  in  In 

■  living,*    comprise*     as    many    a    i 

■  parishes  i'    and    Ihat     Ibu   number 
« parishes,' 


of  a 


ihai   1   .    _  „      - 

twenty-tuo,  and  the  nimbcr  of  ■  parishes* 
seventj-tcven,  funning  ibercfore  on  *a 
overage  an  union  of  tl-tee  pailihes  and  • 
half  lo  one  living. 
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"Aln,  thit  tbeTalueorihelirinfit  con- 
dnoallj  win  (Von  ten  poondi  which  ii 
the  lowetx,  lo  ilxtj-ui.  one  hundred  knd 
oas.  and  one  hundred  end  Iwenlj-fira 
poundi,  which  4re  the  Ihree  hifthert'slueii 
ud  tbit  the  taUl  value  of  the  twentj-two 
li*iiigi  ii  nine  hundred  ud  sitrj-one 
poundi,   lea  ihitliDKi ;    being  foity-diree 

Kndi,  TourtMn  •faillinftt,  and  a  towll 
tion,  to  euh  upon  the  tiera^ 
••  Thi»  brier  lummu^  of  putiaulart, 
*b«racled  from  Bi<h..p  Wiiliami^  detailed 
•ipotition  of  (he  condirioo  of  hit  dinceie. 
May  perhapi  auitt  in  opening  the  rewler^ 
mind  to  a  clearer  perception  of  (he  ritua> 
tioB  of  the  parochial  clergj  of  Ireland  ■! 
the  lime  under  reiiew,  of  the  nalure  and 
eileal  of  their  charj^ei,  and  of  the  occaaion 
«kI  necemtf  at  ihoM  unioni,  whiL-h 
hare  brought  uichobioquj  on  ibe church-. 
at  the  laaia  time  Ihit  it  maj  enable  him 
to  render  a  juit  aniwer  lo  ihe  biihop'a 
pertinent  inquiry,  ■  Do  you  Ihinb  that  thii 
islue  ii  Mfflcient  lo  mainlun  an  able 
BiiniOiy,  to  «uppjj  all  Iheu  ehurche*  and 
paridiei  ai  Ihey  ought  lo  be  i  or  that 
Popery  ibdl  be  luppreiil,  atid  lbs  Irue 
ProlMlant  religion  planted  amongil  the 
people,  bj  tbe  uoitinn  of  pariihea,  and  the 
diminutioti  of  rburchea,  without  aoj 
wgnuntaiipq  of  their  neana?' 


Monrpi'I 

"The  dioceu  of  OM017,  vhlch  ii  the 
■ubj'ecl  of  the  foregoing  relation,  iiiitualed 
in  the  prannce  of  Leiuler,  in  one  of  iha 
•outh-eaitem  diitricti  ofthe  Itingdom.  An 
example  of  a  limilar  Mate  of  thinf^  in  the 
Uoith,  or  in  the  province  of  UlMer,  ia 
•applied  by  an  incident  that  occurred  in 
thedioceae  of  Derry,  of  which  ibe  dioceian 
fii(hop  Mottom,  hating  in  hia  petitioh  to 
tho  king  in  couekII,  procured  on  the  I3th 
of  May,  1670,  a  recommendation  of  hii 
caie  to  the  Iriih  Society,  made  thi>  repre- 
aenlation  of  the  eccleaiaitical  condition  of 
the  citjr  and  county  of  Londouderry : — 

"  Fint,  that  Ihe  churchea,  eipecially 
thoaa  within  the  IweIto  London  pnipar- 
tioni,  Hera  generally  mi noui,  and  not  one, 
•acept  ihal  within  tbe  dty,  wai  in  repair, 
and  acGommDdation  lit  for  Ood'a  wonhip  j 
neither  wen  the  inhabilanl*,  luch  wa« 
their  extreme  porertj,  any  waja  able  to 
rebuild  or  repair  them ;  u  thai  the  holy 
offlcei  of  Ood'i  public  wonhip  were,  for 
Ibe  moft  part,  admiuittered  either  in  a 
dirty  cabin  or  in  a  common  alehoure  ;  and 
alio  that  not  only  were  the  churtiie* 
niinoui,  but  Itkewiae  the  miniilen  were 
getierally  and  neceaaarily  non-reiidenl, 
not  baring  any  houiea  upoa  tboirGunti 
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not  beinft  able,  Ihraugfa  UManMH  of  ettrte 
and  numeroinnen  of  their  familiea,  to 
build  fhBmielrea  houiei,  nor  could  ibey 
find   habilaiiuni   to  be   hired    upon   be 

"  What  meant  were  taken  for  ifis  remedy 
of  Ibeae  local  eiili,  doei  not  appear.  But 
they  uem  to  hare  been  regarded  u  an 
example  of  the  genera]  Mate  of  the  cousin 
in  Ihe  particular  defectt  complained  of. 
And  the  coincidenrei  of  datee  make!  it  oc4 
improbalile,  that  they  gave  occasion  forihe 
initructioni  coiiceming  tbe  building  and 
repair  of  churchea,  and  the  encoumfiemenl 
of  reiident  miniflen,  which  were  njnined 
upon  Lord  Berkley,  aa  befon  neniionvd, 
on  the  Slat  of  May,  1670. 

•■The  denlaiion,  indeed,  appeara  to  hare 
been  rerj  exiemire  and  complete.  In  a 
lermnn  of  Dean  Swifl.  on  the  martyrdotll 
of  King  Charia  I.,  wherein  he  delineate! 
Iheeriliof  puritanical  leal,  aa  evidenced 
by  the  Great  tlebellioi),  i*  a  Ibrcihie 
deaeriplioD  of  the  utter  demolition  of  the 
I rirh  parochial  churchea  by  that  devaHaling 
acourge,  aa  compared  with  the  (raeei  of 
leu  complete  ruin  viaible  in  England. 

*■  ■  Another  conaequence,'  he  aayi,  'of 
tbit  horrid  rebellion  and  murder  waa,  the 
deitmjFingor  defacing  of  auch  vaet  numben 
of  Ood'i  bouiea.  'In  their  aelf-will  they 
digged  down  a  wall.'  If  a  Uraoger  ahould 
now  travel  in  England,  and  obierve  ihe 
churchea  in  hia  way,  he  could  not  other- 
wiae  conclude,  than  that  aome  vaat  army 
of  Turi*  or  heatbena  had  been  aenl  on 
purpoae  to  ruin  and  blot  out  all  iDarks  of 
Chriilianity.  They  apared  neither  tbe 
alatue*  of  lainra,  nor  ancient  prelatea,  nor 
kingi,  nor  benefactor* ;  broke  down  tbe 
tombaand  mODUmenta  ofmsn  famoua  in 
their  generatiotn;  leiicd  Ihe  feweJa  of 
■ilver  aet  apart  for  the  holieat  lue  g  lore 
down  the  mo4l  innocent  ottiamenia  both 
within  and  without;  made  tbe  houaei  of 
prayer  dent  of  thievei.  or  itablet  for  caltia. 
These  were  the  mildest  cBecM  of  Puritan 
teal  and  devotion  for  Cbnit ;  and  this  wat 
what  themselvet  affected  to  call  a  thorough 
leformalion.  I u  this  kingdom  (Ireland)! 
those  ravages  were  not  so  easily  teen  :  for, 
Ihe  people  here  being  loo  poor  lo  raise 
such  noble  temples,  the  mean  ones  we  bad 
were  not  defaced,  but  tolallj  destroyed.' 
Will  Mr.  Powell  Buxton,  snd  hit 
fellow  labourers  in  the  cause  of  church 
destructioii,  conteud,  that,  during  this 
period,  the  Irish  church  wai  over 
endowed,  uid  that  it  waa  its  wc^th 
which  caused  ita  inefficiency,  aa  tbe 
moral  and  religious  instructress  of  tho 

Cple  ?      Is  not  the  contrary  deptora- 
,   evident)  and  doM  it  not  clearly 
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appear,  that  it  was  crippled  fur  v<nnt 
of  means,  not  encumbered  hj  any  over- 
abundance t 

This  brings  us  down  t«  the  revolu- 
tion, ivliich  was  f.illoHcd  hv  Ihe  wars 
of  William  and  James,  ciuring  the 
pn^eM  of  which  the  church  again 
experienced  extensive  wnste  und  Ji!a- 
pidatiMi.     Thus  writes  Dean  Swift  :_ 

"  Fort;  fwn  are  oow  pHHcd  ainca  tha 
RcTololion,  when  tha  caowntioo  of  Ilia 
Britiih  empire  wai,  moat  unfortuantBl; 
for  U(,  and  iiltu^ii'ilier  HK^iiuit  the  u>uhI 
courM  of  (UL'b  niiijlity  iliuiifces  in  govern. 
men  I,  decided  in  the  leaaX  iropotlaut 
niiLion,  but  wilti  luch  ravH^ei  nnd  ruin 
executed  on  both  aidei,  >i  tu  lenvu  Ihe 
kia|[dam  a  deterl,  ithidi  in  loniB  aort  it 
Mill  continue*.  Neither  did  the  long 
nhellioda  iii  1641  make  hnlf  such  n 
deetiuclion  of  houHt,  plantations,  and 
personal  wealth  in  lioth  liin|;donii  as  two, 

gats'  eampnijrni  did  in  cur's  by  fiplilinj 
ngland's  battles.  These  wars  and  dnn. 
IstioDS  were  likewisa  the  caasa  of  another 
effect,  1  mean  thai  ol  wiiliBg  iBitraX 
ptritka  ttitiler  ont  taCumbeRt,  lor  at  tha 
lands  were  oF  little  Talua  by  the  want  of 
inhabilaals  to  cultiiale  ikem,  and  man; 
of  the  churches  lerellrd  lu  the  ground,  so, 
in  order  la  give  a  decant  mainlenance  to 
a  minister,  and  the  cnunlry  beiug  too 
poor,  as  well  as  deration  too  low,  to 
think  of  building  new  churches,  it  was 
found  neressar;  to  repair  some  church 
which  hadlrast  sulTcrediand  to  joir      - 
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where  to  provide  himself  belter.  This 
was  a  case  of  absolute  necetsil;  to  prereat 
Healheniam,  a*  well  ss  Popery,  from 
OTerranning  tha  hintidom.  The  ronae- 
qoence  of  theae  anions  was  very  different 
iodiffercpt  parls,  lor  in  tha  north,  by  the 
dHJIy  JDcreasin^  numbers  of  Ihe  Scotch 
setllement,  and  by  their  univeisally  leed- 
ing  on  oats,  the  value  of  tilhea  incteated 
so  prodigiously  that  at  this  day,  1  confess, 
several  united  pnriahea  ought  to  be  divided, 
taking  in  so  great  a  compass  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  the  people  to  travel 
timely  lo  their  own  parish  church,  or  iheir 
liltle  churches  tu  conuin  halfthe  number, 
though  the  revenue  would  be  sufficient  to 
maiotaia  two,  or  even  three  clrrgymen 
wilh  decpncy,  provided  tlie  limes  mend, 
or  they  were  honestly  dealt  with,  which  I 
confess  la  aeldom  tha  case.  I  shall  name 
only   une.   the   dfanery  of    Derry,    Ihe 

his  duea,  exceeding  that  of  tome  hiahop. 
rics,  both  by  the  compass  and  lerlllily  of 
tlM  soil,  tin  nniBbar  m  well  as  industry 
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of  the  inhabitantt,  the  cooTenieiKa  of 
exporting  their  corn  to  Dublin  and  foreifnl 
parts,  aod  lantly,  by  the  discovery  of  marl 
in  several  pixces.  Yet  all  this  revenue 
iit  wholly  founded  on  com,  for  1  am  told 
there  it  liardly  »n  acre  of  gleba  for  tlM 
dean  to  plant  and  build  on." 

Then  name  that  moat  flagition*  kct 
of  the  Irish  Houm  of  Commons,  which 
rohlied  the  clergy  of  the  tithe  of 
^istroent.  This  took  place  in  1735. 
The  privation  of  income  which  wm 
thus  I'nusi-d,  uf  ctiigitated  a  still  fiirther 
consolidatioa  of  benefices,  and  tbiu, 
maierudly  increased  the  dittculties 
witli  which  Ihe  clergy  had  to  contend 
in  their  endeavours  to  discharge  their 
eacred  duties.  We  have  marked  for 
citation  various  passages  which  full; 
establiBb  the  ruinous,  effects  of  this 
wholesale,  arbitrary,  and  most  iniqui- 
tous spoliation ;  but  we  tahe  it  for 
granted,  that  even  Mr.  Powell  Buiton 
will  scarc«lT  maintain  that  it  could 
have  contribuled  to  auy  augmentatioa 
of  the  wealth  of  the  Irish  cler^-  in 
point  of  fact,  they  were  reduced  bj  it 
to  a  state  of  poverty  and  wretchedness, 
which  even  he  could  scarcely  wish  to 
see  aggravated ;  and  yet,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  discover  any  of  those  fruits  of 
zeal  and  of  spiritual  ntindedneas,  which 
he  would  fain  have  us  believe  can  only 
lie  expected  when  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion are  reduced  to  indigence,  and 
exposed  to  persecution. 

Then  followed  "the  Peep.of.day 
Boy"  insurrection  ;  then  followed  "the 
Whileboy"  insurrection;  then  "the 
HearU  of  Oak;"  then  "the  Hearts 
of  Steel ;"  then  followed  the  con- 
federation of  "the  Defenders;"  then 
carae  "the  United  Irishmen;"  then 
the  rebellion  of  1798;  then  the 
riband  conspiracy,  in  all  its  various 
shapes  i  by  which  the  country  has 
been  kept  ever  since  in  continual  tur- 
bulence, and  the  clergy  in  continual 
alarm.  We  ask  Mr.  Fowell  Builon,are 
not  these  lets  and  impediments  to  be 
taken  into  account,  when  he  brings  a  bill 
of  indictment  against  the  Irish  Uburcb, 
for  its  non  efficiency  in  the  conversion 
of  our  Romish  population. 

We  have  confined  ourselves,  as  the 
reader  will  perceive,  to  a  mere,  and  a 
very  mengre,  statement  of  the  incon- 
troverliblc  documentary  evidence,  bj 
which  it  is  proved,  that  the  Irian 
Church  was  impeded  in  the  discharf*' 
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of  iti  apii!itn4l  datles,  not  by  iu  wealth, 
but  bj  iu  povertv ;  and  that,  down  to 
a  very  recent  period,  tbkt  porerly  was 
M  extreme,  m  to  render  an;  extended 
operationi  for  the  converuon  of  the 
nativei  whoIlT  impo«sible.  But  it  was 
not  alone  with  poverty  the  clergy  had 
to  contend.  ,  There  were  other  diffi- 
culties withwhich  the;  had  to  struggle; 
and  which,  had  their  circum.etancea 
been  as  easy  as,  in  fact,  they  were  em- 
barraMed,  would  have  seriotulj  inter- 
fered with  the  efficacy  of  their  miui»' 
trationa. 

The  popish  eccleiiasUcs  maintained 
their  wa^  agunst  the  establishment 
with  an  uDdving  rancour;  and  were 
often  under  tne  influence  of  the  foreign 
enemies  of  Great  Britain,  who  directed 
their  movements  in  the  manner  most 
likely  to  keep  up  in  the  country  a  mass 
of  latent  disaiTection,  which  might  be 
made  available,  upon  critical  emer- 
gencies,  for  the  embarrassment  of  the 
goremroent,  or  the  dismemberment  of 
the  empire. 

The  best  appointments  to  offices  of 
dignity  in  the  Church  were  not  always, 
or,  indeedi  often,  made  by  the  ministers 
of  the  crown;  who  too  freqaently  were 
influenced  by  personal  predilections,  or 
views  of  parliamentary  Interest,  instead 
of  that  uncompromiainK  sense  of  their 
boundeo  duty,  which  should  never,  in 
auch  sacred  matters,  cease  to  be  upper- 
most in  the  minda  of  the  sovereign's 
sworn  advisers.  The  reader  of  our 
eccleuastical  history  wilt  find,  that  this 
evil  has  prevailed  to  a  much  greater 
extent  since,  than  heforei  the  revolu- 
tion. Brown,  Williams,  the  two 
Ussbers,  LesUc,  Bramhall,  Bedfll, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  and  others  but  liltle 
less  distinguished  or  illustrious,  are  to 
be  found  amongst  the  appointments  tor 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  s^ucity 
and  disinterestedness  of  CranmL-r,  of 
James  the  First,  of  Laud,  anrl  of  Or- 
mond.  Where  shall  we  find  thctr  like 
after  Whiggery  became  ascenilant, 
when  the  compteiion  of  a  man's  poli- 
tics became  much  more  important, 
as  a  criterion  of  his  fitness  fur  high 
ecclesiastical  pi-eft:rment,  than  tlie  pu- 
rity of  his  iiioraia,  or  the  charaeier 
of  his  mind?  Accordingly,  this  great 
dbtinction  obtains  between  the  leading 
divines  who  ruled  the  Church  hefure^ 
and  afitr,  the  expulsion  of  the  houae 
of  Stewart  from  the  throne.  The 
latter  successfully  suborduiat«d  reli- 


gion to  politics ;  the  former  endea- 
voured to  subordinate  politics  to  reli- 
gion. We  have,  therefore,  ever  lince 
the  revolution,  been,  in  ecclesiuticsl 
matters,  vpon  on  inehiud  plane ;  nor 
will  it  be  possible  to  retrieve  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Church,  ao  that  it  may 
truly  become  an  help-meet  for  the  state, 
until  some  r^ulations  have  been  nude 
respecting  the  interference  of  miaist«n 
in  the  appointmenta  of  our  prelatd, 
which  will  render  it  impossible  that 
the  real  interests  of  religion  should  be 
any  longer  neglected- 

It  was  during  the  administration  of 
Lord  Strafford  that  the  thirty-nine irti- 
cles  became  the  common  standard  of 
the  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland. 
Before  that  periodihe  Lambeth  article, 
which  had  been  r^ected  in  England, 
were  adopted  here  ;  and  so  for  a  dis- 
crepancy existed,  which  it  was  desir- 
able (o  remove.  Accordioglyi  ttie 
intrepid  and  determined  Lord  Lien- 
tenant  set  almnt  his  task  with  a  reso- 
lution that  was  not  to  be  baffled  or 
overborne ;  and  succeeded,  by  the  ad- 
mirable management  of  Brsinballi  in 
procuring  tbeassent  of  theconvocatioa 
to  a  resolution  affirming  the  English 
articles  as  the  standard  of  the  Church; 
notwithstanding  the  reluctance  of 
Ussher,  who,  as  we  intimated  before, 
hai  Cslvinistic  leanings,  and  threw 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  ne* 
arrangemtnt,  which  nothing  but  th* 
moat  vigilant  and  persevering  delermi- 
nation  could  hare  effectually  resisled- 
Itis,however,  to  be  observed,  that  the 
articles  thus  received,  must  be  regarded 
rather  as  articles  of  conipr«Aean<»l  tluo 
of  limitation,  upon  those  importapt 
subjects,  respecting  which,  the  opinions 
of  the  clergy  were  divided.'  Ussher 
still  retained  his  right  to  interpret  the 
17th  article  in  a  manner  coogeniil 
with  his  previous  views ;  as  did,  also, 
the  other  clergy.  Indeed,  for  sonis 
time,  ho  continued  to  demand  subscrip- 
tiyn  to  the  two  sets  of  articles;  the 
one,  th'.t  adopted  in  I6IS;  and  the 
other,  that  recently  adopted  bylhe  Con- 
vocation. But  this  most  inconvenient 
praclicedidnot  last  long;  a  total  inttir- 
ruption  to  all  eccletiasticil  regiini'iii, 
according  to  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  <if  Eiigluid,  having  been  caused 
by  the  great  rebellion ;  and  whf^i 
again,  after  the  restoration,  the  Cbnrcb 
resumed  its  proper  station,  the  Ei^lu'i 
articles  alone  were  used,  and  the  lri*)ii 
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u  we  are  told  by  Smith,  the  biogrtt- 
pber  of  Uasher,  "fell  into  neglect, 
desaetude,  and  oblivion,  OS  If  they  never 

And  such,  in  fact,  Keenu  to  have 
been  the  intention  of  those  by  vhom 
the  new  arrangements  were  effected : 

"  That,  whiitt  no  Tiolence  should  be 
oSini  to  tha  Fritnstd'a  feilingi,  nor  hdj 
tlurcaituppnhiichnrtuter,  by  the  avowed 
Mpeal  of  tiie  Arlida*,  which  ha  had  liini' 
ieir  compoaed,  [ha  eatHbliihment,  naver- 
theleu,  oftha  Engliih  Articlei,  being,  aa 
they  coaceirad  them  to  be,  incoiiiiitent 
with  the  othen,  ihoiild  gire  ailently  and 
cffcctaally  a  death-blow  lo  tlioso  pravi- 
oiuly  aalflbliahad  in  tha  Church  of  Ireland, 
And  (uch  appaan  to  have  been  the  purpose 
or  Bjghop  Branihall,  aa  intimated  by  the 
couna  above  attributed  to  him  by  hia 
bio^phar,  Arehbiihop  Vatey ;  and  a* 
coDGmed  in  hia  funeral  wrni  on,  by  Bishop 
Jeremy  Taylor,  who  commends  iiis  care 
in  'raasiog  the  Articles  of  the  Cburch  of 
England  to  In  accepted  as  the  rule  of 
publickcoafciuons  and  persuasiooi  here: 
thst  they  and  we  mij^bc  be  populia  uni'iM 
labii,  of  one  heart  and  one  lip,  buildin)^  up 
our  hopes  of  heareo  on  nmostholv  faith  ; 
SDd  tuking'  Hway  that  Shibboleth  wbich 
nude  this  Ohurrh  lisp  too  undecetitly;  or 
rather  in  some  little  degree  lo  apeak  the 
speech  of  Aahdod,  and  not  the  lunguHge 
of  Canaan." 

But  whilst  Calvinism  was  thas,  in 
a  manner,  it  must  be  confessed,  some- 
what arbitrarily,  thrust  out  of  the 
Articles,  ita  ministers,  in  a  manner,  at 
least  equally  reprehensible  and  irregu- 
lar, obtained  a  footing  in  the  Church, 
by  which  they  were  enabled  to  operate 
serious  detriment  to  the  integrity  of 
oar  ecclcsiaBtical  sjstetii.  While  Straf- 
ford was  bundUng  i  t,  neck  and  crop,  out 
of  our  confession  of  faith,  its  crooked 
pcfessors  were  wriggling  themselves 
into  our  Church  preferments.  We 
extract  A-om  the  work  before  at  the 
following  account  of  the  manner  in 
which,  and  the  motives  for  which,  Mr. 
Riibert  Blair  entered  into  holy  orders. 
The  authority  for  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  life  of  that  worthy,  tcrillm  bti  Aim- 

"  Mr.  Robert  Bliir,  it  seems,  had  been 
iniiied  from  Scotland,  in  16-23,  by  the 
Lard  Claneboy,  son  of  a  Presbyterian 
miniiler  in  Scotland,  lo  aellle  in  tbe  parish 
ot  Bangor,  in  the  county  ofOown;  buiha 
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declined  the  offer,  because  he  'could  not 
submit  to  the  use  of  the  English  liturgy, 
nor  to  episcopal  govemmeul.'  He  was 
assured,  however,  that  bis  lordsliip  was 
'  confident  of  procuring  a  free  entiT  for 
him,  which  he  quickly  eOectuated.  So  all 
my  devices,'  he  observes,  'to  obslruet  • 
settlement  there  did  evanish,  and  fake  no 
effect,  the  counsel  of  tbe  Lord  standing 
fast  in  all  generatioDs:  yea,  bis  wisdom 
overruled  all  this,  both  to  procure  me  • 
free  and  safe  entry  to  (he  holy  rainistryi 
aod  that,  when  aFler  some  yean  I  met  with 
trials  for  my  noo-canformity,  neither  patron 
Dor  preUte  could  say  that  1  bad  broken  any 
condition  to  them.' 

•■  The  mode  of  'effectuating  this  free 
entry'  lo  the  holy  ministry  ia  thus  related: 

'•'The  Viscount  Claneboy,  my  noble 
patron,  did,  on  my  request,  inform  tha 
hiiihop  how  opposite  1  was  to  episcopacy 
and  ihcir  liturgy,  and  had  the  influence  lo 
procure  my  admission  on  easy  and  honour* 
able  lorms.  Yet,  lest  his  lordship  had  not 
been  plain  enough,  I  declared  my  opinion 
fully  to  the  bishop  at  our  first  meeting,  and 
found  him  yielding  beyond  my  eipeclalion. 
The  bishop  said  to  me,  '■  I  bear  good  of 
ynu,  and  nilt  impose  no  conditions  on  you  ; 
1  am  old,  and  can  teach  you  ceremonies, 
and  you  can  teach  me  substance  ;  only  I 
must  ordain  you,  else  neilher  1  nor  you 

I  nnmer  the  law  nor  brook  the  land."   I 


„  (bat 


n  did 


utterly  contradict  my  principles ;  hut  he 
replied  both  wiltily  and  submissively, 
"  Whatever  ycu  account  of  episcopacy, 

Jet  1  know  you  account  a  presbytery  lo 
ave  divinu  warrant;  will  you  not  receive 
ordination  from  Mr.  Cunningham,  and  the 
adjacent  brethren,  and  let  me  come  in 
among  ihcm  in  no  olher  relation,  than  a 
presbyter?"  This  I  could  not  refuse,  and 
BO  the  matter  was  performed.'  " 

"  Thusan  avowed  opponent  of  ejHscopacy 
and  (he  English  liturgy  nas,  according  to 
his  onii  account,  in  compliance  with  hit 
■principles,'  and  by  an  ■  oU,'  a  'yield- 
ing,' and  a  'submissive'  bishop,  whose 
principles  are  left  to  conjecture,  ■  easily 
and  honourably'  admilled  lo  the  iniaistry 
of  an  cpiscfppol  Church,  with  which  the 
English  liturgy  was  the  esclutlve  rule  of 
publick  worrfiip.  The  complacency  and 
self-suffidcncy  of  ihe  narrative  might  pro< 
voke  a  smile,  if  it  did  not  relate  to  so 
sacred  a  aubject,  and  excite  more  grave 
and  serious  feelings.  But  leaving  the 
style  and  tone  lo  tbe  reader's  perception, 
1  wuuld  offer  two  or  three  remariu  on  tbe 
fallacy,  which  distinguishes  this  whole 
alleged  proceeding. 

"  The  bishop  •  would  impose  no  con- 
ditions' on  Mr.  Blair:    and  so   'neither 
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Eilron  Dor  pretile  could  uj  lint  be  hid 
roken  anj  condilioD  to  them.' 
"  But  ihii  1<  a  perfect  deluiion.  In  con- 
ferring holy  orden,  s  biihop  ii  perwnallj 
nolhinjt:  he  hai  nothing  nhateier  (□  bbj 
or  lo  do  about  ■  condilions'  on  hia  own 
account.  He  i>  the  Iniitee.  (be  repre- 
tenlaliTe,  the  miniiter,  the  or^n  of  the 
Church :  In  her  name  he  acts ;  hi>  courte 
of  proceeding  i>  prelrribed  bj  her,  and  ha 
hu  proraiKd,  and  l»  pledged  to,  ■  Taiihrul- 
nen'  in  fnltoiring  it.  Thui  he  ii  appninled 
b;  the  Church  to  canfer  •epiicopal  urdi' 
nation  i'  and  in  lo  doing  he  u  to  conduct 
bimuir'  by  lawful  authority.' and  iccnrding 
to  the  form  of  ordination,  which  the  Church 
hai  provided  ;  he  i«  lo  enforce  on  tlic  can- 
didate the  duties  which  the  Church  require<i, 
and  to  demand  of  him  an  acknowledgnient 
of  the  condilioni  which  the  Church  im- 
iMMei;  he  it  notto  '  comein  among  othcri 
In  no  other  relation  than  as  a  prcibjleT* 
imnng  presbyters,  an  equal  among  e(|uiil9, 
but  he  it  to  come  prominently  forward,  a 
bibliop  abore  presbyters,  a  superior  above 
miniilersof  alower  order  j  he  is  not  to  see 
the  candidate  •  receive  ordination'  from 
other*,  but  he  i)  himself  to  ordain  him. 
The  bishop,  who  thoutd  err  from  ihis  Jine, 
would  be(ray  his  trust,  compromise  the 
Church's  character,  assume  an  unlawful 
power,  break  hii  promise,  and  forreit  hit 
pledge  of  fidelity.  Thua  he  would  com. 
mit  a  grievous  lin.  And  any  person,  who 
should  seduce,  or  tempi,  or  encourage  him 
lo  the  commission,  would  be  a  partaker  of 
the  sin ;  nor  could  he,  by  the  supposed 
absence  of  ■  condition  impost  by  the 
biihop,  be  held  excused  from  observing  the 
conditions,  TirtuBlly  and  implicilly  imposed 
by  the  Church.  This  general  view  ii 
submitted  to  the  reader,  and  with  him  is 
left  the  particular  application." 

What  will  the  reidir  saj  to  that? 
Wm  not  Mr.  Robert  Blair  a  goodl<^ 
Presbyterian?  Let  usseewhetherhi* 
eiamplc  might  not  be  improved  upon, 
for  the  comfort  and  the  edification  of 
those  thin-skinued  and  cooscientioua 
{ndiflduals,  who  boggle  a  little  at 
burglary,  but  are  ready  enough  to 
commit  robbery  and  murder.  Doe  of 
tbem  ii  directed,  or  invited,  to  assist 
in  the  gutting  of  a  house.  ■'  How  can 
I,"  says  he,  "  leeing  the  doors  are 
■hut ;  and  you  know  t(  is  i^ainst  my 
pnnciplei  to  enter  any  house  by  vio- 
lence." "  Ob  I  avc  !  I  see,"  says  the 
seducer  ;  "  bat  I  have  settled  all  that. 
I  have  made  an  arrangement  with  the 
Butler,  who  bae  ^reed  to  let  you  in, 
npOQ  a  signal  given ; — and  ODce  in,  in 
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a  aniet  way,  jotir  •cmplet  ire  at  an 
end.  Yon  will  then  make  no  objection 
to  be  as  active  as  any  of  us  in  the  work 
which  we  have  undertaken,  and  in 
which  you  are  ouite  as  much  interested 
as  we  are  onrsetves."  The  conscienti- 
ous robber  turns  up  the  whites  of  hit 
eyes,  in  an  eitacy  of  pious  thanksgiving 
andgratulation,at  tbediscoiery  of  this 
blessed  expedient,  by  which  his  &vo- 
rite  propensities  nay  be  indulged, 
whilst  his  honourable  scruples  are 
respecteil.  "  Surely,"  he  says,  "  it  is 
the  Lord's  doing ; — make  the  arrange- 
ment as  soon  as  you  please.  Intro- 
duce me,  forthwith,  to  this  houeat 
Butler ;  and  if  he  but  perform  his  part 
of  the  agreement,  depend  upon  it  I 
ahallnot  be  wanting  in  the  perform 


and  could  any  language  which  we 
might  use  sufficiently  mark  it  with 
repiN)bation  ?  Did  this  man  enter  the 
Church  regularly  i  or,  did  fae  get  him- 
self smuggled  into  it  irregularly  ?  Did 
he  come  in  by  the  door ;  or  did  be 
climb  over  the  shepp-fold  7  And  if  the 
latter,  what  was  he,  in  the  language  of 
our  Lord  himself,  "  but  a  thief  and  a 
robber?"  And  yet,  the  deluded  man, 
(for  deluded  we  believe  he  was,  even 
more  than  he  was  guilty,)  would  have 
us  believe  that  his  surreptitious  en- 
trance into  our  ministry  in  violation  of 
its  fundamental  ordinances,  "was  the 
Lord's  doing  1"  That  all  was  divinely 
appointed  and  arranged ;  that  it  was  a 
gracious  Providence  which  threw  him 
in  the  way  of  a  bishop  »ho  was  ready 
to  act  as  a  Judas  to  his  order ;  who 
was  alike  unmindful  of  bis  ordination 
vows,  and  his  consecration  oath ;  and 
who,  instead  of  acting  the  part  of  a 
vigilant  giurdian,  especially  app<Hnted 
to  banish  and  drive  away  all  "  erroneous 
and  strange  doctrines  contrary  to  God's 
Word,"  became  a  passive  conspirator 
n  itb  some  of  the  must  virulent  euemiea 
of  the  apostolical  constitution  of  our 
Church  1  and  actually  furnished  the 
sheep's  clothing  to  the  wolves,  who  had 
long  been  prowling  around  his  flockf 
and  seeking  an  opportunity  to  enter  in, 
and  devour  thetii.  All  this  was  "  the 
Lord's  doing,"  in  the  cant  of  thia 
Prolcstiint  Jesuit,  who  coxened,  wa 
have  little  doubt,  his  own  conscience 
into  the  persuasion  that  he  was  actii^ 
right    In    taking   advantage    of    the 
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treicberf,  or  the  tnAtDation,  of  the 
weak  or  guilty  bishop  bj  whom  he  wm 
ordidoed.  tmd  nsing  his  privileges  ta  an 
admitted  minister  of  the  Church,  to 
Ht  at  nought  »ll  its  rules  and  regula* 
tioTU,  and  become  the  ringleader  of 
a  tchiani  by  which  its  integrity  waa 
endangered. 

••  Let  one  word  be  added  on  (lie  manner 
in  wliieb  the  penoni  ihui  admiiied  to  the 
■niniurr  obeyed  Ihe  injunrlioni  of  the 
Church.  Una  of  the  Br»t  acti  of  Mr. 
Blair  nu  to  rebuke  hi)  patron  for  kneeling 
at  the  Lord'i  Hipper,  Ihe  practice  of  ihoie 
godly  ministcn  bcinft  to  communicate  in  a 
litling  potture  :  and  '  in  taj  coogreflalion,' 
nji  he.  <  se  bad  both  deacon*  fur  the  poor 
and  elden  for  discipline.'  And  Mr. 
Liiinjitton  relates.  •  not  only  had  we  publick 
wonfaip,  free  of  any  inveiilioni  nrmen,  but 
we  had  also  a  tnirrabte  ditcigiline.'  In  a 
word,  their  discipline  and  Iheir  mode  of 
wonhip  appear  to  have  been  PreBbyterian. 
TCu  ibis  according  lo  the  sllpulaiion  re- 
quired by  the  Church  in  her  Korn  of 
Ordination,  ihat  ber  ministers  'will  f[t*e 
•II  faithrul  diligence  lo  minister  the  dis- 
cipline and  the  sarnmenta  of  Christ,  as 
this  Church  hath  received  lire  same?"  Or 
WIS  ihii  stipulation  one  which  scrupulous 
consciences  evaded  by  '  drawing  a  line  over 
it  io  the  Ordination  Book?' 

■*  Bishop  Echlin  indeed  proceeded  lo 
eierctse  episcopal  jurisdiction  over  soma 
of  ih rise  Don^conforming  minitters  of  the 
church ;  as  is  shown  in  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample in  the  year  1624.  when  he  called 
upon  Mr.  Blair  to  preach  at  tbe  Lord 
Primate's  triennial  visitation  of  tbe  diocese. 
Primsle  Csther  vas  then  absent  in 
England  ;  but  ihe  risitation  was  hoiden  by 
hisoBiciBls,  two  orwbom«erebifhi>pa.  And 
Ihe  prencher  took  occasion  to  insult  these 
episcopal  representatives  of  the  melropoli- 
Un,  his  own  diocesan,  and  ihe  assembled 
episcopal  clergy,  by  a  discourse,  wherein, 
•S  be  bear*  testimony  himself, 

"  '  I  endeavoured  especially  to  thow, 
that  Christ  our  Lord  had  iniiiluled  no 
bi*bop*,  but  presbyleis.  or  ministers  i  and 
proved  this  linl  from  ihe  Holy  Scriptures  ; 
■cat  from  the  Inlimonies  of  the  more  pure 
among  the  aucient  Taiher*  and  divines,  tbat 
have  been  leekini;  refannaliDn  these 
thirteen  hundred  yeais;  and  Ually,  from 
tbe  lettimoniea  of  the  more  moderate 
divines,  both  over  sea  nnd  in  England ; 
not  fofgetting  to  rank  the  learned  Doctor 
Ussber,  their  primate,  among  ihe  chief. 
And  then  I  concluded  with  sn  exhorlalioa 
lo  tben,  to  use  moderately  that  power, 
wUdi  eortom  and  baman  law*  had  put  in 
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their  hand.     And  indeed  they  took  with 

tbe  «dvice,wi<hnut  challenging  my  freedom. 
Only  ihe  Bishop  of  Dromore,  who  waa 
brother- in -Ian  to  Dr.  Ussber,  eihorted  ma 
privately  to  behave  as  moderately  toward* 
ihem,  as  they  had  dona  to  me,  and  then 
bade  me  farewell' " 

"  Theo|ibilus  Buckworlh  wa*  at  that 
time  Bishop  of  Dromore. 

"  Some  time  anerwsrdi,  in  1630,  tbe 
bishop  again  called  upon  the  same  minister 
to  preach  so  assize  sermon  before  the 
lord*  justices,  who  came  annually  to  the 
norlhem  circuit.  One  of  these,  it  seems. 
Sir  Richard  Beaton,  the  lord  chief  baron 
of  the  Eicbequer,  was  'a  vjolent  urger  of 
confonnily  lo  ihe  English  ceremonies  :* 
and  so  Ihe  preacher  most  uncharitably 
represent)  the  call,  s>  <  a  more  dangerous 
web,  woven  bj  Ihe  craRy  bishop,  ihe  for- 
mer snare  being  broken  i'  but  be  triumph- 
antly subjoins,  '  the  only  wise  Lord,  to 
whom  I  had  committed  myself  nnd  my 
miuislry.  did  break  this  snare  also,  and 
brouKbt  ma  off  wilh  comfort  and  credit.' 

'•It  1)  not  a  little  remarkable  with  what 
arrogant  )cir-)ufficiency  these  irregular 
ministen  habilually  speak  of  Ihuir  own 
proceeding),  frequently  altributiog  their 
irrrgulariliea  and  lawles)nesa  to  a  special 
divioe  interposilion ;  and  how  continually 
they  ascribe  to  Iha  worst  motives  the  con- 
duct of  the  bisfaops  and  other  friends  of  the 
church,  who  acted  agreeably  to  tbeir 
principles  and  engagements  as  episcopal]- 
ana  Episcopacy,  and  everything  oon> 
nected  with  it,  appeared  in  Iheir  eyes,  and 
is  represented  in  their  writing),  as  a  sort  of 
spiritual  leprosy  i  and  even  their  most 
favoured  Unbar  oould  obtain  IVom  Mr. 
Livingston  no  better  character  than  that  of 
being  ■  a  godly  man,  although  a  tusht^'  " 

We  have  dwelt  thua  long  npon  this 
part  of  the  subject,  because  the  o^ood 
Bishop  does  not  appear  to  us  to  nave 
treated  it  with  the  fullness  which  it 
requires.  He  is  gentle  and  forbearing 
in  his  strictures,  to  a  degree  that,  in 
our  minds,  does  not  consist  well  with 
a  proper  sense  of  historical  justice. 
Sorely  mountebanks,  such  as  he  de- 
scribes, whether  deceivers  or  deceived, 
should  be  held  up  to  well-deserved 
reprobation ;  and  that  in  proportion 
to  the  sacrednesB  of  the  subject  which 
they  travesty,  or  trade  apon,  by  their 
eccentricities,  or  their  crimes.  For 
our  parts,  wa  are  at  a  loss  to  disoovar 
any  instance  of  more  "  iuoompreheo- 
sible  acDuudrehsm,"  (we  thank  O'Coa- 
nell  for  the  word,)  than  that  recorded 
of  Ur.  Robert  BImt,  and  of  whkh  b* 
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is.  Id  bin  own  person,  the  historian  and  rage,  and  eren  demoniacal  craeltj,  of 

the  paDegyrist ;  lumel;,  that  of  talcing  which  barbarians  themselTea  would  b« 

orders  in  the  Church  for  the  avowed  ashamed ;  evincing  the  deep  ag^ara- 

purpose   of  orerthrowing  its    funrla-  tion    of   human   oepravitj    which    is 

mental  regulations ;  and  availing  bim-  caused   by   the  profea^on  of  a   false 

■elf  of  the  blindness  or  the  corruption  religion;  and  thatt   "when  the  li^t 

□f  a   bishop,    as   a   sort   of   Grecian  that  is  in  us  is  darlmeoi,  how   great 

wooden  horse,  to  obtain  an  entrance  is  that  darkness!" 

into  the  sanctiiaij,  for  the  purpose  of  Notliing  can  be  more  certain  than 

plundering  the  shrine.*  that  the   agents   in  this  work  of  de- 

Butthese  things  relate,  merely,  to  the  stmction  were  possessed  bv  a  beliefi 

schemingdepredationsoftheFoi; — the  that,  in  thus  embruiug  their  hands  is 

da;s  were  at  hand  when  the  Wolf  was  the  blood  of  their  unoffending  Protes- 

to  descend  upon  the  fold,  and  calamity,  tint  fellow-subjects,  they  were  doing 

in  its  heafiest  form,  was  to  be  felt  b;  God  service  t     Thus  tbey  were  io- 

the  Protestants  of  Ireland.     The  mas-  ttracted  by  their  priests.     And  they 

sacre  in  1641   was  one  of  those  con-  addressed  themselves,  accordingly,  to 

certedsystemsof  wholesalemnrder,  by  the  work  of  heretical  extirpation,  with 

which  the  Church  of  Rome  has,  at  a  light-hearted  and  remorseless  barba- 

Tarioni  times,  been  characterised.     It  rity  that  rendered  them  fitting  instm- 

was  extensive,  simultaneous,  and  ter-  ments  of  the  bloody  designs  of  those 

rible,  to  a  dM^ee  that  threatened  the  by  whose  subtle  contrivances  they  had 

extirpation  of  every  man,  woman,  and  been    combined    in    that    league    of 

childprofessingtbe Protestant  religion,  iniquity,  and  who  had  been  maturing 

In  those  parts  of  the  country  where  thew    plans   of   vengeance    for  mora 

the  numerical  m^ority  were  papists ;  than  twenty  years. f  Nor  was  tfae  time 

and  attended  by  circumstances  of  sa^  ill  chosen  for  the  outbreak,  by  which, 

*  Tbe  case  of  the  abilractioa  of  the  celebrHted  diamond,  at  present  in  poncnion  of 
the  Emperor  of  RautR,  is  not  very  diMimUsr  to  that  of  (ha  ordinBtion  and  saUeilneDt 
conduL-t  of  tlis  R<T.  Robeit  Blair.  This  precioui  stone  was  discovered,  by  a  Scotdt 
soldier,  as  an  eye  in  the  idol  of  oa*  of  the  Indian  tril>et.  He  immedialely  set  abouv 
consideriug  how  he  conld  procure  It,  and  he  proceeded  on  this  wise : — First,  he  had 
himself  adapted  as  one  of  the  tribe  ;  he  then  adrsncad  from  ens  stage  to  anolhar  in 
their  confidence,  until  he  gradually  liacnme  one  of  their  priests,  end,  Gaally,  their  higb 
priest.  He  tbns  had  complete  command  of  the  temple ;  and  took  adrantnge  of  the  Gnt 
opportunily  which  presented  Itself,  to  ^itmct,  and  decamp  with,  the  object  of  his  long, 
cherished  desire.  He  sold  it  for  a  large  sum  of  money ;  but  never,  that  we  have  beard 
of,  pretended  that  hi*  felony  was  "the  Lord's  doing," or, in  fact,  that  he  was  moved  to 
the  jwrpetralion  of  it  by  nny  better  impulse  than  the  jnitigation  of  the  devil. 

f  The  fullowing  gnipliicsl  account  of  tbe  secret  assemblJei  of  eccleiiaslics,  by  whom 
the  maf  ere  was  planned,  and  the  prepaiationi  mads  for  carrying  it  into  effect,  we 
eatract  from  thelauDr.  Pbalnn'i '■  Policy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  In  Ireland." 

"  (a  the  mean  time,  tbe  leading  eceleiiutics,  and  (he  few  lay  chiefs  to  whom  it  wa* 
judged  eipedient  to  commonicate  councils  of  such  critical  importance,  coDtinued  to 
meet  and  concert  their  njeainrss.  Their  favourite  resort  wa*  an  old  Fraaciscan 
Abbe^,  in  the  ccanty  of  Wnlmeath  t  a  pince  which,  from  it*  retired  yet  ceulnl 
situatMin,  and  from  die  hnndsome  iiccommodation  which  it  afforded  lo  clerical  vititonv 
was  judlcioutly  chosen  ■>  (lie  sent  of  conference.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  moDasterics, 
this  edifice  luid  been  purcbaied  by  a  recuinnt  Alderman  of  Dublin,  who  restored  It 
lo  it*  originHl  owner*;  and,  by  (ha  industry  of  these  fathers,  it  wnt  refitted  wilha 
splendour  of  which  irelnnd  had  in  thoie  day*  very  iavi  example*.  A  chapel  io  perfect 
TBpHir,  an  at(nr  ([rnced  with  a  rapectabla  supply  of  picture*,  image*,  and  reli^ue*,  and 
a  choir  provided  with  (Incen  and  an  organ,  at  once  recalled  (be  memory  of  U*l(er 
dnys,  and  gave  SMuranre  of  (heir  return  j  and,  what  wni  more  lo  tbe  iiresenl  purpose 
of  the  hierarchy,  there  were  Mveral  spare  apartmenl*,  with  *ui(Bble  etore*  anil 
office*,  for  the  enlertaioinent  of  strangers,  both  hor*e  and  fool.  As  the  staaoa  ad- 
vanced, the  visits  to  the  Abbey  became  so  frequent,  a*  to  attract  observation  i  and 
■om*  of  the  mure  timid  or  obuoaltu*  of  (be  neiglibouring  Prote*Uuil*  had  quilted  ths 
country  before  tbe  (ummer  wm  oi-cr. 

•*  Through  tha  rest  of  Ireland,  Dot  one  note  of  fear  or  of  preparaUon  intempted 
1m  awful  troaqnillity  of  lbs   summer.     Twenty-HVen  years  before,   it  hod  beca 
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it  was  hoped,  the  sathoritj  of  the 
RomMi  pontiff  would  again  be  esta- 
blished in  its  ancient  mpremacj  in  Ire- 
land. England  was  in  a  atate  of  great 
conAuion.  The  Tarianes  between 
the  king  and  the  parliament  had 
de«>enGd  into  a  sanguinary  cinl  war  ; 
and  neither  party,  in  that  melancholy 
contest,  could,  from  the  preuure  of 
immediate  exigencies,  afford  time  to 
beetow  any  adequate  consideration 
open  the  condition  of  the  (Stressed 
and  a£9icted  Protestants  of  Ireland. 
The  king  was  wholly  unable  to  extend 
to  them  any  relief;  and  the  parlia- 
ment seemed  more  disposed  to  look 
fbr  matter  of  crimination  against  their 
royal  antagonist  in  the  sangoinary 
excesses  of  the  Romibh  faction  here, 
than  to  adopt  any  active  measures  by 
which  their  Hend-like  atrocities  might 
be  eoanteracled. 

The  worit  before  as  is  singularly 
Abstinent  from  those  harrowing  details 
which  are  to  be  found  in  such  abun- 
dance in  the  works  of  the  Irish  anna- 
lists who  lived  during  this  awful  visita- 
tion, and  by  whom  the  sworn  depou- 
tioDs  of  many  of  the  sufferers  have 
been  recorded.  This,  we  must  think, 
is  not  as  it  should  be.  It  would  have 
well  become  Bishop  Moot  to  stigmatiie 
the  leadiim  actors  in  this  dreadful 
tragedy  with  a  deeper  brand.  Wa 
con  appreciate  the  motives  which  led 
to  this  forbearance ;  and  we  can  honor 
the  generosity  and  the  gentle-hearted- 
neis  which  caused  the  mild  and  ibr- 
giving  prelate  to  pass,  with  a  hurried 
step  and  an  acerted  eye,  over  scene* 
which,  if  steadily  contemplated,  might 
well  provoke  the  most  mdignant  re- 
probation. But  it  is  not  thus  that 
Listory  is  to  read  her  most  impres»ve 
lessons  to  her  votaries.  If  she  under- 
take to  exhibit  the  ages  that  are  put, 
it  is  that  we  may  be  instructed  respecl- 
iDg  the  course  of  events  in  the  ages 
tluit  are  to  come.  And  it  is  important 
to  have  it  deeply  imprinted  upon  our 
ininds,  that  the  prmdpUs  which  led 
to  the  massacre  in  IMl,  ore  the  some 


that  ore  tins  moment  in  living  operalioa 
throi^hout  the  greater  port  of  Ireland ; 
— nor  is  there  any  one  probable  opinion 
of  the  truth  of  whicb  we  are  more  fully 
persuaded,  than  of  this,  that  the  tim« 
IS  not  very  distant  when  a  similar 
explosion  of  bigotry  may  be  wpre- 
hended ;  unless  our  rulers  be  tirae^ 
awakened  to  their  peril,  and  adopt 
measures  of  wiser  precaution  than  any 
tl)ey  have  ^et  dreomed-of  for  securii^ 
the  tranqudlity  of  this  metuber  of  Uw 

Our  author  gives  a  touching  account 
of  the  sufferings  of  Bishop  Bedell; 
and  deplores,  with  good  reason,  the 
interruption  of  those  projects  of  use- 
fulness upon  which  tiiat  great  and 
good  man  was  bent.  He  bod  under- 
taken a  translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment into  Irish,  for  the  benefit  of  th« 
natives,  which,  had  it  bem  published 
at  the  time,  would  have  been  attended 
with  very  good  effects.  But  the  re- 
bellion, which  threw  all  things  into 
confusion,  prevented  him  from  thus 
seeing  the  fruits  of  his  own  labours. 
Nor  was  it  until  neorly  forty  yeais 
afrer  his  d«ath,  that  the  Hon.  Ro- 
bert Bojle,  "the  great  Christian 
philosopher,"  as  he  ^  been  called, 
caused  a  fount  of  types,  in  the  Irish 
ciuracter,  to  be  cast  at  his  ovm  ex- 
pense, by  means  of  which  the  wmrk 
was  at  length  printed. 

But  we  must  bring  our  notice  to  a 
close ;  not,  however,  without  emphati- 
collv  calling  the  attention  of  onr  ruders 
to  the  curio  us  alternations  which  marked 
the  chequered  progress  of  the  reformed 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland.  The 
first  start  of  reformation  took  place 
under  Henry  the  Eighth  ;  bnt  then 
it  proceeded  very  little  beyond  the 
denial  of  the  pope's  supremacy  ;  and 
rather  aimed  at  relieving  our  sove- 
reigns from  the  yoke  of  foreign  domina- 
tion, than  delivering  the  people  from 
spiritual  bondage.  Henry  med,  leavii^ 
the  Established  Church,  in  poiai  of 
doctrine,  almost  as  popish  as  he  fonnd 
it.     Then  came  Edward,  under  whom 


,  Ibiit  ■  whenever  a  TavonraMe 
iirilian  veipen  would  b«  acted  in  Ireland ;  aad  e'er  ■ 
cloud  of  miscliiaf  nppnred,  the  aword*  of  the  tintivei  would  be  in  Ibe  tbroiits  of  the 
Scotch  anJ  new  Ennliih,  throuftb  every  part  of  the  rriilm.'  With  the  eiceplioB  of 
one  pnrticulnr,  the  prediction  wh  literally  fulfilled.  On  the  twenty-third  of  October 
the  carnage  began  )  on  Iha  thirtieth,  the  order  for  a  ^aenl  nassacr*  waa  i««l  from 
p  of  Sir  Phelim  CNailjaBd  sbortly  after,  themanifesto  of  Bishop  Uw:UBhaK 
it  of  a  Was  or  RBuanm." 
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tha  •nlif^ttened  mindt  of  Cruimer 
■od  Ridle;  hftd  free  acopa ;  and  the 
Liturgy  aod  the  CatechUm  attest  the 
d^ree  to  which  these  great  and 
good  men  were  both  diapoiad  and 
enabled  to  restore  the  purity  of  apos- 
tolical doctrine  and  worship.  But  no 
•ooner  had  true  religion  been,  as  it 
were,  thus  bom  a^ain,  than,  like  the 
Saviour  in  his  infancy,  it  was  exposed 


had  been  turned,  by  an  infuriate  bigo- 
try, into  poison  ;  and  whatever  perse- 
cntion,  in  all  its  varied  forma,  could 
doi  to  extinguish  the  reformed  doo- 
trine*,  was  done,  with  an  unrelenting 
•everityof  whioh  we  have  but  few  exam- 
ples. But  it  was  not  suffered  to  work 
out  the  purposes  of  those  by  whom  it 
was  employed.  Elitabeth  suoceeded, 
under  whom  the  professors  of  true 
reli^on  wero'agaiD  aberished,  and  tha 
Liturgy  i^pun  reatored  to  it*  proper 
place.  She  was  followed  by  lamesi 
who  trode  in  her  footsteps ;  but  began 
to  encounter  a  new  enemy,  in  the 
Puritans,  to  whom  Church  discipline 
was  odious ;  and  who,  in  the  reign  of 
Cbariea,  became  so  strong,  and  to 
unruly,  that  the  Church  itself  wua 
overthrown,  and  continued  in  a  state 
of  prostration  and  ruin  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  All  was  set  right  again, 
by  the  nappy  Restoration  ;  and  con- 
tinued so,  until  Charles's  popish  predi- 
lections strongly  manifestt^d  themselves 
towards  the  close  of  his  reign.  By 
his  brother,  bywhom  he  was  succeeded, 
the  Church  was  again  placed  under  ban 
and  interdict,  from  which  it  was  not  de- 
livered until  the  glorious  Revolution. 
And  ve  are  induced,  at  present, 
to  allude  to  this  curious  seri««  of 
providential  arraogements,  tor  the 
encourBgem«it  of  Uiose,  who,  in  this 
our  d&y,  are  over-much  cast  down 
by  the  present  fortunes  of  the  Church. 
W«  tell  them  to  be  of  good  cheer. 
What  is  happening  now,  h^pened 
before  g  and  although  we  appeared 
to  be  for  a  season  forsaken,  and  the 
countenance  of  the  Lord  seemed  to 
be  withdrawn  from  us,  we  were  soon 
made  to  feel  that  the  chastisement  we 
experienced  was  that  of  a  gracious 
&ther  ;  and  that,  although  heaviness 
may  endure  for  a  night,  joy  Cornell) 
in  the  raoming.  Even  so,  we  con- 
fldsndy  s»y,  it  wUl  now  be,  if  wa  in 
Nily  true  to  ounelves. 


In  the  reign  of  Jame*  the  Second, 
almost  every  one  of  the  circunistancee, 
by  which  the  Irish  Protestants  are  at 
present  oppressed,  were  felt  in  a  msn. 
ner  by  which  the  faith  and  the  con- 
stancy of  their  forefathers  were  most 
severely  tried ;  and  happy  was  it,  both 
for  themselves  and  their  poaterity, 
that  they  were  not  then  found  want- 
ing. If  we  have  to  complain  of  the  dis- 
posal of  patronage  under  a  protestant 
Lord  Lieutenant,  they  had  to  complain 
of  it  under  a  popish.  If  we  have  to 
complain  of  a  constabulary,  who  con- 
stitute a  sort  of  standing  army,  nouu. 
nated,  in  a  great  degree,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  popish  priests,  they  had  to 
deplore  the  disbanding  of  a  loyal  Pro- 
testant army,  upon  whom,  alone,  ther 
could  have  relied  for  protection.  If 
we  see  popish  judges,  and  po[H*h 
privy  councillors,  filling  the  benob 
and  thronging  the  council  chamber, 
the  like  extraordinary  and  ominom 
spectacle  was  witnessed  by  them.  The 
same  may  be  sud  of  popiui  law  ofUcera, 
popish  magistrates,  popish  sheriffs,  and 
popish  corporations.  If  the  clei^,  in 
our  day,  have  been  reduced  to  grievoua 
distress,  by  the  withholding  of  their 
lawful  incomes,  and  by  the  difficulties 
which  hostile  judges  have  thrown  in 
the  way  of  the  recovery  of  their  due*  ; 
a  calamity  precisely  similar  was  visited 
upon  their  predecessors  durii^  the 
reign  of  James.  If  national  educ»- 
lion  has  been  wrested  from  them, 
and  the  privileges  whioh  they  shonld 
bnve  enjoyed  conferred  upon  their 
popish  rivals ;  the  like  indignity  waa, 
under  the  last  of  the  Stewarts,  offi-rnl 
to  their  ancestors  over  whom  thjat 
odious  bigot  reigned ;  and  not  only 
that,  but  their  own  pUces  of  education 
were  taken  from  them  ;  the  ooUege  of 
Kilkenny,  founded  by  the  munificence 
of  the  great  Duke  of  Ormoud,  ood- 
verted  into  a  Jesuit's  seminary  ;  sod 
an  attempt  made  to  fill  the  raouat 
fellowships  in  the  University  of  Dnblia 
with  papists. 

These  things  are  all  written  for  oar 
instruction ;  and  when  the  clouds  of 
calamity  gather  around  us,  and  oar 
beloved  &ion  appears  in  the  very  jawa 
of  destruction,  we  should  never  forget 
"  what  we  have  heard  with  our  eara, 
and  what  our  fathers  have  told  na 
had  been  done  iu  their  time  of  old  ;" 
and  that  the  darken  iov  w  (A* 
Imlory  of  Engimd  was  Oat  mUsA 
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immediattty  preceded  the  dawn  of 
her  brightest  day.  Nor  should  it  for 
A  moment  be  absent  from  our  re- 
membrance, that  h&d  our  fbrefathera 
beeo  faithless  in  their  K^ncalioii)  or 
(hrank,  under  their  trials,  ttara  the 
vindication  of  their  futh,  their  hearts 
would  never  have  heen  gladdened  bv  ihe 
bappj  deliverance  from  temporal  and 
spiritual  oppression,  which  it  pleased 
God,  Id  bis  own  good  time,  to  vouch- 
■afe  to  them.  Even  so  it  will  be  with 
m,  we  confidently  repeat  it,  if  we  are 
true  to  ouneWea,  and  steadfaat  in  that 
good  eauM  to  which  we  have  been 
pledsed,  and  to  the  nuuntenance  of 
whicn  we  are  bound  hy  ererj  motive 
which  shauld  infiuence  as  as  men  and 


as  Christians.  Truth  and  lUsehood 
bare  not  changed  their  nature.  The 
same  God  who  preuded,  when  we  were 
abandoned,  for  a  season,  to  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  bigot  James,  still  presides 
over  the  world ;  end  as  then  he  sufTered 
not  his  truth  to  fail,  but  wrought  de- 
llveranee  for  his  peoiile.  at  a  time  when 
the;  looked  not  for  it,  and  in  a  manner 
the  most  extraordinary,  so,  doubtless, 
it  will  be  again ;  when  oar  gracious 
sovereign  has  beeo  disabused  of  the 
delusions  b;  which  she  is  at  present 
possessed ;  when  the  twin  fiends  of 
poper;  and  infldeUty  have  done  their 
worst ;  and  when  their  persecutioDt 
have  wrought  the  proper  effects  upon 


The  fortunes  of  dbtiogiushed  men 
at  the  bar,  form  an  interesting  chap- 
ter in  biography,  not  alone,  nor  even 


Almost  the  onlj 
talents  to  the  highest  offices  of  tlie 
■tate — nor  because  the  history  of  cele- 
brated lawyers  is  the  history  of  the 
founders  of  many  of  our  greatest  fami- 
lies, but  because  the  lives  of  such  men 
afTord  a  remarkable  illustration,  that 
little  or  nothing  of  that  which  secures 
success  is  owing  lo  accident  in  a  coun- 
try circumstanced  lilie  England — that 
the  reward  is  after  all  to  the  deserving, 
"  It  never  occurs  to  fools  " — says  a 
great  poet. t — "to notice  that  merit  and 
fortune  are  inseparably  united.  Give  a 
fool  the  Philosopher's  stone — and  what 
have  you  given  nim?  The  stone  is  but 
a  stone  in  any  but  the  hands  of  the 
philosopher."  The  accidents,  as  they 
are  called,  which  have  led  to  Uie  rapid 
sticoess  of  the  great  men  who  had 
never  been  heard  of  before  some  fbr- 
tunata  display,  liad  they  found  them 
onpreparea  would  have  been  in  vain, 
and  to  men  who  have  taken  care  dili- 
gently to  prepare  themselvesj  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  favourable  oppor- 
tunities should  not  arise.  The  volumes 
before  us  are  books  that  may  be 
described  as  made  up  for  the  market ; 
compiled  carefully  however,  and  leav- 
ing OS  little  to  complain  of,  except 


this,  that  it  would  now  and  then  grn. 
tify  as  to  learn  on  what  authority 
some  of  the  best  stories  are  relateiL 
An  inaccurate  and  unjust  estimate  of 
the  book  is  likely  enough  to  be  formed 
from  the  circumstance  that  it  records 
too  many  of  that  class  of  bar-jests, 
which  have  been  going  circuit  and 
walking  the  hall  for  the  last  half  cen- 
tury— attributed  always  to  the  last 
professed  jciker — in  Ireland  told  of 
Curran,  or  Parsons,  or  Grady,  soof^n 
that  we  anticipate  affidavits  will  be 
necessary  to  support  the  character  of 
the  gentlemen  who  never  omit  the 
assertion,  that  they  were  themselves 
Resent  when  the  jest  was  uttered. 
The  more  serious  part  of  the  book  is 
better  done,  and  much  of  it  contains 
matter  of  exceeding  interest.  The 
first  chapter,  on  Law  Education,  is  not 
of  much  value— it  consists  of  extracts, 
most  of  them  familiar  enough,  descrip- 
tive of  the  habits  of  the  bar  some  two 
centuries  efpi,  and  the  ezclusiveness 
with  which  they  soi^ht  to  devote 
themselves  to  their  hooks  and  papers. 
From  such  detuls  little  is  to  be  learned 
— we  have  a  discussion  on  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Talbot's  aphorism,  which  says, 
that  "  parts  and  poverty  are  the  only 
thiiffis  needed  by  the  law  student."  It 
is  clear  that  it  such  a  proposition  it 
interpreted  strictly,  it  Is  false.  That 
aharrister  shouldnot  be  so  independent 


•  Law*  and  Lawyen,  or  Sketches  of  Legal   History  and  filogiaphj—S   Vols, 
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of  his  profetdim  u  to  have  strong 
temptationa  to  idleness  u  no  doubt 
desir&ble,  but  tbe  Btrnggles  of  porertj 
cui  faare  little  other  e^t,  than  sep»- 
rating  him  {rom  the  studies  of  his  pro- 
feedon,  and  compelling  him  to  seek 
support  in  some  of  those  occupations 
of  literature,  vfhich  young  men  bj 
>  common  but  irreparable  miatake 
imagine  maf  be  pursued  in  connec- 
tion with  the  itudies  and  practice 
of  this  jealoui  and  absorbii^  profes- 
lion.  The  cues  which  are  brought 
to  illnatrate  the  proportion,  are 
CMet  not  of  abaolute  but  relative 
poverty.  "  Lord  Ersldne,"  we  are 
told, "  said  that  the  first  time  be  spolca 
in  court,  he  waa  so  overcome  with 
confusion  that  he  was  about  to  sit 
down."  "  At  that  time,"  he  added, 
"  I  fancied  1  could  feel  my  little  chil- 
dren tugging  at  my  gown,  so  I  made 
an  effort — went  on  and  succeeded." 
The  story  of  Thurlow's  rise  at  the  bar 
is  well  told — and  that  of  Lord  Kenyon 
and  Dunnii^ — Eldou's  is  yet  more 
remarkable. 

«It  is  well  known  that  Scott,  wlien 


•  Jack  Scott  hm  run  off  with  Betty 
tees.'  wai  ifae  exrlnmntioa  of  tliD  future 
chancellor's  old  schoolnuiter  :  <  tha  poor 
iHd  is  uodoDc'  ■  I  suppoie,'  said  William 
Scott,  afterwards  Lord  Sloirell,  to  nn 
Oxford  Friend,  'you  bave  heard  of  thi* 
vary  fooliih  act  of  my  very  fooliih  bro- 
tlier,'  *  I  hopr.'  replied  Ills  friend,  ■  that 
it  will  tarn  out  better  thnn  you  Rnlicipate.' 
'Never,  Sir,'  replied  Mr,  Srott,  'lis  is 
completely  mined  ;  norcan  nnytbitignow 
save  him  from  absolute  beggary.  You  do 
not  know,'  he  conlipued,  'how  very 
unhappy  this  nekn  me ;  for  1  had  good 
hopes  of  him.  till  this  lost  confonnded  step 
ha*  deilroyed  all.' 

■■  It  has  often  been  said  ibet  after  bit 
,  his  raiher>in-iaw  refused  all 
le  with  him,  until  be  bad  acquired 


fame  and  wealth,  and  thee  made  wHae 
overtures  which  Scott  tejected.  When 
Chancellor,  he  is  said  to  have  affixed  the 
gnaX,  seal  to  a  eomminioa  of  liaDkniptey 
■gainst  hii  fathsr-io-Uw,  Hat  these  cir. 
cumitaaces  are  not-  true.  A  few  days 
after  her  meniage,  Mrs  Scott  received,  by 
h«r  younj^eit  lirother,  a  letter  of  forgive- 
nesi,  on  which,  accompanied  by  her  hna- 
band,  she  returned  to  her  father's,  vhere 
the  young  couple  staid  for  some  monthih 
It  has  been  rrported,  tliat  daring  hia 
sojonra  in  Newcastle,  a  very  respectable 
end   wealthy  -      ■ 


I  himself  had  no  children,  that  he  shoold 
lieeorae  a  partner  in  bii  bnnness.  Mr. 
Scott  if  ioid  to  have  paneed  on  this  oBa, 
and  to  have  lotd  tbe  worthy  grocer  that  he 
bad  written  to  his  brother  at  OiTotdt 
respecting  l>if  plans — tliat  he  expected  an 
answer  the  next  day — aud  tha^  aoeordiu 
to  the  advice  it  should  contain,  would  ha 
future  cDune  be  shaped.  Tlie  neit  day 
tbe  letter  arrived,  and,  as  it  conveyed  an 
invitation  to  return  to  Oxford,  determined 
faim  to  decline  the  generous  offer  vt  Um 
friendly  grocer.  Scott,  aocompanied  by 
hii  wife,  then  went  to  Oxford,  where  he 
resided  nntJ  his  call  to  the  bar,  studyii^ 
Uw  with  the  utmoit  severity.  After  ha 
all,  he  spent  two  yetn  in  tbe  chambei* 
of  Mr.  Duaosy  an  eminent  conveyancer, 
by  which  means  he  acquired  a  most  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  prindptee  and 
practice  of  the  Law  of  Real  Prc^ierly — 
nn  acqnainlanee  which  an  olaervant 
reader  will  detect  in  many  of  his  jnd>> 
menti,  niter  he  was  placed  on  ths  wo^ 
seek.  The  fruits  of  hii  first  year's  ptno. 
tice  were  not  large — nmouoting  to  one 
solitary  half-guinea,  which  he  generously 
presented  to  bis  wife  ei  pocket-money. 
His  htber-in-lnw  obtained  for  him  a 
generei  retainer  from  the  corporation  of 
Newcastle,  and  several  fees  from  some  ef 
its  wealthy  marehant*. 

■<  Scott,  about  this  time,  was  also  made 
one  of  the  commiiiionera  of  bankruptai 
beside  wbich,  he  obtained  the  profeseioul 
busineie  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 


•  We  have  the  folloiring  anerdole  from  a 
ms  one  day  standing  between  Lrfird  Eldon. 
Sutton.  After  a  moment's  pnuie  in  the  con 
now  in  a  posilion  which,  probablv.  no  Ei>r< 
Eldon  bef-ged  his  majetty  to  explain  himself'  ••  I 


I  Ihst  we  ran  rely  on.  George  III. 
ie  Arehbiihop  nf  Canterbury,  Dr. 
inn,  the  king  said,  gravely,  "I  am 
king  ever  occupied  before."    Lord 

stnnding,"  said  the  kin| 


ne,  «  between  the  head  of  (he  Cliurrh,  nnd  the  head  of  tha  Low,  in  my 
kinrdom_men,  who  ought  to  be  tbe  pilterns  of  morality,  but  who  have  both  been 
gnihy  of  the  grentest  imnKmlily,"  The  two  lords— lenraed  and  reverend^iooked 
shocked  and  aitooislied.  Lord  Eldon  respectfully  begged  to  know  to  what  hi*  majesty 
■Uuded,  "  Why,  my  lords,"  exchumed  tha  king,  in  a  tone  of  exqnUite  banter—"  did 
yoa  not  both  nn  away  with  yonr  wives?" 
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From  1774— one  jmr  kfter  hs  com- 
nianced  pmclici — to  1783,  Ilia  busmeis, 
at  fint  groduiilly,  nnd  arienvnriji  ragildly, 
inrreased.  About  four  years  nftvr  liii 
call,  Scott  appi-nred  lo  bnve  liei'ti  imjin- 
tieDl  of  the  tnrdinn*  of  hit  ptogreis ;  and, 
npprshcndve  lliiit  Iha  diffieultiei  impoied 
on  him,  M  tha  fatlier  of  a  fnmily,  would 
iDcraaie,  rt^oUed  lo  abnndon  tha  London 
bar,  and  to  return  to  Newcadle.  Thara 
wera  two  cireumitaniea  that  prevented 
bim  from  carrying  tliii  tcaolution  iiila 
effect.  Tha  flnt  wai  hii  tuccesi  in  Iha 
rreat  cum  of  Ackro^d  v.  Smtlh«on,  (I 
Brown.  Chan.  Co.  503,)  which  was  ori- 
sinalljr  heard  before  the  Mailer  of  the 
Kolla.  Scott  had  a  guinea  brisf  lo  con- 
■ent  on  behalf  of  one  of  the  pnrliei — nno- 
thar  of  the  partiei,  howerer,  would  not 
yield,  and  appealed  from  the  Miiiler  lo  the 
ChapceHor.  Tha  solicitor  of  Mr.  Scott'* 
client,  called  on  him  with  another  ^\aeK 
cooscDt  brief:  but  Mr.  Scott  uid  that 
now  ha  had  heard  the  matter  srgued,  he 
wai  diapoeed  to  think  that  a  good  deal 
might  be  inid  on  his  client's  behalf,  and 
therefore,  he  thought  ha  ihould  be  impm. 
dent  to  coDient.  The  aolicilor  replied, 
that  ha  had  no  olher  infractions  but  lo 
canaenl ;  but  he  would  mention  the  mat- 
ter to  hia  client  The  result  \va*.  that 
Mr.  Scott  waa  Inllructad  to  take  what 
course  ha  thought  proper.  When  the  day 
for  tha  cause  arrived,  the  other  parttea 
urged  their  claimi  with  such  apparent 
reaaon,  that  Lord  Tburlow  enquired  what 
the  oppoiite  side  bad  to  ohaerve.  On  this, 
Scott  rose  and  adracated  the  cause  of  hia 
client,  with  such  learning  and  ability,  that 
Lord  Tbnrlow  laid  ha  had  liaen  so  mach 
startled  with  the  novelty  and  foite  of  hu 
reaaoning,  that  he  most  take  time  to  con- 
aider  ;  aitd  ultimately  decided,  ivitb  many 
compliments  to  Mr.  Scott,  in  his  favour, 
"  The  following  anecdote  has  alio  been 
related  of  one  of  Mr.  ScoU'saarly'  happy 
hits.'  At  York,  the  jodgas  often  left 
nmaoeti.  Hr.  Scott  waa  junior  in  nn 
action  of  assault,  and  when  tha  cnuie  waa 
called  oo,  ha  row  ta  aay  that  hit  leader 
waa  engaged  in  the  crown  court,  and  to 
•iprai*  hi»  hope  that  the  court  would 
poitpone  the  cause  for  Bshort  time.  'Call 
the  next  cauie,'  exclaimed  the  judge,  )u  a 
tone,  which  implied  'strike  thisoutof  the 
]iaL'  Mr.  Scott  immediately —it  waa  a 
caaa  of  deiperation — addreaied  the  jury: 
—a  Mn.  Fermor,  and  an  elderly  maidea 
lady,  Mias  Sunitern,  were  opposed  to  each 
other,  at  a  whist  tnlile,  and  had  it  slight 
difference.  Words  led  to  blows,  and  Mra. 
Fermor  was  forced  from  her  chair  to  the 
floor.  The  eridetice  appeared  concluiiTs 
tbt  Hlaa  Sansten  eonmllted  the  ant 
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nstault ;  hut  the  defendanra  cotinael  ot>> 
jpcted  that  there  was  a  fatal  variance 
between  tba  decliiration  and  the  proof, 
the  declaration  alleging  that  the  auault 
hal  been  commilled  by  the  hand  of  the 
defendant  1  the  proof  being  that  she  h:id 
flung  her  cardi  into  the  plaintiS^s  fare. 
Mr.  Scott  replied,  that '  In  the  rommoa 
parlance  of  the  card-table,  a  hand  meana 
cards.  Sha  did  asnult  the  plaintiff  with 
her  hand  of  card*.'  Lord  Eldon'i  recol- 
lection  of  the  story  waa,  that  he  gained  a 
verdict  for  a  amall  amount  The  year 
after  his  aucceis  in  Aekroyd  n.  Smithion, 
Eldon  refuaed  a  mastership  in  chancery — 
in  three  years  received  a  ulk  gown — and 
led  the  northern  circuit." 

The  circumstances  of  Lord  Ersldne'a 
early  life  are  worth  recording.  Ha 
waa  the  younger  son  of  a  noble  Scot- 
tish family — waa  sent  to  sea  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  and  attained  the 
rank  of  lieutenant ;  his  chance  of 
promotion  eeemed  but  alight,  and  he 
entered  the  army.  After  six  yeara  ser- 
vice in  thia  new  profession,  ne  deter- 
mined to  try  hia  fate  at  the  bar— took 
a  degree  at  Cambridge  tsfilivx  nobiUi, 
and  was,  in  due  aeason,  called  to  the 
bar.  "  While  in  tbe  army,"  says  our 
author,  "he  married  a  beautiful  and 
intelligent  yotmg  lady,  and  hia  wife  ia 
sojd  to  have  borne  the  hard^ps  of  her 
lot  with  a  constAncT  and  courage  which 
proved  how  warmly  she  was  attached 
to  her  husband." 

We  must,  however,  give  his  own 
account  of  the  circumKtancea  to  which 
he  owed  his  first  diatinction  at  the 
English  bar. 

■■  I  had  scarcely  a  shilling  in  my  pocket 
when  I  got  my  first  retainer.  It  was  sent 
ma  by  h  Captain  Baillia  of  the  navy,  who 
held  an  oSce  at  the  Board  of  Oreenwieh 
Hospital ;  and  I  was  to  show  canse  in  the 
Michaetmni  term  againit  a  rule  that 
had  baen  obtained  agninit  him,  in  the 
proceding  term,  catling  on  him  to  show 
cause  why  a  criminal  iaformation  for  ■ 
libel,  reflecting  on  Lord  Sandwich's  con- 
duct as  governor  of  that  charity,  ahould 
not  be  Bled  against  bim.  I  had  mat, 
during  tha  long  vacation,  this  Captain 
Baillia  at  a  friend's  table ;  and  after  din- 
ner eipreiied  myielF  with  loma  warmth, 
probably  with  some  eloquence,  on  the  cor-, 
ruption  of  Lord  Sandwich,  at  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty;  and  then  adverted  to 
the  Bcandaloua  practices  imputed  to  him* 
with  regard  to  Green  which  Hospital. 
Baillie  knudged  the  person  who  aat  nait 
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la  btm,  and  aiksd  who  I  wu?  Being 
told  that  I  hud  jmt  Iwea  cnlled  to  Iha 
bar.  and  h^  been  rormerly  in  tlie  navy, 
Baillie  exclaimed,  '  Then,  by  G—  I  I'tt 
bave  biro  for  one  of  my  counsel.'  I 
IrudRttJ  down  to  We*tm)D>ter  Hall,  when 
I  got  ths  bri«t;  and  Ixinf  the  Junior  of 
h-n  who  would  be  heard  before  me,  BBYer 
dr«amt  that  the  court  would  banr  me  at 
all.  Tha  aisumant  cams  an.  DaDalng, 
BcarcToft,  Wallaea,  Bower,  HaTKrera, 
were  all  heard  at  conudeiabla  length,  and 
I  wai  M  follow.  Kargiava  wai  long- 
winded  and  tired  the  court.  It  wu  a 
bad  omen.  But  ai  my  good  fortune 
would  hBTB  it,  he  irai  afflided  with  (lie 
■tmnguary,  and  wu  obligod  to  retire  one* 


next  moraing.  Tbii  w»  exfictly  what  I 
wiihed.  I  had  the  whole  nijihl  to  arrange 
In  my  chamben  what  1  had  to  uy  the 
next  morning;  and  I  took  the  court  with 
their  farultiei  awake  and  fmhened.  luc- 
ceerlod  quite  to  my  own  iHiiifBction, 
(•ometimea  the  nirebt  proof  that  you  hsTe 
MtieSed  other*,)  and  at  1  marched  along 
the  hall,  aflf  r  the  riling  of  the  judftn,  tha 
Bttorneya  flocked  round  me  with  ihair 
ratainen.  I  have  lince  flourithed ;  but  I 
hara  alwayi  bloaod  God  for  tha  prori. 
daa  tlal  itratignary  of  poor  HargiaTo.' 

Erakine'i  arjninient  was  interrupted 
hj  Lord  Mansfield,  by  the  observation 
toat  Lord  Sandwich,  whose  conduct 
tba  iotrepid  advocate  waa  arraigning, 
wu  Dot  before  the  court — 

"  1  knowt"  replied  Erakine,  who  was 
not  thii  lime  h^f-a-year  at  the  bar,  "  I 
know  that  be  is  not  formally  before  the 
coort,  but  for  that  vm/  reaum  I  will 
hriag  bim  before  ika  court.     He  has 

E laced  these  men  in  the  front  of  the 
attle  in  hopes  to  es(»pe  under  their 
•helUr,  but  1  will  not  join  in  battle 
with  them:  fAnrnces,  though  aorewed 
np  to  the  highest  mtch  of  htunan 
deprarity,  are  not  of  dignity  enough 
to  vindicate  the  ootnbat  with  ma.  1 
will  drag  him  to  light  who  ie  the  dark 
mover  behind  this  scene  of  iniquity."" 
The  tidumph  was  perfect.  Among 
Other  auditors  were  thirty  admiring 
attomies,  and  aa  many  briefs  were 
pressed  upon  him  as  be  wu  leaving  the 

We  do  not  wish  to  affect  a  more 
■jstematio  arrangemeDt  of  the  matter 


which  we  lay  before  oar  readers  thn 
the  author  of  the  book  which  we  review, 
— and  his  next  chapter  is  called ''  L^al 
eccentricity."  There  are  some  sensible 
remarks  on  the  different  circumstance* 
in  which  physicians  and  lawyers  are 
placed — the  olients  of  the  latter  bearing 
their  advocate  only  through  the 
attorney  or  solicitor,  and  the  patients  of 
the  former  necessarily  meeting  him  in 
personal  intercourse — to  this  he  altri- 
butea  the  fact,  that  the  eccentrici^  of 
the  Doctor  it  verv  often  one  of  the 
quackeries  by  which  he  strives  to  force 
kttention  to  himself ;  while  in  the  law- 
yer, it  is  the  unconscious  habit  of  a 
man  neglectful  of  the  customs  of  the 
world  in  his  early  years  of  study.  The 
first  great  eccentric  whom  our  author 
describes  is  Sergeant  Pumb.  PrioM 
was  good-natured,  dull,  and  insufTerablj 
tiresome.  He  wu  one  day  arguii^  an 
^ectment  case  on  circuit.  The  day 
wu  inteiuely  hot,  the  court  thronged 
to  suffocation.  A  schoolboy,  anxious 
to  see  all  that  was  to  be  seen,  and  to 
hear  all  that  was  to  be  heard,  managed 
to  clamber  to  the  roof  of  the  court- 
house, and  to  place  hinuelf  on  a  trans- 
verse beam  above  the  heads  of  all.  The 
Sergeant  spoke  for  full  three  hours. 


speech   and   the   beat  i 
1  for  the  poor  boy,  v 

lost  his  balance,  and   came  tumbling 


much  for  the  poor  boy,  who  fell  asleep. 


He  escaped  with  a  few  bruise^ 
and  the  incident  had  no  more  teriooa 
consequences  than  a  mock-trial  of  the 
Sergeant  by  the  member*  of  his  bar- 
mess,  and  a  fine  of  a  few  doien  of  wine. 
"  AAer  the  long  tprtch  of  the  leamsd 
Sergeant,"  said  a  brother-barrister, 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  interrupted 
Justice  Narea,  "  you  might  say,  after 
the  long  noUio^y,  for  my  brother 
Prime  his  been  talcing  this  half-hour 
to  himself."  An  accidental  remark  of 
Thurlow's  made  Prime  withdraw  from 
the  profesuon.  ''  I  happened,"  say* 
Thurlow,  "to  be  walking  np  and 
down  Westmbster-Hall  with  him, 
while  Dr.  Florence  Henay  wu  on  lua 
trial  for  high  treason.  Prime  was  at 
that  time  the  King's  Prime  Sergeant, 
and  as  such  had  precedence  over  all 
lawyers  in  the  King's  service.  But 
the  ministers  of  that  on  v  wishing  to  pay 
court  to  Sur  Fletcher  Norton,  thongn 
he  had  at  that  lime  do  other  rank  Ituio 
Kinjf's  Counsel,  intrusted  the  trial  to 


•  Enkinet  %MchM,  vol.  i 
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him.  I  hftppened  to  mBl:e  this  remark 
to  Prime— 'It  19  a  little  singular,  sir, 
that  I  should  be  walbinE;  up  and  doirn 
Westminster- Hall  with  the  King's 
Prime  Sergeant,  while  a  trial  at  bar 
for  high  treason  is  going  on  in  that 
court;  the  eipression  struck  him:  he 
felt  the  aflront  put  upon  him  :  he  went 
the  next  morning,  resigned  his  office, 
and  retired  from  the  profession." 

Whittakeb  was,  we  are  Inid,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  bis  day 
— but  what  is  Fame?  Of  Whittaker 
three  anecdoteii  ara  recorded.  The 
first  not  worth  relating :  the  second  an 
incideat  which,  in  all  prohabilit;,  was 
felt  amusing  enough  at  the  time — In 
examining  a  witness  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  an  objection  was  made 
to  the  1(^1  itf  of  a  question  proposed 
by  Whittaker — counsel  were  directed 
to  withdraw— a  debate  of  two  hours 
followed,  and  Whittaker  being  recalled 
wasallowed  to  put  the  question.  "  Upon 
mj  word,  my  Lords,  it  is  so  long  since 
I  first  put  the  question  that  I  entirely 
fiirget  it,  but  with  your  leaves  I  wiU 
now  put  another."  The  third  and  last 
■tory  follows.  "  Being  on  the  Norfolk 
circuit,  a  friend  at  one  of  the  assise 
towns  offered  him  a  bed.  The  next 
morning,  the  lady  of  the  house  asked 
him  how  he  had  slept,  and  hoped  that 
'ha  bad  found  himself  comfortable  and 
warm.'  Yea,  madam,  replied  the 
Sergeant,  yes,  pretty  well  on  the  whole. 
At  first,  to  be  sure,  I  felt  a  little  queer 
for  want  of  Mrs.  Whittaker,  but  re- 
collecting that  my  portmanteau  lay  in 
the  room,  I  threw  it  behiod  my  back, 
and  it  did  every  bit  as  well," 

Sergeant  Hill  is  another  of  our 
aathors  eccentrics,  but  one  for  whose 
oddities  we  have  not  room. 

WtLLEs  is  the  next  of  these  queer 
feUows:- 

"  Willei,  cblef  jaitica  of  the  Common 
FItak,  thoui^h  Bfiood  Inwysr,  wnssrarcely 
fitted  by  hii  bnbila  and  cbnmcter  fur  lh« 
bif  h  poM  to  which  he  wri  uppointed.  He 
«u  fcrmtly  didiked  by  iha  Pclhami  nnd 
Lord  UHrdwicke;  but  he  wai  berriendud 
bf  Sir  Robert  WaJpole,  to  whom  ha 
owrd  bin  elevatioD.  Wille*  wu  a  fum- 
ller  aad  a  debauchea.      So  little  dii'   ' 


9,  tbnt  0. 


nhe 


wu  (ren  ptByin^;  card* 

•t   Balh.      Here  be  was  reco|fniied   by  n 

Cig  bHrriiler,  who  retolved  to  aaiioy 
FugniDs  intoiicBtioD,  he  rolled 
•p  t*  lb»  takU  wbtn  hi*  lordship  wu 


lining,  and  petting  behind  ths  chair, 
look.'a  over  his  bund.  On  this  Willei 
turned  round  inn  tremendous  pauion,  and 
gave  the  intruder  a  levera  reptoor.  '  Sir,* 
said  the  barriiter,  pretending  to  stagger, 
'  I  brg  your — pardon — but  I  want  to 
improve- ID  whiil  playing  ;—io— so— I 

came — lo  look — at  your  playing; — for 

if— if— I'm  not  miitakea,  sir,— you're  a 
judge ."  Willei  would  not  readily  toler- 
Bta  the  Impertinence  of  any  one  who  fen- 
lured  to  remind  him  nf  the  incontiitancy 
of  hii  conduct  with  the  dignity  he  ought 
lo  preierva  on  account  of  hit  judicial 
cbann-ter.  A  penon  onca  called  at  hi* 
houie  to  appriifl  him  that  many  scandals 
were  in  circulation,  impeaching  his  moral 
chnracter.     ■  Wliy,  my  lord,  all  the  world 

with  child  !'  '  Well,  air,'  replied  Willei, 
eoolv,  >  and  what  is  that  lo  rae  ?■     <  Oh  I 

my  lord,  but  they  iny  that  it  ia  by  ynur 
Icrdihip  !'     •  W.^11,  air.  and  what's  that  to 


or  Lord  NoBTHiNGToN  we  have  only 
.  room  for  the  followit^g:— • 

"  In  his  last  illneti,  be  sent  for  the 
Mnrquia  of  Carmarthen,  a  man  of  great 
piety,  who,  Ibough  aurpriaed  at  the  m«*< 
sage,  waited  upon  Lim,  and  beiEged  lo 
know  in  what  way  ba  could  nsiiit  bia  lord- 
ship. ■  I  lent  for  you,'  aaid  Lard  North- 
inirton. '  to  beg  you  to  recommend  me  to 
some  able  panon  whuia  advice  1  might ' 
lafely  take  iii  regard  to  ths  neceuary  set- 
tlement respecliug  iha  future  welfare  of 
my  soul,  which  I  fear  will  ahorti;  ba 
ejected  from  my  body.'  •  My  lord,'  replied 
the  marquis,  '  1  am  surprised  at  the  ques- 
tion ;  as  chiincellor,  your  lordahtp  has  had 
the  disposal  nf  much  church  preferment, 
which,  doublleas,  you  bave  always  beatow- 
sd  on  pious  and  deserving  persons.     Pot 

imlance,  wbntdo  you  ibink  of  Ur ?• 

■  Oh  I  Dsma  him  not,'  loudly  exclaimsd 
the  chancellor,  *  that  is  one  of  my  crying 
sins.  I  shall  certainly  be  d — - — d  for 
making  thai  fellow  a  dean  I' 

*■  Oua  dirty  day,  whilit  walking  along 
Pari  lament,  at  reel,  very  plainly  dressed, 
the  cbanrellor  picked  up  a  handsome  ring, 
which  waa,  according  to  custom,  imme- 
diately claimed  by  one  of  the  fralaruity 
well  known  as  rin^-droppen.  This  yeK- 
lieMan  feigned  esceeding  delight  at  re- 
covrring  an  artiile  of  aui'h  value,  and 
ImUjied  ibe  chnncellur,  whose  person  ha 
evidently  did  not  Tecogniie.  to  accompany 
him  to  a  neighbouring  coffso-honse,  and 
putUe  of  a  bottle  of  «iii«.    To  tUi 
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Lord  Northin^D,  who  <ni  fond  oF  n 
joke,  rcaditf  RucDtsd,  nnj  ilief  Hiljournpcl 
to  a  Urern  in  tha  neighbourhood,  where 
the;  ditcuHe  J  thi  news  of  the  dnif  over  R 
botllB.  Thejp  hnd  not  been  KHted  lanpf 
before  Dlher  iientlemen  entered,  all  of 
wham,  the  chnncellor  obeerred,  appeared 
acquainted  with  hi>  friend.  The  cunver. 
ntion  on  thii  became  general,  when  at 
but  one  of  the  campanj'  propoved  a  gams 
of  haiard,  to  which  nnotlier  objected,  and 
obeerred  in  an  under-lone  of  Toice,  which 
however  did  not  eecape  bi*  lordehip'i  eara ; 
'  D —  the  loaded  dice—he  i*  not  worth 
tht  trouble— pick  the  old  flat'*  porket  at 
ODoal  Upon  tbia  the  chancellor  diKOvered 
fcimielr,  and  anured  the  cmnpao;  if  thej 
would  confeta  why  thaj  auppoted  him 
■uch  an  immeiiM  flat,  he  would  aajr  nothing 
to  the  poliM  about  them.  One  of  them 
replied,  ■  We  beg  jour  lordibip'i  pardan, 
but  wbenever  we  aee  a  gautleroan  in  aiiit 
Btocking*  on  a  dirtf  da;,  we  coniider  him 
K  regular  pigeon,  and  pluck  bia  feather*,  ai 
we  ahonld  ha*a  plucked  joar  lordihip'i.' " 

The  next  ii  &  luma  that  cAnnot  be 
•0  eaulydismiued.  Thublow,  whose 
violeat  and  tingor«mabIe  temper  con- 
cealed much  of  good-nature,  whose 
Btrong  good  Bense  make  his  decisioiu 
while  cEancellor  still  of  great  value,  in 
Bfrile  of  the  general  impreesion  of  the 
Mr,  that  bia  learning  was  altogether 
uneqnalto  that  high  trust.  Thttrlow'a 
father  was  incumbent  of  a  small  parish 
in  Suffolk,  and  had  nothing  to  give  his 
children.  The  readers  of  Cowper's  life 
and  letters,  remember  him  as  an  ap- 
prentice in  the  same  office  with  the 
poet— 

"  OlfjIlBf  and  Buklnr  iflfttt  i" 

and  they  perhaps  resent  Thurlow'a 
real  or  seeming  neglect  of  the  poet, 
when  in  after  years  it  could  not  but 
aeem  to  have  been  in  liis  power  greatly 
to  have  promoted  his  interests.  It  is 
■aid  that  even  when  a  boy  hia  violent 
temper  manifested  itself  to  the  desperate 
annoyance  of  all  his  connections.  Dr. 
Donne,  one  of  the  prebendaries  of 
Canterbnry  Cathedral,  h  said  to  luive 
prevuled  on  Thurlow's  father  to 
send  him  to  Contcrburv  school,  in  the 
hope  of  annojing  tfic  unfortun.ito 
nuister,  and  the  roalicioiis  phn  is  said 
to  have  perfectly  succeeilcd.  At 
Cambridge,  he  exhibited  such  contempt 


Ucge  disciphn 

olU^  made 

have    him    expelled 


Thurlow,  when  chancellor,  sent  for  his 
old  enemy.  "  Mr.  Dean,"  said  the 
Chancellur.  "  I  have  quitted  that 
office,"  replied  the  old  college  tutor, 
with  sullen  and  offended  dignity ;  ^  I  am 
^fr.  Demi  no  l.mger."  "  Well,  then." 
said  Thurlow  "  It  depends  on  yourself 
whether  you  be  so  ^ain.  I  have  a 
deanery  at  my  disposal,  to  which  you 
are  heartily  welcome."' 

Thurlow — in  spite  of  much  that  we 
know  not  how  to  ciplain,  aiul  in  which 
we  suspect  some  mistake  in  the  narra- 
tive— was  certainly  a  man  of  generoot 
nature.  Cowper,  when  ni^ed  bj  hi* 
friends  to  state  his circumstuices  lotus 
old  fellow-clerk,  the  chancel  lor,  refuaeiL 
saying  that  Thorlow  was  one  whoM 
nature  would  lead  him  to  wiafa  to 
surprise  those  whom  he  deeired  to 
beuefit ;  and  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
depiive  him  of  this  enjoymoit  bj  soli- 
citation. Of  Cowper's  perfect  m- 
cerit^  in  this,  and  also  of  his  just  ap- 
preciation of  Thurlow,  we  enterttun 
no  doubt.  Any  application  would  in- 
evitably have  di^iuted  Thitrlow ;  and 
Cowper's  consciousness  of  his  abto- 
lute  unfitness  for  emnloyment,  may 
have  made  him  feel  that  the  Chao- 
cellor  with  all  the  patronage  at  his 
disposal  might  have  found  it  a  task  of 
the  utmost  difficulty  to  made  any  pro- 
vision for  him.  Of  Thurlow's  aS^ 
tionate  disposition  towards  him,  this 
article  wilt  give  us  before  we  lay  down 
the  pen,  the  opportunity  of  preeenting 
tha  reader  with  abundant  evidence- 
In  t-'rabhe's  case  Thurlow  behaved 
well.  It  is  true  that  Crabbe,  who  had 
with  difficulty  got  a  poem  printed,  and 
whose  printer  had  scarcely  produced  the 
work  when  his  fiulure  deprived  the  poet 
of  all  chance  of  making  himself  known 
to  the  public  by  more  regular  areonea, 
ventured  to  write  to  the  lainister*  of 
the  day  ;  who,  like  all  ministers  for 
the  time  being,  were  desirous  of  beii^ 
regarded  as  mighty  patrons  of  lilera^ 
tore.  Somebody  told  poor  Crabbe  that 
Lord  North  and  Lord  Shclbume  were 
likely  to  listen  to  such  claims.  It  doe* 
not  ^pear  tli.it  from  them  be  met  with 
even  the  cold  courtesy  of  an  official 
answer.  Thurlow  w.is  applivd  to  by 
him  at  first  with  scarcely  better  success- 
To  his  letter  Thurlow  re|.lii  d,  coldly 
regretting  that  his  avocatimis  did  nut 
leave  him  leisure  to  read  verses.  The 
reply  was  no  doubt  true,  but  was  not 
VN7  Kkelj  to  be  felt  as  quite  asirfBcieat 
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plea  b;  him  to  whom  it  was  addresseil. 
Crabbe  addressed  to  him  "some  strong 
but  not  disrespeotfui  lines,  intiraatirg: 
that  in  former  times  the  encnuragement 
of  literature  hnd  been  condidered  an  a 
duty  appertaining  to  the  situation  he 
held."  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
the  difficulties  of  a  man  in  Thurlow's 
positioD.  He  probabl;  was  utterlj 
incompetent  to  form  an  opinion  whether 
the  lines  Crabbe  sent  bim  were  good 
or  bad.  When,  however,  Crabbe's 
gnardUn  angel,  or  rather  the  provi- 
dence which  watched  over  the  solitary 
student,  had  led  him  to  Burke,  and 
when  Thurlow  wai  taught  what  his 
duty  was,  he  acted  generously.  Crabbe 
was  snrprised  by  an  invitation  to  break- 
fiiit  from  the  chancellor.  "  The  first 
poem  Ton  sent  me  sir,"  said  Thurlow, 
"  I  oi^ht  to  have  noticed,  aad  the 
second  1  heartilj  forgive."  They 
breakfasted  together,  and  at  parting 
Thnrlow  put  a  sealed  paper  into  his 
hajidi  which  contained  a  bank  note  for 
one  hundred  pounds.  Crabbe's  cir- 
cumstances rendered  this  mode  of  relief 
not  nnbecoraing.  "  Accept  this  trifle," 
said  Thurlow,  "  and  rely  on  my  em- 
bracing an  early  opportunity  of  serving 
you  more  substantially  when  I  hear  that 
you  are  in  orders."  The  promise  was 
sooQ  aflerwards  performed.  When 
Crabbe  was  orduned,  he  received  an 
invitation  to  dine  with  the  ehancetlor. 
Aflerdinnerhetold  the  poet  that  "by 

G he  was  as  like  Parson  Adams 

as  twelve  to  a  dozen,"  and  gave  him 
two  livings  in  Dorsetshire  that  had  just 

We  return  to  the  illustrations  of  his 
character  given  by  the  author  of  these 
volumes : — 

"  One  day  ha  was  *iilin|[  in  hii  prirala 
room  lo  hear  tame  ap|i1ir>lian  nt  thii  time 
that  the  lorJ*  were  Biiembling  in  [heir 
boose.  Bciug  unaLli  to  commenca  Lusj- 
Dcii  without  their  ipeaker,  thsy  deBiri.>d 
Mr,  Quarnie,  deputy- ualier  of  the  blnik 
roi),  to  go  to  Ihu  (hancellor  nnil  tell  him 
th<ihoa.e  IihJ  met.  Mr.  Qiinrme  went 
and  (l«iiv«red  his  nieiKige.  ■  Umph,'wna 
(be  only  rrply  which  thechanrellarvouch- 
nFeil.  Tlie  da|)nty-uahvr  returned  to  the 
hoaf — Mimetimepaiwd,  nnd  Lord  Thur- 
low did  Dol  mnka  bia  appraniace.  A  peer 
weut  down  to  Mr.  QuHrmp,  i.nd  bveifid 
him  to  go  again  and  tell  the  chnncEllor 
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plainly  that  tba  lorda  ware  waiting  for  him 
— (hut  the  hour  appointed  .'or  the  hnuta 
■neetiug  bad  long  parted — and  that  ihey 
could  WHil  nn  lan|rer.  The  deputy-uiher 
returned  to  the  chanrellor,  Hnd  with  loma 
amphaiii  repeatad  Ihe  meHa^e  wllh  which 
be  was  chBrged.  The  clinni'ellor  deigned 
to  reply  no  otherwiw  (ban  with  hi)  accus- 
tomed growl.  •  But,  my  lord,'  said 
Quanne,  with  soma  warmth,  •  1  mnit 
have  your  lordahip's  answer.  The  lords 
are  waiting  I'  '  D — n  Iha  lord*,'  said 
Thurlow  quickly,  filing  a  look  orraga  on 
the  usber.  •  You  may  d— n  Iha  lords  ai 
much  at  you  like,'  aicUimed  the  uadanat- 

ed   official,  *  but   I'm  d d,  were  yon 

twenty  timet  chancellor,  if  you  ahall  d — n 
Die!'  The  cbancell  or  gued  with  Baton  itiu 
mant  at  Quarme — tha  audacity  of  a  mtre 
■arvant  of  tha  houia  thus  bearding  ita 
chief  excited  hia  amaiemeut:  at  length 
hi*  featuret  expanded  into  a  imile,  and 
rising  from  hii  chair  he  exclaimed,  '  By 
Jove,  you  are  a  bold  fellow :  come  and 
dine  with  ms  to-morrow.'  '  And  so  I 
will,'  replied  Quarme  ;  with  whom,  aver 
after,  lbs  chancellor  continued  en  tamiB 
of  friendihip. 

"  As  ipsHkar  of  the  houM  of  lords, 
Thurlow  was  diitinguiibed  for  the  dig- 
nity with  wliich  ha  enforced  the  mte*  of 
delate.  Upon  one  occaiion  he  called  the 
duke  of  Grafton  to  order,  who,  inceniad 
St  the  interruption,  jniolenily  reproached 
the  chancellor  with  hi*  plebian  origin,  and 
recent  admiuion  into  the  peerage.  Pr»> 
viouB  10  this  lima  Thurlow  had  ipoken  so 
frei]uenlly,  that  ha  was  liitaned  to  by  the 
house  with  viiihle  impatience^  When  tha 
duke  had  concluded  his  apaech,  Thurlow 
rose  from  tha  woolsack,  and  advanced 
» lowly  (o  the  place  from  whence  tha 
chanceltar  genernlly  addreases  the  huuia; 
■hen  Sling  upon  the  duke  (be  look  of 
Jove  when  be  grnipi  the  thunder — •  I  am 
aniBied,'  ha  anid,  in  a  level  tons  of  voice, 
<  at  the  attack  which  Ihe  noble  lord  has 
made  upon  me.  Yat,  my  lord*,'  coatidar- 
ably  railing  his  voire,  ■  I  am  amaied  at  hia 
grace'a  apeech.  Tha  noble  duka  cannot 
look  betore  him,  behind  him,  or  on  either 
side  of  him,  without  aeeing  some  noils 
peer,  who  owea  bii  seat  io  thii  houie  lo 
his  iucceuful  eierlioni  in  the  profeaiion 
to  which  I  belong.  Does  he  not  feel  that 
it  ia  HI  honourable  to  owe  it  to  these,  a* 
tobeingthanrcidentofan  nccident?  To 
all  llivte  nolle  lords,  the  lan^unge  of  Ihe 
nuble  duke  is  ea  applicabU  ui><l  n*  jnsult- 
ing  Ha  it  is  to  inysi^jf.  But  I  do  not  fear 
(o  meet   it  single  and   alone.     Ho  on* 
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ttw  p«Brigi  moTB  than  I  do; 
but,  my  lords,!  muiluy  I liB  p«*nig«  wli- 
dtad  me,  not  I  Ih*  perng*.  Naj  more, 
1  can  Mjr.  ond  will  ■>;,  tbat  u  ■  petr  of 
parliBinaiit.uipeaksrof  tb»n((lithonaur- 
•IjIi  bouu,  u  kMper  of  ths  great  teal,  as 

Kiardinn  of  bit  Majealy*!  contcicars,  ■■ 
rd  liigli  chancellor  of  EaKliind,  nay,  CTaa 
in  that  chancier  alona  iu  nbicli  tlia  duke 
would  think  it  an  sITront  to  ba  coniidcrMl, 
but  which  none  can  diny  nw — as  a  MAN, 
I  am  at  thi*  moment  hi  reipectalilv — I 
bag  leave  to  add,  I  am  at  Ihi*  moment  aa 
nuch  reipected — ai  tlie  proudpil  peer  I 
now  look  down  upon.'  '  J  he  effect  of 
thii  ipaach.' aayi  Mr.  Butler,  ■  both  witbin 
the  wall*  of  parliamcni  and  out  of  tbem, 
wne  ptodi^ioue.  it  irave  Lord  Thurlov 
•a  HKendiincr  in  the  houte,  which  no 
chancellor  bad  erer  poeMued;  it  io tailed 
him.  In  public  opinion,  with  a  character 
af  indepandencB  and  honour;  and  thii, 
■Uhoufih  he  wr>  ever  on  the  unpopular 
i!de  of  politin,  nade  bin  alwaya  popular 
wilb  (be  people.' " 

Thurlow  wat  a  thoroughly  luitnral 
character.  His  stroDg  feeling  of  per- 
■mmI  indapeDdence,  wh  often,  even 
haughtily  exhibited.  Some  person 
■ought  to  flatter  him  when  Chancellor 
by  affecting  to  regard  him  a«  of  the 
■ame  fiunily  with  Thurloe  the  secre- 
tarjr.  "  No  Sir,"  replied  the  Chan- 
cellor, "  in  the  county  of  Suffolk  there 
were  two  families  of  the  aame  name ; 
from  one  sprung  Thurloc  the  States- 
man; from  the  other  Thurlow  the 
carrier,  I  am  descended  fi-om  the  lasU" 
The  herald  who  prepared  bis  patent  of 
peerage  inquired  of  turn  the  name  of 
bis  Lordship's  mother.  I  don't  know, 
growled  the  Chancellor.  His  first  rise 
at  the  bar  ia  traced  to  his  having  beea 
employed  to  arrange  and  meuiodiM 
the  vatt  maas  of  evidence  in  the  great 
Douglas  case.  He  was  afterwards  sent 
a  brief  in  the  cause,  and  in  the  course 
ofthe  proceedings  was  brought  into 
frequent  intercourse  with  nany  ofthe 
most  distinguished  persons  in  the 
country.among others  with  the  Duchess 
of  Queensberry,  who,  with  difficulty 
succeeded  in  obtaining  him  a  silk 
gown,  from  Lord  Bute.  Headdressed 
the  house  in  the  case  as  Queen's 
Counsel,  and  his  great  success  seemed 
likely  to  lead  to  considerable  business 
at  the  bar.  An^,  however,  but  regular 
advances  are  distrusted  by  the  bench, 
•nd  Lord  Mansfield  was  thought  to  have 
felt  pleasure  in  hombliDg  uim.     His 


business  was  laid  to  have  beat  greadf 
diminished  hy  the  foUowii^  inddentt 
not  very  creditable  to  Lord  Manafield. 
Thurlow  was  endeavotiring  to  show 
the  court,  that  a  power  in  a  marriage 
settlement  was  not  well  executed— -ba 
took  three  objections,  and  having 
argued  the  two  first  at  considerable 
length,  stated,  that  the  case  waa  so 
decisively  with  him  on  them,  that  he 
could  not  thinh  of  troubling  the  court 
with  the  third.  In  a  few  daya  after- 
wards the  Chief  Justice  delivered 
judgment,  addressing  Thurlow,  "  We 
decide  that  the  power  waa  not  duly 
executed ;  but  not  on  either  of  the 
reasons,  which  voti  have  urged,  but  on 
that  which  you  nave  abandoned." 

Thurlow's  position  in  the  Cabinet 
he  was  fond  of  ascribing  to  the  personal 
regard  of  the  King,  and  not  as  the  act 
of  the  Premier,  to  whom  he  said  be 
owed  nothii^ — and  by  Pitt  he  seems 
to  have  been  cordially  disliked.  Pitt 
said  of  him,  "  he  proposed  nothing', 
opposed  everything,  and  agreed  in  no- 
thmg;  he  waa,"  he  sud  "nonkama,  led 
diteordia" — at  cabinet  dinners,  when 
the  cloth  was  removed,  and  matters  of 
state  discussed,  Thurlow  would  quit 
the  table — stretch  himself  at  fiiU  length 
on  three  chairs,  and  go  to  sleep. 
Thurlow's  youth  was  occauonallj 
marked  by  the  wildest  excesses.  There 
was  a  story  believed  at  the  time  of 
some  early  amour  with  the  daughter 
of  a  dean  of  Canterbury,  to  which  the 
Duchess  of  Kingstown  alluded,  wbra 
on  her  trial  at  the  House  of  Lords. 
Looking  Thurlow  (then  Attomej 
General)  f\ill  in  the  face,  "  That 
learned  gentleman,"  said  she,  "ba* 
dwelt  much  on  my  faults,  but  I  too,  if 
I  chose,  could  tell  a  Canterbury  tale." 
Some  stories  are  told  to  prove  (bat 
Thurlow's  orthodoxy  was  donbtfol. 
These  are  not  word)  repeating,  hot 
our  readers  may  be  aroused  by  his 
reply  to  a  deputation  from  soma 
dissenting  body,  who  came  to  request 
him  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
Act.  "  Gentlemen,  I  shall  not  vote 
for  the  repeal  ofthe  Test  Act— 1  care 
not  whether  your  religion  has  the 
ascendancy,  or  mine,  or  any,  or  none  t 
but  this  1  know,  that  when  you  are 
uppermost,  you  will  beep  us  down,  and 
now  we  are  uppermost  we  will  ke^ 
jaa  down."  Thurlow  waa  overhear* 
ing  to  his  equals,  waa  more  than 
prond  to  bi*  superior^  but  to  bi>  in> 
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fsHon  alwdT*  considerate.  Of  the 
memoira  of  Hsjlej,  the  Earthani  poet, 
&  few  of  the  moat  readable  passages  re- 
late to  Thurlow.  Hewasa  good  cla^i- 
eal  scholar,  and  disposed  to  promote 
men  of  learning.  Potter  the  translator 
of  ^schylus,  and  Bishop  Horsley,  owed 
their  advancement  to  Thurlow.  We 
traoscrihe  from  Southej'a  life  of  Cow- 

er,  letters  from  Thurlow  to  Lord 
Bajoa,  which  are  curiously  charac- 
terittic  of  hie  good  nature.  The  par- 
ticnlar  delnuon  under  which  Cowper'a 
mind  laboured,  waa  a  belief  that 
be  was  a  caataway — one  whom  the 
iBero;  of  God  could  not  reach,— It 


GoUtrct  tastiiuoniaM  flrom  peraoni 
known  in  wliat  ia  called  the  reli- 
sioui  world,  and  from  persona  of  rank, 
Having  some  honorarj  connection  with 
It,  of  the  great  good  likely  to  be  done 
bj  Cowper'a  works,  something  might 
be  done  to  remove  (his  strange  impres- 
rion  which  seemed  to  Hajle;  the  cause 
and  not  the  consequence  of  his  insanity. 
"  The  letters,"  says  Dr.  Southey, 
"are  characteris^o  of  their  writer, 
and  of  that  kindness  which  his  rough 
exterior  concealed  from  those  who  did 
not  know  him  well." 

Dalwicb,  Nor.  tSd.  IWT. 
Mx  Dum  Loan — 1  have  b«ea  preued 
broDe  nadfNMi,  toaikofyou  for  another 
a  fiTDur,  wbicb  nvourt  of  lbs  niHlMly  of 
both.  1  ha*a  wailed  ror.aa  opportuaiiy 
•fdoiog  it  veTliellyg  but<iUiia  |{oulat  this 
tima  of  tbe  ysar  OMket  it  oncarlaiQ  when 

Coicper't  diitemptr  permailM  him  that 
k>  ii  nnmeritsbla  and  unacceptable  lo 
Odd.  Thii  pfnuaiioD  HayUy  thinka, 
i>>i)[ht   be    refuted  by  the  lettimony  of 
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religion  and  morBl*,    He  has 

Iherrfare  «t  on  foot  a  cimvaw,  by  Ihe 
faTourofMr.  titat^a  ^ma,  to  olilHin  Ibe 
(udnoNu  inii^niHin  virorvm  lo  thete 
•trvii'Mi  Ly  wbich  mcHni  faa  very 
Ra*onsUy  hopei  to  obtain  Ihe  lignnturei 
of  tb*  King,  the  Biabopi,  Ihe  Jud);i!S,and 
elber  great  and  relixiou*  men,  who  may 
b*ppeD  to  tie  fouDd  withio  the  fume 
vertex;  bnt  be  doubtt  wbethsr  one  of 
the  cblefs  is  exactly  witbin  the  range  of 
tbat  imputH,  and  knowing  your  goudueM 
te  Die,  he  bai  urged  me  to  pTafsr  bis 
ttqiint.  In  charity  to  bim,  I  heva  caa< 
Hated,  and  if  you  think  it  an  act  of  real 
fbariiy  (g  the  other,  I  know  70D  will  do 
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was  well  arquninted  with.  The  tnlter  are 
itill  better  known  to  the  world  by  fail 
wrilintra,  which  are  certainly  filled  with 
Bnimated  and  imprMiive  pirturf*  of 
retijrion  and  virtue,  and  deaerve  every 
leatim.inial  of  hi*  hnvinft  done  them 
eiarntial  aervice.  Lovdari  a  laudoHi  oirit 
rouat  give  him  pleasure  if  his  diaenta  will 
admit  of  it :  and  if  the  elTect  ef  it  in 
removing  tbe  malady  may  be  doobted, 
tbe  experiment  sesos*  kannleea  at  least 
and  charitable. 

Kenyon  was  perplexed  hy  the  request 
and  having  no  precedent  of  anoh  « 
document  as  waa  required  called  on 
Thurlow  for  a  proper  form  of  such 
certificate.  We  transcribe  Thnrlnw'a 
letter,  suggeitingafonn  of  testimonial. 

•■  My  Dbar  Loan— If  I  find  mnelf  at 
a  Ion  to  write  about  nothinic  you  whose 
mind  h  macli  more  aerioualy  employed 
are  scnrcely  belter  off.  It  occurs  to  me 
that  tbe  younjt  and  active  imaiti nations  of 
Lloyd,  or  Geor^te.  would  outatrip  oa  bo^ ; 
but  lo  give  an  outline  of  the  sort  of  letter 
whivb  ]  auppuse  to  lie  required,  I  hava 
sketched  Ibe  following: — 


■Ion  ia  no  leaa  *o  ;  when  inferior  talents 
are  ■□  oflen  miauaedi  to  eicite  iiubt  and 
petutHnt  Lbou^bta  upon  aubjeclstbe  moat 
aucradiBuperiurtalenla  empluyad  lo  excite 
a  due  reverence  for  them,  nntumlly  engage 
the  gratitude  of  Ihoia  tvbo  purtiike  ot  the 
same  lenl ;  your  aniinated  and  linpreisive 
eipreaaiona  of  piety,  have  fairly  earnsd 
the  Hpplauie  of  the  good,  by  effectually 
aerving  the  cnuaa  of  religion.  If  it  Im 
thought  too  preiuming  in  a  creature  to 
claim  merit  with  hiicreHtor,  thehumbleal 
mind  mey  hope  that  hia  dutiful  endeavours 
will  be  Bccrptsd  there.  The  tribute  of 
my  Htteilation,  iboufib  not  dallering  to 
the  port  may  yet  gtntily  the  CAriiAioa, 
by  Ibe  nuurancs  that  he  ba*  been  auixiu- 
ful  in  lbs  aervice  of  our  God.  This  ia 
tny  motive  1  which  probably  will  recon- 
cile, to  B  mind  ao  candid  as  yuurs.  the 
occaaioo  I  have  taken  to  aecure  tbe  aateem 
with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  air, 
your  respectful  friend  and  fwlhful  aerrant, 
Kenvoh.' 
"  The  object  oF  the  letter  propoaed,  as 
I  collect  from  Hnyley,  is  to  penuude  bin 
that  he  ia  not  rejected.  The  blunt  aasu- 
rance  of  this  frum  a  stranger  apropot  to 
nothing,  must  revolt  him,  if  fau  ia  not  too 
far  gooa  to  be  moved  by  anything,  but, 
,_.!  — I    — j^  ^^  occasion  nawthed 
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OTer  for  tha  pDrpoMt  it  nvf  perhap*  be 
■wallowid.  Soma  care  at  Ihe  ume  time 
i(  due  to  the  Bppenrsnce  wliieli  tufh  a 
letter  maj  Kbts  ;  for  though  J  hope  hi* 
frieniti  nre  too  diicreet  lo  let  it  U«  aeen 
b;  oLhcn,  yet  luch  an  aocideot  a  worth 
lookiog  to. — Voan,  &c.  T.'* 

Httyleji's  project  met  with  do  better 
success  than  might  be  anticipated — 
certificates  in  plenty  were  obtuned, 
but  poor  Cowper  never  Bufficientlj 
recovered  to  bxfe  this  queer  expert- 
ment  tried. 

The  chapter  in  which  our  author 

5 laces  Lord  Thurlow  it  entitled  "icg'o  I 
Jceeniricily,"  but  the  book  is  void  of 
knjthmg  like  arrangement.  The  two 
neit  chapters  are  headed  "  The  Bar  " 
and  "Advocates  and  Advocacy,"and 
in  both  there  is  much  amusing  rossip.t— 
We  transcribe  a  sentence  from  his 
account  of  Lord  Eldon. 

"A*  an  ndrocste,  John  Scotli  lo 
familiar  to  the  iludent  of  ■  Vewy'  as 
Ijord  Eldon,  biled  to  acquire  anf  con* 
riderable  fkme.  As  bii  practics  lajcbieSy 
in  Ihe  chancery  court,  ha  had  not  Tnuch 
opporiunily  for  diiplnying  anythiDg  like 
foreniic  oratory;  lint  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, which  he  teiied,  of  mnnireiting 
that  tact  and  diicrttiou  nhich,  as  much, 
if  not  much  more  than,  eloquenrc,  go  to 
the  compoiilion  of  an  nccompliihsd  adro- 
cale.  Hit  manner  of  addrening  tha  tough 
old  chancellor,  Thurlow,  was  defarenlial 
■od  rMpectrul.  He  would  rite  wllb  nn 
air  of  feigned  embarniuaienl,  and  wait 
unlil  a  turly  nod  would  Irll  him  that  the 
chancellor  wa*  ready  lo  hear  him.  Art- 
fully directing  hli  olierVBlioDi  a>  mucD 
to  the  judge  a*  to  Ihe  cauie,  he  generally 
managed  to  obtain  tha  choDccllor*!  nlten. 
lion  ;  and  by  never  puihing  big  argument 
whan  be  found  it  ditpleaslog  la  ThurloH-, 
conciliated  his  regard.  Scott,  however, 
dlitinguiihed  himnelf  rather  as  a  lawyer 
than  HI  an  ndvocata.  The  ready  wit,  tha 
rapid  elocution,  the  fund  of  humour,  the 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  world,  wliich 
ii  essential  to  succeu  in  tbe  ntri  prim 
advocate,  Scott  did  not  poMeu.  When 
the  kader  of  tha  northern  circuit,  ha  wns 
asked  by  •  fonng  barriiter,  alioul  to 
travel  timt  circuit,  what  books  it  was 
adri>»b1e  he  ihoulJ  bring  with  him,  ha 
rpplin],  '  The  best  you  can  tuke  is  Joi 
JUilltr.' 

"  Horne  Toobe  declared  that  if  be  were 
lo  be  trinl  again,  he  would  plead  guilty. 
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rather  than  hear  Scott**  long  speades, 
one  of  which  lasted  auie  Aows. 

"  When  Bllornay-geneTHl,  Scolt  is  ad- 
mitted to  have  behaved  with  much  leailf 
in  the  diwharge  oF  his  duty  as  state  r">- 
tecutor.  After  the  trial  of  Thomas  Hardy 
for  high  treason,  the  following  circnn- 
slance  occurred ;  we  give  it  in  his  ova 

■■  After  a  trial  of  many  days,  the  jury 
retired  to  deliberate ;  upon  their  retua 
their  names  were  called  over.  I  slisll 
never  forget  thai  awful  moment.  ■  Gcb> 
tiemen  of  the  jury,'  aaid  the  clerk  rf 
arraigns,  'are  you  agreed  in  yoorverdielf 
what  tay  you~is  Thomas  Hardy  pilty 
of  high  treason,  of  wliich  he  slands  is- 
dirled,  or  is  be  not  guilty?'  'Kat 
guilty,'  ia  an  audible  tone,  was  Ihs 
answer.  It  waa  received  in  court  si- 
lently, and  without  DoiiB_all  was  still 
—but  the  shout  of  the  people  was  heard 
doiTD  the  whole  street.  The  dcxa  of 
tha  jury-boi  was  opened  for  ihe  jarjBsa 
Id  retire;  the  crowd  separated  fia- thea 
as  tha  saviours  of  their  country.  I  >M 
preparing  lo  retire,  when  Mr.  Gsiro* 
said,  ■  Do  not,  Mr.  Attorney,  paM  that 
tall  nan  at  the  end  of  tlie  table.'  'Aed 
why  not?' said  Mr.  Law,  whoiloodnelL 
<  He  basheen  hare,'  aniwared  Mr.Gamnr, 
'during  Ihe  whole  trial,  with  hii  eys* 
constantly  fixed  on  the  attorney-geasfiL 
'  I  will  pass  him,'  said  Mr.  Law.  '  Aid 
so  will  I,'  was  my  rejoinder.  As  wa 
passed  tha  man  drew  back.  When  1 
entered  my  carriage,  the  mob  rush" 
forward,  crying,  'Thst'i  he,  dug  hi" 
out."  Mr.  Erskine,  from  whose  carrisfs 
tha  mob  bad  taken  olT  the  horses  to  dr>« 
him  home  in  triumph,  stopped  tha  prcpl^ 
saying,  ■  I  will  not  go  nilhout  Ihe  stloi- 
oef-general.'  I  initautly  addressed  Ihea; 
imngins  that  if  you  kill  me.  J" 
without  an  atlomey-gBaeialj 
rlock  to-morrow  there  "iH 
be  a  new  allorney,  by  no  means  so  fevo- 
rably  diepoeed  lo  yon  as  I  em.'  I  b'*^ 
a  friend  in  tba  crowd  exclaim,  'Letliin 
alone,  let  him  alone  I'  They  sepsrsteJ, 
and  1  proceeded.  When  1  reached  "J 
house,  in  Uower-streel,  1  saw  doss  U 
my  door  the  latl  roan  who  stood  neat 
me  in  court.  I  bad  no  altemstive.  1 
insraotly  went  up  to  liim,  '  What  « 
vou  want?' I  said.  '  Do  not  be  alatme*. 
he  aiisuered,  ■  1  have  attended  in  «>"* 
during  llie  vbule  of  tha  trials.  I  )"»" 
my  own  stienglh,  and  am  resolved  to 
stand  by  you.  You  once  did  an  set  nt 
great  kiudaesi  tu  my  father,  TL""* 
God  you  are  safe  at  home  ;  may  bs  bW 


will    he  1 
Befort 


*  Soutliey'a  Cowper,  vol.  ii 
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Latet  and  Latn/trt. 


Md  protMt  yoD  i'     He  inttuill;  diMp- 

•■  Al  the  trinl  of  Horns  Toob^  ScotI, 
nho  pnHCCDted  lu  uttornej.^nem),  it- 
clnrxl.  in  undertnkiiifC  Lhe  proMeution, 
Ii<  had  li««n  guiiled  L;  the  dictalii  of 
hi*  caiDciencB,  and  exprtiwd  bis  hope 
thnl  after  be  wiu  goaa,  hii  children  roi^fht 
feel  that  in  leavinK  tb«Ri  Bd  enunple  of 

Enblic  probity,  he  had  left  them  hd  ia- 
eritance'  far  more  precioni  thnn  any 
■L-quiiition  of  properly  or  honor  he  tould 
brqaeath  to  them.  In  repealing  theca 
worde.  Sir  JsliD  Scott  ihed  teara,  and  lo 
thn  nrpriM  of  the  court,  Mitford,  the 
•olicitor-general.  wept  hIh.  •  Whnt  on 
eiirth,'  (ud  eome  one  to  Home  Tookea 
•can  Mit/ord  be  crying  for?'  'At  tho 
thought  of  ibe  little  iDberitance  that  poor 
Scott  !•  likely  to  Imt*  bb  cbildren  I'  wae 
Tooke'i  reply." 


"Tbonuu  Enhin*  wai  one  of  the 
ableet  aod  moat  intnpid  ad*ucatea  [hat 
STcr  adorned  tbe  bar.  Hi*  nerve  and 
CQUiage  were  not  eaaily  to  be  ihaken ; 
•nd  no  com!  derail  on  would  iiyer  induce 
bim  to  forbear  from  trying;  any  point 
which  ha  coniidered  would  benefit  hi* 
client.  Hi*  elyle  of  ^akinf;  wm  de- 
clamalory.  bat  not  diffuie — hii  vivid 
insagiaation  eupplied  him  with  forrible 
imiigei — which,  ciotbed  in  Inngua^  of 
tianiparent  beauty,  nerer  failed  to  carry 
the  jury  along  with  him. 

*■  Ertkine  would  often  taka  laudanum 
to  awit  bim  in  apeaking'.  It  excited 
hi*  imagination,  and  enabled  bim  to  make 
tbow  brilliant  appeal*  to  tlia  jury  in 
which  he  manifeetad  hi*  great  puiren. 
Much  of  Ihi*  etoijosuc'e  be  owed  to  hi* 
high  animal  ■pirilt:  without  inch  let  no 
one  hope  to  be  a  ^ea(  orator !  Hie 
carefulncH  in  getting  up  bii  cnwe  waa 
remarkable,  althouifb  he  wa*  fond  of  pre- 
tending that  he  did  erery  thing  in  obe- 
dience to  tbe  mere  impulie*  of  the  mo- 
ment. He  wai  not  only  great  on  great 
occaiione:  ia  c»e>  of  inferior  importance, 
where  danling  eloquence  would  have  been 
out  of  place,  he  n'at  judicioa*HndrffectiTe. 
He  had  all  the  timid  auw^eptibilitin  of 
geniue.  When  (peaking,  he  would  look 
round  to  the  bar  for  encouragement, 
Once,  looking  nt  Oarrow,  and  not  per- 
ceiving any  lifni  of  approbation  on  hi* 
countenance,  Enkina  whirpered  lo  him. 
'  Who  do  you  think  ean  get  oa  with  that 
d — d  wet  blanket-face  of  your*  before 
liim?'  He  once,  in  addreuing  n  jury, 
*      ~  )   ■  bairiater  ulting  near  him. 
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wboee  mouth  nature,  to  ber  whdapi,  had 
been  pleaaed  lo  conlort.    '  If  that  fellow 

to  lome  one  near  him,  ■  1  ahnll  certninly 
ait  down.'  Hb  eiamined  nitneuea  with 
great  diacrellon,  and  lucceeded  very  hap. 
pily  in  turning  auch  at  dtaplayed  great 
•eir.conceit  into  daierred  ridicule.  Once 
einmioing  a  pereon  who  travelled  for  a 
great  London  house,  Ertkine  naked  him 
■  >r  be  were  not  a  ridtr  r  •  I'm  a  tra- 
vtUtr,  *ir,'  replied  the  wilneaa,  with  an 
■ir  of  offended  importance.  '  Indeed,  eir, 
and  pray  are  you  not  addicted  to  the 
failing  uaunlly  imputed  to  traveDenT' 
Erakine  wa*  on  one  occaaion  conned 
for  the  defendant,  In  an  action  broagbt 
to  recover  ths  value  of  a  quantity  of 
whalebone.  The  defence  wai,  that  tho 
whalebone  wm  ofiiifeiiar  quality  to  what 
it  wa*  anerted.  The  witne**  by  whom 
Enkina  hoped  to  eilabliih  hi*  caie  mt 
•o  ilupid,  [hat  ha  appeared  tiot  lo  haow 
the  difference  between  UtieJk  whalettoo* 
and  long  whalebone.  At  lenglh,  drina 
to  deipetBtioD,  Ertkine  exclaimed,'  Why, 
man,  you  seem  not  to  knuw  the  diffemkce 
between  what  ii  thick  and  what  i<  long. 
Now,  I'll  [ell  you  the  difference.  You 
are  a  Ihick-hended  fellow,  but  you  are 
not  a  long-headed  fellow.' 

"  Enkine  i*  aaid  never  to  have  cared 
for  coniollation*.  Mr.  Eapinaue  men- 
tion* hi*  accompanying  a  client  one 
evening  to  Enkine'*  chamben.  In  the 
room  into  which  Ibey  were  *hown  were 
between  thirty  and  forty  phLala,  each 
cinlniniog  a  alip  of  fienniuni.  When 
Erakine  came,  ho  *aid,  ■  E*pina**a,  do 
you  know  bow  maay  *ort*  of  ^Brnniuiu 
there  am  ?'  •  Not  I,  truly,'  wa*  the  reply. 
'  There  are  above  a  hundred,'  laid  h«, 
and  then,  much  lo  the  annoyance  of  the 
aolicitor  preaeni,  launched  out  into  a  long 
diuerlulion  upon  the  varioua  merit*  of 
each  kind.  At  Jenjjth  lie  atoj^ied,  and 
eaid,  '  Eapinnate,  now  itale  the  r**e,  for 
I  hav*  no  time  to  read  my  brieF.'  Mr. 
Eapinaue  did  ao,  and  there  the  eonmtlti^ 
tioa  ended.  The  onxioua  attorney,  how- 
ever,  had  the  pleaiure  next  momiug  of 
bearing  hi*  caie  admirably  argued  by 
Enkine — '  every  point  put  M'ith  accaracy, 
and  enforced  with  eloifuenre.'  A*  an 
evidence  of  hi*  indifference  to  the  etiquette 
of  the  profeeeioo,  the  following  drcam- 
itance  it  remarkable : — He  bad  afavonrile 
dog  wboea  name  waa  Tou.  Thi*  dog  h* 
taught  to  tit  up  in  a  chair  with  hi*  fore- 

Eiwt  placed  before  bim  on  the  table. 
nkioe  nould  then  tie  one  of  hi*  bandi 
round  tbe  dog'e  neck,  put  an  open  book 
between  hi*  paw*,  and  introduce  turn  in 
thi*  attitude  to  hi*  client*." 

IC 
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Enldm  vu,  durii^  tbe  abort  Mt- 
miniEtration  of  "  The  Talents,"  their 
chancellor.  "  Remember,"  laid  ths 
kinffi  when  Foi'i  list  wu  presented 
to  him,  "remember  that  be  U  your 
chanwllor,  not  mine."  The  King  wu 
Hupposed  to  have  entertsined  strung 
Directions  to  him  fur  hij  having  under- 
talteo  Paine's  defence.  With  all  his 
prejudices,  which  vet  seldom  led  him 
VTOng,  the  King  had  probablj  better 
gronnda  for  the  abjection  irliich  he 
thus  intimated,  but  did  not  press. 
Erakine  had  never  practised  in  tho 
court  of  chaneerj,  and  not  onl;  was 
nnacqawnted  with  the  practice  of 
equity,  bnt  never  had  high  character  as 
a  common-law  lawjer.  The  accidents 
of  politics  placed  him  in  a  situation 
altf^ether  unsuitable,  but  from  which 
the  shortness  of  the  reign  of  his  partf 
removed  him  before  his  incompetencj 
was  very  glaringlj  exhibited.  From 
the  bar  he  received  ever;  assistance, 
and  hi*  conduct  to  thera  was  marked 
with  urbanity.  Lord  Eldon  gave  bim 
the  honorable  testimony,  that  "  none 
could  have  a  greater  wish  toditcharg'e 
properly  the  duties  of  his  office,  nor 
greater  abilities  to  Qualify  him  for 
their  due  discharge.  Learning,  which 
he  had  no  opportunity  of  acquiring, 
he  vanted.  "  Lord  Erskine,"  says 
Byron,  "was  tbe  most  brilliant  per- 
•on  imaj^oable — quick,  vivacious,  and 
aparkling,  he  spoke  ao  well  that  I 
never  Mt  tired  of  listening  to  bim, 
even  when  he  abandoned  himself  to 
the  subject  of  which  all  his  dear  friends 
and  acquaintances  expressed  themselves 
so  much  fatirued — self.  His  egotism 
waa  remarkable,  but  there  was  a  bo» 
hommie  in  it  that  showed  he  had  a 
better  opinion  of  mankind  than  they 
deserved.  Ersliine  hod  been-  a  great 
man,  and  he  knew  it."  Erskine  was 
one  day  remarking  to  Mr.  Lamb,  of 
Gray's  Inn,  how  much  habit  and  tbe 
practice  of  speaking  gave  an  advocate 
confidence  in  addressing  the  court. — ■ 
"  I  protest,"  said  Lamb,  "  I  do  not 
find  It  K>.  I  have  been  a  good  many 
yean  at  the  bar,  and  have  had  my 
■hare  of  bnsinesi,  yet  do  not  find  my 
ease ;  indeed,  the  eon- 
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trary  i»  rather  raj  ewe."  "  Why," 
rephed  Erskine,  "  its  nothing  wonder^ 
fill  that  a  lamb  should  be  sneepish." 
Boswell  met  him,  in  his  younger  dtjt, 
at  Sir  Archibald  M'Donald's — he  wu 
then  "  a  young  officer  in  the  regimen- 
tals of  tbe  Scot's  Royals,  who  talked 
with  a  vivacity,  fluency,  and  precision 
so  uncommon,  that  be  attracted  par- 
ticular attention,"  He  told  the  party 
that  at  Minorca  he  had  not  only  road 
prayert  hut  preached  to  the  regi- 
ment. "  This,"  aays  our  author,  "  was 
alwaya  a  favonrita  boast  of  lua.  To 
have  been  a  sailor,  a  soldier,  a  panon, 
and  a  lav^er,  was  the  gr«ate«t  Bour«« 
of  his  pride." 

He  had  a  great  regard  for  moner. 
He  acquired  a  large  fortnne,  aiid 
calculating  on  political  convttlnons  in 
England,  rashly  invested  it  in  Ame- 
rican securities.  The  close  of  his  lib 
waa  clouded  by  misfortune,  and  be 
suffered  the  humiliation  of  pecnniarj 
difficulties.  In  his  old  age  he  be- 
came a  farmer,  and  then  he  boasted 
to  George  Colman  of  his  three  thou- 
sand head  of  sheep.  "  I  see,"  aaid  the 
old  humorist,  "  that  your  lordship  has 
still  an  eye  to  the  voolnack." 

But  we  have  loitered  too  lot^  with 
our  companionable  guide.  His  book 
has  the  fault  of  not  being  very  well 
arranged — and  the  effect  is  Bometimea 
startling.  Gentlemen,  whom  we  had 
left  qmetly  dead  and  bnrjed  in  one 
chapter,  are  apt  to  rise  up  moat  unex- 
pectedly, despite  of  marble  cenotaphs, 
and  weeping  widows,  and  bar  lamenta- 
tions,  in  the  next.  Where  do  you 
think  we  find  the  fullest  account  of 
Thurlow  7  In  the  chapter  on  "  Legal 
Eccentricities."  He  is  scarcely  dis- 
posed of  there,  when  we  have  him 
■gain  among  advocates,  and  agua  in 
the  chapter  of  Chancellors.  Still,  in 
a  gossipmg  book  of  the  kind,  this  fault, 
thoi^h  troublesome  enough  to  any  one 
undertaking  to  give  an  account  of  it, 
is  not  of  much  moment  to  the  reader. 
Tbe  snatches  of  information  it  con- 
tains, are  derived  from  a  great  variety 
of  sources,  and  the  book  is  both  amuung 
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■  KADBIKA  AND  THB 


It  is  u  tkntaliriug  fbr  u*  to  read  a 
good  book  of  travels  u  it  must  be 
fin'  one  of  our  Uitiverut;  PelloiM  to 
Attend  a  weddiOK  Yes  —  the  "tic 
vot  now  nobis"  feeling  creep*  over 
US.  and  ve  enTionsl^  wish  we  were 
after  doing  the  tour  ourselvea,  and  had 
changed  poulioni  with  the  author — 
we  being  the  viewers  of  the  fine  places, 
and  he  (if  it  so  pleased  him)  the 
reviewer  of  the  floe  book  we  should 
nndonbtedlj  have  written.     But,  alas  [ 

bj  the  coDuderation  that  we  are  patti 
—off  the  8od — down  before,  like 
old  racers,  and,  therefore,  onl;  fit  to 
draw  on  as  taclineya ;  and,  no  doubt. 
Inch  old  fellows  as  we  of  the  guret 
would  make  but  sorr;  plaj  in  ascending 
a  volcano,  descending  into  a  catacomb, 
or  creeping  up,  like  a  green  lizard,  the 
pjrainid  of  Cepbrenes.  Well,  be  it 
eOiBllowingwe are  ratherthe worse  for 
the  wear — ;et,  gentle  reader,  in  case 
jou  be  the  owner  of  a  yacht,  and  are 
disposed  for  a  trip  to  the  Pyramids  or 
Jerusalem,  and  are  desirous  of  a  philo- 
sopher and  friend,  a  mentor  or  a  me- 
dico, for  the  occaaon,  here  we  are  at 
jTOur  service,  and  maj.  in  some  mea- 
snre,  make  up  for  activity  by  our  being 
ready  t«  do  any  thing  in  reaioa  for 
jour  amusement  or  weU-lfeing — to  dose 

?ou  or  dose  you,  as  you  may  need — wil- 
ing, in  a  word,  to  do  any  subordinate 
thing,  we  say,  m  r«a«oa,  but  eat  your 
toaiu.  We  remember,  in  our  palmy 
days,  when  time  and  cash  were  mora 
U  command  than  just  now,  standing 
in  DO  patient  mood  at  the  inn  door  of 
•  country  town  in  Munster,  and  waiting 
for  the  Dublin  coach ;  thereto  expecting 
to  get  a  seat;  andlol  the  hosn  sounds 
■ — not  bugle,  but  that  of  a  real  cow — 
and  the  rumbling  mountain  of  wood 
and  leather  drives  up,  and  it  is  full, 
fraught  with  a  whole  nursery  of  maids 
and  children.     We  would— even  sup- 


pose we  could — as  soon  travel  with  a 
menagerie  of  parrots  and  monkeys ;— . 
BO,  considering  the  coach  as  neither  ca- 
pable or  tenable,  we  called  out,  with  DO 
small  impatience,  to  the  hostler  to  pro> 
duce  his  best chuseand pair;  and,  while 
it  nos  getting  ready — and  an  iligaat 
affair  it  certainly  was — we  were  ac- 
costed by  a  slim-nosed,  sharp-eyed, 
sallow-compleiioned  person — tall,  but 
stooping  —  shabby^nteel  in  attire- 
soft  and  silky  in  address — the  mouth. 


belongs  to  Munster  men  of  a  particular 
grade  —  and  of  which  you  may  see 
numerous  specimens  at  the  assises  of 
Ennis  or  Tralee  — begged  leave  to 
acquaint  us,  that  if  it  suited  our  mood 
to  enjoy  a  merry  journey  to  the  city, 
and  partake  of  a  fund  he  possessed  of 
stories,  anecdotes,  and  songs,  he  was 
ready  to  take  a  seat  beside  us,  and  said, 
if  we  gave  the  room  Ae  would  give  the 
company.  The  broad,  pure  Milesian 
impudence  of  the  proposition  caught 
our  funcy,  and  the  seat  to  town  was 
a«  readily  acceded  as  it  was  demanded— 
and  it  was  without  repentance,  for  a 
more  entertaining  companion  nev» 
have  we  since  met  in  our  long  rub 
through  life.  Could  we  recollect  the 
^tbe  of  what  we  listened  to,  and  could 
we  dish  up  the  entertainment  with  all 
the  sauce  ^ioiumteofhismost  rare  drol- 
lery, the  Uravertilu  lUagaziru  might 
be  supplied  by  us  with  a  series  of  Mun- 
ster recollections,  that  would  almost 
equal  the  humours  of  Harry  Lorrequer. 
Never  have  we  since  lamented  the 
good  cheer  that  was  bestowed  on  this 
queer  fellow  durii^  ttte  three  days  of 
our  travel,  (and  claret  was  then  to  be 
bad  of  prime  quality  in  the  Southern 
inns,)  and  in  spite  of  our  diminished 


■  Namtive  of  a  Voyage  to  Madeira.  TeneHfle.  nnd  along  the  Shoraa  of  the 
MedlUrntnean,  incluiliii|i  a  vi>)t  to  Allien,  EifTpt,  Palettine,  Tyre,  Rliodea.  TiU 
mamat,  Cy|irui,  and  Greece.  Witb  Olnerralioni  on  the  Prewnt  Stale  apd  PrinperU 
of  EKTpl  and  Pnleitine,  and  on  ihr  Climate,  Nntunil  Hiitory,  AnliquilliH,  &r.  of  (he 
Coantrm  vwted.  By  Vf.  R.  Wild*,  M.R.I.A.,  LireniiHie  of  the  Rujnil  CoUega  of 
Surgeons  in  Ireland,  Member  of  the  Dublin  Natural  tiialory  Socielji  tie,  i  -nk, 
8T0.DttbliBi  CmjltC9,  If»ii|inu &  Co,  Londoi.    IMO* 
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pone,  thu  perfect  ipecimen  of  &  Muo- 
Iter  storj-teller  wu  apt  down  in  Col- 
let-green, u)d  took  hiE  departure  to 
our  considerable  regret,— never  to  see 
himiDore.  Now,thigeTentof ourfoung 
dftjg  is  given  in  the  wkj  of  a  gentle 
bint  to  txtj  good  locomotive  who  maj 
chance  to  periue  thii  paper,  and  who 
would  "lurvey  the  worm  from  China 
to  Peru,"  that  we  are  readj  to  occupy 
a  va<»nt  berth  in  his  vacht-^that  wo 
can  draw  corks — broach  an  odd  anec- 
dote now  and  then — know  French  ia- 
difFerently — remember  some  bog  Latin 
— and,  not  being  rick  at  sea,  can  hold 
bis  honor's  head,  and  do  other  gentle 
offices  for  our  patron  while  rollmg  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  In  ibis  way,  we 
give  notice  to  all  yachtera,  that  we 
are  ready  to  go  to  the  world's  end,  and 
be  "guide,  philosopher,  and  friend," 
to  any,  save  and  except  to  the  most 
pnissant  and  most  noble  the  Marquis 
of  Waterford.  And  in  all  this  it  is 
not  onr  own  selfishness  that  will  be 
indulged  ;  for  we  shall  hare  oio^  pen- 
rillings  by  the  way,  and  two  octavo 
volcmes  rnvst  be  the  result — and  how 
the  mighty  masters  of  the  Bow  will 
vie  for  the  credit  and  emolument  of 
being  our  publishers.  Bnt  it  won't 
do.  Messrs.  Curry  &  Co.  shall  be 
our  gentlemen  ushers :  thev  thatt  have 
the  proud  distinction  of  giving  to  the 
admiring  world  what  will  eclipse  the 
glories  of  Clarke,  Humboldt,  Chsteau- 
Driand,  La  Martine,  or  even  Doctor 
Wilde  himself. 

Now,  reader,  pray  excuse  the  above 
dreamj  twaddle  that  has  come  down 
like  a  mist  from  the  peak  of  our 
brain — the  dream,  as  it  were,  of  a  doze, 
while,  reclining  at  lazj  length  before 
the  fire,  and  lo  t  cintAiut  aumn  veiiit — 
that  is,  the  printer's  devil  knocks  at 
the  door  andaings  out,  ''Sir,  there's 
copy  wanting  for  the  Magaiine;'  and 
now  we  rub  onr  eyes,  clean  our  spec- 
tacles, and  observe  Doctor  Wilde's 
book  open  before  us ;  and  indeed  it  was 
not  il  that  has  set  us  asleep.  Hut  it's 
DO  matter  what  it  was;  nor  shall  we 
confess  to  yon,  reader,  nor  to  Father 
Matthew.  And  now,  as  needs  must, 
when  the  devil  drives,  and  a  beginning 
is  wantii^,  won't  what  is  written  do  ? 
Maybe  so — so  let  it  stand  as  the  titling 
exordium  to  a  critique  on  the  work 
of  a  wild  Irishman.  And  certunly  the 
fellow  flits  it  along  at  no  small  rate,  and 
■hows  off  the  Irisbmaii  in  all  his  good 


points — active,  easy,  bold  and  intelligent 
— wi  th  great  aptil  ude  for  observation,  he 
has  devoted  himself  to  the  purtuit  of  na- 
tural history,  and  has,  b^de,  a  consi- 
derable tasle  for  antiquarian  research  ; 
and  he  desires  to  make  all  bis  powers 
and  all  his  knowledge  subaei^ient  to 
the  verification  of  revelation  and  the 
advancement  of  true  religion.  There 
is  an  honest  devotedness,  an  vinambi- 
tioue  freedom  in  what  this  young  man 
writes,  that  is  highly  pleasing.  The 
freshness  of  his  first  and  unfledged 
flight  gives  a  promise  of  better  things 
in  future ;  and  it  may  be  asserted,  that 
if  health  and  opportunitv  are  affcvded, 
he  will  yet  do  admirable  things,  and 
prove  an  accomplished  traveller. 

The  work  before  us  not  only  nmmmi 
and  informs  with  rM;ard  to  couotries 
so  rich  in  classical  and  religious  aaiocia' 
tions,  calling  up  recollections  upon 
which  the  scholar  and  the  Christian 
love  to  repose  ;  bnt  it  also  containa, 
what  in  this  utilitarian  age  may  be  to 
many  an  enticing  subject.  For  why  b 
it  that  travels  in  Australia,  voyages  to 
New  Zealand,  and  tours  through  Ame- 
rica are  so  mnch  sought  for  and  read? 
Not  surety  so  much  for  their  «""'ii"g 
incidents,  or  tlieir  truts  of  the  manners 
of  rude  and  brutal  tribes  ;  but  it  is 
in  order  to  acquunt  ourselves  with 
conntriea  where  it  is  possible  we,  or 
some  belot^Dg  to  us,  may  eventnoUy 
be  located — where  best,  capital  can  be 
invested,  and  where  the  safest  retreat 
can  be  found  from  the  storms  and 
turmoils  that  lower  darkly  over  onr 
native  land.  Though  not  exactlv  in 
tkit  Koy  useful,  yet  Doctor  Wilde'a 
book  is  utilitarian ;  for  it  largely  treats 
on  an  important  subject,  and  ofllbrds 
information  which  we  think  may  be 
depended  on,  respecting  [climate ;  thua 
valuable  huits  are  given  which  may 
be  made  available  to  many  who  feel  that 
the  weather  of  the  British  Isles  is  nn- 
suitable,  and  who  would  retreat  fjrom 
these  regions  of  mist,  from  what  we  ' 
may  now  call  the  Summerless  Isles,  to 
where  the  sun  really  shines — where 
the  lepliyr  carries  no  fog  on  its 
wing,  and  where  the  sickly  can  enjoy 
the  open  air — the  over-worked  can 
recover  elasticity  of  mind  and  body, — 
and  the  ased  prolong  a  placid  evening 
before  their  sun  sets. 

Or.  Wilde's  observations  on  the 
climate  of  the  Atlantic  Islands,  and 
of  tha  McditaiTanean  shores,  ar«  vary- 
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1  and  othin'  etill  more  available 

prime  movers,  mankind  shall  aci^uire 
almost  the  migratory  facilities  of  hirds, 
and  can  follov  the  sun  aa  the  sirallow 
now  does  "from  Indus  to  the  Pole." 
The  Anglo-Americans  —  the  great 
nlilitorians  of  the  human  family— they 
who  are  for  ever  asking  queations 
bearing  upon  "who  will  show  ut  good," 
are  already  practising  those  health 
migrations  to  a  great  extent ;  and  the 
Cuvlina  and  Georgia  planters  with  all 
their  white,  or  rather  sallow  families, 
break  up  as  regularlj  at  the  beginning 
of  summer  from  their  rice-swamps,  and 
cotton  grounds,  and  tobacco  fields,  as 
do  the  blue  pigeoiu ;  and  as  the  latter 
paas  in  dense  nights  over  land  towards 
thenorthemclimes,  so  herds  of  planters 
oconpy  Eteam-boats  and  rail-coache«, 
migrating  towards  the  Saratogaiprings, 
the  Catskill  mountuns,  or  the  city  of 
the  Falls. 

So  it  will  be  with  the  affluent  of  onr 
isles;  with  a  velocity  everyday  made 
more  ready  and  more  cheap,  we  shall 
see  them  taking  flight  in  October  for  the 
Madeira,  Canary,  Azore,  and  Bermuda 
Islands.  We  shall  see  thero,  according 
to  fancy  or  prescription,  alighting  here 
and  there ;  and  villas,  crescents,  and 
whole  towns  fraught  with  all  English 
comforts  and  appliances,  will  be  seen 
crowning  the  vine'COvered  eminences  of 
these  gems  of  the  ocean  ;  where  no  ma- 
laria prevails,  where  the  east  wind  does 
not  wither,  and  no  sirocco  dries  up  the 
juice,  and  paralyzes  the  powers  of  the 
homan  frame.  In  this  wa^  there  will 
be  a  constant  circulation  ot^coraers  and 
goers,  tracking  the  same  path  in  search 
of  that  health  so  valuable  to  themselves 
and  others ;  and  it  can  be  imagined 
how  a  pious  son,  or  an  anxious  parent, 
may  rejoice  over  facilities  afTurded  fur 
prolonging  life,  with  all  possible  ei\)oT- 
meat,  to  Uiat  being,  for  whose  continu- 
ance in  this  world  they  would  make 
ang  sacrifice.  Thus,  we  really  think, 
tbpre  may  be  such  improvements  made 
inacclimating — so  that  not  only  diseases 
may  be  arrested,  but  length  of  days 
attained,  coupled  with  thu  capability 
of  enjoyinR-liti'.  For,  let  us  look  to  our 
present  obituaries,  and  wont  you  ulser  ve 
the  long  lists  that  meet  our  eye  at  the 
beginning  of  winttr,  and  before  tbo 
elow  of  spring.     In  November  death 


pnts  in  his  scythe  and  mows  down 
great  swartha  of  Septu^enarians,  and 
see  what  a  bad  hand  even  yom-  sturdy 
Sexagenarian  makes  of  a  January 
frast.  And,  oh  1  tbe  difficulty  of 
climbing  May  billl  Set  off,  then, 
ye  aged,  if  ye  have  the  means,  to 
Madeira  or  TenerifTe ;  or  to  where, 
better  still,  on  the  verge  of  the  tropic, 

S>u  will  find  England's  own  beautiful 
ermudas,  the  Summer  isles,  that, 
with  all  their  graceful  scenery  and 
splendid  vegetation,  so  much  struck 
the  fancy  of  onr  wise  and  good  Bishop 
Berkdy. 

We  have  said  so  mneh,  in  order  to 
show  that  our  author  is  not  only  an 
amusing,  hut  a  useful  writer  ;  and  be 
brings  not  only  his  medical  science,  but 
his  know!e<^e,  as  a  Botanist  and  Natu- 
ralist, to  bear,  in  describing  what  he 
saw  in  his  changefid  tour. 

The  first  port  Mr.  Wilde  touches 
at,  is  Corunna.  After  giving  an  in- 
teresting description  of  that  town,  and 
bf  the  province  of  Gallicia — not,  of 
course,  n^-lecting  the  memorable  re- 
treat of  Sir  John  Moore,  and  tbe 
battle  which,  after  ensuring  safety  to 
his  army,  ended  in  bis  own  glorious 
death — tbe  foUowing  describes  a  vi«t 
to  his  tomb : — 

"  This  i*  lituated  oa  a  r*i*ed  plot  of 
grcunil,  rontninin^  aboat  bd  acre,  tbe 
*  Campo  del  Ciirlas,'  bciide  the  citadel, 
nnd  coDimandinK  an  eilADiive  view  of 
the  liny  and  adjoining  beighti. 

"The  monument  itHlF  is  of  while 
gmnttp,  nnd  dHnds  in  ths  centre,  ch*ila, 
(imple,  and  nrchitecturnl.  At  each  corner 
of  the  lomli  it  a  imiill  liraui  hawiUer, 
bearing  the  emblemi  of  the  French  re- 
public, and  nn  the  panel,  on  either  side, 

lOHAHHEs  Moone, 
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"  ThegTDUDd  i>  clothed  with  the  dwnrl- 
mallow,  and  a  row  oF  aspen  pnplnra  lur- 
ronnds  the  enclosure  ;  their  elonled  heads, 
liou'C'l  to  the  bt^Hl,  seemed  lo  mourn  over 
the  tomb  of  the  departed  hero. 

"  All  muiit  ncknoivledire  the  Inate,  the 
fteliiiiii  nnd  the  grneroiilj  of  the  gidlant 
Miirihnl  who  mited  the  monunieni,  nnd 
penned  tbe  intctipliun  to  lh«  memory  of 
II  fiilien  enrtnj.  Little  uf  memeuto  ii, 
hoivever,  required  by  tbe  Knglisboian 
who  viiits  it— little  Id  be  written  of  tba 
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Ainrtcr  of  that  )rr«it  trata,  who  d<Bd, 
■•  he  lirtd.  ftWiuDolj — a  ft"'lBiit  loMifr, 
■  •inrrre  fricad.  Hnd  an  ornaiDeot  lo  Ibe 
countrj  Ihat  gsTs  bim  btitb  !" 

Onr  trareller  proceeds  to  Lisbon, 
vith  which  he  ii  not  in  love.  Lilie 
&I1  Bonian  Catholic  coiintriei,  where 
the  people  have  been  kept  in  a  state  of 
dnll  submissive  ignorance,  the  attempt 
lo  revolutionize  them  and  give  them 
free  institutioiu  onl;  ends  in  msappoint- 
ment  to  those  who  contrive,  and  in- 
creased wretchedness  to  those  sub- 
mitted to  the  experiments— opens  the 
door  to  licentiousness,  cruelt]',  and 
bloodshed — and  while  it  brings  into 
fearful  collision  infidelitj  and  super- 
stition, real  liberty  and  true  rehgion 
mourn  over  a  contest,  in  which  they 
have  QOthiiw  to  do,  and  to  which  there 
seems  no  likelihood  of  an  end.  In 
thb  VKf,  in  liberalising  tke  goveminent 
of  Portupal,  poverty  has  come  over 
the  nobihtf,  and  miser;  broods  over 
the  lower  classes ;  and  while  the  church 
hjui  been  spoliated,  no  one  seems  to  ba 
bettered.  Portug  J  seems  now  to  be 
in  that  state  in  which  England  would 
have  been  bad  not  Hear;  Qie  Eighth's 
fpoliatioD  of  church  property  been 
followed  b;  the  introduction  of  a 
reformed  religion.  Bad  as  monhery 
is,  it  is  better  for  mankind  than  the 
swaj  of  gangs  of  afheistical  robbers ; 
and  bad  as  popery  and  despotism  ore, 
thej  are  better  than  infidelity  snd 
Jacobinism.  But  is  not  the  finger 
of  Almighty  justice  here,  visiting  the 
nations  that  have  forgotten  mercy  1 
In  those  lands  where  the  accursed 
Inquisition  bore  sway,  we  find  that 
though  driven  ont,  it  has  deposited 
some  deadly  poison — somethinBfike  the 
shirt  of  Nessus  it  has  bequeathed  that 
still  arouses  its  wearers  to  madness. 
So  the  rulers  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
with  all  their  dependencies,  may  now 
rob  the  cruel  cimrchmen,  but  they  will 
not  reform  the  religion  of  a  people, 
who  mav  be  licentious,  but  cannot  be 
fl-ee.  Alas  I  will  mankind  never  learn 
that  it  is  only  educated  minds  Ituit 
can  enjoy  and  retiun  freedom  ;  and 
if  tbe  manacles  are  knocked  off  the 
untanght  slave,  he  will — he  itt;aT,  use 
his  broken  fetters  to  knock  his  former 
master  down,  and  then  take  his  mis- 
chievous fling  like  a  wild  beast  broke 
loose  from  *  menagerie?      Here  is 


Mr.  Wilde's  description  of  a  onee 
magnificent  Portognese  convent:— 

"  We  continued  our  way  to  the  Peslii 
conviinl,  which  topi  the  hiMheit  pioucU 
of  the  ranee  ;  in  iti  eyrie-like  poiitioo, 
it  bum  tha  appennncg  of  one  of  Ihon 
small  turrets  thnt  jut  oat  from  lbs  wiilli 
of  our  RDcient  caillet.  With  much  dilE. 
culty  we  urffi^rj  our  donkeys  up  the  steep 
Bsrrnt  on  which  tlis  ronrent  itaDdi;  tSs 

ths  fnr»  had  irawn  over  tha  wtll-pav«d 
yard — tha  ^rden-fenra  had  been  lonf 
■inra  dpmolithrd,  and  the  nettle  and  Iha 
hemlock  had  choked  up  ita  walki  and 
parlerm.  No  burly  friar  cam*  to  bid 
u>  welcome — no  Iny-brolher  ran  lo  hold 
oar  donkey* — and  although  it  wat  Iks 
Sahbalh  mornlnfr.  tiUncu  and  deiolatiaa 
rei^nrd  throu^hnut. 

"  Tlie  only  diXnrben  of  ht  solilad* 
were  a  few  jark-daws,  that  cawed  and 
fluttered  round  tha  chimnay-lopi,  anred 
at  our  loud  knocking,  which  reverheraleil 
through  Ike  huildinc;  and  aome  straipiIiBf 
•lierp,  whoaa  linkliag  belli  we  hasrd  u 
they  leniifd  over  the  (rarden-wall  at  nit 
approach.  All  elie  was  silent,  npnn  a 
day  when  these  Tocki  and  vallryi  so  aftea 
rung  with  'the  loll  of  the  aummonlng 
bell,*  and  tha  lurrounding;  peaunlry  is 
their  pay  atlira  filled  iti  courts,  or  knelt 


bettir 


■  allar, 


ind  decHj  have  taken  up  their  abode, 
where  for  ao  many  yean  peculiar  nnclily 
wuB  believed  to  dwell.  Our  uproar  for 
admiaaion  at  laat  appnred   to  wake  its 

admitted  us,  after  a  rerun nnitring  glanca 
ihrouich  one  of  tha  side  windows.  .... 
»  Tha  door-way  ia  of  the  old  roand 
arch,  deeply  groined,  and  of  exquiiila 
workmsnstilp.  Tha  chapal  i*  small,  and 
the  altar  ia  looked  upon  ai  a  piece  of 
tnoit  elaborate  art;  it  reaches  to  iha 
roof,  and  aeems  larfie  for  lUa  site  of  tba 
apnrlmenl.  All  is  Eoin|(  fait  to  niSi 
eten  the  Ggum  of  taints  and  viiyini  on 
the  altar  are  loiing  Iheir  tinselled  Bnery, 
which  if  DOW  falling  to  rags,  and  iht 
talwmacle  ia  thrown  into  a  comtr,  and 
moulderinic  to  decay.  The  monks  thrm* 
selaei  have  been  driran  hence,  and  tbt 
whi'le  pile,  amongst  tha  cloiilen  ted 
arcades  uf  which  many  beaulilul  apcrlflieai 
of  Moorish  archilectnra  are  lo  be  loond, 
wears  an  aapvct  of  lanelines*  Ihat  lends 
Its  aaddening  influence  even  to  the  cssiisl 
visitor.  Tbs  view  from  lhi>  spot  ia  most 
eitrntire ;  beyond  Cinira,  and  ths  wooded 
heights  of  Collarai,  all  inland  appears  a 
hnwD,  buiM  wMia,  a*  br  u  tba  sya 
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eu  rauh ;  bat  iMmvct,  tlia  protptct  ii 
gloriooi." 


■•  In  OUT  Hd«  orar  th«  monntnins, 
puwd  iha  Cork  conrcnt,  a  mint  romni 
■pot,  and  to  hidilan  among  tha  rocht,  Ihat 
you  KO  nothinft  of  it  till  ]>oa  gtl  lietiveen 
two  Urge  blocki  of  itono  that  form  tlia 
entmnce.  Ia«da,  it  u  complatalj  covered 
with  the  rough  barli  of  tha  carle  treei 
the  limple  friiin  had  defomlfd  the  nltiir, 
oppoiitathetDtranrfl,  with  pjure*  oF  china, 
bn^en  plal«*,  tlielli,  and  coral)  from  tha 
co»t,  not  innptly  raHmUinji  a  babf-houM 
— but  il,  too,  is  aliRndaned  lo  Deglect  and 
to  tha  lullilcH  band  of  time.  lu  com- 
inuail;  cooiinled  of  onl^  two  or  three 
capuchiD*,  the  lait  rvmaininK  of  whom, 
taking  the  itroiiji  hiot  affurded  hj  tho 
treatmeot  of  hi>  hrelhrrD  of  De  Peoha, 
decamped  with  the  pUte  aad  the  little 
treaiura  heloDgiD;  to  hja  haute.  In  tha 
^rden  we  (ouod  n  full-iized  figure  of  our 
Saiioar  Ifing  on  it*  face,  imbedded  ia 
tha  toft  earth,  and  the  crown  of  thorn*, 
that  bound  il>  brow,  in  one  of  the  ad- 
Joiuiog  wulkt  I !  A  few  abort  yean,  nar, 
■Imoat  monllu  ago,  thia  figure  wa*  held 
to  be  the  moat  tacnd  io  Portugal,  and 
none  of  tha  peaiaatry  ever  went  lo  their 
duly  work  without  payinf;  their  deTOliuni 
to  iL  What,  then,  ilinll  we  lay  for  tha 
religion  of  tuch  n  land?  Religion  there 
il  none ;  iafiiUlilg  hna  uiarjwd  the  ploce 
of  iiDoraDca  and  blind  devotioa,  and  now 
(talk)  naked  throughout  tha  length  and 
brewllb  of  the  Peniniuia,  hut  mora  par. 
ticnlarly  in  Portugal.  By  the  prctenl 
COoaiiiutJon,  no  male  religious  houiaa  nrs 
pamilled;  all  prleatly  orden  hare  been 
kbollahed — the  monka  and  frinn,  driven 
from  their  pHnraly  eatabliahnienta  to  live 
vpou  the  Rim  of  one  and  liipenc*  adny, 
and  their  eitalea  and  larre  revenuei  con. 
flacated  to  the  crown.  What  the  French 
ReTotntion  commenced,  and  Napoleon 
carried  on,  Don  Pedro,  and  the  glimmer- 
ii»f(  ot  enlightenment  now  brenkiog  on 
thia  land,  have  cumpleted.  It  ia  in  con- 
templation lo  do  away  with  the  diiferent 
HDnneriea,  but  it  ia  to  b^  hoped  that  ample 
proiiaion  will  be  made  for  the  h>-lple(t 
'.ea,  before  inch  a  meaaure  iaadnpted; 


1   I  h» 


t  ihut  il 


which  will  be  hailed  wit 

tade  by  every  (ignorila  in  Portugal. 

"  The  parochial  clergy,  the  only  onw 
pormilti-d  hare,  have  liltle  influence  over 
tha  people ;  and  it  ii  a  lingular  fact,  Ihat 
wo  far  from  aaalating  the  monka,  whan 
drlren  ^m  thair  home),  thay  refiuad 
than  tb*  HOMwiM  of  lili,  w  tt«  ilwliw 


of  a  cott^a  n»f ;  and  tbk  to  vhb  bafora 
whom  they  had  ao  lately  knelt,  and  whn 
eierciied  over  them  a  ipiritnal  tyranny 
loteraled  or  known  in  .no  other  country. 
WImt,  it  may  be  aiked,  haa  become  of 
luch  a  Inrge  body  of  men,  who  had  no 
trade,  and  are  prohiliitod  from  following 
their  profetiion  ?  It  ia  not  to  be  «!• 
peeled  ihnt  peraoni  like  theae,  reared  in 
luxury,  and  living  nn  ihe  bucki  of  Mafra, 
and  Ihe  winea  of  ColUrei,  coald  aupport 
themielvei  on  two  piitDrine*  n  day,  and 
it  cannot  be  uid  of  them,  ai  dF  (he  unjuit 
ateward,  that  by  their  liberality  (bey  raads 
fur  themielvei  'fnendi  oF  the  mammon  of 
unrighteouanatt.'  Meat  of  them  have 
left  Portugal ;  many  will  be  Found  under 
the  banners  of  Don  Cnrloa,  liaving  ei. 
changed  lbs  church  quiescent  For  the 
church  militant;  and  not  a  Few  In  Great 
Brilain,  perhapa  within  the  walls  of 
Stoueyliunt  at  Clongowes." 

Mr.  Wilde,  utter  deacritnng  ths 
Portugneae  arittocracy  as  depressed 
and  impoverished — eitber  beggars  or 
exiles  —  and  decliniag  society  ftom 
dii^ust  at  the  unceremocious  depri- 
vation of  the  powers  and  honours  they 
heretofore  enjoyed,  thus  speaks  of 
Lisbon  :-. 

"  Of  tha  tniildiofs  destroyed  by  th« 
earthquake  in  '55,  some  fine  mini  aiill 
remHin;  among  the  rest,  the  Caraio, 
which  crowni  one  of  Ihe  seven  billi  of 
Lisbon,  and  Formi  a  itriking  object  from 
the  parterrei  of  the  Rua  St.  Roch.  It 
WBi  the  finest  ipecimco  of  architecture  In 
Por[ugHl_ths  lanceolntsd  gothic  One 
ia  loit  in  amazement  lo  see  Ihe  row  of 
tall,  thin,  cluiteriog  pillars,  which  divid* 
tha  nave  and  aisle,  atill  standing,  while 
the  rooF  u-aa  utterly  dntroyrd.  and  many 
of  the  walla  ihnken  to  their  fuundation. 
What  a  ruin  it  would  b«  in  Eufllaiid  I 
Here  it  is  a  filthy  taw- pit,  half  tilled  with 
dirt  and  rubbiih,  and  the  top  of  tha 
splendid  doorway  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  street.  Beside  the  door  is  an  in- 
scripiion,  stating  it  to  have  been  con- 
secrated by  Biihop  Ambroaia,  in  J523, 
and  beneath  this  is  a  small  croia,  under 
which  ii  a  notice,  pnrporting  that  •who- 
ever kiued  thii  cross  ahould  hare  an 
indulgeDTB  of  many  days' — tb«  rerarrnce 

■way  the  alone  with  kiae»— while  now 
tha  mud  of  one  of  the  filthiest  itreets 
in  Lisbon  lO  coren  it,  that  I  wai  obliged 
to  pake  Hway  Ihii  nuisance  with  a  itick 

■'  1  may  with  justice  ran  np  a  deacrip- 
tion  of  this  place  la  tha  hithfol  and 
fnwptie  Ubm  ippUtd  l«  CokfM  ^ 
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Colnidfct,  whoM  niinie  will  loften  dam  either  liila  of  jout 
the  nipcritin  that  might  olherwiM  grate  Rutiinn  Inlh.  "" 
OD  ean  polite —  iluily  heat  i*  ni 


75°." 


"  In  m  word,  the  city  i*  worthy  of  a 
people  <]i>gTwlril  liy  i|(nor«dce  and  the 
grouMt  nijienliiion.  Were  I  nAti  for 
a  ilMmplion  of  Portupiea*  thsrarlir,  I 
would  any,  it  waa  ooe  parlakinic  of  cvfry 
bad  quality  belonging  to  a  nMiva  of  tha 
Peninsula,  nitfaunt  onaof  thoMrfdeaniing 
virtuea  which,  in  aoma  degree,  render 
interaitioir  >in<i  Taluable  the  chancier  of 
their  nwghbaara. 

'•  I  would  rather  lorn  to  the  nnny 
nde  of  Uie  picture,  and  conduct  tha 
reader  to  any  thing  worth  aeeing,  with. 
out  hit  lieing  aiuiled  by  any  of  tlie 
thoannd  and  one  alinki  of  Liibon,  By 
the  way,  Ulking  of  the  lunny  aide  of  the 
picture,  I  nay  obeerse  that  the  luntiy 
dde  of  the  atreeti  mny  be  alwnya  known 
by  the  numUr  of  tho«  prthtntUt  optra- 
lioHl  jtoing  forwnrd  in  the  windows  of 
both  rich  and  poor,  and  fully  accoanling 
for  tha  decrease  of  tha  monbey  tribe, 
ainca  the  dnya  of  Beckford,  when  they 
were  hired  out  to  perform  those  little 
officea  upon  the  head  that  Glial  piety  now 
takee  upon  itaelf." 

And  thus  of  its  climate : — 

"  I  waa,  I  eoofasi,  disappointed  with 
the  city  oF  Lisbon,  and  much  more  so 
with  its  climate,  which  was  to  ua  very 
trying,  owing  to  the  prent  tram 
I   heat  in   the   luniiiinr   "-   ~' 


tha  a 


The 


enlari 


.Id    i 


sling  brightnesa  reflected  from  tha  white 
looses  are  exceedingly  annoying  to  the 
riftht,  and  apt  to  produce  hend-ache. 
There  ia  altogether  n  sufToratin^  feeling 
in  the  air,  tliat  is  particularly  cliilrei^ing, 
a*en  to  a  peraon  in  1iealth~'how  much 
mora  so  mast  it  be  to  an  iovnlid?  I 
know  of  few  diseases  relietRble  by  the  nlr 
of  Lisbon,  prineipally  on  account  of  its 
Tariahilily.  During  the  past  summer, 
the  thermometer  was  often  92*  in  the 
shade  on  board  lonie  of  our  (euels  in 
the  rirer,  nod  the  next  day  it  would  sink 
to  73°,  So  marked  is  the  dilTerenro  here 
betu-rtn  shade  nnd  ennBhine,  that  yon 
hare  n  perfectly  different  itmoaphera  on 


We  now  follow  our  traveller  to 
Madeira,  with  which  he  aeemi  ai 
much  in  love  as  he  has  been  jn  dia- 
like  of  Lisbon.  The  yacht  drops 
Anchor  at  Funchal,  and  thus  he  writes: 

'•  I  had  often  heard  and  read  of  tlis 
beauty  of  this  place;  hot  it  Far  rarpiHel 
all  idea  I  had  ever  formed  of  it  froa 
description.  The  town  runs  aloag'ths 
edge  of  an  open  roadstead,  forroinc  Int* 
shallow  indentation  in  the  Una  of  nadi 
embosomed  in  limes  and  orange  gtont, 
coffee  plantations,  wide^preadingbaDsnis 
and  thouMinds  of  the  rarest  pUnls  sad 
exotics.  The  bills  rise  In  terraces,  aloM 
from  iha  town,  clothed  with  vines  and  ttis 
most  luiunant  vegetation ;  these  srs 
studded  with  the  lovely  qnintas  of  lbs 
inhabitants  to  n  height  of  seveml  ho ndtrf 
feet.  A  striking  object  catches  ths  (JS 
of  the  traveller,  the  Moant  Churdi ;  s 
large  white  bulldinp,  thnt  stands  nf 
rounded  by  some  of  the  finest  Tsnstint 
and  che<nut  trees,  at  an  immenie  hii([bt 
above  tha  town.  Behind  thi^  ths 
mountains  rise  still  higher,  clolhrd  with 
verdure,  beautiBed  by  cnacadesand  nle> 
falls,  and  their  sides  lorn  into  tarine^ 
which  vnry  the  landsoipe  by  their  deep 
black  shades,  alternating  with  the  bright- 
ness  of  the  surrounding  foliage." 

"  Never  wni 
cheer  the  sufTeringi  ol 
the  wounded  spirit, 
sinkinfc  frame.  The  dry  and  balmy  sir 
it'hirh  produces  Ibia  never-ending  sprio;, 
makes  the  step  buoyant,  and  raitei  IM 
hopes  oF  the  sufferer,  who  ■  few  dsyi  !>»- 
faro  left  the  choking  fogs,  the  nuns  tai 
chilly  damps  of  the  Thames  or  the  M>d> 


Her. 


:   the 


bananas,  with  their  beautiful  feslhxj 
lops,  tell  bim  be  has  bid  fsres-ell  M 
Europe  j  the  orsnga  trees  hold  onl  le 
him   their   branchM  Itden  with  goUtn 


'  Orna  sll  tke  year,  and  ft 


iDUiesellUBelwqik.' 


•  Lord  Dudley  in  his  recently  published  letters,  agrees  with  our  author.  "  "■ 
ver,"  he  says,  "saw  a  place  so  beggarly  or  nasty  as  Rome — nor /,  except  oa* 
sbon  11  a  little  worse  than  Romei  and  only  a  little,  and  i(  is  •  di^iaca  to  driliisd 
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PUotation*  of  coSea  trset  fill  the  ipnces 
twttreea  tbe  honua;  the  iplcDdiil  contl 
tree  hBDg*  over  hi*  hand;  aud  the  iDowy 
b«ll>  oF  the  Inlip  tm  mingle  with  tlifl 
uarlet  hiliiKai.  If  he  wiahn  Tor  excrciia 
le  boi  the  moal  inviting  wnlks,  and  the 
mwt  tempting  sh&des  to  alieller  him  ; 
nide-epreading  plane  tree),  and  willawaDf 
gigantic  growth,  band  their  ilender  armi 
orer  the  atreania  that  murmur  from  the 
liiUa.  If  be  leaxa  the  town,  and  begina 
to  ascend,  the  brauty  increaaea,  and  the 
iea-Tiew  openi  to  hia  tight.  The  roadi 
though  iteep  ere  wall  pared,  and  tbs 
ioran  trained  to  an  easy  pare.  On  one 
tide  of  the  road,  or  lometimea  both,  ii  a 
litde  channel  a  foot  broad  j  the  Levada, 
by  which  the  water  ii  conducted  to  tha 
different  plsalcliona  from  the  hilli,  mur- 
TDuring  gently  aa  it  ripples  by  bia  tide. 
He  ridet  thniDgb  ft  perfect  Tiaeyard, 
where,  ia  many  placet,  the  rinet  are 
cnrried  on  Irelliaet  oyer  the  road,  and  the 
large  banchti  of  enipm  hang  within  bit 
Teach.  Hedge*  of  geraniums,  futchiat, 
and  heliotropei,  hord«r  those  narrow 
patht,  and  ahade  him  from  the  sun; 
myriads  of  iniecla  with  goldsn  wings  tip 
tha  nectar  from  those  delicate  Sower*, 
and  add  tha  mntie  of  their  tiny  wing*  to 
the   melody   of   the  nuronQding  wood- 


The  foUowiiw  ii  a  deMtription  of 
vhat   the   intenor   of  tliia   delightful 


"  Emerging  from  the  Talley  of  the 
BardsD,  and  proceeding  throngh  the  village 
I  soon  collected  a  troop  of  suidei,  who 
eacb  disputed  for  the  honor  of  conducting 
the  SignoT  Inglete  to  the  Couisl.  IWM 
led  to  the  top  of  the  hill  surmounting  the 
Oardsn,  the  gnide  atsumed  a  mjaterioos 
sir,  and  holdinr  my  haras  by  the  bridle — 
lot  the  Coural  opened  to  view — so  sud- 
denly, indeed,  that  I  started  back  in 
horror  at  finding  myielf  on  the  brink  of  a 
precipice  1334  feet  in  depth.  This 
immense  abyst  stretchet,  like  a  diorama, 
far  a*  the  eye  can  reach  across  the  island. 
It  i*  a  *eriea  of  valleya  inclosed  on  all 
aides  by  enoimous  perpendicular   preci- 

E'ces,  tome  of  which  are  the  prindpal 
lights  of  Madaira,  as  Pico  Grande,  the 
Tnihinias,  the  T^co  Rniro,£446  feet  in 
elevation,  the  bottom  and  udas  being  a 
forest  of  the  oobleit  trees.  The  height 
of  the  aurrounding  mountains — the  roar' 
lag  torrent*  which  dash  through  the  hill* 
— the  Biure  iky,  and  the  wild  *ub]imity 
of  the  spot,  have  jailly  procured  for  it  tha 
title  of  the  Snitxerland  of  Madeira, 
tm  the  placs  n 


cottagee  that  sprinkle  the  bottom  look 
like  so  many  egg-sbelli,  and  tha  stream 
that  swept  through  tlia  valley,  and  tha 
rivulets  upon  the  mountain  aidea  appeared 
*o  mnny  veina  of  molten  ailver  ni  the  aun 
gtiilened  on  their  changing  turfncea.  I 
know  not  how  long  I  might  have  remained 
filed  in  admiraUan  of  thi*  scene,  had  not 
mj  guides,  each  supplicating  for  a  piatarinsi 
reminded  me  that  1  had  alill  farther  to  go. 
"  We  reached  the  bottom  jest  as  iha 
declining'iun  had  thrown  one-half  of  the 
Coural  into  shBde.  It  ia  rich  in  every 
ipeciea  of  vegetation,  and  although  20B0 
feet  abore  the  level  of  the  lea,  the  vina 
produces  good  wine.  The  Courel  de> 
Frieru,  or'theepfold  of  the  nana,'  ii  so 
called  from  its  retired  lonely  ailuation, 
and  being  a  place  of  aecurity  to  lend  the 
womenanddefencelewtoin  cue  of  invasion. 
In  the  centre  of  the  valley  stands  Lhs  small 
chapel  of  the  Liberamenti  upon  a  riung' 
knol! — a  pleawog  object  in  that  wild  and 
beRutiful  spot.  There  is  something  in 
bataltic  acenery  calculated  to  inspire  nwe  ; 
I  never  felt  it  more  than  to-day,  on  look- 
ing round  me  in  thta  noble  amphitbeatra, 
from  which  there  aaemed  no  possible 
outlet,  and  whose  hanging  crags  and  per- 
pendicular walls  seemed  as  if  they  would 
momentarily  crumble  and  crush  you  i> 
their  ruin.  It  ia  a  spot  whose  ecenio 
beauty  deOee  alike  the  pendl  and  the 


As  a  medical  mani  K&.  Wilde  givu 
this  dictum,  u  to  the  talubrit;  of  ita 


■'  The  value  of  Madeira  as  a  climala 
suitable  to  invalids,  ia  daily  more  appre- 
ciated, becauie  becoming  better  known ; 
and  the  numbers  Ihi*  year  can  hardly  End 
accommodation.  Beaides  hotel*  and 
boarding  hoiiaes,  families  (many  of  whom 
are  now  reudent  here)  can  purchata 
houses  for  tha  winter  season,  although  at 
rather  a  dear  rate.  Those  can  be  had 
either  in  tha  town  itealf,  or  in  some  of  the 
beautiful  suburban  retraats,  which,  if  not 
situated  at  too  great  an  elevation,  will  bo 
found  very  advantageous.  Unless  for 
those  who  go  early  in  tha  season,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  write  beforehand,  in  order 
to  procure  good  accommodation.  So 
great  was  tha  demand  last  year,  that  tha 
Portuguese,  ns  might  be  expected,  look 
advantage  of  it  to  raise  the  pricei  of  their 
houses.  It  it  much  to  be  regretted  that 
some  enterpriung  merchant  has  not 
erected  a  number  of  small  eomfortabla 
dwellings  in  the  different  sheltered  spots 
near  the  town,  or  in  the  valiey  of  tha 
Cuna  da  Lobc%  for  tha  reception  of 
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ianlldi,  vho  amountsd  witli  their  TrieDda 
lut  ytn,  to  npvsrili  of  two  haodred  : 
flud  thej,  with  rarf  reip  eiceptions,  were 
bII  Eogliih.    Vflrlau«  opinio 

eipreiMd    T«|;>rdi 

merita  or  tbii  iila 
mediesl  men  aad,  those  who  havs  tried  it 
theniHlTei  muit  now  Hckaowladgi  that 
wt  hare  no  European  climnte  tbat  on  in 
sn|r  «*7  be  compared  with  it,  or  that 
nffordi  the  •ame  ndTnntagei  that  jt  does 
Ri  a  winter  retidence  Tor  ioTnlidt,  more 
atpeciallf  liaceiteam  hiu  brought  itwithin 
a  few  dafs  TOfBga  of  England,  Eren 
for  Ihoae  who  can  well  afford  the  expenia 
It ita Hriont  lUn^  for  ioTalidi,  especiallf 
for  remnlai,  to  mign  their  home  and 
fiienda  in  learch  of  a  milder  atmoiphere, 
knd  few  placet  that  we  are  acquainted 
with  will  compeniate,  bj  the  leneftt* 
thef  afford,  for  the  comfort*  of  the  one, 
or  the  endearment*  of  the  other.  Bat  if 
■Dch  there  be,  I  am  conitrained  to  lari 
that  piece  ia  Midaira." 

Xhef  e  is  on©  great  objection  after 
all  to  this  island— it  is  a  land  of 
moDkery  and  misrule  i  the  following 
b  a  apecimen  of  the  withering  effects 
of  constrained  celibacj,  a  ungfe  pencil- 
ling taken  from  out  of  its  portrolio  of 
misery  1-.^ 


t  the  ni 


bntvi 

ridge,  and  wbnee  tad  hiitory  every  one 
here  i*  acquainted  with.  It  a  abort,  but 
eTentfiil.  How  erentfoJ  ii  the  life  of 
woman  !  The  parent*  of  Maria  reiided 
io  the  iiland;  aha  was  the  youngeil  and 
(UrMt  of  aefeml  daughlera,  and  like 
Cinderella  of  old,  aaffered  from  the  envf 
and  unklndnen  of  her  leu  tonly  liilcri, 
■ad  though  without  the  aid  of  any  good 
ftdrf  to  Inm  a  pumpkin  Into  a  coach  and 
•Ix,  and  a  rat  into  n  coacboian,  lome  old 
and  rich  Telatire.  pitying  her  unhappiness 
lai't  bar  a  handioms  fortune.  Thia  inalead 
ofrenioTing,  inereaaad  herroiierj.  and,  to 
fljr  the  wretchednsn  of  her  heartiest 
home,  ahe  yielded  to  the  urgingi  of  her 
nnnatnral  kindred,  and  took  tlte  Tail 
while  still  almoit  a  child.  Long  tima 
had  not  elapeed  till  the  conatitution  wa* 
proclaimed  in  Portogal,  and  an  order  of 
the  Cortet  arrived  permitting  all  nuns 
who  choH,  to  leave  their  ronventi  end  to 
marry.  Many  recliue*  availed  themaelve* 
of  the  privilege,  and  again  mixed  in  the 
■odetr  of  FNinchal ;  and  amidat  that  guy 
and  elegant  aiiemblege,  none  wai  more 
admired  then  Haria.  Qmcefui,  beRotiful 
and  young,  for  ahe  was  only  eighteen, 
she  conid  not  kng  remain  wS^ont  nitan. 


She  had  manjr;  and  though  it  b  Hid  tha 
tiaterbood  leave  outald*  their  coavaBt 
walla,  the  world,  its  follies  and  Iti  ana— 
its  joys  and  it*  torrows-^Ihe  liea  of  lun- 
drsd,  and  the  affeetioaa  of  tha  heart ;  yat 
there  were  many  whoie  natural  (ediep 
were  not  dead,  bat  only  slept,  aed  noir, 
freed  from  the  yoke  of  religioua  deapo^ 
the  vine-like  propertiea  of  fair  nomut 
heart  would  (a*  might  he  expected)  uoa 
find  tome  object  round  which  to  taina 
the  tendrili  of  it*  new-born  aSectinet. 
A  young  olEcer,  then  quartered  in  Madeirl 
wooed  and  won  the  heart  of  the  Ut 
Maria.  It  waa  soon  known  that  tlitf 
were  to  be  united,  and  all  looked  witli  aa 
approving  amile  on  the  approachiet  nap- 
tiali  of  the  wsll-mttched  pair.  To  tb 
maiden  all  wat  joy,  tunahine  and  hMixiy, 
and  at  *he  roved  with  her  happy  iavat 
through  the  vineyards,  the  orange  grara^ 
and  the  quintat  of  her  native  iilaiid,  tbt 
protpect  of  happiness  that  opened  la  Id 
through  the  vista  of  futurity  cait  avail 
over  the  hardahips  of  the  patt.  Slia 
forgot  hereeriyiuneringt.  Tbedaybtfm 
the  nuptials  were  to  he  tolemniied,  t 
vessel  arrived  from  Liebon,  bringing  tha 
sad  intelligence  that  the  Cortet  bed 
revoked  their  decree,  and  Ibat  all  nam 
should  return  to  their  convents.  Gnat 
wat  the  sympathy  for  poor  Maria;  bat 
gaiety  and  light-hearted  nesa — herexiremt 
simplicity,  genlleneit,  and  beauty,  litJ 
won  for  her  the  love  and  the  etteem  of 
all  in  Funchal,  pirticularly  tha  Engliik. 
There  waa  no  retource.  Her  heed  na 
Bgaia  ihom  of  iu  litkeo  loek^  aad  Iw 
gay,  yet  simple  attire,  exchangad  (ortte 
dark  robe,  the  girdle,  and  the  vdL 


that  told  the  heart  v 
movldering  hope,  the  blight  of  early  •em* 
and  the  never-ceaaing  canker  of  aa* 
anawered  love,  had  spread  It*  mildew  aV 
a  brow,  to  late  Ht  up  by  hope,  no« 
clouded  by  despair." 

The  yacht  now  spreads  her  (ail  Ibr 
TenerilTe,  one  of  the  Caoary  iilaodit 
that  line  itsloft;  peak  14000  feet  abov* 
the  sea,  and  nsible  as  it  is  on  evtry 
side  within  a  circle  of  200  mike,  it 
forms  the  great  landmaric  and  eon*- 


friends  venture  at  a  most  tti.  _ .  . 
lime  of  year  and  contrary  to  the  sdries 
of  the  moat  experienced,  to  ascend  tin 
loftiest  of  all  insular  monntains,  m^ 
aiter  no  small  trouble  are  aocotaftal; 
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"  We  rencbad  the  niinnitt  at  half-pxit 
aifcbt  o'clock,  sad  mj  Ent  impalie  w>u  to 
crsvl  to  the  higheit  pinnaeia  npoo  tfas 
wall  oF  the  crater,  on  the  louth-eait  point, 
whanca  it  ilopei  on  both  *idM  tovsnli 
the  vmt.  Thii  loiraUni  (or  half-eitin- 
gniihtd  voloino)  wa*  mora  active  than 
n>ual  tiiia  morning ;  la^a  wraathat  of 
■TDoke  proceeding  from  nnnieroai  cavitira 
and  crack*  iu  the  iiowl  uf  the  creter. 
This  wai  ■mailer  than  we  aipactad  not 
bain^  mora  iban  a  haudred  feat  in  the 
widmlpart;  ahallaw,  and  the  edge  Terf 
brt^lu',  of  an  oral  ihape,  haying  a 
BMTfin  of  danw  whitiah  lava.  Wa  da- 
•caodad  inta  it,  and  found  tha  opaaiag, 
ttom  wbeaca  tha  nnalig  iiaued,  »ai  new 
Um  Mnth-iireit  cornar,  encuad  with  tha 
moat  baaatiful  crjalali  of  (alphnr.  Oa 
omdI^  np  IbaM  with  a  itick,  wa  found 
them  aolargad  into  little  clunibsr^ 
•ncHMtad  with  tha  Mms  erfitali,  the  lolj- 
•taDM  on  which  thaf  rait  beiag  a  kind  of 
mortar,  crumUling  In  the  finger*,  bnl 
Iwrdaning  on  eipoiare  to  the  air.  Some 
of  theao  crTital*  ara  (ingoiarlj  heantifal, 
of  tha  graateit  brillianer  of  colour,  and 
nrjlng  from  a  deep  golden  orange  to  the 

dc«t  atraw  colour.  Tba  largeal  ol  thaaa 
•■  wa*  abont  tha  (its  of  mj  two  Hitaj 
from  thla,  and  two  or  three  albert  aimilar 
■  load  boiling  noiie  wai  heard,  aven 
when  itanding  on  tha  edge  of  the  creter. 
Lance  fiHure*  intenect  tha  enter  in 
different  direction*  i  tlia  emit  between 
tbem  vibratea  ander  the  foot,  and  pro. 
dnce*  a  hollow  (onnd.  Beudeaiba  iDlphnr 
aocrmting  round  the  chink*  and  hole*, 
lais*  ^U»Dtitiei,  «l>0  cryitaliiad,  occur 
bou  within  end  oulaida  the  crater,  formed 
in  little  nuclei  embedded  in  a  compact 
and  glntening  white  aubalancet  The 
fame  or  amoke,  ia  of  a  denie  whitiih 
•ppearuce,  and  qoaatitie*  of  a  watery 
vapour  pn>caad  oat  of  the  larger  htdea  i 
bat  althmgh  the  aalpharoua  npo'nr  i*  lo 
macb  eoimitained  of,  and  that  iome  of  oar 
partf  Miflared  trvm  it,  I  wai  able  to 
nnain  in  it  fait;  Bve  minute*.  The 
Iharmomeler  when  plunged  into  one  of 
tbeae,  iom  to  90>, 

The  view  that  awaited  ui  on  tb*  aum- 
nit  amply  repaid  us  forall  the  toil*  of  the 
aacent.  The  moming  wa*  beautifully 
clear,  and  without  a  cloud;  the  fineat 
that  k»d  oecnred  nnee  onrarriTal.  Tha 
whole  iaiand  of  TaaariA  laj  in  the  moat 
TiTid  manner  like  a  map  at  our  feel,  with 
Ita  white  towera,  ita  Tina-dad  ralUfa,  and 
piaa^crownad  hiUa. 
"Imaafiatdj  oioasd  the  Fwk,  Ih* 


noanlaiaa  form  a  number  of  coocantrie 
drclea,  each  riiing  in  inoceawTB  beigbta, 
and  bRTing  it  a*  a  centre,  It  i*  thia 
appeHranca  that  baa  not  inapUv  gained 
for  it  the  Bimile  of  a  town  with  ita  foiaea 
and  baftion*.  Theaa  are  evidently  tbe 
wall*  of  funner  cmten,  on  tba  rums  of 
which  the  praient  ha)  been  reared.  What 
a  fire  mutt  have  come  from  the  Grit  of 
theaa,  which  enclo*ed  a  apace  of  n  manf 
leagaaal  Or  ngain,  how  grand  tbe  illu- 
mination that  DQce  burat  forth  from  the 
pinca  whereon  wa  stood,  a  height  of  nearly 
13,000  feet,  and  which  it  u  caknlated 
would  aarve  aa  ■  beacon  at  a  diatance  of 
200  mile*  at  aea  on  every  aide.  The 
crater  or  circle  nett  below  ua  appaati  to 
riaa  to  the  height  of  tha  Eataoca  dai 
IngliN)*,  10,000  feat. 

"  There  are  a  number  of  imaller  conea 
•catterred  imgularly  over  the  iaUndf 
their  red  bliatarad  aumuiita  glance  in  the 
aun  like  ao  many  molehila  (  tbe  largeat  it 
toivarda  the  west,  it  riaaitoagnwt  height 
and  ia  the  moat  elevated  point  on  tha 
iiland  neit  to  the  Peak  itaelf.  Toward* 
Sunta  Crux  the  nmrka  of  recent  volcania 
action  become  le**,  the  atratiGcaUon  more 
perfect.  There  is  lesa  appearance  of  lava 
or  punier,  and  the  banlt  asanmea  mora  of 
tbe  columnar  foroi.  We  could  perfectly 
distinguish  the  few  venela  that  luvoppoaita 
the  port  of  Oratava,  a  direct  distance  of 
thirteen  mile^  while  the  ascent  ia  calcu- 
lated at  about'  thirty.  So  clear  wai  the 
atmosphere,  that  oar  friends  at  tbe  port 
could  diitinguish  us  distinctly  with  ths 
glass.  They  had  keen  aniiausly  lookinr 
out  for  u*,  and  hoped,  more  than  expected 
our  accomplishing  the  ascenL  Tba 
Archipelago  of  tha  Canaries  see  mad  as  if 
stretched  at  onr  feet ;  Onnd  Canary  wa* 
particularly  plain,  being  immediately 
beneath  the  son.  Palma  and  Gomert 
aaeme4  ao  near  that  yon  could  almost 
^rasp  them  in  your  hand :  and  hx  away 


Mr.  Wilds  next  dsscHbes  hia  visit 
to  Gibraltar,  and  than  proceedi  to 
Algiers ;  the  description  of  what  he 
saw  there  does  aot  apeak  &voarablj  of 
French  domination.  The  French  oer- 
tiunlj'  are  neither  humane  conquerors 
nor  careful  colonists ;  in  the  latter  cap^ 
cltj,  th^  have  invariably  failed  of  anc- 
cess,  and  though  often  attempting  and 
being  in  the  b^inningvcryvigorooaia 
prtMecuting  their  acheme* ;  yet,  wantii^ 
that  patience  and  pauiva  fortitod*  m 
eueirtial  to  new  settlers,  andmoMonr 
sertr  being  oootaat  witliMcnriiigiAat 
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the;  have  attuned,  before  the;  rashed 
to  grup  at  more,  thej  have  s^nllv 
foiled  ;  and  Canada,  Louisina,  Brazil, 
and  Hadesascar,  nnt  to  speak  of  India, 
exhibit  the  Gault  more  as  locusts 
slighting  on  a  land  to  eat  up  everj 
green  herb,  than  aa  hires  of  Industrious 
bees,  using  its  flowers  without  abudng, 
accumulatmg  for  themselves  but  nut 
destrojing  lor  all  others.  We  have 
only  room  to  give  (though  elsewhere 
Mr.  Wilde  more  largely  describes  the 
town  aad  inhabitants  of  Algiers,)  the 
following  brief  sketch : — 


■■  I  liBTa  tlwan  made  it  a  role  to  viut 
the  mailiets  early.     lodapendaDt  oF  tha 

(irodnctiom  of  the  eountiy  thai*  exhibited 
( abowi  mora  of  tha  Ufa  and  efaaractar  of 
a  na^on  than  any  other  place  I  am 
arqaunted  with.  The  daily  market  i« 
held  in  tha  Grand  Plaet,  and  preseDli  a 
group  of  motlay  figurei  naequalled,  with 
thajablferingof  the  nagreMei  and  monltayi 
— the  two-penay  show* — Oenoeia  boya 
grindiDg  hurdy-gnrdiei — toy  baiaarB — 
([aniing-tablai — mingled  with  AraU, 
Badaweea,  Eabylei,  and  Jtwiih  (hoe- 
blacki — throagh  all  wliich  lbs  Moor 
•tallu  with  the  utmnt  gmrity  and 
contempL 

•■  Fiah  ars  in  great  quantity,  and  fruit 
and  game  plenty  at  prewDt  The  vege- 
tablet  are  lome  of  tha  Guest  I  ever  law  ; 
cauliGower*  of  a  uis  that  would  not  be 
credited  by  oar  Engliih  gardener*,  and 
the  oiangea  of  Bleda,  are,  1  beliere,  the 
laigeit  auy  where  to  he  found." 

And  then  in  order  to  show  what  a 
liold  these  French  colonists  have  got 
of  the  country  we  extract  tlie  follow- 
ing!— 

"  We  rod*  oat  to  the  tettlement  of 
Del-Abreem,  or  Deli  Ibrahim,  the  ptin. 
cipiil  attempt  made  at  coloaiaaiian  by  tba 
FVancb.  Some  of  the  rondi  about  Alipart 
are  admiiably  conatructed,  particularly 
thoie  leading  toward*  Dowera  and  Bdo- 
ftrici  tbey  are  made  on  the  English  plan 
of  Macadamiiation,  and  do  great  credit  to 
their  engineer,  the  late  Col.  Lc  Merci, 
and  are  tba  only  worki  of  permaieiil 
utility  made  tbrougbout  the  country  by 
the  rrench,  since  their  arrival  aeveo 
yean  ago. 

» Our  track  ley  through  a  fine  open 
country  beyond  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  town,  which  ■■  hilly  and  intersected 
by  deep  valleji  and  nvine*.  The  aoil  is  a 
ruh  dark  loam ;  but  littla,  I  may  isy 
iMAny,  hai  hMn  yet  done  hy  improred 


eultiralion  to  try  i(t  powers.  TV  con  a 
now  tolerably  nell  up,  but  spcaki  little  (or 
its  mode  ofcuhure.  as  tbe  plougb  nillii 
use  ii  the  original  rude  impUoieDt  ef  the 
Arab,  a  limple  besm  and  coulter  atlidinl 
to  a  crOM'itick,  which  ii  tial  to  (be  b«nii, 
the  aame  in  bet  ai  that  uied  in  GiUioi. 
.  that  the  lubwil.aftea 
aluable,  ii  ilever  turned  up.  Eo 
much  could  be  efiected  by  dearing,  dras- 
ing,  and  all  tbe  modem  improveoienti  ia 
agriculture,  that  J  have  no  doubt  it  ceuld 
be  made  ■*  productive  as  any  laod  i* 
England.  Tha  only  perfect  mtadon  I 
aaw  since  leaving  home  were  in  ibii  itft 
ride.  The  French  are  neither  an  igiical. 
tun]  nor  a  commercial  people,  and  tbe  h« 
cultivators  here  are  Spaniarda  frolu  Majnca 
and  Minorca,  and  iome  Maltese.  WbM 
a  splendid  country  it  would  now  be  ailh 
English  capital,  Scotch  oveneetti  ud 
Irith  Urourers. 

"  This  amall  colony  of  Del-Abreen  il 
not  in  a  very  flourishit^  condilieo;  the 
few  wooden  house*  are  in  the  moM  wrMchid 
■late,  the  roofs  decayed,  and  tbe  tuimvad- 
ing  pailings  broken  down.  ItiiuDdeitlie 
protectioD  of  a  strong  garriioii  of  1500 
awauves  slid  spshea  ;  and  two  forth  <>* 
each  of  which  are  three  Geld-piecea— 
With  all  this,  ■  band  of  Anb  csralty. 
belonging  to  Abd-el.ECadir,  prinM  <>' 
Msskara,  made  a  descent  not  twelve  maUti 
ago  from  the  mountains,  rushed  in  duriif 
tbe  broad  day  light,  and  carried  •>!  tto 
greater  part  of  the  colonists ;  lai  lliia 
within  Ere  miles  of  Algiers  II* 


The  following  is  asmDmaryoTwhit 
the  French  have  done  for  Algiert . 

r  ■•  They  have  now  been  in  po"e«ios 
eight  years,  during  which  lime  they  In" 
put  a  new  lantern  on  the  light-bouie,  nude 
one  or  two  roads,  widen«l  a  few  o(  ll> 
Btreeta,  and  erected  a  small  pilltr  opp»W 
tbe    laiareKo,  '"^^ 


glonoua  victory  I '. 

"Confidence  has  not  been  rettorrfi 
there  is  nu  faith  between  them  and  tbi 
nativet,  no  intercourse  whalerer  witbtM 


Wewish  such  a  man  M  Mr.  Wn* 
had  time  and  opportunity  to  visit  tlie 
whole  African  coast,  from  Algiers  M 
Egypt.  We  would  especiall/  dW' 
derate  for  him  as  an  Irishman  a  joumW 
through  the  Beylicks  of  Tunii  »» 
Tripoli,which  though  often  visited,*" 
though  some  of  their  antiquities  ban 
been  well  described  by  that  *wo»- 
plished  traveller  Sir  GrenviUe  TetopM! 
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yet,  aa  we  know  that  there  was  a  long 
and  nniaterrupted  communication  be- 
tween Carth;^^  and  Ireland,  it  ntaj 
bo  expected  that  there  are  remains  and 
inscriptions  in  that  land  once  the 
centre  of  the  empire  of  the  daughter 
of  Ttre,  that  might  be  found  similar  to 
our  Celtic  monuments,  and  throw 
light  on  the  connexion  between  the 
Iwo  nationa.  Surely  there  must  be 
•ome  Carthaginian  inscription.s  yet  to  be 
■net  mth,  something,  that  would  verify 
the  long  contested  point,  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  Punic  and  Celtic 
laogn^s,  the  proof  of  which,  if  it  can 
be  so  called,  now  rests  on  &  disputed 
passage-  of  Plaatus.  Mr.  Wilde  afler 
■topping  at  Malta  for  a  short  time, 
enters  the  harbour  of  Alexandria, 
which  opens  its  bosom  on  this  low 
coast,  and  affords  its  safe  haven, 
amidst  all  that  is  drear;  and  barren. 
As  we  have  already  in  our  Magazine 
given  Dr.  Wilde's*  description  of 
Cleopatra's  Needles,  and  his  proposi- 
tion to  remove  one  of  them,  being 
a  ptt  from  the  Pacha,  to  form  a 
military  oi*  naval  monument  in  Lon- 
don, we  shall  say  nothing  further 
here.  Every  thing  about  Alexandria 
exhibits  the  mighty  efforts  which  that 
extraordinary  man  who  now  governs  a 
Urge  portion  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
is  making,  to  render  Egypt  great  and 
powerful,  if  not  happy.  The  latter 
slate  doos  not,  it  seems,  much  trouble 
his  calculations,  for  his  determination 
is  to  ilrive  the  people  into  industry,  and 
sgaiiut  their  inclinations  make  them  bis 
labordinntes  in  attaining  power.  Does 
he  want  manufactories?— he  drives  the 
people  into  his  factory  lofts.  Does  he 
want  to  cowiect  Alexandria  with  the 
Nile? — he  forceshundreda  of  thousands 
to  assemble,  and  they  must  excavate  and 
carry  away  the  soil  without  tools  being 
provided  them,  just  as  the  Hebrews  of 
old  thould  make  bricks  without  being 
■uppUed  with  straw.  Nay,  more — 
dtws  he  want  medical  men  for  his  fleets 
or  military  hospitals  ? — does  he  want 
en^neers,  or  surveyors,  or  ship- 
builders?—he  must  first  catch  them,  and 
then  train  them,  as  we  would  catch  a 
parrot  or  a  bullfinch,  and  then  teach  it 
to  speak  or  pipe.  Observe  the  conse- 
quences of  this  unnatural  and  forced 
attempt  at  making  a  country  great ;  or. 


as  it  may  be  better  said,  of  blowii^up 
into  magnificence  an  ambitious  despot. 

'■■Nearly  all  the  young  men  yon  meat 
are  Ulind  of  an  aye,  g:enera1ly  tiie  right 
one,  and  hare  lo>t  the  index  finger  of  the 
right  band  ;  thi>  act  ofniutilatioa  ii  dona 
by  thrmselvea  to  avoid  tha  conMription. 
I  have  known  tbem,  on  hearing  the  taUyho 
of  ths  CDHKription  officers,  deliberately 
redden  a  pointed  slick  in  the  fire  and 
tliruit  it  into  the  eye.  At  Cairo  a  little 
boy,  not  mors  Ibnn  tan  yean  of  age,  wbo 
worked  in  tbe  gardea  of  the  hotel,  on 
being  informed  by  way  of  joke  that  ths 
officers  of  the  Baiha  were  approacbing, 
ran  moit  heroically  to  a  trowel,  placed  it 
on  his  finger,  while  his  usler,  itill  younger, 
chopped  it  off  with  a  itone  I  He  bore  it 
without  a  murmur,  and  held  it  up  ai  a 
trophy  of  no  ordinary  conquest.  The 
thumb  of  one  of  oar  crew  wa*  still  rew 
from  a  aimilar  operation;  and  what  with 
tbe  effect*  of  the  ophthalmia,  and  the 
terrors  of  tbe  conKription,  there  will  soon 
appear  a  cyclopean  population." 

The    following   is    Mr.    WUde*s 
description  of  Cairo : — 

"  But  we  hailen  to  the  '  queen  of  cities,' 
whole  thousand  domes  and  minarets  are 
now  riting  through  the  viata  of  wid^- 
■prending  palma,  feathery  bananat,  and 
groves  of  carobs  and  acacias.  The  inter- 
vening ground,  of  about  a  mile,  ii  clothed 
with  e  luxuriant  cropof  corn,  intenperaed 
with  grovea  of  limea  and  orange  Ireea,  and 
tbe  rnad,  raised  some  feet  nbore  the  aur- 
Toundini^  level,  to  preaerve  it  bom  the 
inundaiiDn,  is  bordered  by  a  row  of  carob 
and  Bcacisa,  which,  when  full  trrown,  wilt 
much  improve  the  approach.     The  citadel 
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city,  thrown  into  relief  by 
the  black  wall  of  the  Moknttam  mauntaina 
which  rise  behind  it.  Thia  entnuce  to 
the  city  pretants  a  most  animated  scene, 
and  auch  as  can  be  beheld  only  in  tho 
greatest  Ihoroughlara  of  tbe  east;  long 
Ilea  of  cameli;  whole  hareema  of  Asmefi- 
eo/fj)  vtiUd  women,  aeated  cross-legged  on 
their  donkeya,  and  attended  by  their  sabls 
guardiana;  Turkiab  nobles  on  thefr 
magnificent  horaei,  preceded  by  their  pipe- 
bearer,  and  fiillowed  by  a  tribe  ofaerranta; 
Arab  sheykhai  men  of  all  the  different 
nationa  of  Europe,  traveltera  like  our- 
telvea,  or  setllera  in  tbe  land ;  each  in  his 
diS'erent  avocation,  and  mingling  with  the 
ragged,  dirty  Fellah,  and   tha  well-clad 


*  It  has  been  lately  awerted  by  Mr.  Mina,  a  Frenchman,  resident  at  Alanudri^ 
that  Pompey*!  Pillar,  and  Cleopatra's  Needles,  ore  composed  of  attiOciUccDiMt.       IC 
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■oldier,  pui  aai  reptm  ia  andUu  Tsristf, 
iH'  tbnm|(  tamoltuoiuly  to  tUa  narrow 
plei  tiiHl  lead  to  tbe  interior.  Imma- 
diately  oatude  tha  Iowa,  wa  were  ihowa 
thahouHJuvrliLch  KlalMrmuausMinaled. 
Fuiing  a  fsw  bbitow  itraett  wa  yrataolly 
■nirad  at  thi   Babckajah,  ■  bandioms 

Snu-g,  formed,  it  ■•  wid,  in  tba  abape  of 
BpoleoD'i  hat,  Bud  aurrouadmi  by  BcaoBl 
into  wliicb  tha  Nila  ii  Rdmittad  during  tbg 
OTerflow.  Tbs  raiaad  walki  an  oraa- 
mentad  with  *ame  bandaoma  trees,  wbich 
wbCD  foil  growe,  will  form  a  cool  and 
nMj  baau^ul  promenada.  The  attaata 
•re  iridar  and  much  batter  tbaa  tbota  of 
Alexandria  or  Algien;  and  tlie  latlice* 
work  which  coven  tha  window!  ii  light, 
el^ant,  and  taitaful.  Some  fine  ipaci- 
nen*  of  Saraeanic  architactura  preaant 
tlianiMilTaa  in  the  diSsrent  gaUt  and 
aiaaquat;  tha  brown  atone  of  which  tbay 
are  forpied  gire  them  a  HmUre  hue,  to 
Teliere  which,  Arab  taate  baa  painted  tham 
with  red  atripea  and  apota. 

"  The  Tiew  from  tha  top  of  tbe  citadel 
ia  cartainlj'  moat  aplaodid,  and  hare  it  wa* 
that  we  Grat  fait  wa  were  in  the  land  of 
Eg7pt,  for  from  ilaanmmitirefint  beheld 
tha»e  myiterious  monumenti  of  the  pait, 
tbe  pjniniida.  Tboee  of  Oeia,  the  neareit 
and  laigett,  although  nine  milei  diilaat, 
appear  to  ba  not  mora  than  half  a  mile  j 
beyond  them,  tbe  immeou  deaart  mingle* 
wilb  tha  horizon;  and  thoM  of  Snkara 
and  Daihoor  riie  in  tbediilancf,  the  Nile 
winding  by  their  feet ;  behind  lis  the  dark 
Mokaltam  rock*;  be  Death  u*  Cairo,  tba 
hum  and  buttle  of  ita  (houannd  tonguea 
aacending  through  the  (till  air.     Outiiili 
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whitened  modero  lepulchrei,  animated  by 
(he  maoy  band*  of  mourning  friendi, 
bearing  to  their  lait  boms  the  remaini  of 
the  bundreda  who  die  dally  in  thii  vaat 
city.  On  the  other  hand  rite  up  tba 
tomba  of  the  Uamlook  aaollaoa,  crowned 
by  the  fret-work  dome*  of  their  iplen did 
moequp*  and  slender  minaretB.  These 
are  aurrouaded  by  tha  desert,  and  near  to 
them  was  lituatBd  tbe  encampment  of  the 
Mekka  pllgrimaga.  where  three  thousand 
tents  glittered  in  the  sunshine,  aud  up- 
wards of  20,000  persons  of  all  ages  and 
aeiea  ware  congregated  before  their  final 
departnre  for  the  tomb  of  tbe  propheL" 

The  inotquM,  the  bazMra,  the  French 
quarter,  ajid  the  difTerent  palaces,  hoa- 
pitali,  and  foctoriei,  finished  by 
MohanuDed  Alee,  are  described  in  a 
yery  graphic  coanner.  But  we  must 
proceed  to  the  pyramids,  and  it  would 
appear,  from  what  fbllows,  that  to  enter 
a  pyramid  is  a  task  more  fit  for  a  thin 
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wirey  Irishman  that  for  a  fat  and  bnrly 
John  Bull  ;  but  before  he  enter),  *a 

muat  ^ve  hia  picture  of  the  scenery. 

"  We  are  now  upon  the  Tatt  Lyliia 
desert,  the  fertile  plaint  of  Egypt  to  oor 
left,  the  pyramids  of  Geia  beliind  u, 
those  of  Dasboorand  Sukara  Id  frnil,  sal 
raised  a  considerable  height  from  the  Tsh 
ley  of  tha  Nile  ly  a  ledge  of  rock  Ibtt 
runs  parallel  with  the  fertile  lanl 

•'.This  wall  of  rock  it  partly  coTsraJ 
with  the  sand  which,  rising  in  a  crast 
abore  it,  and  in  tone  places  pretea^ag  at 
undulating  surface,  aa  it  bounds  oiet  lbs 
barrier,  gires  it  the  remarkable  appeal- 
ance  of  one  vast  rolling  swell  inddftty 
arreated  in  its  onward  course  to  intiaa 
up  the  land,  which  imiles  beneatli  it  it 
all  the  luxuriance  oF  datura's  rickol 
clothing. 

"  Were  I  to  offer  an  opinion  of  my 
own  I  should  sa^  that  this  rock  ows 
formed  the  encloaure  of  a  Tast  dty  iWl 
extended  all  along  the  plain,  betweea  tba 
pyramids  and  therirer;  and  shoiM  tiy 
wealthy  or  enlerpriaing  trareller  allatBiil 
to  clear  away  tome  of  the  aand  that  bow 


am  alrongly  inclined  to  think,  jodfilf 
from  what  I  taw  at  Sakara.  that  naay 
tomba  and  excavations  would  ha  diK«- 
vered,  at  it  is  more  then  coniactura  Ihtl 
the  catacombt  extend  tbe  whole  leaglh 
of  the  pynnnidt.  It  caay  be  in  sooa 
secret  or  traditionary  knowledge  or  lUi 
kind  that  originatei  the  atory  twd  by  tbs 
Arabs,  of  there  being  n  sublenaBetn  ju- 
sage  all  along  from  tbe  rhamliin  <f 
Sakara  to  the  pyramid  of  Chaops. 


•'  The  whole  of  the  groand  I  now  rods 
over  pretented  a  most  eitrsordinaiy  ipso- 
tacle  ;  for  miles  it  is  literally  strewn  anr 
with  the  tacking  of  the  tombt — remiitl 
of  human  bones  and  of  Ihe  inferior  tti- 
mail,  which  since  tbeir  expotura  to  lifU 
have  become  Intensely  white,  but  uol- 
sively  friable,  crumbling  in  the  fiagati 
qnan title*  of  linen,  pieces  of  bntsa 
mammy  catea,  and  hilt  of  blue  crocktrT 
ware.  The  whole  plain  it  covered  wM 
heapa  of  mbbisb,  like  mote-billi^  thnm 
ap  from  the  tombs,  which  have  bate 
opened  by  tbe  Arab*  for  tbe  Hke  of  ibair 
content*. " 

His  Grst  visit  is  to  the  pyramid  af 
Sackara. 

"  This  pynmid,  though  formed  oo  lbs 
type  of  these  at  Geia  is  somewbit  diSs'- 
ent  in  eitemal  appeaiuc^  beLnf  an** 
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rantlf  coaitruclsd  in  ilcp*.  Gve  of  which 
appear  ■bore  the  inadi,  onch  itep  upwards 
nf  twepiy-Grs  fest  high ;  what  the  real 
eUvalinn  of  thii  pyismid  wei  it  i>  difficult 
to  u;,  H  rbs  entrence  which,  liiia  all  the 
reil,  ii.oa  the  noHb  ■ids,  and  vas  very 
likely  about  the  centre  of  the  mais,  is  now 
MVeral  fest  helow  Che  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding grouod.  The  und  mait  have 
oovered  up  the  greater  part  of  it,  ■«  even 
in  Focock'i  time  there  were  lii  rangei  of 
ttep*,  and  that  wliich  was  above  ground 
in  hit  day,  ii  now  far  below  the  aurface  { 
oitber   tfaii   monument   ha*   aeier   been 


Tlie 


}  thi> 


pyramid  ii  aeldom  made,  aod  the  liole 
which  our  Arab  guide  Alee  pointed  had 
very  much  lbs  look  of  a  fox  earth,  and 
WM  nearly  choked  with  tand,  atone,  and 
mbbtab.  A*  conaideiable  difficulty  ia 
eiperienced  in  paaiing  Ibia  aperture,  the 
Ataba  commenced  stripping  them ael Tea  io 
the  mere  luin  cloth,  and  Alee  talcing  the 
lighta  with  him  contrived  to  get  bi>  thin 
■ioewy  body  into  the  hole,  where  be  re- 
mained with  bit  head  out,  and  the  und 
again  cloaing  round  hi*  neck,  and  aa  b* 
grinnad  to  ms  to  follow,  hi*  bright  eyea, 
■warlby  cunning  face,  and  abaven  pale, 
partook  more  of  the  appearance  of  some 
of  the  inferior  animala  peeping  out  of  their 
holea  thao  the  human  face  divine.  1 
wished  Paulo  to  aocompany  us,  but  the 
calculating'  Malteaa  baring  but  little  of 
Egyptian  entbusiatm  in  him,  staled  his 
wUlingneii  to  remain  outside,  as  be  very 
•erioualy  informed  me,  to  prevent  hyenas 
or  other  wild  beasts  from  rushing  in  upon 
u*  during  our  stay  ;  so,  taking  off  my 
hat,  coat  and  shoes,  I  prepared  to  follow, 
wbicli  1  had  to  do,  not  on  all  fours,  but 
iMckwards,  and  a  la  itrptnl  i  the  sand 
and  dust  getting  into  my  mouth,  and  the 
faest  and  cloaaness  of  the  passage  waa 
nMt  annoying.  Aa  [  was  quite  unused 
to  the  novemeDt,  end  made  but  little  way, 
nj  friend  Alee  gave  me  an  occasional  pull 
by  the  feet  which  considerably  auiaied  my 
ingrns  through  thii  exceeding  narroir 
poiMge,  which  i*  at  an  angle  of  27'i  aimi- 
hr  to  tike  rest  of  ttia  pyramids.  We  ore 
now  in  the  lirit  chamber,  and  the  Arabs 
hsTing  struck  a  light,  which  they  do  vary 
adroitly  with  a  piecs  of  the  dried  pith  of 
the  palm  bnnch,  and  the  usual  Bint  and 
Moal,  it  enabled  ua  to  see  that  we  were  in 
a  very  extensive  ball,  domed,  and  of 
gnalor  comparative  height  than  that  of 
any  other  of  the  pyramids.  This  is  the 
obIv  one  in  which  wood  enten  inlo  the 
composition  1  it  is  used  in  the  roof,  the 
floor  and  udaa  of  the  hall  being  cnt  out  of 
Uw  wUd  rock,  umilat  to  IhoH  at  Qeta, 


Toward  the  aide  opposite  the  entrancei 
and  to  the  right  band,  ia  a  laige  sarco- 
phnf-us  of  polished  aonoroua  granite,  hut 
the  tloor  of  tbia  apartment  is  now  covered, 
for  some  feet,  with  ttonea  and  dirt,  which 
hate  been  taken  from  excavationa  made 
by  aome  one  in  the  eaitern  tide.  The 
roof  of  this  chamber  is  worthy  of  note- 
it  is  not  flat  and  formed  of  large  hlocka  of 
atone  laid  crota-wjiie,  ai  in  all  the  larger 
pyramida,  but  i«  constructed  in  the  man- 
ner of  H  bee-bive  dome  similar  to  that  of 
tho  tomb  of  Agamemnon  at  Mycene,  and 
the  luraulua  of  New  Grange,  in  Ireland; 
where  the  arch  ia  formed  of  lai^e  stones 
laid  But,  each  one  projecting  beyond  that 
underneath,  and  the  whole  crowned  by 
one  large  Sag  at  top;  here,  howeTer, 
altlioutih  the  type  ia  retained,  it  is  some- 
what different  by  wood  being  used,  not  so 
much  to  support  aa  to  close  in  the  centre. 


inclined  to  think  that  the  bt 
atill  seen   in   the   top   of  this  apartment 
'  been  used  but  for  the  purpose  of 
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not  to  keep  up  the  uof.  Ha  no  wood  could 
be  sufficiently  strong  to  sualiiio  such  a  vast 
weight  as  the  upper  part  of  this  enormous 
Diiiss.  I  throw  this  out,  however,  more 
AS  n  hint  to  future  eiplorers,  who  would 
do  well  to  eiamiae  it  more  carefully  than 
my  time  permitted.  Prom  tbi^  hall  the 
guides  led  me  to  a  low  narrow  gallery, 
that  descended  at  an  angle  greater  than 
that  of  the  external  passage  to  three  small 
chambers,  the  door-ivays  of  which  were 
beautifully  adorned  with  flowersaud  other 
ornamenta,  and  the  walls  covered  with 
hieroglyphics.  Those  cbambcra  were  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  faced  with 
atones  similar  in  every  reipect  to  that  I 
have  already  deacrihed  in  the  adjacent 
tombs.  They  must  he  at  least  100  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  ground  outside,  and 
are  of  exceeding  elegance  of  design  and 
execution,  but  tbey  are  now  nearly  choked 
up  with  stones  and  rubbish,  and  their  wall* 
and  roofs  in  aeveral  places  pulled  down  la 
search  for  treasure,  &c.,  the  Arabs  say  by 
the  French  some  time  ego.  The  pasaaga 
leading  to  them  waa  the  moat  difficult  to 
get  through  1  ever  experienced,  ae  my 
torn  clothes  and  bruised  person  could 
attest :  and  when  I  had  seen  every  thing, 
and  crept  every  where  I  could,  and  was 
once  more  in  the  light  of  day,  I  do  not 
think  [  aver  felt  the  refreshment  of  « 
drink  of  had  water,  and  the  delights  of 
fresh   air  so  much  M  after  that  hoar^ 

Mr.  Wildes'i  opinion  'a,  dutt  Ifoo* 
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phis,  the  ancient  capital  of  ^7pt,  ex- 
tended in  a  long  line  on  the  bound&rj 
of  the  deeert,  ita  southern  end  termi- 
nated by  the  pyramids  of  Sackara,  ita 
northern  bj  those  of  Geza.  What  tyie 
terrainationato  a  city — human  ambition 
and  magnificence  have  never  since 
attempted  any  tbin^  that  could  stand 
in  comparison.  Mr.  Wi!de  thus  dc- 
Mrlbea  his  hazardous  ascent  of  tbo 
•econd  highest,  and  largest  of  the 
pyramids  of  Geza ; — 

"  I  eegaged  two  of  the  Arnbl  to  cooduct 
me  to  (he  auminit  of  the  pyramid.  My 
object  was  explained  to  ihem  b;  an  inter' 
preteTj  but  whether  fraia  not  undentand- 
ing  it,  or  their  luppoung  that  I  had  fomied 
one  of  Iho  party,  which  had  been  already 
on  Ihe  morv  accessible  one  of  Chcopa.anf 
niahed  lo  attempt  the  wcond,  J  knaw  nnt, 
but  off  we  set,  (he  men  leading  lavaids  the 
second  pyramid,  and  crying  out  ■  harecm 
Belioni,'  at  the  foot  of  which,  near  the 
ctsletn  comer,  ne  presently  Btoad.  This 
syrmmidi  supposed  to  hare  been  erected  by 
Chephreaes,  it  will  Ite  recollected,  wu 
originally  somewhat  lower  than  tlie  neigh- 
bouring one  or  Ciieopi;  but  iL  ta  now 
nearly  of  the  ume  height,  ai  it  atood  upon 
higher  ground  :  and  Ihe  coaling,  or  outer 
layer  of  Btonea  is  perfect  for  about  one  hun- 
dred'^uid  forty  feet  bclew  (he  lop,  which  ia 
nearly  as  complete  now  aa  when  it  origi- 
nally ended  in  an  apex  of  a  aingle  atone. 
I  was  totally  unaware  of  the  dilGculty  and 
danger  of  this  ascent,  and  of  its  having  been 
undertaken  by  but  five  or  tii  travcUen  of 
lata  years;  the  natives  thcmaclvet  never 
scaling  it  but  for  some  reward.  Had  I 
been  acijuBinled  with  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered.  I  much  doubt  whether  my 
entbuaiam  would  have  induced  me  to  ven- 
ture up. 

'•  This,  like  (ha  others,  was  first  huih  in 
steps,  or  cDurees  of  enormous  atones,  each 
raw  placed  the  breadth  of  itself  within  the 
course  beneath.  Some  stoaes  in  the  base 
of  this  pyramid  are  larger  than  those  of 
Cheops,  and  from  four  (o  five  feel  in  depth, 
so  that  we  had  to  clamber  over  (hem  on 
our  hands  ;  but  in  this,  1  was  asuited  by 
Ihe  guide!,  one  an  old  man,  the  other  about 
forty,  both  of  a  mould,  which  tor  conihina- 
tion  of  strength  and  agility,  I  do  not  think 
1  ever  saw  aurpasaed.  We  soon  turned  to 
the  north,  and  hnally  reached  the  outer 
oaung  on  the  weat  aide.  All  this  wis 
very  laborious  to  be  sure,  though  not  very 
dangerous  ;  but  here  wu  ui  oliatacle  (hat 
I  knew  not  how  (hey  themselves  could  sur- 
mount, much  leas  how  1  could  possibly 
msster;  foraboveourheads jutted oudike 
an  Wit,  or  coping,  the  lower  stones  of  the 


coating  which  still  remain,  sni  r^i  ■ 
smoo(h  polished  aurtace.  As  eooulRible 
precaution  wu  neeewry,  the  men  msde 
me  take  off  my  hat,  coat,  and  shoes,  it  thii 
place  ;  the  younger  then  placed  hii  lued 
and  enlended  hands  against  the  projcdiiig 
edge  of  the  lower  stone,  which  lescfaHl  to 
above  his  chin  :  and  (he  elder,  (aking  tat 
in  bit  arms,  as  I  would  a  child,  pUced  m] 
feet  on  the  other's  shoulder,  sod  my  bod; 
flat  on  (he  smoo(h  surface  of  (he  stnue  i  in 
this  poiilion  we  formed  an  sngte  with  cwh 
other,  and  here  I  remuned  for  upwanlt  sf 


twoi 


I,  till  tl 


J  „, ofher  means  contrived  to  gst 

over  the  projection,  when  creeping  slwg 
the  line  of  juuction  of  the  caaing,  he  look 
my  hands,  drew  me  up  to  where  he  "» 
above  me,  and  (hen  let(iDg  down  hii  gi^ 
die,  asais(ed  to  mount  up  the  younger,  but 
leaa  active,  and  less  daring  climber  of  (be 
two.  We  (hen  proceeded  much  «i  fill' 
lows  :_One  of  them  got  on  (he  Aoulihn 
of  (he  other,  and  so  gained  (ha  jwnin;  of 
the  stone  above,  which  wis  oden  five  Icel 
asunder;  the  upper  man  (hen  helped  Bi 
in  a  limihir  action,  while  the  lower  pndttd 
me  up  by  Ihe  feet  Having  guned  tliis 
row,  we  had  often  to  creep  for  some  wil 
along  the  joining,  (o  where  another  oppo^ 
(unity  of  ascending  was  offorded.  In  (kit 
way  we  proceeded  to  the  aummil,  and  sooie 
idea  may  be  formed  of  my  feelings,  "Im 
il  is  recollected,  (hat  all  these  stonaof  nxi 
a  span  are  highly  polished,  are  let  st  s» 
angle  less  than  45',  and  ihal  Ihe  pliMS  ■« 
had  to  grip  with  our  honda  and  feet,  "" 
often  no(  two  inches  wide,  and  theirhdglil 
above  the  ground  upwards  of  fourhuadrM 
feet ;  a  single  alip  of  Ihe  foot,  or  a  digkl 
gust  of  (rind,  and,  from  our  positiwi,  "* 
must  all  three  have  been  dashed  to  itoiH 
long  before  reaching  the  groimd.  Oa 
gaining  the  (op,  my  guide*  gave  vent  la 
sundry  demonstrations  of  satiafacUon,  (^ 
ping  me  on  the  back,  patting  my  hetsi 
kisMugmy  hands, and  utlerrng  alow gni^ 
which  presently  rose  into  the  moreaudiW*. 
and  to  my  ear*,  lest  mu«cal  cry  of '  Iw*' 
sheser  trom  all  (his  I  begsn  (o  sUtpeeltM 
something  wonderful  had  been  icfaie^' 
and  aome  idea  of  my  peiiknis  sitoiwoa 
broke  upon  me,  as  1  saw  some  of  »! 
friends  beneath  waving  their  hols,  snd  look- 
ing up  wilh  aitonishmenl,  aswesatpMO^ 
upon  (he  lop,  which  is  not  more  ibaa  Bl 
feot  aquare  ;  the  apei  slone  it  off,  sod  * 


if  four 


its" 


the  centre,  whicl 

Bod  leant  to  the  eastward. 

that  human  hands  could  bare  [vised  it  &» 
from  ita  bed,  on  account  of  itt  lise.  •" 
the  confined  space  (hey  would  have  (o  wort 
on.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  lop  "* 
siruck  with  lightning,  and  the  piaiiM  »"* 
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altered  bj  it.  The  threa  of  ui  hsd  juit 
room  to  lit  upon  tbe  plue.  I  saw  two  or 
three  namei  KrUcfaed  upon  the  central 
lUb,  to  which  ot  course  I  ^dded  nij  own, 
■nd  collected  lome  bonea  ot  the  jertiil. 
which  la;  scattered  about,  as  a  memento. 
At  Brit,  J  imagined  these  might  have  heea 
carried  up  by  hawks,  but  I  soon  heard  the 
animals  squeeling  under  nhere  I  sat.  I 
could  DOt' discover  the  Arabic  inicrip- 
tion  mentioned  \>y  WilLinson,  on  anj'  of 
tbe  atones;  but  I  had  far  more  interesting 
U)d  abioriung  objects  to  meet  mj  atten- 
tion, for  the  grandeur  and  extent  of  the 
picture  that  now  presented  ibeir  from  this 
giddy  height,  was  almost  aa  intoxicating  as 
the  ascent  Ihad  Juet completed.  Around 
tne  lay  the  vast  plain  of  interminable  Band, 
that  marked  the  Lybian  and  Arrima 
deserts,  the  tcorching.  echoless  nildcmesi 
which  mingled  with  the  dear  blue  of  the 
attnoiphere  at  the  horiion.  In  a  sloping 
vale,  bounded  by  massive  rocks,  the  un- 
varied hue  or  bsErenness  was  enlivened  by 
what  appeared  to  me  a  narron  silver  ribbon, 
that  wound  its  tortuous  course  Tor  miles 
•nd  miles,  ai  it  seemed  lo  rise  out  of  the 

te:tion  of  sand  and  iky  above,  and  was 
to  vision  aa  it  sunk  into  it  in  a  aimiUr 
maniKT  betow.  Iti  banks  were  green  and 
Yerdant,  with  the  richeat  foliage,  and 
groves  of  waring  palms  nera  non  and  theD 
relieied  by  the  gleam  of  noon-day  light, 
that  glanced  from  the  snow-white  minaret, 
or  the  stately  dome  of  a  marabut,  Tbii 
ribbon  was  the  rivet  Nile — ita  banks  the 


One  of  the  most  curious  circum- 
■tancea  connected  with  this  description, 
is  tbe  existence  of  a  burrow  of  jerbils, 
commonly  called  Jerboas,  a  species  of 
desert  rat,  living  on  the  top  of  this 
pyramid.  The  ambitious  little  rogues, 
wbat  brought  them — what  keeps  them 
riiere — are  they  doing  penance,  like 
Simon  Stjlitea,  for  their  past  sins, 
dwelling  thus  in  "heavenly  pensive 
contemplation  ?"  Or  is  it  a  Purgatory 
for  the  gnawing  nasty  vermin,  that 
would  rise  to  eminence  here  below  ? 
had  our  Doctor  seen  any  of  these 
peoitential  thin^.  he.  no  doubt,  would 
have  recognized  some  Irish  lay  and 
ecclesiastic  rata,  who,  instead  _  of 
eigojing  loaves  and  fishes,  are  pining 
for  their  sins  on  spiders  and  beetles— 
-we  fully  expect  that  Dean  Harlot,  or 
Barrister  Castle-hack-it,  will  eiyoy 
dry  lodpngs  yet  on  the  summit  of  the 
Pyramid  of  Cephrenes.  Mr.  Wilde's 
observations'  respecting  the  climate,  the 
diaeues,   the   hospitals   and    lunatio 
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asylums  of  Egypt,  are  well  worthy  of 
perusal ;  and  show  that,  he  has  looked 
around  him  not  only  with  the  under- 
standing of  a  nalurriiflt,|but  the  tact  of 
a  medical  practitioner,  and  we  rise  from 
the  perusal  of  what  be  writes  on  this 
country  with  a  feeling  of  regret  that, 
with  all  bis  capabilities,  his  sphere  of 
observation  was  so  limited,  and  hisatay 
so  short. 

Mr.  Wilde  leaves  Egypt  ^i'^^'^'S'' 
opinion  of  Mohammad  Alee's character, 
and  the  wonders  Ae  has  wrought  there. 
And  certainly  be  kcu  done  great  things, 
and  quitein  the  hot-bed  style,  till  heiiaa 
forced  on  national  prosperity  at  a  rapid 
rate,  and  on  a  stupendous  scale.  The 
following  is  but  a  part  of  what  this 
Albanian  has  done,  who  was  once  sold 
stave  in  one  of  the  markets  of  that 
country,  over   which  he  magnificently 

"  One  of  the  first  nets  of  Mohammad 
Alee  was  to  invite  artizana  and  manuho. 
tureistocomeandseltleio  the  country;  end 
he  shortly  afterwards  procured  engineers 
from  several  lonntries  of  Europs,  to  ex- 
plore the  different  parti  of  hta  dominions. 
But  he  did  n  graatBr  work  than  even  this, 
he  sent,  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  a 
numUer  of  Egyptian  lays  to  Europe,  to  be 
instructed  in  the  different  art!  and 
iciencei,  many  of  whom  were  educated  in 
JQritlsh  universities,  and  are  now  teachers 
in  their  owu.  He  cauied  a  vast  number 
of  his  people  lobe  collected  and  instructed 
in  the  different  trades  ntcesMry  to  mora 
nccotnpliihsd  nations.  He  erected  dock- 
yards, nrtennla,  and  mnnufactorie*,  that 
have  not  only  given  tnploi/ment  but  iToda 
to  many  Ihoniands  that  heretofore  knew 
bat  the  handling  of  a  mattock,  or  a  yatha- 

»  Not  contented  with  having  educated 
them  in  other  countries,  he  erected  and 
endowed  polytechnic  and  miliUiy  schools, 
with  colleges  of  law,  physic,  divinity,  and 
belles-lettres  i  in  these  he  ^:lotho^  main- 
tains, and  payi  several  hundred  boys, 
though  lueh  had,  at  first,  to  be  dragged 
by  the  kidnapping  conscription  officen 
from  the  filth  of  mud  hovels,  the  ragged. 
neii  of  a  torn  bine  ihirt,  the  pains  of 
hunger,  or  the  fare  of  bad  benns  and 
dowrah  bread,  and  the  more  pleaiing  tailc 
of  railing  water  in  a  bucket  from  the 
Nile,  BndremBioinginailatBoftlie  moit 
blissful  ignorance,  to  receive  the  blesimgs 
of  education. 

"He  has  also  introduced  and  established 
the  cotton  trade  in  Egypt;  a  commerca 
particularly  vail  suited  to  that  Gauntry. 
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He  hu,  it  it  trat.  nmde  *  dsmiDd  of  loU 
dian  tbiit  th*  popslatioD  of  Egypt  cannot 
afford  J  but  Ifaata  ha  hai  wuhed,  •tiiii'edi 
dotfaid,  diidplined,>Di(  annadilika  Earo- 

Ctat.  Ha  luu,  since  1627,  \iy  natira 
nde,  rnrniibedi  armad  apd  ronnnad  a 
savf  littla  inrerior  to  any  ia  Earopa.  Ha 
ha*  canaad  a  toteratioa  of  leligiom  opi- 
nioD  anknoivn  in  bd^  othei  Mohammadan 
country,  and  hai  effordsd  protection  even 
to  tht  poor  daapiwd  Jew,  Not  only  by 
the  afforta  of  government,  liut  in  hii  own 
booaahold,  and  in  hia  own  penoa,  haa  thii 
peat  Tafornier  commanded  the  work  of 
improremspt.  He  Iwa  dona  away  with 
the  Iiaream  attendant  on  an  Eutarn 
prinee.  Hi*  houiahold  eieacd*  but  littla 
thatora  Baropeio  oobla,  and  his  cbildren 
ara  inalructed  ia  polita  litentuM  and 
■ecompluhinenta,  by  an  EnRliab  bidy  of 
tha  Mathodiat  conneaion.  With  a  moile- 
ratioa  in  eipandilura  nowbara  to  ba  foood 
in  the  court  of  a  peraon  of  aimiJar  rank ; 
with  a  frogality  and  lemparanca  of  habit 
Bavar  be  rare  exhibited  in  an  EMtern 
prince,  Uobamautd  Alee  ia  perbapa  at  a 
goTarnor  batter  acquaintad  with  all  the 
different  detail*  ol  hi*  kingdom  than  any 
other  ruler  in  exiatence." 

Mr.  Wilde,  after  aHowing  that 
MohamiuAdhas  over- taxed  the  country, 
and  that  hia  military  conscriptions  have 
created  rouery  to  a  large  exent ;  yet 
holda  that  hU  good  overbalances  hia 
tvil,  and  that  he  has  placed  Egypt  and 
Palestine  in  that  position  from  whence 
theynevercanreturn  to  their  former  de- 
generate state.  ThenextBhoreatwhich 
our  traveller  debarka,  is  the  coast  of 
Caramania.  A  country  which,  as  he 
says,  for  mountun  wood  and  water, 
forest  glades  and  amiling  valea,  snowy 
peaks  and  grasey  knolls,  is  only  to  be 

S nailed  amongst  the  seenery  of  Switz- 
:and.  At  Telmesjius,  of  which  he 
gives  a  very  interesting  account,  there 
are  remains  of  tombs,  perhaps  not  to 
be  equalled,  except  at  Petra ;  and  a 
theatre,  which,  tor  its  position  and 
wonderful  preservation,  is  well  worthy 
of  notice,— but  ne  must  leave  this 
beautiful  CDMt,  and  also  the  Island  of 
Rhodes,  and  proceed  to  Tyre.  There 
Mr.  Wilde  spent  some  time  very  pro- 
fitably, and  beaides,  fixing  the  topogr^ 
ehy  of  ancient  or  PalE-Tyrua,  and 
ringine  to  our  mind  much  scriptural 
knowledge  on  the  connexion  between 
this  great  commercial  mart  and  God's 
chosen  people,  he  gives  some  precise  and 
interestmg  information,  for  which  hia 
preriotu  atodies  at  a  naturalist  badfittMl 


him,  oonoerning  the  peculiar  prodnot 
of  Tyre — her  far  famed  purple  dye. 

"  While  examining  the  ramalo*  alo^ 
the  sborea  of  this  hnrboar,  I  fonnd  a  ana- 
ber  of  round  bole*  cut  in  the  aolid  aand- 
■loBa  rock,  varying  in  aiiafroin  (batoTaa 
ordinary  metal  pot  to  that  oTa  great  boOar. 
Many  of  th«*a  hole*  were  aaven  feet  «ii 
inehw  in  diameter,  by  eight  feat  deep; 
othan  were  larger  and  aome  were  vary 
nnall.  They  were  perfactly  inooth  ia 
the  ioiide,  and  many  of  tbem  vera  abapcd 
exactly  like  a  modern  iron  pot,  broad  aad 
Sat  at  the  bottom  and  narrowiog  towarda 
the  top,  Some  were  found  detecbad,  and 
othenina  cluiter;  when  the  latter  oc- 
curred, two  or  three  of  the  bole*  were 
CDDneetedbyanarToia  channel  cut  I hromb 
the  stone  about  a  foot  deep.  Many  at 
tbew  mervoln  were  filled  with  a  breccia 
of  ■belli,  anch  a*  are  rapreaented  in  the 
accompanying  plate  of  tlie  appendix.  In 
other  places,  where  the  pou  nvera  empty, 
Ihi*  breccia  lay  in  heap*  in  the  neighboar- 
hood.  as  wall  as  along  the  ibore  of  tht* 
part  of  the  proinaula, 

"  It  inilantly  struck  na  oa  seeing  thMa 
apartaraa,  that  thay  were  the  vat*  or  nor- 
tan  in  which  was  manufactured  tba 
Tyrian  dye.  I  am  confirmed  in  this  opi- 
nion by  the  feet,  tbnt  the  ipeeiea  of  iball 
discovered  In  this  breccia,  eorre^ianda 
exactly  with  that  deaeribed  by  tbe  old 
authors,  aa  that  from  which  the  cotoar 
wai  extracted,  and  from  which  a  purple 
dye  can  be  oblaiaed  even  at  the  preaaat 
day,  and  it  ia  acknowledged  as  auch  by 
modern  natuialista. 

■'  Although  1  broke  up  large  quantities 
of  theta  masset,  in  do  instance  coold  I 
find  a  lingle  unbroken  apeciman,  nhich  I 
certainly  would  have  Fouod  had  tfaey  beea 
rolled  ia  from  the  aeo,  or  were  in  a  fotiiU 
iied  state.  I  picked  up  one  of  tbe  recvnt 
■belli  upon  the  ibore,  which  correapood* 
in  every  rnpoct  withjboee  formed  in  tbe 
coDglomernte.  The  itonea  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  place  were  covered  with  large 
SerpuliE. 

"  Tbe  binding  material  of  this  mnaa  is 
lima  and  a  trace  of  atrontian  ;  and  tbe  only 
aubstance  found  in  concectioa  with  tbem 
are  a  few  pebbles.  This  anbatance  is  of 
great  weight,  and  adamaniine  hardneas, 
and  ia  of  the  same  chlracler  as  the  petri- 
fied strand  which  I  hnva  already  maa- 
tioned  as  existing  at  Rhodes,  and  ia 
Karamania.  Now,  it  seem*  to  na  man 
thnn  probable,  that  tb*  shells  were  ook- 
Ucted  into  tbea*  bolaa,  or,  as  they  might 
be  mora  properly  called,  mortars,  in  wUch 
tbey  ware  pounded  for  the  pnrpaae  of 
MbactiBg  Ckhu  tbtn  tiw  jnioa  vluch  (ha 
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. J  and,  in  this  opinion  I 

■m  bona  ont  bf  Flinf  the  aaturalisl,  who 
Mfi,  that  'when  the  Tjriani  light  upon 
any  grsBt  pnrplta,  tbsy  take  ^  Eih  gut 
or  the  ihall*  to  get  tha  blood,  but  the 
laaaer  thay  preti  ami  grinditi  ctriain  nilk, 
and  no  gather  that  lich  hamoiir  which 
iaauath  Crom  tham.' " 

Mr.  Wilde  brooght  home  aome  of 
the  shell  oonglomerate  thus  faftrdened 
into  atone,  at  deiue  aai  dorable  aa 
Durble,  by  the  action  of  the  Medi- 
ten-aoein  waters.  Our  traveller 
menUont  with  surprise  this  cementii^ 
quality  of  the  Levant  8e&,  and  has 
noticed  it  at  Telmessuj  and  elsewhere; 
but  he  need  not  have  gone  bo  far  to 
fiod  this  peculiar  effect  of  lea-water. 
The  shore*  of  Ireland  will  present 
many  such  instances  of  cemented  gravel; 
let  him  but  inspect  tha  gravel  basic 
extendiog  from  Salthill  to  Kingstown, 
and  he  will  find  such  speoimenB  of 
gr&vel  turned  into  a  breccia.  There 
M  onotW  interesting  subject  which 
Mr.  Wilde  hai  touched  on>  while 
describing  Tyre,  namely,  the  rise  of  the 
Hediterrauean : — 

'■  Tba  mallneit  of  the  peninsula  ccm- 
pirad  with   tba   probable  eilent    of  tba 

mtcicnt    city tbe    aubmerged    reef,    or 

•ndcDt  pier,  running  nortfa  and  south  on 
both  rides  of  it— the  ruins  which  I  h*T« 
painted  out  at  the  southern  axtrsmitj,  and 
tba  ancUut  (own  wall  now  stunding  in  tba 
water  at  the  landing-place,  all  afford  con- 
dndva  proof  of  ibe  sea  having  risen  at  this 
point  many  fact  above  its  ancient  level. 
But  bas  the  Mediterranean  generally 
risen  r  To  decide  this  point  geologists 
have  prindpslly  confined  ibeir  observations 
ud  reasonings  to  the  celebrated  tenipteof 
Seiapis,  in  ibe  bay  of  Bail,  on  which 
much  has  been  already  written  ;  but  the 
prevalence  of  earthquakes,  and  Ibe  eon- 
tinued  voleanic  action  goin^  forward  diere, 
preveals  a  fair  analogy  being  established 
iritb  it  and  other  parts  of  tbe  Mcditer- 

«  Ciiinmaodng  at  the  gulf  of  Glancus, 
I  have  pointed  out  tombs,  and  iha  wdlt  of 
Ilia  dty  of  Telroessus,  now  luirounded  by 
tntc*,  of  which  no  doubt  can  eiist,  that 
they  originally  Blood  on  dry  land.  FoUow- 
IDE  the  coast  eastward,  we  come  to  the 
kbod  of  Eakara,  of  which  CapMin  Beao- 
fort  MHlas ;  ibst  it  is  remarkable  that  in 
,oin«  pkces  three  or  four  of  the  lower 
.ttpt  (of  booses)  and  even  tbe  founds- 
tfam  of  walk  are  now  benasth  tbe  sur&ce 
Of  Oa  mm.    At  JopP*  I  *>"•  ***7 


reason  to  believe  that  tha  andant  eothon 
has  been  partly  submerged ;  and  in  this 
state  are  also  part  oF  the  ruins  of  Ceiaraa. 
At  Caipha  I  found  the  remains  of  a  very 
antique  building,  which  had  been  probably 
a  temple,  partly  covered  with  water  at  its 
base.  At  Beyroutweseeatoweratanding 
in  the  water ;  and  at  Tyre  there  call  be  no 
doubt  upon  the  subject,  for  there  the  ruins 
are  seen  below  the  surface.  Here  I  must 
refer  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pro- 
phedei  not  only  with  regard  to  Tyre,  but 
meatloned  in  tbe  whole  of  Scripture,  ihow. 
ing  not  merely  tbe  literal  fulGlmeot  of 
every  sentence  spoken  against  it,  but 
accounting  for  whg  Tyre  is  now  sub- 
merged. Among  tbe  many  awAil  predlc* 
tions  of  tbe  doom  of  this  city,  it  ii  tbu* 
stated  by  Etekiel  In  die  2eth  cbnp.  I9tfa 
and  20th  venes,  ■  For  thus  saitb  the  Lord 
God,  wbm  I  shall  maks  thee  a  desolate 
ci^,  like  the  cities  that  are  not  inbabitad  | 
wAsn  /  ihall  bring  up  lie  dtep  npon  Use, 
and  greet  water*  ekall  cover  thdt." 

Now,  this  rise  of  the  sea,  or  sinlcing 
of  the  land — and  we  are  dispoeed  to 
conclude  that  it  is  the  latter— is  not 
confined  to  the  MeiUterraneas.  All 
around  the  coast  of  Ireland,  especially 
on  the  western  shores,  there  are  mam- 
fest  evidences  of  tbe  same  phenomena. 
Bogs  are  foundbelow  high  water  mark, 
and  sometimes  in  places  always  now 
under  water.  In  Blacksod  bay  the 
roots  of  trees  are  seen  at  the  bottom, 
when  the  unrufBed  surface  permits 
you  to  looli  down  though  tba 
translucent  waters.  Archdeacon  Vec- 
sohoyle,  in  his  valuable  treatise  on 
the  geology  of  the  Western  coasti 
aclcnowledges  this  fact  and  near  a 
century  ago,  Borlace,  in  a  p^er  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  men- 
tions tbe  same  thing  as  occurring  on 
the  cos«t  of  Cornwall.  We  confess 
that  we  have  our  theory  on  this  sub- 
ject, with  which  we  may  < 
the   world   on   some   other   i 

Mr.  W.treatslargelyoftheholycity. 
During  his  stay  at  Jerusalem  he  spent 
almost  his  whole  time,  and  gave  tha 
full  activity  of  mind  and  body  to  the 
investigation  of  iU  topography ;  and 
in  this  respect  we  deem  he  has  done 
more  than  any  traveller  eIdcc  Clarke  i 
and  while  differing  with  that  distin- 
guished man,  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose   that  he  does  so  upon  good 

Kounds ;  for  it  would  appear  that  the 
imed  Cambridge  Fellow,  though  he 
%rote  largely,  cSd  not  g^ve  himself 
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time,  nor  take  the  right  method  for 
accurate  investigation ;  for  there  U 
good  reoMn  to  believe  his  ita;  was 
not  altogether  forty-eight  hours,  and 
that  the  notes  he  took  of  this  cursoir 
inapecUon  were  worked  out  into  ampli- 
tude eleven  jears  afterwarda.  We 
cannot  venture,  without  a  map,  to  show 
fiillywhereand  how  Clarke  and  our  tra- 
vellerdifTer.  Clarke  asserts  that  Mount 
Zion  was  outsidethe  present  walls,  and 
is  that  now  called  the  Mount  of  Offence, 
standing  due  south  of  the  present  citv. 
In  fact,  if  Clarke  be  nght,  Wilde  is 
auite  wrong,  and  vice  vena  ;  and  this 
discrepancj  places  in  dispute  the  whole 
ancient  topograph;.  There  is  some- 
thing interesting  in  the  following : — 

"  Haiing  endeavoured  to  annrar  the 
objccUom  u  to  the  litt  of  the  Mpulchi^ 
I  fiad  it  (till  further  necessary  to  remove 
•ome  popular  or  'vulgar  crron'  upon  thii 
subject.  It  is  generallj  tappMed  that 
Cslviry  or  Golgotha  (•rbich  are  lyno- 
nymous)  was  a  mount  or  a  coniidenble 
bill.  Tfaii  miiuke  ii  common  to  most 
authcrt,  and  ii  one  into  vrhicb  Gibboa 
himaelf  hu  fallen ;  but  there  ii  no  scrip- 
torsl  warrant  for  lucb  a  luppoiition.  It 
inaj,  however,  have  been  a  >mRll  eievalion 
or  mound  of  some  Bneenfeet  high,  placed 
in  tbe  natural  valley  that  surrounded  the 
outer  walL  Agun,  olhen  tuppoae  it  to 
have  been  ■  place  of  public  execution  and 
a  common  grave-yard,  and  tbii  opinion 
they  rcMoo  lbs  word  yi^kyiA  Golgotha,  and 
translate  it  '  tbe  plus  ofikulli.'  or'ofa 
akuU.'  Now  if  this  suppodlron  be  correct^ 
bit  not  u  likely  that  tbe  evangeliiU  would 
have  mentioned  it  at  a  place  of  exccudon 
(or  a*  some  writers  liava  been  pleased  to 
callit,a'g>itowi')aaapbueof  ■■kulls?' 

1^"  A  learned  coreeipondeot  of  the  Edin- 
burgh  Stvitw  has  thrown  coniidenble 
light  upon  Ibe  meaning  of  fhe  word 
Golgotha ;  but  he,  too,  fallt  into  the  mis- 
take of  making  it  a  place  of  public  burial, 
'the  place  of  the  skiillsor  men,'  giving  to 
the  word  ir^K  Adam,  the  general  appella- 
tion of  men  or  mankind,  and  not  tbe  proper 
Dame  of  our  first  parent,  The  monks  and 
guardiani  of  tbe  Holy  Sepulcbr*  point  out 
a  place  in  the  cleft  of  the  rock,  beside  tba 
croM,  where  tbey  lay  the  skull  of  Adam 
was  ditcoveied  at  tbe  time  of  tbe  crud- 
fiiion ;  and  they  gnvely  attert  that  tlie 
fitbsr  of  mankind  had  bimself  interred 
there,  in  order  ibat  his  fwaea  might  be 
sprinkled  with  tbe  blooJ  of  our  Saviour  I 
Guch  is  tbe  absurd  tale  related  by  Epipb. 
■niuB,    and    retailed  by  tbe  fHara  to  all 

devout  pilgrim*. 


"  But  this  place  appears  to  have  had  an 
eariier  date  than  tbe  traditioa  of  monks 
and  fslhen,  and  iu  eiiilancs  i*  believed  by 
both  Jews  and  Mooslima,and  iimentioDed 
in  the  worki  of  the  latter.  Now  it  is 
probable  that  this  spot  in  tbe  trtocboutode 
the  walls  (and  if  the  tradition  conocniing 
it  existed  from  an  early  dale,  it  would  ba 
a  reason  for  its  not  being  included  in  the 
city,)  was  called  the  place  of  tke  thull,  or 
a*  St.  Luke  vrrites;  'niiJ  irt  ivuJit  iW 
v«i  rt^n  rtw  mmtJVfUrH  MfM^t*^^aad   wfaeo 

they  were  come  to  a  place  called  SctrLL  ;* 
a  proper  oams  denoting,  not  a  burial 
ground  or  a  place  of  execution,  bat  a  spot 
to  whidi  a  certain  tradition  was  attadicd  ; 
and  so  the  word  Golgotha  and  tbe  skull 
of  Adam  appetu'  to  be  the  same,  ■  But 
near  tbe  fonner,'  says  tbe  Reviewer,  '  wai 
the  tomb  of  Christ,  according  to  Sciiptinc : 
therefore  it  was  near  the  latter ;  that  h, 
where  it  has  always  been  placed.'  And 
thi)  is  the  more  likely  to  be  comet ,  as  tba 
Greek  and  Latin  priests  themielvea  an 
totally  unacquainted  with  tbe  origin  of  this 
tradition,  and  know  nothing  wbatertr  of 
tba  true  meaning  of  the  nair.^  given  la  tbe 
place  thown  as  the  repodtory  of  Adam'a 
akulL" 


Our  author,  with  the  a 
Em  excellent  map,  asugna  the  respective 
bounds  of  the  aticient  city ;  the  modem 
town ;  and  the  prophetical  metropolis  of 
the  restored  people  of  God,  as  laid 
down  hy  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  &c.  Ac 
We  certainly  have  lunr,  since  reading 
Mr.  Wilde's  work,  a  clearer  knowledfFe 
of  Jenisalcm  and  its  environs  than  we 
ever  had  before.  And  should  like, 
were  space  allowed,  to  extract  what  he 
says  about  the  ancient  city  wall,  that 
crowns  the  western  verjfe  of  the  city, 
and  hangs  over  the  Valley  of  Jehosa- 
phat ;  BO  massive,  that  even  Titus  would 
not  or  could  not  overtui^  it ;  and  whose 
blocks  of  hewn  marble  are  from  2Q  to  24 
feet  long  hy  six  feet  square.  Some 
similarity,  says  Mr.  Wilde,  to  this 
enormous  work  is  found  in  ttte 
Pelasgic  walls  of  Italy,  at  Volterra, 
Lodi,  and  Cortona.  But  in  no  part  of 
Greece  has  he  met  stones  of  rach 
dimensions.  This  remnant  of  ancient 
Zion   is   held   by   the   Jews  in   great 


"  I  never  visited  this  spot  that  I  dki  not 
find  it  occupied  by  some  of  tbe  Israeliui. 
At  all  hours,  late  and  early,  there  wee* 
they  to  be  found  i  some  nltiog  and  rockiiy 
backwards  and  fbrwards,  praying  In  a  low, 
waiting  lone,  tiMir  fiues  tuned  towardi 
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the  cart ;  othen  standing  motionteu,  and 
gmiing  iiMatij  upon  the  tolid  wall,  their 
arms  deToulIf  cro<scd  upon  their  breast 
and  tear  chasing  tear  down  the  check  of 
mnn;  ■  uWiir-bearded  patriarch  i  otherm 
whispering  into  its  crevices,  ot  kisung  ila 
ucred  stanes.  For  Judah  mourneth  ;  all 
her  gates  are  deaolate;  her  prieati  ugh, 
her  Tirgim  we  afflicted,  and  the  la  in 
bitterness.'  (Lain.  i.  4.)  Tlie  question 
of  Sanballat  rose  to  my  lips,  <  what  do 
tbcae  feeble  Jews?  wiU  Ihey  r«i»e  the 
■tonei  out  of  the  heaps  of  nihbish  which 
are  burnt.'  (Neh.  iv.  2.)  But  the  roice 
of  tba  Psalmist  amweted  mt,  '  Thou  shalt 
ariae,  and  ha^e  marcjr  upon  Zion ;  for  the 
time  to  fkTour  her,  yea,  the  set  time  is 
come.  For  tbj  aenants  take  pleasure  in 
ber  itmtt,  aiwl  Cttour  tht  dust  theieef.'  " 
(PC  dL  13, 14.) 

The  Holy  Sepulchre  has  been  so 
fi-eqaentlj  and  largely  described,  that 
we  shall  not  notice  what  our  traveller 
says  on  the  subject ;  indeed,  he 
sclmowledgeB  fatmself,  that  he  was  (as 
he  deems)  more  usefully  employed, 
than  in  describing  the  processions  and 
ceremonies  connected  with  a  place, 
which  superstition  has  robbed  from 
true  piety,  and  made  what  should  be 
holy,  worse  than  profane.  As  a  proof 
of  what  it  is  now  made,  take  the  fol- 
lowing :— 

"  There  is,  ^however,  one  scene  con- 
nected with  the  granii  climactric  of  ere- 
dotity  and  snperstitloD,  aad  which  it  now 
the  principal  magnet  that  nttroct*  the 
Greek  and  AnneDian  pilgrims  lo  Jeruaa. 
lam,  that  I  cannot  omit  mentioDing.  Oa 
faster  eve  all  the  Cliriatian  inbabitanti  ot 
JeruMlem,aud  many  of  the  Mohamma- 
dans  also,  assemble  in  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  lo  witness  the  ceremony 
of  what  is  termed  the  Holy  Fire,  After 
the  Dsnal  masses  and  procesiiona  have 
been  concluded,  (he  Greek  patriarch  and 
the  Armaninn  bishop  enter  the  pavilion 
of  the  aepglchre,  the  outer  door  of  which 
it  immediately  closed  upoti  them.  The 
dignilarie*  remain  locked  in  till  night, 
waiting  for  the  miraetiloia  Ere,  which 
tbej  atMrt  it  lent  down  to  them  from 
heaven.  At  length  the  wished-for  light 
it  seen,  and  a  flame  appears  at  the  oval 
aperture  ia  the  outer  chamber,  or  cenotaph 
which  I  before  described.  In  order  to 
increase  the  delosioo  practised  upon  the 
devotees,  in  former  times  a  dove  ivaa  let 
looM  from  the  cupola  of  the  tomb,  at  the 
monent  the  sacred  fire  appeared,  to 
reprcMiit  th«  Holy  Ohott  I     This  latter 


part  of  the  three,  if  ao  mild  a  term  atn  be 
applied  to  ao  impious  a  mockery,  hits  been 
discontinued  for  some  yeart  past.  Each 
of  the  pilgrims  carries  with  him  a  torch, 
and  as  soon  at  the  flame  is  perceived,  a 
rush  is  made  to  light  the  torcbea  nt  the 
sacred  fire  ;"and  as  no  persoa  is  allowed 
to  ignite  his  flambeau  at  that  of  his  neigh' 
hour,  the  greatest  uproar  and  confusion 
prevails.  It  seems  that  those  that  are 
soonest  lighted  possess  the  greatest  virtue 
and  on  that  account  large  sums  are  some- 
times paid  for  the  privilege  of  the  first 
ignition.  The  torches  era  then  extin- 
guished, cairied  borne  by  the  pilgrims, 
and  preserved  for  burning  ronnd  their 
bodies  after  death. 

"  On  thia  same  night,  about  four  years 
ago,  this  mockery  was  visited  with  a 
aignal  iustauce  of  the  wrath  of  the 
Almighty,  and  wet  attended  with  the 
most  melancholy  reiults.  On  that  occasion 
the  crowd  was  more  than  usually  great, 
for  upwards  of  6,000  penont  had  assem- 
bled in  the  building,  and  according  to 
custom,  the  outer  doors  were  clotedi 
While  the  people  were  anxiously  waiting 
for  the  miraculous  fire,  the  beet  from  the 
pressure  became  intense,  the  air,  from  the 
closeness  of  the  place,  and  the  multitude 
who  were  breathing  it,  became  impure. 
Just  at  the  moment  that  the  fire  made 
its  appearance,  several  persona  fainted, 
other*  sunk  down  from  weakuest  and 
extreme  exIiBUtlJon,  a  cry  of  distress  rose 
from  those  in  the  centre  of  the  building, 
and  a  general  panic  was  immediately 
spread  throughout  the  wbole  multitude. 
A  rush  was  then  made  towards  the  door, 
but,  as  II  turned  inward,  it  was  impoitible 
to  get  it  opened,  owing  to  the  extreme 
pressure  of  the  crowd  against  iU  In  the 
tumult  that  prevailed,  none  thought  of 
escaping  by  the  galleries,  or  the  other  tide 
entrances,  and  the  scene  that  followed,  as 
described  to  me  by  aeveral  eyt-witncsitt, 
wot  fearful,  and  in  it*  coosequencet  trul; 
appalling," 

Not  less  than  300  peraons  periahed 
on  that  occasion.  We  mu£t  refer  our 
readers  to  the  work  itself  for  the 
curious  circumstances  which  Mr.  Wilde 
haa  brought  to  light,  that  in  a  tomb 
recently  opened  m  the  Aceldanta, 
or  Potter's  Field  bought  with  "the  30 
pieces  of  silver,  to  bury  strangers  in," 
and  which  tomb,  Mr.  Wilde  was  the 
first  European  that  entered ;  he  found 
all  the  sknlU  (of  which  he  has  brought 
home  manj,  and  given  in  the  work 
acurate  plates)  were  not  at  all  similar 
to  Jewiso  sknlla  j  but  thou  of  dutmet 
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Dot  one  siiwlei  well  marked  Cuicuiui 
could  b«  feimd,  and  thej  mM*t  hare 
belonged  to  BtraoKera  in  Jerusalem, 
Mr.  vVilde  Bobmitted  a  numbfr  of 
these  ikiills  to  Dr.  Prichard,  so  famoiu 
for  his  researches  into  the  physical 
history  of  the  human  race,  and  irithout 
giving  the  Professor  any  information 
as   to   where    thej    were    foond,    Ae 

GTe  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the;  &e- 
iged  to  those  Moneoliaa  tribes,  that 
are  mentioned  in  iLe  Acts  of  tba 
Apostles,  as  "Btrangert  dwelling  in 
Jerusalem,  PartliiaDit  Medesj  and 
Elamites,"  &c.  be. 

We  most  now  dose  our  Reriew,  and 
in  doing  so,  can  with  great  confidenoa 
recommend  Dr.  Witde'a  work  to  our 
readers,  as  containiiw  all  the  elements  of 
*  pleasant  and  usefiJ  book  of  Travels  j 
written  in  a  ft-ee  unembarrassed  style, 
and  contunit^  a  great  deal  that  ta 
anasiDg  and  sUll  more,  that  is  useful 
•nd  instmotive.  The  first  product  of 
■  young  man,  it  has  no  donht  its  lapses 
and  its  fknltB  ;  but  young  as  he  is,  he 
has  evidentlv  tasked  his  mind  and  body 
to  the  searcb  after  every  thing  notice- 
able ;  and  bringing  to  Dear  upon  this 
Bnbject  what  are  material  pre-re- 
qnisites :  namely,  medical  Bkill,  to 
enable  lum  to  treat  on  diseases  and 
climates  ;  physical  silence,  to  give  hi  in 
tact  and  c^iobilitv  to  examme  sub- 
jects conD«oted  witD  Zoology,  Botany, 
and  Geolog]'  i  a  ta«te  for  antiquarian 
reeeareh ;  a  fVind  of  common  sense, 
and  what  is  better  than  all,  a  devoted 
desire  to  serve  the  intareata  of  true 
religion ;  he  has  produced  a  work  that 
may  be  read  with  profit  by  most,  and 
with  perfect  safety  by  all;  it  is  what 
we  can  recommend  to  the  young,  it 
may  lie  as  both  useful  and  ornamental 
on  any  table;  it  is  brought  out  in  a  way 
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quite  creditable  to  the  publishers,  and 
its  embellishments  are  the  very  brat  we 
have  seen  belonffin^  to  any  book  as  yet 
published  in  Dunlin.  The  Appendicea 
conttun  much  useful  and  sdentific  in- 
formation, and  there  is  ohi  espeoally 
towards  which  (as  belonging  to  an 
University  Magazine,)  we  thmk  our- 
selves called  on  to  direct  the  aH«DtiMi 
of  our  Collie  rulers — namelj,  to  Utat 
where  he  would  atir  up  our  Alma,  and 
by  the  leat/  the  it  not  poor — to  emulate 
Cambridge  and  Oxford ;  and  as  Uey 
have  trained  up  travelling  fellows,  sma 
as  Clarke,  Slow,  Stuart,  he  fcc,  and 
sent  them  forth  at  thur  exptmse,  why 


also  young  men  a 

to  eionune  and  report  ?    For  we  say 

it,  and  with  confiaence,  that  there  il 

that  fits  him  to  be  aeoeptoble  ai  k 
traveller,  and  '  agreeable  ai  a  nar- 
rator of  what  he  has  seen,  felt  and 
understood.  And  taking  it  for  granted 
that  without  any  delay,  the  Board  of 
Senior  Fellows  of  our  Trimty,  will 
with  their  accnstomed  alacrity,  adopt 
his  Buggestian,  we  beg  leave  therefore 
to  annex  this  additional  hint,  that 
whan  selecting  peraons  to  go  fwth  aa 
theur  travellmg  Fellows,  they  wiU 
appoint  a  quorum  of  Phrenolwista  to 
decide  on  tne  bumps  of  the  candidalM, 
and  if  there  be  any  found  with  tha 
organs  denoting  a  power  of  observa- 
tion targe  and  tboee  expreMiona  of 
idealism  and  a  taste  for  pure  mathe- 
matjos  not  very  prominent,  let  them  be 
selected ;  but  if  any  one  should  present 
himself  (and  there  is  mnch  danger  that 
there  wil  1)  whose  protuberaneea  mdicats 
that  eonunon  rice  of  collegians,  a  pn>- 
pensity  to  punning,  at  ooce  let  anch  k 
fluniBOM  njet  be  rejected. 


Do,1,7cdDyGoOglc 
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Our  readeni  are  awiire,  that,  in  our  last 
Dumbiir,  we  called  Iheir  attention  to  the 
impaitant  fact,  that  the  Synod  of  Ulslef 
bad  given  id  their  adhesion  to  the 
National  Board  of  Education.  In  to 
doing,  we  adverted  to  that  junction  in 
the  teim* nhich  we  thought  it  deserved, 
u  ui  event  calculated  to  do  serious 
injurj  to  the  cauie  of  true  religion. 
Nor  have  we  »uy  reason  to  be  dif- 
ntitfied  with  the  degree  in  which  our 
urictures  have  proouced  the  desired 
effect.  Public  attention  has  been  verj 
considerably  aroused,  and  aumben 
amonsst  the  Freabyteiian  laity  have 
alreudy  evinced  a  laudable  jealousy  at 
the  manner  in  which  thev  nave  been 
■0U)tht  to  he  compromised  bj  their 
clerical  leaders. 

If  we  advert  to  the  sobject  in  the 
preient  number,  it  is  solely  irith  a  view 
to  confirm  some  of  the  positions  for 
which  we  contended  in  the  last ;  by  the 
Bdmissioni  of  lhos«  whose  conduct  we 
have  Bsuiled,  and  who  have  aince 
appeared  io  print  ai  their  own  de- 

Our  readers  will  bold  in  mind,  that 

we  professed  to  discusa  the  question 
upoD  a  broader  ground  than  had  been 
aMumed  by  Dr.  Coolie,  In  the  letter 
which  describes  the  conference  ba- 
Iween  him  and  his  colleagues,  and  the 
National  Board,  when  the  agreement 
was  entered  into,  In  virtue  of  which  the 
Uliler  Presbyterians  have  Ijeen  num- 
bered amongst  its  adherents.  We 
■tated  fully  that 

of  fact,   whether 

made  by  the  Synod,  in  183S,  and  ihi.- 
njecled  by  the  National  Board  as  the 
basis  of  an  arrangement,  were,  or  were 
not,  now,  fully,  or,  at  least,  virttially 
complied  with.  We  even  admitted,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  what  the  Board 
have  all  along  strongly  denied,  that  the 
Presbyterians  have  obtained  even  more 
than  they  then  contended  for ;  and 
thgt,  if  the  preient  arrang-ement  were 
Id  be  judged  of  solely  with  reference  to 
Ibeir  consiftency  in  the  two  tiansac- 
tioDS,tbey  mar  be  considered  blameless. 
Bat  we  denied  that  that  mat  the  war  in 
which  it  should  be  considered.  We 
■umt^aed,  that  U  should  be  looked  at 


n  to  the  mere  question 
I   propositions 


with  reference  to  the  effects  of  the 
avstera  of  National  Education,  to  which 
they  have  now  given  their  sanction, 
upon  the  moral  well-being  of  the  nation 
at  large  ;  and  that,  by  these  effects, 
whether  good  or  bad,  the  conduct  of 
these  Presbyterian  leaders  could  alone 
be  juslified  or  condemned.  If  the 
effects  be  extensively  good,  they  stand 
acquitted,  and  are  entitled  to  praise  t 
if  th^T  be  extensively  evil,  ■  they 
must  fall  under  condemnation.  For, 
we  hold  it,  that  neither  Dr.  Cooke,  nor 
any  other  of  his  confreres,  could  have 
the  assurance  to  contend  for  the 
privilege  of  aiding  in  the  dissemination 
ofa  moral  or  a  physical  pesliience,  by 
which  four-fifLhs  uflhe  country  was  to 
be  corrupted  or  desolated,  became  he 
himself  and  the  few  who  thought  with 
him,  were  indulged  with  the  privilege  of 
using  an  antidote  against  its  evils. 

The  question  having  been  thus 
broadly  stated,  we  proceeded  to  show, 
that  the  terms  obtained  by  the  Synod 
from  the  Board,  imply  the  admission  of 
principles  which  render  the  National 
System  Jar  more  tnjariom  and  oJhuiBc 
than  it  was  before.  We  showed,  that 
whatever  Is  conceded  to  Presbjtf riani 
on  the  one  hand,  must  be  takeu  as  con- 
ceded to  Roman  Catholics  on  the  other; 
that  if  the  Presbyterians  be  determined 
to  use  the  standards  of  lAeir  church,  the 
Romanists  must  be  at  liberty  to  use  the 
standards  of  theirs  also ;  that  if  the 
Presbyterian  school-house  may  be 
converted  into  a  place  for  Presbytcriaii 
worship,  the  Romish  school-house  may 
he  converted  into  a  place  for  worship 
according  to  the  ritual  of  the  church  of 
Rome  J  and  that,  if  the  convenience  and 
the  wishes  of  the  Presbyterian  minister 
are  alone  to  be  consulted  in  the  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  kii  school, 
a  similar  privilege  must  be  conceded 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergyman, 
respecting  the  school  of  which  be  ii  the 
acknotriedtred  superintendent. 

Now,  all  this  being  so,  we  asked, 
respecting  the  arrangement  that  hat 
been  effectuated  between  the  Synod  of 
Ulster  and  the  National  Board,  whether 
the  balance,  on  the  whole,  be  for  good 
or  for  eriL  la  it,  upon  the  whole,  an 
amngement,  bj  which  truth  gum  an 
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and  lends  theianctioaofhii  name,  and 
or  the  rcligioua  denommalion  to  which 
he  belongs,  to  all  it*  abomiDatloni. 
Can  tliia  man  not  perceive  the  diSer- 
etice  between  atemg  the  thief  and  de- 
vouneiaghim,  and  seeing  the  thief  "oarf 
coiuenting  unto  himf  And  what  aott 
of  ei  conscience  matt  he  poucaa  if  he 
can  palliate  the  admitted  eril  of  beinff 
1  conseotiofr  party  to  the  teaching  of 
rely  upon  the  plea  that  it 
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adTantnge  over  error,  or  error  fraina  an 
advantageover  truth?  Thnlls  the  way, 
lie^in;;  Dr,  Cooke'a  pardon,  in  vrhicll 
it  ought  to  be  cnntidercd  by  Aonetl 
Prcsbyteiiani.  They  would  riotaccept 
a  few  increased  facilities  for  giving  their 
children  instruction  upon  icriptuml 
principles,  at  the  expense  of  conceding 
to  their  Romish  adversaries  ten  limes 
that  amount  of  facility  for  ''darkening 
counsel  by  words  without  knowledge," 
in  the  caae  of  the  children  of  their 
communion.  This  they  could  no  more 
io,  consisCently  with  their  proression 
as  Protcitants,  than  they  could  be 
bribed  by  the  present  oF  a  few  copies 
of  the  Bible  into  a  tacit  agreement  to 
be  consenting  parties  to  its  suppression 
throughout  four-iirthi  of  the  kingdom. 
And  Mil,  uie  mamtain,  it  precitely  lehai 
ha*  been  done  by  Dr.  Cooie  and  hil 
colleague!,  uAen  ihey  contented  to  identi/j/ 
themtelvet  with  the  National  Board,  and 
to  give,  in  lieu  of  cerlain  advantage!  Jbr 
which  they  Itipulate,  and  by  uihich 
Preibyleriant  alone  are  to  benefit,  the 
tancHon  of  their  appromUto  itt  prineiplet 
and  pToceedingt. 

But  we  are  told,  in  a  lengthened 
letter  to  the  Londonderry  Standard, 
bearing  the  signature  of  "Robert  Stewart 
of  Broughshaiie,'  that  from  our  state- 
ment, in  substance  as  above, "  it  would 
appear,  that  there  had  been  no  popery 
hitherto  taught  in  the  national  schools  ; 
and  (hat  the  nynod  of  Ulster's  late 
arrangement  will  be  the  occeuon  of  all 
the  popery  which  the  priests  will  teach 
in  schools,  vrbere  Romaniats  are  nume> 
.  lous!  But  what  miserable  "  nuuri/tn 
fuiiiifif/r'*isthis?  Does  not  every  person 
know  that  the  teaching  of  popery  to 
"  —  n  Catholic  children  was  directly 


isnottbe 


iirovided  for  in  the  '  separate  religious 
nstruction,'  from  the  Terr  foundation 
of  the  national  system  ?  Is  it  not  also 
notorious,  that  until  the  lute  arrange- 
menl,  otlier  teaching  wu  to  be  omitted 
during  one  day  in  each  week,  to  aUbrd 
the  priest  an  opportunity  to  leach 
popery  ?  How,  then,  can  that  teaching 
originate  in  the  synod'a  lute  arrange- 
ment."  This  person  has  mistaken  us. 
We  did  not  say  that  such  teaching 
oripnaled  In  the  synod's  late  arrange- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  we  well  knew 
that  it  constituted  the  original  tin  of  the 
national  board;against  which  iioone  was 
louder  in  his  protestation  thanDr.Cooke, 
who,  together  with  his  worthy  associate, 
the  writer  of  the  above  paragraph,  now 
tnakea  common  cauae  with  that  board. 


popery,  i         , 

existed  before,  and  that  he 

first  to  introduce  it. 

But  we  asked,  our  reader*  will  re- 
member, whether,  in  consequence  of 
the  junction  or  the  synod,  the  national 
board  was  not  rendered  more  fixed  and 
unmovcable  than  it  was  before  ;  and 
what  is  the  answer  of  this  honest  Prea> 
byterian?  ••  Undoubtedly,  it  it.'  Hear 
that,  men  of  Ulster.  "  Robert  Stewart 
of  Broughshane''  telli  you,  expreasly, 
that  the  natural  end  necessary  effect  of 
what  he  and  bis  brethren  have  done,  is, 
to  give  increased  stability  and  increased 
authority  to  this  system  of  nalional 
education,  by)  which  the  worst  super- 
stitions that  nave  ever  deformed  Cbria. 
ttanity  may  now  be  disaeminaled, 
without  let  or  iffipediment,  through 
the  length  and  the  breadth  of  the  land  1 
Are  you  prepared  to  sanction  a  pro- 
ceeding like  Inat?  Areyoupreparedto 
abandon  your  colours,  and  to  acconi- 
pany  this  lerglversator  as  a  reinforce. 
ment  by  which  the  tottering  citadel  of 
this  pro-popery  board  may  be  enabled 
to  defy  the  prolcitunt  indignation  of 
the  empirealittlelonger?  Remember 
that  by  so  doing,  you  are  contribnting 
to  starve  and  to  dilapidate  the  scrip- 
tural  schools.  Remember  that  by  ao 
doing,  the  spiritual  interesla  of  three 
hundred  thousand  Roman  Catholic 
children  must  be  abandoned.  Remeni- 
ber  that  by  so  doing,  vou  are  contri- 
buting to  pluck  the  Bible  out  of  their 
hands  j  to  give  currency  and  authoriij 
to  the    worst  abominations  of  Peter 


Stewart  of  Ilroughshane*  and  his  con- 
freres would  falu  have  us  believe  thej 
have  rendered  Presbyterianism  in  a 
small  portion  of  the  north  of  Ireland. 
Are  you  prepared  for  all  this  ?  If  yon 
be,  you  have  been  bom  after  your  ume. 
You  should  have  lived  during  the  rein 
of  the  bigot,  James  the  Second,  woo 
affected  a  most  tender  concern  for  pro- 
lestants  when  he  wai  paving  the  way 
for  the  ascendancy  of  the  pspiita.    Bet 
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"  Robert  Sttvart  tf  Browghthant' 


the  PrMbjteriani  of  thai  daj  were  not 
•o  deceived.  The;  were  not  to  be 
taken  by  honied  words.  Nn  such  sop 
■•  a  regiam  donum,  or  pecuniarjr  aid 
for  their  achooli,  could  lull  their  viip- 
lance  or  charm  dowD  their  hoiti Illy, 
when  the  woir  wat  abroad,  by  whom  the 

Kee  of  the  country  was  iarested.  No. 
!  flickeriag  timper  upon  the  Tace, 
eoald  never  diis^iic  from  them  the 
blaekaeMofthe  heartorJudu.  The; 
flnn^  back  opon  the  treacheroug  mo- 
narch the  iiHultiiig  indulgences  which 
he  proffered  them,  and  which  conid  only 
be  Bceepled  by  a  base  betrayal  of  the 
lallh  i  and  they  voluntarily  preferred  a 
oootinoBDCe ofthe reatriction)  by  which 
they  were  haiaMed,  to  an  eiemption 
Iramthemwhichcould only  be  purchased 
by  conceding  to  the  popiih  tyrant  the 
pwiTileje  of  givinir  k  looae  to  all  his 
koti-acriplaraT  predilectlona.  What  a 
(rity  that  he  had  not  to  deal  with 
**  Robert  Stewart  of  Broughihane  I' 
Hut  worthy  would  loon  have  made 
■DDg  temu  for  hinMelf.  quite  a*  much  to 
the  aatishcllon  of  Jsmei,  ai  he  has 
lately  done  to  the  entire  satisFkeiion  or 
Dr.  Hurray  and  Anthony  Blake  ;  who 
have  now  Prolatant  authority  for  doin^f 
the  very  thing  which  James  in  vain 
attempted,  ana  by  means  of  Presby- 
terian allies,  Protestant  money,  and  an 
unprincipled  Whig  radical  ^vemment, 
are  enabled  to  eatablish  popery  in  ram- 
pant aicendancy  in  tbii  part  of  the 
nnited  empire. 

Hear  the  notes  of  triomph  in  which 
this  wretched  time-server  exults  in  the 
crippled  and  emharrasaed  condition  in 
which  the  eslabliahed  church  hai  been 
placed,  by  the  unholy  confederacy  of 
irhieh  he  has  become  a  member. 

■•  The  astaUislMd  chnrch,  a*  an  oppo- 
Dint  of  national  education,  is  a  body 
without  a  bead,  and  matilated  both  in 
sfaouldsrs  and  limb*.  The  qasen,  nr 
goieniment,  the  vinbla  bead  of  the 
cborch,  is  the  board's  supporter.  Tbe 
Archbishop  of  Dublin, — what  was  the 
Ardibishop  of  Tuam — the  provost  of 
Trioity  CoII«f[e — surely  equal  to  one 
shoulder  of  the  body,  are  two  of  them 
Bemben,  and  ^a%  other  in  favour  of  the 
board;  while  the  Biihop  of  Derry,  and 
UBuy  of  tha  clergy  in  the  dioccM  of 
Rs|MU)a  [and  Derry,  nay.  even  in  that 
of  Down,  and  other  diocmes,  an  like 
Ifmbs  aepaiate  tiom  the  oppoiitlon  portion 
of  the  body;  for  they  are  all  in  favonr. 
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Now  when  the  reader  eooilden  that 
all  this  exultation  is  ezpretscd,  by  a 
Pretbyleriaa  Tnimttcr,  Htthe  little  hope 
there  ii  of  being  able  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress ofa  syitcm,  wliich  acts  as  a  great 
power  of  steam  to  aid  in  the  operation 
□f  poiiery  in  lubstitutiag;  darkness, 
insteaa  of  light,  amongst  the  people  | 
we  ask  him,  whether  it  does  not  indU 
cate  an  utter  recklessness  respecting,  if 
not  a  fiendish  antipathy  towards,  true 
religion:  and  whether  itbefore  entered 
into  his  heart  to  conceive,  that  snch  a 
sentiment  could  be  entertained  by  any 
one  profeaaing  to  be  a  tcriplnral 
christian  ?  For  oar  parts,  we  would 
not,  before,  have  lightly  believed  thai  a 
corresponding  sentiment  was  cherished 
any  where,  at  this  side  of  hell,  by  any 
one  [irofeuing  to  hold  in  abhorrence  the 
abominations  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
We  hope  this  will  be  quite  sufficient  to 
show  to  ell  true-hearted  Church  of 
England  Protestants,  the  kidney  of  tbe 
romaniiing  Presbyterians.  What!  To 
contemplate  withcomplacencyasystein 
which  consigns  four-Gfihs  of  the  popu* 
lation  to  the  spiritual  guidance  of 
popish  priests ;  and  to  exult  in  the 
prospect  of  the  utter  helplessness  of  the 
established  clergv.to  make  any  effectnal 
bead  against  Itl  We  call  upon  hia 
Presbyterian  brethren,  to  aak  him, 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  desirable  that 
this  system  should  be  overthrown  ? 
Whether  it  is,  or  ia  not,  desirable  that 
popery  should  cease,  virtually,  to  be 
endowed  by  this  Protestant  slate,  and 
its  priests  enabled,  by  government 
grants,  to  be  agents  in  disseminating 
and  perpetuating  its  delusions  ?  Wo 
call  upon  them  to  put  these  ouestions 
to  '  Robert  Stewart  of  Broui;hshane," 
aye,  or  no.  If  he  answers  affirmatively, 
hnw  will  he  defend  his  junction  with 
the  board,  by  which,  aa  he  acknow- 
ledges, and  even  boaata,  it  morefimtiy 
ettab/ithcd  than  it  mu  before  f  Or.  his 
exultation  at  the  feeble  0]MiOBitiou 
which  it  can  now  experience,  from  iha 
crippled  condition  of  the  established 
church  ?  If  he  answers  in  the  nega- 
tive "  habemus  conBlentera  reum," 
let  him  never  talk  of  opposing  himself 
to  popery  again.  If  it  be  not  desirable 
to  destroy  its  influence,  why  should  he 
exert hiinsrir so  to  do?  Why.  indeed, 
should  be  heiiUte  to  embrace  by  pro. 
fession  what  he  virtaally  patroniios  by 
bis  eondact,  and  to  give  hia  o^ier 
count*niini<»    ■•     ■'•"  -•"  '" 
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that  we  haie  not  attempted  « logical  re- 
futa[iaiiDr*rtiBt  he  cklUAii  w^iKm/.tO 
shew  the  iatoniuteiuy  of  tlw  Re*.  Hr. 
Drew  of  BeUaaC,iacanlinuing'uiiiei>ilMr 
of  the  Church  of  Eag-Uoil,  while  b«  t^ 
TuMt  to  be  eounected  with  tba  n^ 
tioDoi  board ;  but  ereo  Ite  can  haniljr 
have  been  lerioui  in  cspeoting  that  w« 
■hould  have  lo  Tar  iniullMl  the  uim1m> 
Uandinga  or  our  rsaden.  Mode  sal 
figure,  qaotha!  Did  he  ever  hear  of 
the  obarlalaD,  who  vended  the  powdot 
Tot  killiag  fleu  ?  It  waa  to  be  adai- 
uiitered  in  imall  dote*,uatil  tb«  creatiu* 
expanded  its  rifbl  eye g  Mtdchenby  tbt 
inaertion  of  a  imall  porUoa  into  that  or- 
fan.tbe  object  waaaccoiBpliabed.'TiiU' 
(ayi  an  iaipatiest  Irubman,  who  hMd 
beeu  listenioK  to  him  esptainiiw  tlie  nnft- 
neToradmlDutetiiifhiaraiBedf,  "eooU 
I  not  put  him  on  m^  uai),  aod  eraok  hia 
at  once  'f  And  ttw  cbarlataa  wm 
compelled  to  acknowledge  that  it  wa* 
"ai  good  a  w«;  m  anj.'  EveBao  aaj 
we  to  "  Robert  Stewart  of  Biwigk< 
■haDe.''and  alt  ■uch'**mall  deer'  aa 
eipect  that  their  lilly  and  traiMpu'eat 
aopbiitriei  shall  be  treated  aa  if  tber 
were  plausible  reaMaii^ia.  Tb«  tr«th 
it.  that  they  deceive  theiudvea  mert 
groat!;,  if  thejr  tuppoac  that  any  one  ia 
deceived  bj  tbem,  or  that,  is  the 
m^oritj  ofcate*,  any  one  can  h«lie*t 
that  the;  are  deceived  even  theowelvca. 
We  have  heard  manr  tbinga  re^Mo^ 
ing  the  motiTea  of  Ow  Freabfteiiaa 
movement,  which  weihall  reaerre  fv  ■ 
future  number ;  meanwhile, ««  bava  the 
gratification  of  koowiag,  that  in  vbit 
we  have  ulieadj  writleii,  we  have  joat 
good  service.  Ooljr  let  our  clem  b« 
true  to  themielvei ;  onlj  let  them 
bold  tteadhu  bjr  the  Rock  of  Agca,  and 
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■tition,  wbich  baldi  in  dim  ecUpie  the 
bletied  light  of  the  Gotpel  ? 

And  here  we  will,  for  a  moment,  call 
the  atlen^on  of  our  readers,  to  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  thii  man,  to  get 
np,  with  It  tort  of  left-handed  dexterity, 
a  collateral  iisue,  upon  which,  ai  he 
inagioei,  be  may  ride  off  io  triumph 
from  the  main  quettion.  We  had 
Btated,tbal  we  did  not  regard  a*  guilty 
nf  tin,  tbe  iadividuala  who  aBsisted 
GonKientioualy  iuthe  diue  mi  nation  of 
errorwhichlheybelievedtobethetruihi 
but,  in  aa  slating,  we  expressly  excepted 
Mgvnit  being  supposed  for  one  moment 
tai  corapromiae  the  guilt  with  which 
they  oaight  be  fbirly  chargeable,  for  a 
seglect  of  their  moral  or  Intellectual 
sdvanlagea.  Well,  what  is  the  coa< 
cluuon  drawn  from  this,  by  ibis 
mighty  Gameliel  of  the  Presbyterians  ? 
M^y,  truly,  that  we  maintain,  that  titre 
W  tnM  in  heni^  !  As  if,  because  we 
Buuntauwd,  that  an  individual  who 
admiiusteied  poison  by  mistake  might 
be  blamelesa,  we  maintained  vittuafly, 
that  there  was  no  difference  between 
poison  and  wholesome  food  I  But  we 
will  not  be  tempted,  even  by  tbe 
blcMketUsm  of  thia  driveller,  to  pursue 
the  subject  at  present,  farther  than 
to  remark,  that  we  have  alwavs  found 
tboee,  vAo  wfe  Jitpoted  to  indulge  Ihet^ 
ttlaei  KFttA  a  prae^aii  iaxity  reipectmg 
wotqi  aiHgiUion,  evar  readu  to  judge  ^ 
tthtr*  h)  fine-drama  and  tptcuiatue. 
ditAictiant,  mappUcabte  lo  the  parpotet 
^tomiiUM^,and''to*train  at  lit  goat 
HiUv  Hty  twaiimlied  the  cameL" 

Qur  object,  aa  every  candid  and 
•ompetent  reader  must  have  perceived, 
was,  aot  to  ai^adioaU  upon  the  abttmet 
quettion,  how  far  sincerity  mt^  be  an 
eicuae  for  error ;  but,  simply,  to  show 
Ibe  greater  guilt  of  those  who  sin 
■gaiait  knowledge,  than  of  those  who 
■in  without  it ;  and  as  "  Robert  Stewart 
of  Broughsbane''  contend*  for  tbe 
beinoiH  siafulDeM  of  the  latter,  what 
will  be  say  of  the  former  ?  if  the 
p«piit  who  professes  and  propagatea 
popery,  in  igmiiance,  is  guilty  ol  a  grave 
o^oce,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  pto- 
(bssing  Protestant  who  disseminates  it 
oontraiy  to  his  own  convictions?  If 
the  fire  of  our  wrathful  piesbyterian'i 
Kmttt  indigBBtion  can  cause  tuch 
desifuetion  ia  the  green  tree,  what  will 
it  not  do  in  tbe  dry  ? 


and  some  Whig  asade  Biahopa,  aa4 
some  erring  or  apostate  brethren,  be 
aiding  and  eoaaorung  with  D?.  Mnnay 
in  the  establishment  and  the  diaaemiaa- 
tioa  of  Popery  in  Irehuid ;  and  thouffb 
this  portentous  confederacy  ahoSd 
receive  the  distinguished  support,  and 
enjoy  the  eiigust  and  venerable  coun- 
tenance of  ■  Robert  Stewart  of  Broi^ 
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Tti*  EhI  IndEi  Vonft,  or  T«  Hndl«-  Adrin 
to  the  Oalnnl  Bouni.  Bj  Emma  BolteTB. 
Uooiaa  >  H>iU*i>, !«». 

A  Book  which  we  might  almost  de- 
scribe M  indupeiuable  to  the  class  of 
persons  for  whoie  gmdance  it  is  in- 
Umied.  Ever^  incident  of  an  Indian 
Voyaga  is  oonudered>  and  erery  pro- 
bable want  of  the  Toja^er  on  airiviog 
kt  his  place  of  destmsition.  Miss 
Bobarti,  who  has  before  published  the 
records  of  ber  residence  in  India  Toi 
■  DUOT  yeara,  ia  the  author  of  this  excel- 
lentbook.  

Tlw  HanolT  DHtriBa,  or  DM  SmhI  af  mr 
£nd  J«n  CkilMlD  all  iM  BrtmltlnpnritT, 
■Mb  •*  fe*  anMh*d  it  Uwlfdurliw  Ml  ler. 
nUrlil Hdoam ;  bbwIt nnakd  brfairM an. 

Eb  of  thatdird.  aad  wtdah  J«Mi  kM  caiilm*a 
OMir.  liMnllitnBtfaMdfraDtbeoTMnal 
rnrnak.  PxnaltmUd  k>  CkwlH  LnrtL  Dnk* 
of  Naimaa^SaB  of  lAau  IB,  KlM  <if?nuca. 

An  exceedinglj  stui^d  impostnre.  It 
is  of  little  moment  to  determine  what 
amonnt  of  knaverj,  and  what  of  fbU^ 
baa  gone  to  the  composition  of  thia 
book.  We  have  transcribed  the  greater 
part  of  the  title  page,  which  will  be 
oioiigh  to  aatis^  the  cnrioaitj  of  most 

A  PnlkoT ito  LMIa  PdWbIU  ud  futdonMIn 
Moote-MiW  u  UMnpt  to  lUoilnli  tt*tr 

bL  la.  ^!°£bwt  ll^Cl^  u!^.  Iud«a '. 

uas. 

Ah  exosedinglj  oonvenient  manniJ. 
Tba  eieroisea,  bowevert  consitt  abnotf 
Oitirelj  of  Mntence*  of  broken  Latin 
to  be  corrected  into  good  Latin.  When 
the  exercise  is  soccessfuHj  performed) 
it  wiU  exhibit  an  illostration  of  the 
nae  of  each  tense  of  the  moods  In  tjues- 
tkO)  in  some  one  of  ita  different  signi- 
fications.  The  book  seems  to  us  de- 
fectire  in  not  giving  azam|ilea  from  the 
best  anthort  in  th^  very  words. 


A  OlOMUT  of  ProTtDcUl  W«rd* 
feriMli*,  lod  HMoTtbo  *«« 
Laa4aai  HairaT,IB»4 

Tub  Author  of  this  little 
fiuea  a  provinoial  word — ' 
warn  be,  "properlji  to  m 
mi«b  is  not  actnalljused  ii 
or  q>oken  language  of  edi 
•onat  botwbitm  is  current  in 
liar  laiviuwe  of  (be  't*^*! 
some  district." 

If  there  w«fe  no  other  ni 
wUections,  the  oeeaNraol  1! 
Ihejr  afford  of  our  elder  i 
i»  itwlf  ef  m  tmimpertant 
large  claw  of  vhftl  art  sailed 


It  leem^" 
<an  a  word 

the  writing 

lucated  per- 

thefiuni- 


TBloe.  A 
pcOTincul 


words  consist  >of  words,  once  used 
t^  classical  writers,  but  now  obsolete. 
Difficulties  in  Shakespeare  have  been 
removed  in  many  instances  bj  the  dis- 
cover; of  phrases  still  retained  in  soma 
obscure  locality.  Mr  Finla;  has  g^ven 
one  or  two  initanoesi  in  bis  "  Misoellv 
niea,"  of  phrases  stUl  common  in  Ire- 
land, which  have  been  sowholl;  lost  in 
the  general  lai^n»KC  '^f  England,  that 
most  of  the  commentators  have  niia- 
nnderstood  the  passages  in  wluoh  thej 
occur.  We  transcribe  an  article  v 
two  from  the  Glossarj  before  na. 

"  Bdstt  Bi{r'.  intractable,  oormpted 
frommfiiic.  The  desire  of  eouTertiiig 
a  atrsnge  into  a  fannliar  sound  is  a  fre- 
quent cause  of  oorrnption  in  all  toD- 
guagiiS.  Changes  of  this  sort  are  uao- 
all;  made  without  an;  referenea  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  Thns  the  Frenob 
Timdeau  became  round  o,  and  bourdtm 
became  burden,  (of  a  aong)  go  Aamife 
b€e  became  httmhU  btt,  halt-eoHgi  be- 
come dM-cough,  aaigoTieberriUtSOOM' 
berrict.  The  craig  (i.  a.  throat)  tttd 
of  a  neck  of  mutton  became  the  ter^ 
end,  and  lustring  slunii^  silk,  so  oalt 
ed  from  ita  lustre,  was  oommoDlrwrit. 
ten  lute  tlrmg,  lAvorna  was  changed 
into  Legion,  Cafuna  into  tin  tTrofa, 
and  a  Pnuaan  Jh-  into  s  wnee  Jtr 
(Nares  in  v.)" 

To  this  we  ma;  add  the  word  is 
osed  in  much  the  some  in  b'elvid.  An 
intractable  child  is  said  la  run  rutty, 

"  Rbhetic,  I.  emetic.  3ome  use  the 
expression  a  remetical  man  for  a  "me- 
dical man,"  Semelic  b  coined  out  of 
mtftic  and  remedi/." 

The  phrase  "remetical  man"ma;  be 
found  usefU,  as  we  really  do  not  know 
how  to  da^gnate  some  of  the  Tarietiec 
of  snrgeon-apothecar;.  Why  not  adopt 
this  amusing  Herefordshire  word? 

ud  Art.  f(r  ISW,  UlaikiMa  with  nfnrli^ 
If  W.  k  E.  FtndHi.  fr«>  ulBtliwi  bfy 

LondoB,  C.  Tilt,  isio. 

W«    eonfeia  we  have    a    pnjudice 

r'nst  the  whole  genui  Annuu,  but 
light  of  such  a  magnificent  volume 
as  this  goea  fhr  to  remove  our  dialike. 
Nothing  can  be  more  sumptuous  than 
its  exterior,  and  when  we  open  the 
volume,  it bvoo means  anffen  pn ez- 


bjnom 
Tie  D 
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dlt  to  tbe  Fiodeni  and  to  Mr.  Browne, 
the  designer.  Tliere  ia  so  improve- 
ment  also  this  jear  in  the  introductioa 
of  ornunenul  scrolls  round  the  m&r. 
gin  of  each  plate,  in  which  the  lub- 
■tance  of  the  letter-press  is  illustr&ted 
bj  etched  outlines. 

The  figures,  perhaps,  are  somewhat 
lest  graceful  and  animated  than  those 
of  the  French  artista — there  is  leu 
ttpril  in  tbe  drawings  of  the  English 
•chool  I  but  talce  it  all  in  all,  the  to- 
Inme  is  one  of  eiceedLog  beautj,  and 
of  the  letter-press,  it  is  enoush  to  say 
that  the  larger  portion  u  bj  that  trnlj 
English  writer.  Miss  Mitford,  who 
edits  the  volume. 

We  bare  been  mncb  stmclc  by  « 
■tjitement  of  the  enormous  sonu  paid 
for  the  annuals,  in  an  eicellent  new 
journal,  entitled  "  Tbe  Art-Union," 
which,  by  the  bye,  we  take  this  oppor- 
tnni^  to  reconunenif  to  all  lovers  of 
tbe  arts,  ia  the  November  number 
we  find  it  sUted,  that  in'lS39,  the 
public  pud  for  annuals,  a  nun  ap- 
proaching to  {£90,000.  The  expendi- 
ture of  such  a  stun  annually,  for  so 
many  years,  must  have  had  a  material 
inflnence  on  the  arts,  and  for  this  rev 
•on,  if  for  no  other,  we  hope  the  an- 
nvutls  may  long  go  on  and  flourish. 

Tk(  rnHBTlikniT.  Pvt I.  Tlw  Wor1i(  of 
D(  F«.  7Ht  L    ColoiHl   J*b1i.     IaMUhi: 

ciMiinn,  issa. 
Thb  flrst  number  of  an  exceedingly 
cheap  and  well  printed  edition  of  Uie 
worlts  of  De  Foe.  We  had  not,  till 
thisboohwassentns,read"the  Lifeof 
Colonel  Jack,"  and  we  have  to  thank 
tbe  publisher  for  the  sreat  pleasure  tbe 
chapters  contained  in  uiia  first  part  have 
given  us.  The  some  feeling  of  the 
actual  truth  of  the  narrative,  with 
which  De  Foe  has  contrived  to  possess 
every  reader  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  is 
created  by  the  story  of  Colonel  Jack. 
The  effect  is  produced  bvthe  accumu- 
lation of  seemingly  unimportant  de- 
tails, which  makes  all  seem  like  real 
life.  Tbe  great  Gemum  poet  says, 
that  "  the  way  to  give  most  pleasure 
is  to  give  as  much  of  incident  as  yon 
can" — he  is  speaking  of  writing  for  the 
stage--"  every  one  (says  he)  will  then 
select  something  to  please  him.  The 
very  variety  gives  the  whole  the 
appearance  of  reality."  [See  Faust. 
Prelude  at  Ike  Thealre-I  In  Richard- 
son's Clarissa,   tbe  pathos  is  almost 


tanccship  produced  by  the  i 
ing  detwls  of  the  earlier  i 
There  is  no  writer  in  tbe  lai^uage, 
of  whom  a  good  edltjoa  in  some 
reasonable  compass,  was  so  much  want' 
ii^  as  De  Foe.  This,  of  which,  hj 
the  way,  the  tvpe,  and  paper,  are  mn<i 
better  than  that  of  tne  Romancist's 
Library,  of  whidi  it  is  called  a  «»- 
tuiaation,  is  intended  to  be  ooinpleted 
in  two  oolavo  volumes. 

!«•  netorlil  Ihaknin.    iMntaat  Salcktnl 
Co.    1S». 

It  is  now  several  months  smce  we  no- 
ticed tbe  early  numbers  of  this  editiui 
of  Shakespeare,  and  described  it  aa 
being  for  the  purposes  of  study,  the 
best  that  has  jet  appeared.  We 
ought,  perhaps,  to  have  allied  attentim 
to  tbe  successive  numbers  as  they  ap- 
peared, but  this  we  could  not  eaulyikf 
consistently  with  our  intention  of  re- 
suming the  examination  of  the  work  in 
volumes.  Meanwhile,  we  venture  to 
mention  the  edition  of  lUchard  the 
Second,  which  has  appeared  since  our 
former  notice,  as  admirably  e<ibted,and 
oommunicatiug  much  information  al- 
together new.  Two  vaUmt*  of  the 
work  are  now  issned,  and  are  fiillj 
equal  to  tbe  promise  which  the  early 
numbers  gave.  Much  most  raloaUe 
information  connected  with  EngUsh 
history,  and  often  drawn  from  sources 
wholly  unknown  to  our  popular  histo- 
rians, is  brought  together  m  the  notM 
to  tbe  first  volume. 

Eitneti  from  Holv  Writ  tat  Vlilm  Aathnr*. 
IntsWlHl  M  kilpi  ta  HsdlBtlsn  naA  Pnrar, 

EnHpMllT  far  flaldlvra    tbd   Se«D«L      Br 
..  i™?  °!'  NaMt  J.  WlllDUirllby,  H.H.  C.B. 


B"V.'''"j 


.    Landnn :  Prtnu4  !••'  Um  a 


Hon.  bv  T. 


This  is  a  little  compilation  of  which 
we  are  assured  our  pious  readers  will 
much  approve.  "  A  good  man,  oat 
of  the  good  treasures  of  his  heart," 
has  brought  forth  that  which  is  good. 
We  can  strongly  recommend  it  •• 
most  useftil  at  the  rick  bed  of  tbe 
invalid,  who  has  been  but  neiriv 
awakened  to  the  value  of  etenud 
things  ;  and  indeed  it  eontuns  much 
which  must  be  profitable  to  the  most 
advanced  and  experienced  Christian. 
May  tbe  end  of  the  benevolent  com- 
piler be  fully  answered  by  it  He  has 
"  cast  his  bread  upon  the  waters,"  and 
we  have  very  little  doubt  that  "  be  will 
find  it  after  many  days." 
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Many  circanMtancei  combine  to  give 
wciKht  to  the  opinioD  of  Mr.  Taylor, 
in  tbe  coDlro*«nr  whicb  he  hw  under- 
tmkru  to  review.  No  competent 
reader  we  belicTc,  CTet  ezamiued  his 
former  worki  tritbout  perceiring  that, 
though  be  tnAj  lome^mea  betray  • 
deficiency  in  tbe  minjte  eiactneu  of 
critical  leurnin^,  he  ibewi,  nefertbe' 
lesa,  that  hit  umd  bat  talieii  that  com- 
prebeMive  groip  of  tbe  re>i]  ptiDciplea 
and  character  of  antiquity  ;  the  know- 
ledge o(  which  conititutet  the  chief 
value  of  hiitorj,  but  it  the  rareit  of  alt 
qualitiet  in  an  hiatariHii — etpecially  an 
Eccletiaitical  Historian.  Indeed,  no 
kind  of  hitlory  hat  been  lo  unphiloio- 

Ehicolly  written,  aa  the  Hiitorv  of  the 
IhuTch ;  and  yet,  no  kind  of  hitlory 
icemt  more  naturally  to  iniite  a  philo- 
Bophicail  «ay  oT  treating  it.  The  for- 
tunet  of  empirn  may  look  well  enough 
in  the  plain  narrative  of  a  mere  anna- 
liat :  becauM  civil  lociety  it  convertant 
with  the  interett*  of  the  body  i  which 
are.  Tor  the  moit  part,  to  obviout,  that 
tbe  measuret  taken  to  advance  them, 
carry  their  reasoni  in  themaelv^a.  But 
church  hlsloryii  the  record  of  a  tociety, 
the  prime  badge  of  whicb  ii  tub  riiTU 
that  it  profcMet — incarnate,  indeed,  in 
the  external  or^iiiiation  of  b  body  cor- 
porate, but  ttill  ai  dlitioct  from  itt 
outward  developemenl,  ai  the  spirit 
from  ita  ftethly  tubemacle.  Church 
hiitory  U  tuetttiaUg  the  hiitory  of  the 
human  mind,  at  exerted  upon  thot« 


CBRIITIAHITT.* 

topict  which  are  moit  wortbr  of  ]!■ 
contideration — the  history  of  man'l 
opinioDi  concerning  the  molt  importaM 
and  f  ubiima  of  all  lubjecla  :  nay,  thera 
It  tcarce  a  tingle  itream  of  thought  from 
any  of  the  thoutand  fountain!  of  tha 
human  intellect  that  hat  not,  at  tonte 
point  or  other,  minjtied  iti  water*  with 
the  great  current  of  the  Chrittiaa  bith. 
A  iultiecl  «o  vait  and  complei,  deoiandl 
for  ItB  luccenful  invettigation,  tome 
higher  endowment!  ol  reaion  Uian  thOM 
tatentt  which  merely  enable  a  man  to 
eiamine  -n  nth  on  lies,  s«ltle  dstei,  and 
collais  MSS — todU[)uie  learnedly  on 
the  meaning  of  a  particular  passage,  ot 
the  genuineness  of  a  purticular  Work— 
and  go  down  to  posterity  aa  a  diligent 
chronicler,  or  an  acute  conirover- 
sialisL  Uf  these  higher  endowment! 
no  one,  we  think,  could  have  biled  to 
recogniie  indications  not  to  ba  mistaken 
in  the  author  of  '  Spiritual  Despotitos." 
We  recognised,  in  that  work  «speciall;r> 
a  power  of  seising  the  distinctive  ipirit 
of  past  ages,  of  catching  with  instino- 
tive  acciirvcy,  the  discriminating  fea- 
tures which  betray  the  tkbI  peculiarity 
of  character  in  each  generation,  and  of 
enterins-  into  obsolete  modes  of  think- 
ing, and  postures  oF  mind,  sufficiently 
to  understand  them  thoroughly,  without 
'  beingcarned  away  by  their  sympathello 
inSuence — feelings  and  fancy,  IB  short, 
so  Quick  and  tuiceptiUe,  at  to  bt  tiM 
reaay  servants  of  a  sagacious  reason, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  too  wcU  dUcL 


■  Ancient  Cbrntianlty  and  thg  Doctrines  of  the  Oxford  Trscts,  by  tha  antbor  of 
Bpbitna)  Despotisn,  tdL  I.  8to.      '  '        "   ~ "._-  -    - 


Jvktm  ft  Walford,  LoitdM  j    GnRj  tt  Co., 
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plioed  to  bMome  its  miiten.  And, 
Ihough  we  could  not  but  acknowledgw 
that  the  eiMtneii  of  liii  reaioning  w&a 
not  dwijB  proportioned  to  the  large- 
neM  orhii  Tiewt,  Mod  that  hit  observa- 
tiont  were  more  diuinguiihed  by 
bremllh  than  bf  apetoacg  ;  we  felt  the 
^eat  importance  of  qualitiea  tuch  aa 
we  have  described,  in  the  eiami nation 
of  a  queitiaa  toming  mainly  on  the  due 
apportioning  of  weight  to  the  evidence 
of  ancient  tettimoniet.  Every  one  Hes 
that,  to  the  right  diuharg'e  of  «ach  an 
ofice,  an  acquuntance  with  the  relation 
which  the  matten  treated  of  b;  ancient 
author* — the  tenets  or  practice!  nhich 
the;  and  their  conteraporariet  approved 
or  rejected — bear  to  their  tatlei  and 
habiti,  their  pr^udicct  and  their  turn 
of  thoDg-ht,  muit  needi  be  an  indispen- 
iable  requiiite.  When  apostolical  ori- 
gin i<  relied  on  ■*  the  only  ■alisfactory 
tolution  of  univeraal  content  in  dogmai 
or  obaervancea,  it  becomei  important 
to  ascertain  whether  a  better  and  more 

EhiloBophical  solution  may  not  t>e  found 
I  certain  prediipoiing  causei  of  recep- 
tion,  aniverially  felt,  because  them- 
telve*,  tbe  reiufta  of  principles,  of  rea- 
aon  and  education,  univeraa I ly  diffused. 
When  we  are  called  upon  to  examine 
Revelation  through  tbe  medium  of  the 
Judgments  of  those  who  are  supposed 
to  possess  an  immeasurable  advantage 
over  us  by  their  proiimily  in  time,  lo 
it*  Grit  preachers,  it  becomes  important 
to  determine  whelher  the  genius  of  those 
ferj  limes  may  not  have  infused  tuch 
a  tincture  into  that  medium,  as  to  Ten* 
dor  it,  in  many  respects,  deceitful. 
When,  because  we  hold  ihe  ancient 
doctors  sufficient  evidence  of  many 
things,  it  is  demanded  that  we  should 
believe  them  in  all,  it  Is  necessary  to 
shew,  from  the  temper  of  the  men,  and 
the  circamstancesofthe  limes,  that  this 
is  the  same  sort  of  outrage  on  common 
•ease  at  if — because  we  believe  Livy 
when  he  tells  us  of  Uaniiibal't  cam- 
paign in  Italy — we  were  rpquired  to 
extend  the  tame  unhesitating  credit  to 
every  monstrous  prodigy  that  disGgures 
bis  Annals.  Here  then,  we  taw  a  most 
important  duty,  in  this  great  contro- 
Teny  to  be  discharged  ;  and  a  person, 
at  we  thought,  well  filted  lo  discharge 
it — nor  have  we,  on  the  whole,  been 
disappointed  in  our  anticipations.  For, 
although  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  in 
the  conduct  of  bis  case,  the  zeal  of  an 
advocate  oftsn  appears  where  we  would 
rather  tee  the  temper  of  ajudge  j  and. 


that  there  is  far  more  than  one  woold 
desire  to  find  in  such  a  worli,  o[  the 
haste,  and  lootene*t,  and  verbouCy, 
incidental  to  periodical  writing;  as 
thinli,  nevertheless,  Uiat  it  is  bH 
only  fitted  to  carry  conviction  to  iMMt 
fair  and  unpr^udiced  enqniren  m  thk 
particolar  question,  but  also  to  pcriora 
the  more  tul»tantiHl  service  of  ^visg 
■ •'— s  of  ecclesiastical  anliqaity, 


in  many  important  respects,  than  l£e 
public  had  before  at  all  generallv  telta- 
tained  upon  that  sul^ect.  we  widi 
that  we  could  ipeak  as  favoniably  of 
the  manner  as  of  the  matter.  TbstUr. 
Taylor  it  possessed  of  very  unssnd 
rhetorical  powers,  is,  indeed,  not  to  be 
□uestiooed  j  but  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  bis  wit  and  fancy  (and  he  hat  both, 
in  no  ordinary  degree,)  should  be ofttnu 
perverted  by  his  bad  taste,  as  to  become 
perpetually  overclouded  with  grotetqiM- 
nets  and  coerutioQ.  But  these  sn 
mere  faults  of  style,  which,  though  the 
critic  may  censure  them,  have  danbt- 
I  ess  contributed  to  hit  popularity.- WIhI 
is  more  to  be  lamented  is^  that  m  tbe 
management  of  a  case  where,  If  ever, 
the  greatest  delicacy  and  deconiu 
would  be  required,  he  not  unlrequeBtlr 
runs  into  adegrec  of  violence,  and  even 
grossncss,  that  can  only  shock  sad 
give  annoyance.  Thui,  at  p.  85,  we 
aie  told  that — in  tbe  ancient  cfauich-' 
■  Man/'t  mUootened  ante  was  the  (aerof 
tbe  eccleuatt:cal  dome,  llu  rai^Kg  ^ 
tekicH,  would  have  been  a  univenal 
crash.'  Surely  for  a  pious  man  thii  is 
hardly  decent ;  for  a  wise  man,  hinUy 
grave.  Again,  at  p.  89,  we  have  SL 
Bernard  flouted  witnin  the  compass  tt 
a  few  lines  us  "  a  rceerend  gailant,  vilh 
a  bevi/  ofjidr  ladki,"  aud  "  a  rosy  lipped 
and  scented  ^lit-maitrt,'  ftc.  It  i* 
enough  to  indicate  these  offences — tbe 
reader  nilt  at  once  reeogniie  the  ych 
lice  of  the  complaint  Yet  it  is  fair  to 
add,  that  in  this,  as  well  as  some  otbet 
respects,  he  materially  improvet  as  he 
^oct  on  ; — the  stream  gradually  work- 
ing itself  clear,  and  flowing  in  a  lett 
turbid  current 

But  it  is  lime  for  us  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  plan  and  subject  of  Um 
book  itself.  Mr.  Taylor  begiot  by 
considering  the  drcurmlaneet  of  the 
controversy  ;  and  taking  a  very  lively 
review  of  the  three  principal  parlies 
hj  whom  the  Oioniaot  have  been 
hitherto  opposed,  he  endeavoort  to 
shew  that  they  all  have  so  maty 
weak  points  in  that  armour  u  to  K 
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ttnSt  for  M  periloai  a  conflict  These 
partin  are  the  political  cbuTclitnen, 
tbeeTBD^elicaU.indthediuenteri.  Hie 
diaientert  are  excluded  b;  the  Illogical 
aMumptioni  sad  radical  erron  of  their 

Kttrm  ;  and  churchmen,  of  either  of 
e  two  grand  dlviiioni  by  this  circnm- 
■tance,  that  the  Church  of  EtiBfland 
baling  recogniied  Niceoe  Chrbtianit]' 
a*  her  standard,  and  they  being  pledged 
to  a  nncere  accordance  with  the  prio- 
ciplei  of  the  church,  must  needs  be 
embarrassed  in  arguing  agai nit  men  nho 
do  in  reality,  and  to  the  full  cxteni,lhat 
wbich  the  church  did  only  profenedly, 
or  incompletely,  carry  thoroughly  out 
the  •yitpm  of  the  NIcene  era.  There 
ia  incidentally  much  that  ia  true  in  thii 
part  of  the  nork,  and  the  whole  ia  exe- 
cuted in  the  author'*  heat  manner.  The 
deacripti[>n  of  the  partiei  in  the  church 
u  graphic.  Had  the  remarks  upon  their 
condiiinn  sagaciout.  But  we  think 
the  main  pillar  of  the  reaaoning  itanda 
upon  a  rotten  baaia  ;  and  aurely  Mr. 
Taylor  can  acarce  serioDily  expect  ni 
to  lake  Brelt,  a  Nonjuror  of  the  lecojid 
sitceeuion,  and  a  high-churchman  of  the 
darkeit  complexion,  ai  unquestionable 
evident  or  the  tpirit  and  intentions  of 
the  Church  of  England!  Yet  thii 
writer's  o]>inion  is  the  only  tangible 
proof  produced,  that  the  reformers  look 
the  Nicene  age  in  the  gross,  us  their 
standard  of  scriptural  oruiodoxy.  In 
tuloptio?  the  Nicene  symbol  as  their 
own,  they  no  doubt  identiKed  their 
faitb  with  the  faith  of  that  famous 
council,  irhich  forms  its  epoch  ;  and 
considered,  no  doubt,  that  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  (Ac  uiAole  cAufeA  on  the 
first  occailon,  when  the  tnUole  ciurcA 
coald  be  convened,  was  a  strong  con- 
firmalinn  of  the  con-ectness  of  that  faith. 
But  further  than  this,  we  see  no  reason 
for  supposing  them  to  have  gone.  Even 
this  creed,  enforced  bj*  so  many  topics 
of  authority,  l hey  required  to  be  brought 
to  the  test  of  the  apostolic  writings, 
and  only  received  when  proved  by  moat 
certain  warrant  of  Scripture.  Agreeing 
then,  niih  Mr.  Taylor,  as  to  the  pro- 
priety, if  not  the  necessity  of  a  tho- 
rough review  of  the  principles  and  prao 
lices  of  the  fourth  century,  (as  being  the 
golden  age  of  the  Oxonians)  we  tuinnot 
see  that  any  consistent  churchman  need 
bedeterred  from  instituting  such  u  review 
out  of  deference  to  the  body  with  which 
he  is  connected.  The  pkinciple  of 
the  reformera,  we  have  no  doubt,  both 
bete  and  do  the  continent,  was,  that 
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ALL  church  authority  was  to  be  tried 
by  the  test  of  Scripture.  They  may 
in  many  things  have  stopped  short  in 
practice  ■. — but  those  who  carry  out 
this  PRIMCIPLR  most  thoroughly,  are 
those  who  act  most  faithfully  up  tu  the 
SPIRIT  of  the  reformation. 

Mr.  Taylor  next  shews  that  the  pre- 
aent  Is  not  a  question  of  mere  tempo- 
rary interest ;  but  that  the  virus  which 
is  now  developing  ilself  in  ibe  Oxford 
doctrines,  is  one  which  has  long  existed 
in  the  church,  and  which  must  be  tho- 
roughly expelled  from  all  bcr  members 
before  any  healthrul  action  can  be 
expected.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be 
mixed  up  with  a  question  about  the 
ultimate  issue  of  the  present  effort  of 
the  tract- writers,  nor  depends  upon  any 
opinion  which  may  be  reasonably  enter- 
tained of  the  intellectual  deficiencies  of 
those  confessedly  amiable  individual*. 


« It  must  be  eoDfostd  tlut,  on  this  groanJ, 

ceniDg  (be  Irininph  of  the  puticubr  Oxford 

confed«r>C7,  uid  of  the  nmgditude  of  the  isiua 

in  ohieh  iha  prsent  moYemRit  ii  to  tcmi- 

•litious,  Slid  gr<»lT  irnonnt ;  bat  il  is  hard 

infirm  tempenmfnt,  vhen  they  meet  in  ia 
timrt  df  dimiwd  inldliireaa.  ud  of  vi«icDiii 

■nan]'  ■  gpirit  of  porno,  in  time*  gone  by,  has 
boired,  snd  ericgcd,  uid  moulded  itwif  to 
Ibe  pattern  of  a  Csuian'i  laslltale ;  bat  eaa 
■ny  ipirit  of  poirer  aow  met  tlie  Hme  part? 
Sball  we  now  anyvbeie  find  stroiig  and  aonnd 
minda  forcing  ihemMlve*  to  liap  mamnietieB, 
to  prmte,  uid  whiiper,  and  juggle,  and  drivd, 
and  play  the  church  puppet,  lAer  the  tariiioa 
of  the  maokiry  of  the  iHith  century?  Few 
wilt  believe  thie  10  be  pcuible :— it  ia,  indeod, 
hard  for  any  to  believe  it.  Id  an  age,  not  of 
idle  but  of  wlid  learning — IB  age  of  geonine, 
not  of  vain  philaeophj — in  an  age  (be  it  of 
too  mueli  liceaM  and  of  irreligious  latitude, 
yet)  of  nal  force  and  maaliaaa,  and  of  n- 
tinnal  and  itMdy  seal — in  an  age  when,  beaida 
the  noiiy  prvtenders  to  high  qualitiea,  there 
■Tt,  on  every  aide,  and  In  the  private  walks 
of  life,  the  poiaeibOTa  of  high  qualitieaof  mind 

have  wanted  no  •dvanlagea  of  culture,  are 
MCD,  in  their  imitaliona  of  anlitguiliei,  not 
merely  lo  he  bringing  before  ua  what  might 
juBlly  be  venerated  on  the  score  of  priitine 
purity,  but  alao  what,  unleaa  it  rould  boast 
the  hoary  recommendsliona  of  time,  mnit  b* 
ridiculed  as  umply  absurd,  in  soch  a  oasa. 


Ttghr'i  ibeM  C!M>lHa<(|t. 


Pfcl 


"  But  »li»levCT  eilimata  nuy  be  formed  of 
inillTidiitli,  (wul  it  ii  unoecnury  in  Ihii 
liutance,  u  wri\  M  luvidiooi,  to  tortn  Any,) 
the  opinioDi  in  quntion  u*  to  be  coDndertd 
ID  tbcir  iatriauc  naight  ud  pRmUHDt  nli- 
di^ ;  uid  dn  ID  their  hnrLajfi  which  i$ 
ptcnliu'i  upon  the  relMire  poaition  of  th< 
Eitaliliibed  Churcb,  uid  of  Romaninn.  In 
llii*  rim  DO  OMitroriin)'  that  hu  been  lUtUi 
■a  modtrn  tiuKi,  ought  to  be  thought  man 
inportuit,  utd  if,  at  the  piewut  moinent.  It 
kara  UObb  iota  fccMa  handa,  (a  bot  1  da 
■at  alHm,)  man  ilurdj  anna,  wa  naad  not 
daabt,  ■ill.  a*  hog.  anatoh  tha  weapana  no* 
'      '  '  nUI  command  the  raepect  of 


mt  KM    ttlwa    Khen  tba   prabaUa  can. 

Mb  had  Dot  hMB  matnnly  conaidend.  Tha 
CBSTD(  Hliicirui  of  the  Traota  tor  the 
Timm — (he  UBalienablc  right  of  tba  church 
lo  M>  waotrolM  iaternal  gaTemment,  and 
bt  inWrot  a|iiritiial  luprcnucy  ia  relatiou  to 
llwciTn  pawir,  |«nml1;,  and  to  tLe  temDonry 
■dauuMntiaD  of  that  jwhct  in  particular, 
du*  Mighlf  dvctrioe  knd>  dinctly,  m  all 


Baiigo  betHMo  the  chunk  lod  the  itaH, 
nr  to  ■  aotuani,  a  rending  af  the  taxtDra  Erom 
tba  tap  to  the  boMom ;  lbs  atats  beii« 


mt  U  all  likely  to  aurrendtr  ao  CDDiidanbla 
■  Mmita  of  iUBtaioing,  Irani  wanoD  to  aeaiioii, 
lb  tottenng  miitanne.  aa  ia  afionitd  by  tha 
jnaaaMioa  i^an  undue  and  imligioui  influeoce 
OT«r  tba  church.  Obrioui  motirca  of  dii- 
CnlioB  imy,  ibtiafbn,  for  a  while,  reatnun 
tba  oooibatwita  on  the  not  aide  of  thii  con. 
tram^  U  wall  u  on  the  other ;  and  if  ena 
IIm  ptomoun  of  it  have  braced  their  mind* 
ta  matt  ti\  the  eouaquraoea  af  the  opinioaa 
aUeh,  *ith  titn,  m  aoiana  mattan  of 
wlilioii  aad  en«tci«>c«i  it  mif  sot  he  n 
nilE  tha  deigy  at  larga,  aJtboDt  whoae  willing 
•H  and  coBCurrcoce  il  would  out  ha  poaaible, 
•no  for  tk*  BKMt  aocoBipliabed  writera,  loog 
to  ban  up  agaioat  that  tide  of  public  apiatoa 
■hieb  tlwy  have  ta  atam.  Vitb  the  ckigy 
•t  lai|a  it  mual  real  to  decide  whelber,  by 
ttvaunag  id  agitation  that  touehea  the  prin. 
dpla  of  tha  Pioteataot  ntahliitinwnt.  they 
abiUl  bilng  enry  thing  dear  to  tham  into 
jaail — tha  eitabliihBieoi  itMlf  firat — then  the 
ilia  ioluanca  of  tha  triatoency,  and  then  tha 
'vv'S  thnma;  or  whtlhcr,  by  pramplly 
witUrawiag  all  h^wI  tnm  Ihm  agitatoiv 


and  by  tnraing  ftn;  iWt  aan,  Oey  ibl 

religioDi  aod  political,  tlitt  hu  mi  cobtdIsI 
thit  country. 

"  The  prediction  haa  ann  been  olttnd, 
and  by  men  of  di^rrot  partlea  and  0^0011 
feelings,  thkl  if  England  b  again  to  oadcifa 
revolutionary  atrugglea,  the  bMTiag  wHI  as- 
maoee  within  tha  ehnreh.  I^  Ihaa,  ttf 
a«ih  oooiaa  of  evoila  be  at  all  pnbaUt,  tta 
eviieal  aympiMDa  of  ila  ii{^inMh  AttU  faa 
obaervnd,  and  tha  oppartnnily  aeiaad  (il  il  bi 
o&rcdj  of  ao  opening  the  ground,  aa  U)  pva 
free  and  timely  vent  to  the  Tolcanie  far  tbtt 
nurmura  beneath  onr  icct. 

"  It  il,  thenfbre,  on  thii  accoant  npRulir, 
that,  while  yet  we  may  do  ao  in  traaqoillilf, 
a  prompt  and  thorough  attention  Bhonld  la 
paid  to  auch  at  lout  of  the  OiA>rd  opinioa. 
aa  may  be  the  moat  RM)i)y  diapoaed  el;  ud 
ao,  OM  by  one,  ta  extraot  the  peiiloui  iogrh 
dieote  from  tha  maaa.  And  wh•ttTeTeiml■• 
Nauo•,  of  ao  extriodo  kind,  laoaouBCodi  tkM 
opiDiuia  aa  tbey  aia  now  adraBOed.  hni^a 
a  oorrdioiMaiy  naaoo  hi  dwilii^  with  Ibo 
•o  aa  tbat  if  diifaUed,  it  abaU  be  fin  on.' 

We  agree  perrectlv  with  ttiece  untl- 
menti :  nor  do  we  ooubt  that  mucb  of 
th«  credit  vbicb  tbe  OionUiu  u  t  cbw 
hBTe  obtained  for  great  lesraiag  ■■>^ 
freai  alulitiea  bu  been  bull  It  conceded 
ID  contequence  of  the  novelly  ofilini 
auihoiiiiea  and  mode*  of  arBuraeiii  ia 
tUe  ejei  or  tbe  raajarit;  of  tbe  pibllc 
Tliu  ii  a  phmnomeaoo  that  U  cooaUntlj 
preventing  itielf.  When  «e  bw 
reaMoingi  and  quolaiiou  tbil  IK 
perfectly  new  to  ounclTea,  we  are  ipt 
at  the  tirat  impulae,  to  aacribe  them  u 
to  the  originalitf  and  reaearch  of  iIm 
penon  who  luet  them  1  but  in  minj 
cue*. — avd  thit  ia  one  amoog  tbe 
number — a  verv  thort  enquirj  viU 
■aiitry  ua,  that  tJie;  uaj  all  bsTe  ben 
provided  from  lerf  obfioui  fonitA 
at  an  incoDceir^ljr  amatl  eipenae  » 
thouf  ht  and  trouble.  Connected  viib 
thta  aubjcct  we  maf  mention  anotliM 
indication  of  littleneai  of  mind  vbich 
it  aagi^eita  to  ui :  Ibr.  whereat  Hit 
arguments  and  quotatiooi,  which  ihej 
ufe  have  all  been  plainlr  drawn  rion 
the  polemical  worki  of  fonner  genen- 
tioni  of  high'Churchmeo,  eapeciallf  ibe 
Non-juror«  and  those  who  Qourisbed  in 
the  Baoiforiaa  contioTenj  i  thcf 
appear  neieTtheleu  lo  be  wboliir 
ignorant  of  the  full  and  latisbctoij  { 
replica  that  were  made  to  them  all  tl 
the  aame  time  by  the  Whig  clergf. 
Now,  that  men  tbould  haie  been  u 
Minded  b;  the  spirit  of  iafottj  u  . 
ijttenutiiMltf  t«  read  oul;  one  lidc  >>       | 
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■0  itiniiif  ■  dlipot*  I  ud  that,  the  rid« 
■gairat  which  thft  tuflhige  or  pablio 
opinion  bad  been  tnoat  uDe<]u)Tocallj 
declared,  does  aeem  to  ns  to  betraj  a 
■motlness  of  mind  which  la  not  to  be 
diicovered  in  the  master-ipirita  of  anv 
other  aga  ;  and  the  eiiateoce  of  wbicn 
ID  persons  supposed  capable  of  produc- 
ing an  importast  revolution,  would  fix 
upon  Mil  the  unpleatant  character  of  a 


Mr,  Taylor  next  proceedi  to 
examine  "  the  substance  of  the  argn- 
ment.'  The  argument,  he  obserTes,  at 
the  Reformation  turned  on  the  alleged 
difference  between  the  religion  of  the 
■nlddta  ages,  and  that  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  argument  mooted  by 
tfae  Oxonians,  turns  upon  the  difference 
between  the  religion  of  ibe  New  Teala> 
sent  and  that  of  the  priitine  and 
martjr  church.  We  agree  with  Mr, 
Taylor,  in  thitilung  that  thU  Utter 
invoNea  a  far  mora  delicate  inqmry 
than  the  fornieT.  Their  proximity  of 
time  to  the  Apostlea*  beside*  many 
other  adrantages,  nndoubtediy  give* 
an  air  of  authoiity  to  the  first  age* 
which  can  be  reasonably  assumed  by  no 
other  i  and  furnishes,  no  doubt,  a  pre- 


nature  of  the  thing  atteated,  and  the 
mode  of  the  attestation,  but  still  la 
almoit  every  case  a  real  prtjndjacie 
presumption  in  faior  of  the  doctrine* 
and  principle*  wbicb  they  profeased. 
Yet  we  confess  we  do  not  thiuk  that 
the  remark  is  of  such  tuential  import- 
ance to  the  argument  a*  he  makes  It. 
ir  the  doctrine*  and  practices  which 
arc  urged  upon  us  by  the  Oxford 
diTines,  even  when  they  are  proved  to 
be  primitive,  may  yet  be  compared 
with  Scripture,  and  rejected  when  per- 
ceived to  be  discordant  with  it;  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  intermediate 
enquiry  as  to  their  primitive  existence 
could  not  possibly  be  logically  neces- 
■ary  to  the  right  conduct  of  the  argu- 
menL  Undoubtedly,  however,  it  i*  the 
more  satisfactory,  a*  well  as  the  safer 
course,  to  investigate  the  peculiar 
causes  of  error  which  counterbalanced 
the  undeniable  advantages  of  the  early 
times  i  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  cooBrm 
tbe  validity  of  onr  conclusiont  from 
scripture,  and  to  preserve  it*  due 
weight  to  the  sentence  of  antiquity, 
where  it  is  not  vitiated  by  any  suui 
sources  of  defilement.  Thii  become* 
monplunly  uaportaU  whei)  tlu  appaal 


atanmea  that  indaBnita  torn,  wUd, 
to  be  sure,  it  generally  doe*  wear  !■ 
the  eloqneqt  bat  rather  va^e  declam* 
tioDs  oitha  patroiu  of  tradition  j  when 
the  general  duty,  hr  Instance,  of  coiw 
forming  ounelvea  to  the  mo«let  of  ths 
Micene  age  is  pressed  upon  the  mln<^ 
without  any  minute  specification  of  Ihs 
nature  of  that  model  to  which  it  ia 
exborted  to  conbrm.  In  thb  case  we 
agree  with  Mr.  Taylor,  it  become*  a 
matter  of  great  importance  that  Iho 
mind  should  aKcrtain  fully  what  th« 
character  of  that  age  was,  and  compare 
that  character  with  scripture,  before  it 
assent*  to  any  arguments  for  ita 
authority,  grounded  merely  on  Ihs 
topic  of  it*  greater  comparative  aa^a 
qnity  than  our  own.  Mr.  Taylor^ 
olfject  then  is  to  ascertain  by  a  variety 
of  eonslderatians ;  what  ia  the  reu 
weight  which  we  ought  to  apportion  to 
the  luSlDges  of  antiquity  id  religious 
questions.  This  is,  no  doubt,  an  import* 
ant,  nay  a  necessary  work,  but  wo 
think  that,  in  order  to  magnify  tha 
importance  of  such  an  historical  investii 
gation,  he  unduly  depreciate*  tha 
method*  which  other  defendera  of  tho 
same  cause  with  hinidf  have,  br  tha 
sake  of  brevity  adapted.  Tliere  i^ 
indeed,  this  olgeotion  to  thoee  method*, 
that  though  they  may  show  against  tba 
Oxonians,  that  the  authority  of  anti- 
quity is  not  so  exorbitant  as  wholly  to 
control  private  Judgment,  and  that 
tradition  ie  no  co-ordinate  medium  of 
revekUon  tiith  Scripture ;  they  help 
in  no  way  to  determine  what  tlia 
authority  «  the  aocient  church  and  its 
tnditiona  really  arej  and  thna  lead 
practically  to  a  total  neglect  of  thaaa 
a*  a  mode  of  confirming  or  direeUnff 
our  enquiries  in  religion.  Bnl  thii 
though  a  practical  flaw  of  aome  magni- 
tude, i*  evidently  not  a  hgicai  one  ; 
nor  in  any  way  affecting  tbe  loundDeas 
and  efficiency  of  their  reasoning*. 

In  order  to  counteract  the  practical 
bad  influence  of  this  altr^totestant 
(as  it  is  called^  line  of  argument,  Mr. 
Taylor  occupies  several  page*  ia  elo> 
quently  urging  many  weighty  reasons 
aniost  a  neglect  of  the  study  of 
christian  antiquitv.  Of  all  hiatories^ 
he  truly  aigues,  this  I*  the  most  repleta 
with  lessons  of  practical  wisdom  and 
prophetic  warning.  The  writers  of  the 
early  church  too,  not  merely  from  thdr 
proximity  in  time  to  the  Apostles,  bat 
from  the  fact  of  their  speaking  tlw 
Ungnage  of  tbe  New  TettanwDt  T«ak> 
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calirtf,  rrom  the  gonlui  and  atorH  of 
learniiiK  which  maof  of  them  poueMed, 
from  their  freedom  from  maaj  pole- 
nical  prdudice*  infiued  by  the  contro- 
vertiei  or  latter  timea,  powen,  he  ■■;» 
with  truth,  claims  upon  our  attention 
which  no  reuonable  man  would  orer- 
look. 


lation  tamnadiiQ  tb«  Ueditnnncui,  tnm 
be  iilioctioo  of  At  cluaic  fire,  to  tb«  liao 
f  it!  nkiadling  in  llu  fbortnntk  eattarf. 
rbe  church  wu  tba  ark  of  all  thing*  thM 
lid  life,  daring  a  deluge  of  leTen  hoadred 

Id  connexion  with  ihii  nibject  we 
>uld  strongly  recommend  the  penual 


■nUge  in  tha  buidi  nf  thoM 
WDDm  wa  an  HI  •rithalaad,)  ia  to  Ihii  tiket — > 
That  tin  Otaek  «ad  Latin  bthen  mn  maD 
tf  intethet  ao  tlauder,  and  are  geneiallf  either 
*o  inane,  or  so  abnud,  or  ao  erronemu,  that 
the  pennal  of  tbem,  except  by  a  fev  mriDna 
astH|narieB,  ia  a  iben  waate  of  time ;  OTi  at 
kaiit,  that  it  can  nerer  repajr  the  tffil.  Or 
it  ia  aSnncd,  that,  ao  &r  aa  theae  writera 
(  Bonnd  and  judldoua,  tlia  aame  aenti- 
f  be  met  with 
■  own  language, 
whatem  aeeompliibmenia 
Iba  miniitm  of  religion  may  poawai,  tbey 
■lajr,  in  tbeie  itjt  of  btncrnlent  aeUrity, 
•mplof  their  time  to  l)etter  adrantage  than 
in  bruabiiig  the  dual  tnnn  neglected  (blioa. 
The  conraa  of  ovnita  ia  haatening  to  oOir  a 
Startling  refotation   of    tsj   aneh    frindooa 


"It  ii 


neh  of 


n»|J«r 


>f  tbia  in 


naoght  i  and 
It  b  an  aaknowladged  mlt,  in  all  mlka  of 
■siaaoa  and  litaratun,  that  Uie  acoA  and 
ttqitiooa  otjeetioni  of  the  ignonnt  need  not 
be  aariooaljr  replied  te — *  Lnaw  what  ynu  are 
nMaking  it,  and  then  contemn  it'  Now, 
tbt  mne  fact  of  apptj'ing  oiiy  comprelienaiTe 
tarsia,  either  of  admiration  or  contempt,  to 
abodjandierieaDf  wrilen,  atretching  through 
aeten  bnndrtd  or  a  thouaand  jutt,  and  tiiaa 
writata,  na^rea  aa  they  were  of  distant  couo- 
triea,  aome  of  tbem  aimple  and  rude,  while 
otheia  were  endite  and  aecumpliihed,  mtf 
be  taken  a*  a  proof  of  heedleaaen,  Rgarding 
the  matter  in  band,  aullicienE  to  cxcuae  a 
■ileal  dimgird  of  llie  objection  it  involves. 
Tbeae  '  hthen.'  tbiii  groupi-d  ai  a  little  hand, 
hj  the  objeclon.  were  aome  ot  them  men  of 
ai  brilliant  geniui  ai  any  age  Hii  pnxloced ; 


aome,  coaTenut  with  the  great  world  ;  aome, 
whoae  DwditatioDa  had  been  ripened  by  yeara 
of  aeuluaion  ;  some  of  them  the  only  hialoriios 
of  the  timea  in  obicb  tliey  lived  i  aome,  the 
ohiefi  of  the  philoeophf  of  thair  age ;  and, 
if  we  are  to  apeak  of  the  trhole,  aa  a  wriM  or 
body  of  writera,  tbey  are  the  men  who,  during 
■  hag  era  of  deepening  tnrbarium,  >;ill  lirld 
the  lamp  cF  knowledge  and  learning,  and,  in 
bet,  albrd  ua  almcet  all  ttiat  we  can  now 
of  the   condition   of  tba 


fureat  iutroductiona  to  the  study  of 
cbriitian  antiqait;  we  are  acquainted 
with.  Were  we  not,  however,  faaslening 
to  more  important  lubjacti,  we  mi^bt 
ny  a  good  deal  in  qualification  of  aome 
of  Mr.  Taylor's  eucomiuois  oq  tbo 
fathers.  Greek,  to  be  aure,  was  their 
Temacular  ton^e  ;  and  Greek  i*  the 
language  ofttie  New  Testament.  This 
Ii  true  iu  the  general  .  But  the  reader 
will  be  greatly  disappointed  if  he 
expects  to  And  the  same  nrl  (^Grtds 
in  Basil  and  Chrysnatom,  as  he  la 
familiar  with  in  St.  Paul  or  St.  John. 
The  Greek  of  the  New  Teatament 
ii,  for  the  moat  part,  the  Greek  of  men 
who  thought  in  Hebrew, and  to  agieat 
extent  tinctured  with  the  forms  and 
idioms  ufthat  languj^ei  to  that  it  may- 
be questioned  wbetbcr  the  Father^ 
ignorance  of  the  oriental  tongues  dor* 
not  more  than  counterbalance  their 
superior  familisrity  with  the  Greek. 
Add  to  this,  that  many  of  tbe  pecnliir 
notions  of  Christianity  were  ao  remote 
from  the  thoughts  of  the  Gentile  world 
tbatin  the  cuneut  popularGreek  dialect 
there  were  no  terms  adequately  express- 
ing them  :  ind  hence  tlie  idiom  of  that 
dialect  conlil  be  no  help  toward* 
ascertaining  the  anproprialed  trcbDical 
significations  wliich  many  words  rermied 
when  used  to  express  idens  peculiar  to 
the  christian  aystem.  But  these  aiid 
similar  considerations,  if  follotrcd  out 
as  they  deaerre,  would  lead  ua  too  far 
from  our  immediate  subject. 


early  church,"  in  the  shape  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  merit  of  virginity,  and  ibe 
Eractices  grounded  thereupon  ;  which 
eing  as  he  thinks,  utterly  repujtnaDt 
to  Scripture,  and  yet  fulhlling  all  the 
conditions  of  the  rule  "  Quod  temper. 
Quod  ubique.  Quod  ab  omnibus  — 
seem  to  reduce  its  inadequacy  to  an 
eiperimentum  crucis.  The  propo<>i- 
tions  which    he  undertakes  to  make 

"L  That  tha  laps*  of  eight  bnirfnd  or  a 
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tboowid  fur>  nlitlnli  vciy  little,  if  toy, 
fngnmioa,  in  th«  quality,  or  vxtrmfa^uice 
tt  Ihne  nolioni  which  gare  support  to  the 
prectina  of  religjoua  celibicf ;  uil  (hit  the 
Ittodul  ibiUH  at  thit  tyilcm  Ten  aenrly, 
•r  quite,  u  flagnnt  at  thi  earlier,  aa  at  Ihg 

"  II.   That,  at  the  Ttty  earlini  timt  when 


been  generaUjr  pi 


Teltiea ; 


id  accredited,  Ihejr 
i>  down  from 


■  Will  earlier 

"III.  That,  Ml 
an  dT  immemarial  aoliquitf,  m  did  they 
■fleet  the  chuich  univenal— eaatera,  westera. 
md  AfrieaD)  and  that  tbut  Ihef  eoau  fully 
within  the  temu  of  the  rule — quod  temper, 
quod  ubique,  quod  ab  omnibui. 

"IT.  That  theae  opiDiaai  and  practirei, 
intlitir  moat  eitrente  (onn,  receired  an  ample 
■nd  explicit  •anelion,  and  *  eolnnn  anthentJca- 
tion  frum  ill  the  gnat  writer*  and  docton 
tt  the  cboreb,  during  the  moat  proaperoua 
and  enl^hlened  age  of  any  preceding  the 
Refbnuation ;  and  that,  on  diia  head,  popery 
haa  DO  pecolifT  culpability. 

"  V.  Tbat  the  naiiona  and  practice*  con- 
MCtcd  with  the  doctriDC  oS  the  ioperlalira 
nerll  of  nligioui  celibacy,  were,  at  onec,  the 
ctUMa  and  the  cBiieta  of  erron  in  theology, 
of  perrerted  moral  lentimenta,  of 


«,  of  bier 


tbat  they  farniib 

mating  the  aEMHAi,  talue  or  tvcimt 
CHimiAHITr ;  and,  in  a  word,  ifibrd  rnwn 
eooogh  for  regarding,  if  not  with  jealonay. 
at  but  with  extreme  canlion,  auy  attempt 
to  induct  the  modem  church  to  imitate  the 

Id  support,  then,  ofliii  firit  propo«> 
tion,  Ur.  Taylor  undertakeg  to  ihoff, 
tbit,  at  ft  tirae  not  more  remote  rrani 
tbcageorthe  ApoBtle>,tlianiie  orthli 
penerBtion  are  from  Barrow,  Tiilot)on, 
Taylor,  Baxter,  most  of  ihote  abuaei  of 
the  syttcia  of  religioui  celibacy,  which 
notoriouaty  disgraced  tnonBaiiciam  in 
the  twelfth  century,  had  laively  devel- 
oped themselvei.  The  proori  necessary 
for  the  cstablishiog  of  this  thetis 
involTe  atatements  of  fact«  of  a  very 
reToliin^  character ;  so  offensiTe, 
indeed,  in  many  respects  that  nothing 
but  the  importance  of  the  subject  could 
jnitifj  any  one  in  bringing  ihem  before 
the  public  Mr.  Taylor,  conscious  of 
the  delicacy  of  the  matter  to  be  handled 
has  from  no  doubt  the  most  praiie- 
vorthy  motives,  endeavoured  to  mili- 
nle  the  evil,  by  only  quoting  the 
least  oHensive  parts,  and  sending  the 
learacd  render  to  the  original  for  the 
rest.  ]□  some  cases,  too,  he  has  kept 
back  the  reference,  least  the  reader 


mt^ht  be  directed  to  a  context  which 
would  be  certain  either  to  sliock  or  to 
cuntaminati'.  We  confess  that,  though 
we  can  ajiprcciate  the  reasons  of  all 
this,  we  cannot  consider  it  a  prudent 
course.  In  roany  instances  an  imprei- 
sioD  is  produced  that  the  things  mp- 
pressed  are  a  great  deal  worse  than 
they  really  are  i  and  where  this  is  not 
the  case,  a  vagae  suspicion  of  iuaccu* 
racy  may  be  generated  in  those  who 
want  either  tne  opportunity  or  the 
diligence  requisite  for  examining 
authoritie(.  When  a  work  of  the  kind 
ix  to  be  done,  we  are  for  doing  it 
thoroughly.  We  would  have  tne  Latin 
and  Greek  of  the  passages  gifcn  in  the 
margin yii//v>  whatever  wns  done  with 
the  EnglitE  in  the  text ;  and  the  place 
where  ihc  context  might  be  Found,  in 
accuralelj/  indicated,  Tbil 
IS  tne  more  necessary  for  the  ends  of 
Iruth  and  justice — which  we  are  sure 
Mr.  Taylor  values  more  than  any 
ephemeral  success  in  a  party  squabble 
— as  his  rep resfntal ions  of  the  mtaning 
of  particular  passages  are  sometime* 
very  far  from  being  correct. 

We  have  an  instance  of  this  in  the 
very  first  anlhority  he  has  produced  : 
which  has  been  accordingly  taken 
advantage  of  by  his  opponents  to  decry 
his  whole  performance,  but  in  a  style  so 
nucandid  and  malicious  as  to  shew  that 
their  echI  is  not  really  directed  against 
misrepresentation  or  unfairness  a*  tuA, 
but  only  as  ihey  are  practised  towardi 
their  favoorile  ecclesiaslical  antiquity. 
The  passage  we  allude  to,  is  that  fami    - 


conduct  of  those  women,  who  profess- 
ing virginity,  made  no  scruple  of  sleep- 
in  the  same  bed  with  men.  In  onb 
CASB — and,  so  far  as  we  can  team,  in 
une  case  only — doc*  (hit  execrable 
abomination  appear  to  have  been 
brou)iht  home  to  a  member  of  the 
clergy,  a  Deacon  in  a  church  under 
Cyprian's  control, yet(misledasil  would 
appear  by  the  authority  of  Fell  and 
Dodwell)  Mr.  Taylor  proceeds  unhesi- 
tuiingly  to  describe  the  transaction 
thus  i-^ 

"Cyprian,  and  hi<  preabytera,  writes.  In 
reply  lo  Pompontui,  *  iiiBragao  biehop,  who 
bad  reported  certain  acaodiiK  in  Healing 
which  he  needed  direction  and  sothoritativ* 
support.  From  ihii  letter  it  appcsrs  thai 
the  ra^b  and  uuwamntable  vow  of  perpetual 
celibacy,  or  viginity,  taken,  or  forced  upon 
multitude*  of  yoong  wsmra,  in  sons  monxnt 
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J  utilcMl  nli^ou  n^MncBt,  ^aA  ban 
too  Uu  npanlcd  of  h;  muy  of  iti  victiiiu, 
who,  finding  thcmMlra*  cut  off  bum  tha 
Tirtumu  cndcunKnli  of  domotic  life,  hut 
ruthtd  into  imgularitin,  Wding  their  coib 

toiy  guilt,  uid  hid,  uaSet  the  colour  of 
•piritml  intereourae  with  tke  clergy  to  who« 
can  thtj  i*d  b«D  eoaBgned,  and  oho  them, 
■elm  were  |«lbd  bjr  the  bum  iinpioai  txtnr- 
nguee,  admitted  tha  gnmeil  hnuliaritica, 
and  thue  had  diflund  as  axbima  comptiaa 
■tf  maaiKn  anoig  tha  Tarj  men  to  whoca 
mn  tatrnalcd  (b«  monl  and  religioiia  mlbi* 
ct  ih*  paopla.  So  earlr  had  thii  &lia  fecToiu 
produced  ita  paiaaiuiui  fruit,  iiul  had  ulce- 
nUd,  in  iU  ntala,  Ihe  body  of  the  church  T 

We  thUik  the  ooMidenUoD  that  had 
tkcM  men  been  of  the  clerry.  w 
flagmtt  an  amraTalion  of  their  crime* 
would  not  liave  been  forfotten  bj 
Cjpriin  1  eipedall/  ainoe  he  it  careful 
to  urge  it  iathe  particular  cate  of  the 
Deacon  abore  mentioned,  ii  decisive 
agunat  Mr.  Taylor'i  nution,  that  thet« 
women  were  the  aame  aa  the  yitaiiat 
wrmtimm  of  later  chuTch  hiitor;.  But 
when  itii  remembered  that  thii  mlatake 
orhiB,iFmiitalieitbe,  Uone  which  hai 
been  committed  \>j  all  the  beat  author- 
ilief  from  Dodwell  to  Neander,*  we 
aball  be  at  no  Ion  to  uudenUnd  tlie 
^liiit  whidb  oaD  treat  *uch  an  error  a* 
a  deliberate  and  malioioui  m'urepreien- 
tation.  But  in  their  leal  for  beapisg 
obloquy  on  Hr.  Taylor,  the  patron* 
of  antiquity — (we  speak  adviaedlj  in 
the  plural  number)— have  themaelTG* 
been  Kuilt;  of  ditlortiona,  which  it  ii 
much  more  difficult  to  excutc.  Theae 
word*,  for  example,  are  cited  from 
Cyprian'*  ISth  epbtle  (edit.  Pell},  to 
prove  that  the  inatance*  in  which  even 
the  laity  had  been  guilty  of  thi*  crime 
had  been  but  few.  "  Cogoovimu*  turn 
deeite,  qui  tf  mpla  Dei  &c.  infami  con* 
cubitu  mo  maculent ;''  and  Ep.xiv. : — 
Doleo  autem  quando  audio  quoidam 
improbc  d>*currere  .  .  •  ■  sed  id 
ageie  ut  per  paucorum  pravoa  more*, 
&c'    But  let  the  reader  look  at  the 

E laces,  and  he  will  see  that  thi*  fact 
a*  been  abamefully  concealed  ;  that 
Cyptian  in  those  epi)t1es  ii  speaking 


^ich   at. 


only  of  a  pardcnlar  elais— tha  eoo' 
feasor*— men  who  had  haaarded  their 
live*  for  the  Christian  faith.  It  i* 
■arelv  opprobrious  enough  to  tlie 
morality  or  those  time*,  that  eTenifeir 
of  such  a  class  should  be  fbund  detected 
in  these  prac^ces ;  but  it  is  haidlj 
crediUble  to  the  honeat;r  of  the 
polemics  we  allude  to,  to  bnag  fonnid 
expression*  which  relate  only  to  a 
particular  order,  as  if  they  were  v^m 
of  the  whole  church  t  and,  upon  ladi 
garbled  and  Usified  anthorities,  to 
endeavour  to  sneer  away  the  good 
fame  of  any  man.  When  speaking  of 
tha  whole  church,  Cyprian  uses  vcrr 
different  language  :  *  Den 
he,  in  the  same  epistle  ' 
Taylor  lias  quoted,  "  qu&ra  graiei 
MULTORUM  ruinas  bine  fien  videmus,  et 
per  hujusmodi  iilicitas  et  periculoiss 
coqjunctiones  corrumpi  rLuatMii 
virgine*  cutn  *ummo  am  mi  nostri  dolore 
conapicimus."  Yet,  with  *ueha|dain 
declaration  staring  them  in  the  bee, 
these  champions  w  ancient  tines  and 
libeller*  of  the  preeent,  would  faaiard 
the  assertion  that  such  lapaei  were  few 
and  unli'eanent  I  In  extenuation  oF  the 
crime,  it  lis*  been  urged  in  the  ume 
quarters,  that,  bv  Cyprian's  own  con- 
(euioD,  these  aelinquents  were  uot 
guilty  otjimication.  Were  this  grssted 
— which  in  many  instances  It  caanot 
be— still  let  the  reader  look  bebw,f 
and  see  what  Cyprian  thought  thay 
really  were  guilty  of,  and  then  consider 
bow  much  ihia  plea  mend*  the  matter. 
We  have  already  frankly  acknow- 
ledged that  we  think  Mr.  Taylor  wnwg, 
in  confounding  (he  present  wHh  the 
caae  of  the  aM/^uji.  Those  weie 
women,  who  for  the  sake  of  eojoylDg 
more  uninterruptedly  the  converse  at 
their  spiritual  directors,  and  of  manig- 
ing  their  domestic  concerns,  were 
accustomed  to  live  in  the  same  home 
with  them ;  but  constantly  denied  tlist 
they  used  the  aame  Bed^:  or  admitted 
an^  indecent  familiarity.  Parallel  to 
this,  waa  the  case  of  thoae  canonical 
rirgins,  who  permitted  men  to  reude 
along  with  them,  under  aimiiar  preteiU, 
These  practices  prevailed  very  exiea- 


*  Sea  especially  Muratori  in  hia  Aiwedeta  Orteea. 
t  Cyprian,  Ep.  ir.  edit.  FelL  p.  6.  (Amital.  1691.) 
I  W  ydf  TiSn  wifiifiyiX*!  fiVit,  irit  ^il  niyxMriiitMti,  /tiA  rryyintrrm  rl^iii  (VHiaMt- 
ni;  Chrya,  Opp.  edit.  Morell.  Paiii,  1614.  T.  11.  p.  tSS.  Yel  Jerome  daniss 
this,  £adem  domo,  aao  eubiculo,  awp*  vao  ImaUar  st  kchih,  et  soipidoaoi  nos 
focant,  ai  aliquid  aiiatimamua.  Ad  Euat  Ep.  18.  T,  It.  p.  S3>  See  tha  di  — ^' 
Maila  gim  I7  EidrteuBB  Hona,  63b  1 1.  p.  «ait 
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TcyUi*t  Aiwima  a^rltttmU^. 


Aw\j  in  the  third  tnd  Iburth  centariet, 
and  were  bund  to  be  m  replete  with 
Mtndal  and  injur)'  to  good  mural*,  that 
Kveral  canoot  were  at  diven  limei 
^med  against  them,  and  the  governota 
of  the  church  let  themaelve*  vetj 
•edulourif  to  put  them  dowa.  There 
BK  eitant  two  eurioui  diKourse*  of 
CbrjrMMtom'i  od  the  uil^ect ;  and  aoiae 
of  his  descriptioiu  show  a  stale  or  thingi 
but  very  little  better  than  the  melan- 
choly prospect  wB  have  been  contem- 
platiDg at  Carthage.  Wegiveapawage 
in  the  margiu*  which  we  do  not  choose 
to  lran«lnte.  Oor  virtuous  couit  has 
indeed  done  its  bett  to  make  the  public 
mind  of  the  uiDCteenlh  century  aa  much 
at  hone  in  such  scenes,  ai  that  of  the 
fbunh  and  6[th  appears  to  have  beea  i 
but,  thank  God,  it  has  not  quite  suc- 
ceeded. CbTysostotn'i  descriptions, 
however,  of  the  less  offensive  ac(junct* 


the  system,  are  bishlr  amusing.   Hi 
'elinesB  and  wit,  which  even  monasli 


aKellcism  could  not  destroy,  render 
him  at  all  times  an  entcrCainins  writer, 
but  especially  where  be  indulges  his 
ntyric  vein.  In  the  present  rase,  the 
eager  promptness  or  those  clerical 
squires  to  receive  their  virgin  consorts 
at  the  church  porch — their  buttling 
Bsnduity  in  maishalliog  them  through 
the  crowd — their  dutiful  care  to  secure 
them  a  commodions  position,  and  their 
iqgil  an  [attention,  during  divine  worship, 
to  the  least  expressions  of  approval  or 
dislike  that  passed  over  their  feature*. 
e  sketched  with  a  felicity  of  humoar 


follow  Mr.  Taylor  at  large  through  the 
mau  of  authorities  by  which  he  sup- 
ports his  charge  againil  the  third  and 
lourlh  centuries,  as  the  subject  pn 
itself,  again  and  aguin,  tbrougho 


pages.     We   have  onlv  undertaken  to 

Sive  a  rapid   sketch  oi  the  conduct  of 
isaigoment.     In  our  i 


has  satisfactorily  proved  the  i 
of  the  grossest  and  most  disgusting 
n  of  the  institute  of  religious  celi- 


upon  a  single  experiment.  Let  any 
impartial  man  take  up  St.  Basil's 
Ttealisede  Virginitate — the  latterpart 
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of  which  can  only  be  paralleled  bv  the 
pages  of  Dens  and  Sanchez— anu  tay 
whether  the  state  of  things  nrhich  could 
move  a  grave  and  most  ascetic  metro- 
politan to  indite  such  admonitions  for 
the  special  use  and  perusal  of  inrginr 
dedicated  le  God,  vias  not  a  stale  abound- 
ing with  gross  abuses  and  proBigate 
immorality.  This,  indeed,  we  suppose 
will  hardlj  be  denied  by  any  onei  the 
asscrtora  of  virginity  choosing  rather  to 
maintain,  that  these  abuses  are  either 
not  inseparable  from  the  system,  or  else 
counterbalanced  by  advantages  suflici> 
ent  lo  outweigh  their  evils.  We  shall 
see  presently  what  Mr.  Taylor  has  said 
in  answer  to  such  evasions  ;  hut  firet 
we  must  sajf  a  few  words  upon  a 
paradox  of  his,  on  this  subject,  that  has 
shocked  many  of  his  greatest  admirers ; 
viz.,  "  that  Popish  monasticism  Is  an 
hiproeemeni  upon  the  primitive  celi- 
bate.' We  confess  that  we  esteem  this 


Taylor  has  hazarded  in  his  whole  book. 
Wherever  he  altempla  to  support  it,  he 
is  obliged  to  pick  his  instances  in  a 
way,  that  shows  a  great  deal  of  un- 
justifiable Brerjudice.  Whatever  the 
fathers,  In  tneir  severest  censure,  have 
declaimed  against  the  i 


on  the  other,  we  hear  of  nothing  but 
the  learning  of  (he  Benedictines,  the 
genius  of  Pascal,  and  the  piety  of 
Angelica  Amanld.  Now  surely  this 
is  not  fair.  We  shall  not  be  accused 
after  alt  that  we  have  said,  of  any  undue 
bias  In  favour  of  antiouity,  but  we  can- 
not see  it  thus  wrongFully  used  without 
protesting  against  the  injustice.  Among 
the  primitive  holy  maidens  we  make  no 

Suestion  that  many  might  have  been 
>und,  whose  pietj  and  devotion  need 
not  fear  comparison  with  even  the 
saintly  sisters  of  the  Port  Royal  i  whose 
inward  purity  was  as  spotless  as  the 
outward,  and  whose  innocence  of  life, 
and  incessant  seal  In  every  work  of 
mercy  and  benevolence,  might  shame 
ourprofessing  religionists,  who  perhaps, 
are  thanking  heaven  that  tkcy  are  not 
in  anywise  as  the  virgins  of  Carthage 
or  Constantinople.  And  for  the  men- 
did  it  never  occur  lo  Mr.  Taylor,  tbat 


WfH  rii  JiinnrMt,  tin  mtt 
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<rif  «;■  Blwni  H/)»>nt>  !</<!{■>  I'i  rkf  »i  wul'ttmt  ttxUt,  wrfivy 
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,  confer  atlam  p.  3S9. 


Tat/lot'i  Ancient  C^mtiattity. 
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Origen,  and  Chrjtoitoiii,  and  Ba*i), 
and  Jernme,  and  Auguitinc,  and 
Theodoret,  were  namei  which  any 
Benedictine  or  JanscDist  communily — 
with  all  the  advantages  or  modern  im- 
pTOTement,  might  well  fed  proud  to 
enroll  in  the  record  uf  its  meniben  ? 
That  Romish  monaiticiam  may  have 
originated  in  an  attempi  at  rerorm,  we 
will  not  denj  ;  bnt  we  maintain  that 
It  was  a  mistaken  attempt ;  and  one 
which  fixed  and  rendered  permanent 
the  i^item  in  all  its  vices,  when  now 
in  a  Tdir  way  of  meeting  a  radical  cure. 
By  withdrawing  "  the  proresied"  alto- 
gether from  the  salutary  checks  of 
public  opinion,  it  made  the  morality  of 
each  community  depend  on  the  indiTi. 
dual  character  of  its  little  tyrant ;  and 
by  its  damnable  imposition  of  forced 
celibacy.it  imparted  a  diabolical  crnellr 
to  the  irhole  contrivance,  from  which 
the  primitive  institute  was,  in  a  great 
measure,  free ;  and  if  ever  it  should 
become  necesHary  to  expoie  the  mo- 
naslicisin  of  the  Popish  ages,  as  Mr. 
Taylor  hat  exposed  that  of  the  fourth 
century,  the  pages  of  Bernard,  of 
Cardinal  Dilmlan,  ot  Erasmus — nar>  of 
Baronius  himself,  will  reveal  a  taie  of 
deeper  crime  and  more  disgraceful 
ignorance,  ihuo  ever  blotted  the  annaU 
of  the  early  church. 

Id  establishing  his  charge  againet  the 
second  century,  Mr,  Taylor  seems  to 
us  to  rely  far  too  confidently  on  the 
testimony  oF  Tertullian.  This  writer, 
notorious  for  extravagant  paradox,  and 
besides  the  champion  or  a  heresy, 
reprobated  by  the  Catholics  themselves. 


forlr 


of»B 


once  violent  in  hit 
eiBirgerations  and  slippery  in  his  rea- 
sonings— should  not  be  admitted  us 
evidence  in  any  case  without  strong 
CorToboratlDD.  Now,  in  Ibe  instance 
of  cetlhacy,  Mr.  Taylor  it  obliged  to 
conress  that  he  it  not  only  not  corro- 
borated, bnt  contradicted  by  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  whose  sound  and  rational 
statements  must  commend  themselves 
to  every  nan  of  understanding ;  and, 
as  to  the  passage  about  the  progressive 
expansion  of  truth  which  Mr.  Taylor 
has  qtiotcd  (p.  94)  from  the  tract  de 
velanait  Virginibui,  it  so  clearly  and 
confessedly  relates  to  JUbnfaniu'  Para- 
dele,  thai  we  are  lost  in  wonder  at  the 
hallucination  which  could  bewilder  so 
scute  a  person  into  supposing  that  it 
^Kike,  in  any  way,  ihe  sense  of  the 
Catholics.      Taken    cum   gnmo   taSt, 


however,  we  hold  it  to  be  soand  in  the 
main  ;  and  so  little  anti- Protestant  did 
Le-Clerc  think  it,  that,  having  quoted 
a  part  of  this  very  passage  at  the  ckwe 
othis  EccleiiaBticsl  history, he subjmnt: 
"  In  que  veri>a  desinemnt,  cedra  qnppe 
digna !  quamvis  Teitnlliantu,  Jam 
Montani  deliriia  fiucinatus,  inanen 
in  Reli^iouc  emcndationem  uiimo 
■gitaret." 

Mr.  Taylor  fecit  that  manv  will  be 
shocked  by  the  attempt  which  Qe  make! 
in  support  of  his  second  proposition  to 
trace  the  errors  he  exposes  to  the  first 
and  second  centuries  i  but  he  Bays — 
and  we  think  truly — that  of  all  romantic 
dreams,  the  dream  of  the  perfection  of 
thii  age  of  the  Church  ia  one  of  the 
most  baseless. 

"  Ilia  opinion  that  hu  ftimd  il«tf  npsa 
my  Dwn  mind,  it  to  tbii  tSOA,  thai  th« 
period  dating  iti  comDwiunDnit  from  tba 
doth  of  the  llM  of  tha  apoitlai,  or  apoatalia 
men,  nu,  dlif  tther,  as  litUg  dnarvii^  to 
b*  idectad  ud  prvpottd  at  a  paUem,  u 
may  ana  of  tha  fint  fire  of  ehareh  hiilcry: — 
it  had,  indaad,  iti  ningie  point*  of  eiotUenoa, 
and  of  a  high  order,  bnt  by  no  meana  (boas 
in  thoaa  eoniistent  ud  ainnpbiry  qotljtist 
nhteh  ilKnild  aotitla  it  to  tha  honaaT  of  bong 
conridered  as  a  modal  to  aftar  tga.  Te 
naed,  thanfoia,  neilher  liwl  nirprtH  nor  (larm, 
when  m  find,  in  particuliir  iiMtaaoni.  that 
tha  poateat  arron  of  thaory  and  pnetiet 
ara  to  ba  traced  to  thair  origin  in  the  finS 
century.  In  luch  iutancaa,  Ibr  mj  own 
put,  I  can  wondar  at  nothing  bot  tba  in- 
blualioD  of  thoaa  vrho,  fully  informad  ai  thay 
mutt  be  of  the  actual  ftctt,  and  benefitail, 
moreover,  by  modern  modat  of  thinking, 
am.  nevBtbeleta,  to  prmtrate  Ihair  ander- 
■ttnding*  bcibiB  Ihe  pbsntom — venenU* 
antiquity — at  to  ba  iafiuned  with  tha  dodn 
of  inducing  the  Chiittiu  •odd  to  ioilaM 
nhat  really  atki  for  tpolo^  aod  axCennatioa. 
Anyiuch  vndaavourmutt,  however,  iDavitaUy 
bil  1  nor  can  it  ba  for  mora  tl 


huld  the  mindi  of  any  eicapt  a  very  {r*, 
■ho  Bra  coailitu(ioD*Dy  diapooed  to  sdmil  !c 
When  tba  bubble  bunta,  let  the  pmmoten 
of  ancient  principlct  look  la  it,  that  they  art 
provided  with  soma  other  meaoi  ot  keeping 
Ihair  doctrioea  in  credit ;  and  I  am  far  froaa 
attuming  that  Che  geDcral  doc^naa  of  tba 
Oifoid  uritert  itill  diaappear  iloag  nitk  tba 
ill-fouudcd  pr^ndiee  ttu^  have  labootcd  to 
support  in  bvour  of  and) 


Id  the  general  truth  of  these  remarks 
we  perfectly  concur ;  but  wc  have  some 
doubts  whether,  in  this  particular  in- 
stance,  Mr.  Taylor  bai  been  pcrfectlj 
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Ta^t*i  AiteimI  Chriiikau^. 
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fDCceufol.  Hii  fint  tntimony,  dTawa 
from  the  second  Apology  of  Jiutin 
Martyr,  i«  limplj  to  Ihii  effect,  that 
many  Chriitiaiii,  oF  bolli  seies,  rnirht 
be  ihown,  who,  haviii^f  been  disciple* 
from  tbeir  youth,  ccclmued  to  a  great 
kge  QDdeGled  ififti.'  Ileally  it  teijuirei 
■ome  more  acutenesi  than  we  poateM 
to  read  here  the  doctrine  of  meTiiorioui 
celibacr.  That  Sl  Paul  hai  recom* 
mendea  celibacy  Id  timet  orperaecution, 
though  Dot  on  the  ground*  of  merit,  we 
mmMK  can  hardly  be  denied.  What 
ftnft  was  It  then  for  those  Christians 
who  could  do  so,  continuing'  undefiled 


In  his  honest  zeal  for  the  honour  orihe 
married  ctei^  has  persuaded  himself 
(p.  109}  that  the  same  Apostle  has 
locntloned  a  vrife,in  those  same  trouble- 
aome  tines,  "as  a  main  article  in  a 
blahop'a  qualifications  j"  reading  the 
text,  we  suppose,  out  wife,  at  leasL 
But  we  apprehend  moat  people  will  not 
require  much  argument  to  convince 
ibem  that  one  wife  is  only  a  major 
Smit  to  a  bishop's  quaiifiealioiii  in  the 
coiy'ogal  way.  Ur.  Tayloi's  appeal  to 
Ignatius  is  rI ill  mure  uniortunate.  Any 
strong  reliance  upon  isolated  passages 
in  a  work  that  Das  conreMeoly  tieen 
tampered  with  in  one  shape  or  other ; 
and  which  in  its  most  creditable  form 
eiisls  in  one  single  Greek  MS.  alone, 
would  appear  to  us  misplaced.  Bnt 
when  not  content  with  his  solitary  and 
very  ambiguous  quotation  from  the 
epistle  to  Polycarp  (where  it  is  probable 
that  celibacy  is  not  indicated  by  iyriiM 
but  by  />f>iir),  he  shows  such  a  grievous 
ignorance  of  criticism  as  to  qnote  the 
convicted  forgeries  to  Hero  and  the 
Philippians,  we  cannot  but  lament  that 
be  should  have  thus  unwarily  made 
himself  a  laughing  stock  to  his  enemies. 
There  arc  some  sources,  howcTer,  npon 
which  Mr.  Taylor  has  not  drawn,  that 


we  think  it  fair  to  Indicate,  before  we 
pass  from  this  part  of  the  subject. 

Those  are,  1— The  Syriac  Epistles 
of  Clement,  whose  authenticity  bai  been 
10  strenuously — though  in  our  opinion, 
we  candidly  conrest,SDunsucce3afully— 
defended  by  Wetstein.  If  the  authority 
of  these  docomeuts  be  admitted,  I  hey 
will  show  that  the  principles  of  virginity 
and  the  abuses  consequent  upon  them, 
had  been  carried  as  high  every  whit  in 
the  Apostolic  age  itself  as  in  the  time 
of  Cynrian.  i.  The  antiquity  of  the 
second  document  is  less  questionable  ; 
it  is  (he  legend  of  Panl  and  Thecia, 
which  may  be  found  in  the  first  volume 
of  Dr.  Grebe's  Spicil^um.  It  was 
fo^ed,  as  we  are  assured  by  Tertullian, 
bv  a  Presbyter  of  Asia,  an  admirer  of 
St.  Paul,  who  was  deposed  by  St.  John 
himself  fur  this  very  offence  i  so  early 
had  the  mystery  vf  iniquity  began  to 
work.  Yet  this  did  not  prevent  the 
fame  of  Thecia  from  being  celebrated 
by  Cyprian,  the  two  Gregoties,  Am- 
brose, Chrysostom,  Isidore  of  Pel usi urn, 
and  Basil  of  Seleucia.  In  this  romantic 
tale,  a  noble  lady,  Thecia,  overbears  St. 
Paul  holding  forth  in  praise  ofcelibacy, 
and  forthwith  vowsherself  a  virgin,and 
refuses  to  marry  the  youth  to  whom  she 
had  been  espoused.  Alter  ten  thousand 
itrani^e  adventures  (amongst  which  we 
may  mention  her  btptiilng  a  very 
christian ly-di*pb*ed  lion,  who  seems  to 
have  been  the  prototype  of  Una's 
guardian)  she  at  last,  at  the  advanced 
ap'e  of  ninety,  is  reduced  to  great  nerQ 
of  losing  that  virginity  which  she  valued 
as  her  grc.itcst  treature,bv  the  machlna- 
tions  of  certain  evil-minded  physicians 
wham  her  miraculous  cures  had  nude 
jealous  of  her  fume  (  from  whom  she  is 
rescued  by  being  mysteriously  trans- 
lated to  paradise,  on  the  24th  of  Sept, 
in  a  yeai  which  chronologera  find  it 
rather  hard  to  fix.  Such  trash  conld 
be  vented  ere  yet   the  last   of  Ifae 


ought  to  be  laid  upon  the  etymological  force  of  the  term  'Af 
tuid  UK  to  sxprMi  cslibacy,  by  the  heathen  Greek  writer*. 
nnglo  sipreMioDt  ii  genenJIj  precarious.     It  is  but  fair,  however. 


b>  indicHta  a  patnge  in  Athsnitgoras,  (LiKgnl.  pro  Cbriil,  p.  1J9.  ediL  Daehoir.)  far 
lOani  to  Mr.  Taylor's  porpa*«  than  the  one  he  has  quoted  from  Justin.  >■  You  may 
find  mnny  of  us  (  CUrisliaDi)  both  man  >di1  women,  who  continue  UDmsrried  to  old  age, 
M  hopa  o/a  ntarereonjiatetioH  with  Oad.  But  it  now,alndiiip  in  viryinity  and  e^ta^ 
(■H*«Xia)  bringi  H*  luarcr  fa  Ood,  aitd  Ou  Mtrt  thnitght  a»ddc*irt  lettMtat  a  ditfuMe 
Jrom  Him,  much  more  do  wa  sbun  Ihosa  deeds,  the  very  ihougbls  of  which  we  fly 

from .'     Anolbsr,  too,  in  Minucius  Felii,  is  scnrcely  last  explidL      ■>  Pleriijn* 

Inviolati  corporis  virginilate  perpetua  Fmentur  polius  quam  gloriantar:  Taatum 
abest  incetti  cupido,  ut  nan  nallis  miort  sitetiosi  jmdica  eoNj'aMcfio.'  Bat  Lon  that 
amiable  writtr  rather  speaks  the  sentiments  of  others  than  hu  dwb. 


Ti^lor't  Ancim  ChritU^H^, 
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ApoiUe*  mi  ia  hii  grsTe,  bf  men 
who  mint  have  been  conteoiporBriei 
of  the  whole  collcfe !  Bebold,  here, 
(he  magnified  efficacy  of  oral  traditjoo  I 
We  now  appToacb  what  we  look  upon 
M  cerUinl?  the  nio«t  valuable  and 
■UCceMrul  portion  of  Mr.  Tajlor'a 
work ;  ID  whicb,  tracing  the  abuie, 
wboie  exiitence  he  hat  demonitrated, 
to  its  tpriog,  be  shows  that  it  wai  not 
k  mere  accident  of  the  icbeme  of 
Nicene  Christianitj,  but  one  great 
developemeDt  of  a  general  principle, 
pregnant  with  corruption,  that  had 
wrought  itself  into  the  ray  Titate  of  tbe 
eccleaiaitical  irstem.  That  there  ia 
nothing  imponible,  or  eTen  improbable, 
in    the  aMumption   of  such  a  radical 

Eier*ersion  of  chiistianity  taking  place 
hrough  the  great  body  of  the  church, 
lie  argues  with  a  force  and  eloquence 
that,  we  think,  mult  carry  conviction  to 
every  mind  which  prejudice  hai  not 
placed  beyond  tbe  reach  of  reason. 


"The 


trn  of  th»e  CruU  }iwn,  ud,  u 

ihly  Ihinli,  in  h  vary  mioiubla 

u  lole  manner,  pniteited  igslait  thi 

I  phiK  of  tnfidKliiy,  eillnl  rxtionaliiin, 

lirh,  if  foUowtd  out  cnDiiitenlly,  con 
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Iben  deinu,  and  then  pintheiim,  and  thin 
th«  pamt  ■Iheiim.  They  miy  hare  tahm 
an  unfair  ulnatii^  of  the  inmatioai  tan^aga 
of  nnM  mU-Dwaoing  wriWn ;  but  yet  hav», 
u  I  think,  tioiy  ahihittd  the  inner  quilily, 
■nd  the  neiwiaary  Hndcncy  of  thii  modern 
•chcBie  of  Iheology.  Monover,  Ihcy  li«Te  not 
merrly  protested  agajnat  thii  prevaiiiiig  ilhi- 


their  tt»n  that,  unlcn  i 
It-ill,  ere: 


inily  repelled, 
ifiig,  ciiiunux  the~Prot«tant  world, 
a  &■  niDDiutranti  neeptid,  and  proptl  all 
down  tbe  alippery  dcwant  toward  anivenal 
SBbclieT. 

"  How,  lei  ua  for  a  nomeDt  auppoae,  that 
neariy  aa  moch  at  Ihii,  mekanr.holy  aa  ia  the 
idea,  liad  tctaaliy  conw  ^bout  in  oar  time*  i 
and  thai  (the  icw  remonitranta  empted) 
there  wae  no  other  fonn  of  genuine  belief 
eitaal  io  the  world  than  that  of  the  Romish 
ebureh,  which,  u  It  admitted,  i>  laden  with 
eormptiani.  In  nch  ■  caie,  then— nor  doea 
it  appear  why  wc  may  uot  imigine  it  aa  poa. 
rible.  Of  even  aa  prohriile— there  would  pre- 
rail,  uatwithaEanding  onr  I^rd'i  promiaa  to 
be  with  hie  church  alwaya,uialm(iat  unlrenal 
debctioD  or  apottacy — m  the  one  aide  toward 
atheiun,  on  the  other  tide  toward  lupentitioiL 

"  We  tuppoee,  theo,  inch  an  tpoatacy  la 
Uve  had  place  in  tte  nineteenth  ceoCuiy. 
That,  then,  ataod*  in  the  way  of  our  tup> 
trains  an  asalogoM  deiiietiea  to  bavt  b*. 
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loBged  to  tome  praeediag  age,  or  wnm  U  lb 
fint,  or  to  the  aecond?  If  we  aiy — tW 
extant  hiitorical  evidence  coutradicta  vn 
auch  auppoutian.  thia  ia  tbe  very  poinl  in 
diipute  j  nor  can  I  allow  the  ijueatioQ  la 
be  begged  to  eaally.  Bat  what  geoenl 
principle  It  there  which  forbida  our  ad- 
mitting inch  a  mppoBtioti  ?  Not  loy  vagoe 
bdief  eoncerning  the  divine  bcDtvolencie  Id- 
ward  mankind ;  for  Ihit  it  imehaagenbka  ; 
and,  it  it  muti  have  pmanled  an  apaatacy 
is  Ibt  Grtt  oentnry,  mtst  aba  have  pwventeJ 
it  ia  the  aioataeiith)  ax,  by  the  aeaH  rab, 
can  m  admit  any  other  santrmTeaing  ptiB> 
ciple,  aa  applicable  to  the  on*  period,  which 
doea  not  equity  apply  to  the  Bllier. 

"  Among  Che  prediotive  promlae^  or  Ih* 
official  initructiool  addreaaed  by  oar  Loi4 
to  hii  perianal  follawen,  boidc,  very  clcariy, 
applicable  to   themaelvei  indiTidnally, 


e  fuQctiona  of  theae 
fiilflJM.  Other  of  Iheta 
I  dearly,  are  tb*  pnfaity 
ad  miniatei^   b  all  tgee. 


hurch  uaiveraal ; 


:  aCtyi  within  oe 


Gnt,  the  aecond,  or  the  third  centuriee?  Ia 
other  worda,  wa>  there  any  pnimlie  of  ni- 
dance,  or  laaiaUnce,  Or  of  eiemptioa  fran 
error,  granted  to  the  ancieal  chnrch,  Mm* 
than  what  behmga,  in  iti  fiillett  f<>nc  p>  tli« 
chareh  of  all  agei?  I  prcnime  it  eanool  ba 
pretended  th*C  the  tneient  chaieli  hi4  any 
such  advantage  over  aunelvca;  or  Ibat  il 
waa,  in  any  aenat  whatever,  tbe  occapier  of 
a  pecDliu-  beneHt  '  on  leate,'  or  '  for  ■  Icm 

"  But  if  not,  then  the  <)ue>tlan  coneenim 
the  actual  condition  of  the  andent  phurch  ia 
entirely  open ;  and  after  we  have  diapelled 
from  our  aiiodi  the  bney,  really  childbh  a 
ilij,  about  'antiquity,'  and  a  > golden  age,' 
we  then  turn,  with  perfect  EDDlneia,  to  Ibt 
documenta  in  oor  poaaeiBiao,  and  tabmil  iM 


"  If  the  ancient  church  waa  betie6ted  by  a* 
Inteipoaitiont  more  direct  than  tboae  irbids 
in  every  age,  have  maintained  truth  and  piety 
from  utler  cilinctioo,  then  we  muit  believe, 
and  muMl  expect  to  find  our  belief  verified, 
that,  in  coming,  u  it  did,  suddenly,  and  with, 
out  the  aid  of  any  experience,  into  eoatad 
with  the  mott  prodigioui  erila.  it  at  onct 
imparted  an  impulie,  end  admitted  an  na- 
pulM ;— or,  aa  we  tay  in  Dwehanica,  actioB 
and  reaction  ware  equal.  Did  chmtiaBiiy 
encounter  the  rigid,  pnnctilious,  and  iriF- 
rlghteouapielitniDf  tbsJew?  In  the  nlliaioa 
the  Judaiam  of  tboie  who,  of  the  Hefam 
taoc,  embraced  the  go^,  gan  way  M  lo^ 
uteat,  and  waa  chriittuuaad  i  an^  ia  tal>ra, 

hija  ma  jodaidd.    Or,iii 


1840.] 
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Si  nnl  tht  Tiin  pUbaopliy  ind  phuatum  of 
tka  tpecnlttiTC  OrMkr  ltdid»;  aiiil  pU- 
touiHU  umI  chiiMiun^  thenoilbnranl  mte 
inliiiitulf  eommiiigled.  Diditimpingcupinl 
bumui  Bciety,  thta  ManAtJ  in  ■  Dxat 
eatnoidiury  degna?  itdidn;  ud,  with 
■  Tioknt  rvTuhioni  i>  dutortod  ita  own  ptin- 
dpla  of  rirtn*,  in  ucqniUjrcitnimc  d^m. 
niulljr,  did  the  niifiim  of  th<  Nen  T«u- 
mest,  ntiotul,  tpiriluil,  pore,  confriml  the 
dignding  Mpcntitiona  of  Iht  piRUi  Korld  ? 
It  did  »,  and  on  thii  gnimd,  while  it  bora 
%  clnr  tcitimoDf  i^tut  the  doctrina  and 
tke  flagitinii  pnatim  of  pidyllmud,  ]ret 
taagid  itialf  id  the  bsiuidlM  npentitiaB 
of  tha  lima,  u  ■  irrtem  of  ttn,  apiritnal 
wriloda,  formtlitTi  Kraputmtr.  tiaiUa  atg- 
aifiaeDoi  of  mrnhipt  nyatery,  utila,  and 

£ggla.  SiMlh  wars  the  aatagoDiat  prineiplei, 
oodtaoding  with  auh  of  whisli  the  hoi; 
icligioB  of  Chiiit  triuinphed  in  euh  iiutancc, 
■ad  in  aaeh  ma  Sampled  upon  i  eoaqocred  and 
wai  cosqueied ; — dtffuaed  light  uuj  bnlth, 
and  admitted  darknwa  and  oorruptioiL'' 

Tht  whols  or  Mr.  Taftor'*  wcond 
number  is  occopied  in  developing'  tbli 
argrument  i  and  ao  tich  is  the  aobject 
In  topic*  for  observation,  that,  were  ve 
to  follow  htm  here  with  the  tame 
miaDteiteM  u  heretofbre,  our  remarks 
wmdd  iwell  to  a  bulk  wholly  diapro- 
pottitnate  to  the  chuacter  of  such  an 
vtide  M  the  present.  We  mu«t  con- 
tent ouraelve*,  therefore,  with  a  very 
brief  (Um mar}'.  Upon  elate  eiumina- 
tion  it  will  be  found  that  the  principle 
of  which  the  doctrine  of  ceUbac)'  wa* 
the  reiult, extended  itaelf  widely  through 
all  the  primitive  theolog]'  (  that  it 
affected— 1.  tha  notions  eaterlained  of 
the  Divine  Natuia  ;  9.  of  the  scheme 
of  ulvation  ;  3.  the  syUem  of  morala ; 
i.  the  lacraBienta  and  outward  rite)  t 
A.  the  poaition  of  the  blerurchy,  as 
Gommonly  eiplained  by  the  docton  of 
die  Ntcene  a^e.  This  principle,  when 
Meed  to  Its  lource,  will  be  perceived 
to  be  DO  other  than  the  orieotal 
theoiopbv,  or,  in  plainer  terme,  snoati- 
cUm.  The  euence  of  thii  prmciple 
Gontiiti  in  regardinr  matter  and  the 
puaiooi  aa  in  themielvea  evil,  and  the 
Korce  of  all  pollution*— placing  virlue 
■naiDly  in  contemplation — and  redemp- 
tion aolelv  in  a  moral  diientanglement 
ftom  the  body,  by  a  victory  analogoiu 
to  that  wboae  model  was  set  us  by  the 
Redeemer.  Hence  the  origin  of 
•"cefeiim,  and  a  total  withdrawal  from 
the  world  and  its  occupatiooa.  Hence 
*i^nitj-  and  faating,  which  cat  up  the 
Hnmgett  lies  that  bind  men  to  tha 
wih,  uminad  the  fbrenoit  pUu  in  the 
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Soatic  catalogue  of  ordinal  virtues, 
ence  the  Deity  came  to  be  looked  ua 
as  a  Being  in  whose  sight  all  earthly 
affections  and  terrene  connexions  were 
loathsome  and  impure,  and  who  could 
only  be  approached  in  ecatatio  trances, 
andabstracted contemplations.  Hence 
the  aublime  nonaense  of  myaticiam  wm 
substituted  for  rational  piety,  and 
ascetic  mortUication  for  cheerful  tem- 
perance. Mr.  Taylor  follows  the 
tracea  of  this  gnostic  prinoiple  through 
the  raminnations  wc  have  already  enu- 
merated. Under  the  first  liead  he  haa 
made  considerable  use  of  Synesius,  but 
not  as  much  as  he  might.  Let  the 
reader  ask  himself  what  waa  the  state 
of  religions  orthodoxy  in  the  churah, 
when  a  man  was  actually /orcei^  bv  the 
solidtations  of  clergy  and  people,  to 
aocept  a  bishopric,  he  roaking,  at  the 
tame  time,  the  following  declaration: 
"  I  can  never  prevail  with  myself  to 
renounce  my  belief  in  the  pre-exislencs 
of  the  soul.  I  shall  never  say  that  the 
universe  and  the  other  parts  will  perish 
together.  The  resurrection  which  is 
(o  commonly  spoken  of,  I  judge  to  con- 
tain in  it  a  certain  mystery  not  to  be 
communicated  to  the  vulgar  i  and  I  am 
fitr  from  agreeing  with  the  general 
ouinioa  about  its  nature.  But  a 
pnilosopbic  mind)  admitted  itself  to  see 
the  light,  acquiesces  in  the  use  of  false- 
hood towards  others  i  for  truth  corre- 
sponds to  light,  and  the  popular^  mind 
ti)  the  eye.  As,  therefore,  aarkness  is 
more  beneBcial  to  the  eye,  so  I  deem 
falsehood  useful  to  the  people,  and  truth 
injurious  to  those  who  are  not  able  to 
look  steadily  on  the  bright  effulgence 
of  reality.  If  the  rules  of  the  priest- 
hood indulge  me  In  this,  I  shall  submit 
to  be  conaeoratcd,  pniLOSOPHiEiNa  in 

PttlTATE,  BUT  TALKlMO  FABLKS  XO  THB 

CROWD  (n(  ^t  •iui  ff.tnfSi,    rk  tkii 

pXi/tUui")  £p.  105.1  and  so  he  was 
consecrated  accordingly.  Cognate  with 
the  gnostic,  is  the  buddhist,  or  expiatory 
principle,  which  proposes  penance,  not 
merely  as  a  means  of  disentai^lement 


I  justice.  These  two  principles, 
which  Oo£the  seems  to  have  typified 
by  the  Pater  Profundus  end  the  Patei 


thcsecondparlofFaustui, 
were  blended  in  the  system  of  the 
Nicene  age,  and  displayed  themselves 
most  remarkably  in  connexion  with  the 
scheme  of  salvation.  We  esteem  Mr. 
Taylor's  secdon  on  this  topic  one  of 
the  moit  oouTinoing  in  hi*  book,  uid 
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mcwt  likely  (o  produce  a  itran;  im- 
prefsion  upon  the  wBTering.  Hcehowa 
thit  throughout  the  remBins  of  that  ajip, 
there  is  an  absence  of  hearly  or  plsiii 
mention  of  the  atoning-  work  of  Christ  i 
that  where  the  subject  leads  to  it  most 
naturally,  there  is  a  strange  andsigniG- 
cant  silence  about  U,  and  an  equally 
ttrange  and  tigrnificant  volubility  upon 
those  substitute!  for  its  efficacr  nhich 
a  debasing  supentitioa  had  deviled  ; 
white,  in  those  cases,  where  the  fathen 
of  that  time  profetiediy  undertake  to 
expound  the  nature  of  the  doctrine,  the 
exposition  is  to  meaffre  and  deficient, 
Bi  to  show  a  manifeit  repugnance  to 
those  parts  of  it  which  are  repugnant 
to    pnnciplH    of   gnotticism,    or  the 

SRCtice  of  penitential  MtisfHction. 
r.  Taylor  baa  given  nianv  instancea 
of  this  :  we  will  add  one  which  be  haa 
not  noticed.  Jobiu*,  large  eitracta 
from  whom  ate  preserved  by  Pholins, 
cod.  CGXxii.,  proposes  to  himielf  this 
question !— Why  God  the  Word,  wai 
made  man  ?  and  answers  it  thus : — 
"  Partly  (bat  he  might  leave  us  an  ez- 
MDple,  whereby  we  might  be  enabled, 
not  of  constraint  but  willingly,  to  follow 
in  bis  steps,  (according  to  the  words  of 
Or^ory,  the  divine^  for  he  carries 
flesh  on  account  of  my  flesh,  and  nnitei 
with  a  reasonable  aoul,  on  account  of 
mine,  porifylnK  the  like  by  the  like. 
Further,  that  He  being  reason  (t^iyt) 
nmht  reclaim  into  liberty  our  reason 
before  enslaved.  Further,  because 
Adam,  being   overcome,  suifered   his 

(fodlike  nature  to  be  overborne  by  the 
nnumerable  passions  of  the  flesh,  and 
transmitted  this  injury  to  hi«  successors ; 
therefore  our  Lord  took  Qcih,  and 
•wallowed  up  in  the  ocean  of  his 
divinity  the  drop  of  our  human  nature, 
that  death  might  be  swatlowed  up  of 
life,  and  the  blessing  come  on  our  whole 
race  ;  and  because  it  was  flt  that  (he 
Creator  should  also  be  the  renewer  of 
his  own  creature  when  it  fell-"  Had 
this  profound  doctor  never  heard  that 
*■  witliout  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no 
remission"? 

"  No  bcl  in  the  history  of  rtiipOD,  or 
philoHphy,  obtnidn  itself  more  forcibly,  or 
more  frequeatly,  upon  our  notice,  thin  that 
of  (he  utter  conlrut  between  the  ipoitolie 
■ritingi  ud  the  writings  of  the  fithen,  etpt- 
cislly  of  the  Niceoe  fathen.  (who  an  ntw  (o 
be  our  muten.)  in  thia  partiirular,  namely, 
the  relstiri  position  of  the  divene  element* 
of  rd^ion.  I  can  hudly  believe  that  any 
will  be  BO  b«U  M  roandl]'  to  denv,  or  as  in 
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any  importaat  seme  to  qoslily,  the  it 
of  thii  bet  Assuredly  wme — not  the  Oxbrd 
Tract  Hriten,  for  tAey  hare  eonfennl  the 
very  eontniy — noue  will  dare  to  say  tliat 
tbe  ipoides  were  munly  intent  upon  the 
enhancement  and  glorificatioa  e{  the  rito, 
fornu,  dignitita,  and  exterior  appanta*  of 
christisnily.  If  any  will  say  this,  I  hav* 
reply  to  nuke  to  then.  Nor  can  I  sop- 
t  a  very  few,  who,  by 
*  with  antiquity,  have 
r  moral  and  intrileetaal 
pereeptioni,  will  deny  that  the  blhen,  ai^ 
the  Nieeae  &Ehen  espedally,  lotdc  M  tb* 
GompmenU  of  Meir  chiistianitjr  from  an 
opposite  point.  They  do  not,  as  i  ban 
stated  twenty  timea,  deny,  or  altogetber 
forget,  that  which  is  spiritual  in  lel^ioa ; 
but  they  place  bremoet,  sod  they  ttrgetitly 
dinet  the  minds  of  the  people  towards  (list 
which  is  vivble,  ri(usl,  and  eodeaiaatical.  It 
is  on  these  mslters  that  their  aerionsoen  and 
fervour  sti  employed  i  It  is,  while  upholding 
these,  tiiat  they  kindle  and  spend  their  fbree. 
When  do  they  lavish  rhetoric  ?  in  ^ortiyi^ 
the  Saviour  of  siaoen,  and  in  ncommending 
the  gospel  ?— seldom  ;  some  of  them  Mter. 
But  they  can,  one  and  all,  glow,  and  bom, 
sod  roll  thunders,  and  dart  their  sparks,  when 
the  myitetiei  and  powers  of  the  chorcli  are 

"  An  illustration  in  htrmssiy  with  the  sub- 
ject of&rs  itself  smoog  the  start*  of  graphic 
ecdesiaitical  antiquity,  where  one  may  fiW 
the  delineation  of  this  or  that  sacred  ediSo^ 
fsirly  depicted  in  bold  lioes,  and  stnog 
colours;  embossed,  Ino.  and  pslpable,  in  its 
jliltering  decorations.  Then  then  are  abont 
It,  and  about  it,  flimsy,  fkint-cnloured  cherubs, 
and  seraphs,  hovering  in  the  cloocta,  awl 
chirping  uithemsi  and,  altogetber,  nuking 
a  seemljF  border  to  the  lenple  of  Sl  Petn, 
or  St.  Msrk.  Now,  much  like  this  ii  the 
view  nf  Christianity  preaeDled  to  u  in  t^ 
patristicrecords^tbereistbeCBcacn,  baldly 
drawn,  and  bodily  laid  upon  the  parehmokt, 
so  as  that  one  may  l«l  its  outliaes,  aa  wcU  as 
look  at  it;  and  this  church  is  made  awful 
to  the  mind  of  the  spectator  by  iti  hiding  (he 
'  terrific  myiterica,'  while  around  it,  and 
over  i(,  flutter  (he  airy  figures  of  spiritual 
piety — Ulh,  hope,  charily,  jnjr,  peace,  aid 
"■'"'■ '   ■  Icrjustioeto  ' 


the  like ; 


charity  (almsgiving)  are  sett 
quality,  moving  in  and  ont  of  the  boildii^ 
as  liiing  penonages.  Yet  such  is  the  general 
sicBugemeot  of  objects  in  the  piece— sack 
the  grouping  and  the  Jistributioa  of  light 
and  shade.  As  (o  the  crowd  sround,  if  tb* 
&w  snd  the  belter  taught  kepi  (heir  e)-e  fixed 
upon  ipiritual  objects,  the  many  could  do 
nothing  eU  but  look  directly  lowatd  that 
which,  in  a  practical  sense,  was  alone  of  any 
consequence  to  them.  They  hnked  to  the 
savraments,  which  they  were  sideajniy  assuiid 
convtyed,  inltllibly  ud  entire,  tlw  boaeSI 
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dw)'  were  in  Kircli  of,  nunelr.  (iMnpttAn 
fna  futun  peril.  Niy,  M  direct  ii  Ibe 
ttndenej  of  pemrlcd  hoinui  utun  tonid 
vhatenr  ii  visible  init  fbrnial  ia  nligioD, 
Ihit,  with  the  msH  of  men,  it  wu  not  u 
mDch  the  ucruneat — the  ahoit  nligioiu  rite 
—which  fixed  their  •tteotioD,  u   the  oien 

tb«  gluvy  ft^irftn  of  the  heptiimfcl  pool,  u 
yet  nnniffled,  loil  reflecting  the  nurblrd 
nugnificeoot  of  the  church,  MCtDsl  the  very 
minor  of  elemilx,  *Dd,  u  it  nbile  iaiently 
guiog  upOD  it,  thf  glorin  of  heBreD  might 
be  dimly  deKried  beneilh.  Ad  umligiiiil 
iuluce— and  huodredi  of  the  l,Ae  kind 
mifht  he  adduced — I  have  alrea  '^referred 
to ;  I  meaa  that  of  the  brother  o  ,.>iiibniee, 
who  had  beca  taught  to  attach  b»v  h  impor- 
tance to  the  mere  eucharistic  wafer,  aa  to 
think  that,  tied  about  hii  neck,  it  would 
•erre  ii!m  belter  than  the  itouteit  of  the 
•hip'i  limbcra,  in  makiog  hi)  Ksy  to  laod, 
thnngb  the  breaken  V 

"The  florid  oratoii,  blihopa,  and  great 
divinea  of  the  fourth  eentniy,  we  God,  ooe 
■Jid  all^  thruughout  the  eait,  throughout  the 
weM.  [hroiighoui  the  African  church,  lauding 
and  lifting  (o  the  >kie>  whatever  a  formal  in 
rdigiaa.  whulcver  ii  external,  aeceetory,  ritual. 
Kdaiaitici] :  it  mi  U|wn  then  thinga  that 
they  ipent  their  adengcb ;  it  wat  theae  that 
atning  their  energies,  theie  that  fired  their 
«ral«.  Virgloitj  they  put  fint  and  fnremmt ; 
dicn  came  rasceralinn   of  the  body,   tean, 

Sm-ainging,  proftnliona  on  the  bare  earth, 
lilietioni,  mlmt-giving,  eiiriaiary  labours 
ud  anStringi,  the  kind  offices  of  (he  aaiati 
in  hcsten.  the  wonder-working  tfficacy  of 
Ae  tacrimenta,  the  nnatteisble  powen  of 
>he  deigy  \  these  were  die  rife  and  fkvoured 

tmliKa;  and  luch  wai  the  Ityle,  temper, 
■pirit,  and  practice  of  the  church,  fiom  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  to  the  shores  of  the 
Atlaoti?,  aind  from  the  Scandinavian  morssaes, 
to  the  burning  a*nds  of  the  great  desert; 
NCh,  BO  iir  as  our  extant  materials  give  iia 
aoy  infbrmalioa.  And  all  (hit  waa  what  it 
■bonld  hav«  been  1  and  thia  i*  what  now  we 
•bcvid  be  lending  toward  t" 

Hr.  Tu^lor  proceed*  to  RxamiDe  an 
otgrciion  wbich  stTihet  at  the  very 
fooDdatioii  of  bit  lystem ;  tlwt  the 
primitive  doctrine  of  liiginily  is  no 
other  than  llie  doctrine  of  Jesus  and  St. 
Paul.  We  i.'ateem  thii  reply  triumphant ; 

B)  to  forbtar,  would  gladly  indulge  in 
■  qnotution.  But  «e  mint  saj  b  tew 
woidi  npoa  the  interpretation  of  lit 
Tub.  \y^  by  which  he  elicits  from  it  a 
prediction  of  the  great  uacetic  apoalacy. 
Itiecmitobe  (upposed  by  Bomeithat  in 
Older  to  apply  thit  text  to  the  church 
Vol_  ^f 


of  Rome,  it  i*  neceiMry  that  we  tboufd 
make  out  a  departure  from  the  funda- 
mental! of  the  faith,  In  her  oSeniive 
doctrines  us  they  are  ichoIailicaUy 
delivered  in  her  accredited  formularie*. 
Thc«e  nritert  wonid  admit  that  in  pratv 
ficr — at  least  amonft  the  igoomnt— 
Baint-wonhipandi  mage- worsli  ip  retol  ve 
themtelvei  into  a  settiog  up  of  other 
nediaton  beside*  Christ,  and  idolatry ; 
but  contend  thai,  as  long  as  their 
doctors  reject  such  inferences,  "the 
whole  communion'  cannot  truly  be 
called  apostate.  We  will  not  now 
enter  into  the  question  how  far  incauti- 
ous statements  of  the  common  Pro- 
testant interpretation  may  havo  fur- 
nished them  with  some  advantages  in 
this  part  of  their  reasoning  ;  but  shall 
only  express  our  agreement  with  Mr. 
Taylor  in  thinking  that  the  apostle  here 
describes  an  apottacy  not  conlined  to 
the  Roman  church,  though  more  fully 
developed  in  It  thin  elsewhere :  an 
apoatacy  not  of  whole  communions  in 
their  corporate  capacity,  but  of  great 
masses  within  the  Oiristian  comma- 
nity.  Now  that  such  an  epostacy  haa 
taken  place,  within  the  Romish  church 
at  least,  throu)ih  the  means  of  her 
most  admired  doctor*,  and  their  sanc- 
tioned teaching,  we  think  may  be 
made  lo  appear  even  on  their  own 
principles ;  and  this  is  all  the  text 
require*,  which  plainly  distinguishes 
between  the  teachers  and  their  dujies  : 
"  Some  *hall  depart  from  the  faith, 
lliTough  Ike  Aypocriiy  tf  iiari,"  while 
the  *iibtle  dUiinctlon*  and  (cbolastic 
jugglery  by  which  practices  manifestly 
tending  to  the  *ub<iersion  of  the  un*ta- 
ble,  are  Tiadicated  br  these  hypocrite* 
serve  only  to  brand  the  *tignia  more 
indelibly  on  their  foreheads.  If,  as  the 
Church  of  England  plaiok  teachea,  it 
i*  impauiile  that  images  should  be  set 
uppulilicly  in  churches  without  idolatry 
ensuing,  and  if  the  consequence  of  their 
use  ha*  ever  been  idolutry  ;  and  if, 
notwithstanding,  the  church  of  Rome 
and  her  doctors  have  sanctioned,  com- 
mended, and  enjoined  the  setting  op 
and  honoring  of  images;  if  paying  the 
seme  honour  lo  en  image  as  to  the 
archetype  be  idolatry,  and  if  accredited 
teachers  in  the  church  of  Rome  have, 
DeTerlhelei*,  taught  men  to  do  so,  un> 
censured  by  their  superiors  g  if  the 
forms  of  prayer,  and  invocation  of  saint* 
commonly  used,  and  checked  by  no 
authority,  but  in  mo*t  case*  encouraged, 
and  in  some  impoted  by  the  churehi 
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isiadi,  blutphamoui  and  deroi^ttorj 
the  bonor  of  the  Lord  tud  Hii  Cbritt  i 
ir  these  thingt  be  lo— ^nd  we  bardlj 
tbluk  thit  tbcM  writera  will  denv  ibey 
•re  to^wa  tbiak  we  have  forced  tbem 
to  admit  that  "  certaia'  in  tbe  Roinith 
church  "have  departed  rrom  the  faith* 
through  the  very  leaching  of  ber 
dooton.  Agaio,  doet  aaj  man  doubt 
thai  TaitiDg  and  celibacy  are  incalcated 
commonlj'  in  tbe  churrb  of  Rome,  on 
gniand*  inconiiitent  with  tbe  apoitle'a 
apboriam,  "that  every  creature  of  God 
ii  good,  and  notbing  to  be  deipised  ;" 
that  Gerbert,  foi  example,  repreaenti 
marriage  m  ao  far  from  being  honorable 
M  all,  that  ha  makei  it  ioooniiitent  with 
ths  boliiMM  nacBiaary  tn  the  membera 
of  the  prieathood  i  and  that  tbii  ii, 
though  it  may  not  be  recogniied  ai  en 
authentic  dogma,  the  mode  in  which, 
in  nine  caiei  out  of  ten,  the  lubject  ia 
praotioally  regarded  bjr  the  bulk  of  that 
OOmmunioD.  Doe*  any  one,  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  tulgecl,  ddubt  that 
Ibe  prvctical  working  of  that  church'a 
elaborate  aupentitioni,  about  abatinence 
and  distinction  of  meata,  baa  been  to 
introduce  and  aanclion  a  juducal 
punctiliouineu  in  inch  exerciiet,  irre- 
apective  of  any  spiritual  end  which 
fiuting  may  be  a  mcfuu  of  compaswng  ? 
If  this  be  admitted — as,  we  think,  it 
must  be  admitted— in  the  cane  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  a  man  muit  wink 
hard  not  to  lee  that  tbe  same  abuaet 
had  begun  in  the  Nicene  age.  Nor 
can  we  see  why  the  orthodosy  of  the 
Nioene  fatheia,a*tu  tbe  doctrine  of  the 
trinity,  should  any  more  be  allowed  to 
involte  them  with  the  attribute*  cj 
impeccability  and  infallibility,  than  the 
undoubted  orthodoxy  ofthe  Tridentine 
Ihtfaan  upon  tlie  ume  point,  i*  per- 
initled  to  coofcr  similar  imaiunitiei  upon 
them.  Nor  can  we  see  bow  doubts 
of  tbe  absolute  orthodoxy  or  purity 
of  tbe  Nicene  clergy  can  be  fairly 
construed  Into  an  attack  upon  their 
creed.  If  the  Sooiniana  are  fond  of 
attacking  the  Nicene  church,  tbey 
are  equally  fond  of  attacking  the 
Roman  I  and  if  e*erj  man  who  joins 
them  in  the  former  asaanlt  is  to  be 
reckoned  a  Sociniao,  with  what  himeu 
shall  we  refiise  to  apply  the  same  rule 
(n  the  latterf 


ulpaptry  f  Ai  wdl  uy, '  of  SpaniA  dtW- 
liciam,'  or '  of  Iiiih  C^holiciuo. '  Tb«  (ptdll 
nurki  lureia  given  lU,  attuch,  diitinctinlf, 
DciLhci  to  the  Iriih  noi  to  tha  Spubb  fgni* 
af  tha  gtntnl  tupentitiDB  1  norm Iba  pspaEf 
pKuliirlf.  Thg  Romiah  charcb,  oeatDiica 
sitvr  tbfl  moiuAtiG  iiutitBtfl  ksd  been  ctsj* 
nben  otibliiliwi,  sod  long  ifter  Ilw  tins 
irbta  tb«  alibu}'  of  (b«  KCuW  dxrgj  kud 
Tcnslljr  waatsd  to  M  pnpcr,  U  aM 

1,1^  If 


.    -  fatxH, 

(luubukd)  tensbiMi,  std  qnui 
adulUr  duniui>itur,'  ThU  ia  u  ny,  ia 
cSect,  nheraM  Put  bad  diitiaelly  ipefan 
of  ■  biihop  u  a  nurriad  msn,  siid  a  hthtr, 
th«  NioKM  chunih,  harinf  fint  had  iti 
'coiucisace  Mond  ai  with  •  hot  irao,'  nd 
the  apwtolie  t»t,  and  then  deliberudr  da- 
cidad  tbat  a  biihop  oho  did  DOl  atpanle 
himaglE  (ma  hi*  iiifa,  ibould  tn  ngaidad  ■ 
no  bcllartkan  an  adulterer  I     Again  : — 'Ant 

SDl,  ■iuxoraaliiiliuariDt,noriM(«iduiawit.' 
That  ii  to  aa^i  wheraaa  tha  Lord  had  soieviBlr 
dacnad  that  '  what  God  had  jnined  togatbcr, 
nun  ahonld  not  put  aaondar,'  the  Iflcaas 
church,  having  LiaC  all  rdifions  wnahflity 
of  conaciaBce,  oonld  coolly  ^aak  at  thia  dnriat 
Uw,  and  then  nmtt  it  bf  ito  own  ivpiMS 
ordinanoe,  that  its  miniatn,  in  raosiraig 
orden,  ihosld  aqurofa  limuletMfivm  tksir 

emiDt  of  tbeii  haviag  ntarnad  Is  tb«  aaeialy 
of  tbcii  nivaa,  aAar  ordinaiion :  in  manf 
iuMancca,  oban  married  men  bad  baan  pi*- 
mctad  to  Mclaaiaatina]  dignitiia,  in  cnaptiauia 


with  tha  tumulluou 


ill  of  the 


daaired   to   ende  aueh  p 


I  f'  'i' 
Hwir  au^iuiionauiB,  m  ua  Tarj  groBiid  af 
tbeir  being  martied  man.  Tha  iceond  Covnail 
of  Canb^',  held  within  the  limits  of  tbt 
Nicene  era,  that  apeaka  : — '  Omnibua  (apia- 
copii)  plsoeC,  ut  epiampi,  praab)'teri,  M  dB- 
Boni,  et  qui  Mcnuoenta  CDntToctaat,  podidliB 
eiutodta,  etiam  *b  uioribui  n  afaaliooinl  T 
Epiphaniu)  oflete  an  apology  for  Ihoaa  caas 
in  which,  hr  sheer  istctaoty,  named  n>^ 
had  been  a/mitted  to  pthat'e  orden ;  and. 
Awn  Cjipriao  dowawards,  the  flagrant  impietr 
of  a  maa'i '  putttiv  away  hia  wjfc,'  when  pi^ 
moted  to  tbe  ipiaaapaM,  raoeind  aalhrailka 


tUa  prtdictioD,  hara  bean  ■ 


^  PVT' '    But  why       but  huadrsda  pal  away  their  wina,  A 
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finm  the  New  TetUnent   itMlE-ia, 
>Uy  vhaa      however,    m    excliMiTeljr    Uieologieali 
■  to   thi      ihst.  even  had  we  aniple  room  to  do  it 
higheM  ut  rf     juitice,  we  (hould  hardlj  be  bclined 
P*^?!      .,      .,    ,_,.         ^j,.         to    d'tfouu    it    ID    tbU   place.      Tbe 

"  Doe*,  tlicn,  the  propfaitio  mirk  of  '  fiir.       :      •      i        i  p  ir      >t^     i     <    _     i_ 

bMdingtom«Ti.'.ti«h:orno..toth.Ni««  pnnc.pii  Value  of  Mr.  T.tIoti  work 

diOT«h«««l!y..nd  iort*m<.™..icid.titut«  '"  0"^  eje^  Bid  that  which  hai  induced 

•pecifiollr ;  or  ii  ii  equlubli  to  go  on  Bring,  "»  "  beatow  upon  it  Iha  pretent  notice, 

a*  in  havcbnaoMil  to  do,  that  thUit  adgD  contUt*,  ai  we  have  alreadj  intimated, 

of  th*  apoMats  papacy  r    b  sot  thU  >  qoct-  in  tbe  tight  which  it  throw*  upon  the 

tiaa  iiin^  tdtloricel,  and  admittiag  Df  ■  history  of  religioul  opinions  ;  and  the 

punapKirr  anmr— Yea  or  Nay  7  Hidatance  It  yieldf  to  the  evidences  of 

"  Ai  to  iha  ollwr  iMiiit*  •igo,  tba  'com-  chriilianit]',  bj  affording  a  tangible  Tulc 

mindiag  to  abataia  Snm  mttx,'  than  oaa,  I  for  diicriminadng,  in  lome  importMit 

think,  be  no  DMd  to  addoca  formal  nridcnot.  caaea,   between    apedea   of    evidence 

Tlw  pnetiecH  of  afaitinmag  bum  animal  food,  that  have  been  incautionllv  ooafounded. 

Webavefreely  indicated  tbe  fault*  of 
it ;  our  opiuion,  nevertbelei*,  of  iti 
(nbatantlal  merit*  vrill  be  perceived  to 
.or  a  ,«,.™  ™  «=  .o^..  .u.  ,«  «  t«  '?!«'■.  "•>"  "  'dd.  that,  if  Mr. 
Inm  to  the  other,  and  leal  definita  chanc-  Taylor  were  Once  emancipated  from 
terirtki  of  ^  predietcd  apoMacr,  and  in  bia  inveterate  habit  of  perio(Unl  writing 
di^  M,  wa  ma/  rtcedo,  in  our  order,  bom  -^for  what  ha^e  all  bi*  worka  been  but 
thafixtd  pointy  alreadjreoniidered."  «o   mmy  periodicaUf) — and  fairly  act 


hara  bean  too  often  diacribod,  I 


down  to  a  mature  and  diligent  prepa* 
iupply  tl 


In  theie  faaitj  remarlti  it  will  be  leen 
that  we  have  not  glanced  at  all  at  Mr. 
Tiylor'i  fourth  and  concludiag  number. 
The  lutject—tbe  indication*  of  coming      pbical  Histobv  of  thb  Chbutiah 
eomiption  in  the  church,  to  be  gathered      " 


TBE  INTBLLICTUALITT  OF  OOMUTIC  ANIKALS. 

BMnf  tht  aaMaaea  of  a  Leetnr*  deliver*!  bafor*  lb*  Zooloikal  Sodetr  of  DnMln. 

KDITOBIAL  INTKODUCTION. 

Bbtord  a  doubt,  a  change  hu  come  over  tbe  habit*  and  taitet  of  the  better 
claasea  In  Dublin—the  third  part  of  a  century  *liowa  an  alteration  in  their  pnraniti 
and  pleaauret  not  a  little  remarkable — and,  therefore,  if  we  could  call  a  lady  of 
the  eighteenth  century  back  to  life,  and  ihow  her  how  faihionablea  were  now 
flocking  to  an  evening  lecture  at  the  Dublin  Society,  instcBd  of  to  the  play>hou*e^ 
it  may  be  imafjined  how  her  volatile  *oul  would  in  horror  evaporate  away  in  the 
form  of  aromatic  vinegar,  aud,  abjuring  Buch  unfeminine  philoaophy,  ere  diBMlviog 
into  thin  air,  her  atridulou*  voice  would  exclaim — "  Save  me,  oh,  *ave  me  from  the 
blue  devil*)"  Bui  withal,  who  can  «ay  that  ibi*  change,  however  bcneScial, 
originate*  with  the  Uidie*.  It  ia  to  be  feared  that  they  have  not  to 
KTolutionized  Society — for,  weak  thinga,  they  muii  attend  the  ilroager  *ei— 
and,  living  aa  they  do  to  pleaae,  they  have  but  followed  the  men  front  tbe  ball- 
room to  tfie  lecture-room.  If  then,  in  former  day*,  evening*  were  principally 
(IcToted  to  fun,  frolic  aud  diiiipatiun — if  the  dance  of  the  aMembly-room,  the 
trial*  of  temper  of  the  card-table,  the  acenic  di*pla7  of  the  theatre,  were  resorted  to 
by  OUT  wive*  and  daughter* — it  wa*  becauie  (hey  took  tbe  tone  from  the  men, 
«no*eaner-diQDerpotation*,whiletheydulled  the  memory  and  intellectual  qualities, 
inapirited  them  for  the  reel  of  the  ball-room,  the  je«t*  of  tbe  theatre,  and  the 
exeitemeot*  of  the  card-table.  But  men  are  metamorphoted — tobriety,  one  of 
the  Gitt  of  locial  virtues,  now  hold*  *way — and,  a*  in  the  former  century,  the 
crime*  and  neglect*  of  the  higher  order*  brought  down  on  the  lower  poverty, 
reckleaanea*  and  degradation,  under  which  the  land  now  mourn*  t  so  it  may  be 
fairly  uterted.  even  in  the  face  of  an  overttraiaed,  fanatical,  and,  aa  we  apprehen<^ 
itn»ab*t>iHiaI  temparance  movement,  that  the  gradually  growing,  and  now  we  m^ 
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lay  ettabliihed  robrieiy  of  ihe  gentiy,  would  in  due  lime,  and  m  ■  qoiel  iDinner, 
fasTe  produced  B  commensunite  chantfe  amongst  the  people.  But  we  hue  not 
room  here  for  [hii  disquisition,  our  object  being  lo  (race  amOier  cffcrt  ti 
faihionablo  sobriety  ;  lb,  play-houses  are  deserted— card-table*  aimoit  out  of  uw 
—balls  not  very  common — dmicing,  when  it  doei  take  place,  a  tad  iblnr.  ibe  laj 
caricature  of  the  preTailing  sobriety,  (ba  moving  figures  showing  olT  moie  the 
labteaia  Btvantt  of  a  tragic  proceMion,  than  the  vivaciuus  outbreaking!  or  jonng 
aoiaals  making  a  natural  diaplay  of  courtship  aod  love. 

What  then  is  to  be  done — theraceofgeiitry  it  Dot  to  be  extinguished — men  and 
womeD  must  marry  and  be  given  in  marriage?  How  are  mother*  to  act? — ho* 
attract  Meisr*.  Sobersides  ? — how  bring  into  approximation,  the  cautious,  soltaa 
(ton  cAd/onf  eiquiiitcs,  who  must  not  letni  to  admire  anything  but  themselvnf— 
Bait  the  trap  with  monej — that  would  do,  if  it  were  an  Insh  product.  Goodlooki? 
^Ihey  are  too  plenty.  Accomplishment*? — why,  our  tailors  daughter  is  a  puniit 
t  aketcher,  and  liseps  an  album.  None  of  the  aForcsaid  nUl  do.  Trr  dkn 
phtlotophy — make  your  house  a  museum — patronize  electro-magnetisni— fvt  the 
girl*  learn  lo  talk  glibly  on  the  — ologies — let  the  curls  fall  off  from  thefotehfti, 
■nd  display  the  organs  of  inteltectuulily — show  them  foremost  in  the  msrch  of 
miud.  But  hare  a  care — don't  manmuvre  too  openly — let  the  dark  stocitiogpefp 
unoblrtuivety  From  under  the  petticoat — prove  that  the  indigo  tinge  don't  dli^re 
the  well-turued  ankle  and  small  foot,  that  the  jewel  can  be  a  brilliant  and  *  bm- 
tifully  blue"  at  the  same  time — a  aapphire  in  cotton.  This  is  the  way,  now-kHli^ 
to  catch  men  ;  yet,  as  old  Akenside  says, 

"  Mind,  mind  aloae,  bear  witness  hsaven  and  eartfa. 
The  living  fountains  in  itself  contains." 

And  if  mothera  and  daughter*  wise  in  their  generetion  act  to,  men  ihMiU 
r^oice  in  the  change  of  tactics  ;  for  what,  after  all,  is  better  than  a  religiooi  atd 
clever  wife?  The  former  quality,  as  we  are  not  writing  a  aermon  just  now,  «e 
shall  take  for  granted,  a*  very  cummon ;  the  latter,  when  found  in  conjunction,  it 
worth  more  than  gold  or  green  acres  to  a  husband  ;  for,  independent  of  his  on 
high  enjoyments  while  breathing  in  the  blub  serene  of  a  clever  wife's  compsay, 
we  say  it  is  the  best  conjugal  speculation  he  can  ventorc  on.  Only  let  D]sr7ii9 
men,  think  how  tniich  they  will  lave — and  saving,  in  this  uiilitaiian  age,  is  ereiT 
thing — by  having  clever  ctiildrcn.  And  let  it  be  observed,  and  noifro  paictlo  *c 
assert  It,  that  the  child  in  intellectuals  lakes  more  aflcr  the  mother  tlisn  iht 
bthcT.  If  then,  gentlemen,  you  consider  that  a  fine  intellect,  property  smi 
religiously  cultivated,  is  more  to  be  coveted  fur  our  ofispring  than  any  other 
inheritance,  don't  as  your  forefathers,  dote  so  much  on  a  pretty  face,  as  delifU 
in  amind  accomplished  and  gifted  ;  choose  the  better  part — look  to  the  bead  stadl 
as  lo  the  heart.  Go  to  the  lecture-room  rather  than  the  ball-room  in  seardi  of  * 
partner.  Don't,  as  your  doltiih  sire*  did,  fear  the  blue-Etockioga  at  uioch  ai 
turkey-cocks  do  scarfet  miintlei.  True,  your  puddings  und  pies  may  not  be  M 
well  seasoned  ;  your  cuiiinc  not  so  closely  managed  ;yoii  may  sometimes  come  hi»sr 
to  a  cold  dinner,  and  may  chance  to  put  on  a  damp  shirt  ;  but  bear  with  ill  thii 
for  the  sake  ofbetter  thiiigi.  Yuu  can't  expect  perfection  here  below — keep  up 
your  courage  then,  with  the  consideration  that  your  sons  will  be  judges  or  gtaam 
your  daughter*  Harlincaus.  ur  Edgeworths,  or  Trol lopes  i  what  ia  the  lark  of 
creature  conifortt  in  comparison  with  the  triumphant  march  of  intellect,  and  tbs 
Tiotory  of  mind  over  matter.  You  see  then,  young  men  and  maidens,  the  b«< 
of  zoological  and  other  — ogical  lectures. 

Such  are  the  compeosatiuns  a  new  stale  of  society  bns  called  forth  for  the  hw 
of  balls,  plays  and  bazaars ;  they  are  the  reunion*  that  the  wants  otiober  society  hare 
called  ioto  ciistence  ;  and  they  therefore,  as  ihcy  deserve,  so  tlicy  shall  hsve  nrr 

fialronage  ;  and  as  uc  understand  the  Zoological  lectures  hnve  been  moftis 
ishion,  as  the  attendance  liaa  been  steadily  increasing,  and  as  they  have  beet 
dignified  by  the  presence  oF  our  sober  Viceroy,  'who,  by  the  way,  is  as  unlike  llie 
viceroy  «*c  trcollect  half  a  century  .rgo,  as  a  goshawk  is  to  a  popinjay,  we  >h*U 
honor  Buid  society  by  making  umveKiAL  one  ol  these  lectures  ;  and  to  that  eSeet 
we  wrote  to  i>ur  I'licnd  C.  O.,  one  oFthc  Bbautib^  of  our  mtgiiine,  lo  ftivoutn 
with  the  lecture  he  delivered  on  the  27lh  of  February,  to  a  crowded  and  vMt 
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•miued  antliencc,  anil  in  leply  teceived  rroin  our  Triead  the  rollowin;  faToarable 

"Mr  DBAit  Popish, — For  three  reatoos  I  complj  «ilh  your  request:  firU, 
because  1  dciiie  to  pleaie  you  ;  •ccoiuIIt,  Uecauie  vn  imperfect  repoii  wiu  given 
of  uif  lecture  in  one  of  the  newapaperi  i  and  though  thii  report  was  fair  enough 
ut  far  ■*  it  went,  yet  I  tiuuld  nither  that  the  public  had  it  al/,  and  would 
read  it  fullj  ai  delivered  ;  thirdly,  because,  to  niy  great  regret,  one  or  more 
Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  took  it  into  their  head*  that  I  had  said  what  wai 
iusuiting  to  their  religion,  and  one  in  consequence  actually  left  the  lecture-room. 
I  theieiure  desire  to  show,  by  giving  publicity  in  your  widely  circulatp d  periodical 
to  my  lecture,  that  I  rea//y  gave  to  these  individuals  no  just  cause  of  ofleocej  and 
that,  even  suppusiug  the  opinions  of  Jeiuili  end  Roman  Catholics  were  iden- 
tical, which  I  hope  no  Irisn  Roman  Catholic  will  allow,  yet,  that  I  have  laid 
nothing  that  even  a  Jesuit  might  take  in  dudgeon.  The  conduct  of  the  worthy 
gentleman  who  shot  out  of  the  lecture-room  like  a  bottle  of  ginger  pop,  remind* 
me  of  the  lusceptibility  of  certain  dogs  of  the  turnspit  tribe,  in  the  city  of  Bath, 
who  used  to  go  bide,  cunning  rogue*  a*  they  were,  in  the  Abbey  cburcb,  during 
the  time  of  divine  service,  calculating  that  the  kitchen  maids  would  not  go  iMere 
in  search  of  them.  Well,  on  a  certain  Sunday  the  minister,  inreadingoue  of  the 
lesaons,  mentioned   the  word  spit,  whereupon  all  the  truants  acampered  out  of 

the  church.    Just  so  with  regard  to  Mr.  O ■.    The  word  Jesuit  set  hint  agoing', 

when  I  hud  Bi  little  idea  of  insulting  him  a*  liie  Bath  minister  had  of  securii^ 
the  lutDspits. 

*'  DcsiniDS  thus,  to  disabuse  him  and  any  other  Roman  Catholic,  I  wish  to 
publish  my  lecture  at  it  was  delivered,  putting  some  additional  matter  into  the 
notes,  leaving  it  to  the  reader  to  decide  whether  in  what  I  said  there  waa  given 
may  jiat  cause  of  oBeucc. — I  remain,  dear  Pojdar,  youi'i  truly, 

■'  To  Anthony  Poplar,  Esq."  "  C.  O. 


J  AH  tdiout  to  say  what  1  am  able  on 
tbe  babiti  and  iotellectnality  of  ani- 
mals. I  allude  to  two  qualities— 
bahiis,  or  ia  other  words,  instinct — in- 
tellectuality, or  in  other  words,  under- 
atanding.  I  confine  myself,  in  order 
to  keep  within  bounds,  to  domestic 
animals.  We  all  must  allow  that 
animals  have  instincts  thai  distinguish 
one  species  from  another — those  of  a 
sheep,  for  instance,  as  differing  from 
those  of  a  dug.  Well,  supposing  1 
identify  habits  with  instinct,  should  I 
not  deline  what  instinct  iii'  Perhaps 
I  am  not  able — 1  stand  not  here  ■«  a 
philosopher— but  this  I  know,  that 
one  who  ha*  given  tbe  subject  more 
consideration  than  1  can,  has  snid 
that  no  one  can  define  properly  what 
instinct  is,  until  he  has  spent  sume 
Omc  in  the  head  of  a  brute,  mtkout  bring 
«  bnUe  lunurlf.  But  the  same  aulhi.r 
Teniiirr*  to  give  whut  may  ifnntf  j!ir  a 
dtfinUhn,  and  it  is  this—"  those  facul- 
ties that  God  has  implanted  in  animaK 
whereby,  independent  of  instruction, 
ob«ertation,  or  cipeTiencc.  and  without 
knowing  the  end  in  view,  they  are  iiit- 
pelled  III  the  performance  of  certain 
actions  condudve  to  their  own  well- 
be'ingi  and  the  preterTation  of  their 


species."  But  will  those  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  animals  be  content  witb 
ascribing  to  them  tuch  a  Umled  quaSty 
at  Ihitf  Do  not  we  find  an  adaptation 
of  plans  to  circumstances,  and  an 
exercise  of  individual  judgment,  re- 
flection, induction,  and  memory  ?  I 
nutt  insist,  then,  that  the  creature 
has  personal  and  independent  mental 
powers  ;  and  if  you  will  not  call  it 
reaaon,  confess  that  it  is  akin  to  it,  and 
call  it  intellectuality. 

It  is  Mir  opinion  of  individual  capa- 
bility, beifond  that  of  mere  initmct,  that 
induce*  us  to  educate  in  tbe  limited 
way  we  do,  our  domestic  animals  t 
this  induces  us  to  caress  them  when 
they  do  well,  and  punish  if  disobedient ; 
as,  for  instance,  is  there  any  lady 
here  who  ha*  a  pet  dog?  Now  yon 
fondle  him,  and  by  and  by  you  scold 
him  ;  doti't  you  find  the  animal  reflect- 
ing and  reasoniniT  upon  your  conduct ; 
and  auppuking  Piimpey  has  a  few 
minutes  before  done  wrong,  and  you 
call  him  to  you,  and  you  have  tha  le; 
of  n  chicken,  which  you  hold  out  to 
him  with  your  Ir/t  hand,  and  you  ba*e 
your  ridiop-whip  in  the  right,  which 
you  hold  behind  your  back,  see  boir 
Pompej  hesitates  between  instinct  and 
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intallectiuUtj.  lutinct  tflii  falm  that 
a  chicken'i  leg  h  a  Mvouiy  bit,  but 
intetlectnalit^  uy*.  I  bftve  done  wrong ; 
my  miatrcM  i*  ■iik>7  i  whf  h  the  hand 
that  lued  lo  Teed  me  held  back  and 
hid ; — aad  Teflection  inrer*,  I  am  cer- 
tatalf  deserring'  of  correctioD.  I  wQnt, 
Otea,  deoidM  the  dog,  go  near  the 
ehiclien^  teg,  becanae  at  tne  Mine  tine 
I  will  coma  wlihia  the  range  of  tba 
armed  band. 

Here  the  dog  ii  certainly  a  better 
reaiouer  than  many  a  puppf  on  two 
legi,  who  gratifiei  ever^  appetite,  fol- 
low! eyeij  tempting  ctiI,  without  me- 
mory,  r^ection,  or  lorenffht;  and  rnihea 
upon  diseue,  ruin,  and  <umnation. 

AniniBlt,  then,  have  inttiactive  habiti 
belonging  to  their  ipeciea,  tber  ^1*0 
have  facultie*  of  a  higher  order,  in 
which  hniliei  and  indiTiduali  mar 
Oieel  other*  of  the  nme  order.  I 
think  I  ma;  (how  you  an  inttance  of 
iaitinet  in  the  caae  of  a  dog,  who,  in 
■frite  of  education  aad  hii  own  intellec- 
tualitf,  yet  followi  the  habit  of  hi* 
race,  by  atLempting  in  your  parlour, 
and  on  a  boarded  floor  (which  it  ii 
impo«sible  to  penetrate)  to  hide  a 
portion  of  hii  food  that  he  baa  not 
appetite  to  finitb ;  and  you  may  ob- 
aetre  him  in  thii  caie  nilng  all  tba 
act*  of  aecreting,  a*  if  ha  were  pene- 
trating hR  ground,  and  could  therein 
hide  what  he  intended  aboutd  be  kept 
in  future  for  hii  own  u»e.  An  initance 
of  that  adaptation  to  drcnmitancea, 
the  work  of  reflection  and  judgaent, 
which  I  would  call  Intellectuality,  came 
lately  witbio  my  knowledge,  in  Erria. 


uaiderahU  landed  n 
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vnf 
large  tract  of  landhiUi  wilhia  the 
Mullet,  whioh  tract  (open  at  it  li  lo 
all  the  Atlantic  aloraMj  hu  beea 
greatly  ir^ured  by  the  istrodnction  of 
rabbiti,  who  by  burrowing  and  di*- 
turbing  the  bent  grau,  gave  beilitie* 
to  the  wind  to  operate :  and  u  the 
aandbilU  were  year  after  year  changing 
their  poaition  and  encroacbii^  oo  the 
cultivated  ground.  To  remedy  ihii 
he  determined  to  deitroy  the  rabbin, 
and,  in  their  place,  introduce  harei,lhat 
be  knew,  or  tbongbt  he  knew,  woiiU 
not  burrow :  but  Actv  he  wa*  niilakt^ 
for  the  animal  won  found  that  it  nwt 
either  leare  the  diitrict,  or  chaagi 
it!  babita,  for  if  in  a  winter'*  night  it 
attempted  to  ait  in  iu  accuUomed  ope* 
roBM,  it  would  find  itaelf  buried  perhipi 
twenty  feet  in  the  momiug  under  the 
blowing  oand,  aa  under  &  iDOW-wmth. 
Accordiagly  the  harea  have  hare  bvr- 
rowed ;  tDCT  choae  oat  a  thin  and  high 
iand'hill,  wnich  atanda  aometbing  liie 
a  Bolidified  ware  of  the  tea  ;  thiough 
thit  putt  perfoiate*  an  horitopttl  holt 
from  call  to  wett,  with  a  double  open- 
ing, and  aeating  heraelf  at  the  maolb 
of  the  windward  orifice,  the  there 
awaita  (he  itorm,  and  aa  fatt  at  ber  hill 
waatet  away,  the  drawa  back,  ready  at 
all  timei  to  make  a  atait,  in  cata  tbe 
atorm  ragea  to  aa  to  carry  off  her  hill 
alttwether. 

I  ataume,  then,  that  animala,  •■ 
well  aa  men,  ba*e  both  intellectutlity 
and  inatinct  ;•  for  who  will  deny  (hit 
man  haa  iuatioct — or  what  miktt 
the  child  at  once  aeek  for  auatentnct 


•  Hy  friend,  Mr.  Ctibborn,  of  the  Royal  Iiiih  Acadamy,  haa  fiiraithsd  nw  will 
the  roUowiDg  anecdota  illustnitire  of  a  lagiiGity  in  awallonn  that,  alto,  in  my  opjnlog, 
goea  beyond  initlnct.  When  reiident  in  the  city  ot  Cindnoati,  on  the  Hirer  OUt, 
a  anull  apecica  of  awillow,  rary  nnneraut  in  that  itnts,  «M  about,  in  the  prtftr 
•etaon,  to  build  thgir  neata  againit  the  wall  of  a  barrodc  near  the  town.  Tbair  naJ 
adifleea  not  proriag  rttj  aighily  additlona  to  the  building,  tbt  oOetr  la  eonunagl, 
Uing,  of  courae,  iaimicsl  to  what  waanot  bright andtlehl, ordered  th«  poor awallMnle 
be  qectad,  and  to  all  thoir-work  waa  promptly  damoTithad.  They  tSua,  aflar  mai 
dtatKriDg,  flied  on  a  wooden  barn  h  tha  new  tile  for  tb^  aaata,  aad  afaioal  tka 
npright  plank)  of  thia  building  thiy  began  to  piialar  their  mod ;  but  bar*  tbtir  aonu* 
waa  at  biulti  for  whan  tbair  naata  wera  finiabed,  and  began  to  dry  ia  tha  lan,  thara  eat 
not  luffidenl  eoLeaJon  betwatn  tha  mad  and  the  timber,  and  ao  one  hot  day,  tluir 
wbola  atrueture  came  down  wil^a  etaah  ;  and  now,  wluit  waa  to  b«  don»_wa  aiall 
■ea— it  chuiced  that  Mra.  Bullock,  the  wife  of  the  famona  mntenm  cotleeter,  waa  that 
raaident  in  an  adjacent  Tilla,  that  had,  m  it  commoD  in  that  warm  dimata,  a  loaf 
Tarandah  in  front,  aupporlad  by  woodau  piUan;  hither  the  awaliowa,  aflter  hdiaf 
i. 1. ;..^  rf  building,  all  came  in  a  body,  for  thay  had  a      '  ' 


onummiUl,  by  forming  circnlar  capitali  to  the  pillar,  Uka  the  Tolntet  of  the  laaic 
ordari  aiid_Mn<  Sullock  wu  not  a  liult  proiul  of  hit  liUla  ctloiiy.    Sot  ili^  f^ 
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ftom  hii  motbcr't  bMom?  The  diff«r-  of  the  French  Jetntt,  Father  Bengwnt, 
ence  to  1  certain  e«tent  here  ii,  that  ^  not  more  ta&^kctory,  l«  at  leatt  more 
itellect  than  inalioct,  amaiing^,  who  maintftiaed  that  the 
rte  with  bmttti.  But  habit*  and  facultie*  of  brutea  were 
It  may  be  Mid,  vhf  then  denj  that  eolirel;  owinj  to  the  opemtlon  of  evil 
Ihejr  bave  tool*  ?  and  if  loula,  wbj  apirita.  Thit  MtoundiD^  truth  waa 
deny  tm  mortal  it  J  ?  Thia  trulv  ia  m  enough  to  alarui  half  the  world.  Oulf 
puulin^  anblect,  and  a  gpreat  deal  of  think  of  a  French  Seigneur,  who  mott 
diaenwIoQ  baa  taken  place  al)ont  it  orthoduxicallj  went  to  mua  everj  Sun- 
Some,  leelng  the  difflcultiea,  deter-  da/,  and  ererjr  other  day  followed  the 
ninert  to  oppoae  it  at  the  threabold,  bj  hounda,  and  he  now,  under  the  autbo- 
aaiertinv  tbat  aninala  were  mere  ma-  ritj  of  a  olergynMO,  moat  beliete  that 
cbloe*.  I  bclie*e  Descarteo,  the  French  the  pack  of  bngtea  be  hu  heretofore 
phitotopher  waa  of  that  opinion*  He  bunted,  ere  a  paek  of  devila  ;  or  of 
might  maintain  auch  a  paradox  for  argu-  MademoUelle  Julia,  who  haa  been 
■BCutaakcbuttbeTnancouldnotlookin  larlahing  careuea  on  her  lap-dog',  and 
hiadog'abceand  belisreit.  Butbeaidea  now  the  findi  abe  haa  been  wantoulr 
tbi(  refutatioD,  I  think  the  FrenchtnaQ  dallying  with  a  demon.  The  Jetuit^ 
would  Ik  drawn  into  the  rortei  of  an  a^ment  ia  tbii : — "  eipertence  and 
abeordity  bj  bia  dogma,  and  in  that  rmwn  convince  o*  that  brute*  bare  m 
me  ahould  make  iMcAMcr  of  the  men  thinking  facultv — if  ao,  then  a  aoul ;  Ibr 
who  hnnted  the  dog*  and  rode  aftei  If  not  a  aouf,  you  must  allow  that 
ink,  and  if  you  allow  \ 


•oul,  the  beaaU  only  differ  from  man 
lao  norae  iney  roue  on,  or  loe  oounu  by  degree*  of  pliu  and  mnnu."  Oh 
they  kept  in  view.  1  ibiuk  the  opinion      but,  ooncludet  the  Jetuit, "  ihi*  poiitioa 


fiahnaia  ii  not  eonfiaad  to  the  human  nca — aud  eombiaatioo  can  be  got  up  aad  brought 
to  bear  >HEaiDat  iateilopen  in  tba  featbired  race,  w  well  aa  amongit  the  m«t  deter- 
niacd  Billy  Welter*  ia  the  city  of  Dublin.  A  tribs  of  martini,  Melng  that  [b«  nsve 
colony  of  iwallowa  would  be  likaly  to  diminiih  their  inpply  of  flin,  diterniaed  to  ilate 
the  •whIIow*,  and  drir*  anay  the  intruded  that  interTered  with  Ibeir  monopoly.  Now, 
th*  Amerieaa  martin  ia  Sre  timea  a*  large  a*  a  •wallow,  andii  almoftaibig  aia  thruab. 
So  they  not  only  hunted  tba  poor  awatloiti,  but  id*a,  with  all  their  force  of  flight 
would  make  a  da*h  at  their  neat*,  and  ao  knock  them  down,  while  yet  unfinlabed. 
But  here  Hn.  Bullock  proved  a  frieud  in  needj  and  taking  the  aide  of  the  weiikar, 
aha  Btatiouad  men,  during  the  day,  who,  wilb  long  poles,  atruck  at  the  martini  wben- 
erer  they  made  a  rbarge  at  the  neala;  and  the  awallovra  aoon  obaarring  what  the 
meaning  of  the  friendly  interferenca  wai,  without  at  all  minding  the  men  or  their 
polea,  went  on  with  tba  eonatruction  of  their  ueae*,  and  aoon  had  tbem  finithad,  and 
ao  hard  built,  that  tba  martiaa  found  it  uaeltn  auy  more  to  batlar  at  them.  And  now 
they  begin  to  incubate,  and  the  eggs  are  laid ;  but  their  trouble*  are  not  over,  for  the 
cruel  martini  then  coma,  and,  taking  a  dirty  advantage  of  the  poor  little  awallowe, 
faitea  th«m*elve*  on  the  aide*  of  their  neat^  Oity  drive  tike  awallawi  off,  and  then 
put  iu  their  beak*  andjireak  the  eggi.  Poor  ibiog*,  what  wr*  now  to  be  dane? — we 
•hall  **» — For  a  day  or  ao,  nothing  could  equal  the  chatteriog  and  cottoqum 


iriidioian  would  »;,  in  the  air;  and  than  they  felt  to  work,  and  conilructad  long 
neckt  to  tbeirreapectiTS  neiti,  which,  under  Mra.  Bullock'apnitectloD,  they  werealtowed 
to  do  in  peace.     By  thia  meaua  Ihey  effuctually  avoided  the  iatrualon  of  the  martin*; 


and  without  further  moteitation,  brought  out  their  young.     I  would  aak,  i 
wondrouily  diipUyed    here    the  reaourcea   of  intellect,  rather  than  flied  and  un- 
varying cbiracleriatica  of  inatinct? 

■  TSi.  Arnaud  d'Andlli,  one  day  talking  with  the  Duke  da  Lalnconrt  upon  tha 
new  pbilofophy  of  M.  Deacnrtea,  maiutained  that  beait*  were  mere  machine*; 
that  they  had  no  aort  of  reaion  (0  direct  them ;  and  that  when  tbev  cried  «r  made  a 
aoiae,  it  waa  only  one  of  the  wheel*  of  the  clock  or  machine  that  made  it.  The  Dnke, 
who  wa*  of  a  diSerant  opinion,  replied,  "  I  linve  now  iu  my  kitcbta  two  tuni*pit* 
which  take  their  turnr         '    '-  .<.->— . !_._  .!_  ...i._i     r  .1. — 


turn*  regulxrly  every  other  day  to  get  into  the  wheel ;  one  of  then 

iptoymant,  hid  bimaelf  on  the  day  he  ibould  have  wrought,  (o  that  hia 

orced  to  mount  the  wheel  in  hia  atead ;  when  ralaaKdT  by  crying  and 

-  -      ■        ■  .....         ■-Bunmedktrij 

Mnralj." 


, -    - ,    TyiDgi 

wooing  biitail,  hemadeaaigufor  thoae  in  attendance  to  follow  him.     Heimmedkb 
GwdiKWd  tb«a  to  a  garret  where  be  di*lad{ed  tht  idle  dog  ud  bit  ^  Mnralj." 
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would  demoluli  the  verjr  raundatioo  of  made,  however  nawillhiglf,    to   lena 

leligioD."     Well,  how  does  he  aave  the  the  uses  of  niBa.  kud  611  the  Twble 

mioaililj  orbU  brutea,  and  keep  him-  univcrtc.     Thu»,  ai  the  Jesuit   rtaiei^ 

■eirriontbe  censures  of  hii   church?  "he  mn  conceive  how  devils  aiilllcBpt, 

Why,    by  OMertin^  that  the  louls  of  nnd  brutes  think  ;  and  thii  wiifaowtat 

•nimali  are  devils,  who,  though  for  iheir  all    offending    the    doelrinea    of   th« 

Ant  sin  are  doumed  to  hell,  yet  Gad,  Catholic    faith.*      And    certunly  thw 

in  order  not  to  luffer  to  many  legions  tenet  of  the   Reverend   Father  pkm 

of  reprobates   to  be    of  no    use,   has,  the  devils  in  a  very  anpleaiant  prcdk*- 

UDtil  the  day  of  doom,  distributed  ihem  meDt ;  for  it  must  be  a  great  Damilia- 

over  our  lower  world,  there  es  auimals  tion  to  them,  to  see  themielve*  redoeed 

10  serve  his  dcBlgns  and  make  hit  om-  to  such  a  low  condilioD,    This  degi»> 

nipoieoce  appear  ;  some.it  it  true,can-  datioD  it  the  first  eCTect  of  divine  vea> 

linue  in  their  original  slate,  and  bu«^  geance — it  is  their  aotidpated  heU. 
themselves    in  tempdng  man,   as    is  But  1  am  disposed  to  tbiok  that  the 

■hewn  in  ihe  book  of  Job  ;  others  are  wllty  Jesuit*  did  not  reflect  upon  the 

*  Per*  BongesDl,  whose  singnUr  viewi  as  to  the  ori^n  of  the  tntellectB>)ity  «f 
animsli,  I  have  shorg  stated,  was  a  Jesuit,  placed  in  conEuemeDt  by  his  siiptriar,  ■ 
the  college  of  La  Flecbe,  near  Paris,  for  what  he  had  written  on  the  subject-  His 
views,  if  not  orthodox,  were  certainly  curious  and  amusing,  and  Ibera  is  a  sprigfattiatM 
in  his  mode  of  treating  the  subject,  graceful  at  least  in  the  (VeuebmaD,  if  Bot  «abr- 
nable  to  the  divine.  1  think  the  following  observations  I  have  extracted  from  that 
•eetion  ofhii  work,  which  (reals  of  the  langnaga  of  beasts,  may  amuse  the  iiwlw 

*•  Our  first  observatioD  upon  the  laugunge  of  bautsis,  that  itdoesnoteitead  bayoat 
the  necessaries  of  life.  However,  let  ui  not  impMB  upon  ourselves  with  regard  te  tUs 
point.  To  take  things  right,  the  laniniage  of  beasts  sppenrs  so  limited  to  us  only  with 
relation  to  our  own,  however  it  is  auScieut  to  beasts,  and  mora  would  be  ofnoacrrinle 
them.  Were  it  not  to  be  wiahsd  that  ouis,  at  lesit  in  some  respects,  were  Umitad  loo? 
If  beasts  should  hear  ua  convene,  prate,  lie,  slander  and  mve,  would  they  have  aiMt 
to  envy  us  the  use  wi  mnke  ofipeech?  They  have  not  our  priril^es;  Irat  ia  reeo^ 
pense,  they  have  not  our  railings. 

»  Birds  sing,  they  sny :  but  this  is  a  mistake.  Birds  do  not  sing,  bat  speak.  What 
w*  take  for  singing,  ii  no  mors  than  their  natural  language.  l>aet  Ibe  magpie,  tba 
jay,  tbe  ravsn,  the  owl  and  the  duck  sing  ?  What  raakes  ua  beliers  they  sii^  >•  thar 
beautiful  voice.  Thus,  the  Hottentots  in  Africa,  seem  to  cluck  like  tnrtsy-eock^ 
though  it  be  the  natural  accent  of  their  language  ;  and  Ihua  several  nations  saaoi  to  m 
to  siog,  when  they  indeed  apeak.  Birds,  if  you  will,  aing  in  the  sama  saoae,  bat  tk«f 
sing  not  for  sinking's  aake,  hi  we  fancy  they  do.  Thsir  sinking  is  always  an  iateadsd 
speech;  and  it  ii comical  enough  that  there  should  be  tbui  in  the  world  so  nnBeroaa 
a  URtian  which  never  speak  otherwise  but  tunably  and  musically.  But,  in  short,  what 
do  theie  birds  sny  ?  The  question  should  be  proposed  to  Apollonius  Tyanaa^  vka 
boasted  of  underatanding  their  language.  Aa  for  me,  who  am  no  diviner,  I  can  |ite 
you  no  more  than  probable  conjectures. 

•'  Let  na  lake  for  our  emmpje  the  magpie,  which  is  so  great  a  chatterer.  It  n  sa^ 
to  perceive  that  her  diacourses  or  songa  are  varied.  She  lowers  or  raiaea  btr  voiM 
hastens  or  protracts  the  measure,  lengthens  or  shortens  her  chlUehat;  aad  thaas 
evidently  nre  to  many  diflerent  sentences.  Now,  following  Ihe  rule  I  hart  Uid  iamu, 
that  the  knowledge,  desires,  wants,  and  of  course  the  exprcssionsofbeaatsiara  coalaad 
to  what  is  useful  or  necessary  lor  their  preservstion,  melhinka  nothing  is  men  M^ 
than  at  first,  and  in  general,  to  understand  tbe  meaning  of  these  different  pbrasea.  ' 
■■  It  may  be  objected,  that  birds  always  repeat  the  same  thing,  and  coatHDaatlT  Wf 
not  their  phmiea,  as  t  auppote.  I  answer,  that  besides  the  diifereDCes  of  qai«  aal 
slow,  loud  and  low,  long  or  abort,  esay  to  be  obaerved  in  the  language  of  heaate.  Iksia 
are  probably  many  othera  which  toe  do  not,  but  birds  among  themselves  psrcaif*  nry 
well.  Can  wo  disltnguiah  their  physiognomy  ?  We  hardly  suspect  that  there  is  say 
difference  among  them.  Nothing,  however,  is  more  certain  ;  1  have  seen  a  awallf 
feeding  aix  Or  seven  young  one*  ranged  upon  the  hsud  of  a  dial ;  they  changed  tkor 
places  every  moment,  and  yet  their  motfaar  never  mistook  in  giving  twice  lofeihaf 
food  to  the  aame.  Let  a  ewe,  in  a  flock  of  a  hundred  Umbs,  bear  her  own  blMl,  ^ 
Immediately  knows  il,  and  hastens  to  il.  Two  apurrowi  will  know  one  aaoth«'  br  lha> 
Toice  among  a  thouaand.  I  miftht  here  allege  a  hundred  like  ^cta,  to  prove  ttal  afl 
tnimals  have  In  their  mutual  eomspondence,  a  delicacy  of  discamneut  irtkt  ii  ■*■ 
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coDMqiieace  of  hii   theorjr,  and    he  and   «o    torture,  abuw,    and  dcslroj 

ought  to  have  pauMd  befoie  he  gave  it  million*  of  animali ;  yet  lee  the  con- 

to  the  public,  even  tuppote  he  vere  lequ^ncea  or  making  man,  ai  he  vould 

convinced  orihe  truth  himieir;  it  n-ere  be,   the  icourgcr  of   dcmnDS.      How 

belter  he  had  coincided  with  him  who      would   it  aggravate  euating  cruelty 

•ud,  that  bad  he  hii  handful  of  Irutha,  bow  would  it  load  the  lath  alread^held 

he  would  hold  bii  fiat  tight,  rather  than  in  tlie  hands  of  the  hard-hearted,  and 

•catler  hit  unappreciated  commodiiie*.  make  him  ttrike  home  with  the  malig- 

'    Forthougb  there  ma; beaomeplauBibi-  nity  of  an  enemy  and  avenger.    Sup- 

Fitv  in  the  theory,  ai  accounting  for  the  pose  a    Donnybrook  jaunting  carman 

Almighty's  giving  a  privilege  to  man  — the  fellow  is  on  fire  with  whiikey  j 

to  treat  aa  he  doea  the  inferior  creaturet,  fee  his  poor  hurte'a  breaat  and  back  all 

witUn  our  reach,  and  which  make*  them  obierve  diffsrancei  nmong  thtmtelvai 
altogrtfaer  imperceptible  to  ns.  If  many  binis  aeem  to  uialwaji  toiingtbeinme  note, 
w  the  aparrow,  chaffinch  and  cnnary  bird,  we  muat  not  conclude  tliey  are  mying  the 
aama  thing  far  ever ;  let  u«  rather  believe  that  it  ii  occationed  by  the  groaineu  of  oar 
organa  of  hearing,  wilb  regard  to  a  language  which  i>  quite  unknown  to  ui.  When 
we  lay  id  French,  diauts  ct  na'in,  aod  j'l  nit  arrivi  ce  matin,  we  diitioeui'h  tlieea 
two  ■ufiai  by  the  pronundation;  a  foreigner  can  hardly  perceive  it.  The  Cbineia 
haguage  is  full  of  diflerencei  of  thii  kind,  which  foreigner!  are  at  the  greatest  loti  to 
perceive  or  imitate.  A  roan  born  deaf,  who  sbonld  For  tbs  fint  lima  bear  people 
GoarerM,  would,  (net  knowing  any  thing  of  vowel*,  word*  and  tytlable*,)  believe  iliat 
tbey  repeat  the  nme  ^dng  over  and  over.  Such  i*  the  judgment  we  paae  upon  the 
language  of  bird*. 

'•  If  the  nijihtingiile  leemi  to  UM  fewer  repetition*,  it  ii  only  becaaea  hi*  pbraie  i* 
longer,  and  the  difference  of  hi*  note*  mare  perceptible.  But  it  i*  neverthelei*  true, 
that  birda  have  different  phraae*  for  the  diffareDt  aentiments  tbey  would  expre**, 
though  but  one  exprenion  lor  each  object.  I*  thi*  a  fault  in  their  language? — I  dun't 
deny  IL  But  again,  compare,  if  you  pleaae,  thii  pretended  raolt  with  tho  pretended 
advantage  of  our  amplificiliona,  metaphor*,  hyperbolaa  and  intricate  phraaaF,  and  you 
will  ever  find  in  birdi  timplicity  and  truth,  and  in  the  human  language  abundance  of 
idle  wordaand  rank  raliitiei;  at  leaat  you  cannot  refuae  the  limplicity  uf  their  language 
an  advantage  which  our*  has  not ;  for  it  i*  uniform,  and  with  regard  to  each  ipeciei, 
at  all  time*  and  in  all  conntne*  the  aanie ;  whereat,  in  the  human  kind,  not  only  each 
nation  ba*  it*  peculiar  language,  but  ihe  dulect  of  every  people  variei  perpetually.  A 
Frenchman  oF  Cbarlemaone'a  time  would  no  more  undentaud  u*,  than  we  now  under. 
(tand  a  Spaniard  or  an  Engliahman.  The  langnage  of  bentla  and  birdt  ia  not  lubject 
to  tbeae  troubleaome  variation*.  The  nightingale*  and  canary  birda  that  now  are, 
epeak  eiactly  the  lame  language  aa  iheir  ipacie*  (poke  beFure  the  flood.  Carry  them 
to  Ihe  Indus  and  China,  and  the  very  moment  oF  their  arriral  tbey  wilt  be  able  to 
converie  with  their  like  without  interpretera,  I*  it  not  to  bewiihedthat  men,  a*  once 
proposed,  would  upon  thii  model  eatabiiih  a  general  Ungoage  that  might  be  undentood 
nil  over  ihe  nnivene? 

"  There  ia,  for  initance,  a  kind  of  apiden  which  hava  a  very  lingular  method  of 
ngnifyiog  to  each  other  their  deaire  of  being  together.  A  ipider  who  want*  company 
Btrike*  with,  I  know  not  what  inatrutnent,  againal  the  wall  or  wood  where  ihe  baa 
fettled,  Dine  or  ten  gentle  blowa  nearly  like  the  vibration*  of  a  watch,  but  a  little 
louder  and  qnicker,  after  which  *he  ataya  for  an  anawer;  if  ahe  bear*  none,  ihe  repeat! 
the  aame  by  intervata  for  aboat  an  hour  or  two,  reauming  ihi*  exerciae  and  mting 
alternately  njgbt  and  day.  After  two  or  three  daya,  if  (he  heart  nothing,  *ha  change* 
ber  habitation,  till  ihe  finds  one  that  anawen  her  in  the  *nme  manner,  at  It  were  by 
•cho;  if  the  latter  likes  the  proposal,  the  cODVerialion  grow*  britker  and  the  beating 
bccomea  more  frequent;  attend  toil  and  you  will  Bnd  Ihey  gmduxtly  approach  ench 
other,  and  that  the  beating  come*  at  laitiocloae  that  they  are  conronnded;  aFler  which 
Uie  noii«  ceaM*  -,  vary  likely  Ihe  re*t  oF  ihe  converaalion  ia  whispered.  I  have  lometimee 
amuied  myaelFin  imitating  Ihe  echo  oF  a  spider  which  I  heard  Leating;  she  antwered 
me  punctually,  aometimei  attacked  me  and  began  the  conversation  ;  and  I  have  often 
firen  that  diicouraa  to  tevoral  people  whom  I  told  it  wa*  a  familiar  tpirit. 

■■  How  many  like  diecoveries  might  we  make  upon  inaecti,  if  our  organa  were 
delicate  enough  Co  perceive  their  wnyi  and  molioni,  aod  to  hear  the  voice*,  or  what 
tarve*  them  iutead ! — we  should  find  in  the  ant*,  worm*,  beetle*,  caterpillars,  palmer, 
worm,  mitei,  and  all  iniecta,  language  designed  for. their  preeervalioa.     Aod  m  there 
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luerited  i  tee  lilm  drifen  beyond  hit  were  til  ortgtmllj  liappj,  ind  wbea 

braatb  and  ipeed ;  bteeding  from  both  Heiven  bad  pronounced  oU  to  be  very 

noetrili )  aee  bb  kneei  torn  bare  to  good,  they  were  endowed  with  eren 

the  bone,  u  be  TiiIU  under  the  mercl-  perfectioD  tbat  their  natnre  nnd  rau 

leu  blowi  of  the  aTsrlclou*  and  cruel  in  the  icnle  of  being  required  j  bgt 

nan.    Why.riTethe  fcilow  the  Jeiuit'i  that  vhen  man  relUlheitahwM  broken 

conviction,  that  he  f«  only  a  merrtori-  that  connected  the  loirer  entmak  with 

OiH  inatniment   of    punitnment,   com-  the  Drity  j  that  the  divine  light  and 

niMlooed    by   hii    God,    and    he   im-  life     no     lonirer    flowed    downwarda 

prove*    on    the  abominable    compla-  tbrough   the  free  channel  of  vnfUlea 

oeocf  of  the  cook,  when  ikinning  her  human  nature,  and  iherefiiTe  the  whole 

eeU  alive,  for  he  boldi  that  inch  treat-  lyitem  of  viribh  creation  aympatliEwa 

meut  ii  not  only  natural  to  the  aoina),  and  auffert  with  their  rebefiioiu  Ind; 

but  that  it  deteires  it.  and  that,  therefore,  it  "now graant  nod 

An   Englijh  pariDii*  goM   upon  a  travaiU  in  pain,"  and  "  the  crealare  ia 

fiite  different  theory  trooi  that  of  the  made  aubject  to  vanity,  not  willioglj 

rench   Jeauit,  and   he  take*  ground  (that  I*  by  no  bult  of  ita  own}  but  bj 

which  he  aHumea  to  be  oon«i*ieni,  rem-  reaann  (on  the    accojnt  of— by    the 

aonabla,  worthy  of -Ood.  and  agreeable  iin)  of  him   who  hath  aubjected  Um 

to  holv  Scripture.     He  muntaint  that  aame  in   hape,"— that  it  Adam.      At 

tnimalt  have  reatnning  powera,  and  if  thut  in  human  tovareignty.  when  an 

to,  they  have  touli,  ana  if  touli,  that  attainder  ia  paned  on  a  tutyoi^  the 

Ihey  are  immortal.    He  hold*  that  they  lentenoe  not  only  aflecta  the  mdiwidM^ 

era  certain  ipaciei  of  iniecti,  in  which  we  obietTa  graaltr  induttry  and  knowledge  lliui 
In  large  animal  it  it  probable  that  theM  ipecia*  hiTo  likawiie  a  mora  perfect  langmga 
in  proporliou. 

"  1  bare  inien«bl;  mada  here  a  littls  dictionary,  wbicb  nay,  if  yon  will,  lerva  ai  n 
kay  to  eiplain,  at  nearly  a>  may  be,  tha  laoguigB  of  all  beuta,  will  yon  again  have 
anotbar  very  plain  method?  Thii  ti  it — the  whola  laaggnge  of  beaat*  amonnta  to 
expretung  the  lentimeDt  of  their  pnuiani ;  and  all  thtir  piMioni  may  bt  reduced  tu  n 
Terr  amail  numbar,  via.,  pleniure,  piin,  angar,  rear,  lava,  ths  deairs  of  eating,  the  can 
of  their  yonog.  If,  Iheo,  yon  inlsnd  to  hare  the  dictionary  or  tha  languaga  of  beaati^ 
obierva  them  in  tha  circumatancn  of  tLeu  diSarant  paniont,  and  81  they  conmonty 
bava  but  oae  eiprcHJon  fur  sach,  you  will  Kwn  cornpoia  your  dicLlQBarin;  and  fhna 
thince  a  polyglot,  which  will  contain  all  the  dlllennt  laDgaagei  of  beaita.  For 
bitance,  ibii  phiaie, '  1  fwl  pnia,'  you  will  reader  at  once  in  tae  taogna^  of  the  dog, 
the  cat,  tha  hog,  tha  magpie,  the  blackbird,  &c.,  the  whole  correctly  pricked  down  ia 
iharpa  and  Bati,  and  J  gire  you  my  word,  thia  will  prodnce  a  very  comical  reading.' 

The  followiDg  are  tha  very  pertinant  rflmirki  of  Father  BongeanI,  on  tbe 
intellectuality  afanimali  m  dittiuct  from  InitiDCt: — 

"  Wolvei  hunt  with  great  cuaaing,  and  concert  warlike  itratagemi,  A  geotlelDaa 
walking  In  the  field),  perceired  a  wolf  who  aeemed  to  be  watching  a  Sock  of  ehaap. 
He  told  the  ahepbard,  and  adriud  to  act  hi>  dog  an  him,  '  Not  w,'  annrered  the 
■hephardi  'yonder  wolfii  there  only  to  dirert  my  attention,  and  another  wolr  lurking 
on  tbe  other  aide,  only  watchei  the  moment  wlien  I  ihall  let  looia  my  dog  upon  thia, 
to  carry  off  one  of  my  ihecp.'     The  gentleman,  willing  to  be  utiiBsd  of  the  tact, 

SiTomiied  to  pay  for  the  iheep,  and  the  thing  happened  juat  a*  the  ihephcrd  had 
Dretold.  Doei  not  lo  wnll  concerted  •  stratagem  erideiilly  •uppoee  thM  tha  tarn 
wolre)  had  agreed  toeelher,  one  to  thow,  the  other  to  hide  himeelf?  and  bow  ia  it 
■waaible  to  agree  in  tbii  manner  without  tbe  help  of  apeach?  A  aparrow  p 
bimtelfof  a  iwallow'i  nett,  the  iwallow  called  for  help  lo  expel  him;  a  t 
iwallowi  flew  immediately  to  attack  the  aparrow,  who  lielng  cavered  on  eretj  eid^ 
and  preaeoting  oaly  hii  large  beak  at  the  atrait  entrance  of  bii  oeit,  waa  invninerabU, 
and  mada  the  boldeatuuilaDt  repent  hianuhnew,  After  a  quarter  of  an  honr^  combat, 
the  awallowt  diwppeired;  the  aparrow  thonehc  bimielf  a  conqueror,  and  the  ipectaton 
judged  that  the  avrallow*  bad  abandoned  the  undertaking.  Not  at  all ;  they  aom 
returned  to  the  charge,  and  each  being  provided  with  a  little  of  that  tempered  earth  of 
which  tliey  make  their  neit,  they  fell  all  at  once  upon  the  (parrow  and  indoaed  him  !■ 
the  neat  to  perlab  there,  aince  they  could  not  drive  him  thence.* 
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bat  hU  Mdr«H  and  i 
b;  bii  IranigreNioa,  devoted  hit  da- 
pend«Dtt  to  d^radation,  miterj,  and 
death.  But  no  Tioleut  esecn^oa  wu 
peraiitted  to  be  made  on  ihem,  except 
.  ID  the  way  of  ucrifioe  ;  none  were  to 
be  pat  to  death  bnt  bj  Ood'a  otrn  ap> 
polatment,  ai  the  type*  of  the  gi'sal 
prapltiatorj  lacriflce  of  the  Lamb  of 
Ood,  (lain  riom  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  for  the  talfatioii  and  redemptioa 


eat,  until  the  world,  (till  more  deteri- 
orated after  the  flood,  \e(t  the  Tegetable 
product!  of  ibe  earth  let*  capable  of 
noariahliig,  and  then  the  much  abuied 
libertj  to  hant,  to  kill,  and  eat  •■  The 
Hear  of  joa,  and  the  dremd  of  von  *hall 
now  be  upon  every  beatt  of  the  earth, 
moA  npoD  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and 
■pon  all  liihei  of  the  mb  :  into  jour 
hand  tbef  are  delivered  :  every  moving 
thing  that  liveth,  to  you  it  ihajl  be 
for  meat  i  even  at  the  green  herb  have 
I  given  you  all  things."  Such  hat 
been  the  state  of  the  brute  creation 
tince  the  fall,  very  different,  in- 
deed,  fVom  ita  former  eondiclon ;  but 
■till  both  reaion  and  revelation  re- 
preeent  them  ai  guiltleH  luiFerere  for 
our  transgreNioos,  and,  therefore,  pe- 
culiar objects  of  our  cars  and  com- 
pBMion ;  and  it  it  not  only  a  sin  againit 
mercy,  but  against  justice  to  abuse  or 
oppreM  them.  How  itronjr  on  this 
point  is  holy  Scripture.  Thus  the 
wise  man  In  the  12th  chapter  of  Pro- 
verbs, makes  kiudnefs  to  domestic 
■oimali  an  act  of  righteousness — the 
righteooa  mm  regardeth  the  life  of  hi* 
beast,  "but  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
wicked  are  cruel."  Thus  in  the  fourth 
commandment,  the  rest  of  Ood's  own 
day  is  declared  to  be  for  the  care  of 
tMU  as  well  as  their  owners  (  and 
not  only  doe*  Ood's  law  protect  ani- 
mals at  pari  ef  hit  property,  and  con- 
nected vttA  ii(  le^hneu,  but  it  enjnint 
mercy  to  the  cattle  of  our  enemies. 
■■  If  inoQ  meet,"  sayt  the  tacred  law- 
giver, in  the  fourth  and  lifth  verses  uf 
the  2Sd  chapter  of  Eiodut,  "  thine 
•nemy's  oi  or  att  going  astray,  thou 
•halt  surely  bring  him  back  to  him 
again  j  if  thou  tee  the  att  of  him  that 
hatctb  thee  lying  under  his  burdeu, 
and  wouldtt  forbear  to  help  him,  thou 
^alt  nrely  hehj  AJn."  The  blessed 
Saviour  himtelr  enjoins  ns  to  look  after 
the  want!  of  animal*— to  lead  them  to 
water— If  tber  M  Into  t  pit,  to  iaw 


then  out,  even  loppoiiag  it  were  on 
the  Sabbath  day  i  aud  how  tenderly 
doe*  tlie  Almighty  declare  his  meroy 
to  the  brute  creation,  when  he  au> 
nounces  to  the  qnerulout  prophet, 
that  he  withholds  the  execution  of  hi* 
sentence  against  a  wicked  city,  becaua« 
of  it*  animal*  and  irretponsible  human 
being! — **  Shall  I  not  spare  Nineveh, 
that  great  city,  in  which  are  more  than 
sixty  thousand  people  that  cannot 
discern  betwixt  tneir  right  hand  -Mid 
their  left,  and  alto  much  cattle." 

The  author  whose  arguments  1  am 
using,  suppose*  that  our  domestic 
animals  are  less  poisoned  with  the 
general  malignity  diffused  over  the 
whole  system  than  others ;  and  thai, 
perhap*,  they  are  not  now  very  different 
iTom  what  they  were  in  their  original 
•tate  i  and  he  further  expatiate*  in 
fields  of  fiincy,  and  tuapotes  that  u 
each  species  of  animal  might  hdiM« 
the  fall  represent  soma  specific  virtue 
or  power  of  humanity,  and  thus  exhibit 
emblems  and  nuitont  in  the  universal 
harmony  i  so  now,  In  their  present 
degeneracy,  they  show  fonh,  and  that 
but  fiiintly,  some  tpeciGc  fault  and 
corruption  In  ounelves,  and  are  but 
ihadowi  of  what  it  tiliy  end  vicious  or 
ditguating  in  mankind  ;  at,  for  initance, 
you  look  at  a  monkey  ;  it  is  a  ridiculout, 
a  mischievous  creature ;  may  he  not 
be  a  type  of  tome  ebsord  and  idle 
coxcomb,  that  struts  and  frets  and 
chatter*  amongtt  fine  people.  And  I 
am  sure  there  Is  many  a  poor  dog 
on  four  legs,  acting  agreeably  to  hi* 
nature,  not  half  to  despicable  as  the 
said  dag,  with  all  pretention  to  ration- 
ality, religion  and  gentility,  who  is  every 
day  guilty  of  social  crimes,  that  if  his 
brother  brute  committed  he  would  be 
driven  out  of  town  with  a  kettle  to  hi* 
tail.  The  swine  wallows  in  the  mire, 
it  is  an  ugly  thing ;  so  is  it  also  swilling 
its  food  in  a  trough  j  but  is  it  half  to 
contemptible  an  animnlat  the  gourmand 
who  over-eats  himieir,  and  wnote  life'* 
happiness  depeads  upon  his  palate,  and 
"  whose  god  it  hit  belly  ;"  and  lo,  the 
ferocity  of  wolves,  the  cunning  offoiei, 
the  treachery  of  cats — but  what  are  they 
to  the  cruelty,  and  u n hi th fulness,  and 
barbaritv  of  mankind  ?  And  thereare 
faults  of  which  no  type  can  be  found 
amongst  the  lower  order  of  animals — 
ingratitude  and  insincerity  are  but  of 
auMAH  growth.  And,  oh,  how  many 
stories  could  I  tell  you  of  the  dog,  the 
d^hut,  n  «Teii  tu  tiger,  tbu  would 
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fiut  to  ibame  the  un&ithful  Mrvant.ibe 
■lie  friend,  the  cruel  ilanderer.  Need 
we  then  be  *urpri»ed  if  Mme,  «ick  of 
their   expeiience   of  humiin   life,  aud 


iwrting  uader 


TeaiTui  of  treachery  tnd  evil 
bai>e  fled  from  humaii  to  brute  nature, 
and  eipendcil  that  love  on  the  dog,  or 
even  the  cat,  they  feared  to  lavUh 
on  one  of  tbeir  own  ipeciea.  "  Fie, 
madam,"  aayi  Captain  O'Dohertj  to 
t  lad;  careuing  her  tap-dog,  and  to 
irhom  he  wu  paying  hii  addreiiei,  but 
whole  wealth  wai  greater  tban  her 
beauty,  "  He,  to  laiiah  allyotir  fondnea* 
upon  a  dumb  brute,  when  you  cm  find 
a  man  whose  happineic  depends  upon 
the  condetccnrion  of  your  a  mile." 
"Ah,  lir,"  laya  ihe  fearful  lady  (and 
wealth  enjoyed  by  the  unmarried  female 
often  carrieg  this  forfeit),  "  I  am  quite 
■ure  that  Fido,  my  dug,  Iotci  me  for 
myieir,  aod  therefure  I  can  return  hii 
alfection  t  but  I  hare  yet  to  find  that 
you,  or  any  other  of  your  lei,  love  me 
rather  tban  my  money  ;  aod  therefore, 
with  all  the  tuapicioD  of  the  miller, 
while  1  fondle  my  dog— 


The  learned  man  whose  arguments 
I  bu<re  jiut  been  asing  having  ataied  a* 
hii  premise,  that  aninials  think,  reason 
and  will,  draws  the  concluiion  that  they 
have  souls,  and  if  souls,  that  these  louli 
must  be  immortal  i  for  God  gave  them 
the  benedictionof  immortality  when  he 
pronounced  them  ait  very  good  :  and 
though  he  alloirs  that  there  ate  diffi- 
culties in  the  itay  of  deciding  on  the 
immortality  of  their  souls,  he  holds  that 
there  are  greater  connected  with  the 
ntter  extinction  of  their  being  alter 
death.  He  allows  however,  that  in  a 
future  state  euch  will  retain  its  spcciKc 
dignity  and  quality — the  spirit  of  a 
man  going  upwards,  the  spirit  of  a 
beast  going  downwuTds,  cacli  assuming 
their  proper  rank  ;  but  with  this 
diiference.  that  beasts  will  not  be  liable 
to  pumshmcnt,  because  ihet  trans- 
.  greased  not  any  command,  lAey  were 
not  disobedient  to  the  will  of  their 
Creatiir.  The  apustle  Paul  dedures 
they  were  made  subject  to  vanity,  not 
wUlmgly,  not  by  any  fuult  of  llieir  own. 
but  by  reason  of  (that  is,  on  accouat  of 
blin,  that  is  man)  who  had  sul^ected 
them  to  it  in  hope. 

I  am  8on7  '    cunot    foUov  out 


further  die  argumenti  of  tliis  ingenioas 
and  very  piout  divine,  who  has  been 
joined  in  his  belief  of  the  immottalUy 
of  animals  by  many  able  and  religious 
men.  Oh !  but  some  may  reitly  to  Ibe 
theorist  whose  argumenti  1  adduce, 
there  is  such  a  mimilnnu  diffeteDce 
between  a  man  aod  a  brute  I  Ycs,Biad 
lo  there  is  between  a  man  and  an  angel; 
and  who  can  determine  the  lowest 
degree  of  human  intelligence,  and  the 
highest  pitch  of  brutal  knowledge-  I 
hate  a  story  before  me  of  John  Clod, 
the  farmer,  who  went  every  night  to 
the  ale-house,  his  dog  attending  bin. 
Clod  generally  came  home  drunk ; 
tlie  dog  was  a  teetotaller, ;  Clod  made 
himself  worse  than  a  beaat,  and  woald 
roll  into  the  ditch  were  it  not  for  the 
dog,  who  showed  his  unimpaired 
rationality  by  holding  hii  master  by  the 
coat,  and  dragging  him  home  safe  fron 
the  ditches,  ponds  and  pits  he  otberwiM 
would    have    tumbled  into. 

Underatanding,  then,  according  to  my 
author,  is  but  in  degree  j  and,  therefore, 
if  slowness  of  apprebension,  narrow- 
ness of  understuoatog  were  an  excluiio 
from  the  other  world,  what  would  be- 
come of  a  large  portion  of  the  hnmaa 
race  ?  Why,  our  species  should  trenble 
for  the  consequence.  So  many  honest 
fellows  turned  to  grass,  degraded  to 
the  measure  of  an  ass,  and  left  lo 
browse  on  thistles.  Take,  forinilancf, 
out  of  Squire  Brown's  head,  his  dog, 
his  horse,  and  his  whiskey  punch,  and 
wlrat  would  remain  but  a  vaeuuro,  that 
his  own  pointer  would  be  ashaiMd 
of?  Take  from  Lord  Very  Soft  the 
aids  of  his  tailor,  his  hair-drester, 
and  hii  perfumer — what  would  he  be! 
— a  hutierfiy  would  be  bis  superior ; 
and  1  have  in  my  eye  a  group  of 
solemn,  sallow,  lank-baited  Mtumiee 
Aa^thinkers,  and  therefore  they  ctU 
themselves ^»-Utnil'n'r,Bnd  ther  deode 
they  are  free  fnim  all  prejudice*,  be- 
cause they  are  full  of  their  own  suffici- 
ency, and  they  know  as  much  aboot 
logic  as  a  horse  does  about  logs* 
lilhma.  I  wish  I  had  power  to  confine 
them  to  a  room,  with  a  sufficiency  of 
pens,  ink  and  paper — still  keeping  Irua 
them  Paine's  Age  of  Rcasoo,  and 
OH-en's  Social  Bible,  aod  a  eertsia 
string  uf  stale  jokes  out  of  the 
Fhrson's  Hornbook,  about  priciilcralt 
and  superstition — and  what  would  they 
he?  Why,  the  elephant  I  havereid 
of.  who  saw  a  piece  of  bread  lo  £it 
beyond  the  ban  of  his  enclosure  that 
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h«  could  not  reach  it  with  his 
probosci*,  •nd  therefore  blew  Bfrainst 
■n  opposite  vail  to  as  to  muse  it.  by 
the  force  of  his  breath,  to  rebound  and 
covne  wiihin  hii  reach — waa  a  better 
tti^uer  and  a  sounder  philosopher  than 
&  whole  band  of  »ucb  SocialiiCa. 

It  is  now  time,  after,  perhaps,  too  tedi- 
oualy  laying' down  ibe  opinion  of  others, 
to  state  my  own  ;  and  it  is,  that  I  see 
nolbin^  in  the  structure,  or  instincts,  or 
inlelleciual  capacities  of  on;  animal  but 
man,  that  has  a  teodency  to  the  renewal 
of  life  in  another  world  (  observing'  as 
I  do  various  intellectual  powers,  capable 
of  promoting  their  own  well-being  and 
of  contributing:  to  the  welfure  oF  man, 
•till  I  find  nopower  of  accumulating 
knowledge.  The  elephant  is  now  no 
wiser  than  he  was  in  the  days  of  Alez- 
aoder ;  the  dog  has  not  learnt  aoj- 
thing:  from  his  forefrtthers — he  has  not 
taken  adtantafce  of  their  mistakes  or 
attainments  ;  the  ant  advances  not  in 
the  polity  of  her  republic;  the  bee  was 
as  good  a  mathematician  a  thousand 
years  ago.  There  is  no  progression— 
□o  power  of  combination  ;  and  this  is 
as  it  should  be ;  it  is  the  moans  of  up- 
holding God's  original  grant  of  domi- 
nion to  man.  Give  animals  but  a  sense 
of  power,  and  a  capability  of  combioa* 
lion,  and  the  brute  or  the  insect  crea- 
tion could  and  would  drive  man  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  But  what  is 
of  BtitI  more  consequence,  I  find  no 
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developement  whatsoever  of  the  reli- 
gious principle — not  a  spark  of  the  ex- 
ppctalion  of  another  life.  With  man 
we  see  in  the  lowest  of  his  species  an 
eipansiveness  in  the  intellectual  and 
moral  structure,  that  produces  longingt 
for  iromnTtality,  and  within  the  most 
darkened  of  thehomanroce  you  can  light 
up  the  aspiialions,  the  hopes  and  fears, 
connected  with  another  world.  Compare 
in  this  way  the  lowest  of  the  human 
family.  The  Bushmen  of  South  Africa, 
whom  Captain  Harris,  in  a  recent  work, 
deseriiies  as  follows: — "They  usually 
reside  in  holes  and  crannies  in  rocks ; 
they  possess  neither  flocks  nor  herds  j 
they  are  unacquainted  with  agriculture ; 
they  live  almost  entirely  on  bulbous 
roots,  locusts,  reptiles,  and  the  larvis 
of  ants  i  tbeir  only  dress  is  a  piece 
of  leather  round  their  waist,  and  their 
speech  resembles  rather  the  chatterii^ 
of  raonkies  than  the  language  ofbumaD 
beings."  Now  there  is  little  or  no- 
thing here  better  than  what  is  fonnd 
amongst  many  of  the  inferior  animals. 
But  let  us  take  a  young  Bushman,  and 
put  his  mind  under  a  iigbt  educational 
process,  and  we  shall  soon  excite  in  him 
what  we  must  ever  fail  to  doin  the  young 
monkey,  or  dog,  or  elephant.  We  can 
communicate  to  him  the  eipansiienes* 
that  belongs  to  an  heir  of  immoitnlity  ; 
within  him  are  the  germs  of  ^ith,  hope, 
and  religious  love,  which  do  noJ  exist 
in  inferior  animals.* 


*  For  the  following  obseivnllons  on  ths  bun 
the  animal  lil'e,  both  in  men  and  brutsi,  I  i 
Joseph  BayUe. 

Ths  Scriptures  teach  us  iLat  man  ii  a  threefold  being.  "  1  pray  God,"  says  the 
apostle,  "  your  whole  spirit,  and  loul,  and  body,  be  preserved  blamelsss  unto  lh« 
coming  of  our  Lord  Jetus  Christ."  "  Your  tfiiiV'^rrivfim — i.  t,  your  rational  soul ; 
"your  soul' — •i'vx'i — '■  <■  your  animiil  life;  "your  body" — rS/im — your  corporeal 
frame.  Those  two  living,  thMing,  principles  are  agidn  disttnguiahed  by  him  in  his 
epislle  to  Ibe  Hebrews.  "  The  word  of  God  is  alils  to  divide  asunder  soul  and  ■ptrit" 
— )i1»m'ii/«"(  Sx(i  I'if'i/'tS  -^Bj^St  «  mu  iTKi'u/iBTw— penelrsling  hi  far  ni  to  llio 
division  of  loul  unil  iiiirit.  Ws  are  here  tauvht  two  imporlnnt  truths  respecting  our 
thinking  principle — that  it  is  twofold,  lUe  one  part  perfectly  ilisttnct  from  the  other, 
nnd  yet  both  so  interwoven,  that  it  requires  divine  ikill  to  separste  Ibem. 

The  ilehrsw  language,  which  lecms  to  have  been  divinely  suited  to  theological 
purpmei,  ii  carefully  accurate  in  diilingutihing  these  two  lives  in  man.  la  the 
account  of  mnn'i  original  foTmulion,  we  are  told  that  God  bnathtd  into  his  nostrils  the 
brtath  of  life,  and  mna  bfciime  a  living  soul.  The  word  here  rendiTed  breath  it  now 
(neahamn,)  and  is  applied  exclusively  thronghout  the  Scriptures  to  ratientl  powers. 
la  our  tninilation  it  is  ftequeotly  rendered  breath,  probably  from  its  having  been 
brtathtd  into  man  by  God.  From  a  cacsful  examination  of  all  the  passages  where  it 
occurs,  it  will  be  found — I.  It  ii  never  applied  to  Hnimsls  j  2 — it  is  applied  to  man  to 
distinguish  bim  from  animals ;  3 — it  is  applied  to  man's  rational  soul,  as  distinguished 
from  his  animal  life;  4— it  ii  applied  to  Ood. 

The  word  rm  (luacb,  spirit)  is  applied  equally  to  aoimali  and  to  men,  and  also  to 
the  wind,  and  to  the  Spirit  of  God.     As  far  as  it  relates  to  our  p(es«i|t  inquiry,  it 
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Still  I  hoU  to  mr  therii  that  then  domeitie  animiii — ofawrviiqr  Qi«n  bgt 

m  intellectiial  qnaliliei  belongiog  to  In  the  light  of  thing*  created  for  our 

■nimil*.  which  ea\\  for  onr  obwrvttioD,  uie.     We  look  apoa  the  hone  but  m 

deniiDd  onr  ud  in  their  daretopenieDt,  the  niMM  of  carrying  <m  along  i  or  ca 

and  which  in  proportloD  ■«  omctt^  the  cow  em  tvp'plyiar  n  with  meat  and 

■od  retpected  and  developed,  will  be  milk.    To  be  lure  the  dog  fara««  km- 

coodudTcto  theanimarahappioeMaDd  wj^almoitwbelher  wa  will  i)riiot,npaa 

to  man'*  lue  and  profit     Now,  I  beg  our  attention,  and  avan  a  bnll-beatiiic 

to  M^  that  I  do  not  think  that  eien  butcher  ii    cotulndned  to  fondle  and 

the  beat  educated  amongat  ua  ooruider  makemuchofhiadog.  Now,whatlnot 

at  we  imgU   and    ought   to    Jo    the  it,  to  exoite  in  mjreadenagteater  at* 

oharactet   and    elaiou    of   eren    our  tendon  toand  therefore  a  greater  mpcel 

•Mna  to  be  the  generic  term  for  tenliant  life,  of  which  rmn  (neahama)  ii  a  ipaciM 
eictualTel^  applicable  to  rational  life. 

nn  (mach)  ^irit,  ia  applied  to  the  wntlent  powert  of  men  and  beaala  In  EccL  ii. 
91,  ■'  Who  knoweth  the  aplrit  (rm)  of  man  that  goeth  upward,  and  the  apiiit  (rm) 
of  a  beait  that  goeth  downward  to  Uie  earth." 

On  the  other  hand,  man  it  diiliogaiihed  from  anlmala  by  hia  haring  a  (r<Bn) 
lationat  >oul.  "  All  the  ipoil  of  then  eitlet,  and  the  cattle,  tha  children  of  btael  task 
foraprejr  ooto  themaaWrai  bat  racryiwin  they  amote  witti  the  edge  of  the  award,  vatil 
they  hid  deatroyed  them,  neither  ltH  thej  aaf  to  breatiu" — i  'vjii'jVj  rrHVn  )6--tlia]p 
did  not  allow  to  remain  any  rational  ionl— Joah.  xL  14. 

Hera  it  ia  plain  that  the  diatinction  between  man  and  tha  infarlor  animal*  ia  tbt 
nim  rational  aouL 

Again,  we  Snd  man  declared  to  be  poaaeoed  of  two  living  prindplaa,  the  im  aalnd 
life,  and  rmn  rational  life.    Job  txiiv.  U,  l{t— »  If  heaet  hia  heart  npon  man,  Ifbi 

Sathar  uoto  himaelf  hia  apiiit,  (rm  animal  life,)  and  bla  breath,  (rton  latioiial  life,]  all 
aih  iliall  periih  together,  and  man  (hall  torn  again  nnto  daat' — tbua  aaalgning  a  two- 
fold deprivation  aa  tha  eauie  of  death.  To  tha  aana  parpoaa  laaiah  aaya,  ■■  Ood  tba 
Lord  giveth  breath  (mm  rational  Ufa)  nnto  tha  people  opon  it,  and  ajnrit  (rm  aaiaal 
life)  to  them  that  inlk  tbaraia'' — e.  xUL.  6>— ncog n»ing  two  living  prindplaa  ia  mat. 
Wa  might  cite  other  aiamplea. 

Thia  breath  (rmn  rational  life)  ia  declared  to  he  the  aeat  of  ondanlandiif.  ••  The 
apirit  (n&n)  of  man  ia  the  candle  of  the  Lord,  aettrching  all  the  inward  parta  of  th* 
belly"— Frov.  zz.  37.  ••  There  ia  a  apirit  (or  He,  the  Spirit)  b  in  maa.ud  the 
tn*inratlon  (ran  breath  or  rational  powera)  of  the  Almighty  giveth  them  undeiatand- 
ing." — Jolk  ixziL  S.  We  bare  find  the  word  applied  to  God,  as  >t*o  in  JoIl  miii- 
4.— ■<  The  apirit  of  God  hatb  made  me,  and  the  breath  (man)  of  tha  Abnighly  hilk 
given  me  life." 

The  word  oecnra  only  twenty-'foiir  timeain  the  Old  Teatament,  and  la  elwaya  (with 
two  ezceptiona)  rendered  by  aome  derivative  of  m«  (aiat^a  twice,  jfunianf  ooMi 
^mut  four  timai,  ■>■»«  once,  nn  .^/tam  timei.)  It  ia  Deror  rendered  by  ^«x» 
Between  the  period  of  the  Septaaglnt  tranilatioD,  and  the  writinga  of  the  New  Taala- 
ment,  nrnpa  aeema  to  have  taken  the  place  of  nn,  for  tha  letter  ii  not  once  employad 
in  the  New  Teatament  to  deaignate  the  latiooal  aoal.  There  ia  one  ambignou*  pbnaa 
({•HI  ■»  «h)  life  and  breath,  in  AcU  ivH.  S5.  Indeed,  wyn  ocean  bnt  twice  in  tha 
New  TeatameoL 

We  hare  thu*  aaen  that  man  egreea  with  animala  in  having  an  qrganitad  mataritl 
fiame— a  body,  and  a  living  principle  animating  that  frame,  and  cnpahle  of  tboeghl 
and  wilL  .Superadded  to  thia,  man  baa  a  ratioDal  aonl.  It  ia  moat  probable  that  aU 
the  pownt  of  the  rational  aoul  have  their  correaponding  powera  in  the  animal  III*. 

tha  reanit  of  tl 
DMnt  of  their  will. 

Theae  two  prindplea  harmoniie  In  mnn't  natural  Mate.  But  when  the  Haly  Cheat 
nnewa  the  eon),  tba  animal  part  i>  left  uiTeneared,  and  then  commeneea  the  atragila 
referred  to  by  Ibe  apoatle— "  I  delight  ia  the  law  of  God,  after  tha  inward  nan,  but 
I  aee  another  law  in  my  membera  warring  wainat  tbalawof  rnvmind."— R(mi.fii>3% 
33:   1  PeLii.ll. 

Thia  eoDtinnad  atru^la  prodncea  all  that  defective  obefenea,  tunted  aervice,  and 
daBlamenI  of  life,  which  baclande  the  Chriatlan'a  ooane,  until  he  faat  laid  down  Ua  rib 
body  awaiting  It*  reMvntioii  in  (ba  mataing  of  the  raaurrtetina. 
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for,  the  aniiuU  that  are  dometticated 
around  tbeni.  I  am  quite  sure  that  a 
•tody  of  tfaeir  cbaracter*  will  add  greatly 
to  our  amuiement  and  conveoicuce.  I 
am  quite  sure  tbst  it  will  induce  u> 
more  and  mote  to  uh  out  iuflueDce 
ID  future  to  protect  them  from  abuae, 
and  that  ai  itii  i  ei?  true  that  the  nuiter't 
eye  muliei  the  beaat  fat.  M  alio  the 
nuuter  and  mutreu'i  retpect  will  make 
the  beaat  happy.  I  lemember  an 
obMrvalion  mode  to  me  by  one  of  the 
moat  gifted  of  the  human  race — one  of 
the  atari  of  tbia  generation— the  poet 
of  nature  and  of  feeling — the  good  and 
the  great  Mi.  Wordaworth — having  the 
honour  of  a  convertation  with  bim,  after 
be  had  made  a  [out  through  Ireland — 
I,  in  the  courae  of  it,  aaked  what  wai 
the  thing  that  moat  itruck  his  obserra- 
tioD  here  U  making  ua  differ  from  the 
EnKliah;  and  he,  without  heailatioD, 
aaid  it  waa  the  ill-treatmeut  of  our 
horaea  t  that  hia  loul  waa  often,  too 
often,  *1ck  witbin  him,  at  the  way  in 
which  be  aaw  these  crealurei  of  God 
abused.  Now  t  am  iure  you  will 
^ree  with  ne,  that  here  la  a  great  evil, 
and  you  will  allow,  that  it  depends  very 
mucb  on  the  upper  classes  to  discounte- 
nance and  counteract,  etpe«ally  the 
bard  usage  of  horses. 

Would  you  believe  it,  that  io  Ireland, 
tbongh  there  was  an  eipreis  act  of 
parliament  paaied  against  it  300  yean 
tga,  the  practice  of  harrowing  by  horaes 
drawing  from  the  tul,  is  still  reioited 
Io ;  the  following  is  part  of  a  letter  I 
Kceifed  yesterday  ;— 

"  The  good  om  custom  of  harrowing 
hj  the  tail,  is  still  followed  in  Eriis.  In 
justice  to  those  who  continue  the  prac- 
tice, it  ia  aaid  that  it  ia  not  cruel,  fbr 
the  horsaa  snbmit  to  it  quietly.  Indeed, 
•ome  people  here  assert,  that  it  is  the 
moat  humane  way  of  doing  ihe  work  i 
in  proof  of  which,  I  shall  sketch  thefol- 
losring  anecdote.  I  was  on  mj  way 
to  dine  with  a  worthy  old  gentle 
man,  who  resided  here  on  my  first 
arrital.  19  years  ago  i  and  observing, 
as  1  went  through  the  farm,  this  prac- 
tice, it  waa  natural  for  a  foreigner  to 
express  strongly  his  feelings  on  the 
barbarity  of  the  thing.  '  1  beg  your 
pardon,'  said  my  host,  'you  aTe  quite 
mistaken  ;  for  I  assert,  and  feel  assured 
I  will  indoce^ou  to  agree  with  me  in 
optnioD,  that  It  is  the  moit  humane  way 
of  wctiiinff  the  beast  j  and  for  this  rea< 
•an,  that  ne  harrows  with  more  ease  to 
Unaelf.'    '  Impoirible.'  aaid  I.    ■  I  will 


prove  it  to  a  sailor  u  you  are,  with  ease,' 
replied  the  old  gentleman.  ■  PrBy,when 
you  anchor  your  ships,  why  do  you 
p;ife  them  a  long  scope  of  cable  wnen 
It  blowa  hard.'  ■  Because,'  said  I,  ■  tbe 
hold  [he  anchor  has  of  the  ground  is 
in  an  inverae  ratio  to  the  sine  of  the 
angle  Ibe  cable  makes  with  tbe  ground.' 
*  Oh  r  says  my  old  friend,  '  bein^ 
neither  an  orangeman  nor  tibbooman,  I 
know  nothing  about  your  lignt,  though 
I  guess  at  what  you  mean.  Now,  if 
you  give  a  long  scope  of  cable  to  in- 
crease  the  resistance,  don't  it  stand  to 
reason  that  a  short  scope  must  have  a 
contrary  eSectj  and  therefore,  must  not 
harrowing  by  the  tail  be  easier  to  the 
animal  than  from  the  collar,  inaamuch, 
a*  in  the  latter  case,  the  harrow  rope 
is  shortened  bv  tbe  whole  length  of  the 
horse.'  My  oost,  chuckling  with  de- 
light, seemed  to  consider  this  argument 
a  fioorer.  And  m^  '  But,  dear  sir, 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
securing  a  cable  to  the  bolt  and  making 
it  fast  to  tbe  rudder  pintles,'  neither 
diminished  his  glee  nor  induced  him  to 
change  his  opinion.    He  continued  this 

Eractice  to  bis  dying  day  ;  and  up  to 
ist  year  it  was,  and  now  1840,  it  will 
be  practised.  It  is  bard  to  break  a 
custom  attended  with  no  eipence. 
'Of  what  use  is  a  tail,*  says  the  Erris 
man,  '  if  not  to  save  all  sorts  of  har- 
ness ?"' 

But  it  is  not  only  hones  that  are  ill- 
treated.  There  is  that  poor  little  infe- 
rior beast,  tbe  ass,  that  appears  to  be 
consigned,  by  general  consent,  to  all  . 
tbe  wrongs  that  the  lowest  of  Ihe  human 
race  may  inflict  i  tbe  urchin's  sport, 
the  linker's  drudge.  I  su|ipose,  besides 
the  cross  marked  on  his  withers,  the 
reason  why  it  has  been  considered  a 
religious  animal, ia  its  patient  endurance 
of  contumely  and  idury  ;  and  ia  he  a 
fool  for  that?  No;  I  think  he  deserves 
credit  for  il  i  and  if  the  truth  were 
known,  be  has  often  more  wit  than  his 
master.  I  have  read  of  a  man  who 
undertook  to  teach  an  aas  Greek. 
There  are  two-legged  fellon's,  every 
one  knows,  crammed  with  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Hebrew,,  and  yet  they  are 
downright  donkeys.  John  Wesley  tells 
of  an  ass,  that  while  be  was  preach- 
ing, walked  gravely  up  to  the  door 
ol  the  chapel,  stood  itock.stiil,  put 
forward  his  long  ears,  and  remained 
in  a  posture  of  pious  attention  all  the 
tima  of  the  sermon.  I  myself  onoa 
■•w  aoncthing  Ilka  tiiat.     I  waa  at 
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B  country  church  in  Mnniter;  there 
wu  m  Urge  congre(riittoa,  the  Awy 
wn  lultiy,  and  all  the  irindows  were 
open,  to  let  in  «ir  ;  and  the  miniitpr 
wat  in  the  middle  of  his  lerinon,  wbich 
«u  tnaddy  in  doctrine,  pro»;  in  it* 
compoution,  and  altogFtner  mighty 
Boporifli ;  when,  lo!  rq  aw  that  was 
Braun^  in  the  church-yard,  put  in  hi| 
ncad  and  ear«  through  the  window,  jutt 
oppoaite  the  pulpit,  and  set  up  a  long 
andloudbray.  Tbeeffectof  the  double 
ditconrte  was  irresiatilile.  Laughter 
could  not  be  controlled,  until  all  were 
brought  back  lo  seriousness  by  seeing 
the  ministcT'i  nife  carried  out  in  a  faint- 

I  Msert,  that  were  you  to  make  your- 
■eWet  acquainted  with  asses,  you  would 
find  them  clever  enough.  1  once  pnr- 
chased  an  ass  for  the  amusement  oi  my 
cbildicD.  I  did  not  allow  him  to  be 
cudgelled,  and  he  got  somelhinir  belter 
to  gmse  on  than  thistles.  Why,  I 
found  him  more  knave  than  fool  j  his 
very  cleTerneas  was  my  plague.  My 
a**,  like  the  king's  fool,  proved  the 
ablest  animal  about  the  |>lace ;  and, 
like  others,  having  more  nit  than  good 
manners,  he  was  tor  ever,  not  only 
going,  but  leading  other  cattle  into 
mischief.  There  was  not  H  gate  about 
the  place  but  he  would  open — there 
was  not  a  lenee  but  he  would  climb. 
Too  oRen  he  awoke  me  of  a  summer's 
morning',  braying  for  sheer  wanlonnew, 
in  the  middle  oF  my  field  of  wheat.  I 
was  obliged  to  part  with  him  and  get  a 
pony,  merely  because  he  was  too  cun- 
ning to  be  kept 

I  could  relate  some  eurioui  instances 
of  their  memory  for  persons  and  places, 
and  their  altachment  to  indiTiduals — I 
shall  allnde  but  to  two  ;  one,  ihe  well- 
know  nsiory  of  Captain  Dundas' ass,  that 
hehaUshipped  from  Gibraltar  to  Malta  ; 
and  when  a  stotm  came  on,  when  far 
on  their  voyage,  sud  the  vessel  was  in 
such  danger,  that  all  the  livestock  was 
thrown  overboard,  the  ass  swam  to 
shore  at  Cape  de  Gat,  and  in  an  incre- 
dibly short  space  of  time,  made  his  way 
over  the  rivers  and  mountains,  of  the 
Ronda,  for  200  miles,  until  he  found 
himself  standing  al  the  d6or  of  hit 
master's  stable,  in  Gihraliar.  But  this 
it  a  book  story.and  the  thing  happened 
fn  away.  I  shall  tell  you  what  1  know 
of  an  ass.  There  is  a  lady,  retident  in 
a  parish,  where  I  wsa  for  some  years 
minuter.  She  is  the  most  tender- 
hearted or  the  human  race;  hertender- 


neu,  thoogh  a  general  fedin^,  ii  piin- 
cipaily  confined  to  the  lower  animals,  I 
am  disposed  to  think, that  if  ia  Turkqror 
India,  she  would  leave  all  h^  woiidlr 
goods  to  endow  an  hospital  for  deaertea, 
disowned,  and  abused  animals.  Well, 
thij  lady  was  walking  along  the  road,  and 
she  met  a  train  of  tinkeii,  proeeediag 
towards  Connaught,  and  one  tall,  tan- 
skinned,  btack-baired,  cariv-polled  fel- 
low, in  all  the  excited  cruelty  of  drunk- 
enness, waa  belabouring  his  asa'a  sides 
with  a  blackthorn  cudgel.  This  was' 
loo  much  for  my  friend.  She  Grit 
rated  the  man  for  his  barbarity.  She 
might  as  well  have  scolded  Beehcbnb. 
She  then  coaxed  the  ruffian,  and  asked 
him  would  he  aell  the  creature,  which 
he  consented  at  once  to  do,  asking,  of 
course,  three  times  the  common  price. 
You  may  judge  of  the  joy  of  thia  ami- 
able woman,  when  the  beast,  now  her 
own  ass,  was  relieved  from  its  panier^ 
allowed  to  roll  about  in  the  dust,  and 

frsie  at  liberty.  For  a  long  time  she 
ept  him  perfectly  idle,  until  he  reco- 
vered his  spiiitsi  then  be  became  trou- 
blesome, and  would  break  his  bonds, 
and  used  to  go  a4i  ray  log  and  curvetting, 
and  seeking  for  assinine  aociety,  all  ovei 
the  countiy.  Idleness  is,  ccriainlj, 
after  all,  a  bad  thing  for  asses,  as  well 
as  men  :  and  so  this  capricioua  fellow 
found  it ;  for  shortly  a  tinker,  (periupa 
the  very  one  who  sold  it,}  stole  it, 
and  for  three  or  four  years  there  w«re 
no  tidings  of  the  ass,  until  one  day,  u 
his  kind  mistress  wet  taking  her  nsual 
walk  along  the  road,  she  taw  a  man 
urging  along  an  ats,  straining  and 
bending  under  a  heavy  laden  cart.    ' 

Now  the  moment  my  friend  came 
near,  there  was  an  evident  alteration  in 
the  deportment  of  the  ats  ;  immediately 
the  ears  that  were  but  just  now  hangii^ 
listlessly  over  its  eyes  were  cocked, 
and  its  head  elevated  in  the  air;  and 
railing  its  voice  more  like  a  laugh  than 
a  bray,  it  urged  itself  under  its  heavy 
load  into  a  trot,  and  came  and  laid  its 
snout  on  the  shoulders  of  the  hdy, 
who  at  once,  end  not  until  now  recog- 
nised her  loug-loit  property,  which  sb« 
had  again  lo  pnrchate  at  a  high 
price.  It  it  many  ^ear*  since  that  oc- 
curred ;  the  beast  is  alive,  and  so  ia 
the  lady.  I  hope  it  wont  be  her  lot  to 
see  in  it  that  nre  spectacle,  a  dead 

There  is  another  domestic  Roiai^ 
that,  I  think  hat  not  got  fiiir  play 
from  man,  and  that  b  ■  gooae.     If  we 
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irant  to  mite  itown  a  murk  or  poatiee 
contempt  against  the  intellect  of  aman 
we  Bs^  lie  Sb  an  Ab9  ;  if  we  would  pro- 
ceed in  oar  lowering  designation,  wc 
■Esert  he  Is  a  Goose.  Now  wild  or 
tame,  I  hold  that  geese  arc  not  to  be 
sneered  at.  The  wilil  are  the  most 
wary  of  all  that  take  wing — see  how 
alon  the  floek  soars,  observe  with  what 
beaulirul  mathematical  precision  the 
order  of  flight  is  kept — listen  to  the 
■voice  of  direction  or  of  warning  that 
the  sentinel  keeping  in  advance,  everr 
now  and  then  gires  out  (  look  how  eacn 
bird  in  turn  takes  the  leadership,  and 
howlhe  one  relieved  assumes  his  regu- 
lar position  in  the  rear  i  let  no  one 
venture  to  tell  me  that  there  is  not  con- 
siderable intelligence  in  these  animals; 
every  one  knows  bow  watchful  geese 
are  even  in  their  domesticated  state ; 
every  school-boy  has  learned  how  they 
saved  the  Roman  Capitol.  I  must  teil 
you  amongst  many  anecdotes  I  know 
of  geese,  one  that  came  under  my 
own  observation  ;  when  a  curate  in  th]e 


cotton  printing  business,  and  who 
though  once  in  very  prosperous  eircum- 
BtaDces,  was  now,  lu  coDsequence  of  a 
change  in  the  times,  very  poor  ;  in  hit 
mill-yard  was  a  gander  who  had  been 
there  40  years  ;  he  was  the  finest,  the 
largest  bird  of  his  kind  I  ever  saw,  his 
watchfulness  was  exceisive ;  no  dog 
conid  equal  him,  in  vigilance,  neither 
could  any  dog  be  more  fierce  in 
attacking  strangers  and  beggars  ;  he 
followed  his  old  master  wherever  be 
went,  and  at  his  comnMnd  would  Sy  at 
any  man  or  beast t and  with  his  bill, wings, 
and  feet  be  could  and  would  hurt  se- 
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verely.  Whenever  my  neighbour  paid 
me  a  visit,  the  gander  always  accompa' 
niedhim,andas  I  was  liberal  of  oBts.and 
had  besides  one  or  two  geese  in  my  yard 
he  would,  before  his  master  rose  in  the 
morning,eomcupandgivcmeaeallibut 
neither  the  oats  nor  the  blandishments 
of  the  feathered  fair  could  keep  him 
long  away,  and  he  soon  solomnlj  stalked 
back  to  nis  proper  station  at  the  mill. 
Well,  year  alter  vear  I  was  perfecting 
my  friendship  with  Toby  the  gander, 
and  certainly  had  a  share  in  his  esteem, 
when  one  winter  after  being  confined 
to  the  house  with  a  severe  cold,  1,  in 
passing  through  the  mill-yard,  inqtured 
for  my  friend,  whom  I  could  no  where 
see — "Oh.si^'saystheman.Bnd  he  was 
about  the  place  as  long  as  Toby  him- 
self, "Toby's  gone" — "gone  where?" 
"  Oh.  he  IS  dead,'—"  how  dead  T 
"  Why  we  eat  him  for  out  Chiist- 
mas  dinner."  »  Eat  him  I.'!  "  I  think 
I  have  been  seldom  in  the  course  of  my 
life  more  astonished  and  shocked ;  posi- 
tively I  would  have  given  theiQ  a  fat 
cow  to  cat,  could  I  nave  saved  poor 
Toby ;  but  so  it  was.  Upon  inquiry  I 
found  out,  that  the  poor  gentleman  had 
not  means  to  buy  his  Christmai  dinner ; 
that  he  was  too  proud  logo  in  debt,  and 
determined  as  he  was  to  give  his  people 
a  meat  dinner,  poor  Toby  fell  a  saciibce 
to  proud  poverty.  While  honouring  the 
man  for  bis  independence,  I  confess  I 
never  could  looa  on  him  afterwards 
without  a  sense  of  dislike  ;  I  did  not 
either  expect  or  desire  that  he  should 
luffer  as  he  who  tieui  the  albatrou,* 
but  I  was  sure  he  would  not  be  the 
better  in  this  world  or  the  next  for 
killing  the  gander.f 

Pigs,  also,  are  in  my  opinion  ill  need 


■  Who  has  not  read  Coleridge's  Andent  Mariner. 

t  I  have  been  favoured  with  the  following  anecdote  of  a  goose,  by  Mr.  ThoBMU 
Grabb. 

At  the  flour  mills  oF  TubbenikeenR,  near  Clonmel,  while  in  the  poMession  of  the 
late  Hr.  Newbold,  there  wis  a  gome,  which  by  soms  accident,  was  left  solitary,  with- 
out malei  or  offspring,  gander  or  gnliDgt.  Now  it  happened,  as  is  common,  that  tbe 
miller^i  wife  had  set  a  number  of  duck-eggi  under  a  hen  ;  which  in  dae  time  were  incO' 
knteil,and  of  coune  the  ducklings,  as  raon  ns  Ihay  cams  forth,  ran  with  natural  iaitinct 
to  tbe  water,  and  tba  ben  wns  in  a  sad  packer ;  her  maternity  urging  her  to  follow  the 
brood,  and  her  telfishoesi  disposing  her  to  keep  on  dry  land.  In  the  meanwhile, 
np  sailed  the  goose,  and  with  a  noisy  gabble,  which  certainly  (being  interpreted) 
meant,  leave  them  to  vty  care — she  snnm  up  and  down  with  the  ducklings,  and  wMen 
tbey  were  tired  with  their  aquatic  excursion,  she  consigned  them  to  the  care  of  the 
ben.  Tbe  next  morning,  down  came  again,  tbe  ducklings  to  the  pond,  and  there  was 
the  goose  waitieg  for  them,  and  there  alood  the  ben  in  ber  greet  nuitrntion.  On  this 
occaijon,  we  are  not  at  all  sure  thai  tbe  goose  iavittd  the  ben,  observing  ber  maternal 
trouble — hnl  ait  %  fact,  that  she  being  near  the  shore,  tbe  ben  jumped  on  her  back, 
and  there  sat,  tbe  dacklingi  swimming,  and  tba  goose  and  ben  after  lliem  up  and 
down  the  pond.    And  this  was  not  a  solitary  event  t  day  after  day,  the  heo  was  seen 
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tad  slandered  Boimali;  if  men  are  dirt;,  Wbv,  when  I  obwrre  al  one  of  osr 

debaaed,  and  ignorant,  tliej  are  called  cattle  thowi,  a  huge  nnnield;  bag  of 

aiwiaiab  muilitude.     Bui  I  hold  that  blubber,  a  poor  apoplectic  joungtbiof, 

tbere  if  no  animal  cleaner  in  its  liabiU  that  can  scarcely  walk  or  breathe  br 

than  a  pig  i  they  are  debated  it  is  true,  very  plethora ;  tin,  it  ii  no  more  like 

but  man  has  done  it  by  bad  breeding  i  an  olabriitly, high-backed,  loi^-lrgged, 

and  as   to  iguoraoee,   I   utterly  deny  iharp-saouteclgTunter.suchuere-vbile 

the    chaigc :    do,   auite    the    reverse,  1  used  to  see  ia   Munster,  and  isdi 

they  are  mo*t  intelligent ;  no  iafeiior  as  1  bare  lately  observed  in  Geimanf, 

animal,  Deither  dog,   horse,  nor  cow  than  an  Irish  ipalpeeu  is  to  a  LoihIm 

make*  his  own  nest  a»  docs  the  pig:  alderman.    Now  suppose  that  all  of  jm 

theirsensesareio  acute,  that  they  tore-  ladies  were  cut  off  in  your  teens,  whtt 

•ee  better  than  anv  other  animal  the  would  become  of  the  educated  intellect 

changes  of  the  weatner :  and  1  amsure  thejudgmeut,  the  wisdom,  the  wit,  the 

you  all  must  have  observed  how  they  leamiug^ouhaTeeihibitediDyouTinore 

carry  straw  in  their  mouths  to   make  mature  life?  So  it  is  with  pigs.  Bytiie 

theoselTes  comfortable  when  they  see  intentional  degradation  of  man  and  by 

the  atorm  approaching.  the  greedy  knife,  they  are  not  allowed 

To  be  sure  such  intellectual  qualities  the  development  of  intellectuality.  SdU 

are  only  observable  in  those  of  the  race  after  all  tbey  are  cunning  creature*,  sad 

that  are  allowed  to  come  toyeara  of  they  know  both  friendsand foes.  Uin 

discretion,asinsowi;forbyouriiiodem      —    .  . .    »■      ■»  ■    ..  _.. 

breeding  we  fattea  and  kill  off  pin, 
before  they  come  of  age.    The  DubTio 

Society  and  other  agricultural  bodies  pigs'  snouts,  and  perform  oUter  vffiea, 

have  much  to  answer  for  in  this   way,  ratherditagreeable  tothecTeature,wb«a 

encouraging  a  precocity,  in  (atteningup  he  comes  tounding  his  bom,  eve7[^is 

childish  pigs  before  their  intellectuals  the  place  goe*  offto  hide.     There iiM 

are  expanded  :  in  this  way  we  are  con-  animal  which  kuows  its  home  and  lero 

demnedtoeatbadporkandwortebacoD.  it  more  ;  you  will  see  themgwiif  lortli 


{ou  ever  teen,  for  if  ^on  have  wt. 
have,  when  a  certam   functioai;^, 
whose  business  it  is  U>  put  lings  ir 


on  board  the  goose,  attending  the  ducklings  np  and  down,  in  perfact  contstilsdnM  ssd 
good  hnmour — numbers  of  people  coming  to  witness  the  circumstance,  which  ttali- 
Dued  until  the  dDckling*  coming  to  days  of  discretion,  required  no  longer  thi  joiil 
guardianship  of  the  goose  and  hen. 

While  this  paper  was  passing  through  the  press,  a  lady  supplied  me  with  lb) 
following  anecdote  of  a  goose,  which  she  assures  ma  can  he  depended  on.  1  bsrs 
every  conSdence  in  her  credibility: — A  goose — not  a  gander — in  the  larm-jnTJ  sf  s 
geutleman,  was  observed  to  lake  ■  par^cuUr  liking  to  her  owner,  Tbis  sttscbisMl 
was  so  uncommon,  and  so  marlied,  that  all  ahant  the  house  and  in  the  otigUosF- 
hood  took  notica  of  it ;  sod,  consequently,  the  people,  with  the  propensity  tkey  ksn 
lo  give  nicknames,  and  with  iha  sinister  motive,  perhaps,  of  expreaing  their  MUt  ^ 
the  weak  understanding  of  the  man,  called  him  ooosEr.  Alas !  for  his  admirtr— lt< 
goose's  true  love  did  not  yet  ruu  smooth.  For  her  master,  hearing  of  the  ridicule  oA 
upon  him,  to  abate  her  londness,  insisted  on  her  being  locked  up  in  the  poultry  jsijL 
Well,  shortly  after,  he  goes  to  the  adjoining  town  to  attend  petty  sessiont,  sid  » 
the  middle  ofiiis  buaineu  what  does  he  feel  but  something  wonderfully  warn  sod  mA 
rubhiDg  against  his  leg,  and  on  looking  down  he  saw  Mi  goose,  with  neck  pralniw> 
while  quivering  her  wings  in  the  fullness  of  enjoyment,  looking  up  to  bin  wi's 
BnultrrabU  fondness.  This  was  too  much  for  his  patience  or  the  Ijyitaeden'  f' 
manners,  for  while  it  set  tbem  wild  with  laughter,  it  urged  him  to  do  a  deed  be  ibosU 
uver  be  aslmmed  of)  for,  twisting  his  thong-whip  about  the  goose's  neck,  be  iws"! 
her  round  and  round  until  he  supposed  her  dead,  and  then  he  cost  heron  ibetdjoM^ 
dunghill.  Not  very  long  after,  Mr.  Goosey  was  seized  witli  a  severe  illness,  vbkt 
brought  him  to  the  verge  of  the  grave ;  and  one  day,  when  slowly  recoveriif,  "^ 
allowed  to  recline  in  the  window,  (lie  first  thing  he  sew  was  kh  goose,  sitlinf  on  Ik 
grass,  and  looking  with  intense  nniiety  at  him.  The  effect  on  him  was  mnsl  snraa[' 
"  What!"  says  he,  "is  this  cursed  bird  come  back  lo  life,  and  am  I,  for  roy  siflfcW*" 
haunted  in  Ibis  way?"  "  Oh!  father,"  says  his  daughter,  "  don't  speak  se  bstJIj " 
the  poor  bird.  Ever  since  your  illness  it  has  sut  there  opposite  yonr  windo"--'' 
scarcely  Ukes  any  food."  Pasaion,  prejudice,  the  fear  of  ridicule,  all  gave  wsy  1^ 
n  aense  of  gratitude  for  this  unalterable  attachment.  The  poor  Inrd  was  irnnsdiswT 
taken  notice  of— treated,  from  henceforth,  with  great  kindness ;  and.  Tor  sU  I  kiie*> 
goose  and  goosey  are  still  boond  in  a«  doM  ties  as  man  and  bird  cm  ha. 
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in  the  morning:,  to  look  for  food,  vii 
coming  home  in  the  evening  ;  h&ve 
yoa  not  teea  at  a  cabin  doot  how 
implorin^Ij  poor  muclc  biIu  to  get  in  ; 
what  dj^rentnotesorentteatv  it  uiei, 
and  aoraetimei  it  ttHnds  Kolding  for 
admiuion,  ai  much  aa  to  lay  "Judj 
agia  wb;  wont  jou  let  hb  in  to  loy 
■upper,  leeingr  that  I'm  the  hoy  that 
pay*  the  rint ."  1  know  no  animal  that 
■hows  aucb  aympathy  in  the  lufferingi 
of  it«  fellows,  and  it  ii  very  capable  of 
attachment  i  it  ii  alio  ollen  beloved. 
Peter  Pindar  tell*  of  the  paiiioaate 
■orrow  of  an  Engliih  lord  for  the  loat  of 
a  favourite  pig,  and  be  conaolet  him  in 
the  foUoving  pathetic  itrain. 


O  :  wlp*  thou  tun  10 


1  have  alia  beard  i  pitiful  poem  of  a 
poor  Galway  weaver  on  the  death  of 
hi*  pig  :  now  jou  moat  know  Ibat  In 
Galway,  pig*  are  kept  in  the  topflonra 
of  the  houtea,  and  that  many  are  littered, 
reared,  fattened,  killed,  wlted,  and 
made  into  bacon  without  ever  touching 
the  ground,  living  thii  way  they  help 
to  pay  the  rent  of  the  garret,— it  s  well 
for  you  1  doat  recollect  more  than  the 
following  ttania; — 


PwUy  Blike  tli*  warn  b> 
Tb*  fif  wu  UUla  bwanw  I 
TU>  pit  n*  ilrk  1^  Ilka  ta  dl*, 
Wkkh  maiK  poor  FwUr  mid  Ui  wlfa 


pl«. 


Now  tbia,  if  not  to  elegaot,  i*  not  »o 
tedious  at  the  poem  of  the  two  tboii- 
*and  line*  which  some  one  wrote  on 
pig*,  the  beauty  of  which  cuniitted  in 
Ihi*,  that  it  wa«  all  written  in  Latin 
factameters,  and  every  word  began  with 
a  P.*  Ad  Italian  abbot  has  alio 
written  a  poem  in  praise  of  pig*,  and  be 
calls  upon  Apollo  and  all  toe  musei  to 
as^tt  him  in  celebrating  their  virtues. 


Now  this  producdoa  i*  in  great  eitima^ 
tioD  with  the  people  wl^  love  their 
■wiue,  and  let  them  live  on  to  an  age  of 
discretion,  and  the  pig,  returns  Ihelove 
lavished  on  it  An  English  traveller 
In  (outh  Italy,  deicribea  the  piga 
TUDDiog  out  on  the  roads  to  meet  tlieir 
respective  owners,  as  they  come  from 
their  work  in  the  fields,  and  declares 
himself  much  amused  by  the  mutual 
caresses  that  passed  between  man  and 
pig  on  the  occasion  |-f  in  that  eountr; 
they  are  employed  to  hunt  for  and  set 
truffles,  wbicn  grow  under  ground  i  tbey 
have  been  known  also  to  set  partridgea. 
I  shall  trouble  you  witn  but  ooe 
story  about  cows  j  it  came  within  mj 
knowledge  this  summer  j  the  circuov- 
stance  occurred  to  one  of  my  own. 
I  am  in  the  habit  every  year  of 
buying  two  or  three  Kerr^s,  they  are 
the  kindest  little  creatures  in  the  world, 
they  pay  very  well,  and  though  wild  M 
first,  they  become  under  proper  treat- 
ment exceedingly  gentle  and  famiiiar  I 
when  I  buy  tbem  1  always  choose  iroin 
the  head  and  horn  ;  I  pick  out  thoaa 
1  consider  to  have  good  countenaneet. 
Last  year  I  was  very  lucky  in  the  three 
I  boi^ht  i  they  became  in  a  short  time 
great  pets  j  I  genenilly  go  out  in  the 
morning  before  breakfast,  and  they 
always  meet  ma  at  the  gate  of  the  pas- 
ture, expecting  to  have  their  heada 
scratched  and  be  spoken  to  i  one  in 
particular,  a  qumot  crumpledy-humed 
tittle  lassie,  used  to  put  her  snout  into 
ray  pocket  like  a  dog,  to  look  for  bread 
and  potatoes  which  1  generally  brought 
with  me ;  her  breath  was  so  sweet  end 
large  eye*  to  placid,  that  I  was  almoet 
tempted  to  be  of  the  humour  of  tbe 
man  who  loved  to  kiss  his  cow.  Well, 
there  was  a  swing-iwong  in  tbi*  Held 
and  my  Kerry  lass,  who  was  inordi- 
nately curious,  seeing  my  young  ladies 
(winging,  thought  (I  suppose)  sbe 
might  lake  m  swing  herself ;  be  this  as  it 
may,  one  day,  al>out  noon,  a  constant 


"  This  posm  iientitled  "  Pugna  PorcorDin." 
t  Tha  late  Imnied  and  good  Dr.  Brinkley,  Bishop  of  CToyoe. 
inuratlnganecdouofon.  of  hi. pig..  In  the  farm  yard,  a  penin  ei 
purpoM,  used  to  givs  com  to  the  inrkey.  at  a  certain  place,  and  tl 
thi^  took  tar*  diligsDtly  to  attend  ;  and  though  hi.  tnout  did  not  leem 
picking  up  >i>igle  grains  of  oats,  yet  Muck  boat  the  turkeys  nil  to  no 
tnved  to  gtt  tbe  lar|re*t  .hare.  This,  tha  henwife  seeing,  took  a  . 
and  had,  oa  the  following  day,  the  pig  locked  up,  while  the  turksyi  wen 
his  snlargemsDt  he  huteasd  off  to  tha  feediag  ground,  but  tliore  w» 
nor  turkeys.  So  off  )i«  get,  found  out  where  the  floclt  of  turkey*  Wm, 
bsforah.ro  as  a  thepberd  would  hi.  .ht.p,  until  he  bad  them  at  the 

'^fw''?,'"'"  "^f"  ""  "''"'"  •'''^  ■""  ""«  WO"'*  te  allow  to  budgs, 
<M  Mollj  would  come  with  ber  sieve  of  oats. 


^pointed  for  that 
IS  pig  observing 
well  adapted  for 
ithing,  and  con- 
dirty  advantage, 
B  beln(r  fed.  On 
ere  neither  oats 
and  drove  them 
uiDsl  spot,  and 
expectiDg  that 
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and  loud  lowing  of  cowi  wu  heanl  at 
the  gate  neareK  the  home,  and  mjr 
brotner,  who  va»  wUhio,  hearing  the 
unusual  ind  continued  noiie,  went  out 
to  lee  what  was  (he  mutter  ;  as  loon  ■* 
he  came  to  the  gale  he  law  two  of  the 
Kerry  cow*  ler;  oneiu;,  but  not  the 
third,  to  be  proceeded  into  Ihe  gtoundi, 
and  ai  he  went,  the  cow*  followed  him 
■till  lowing,  until  he  arrived  at  tlie 
farthett  end  of  the  land,  when  he  raw 
mj  pet,  the  third  Kerry,  entangled  in 
the  rope  of  the  iwing  and  caught  by 
her  head  and  horn*,  where  she  tnuit 
liave  been  (oon  ttrangled  if  not  re- 
lieved; the  moment  my  brother  extri- 
cated her,  the  lowing  of  the  other* 
ceaied  ;  I  could  not  learn  that  my 
Kerry  bir  one  ever  after  attempted  the 
llnmoun  of  a  iwin^-awong. 

Ofcata,tiate  doe*  not  allow  me  to 
■ay  much,  but  thia  I  must  affirm,  that 
they  are  miarepreieoted,  and  often  the 
*ic^ms  of  prejudice.  It  ii  slrictly 
ihaintwned  that  they  hare  little  or  no 
affection  for  penotu,  and  that  their  par- 
lialitiei  are  confined  to  placet ;  1  have 
known  many  iustancet  of  the  revefae. 
When  leaving  about  lA  ^eara  ago  a 
glebe  houie,  to  remove  into  Dublin, 
the  cat,  that  wai  a  favouriie  wlib  me 
and  with  my  children,  was,  in  our  hurry 
left  behind ;  on  seeing  itrange  face* 
come  into  the  houic  "he  instantly  left 
it,  and  took  up  her  abode  in  the  top  of 
■  large  cabbage  stalk,  whole  head  had 
been  cut  off,  but  which  retuined  a  auS- 
dent  number  of  leaves  to  protect  poor 
puu  from  the  weather ;  in  thia  position 
■be  remained ,  and  nothing  could  induce 
her  to  leave  it,  until  1  lent  a  special 
neasenger  to  bring  her  to  my  house  in 
town.  At  present  I  have  a  cat  that 
followa  my  house-keeper  up  and  down 
like  a  dog  ;  ever^  morning  she  cornea 
Mp  at  day-break  in  winter  to  tlje  door 
of  the  room  in  which  the  maid-eervaola 
sleep,  and  there  she  mews  until  they  get 
up;  I  don't  expect  tbalshe  will  belong 
lived. 

Of  dogs,  I  need  not  say  much.  Large 
books  are  to  be  got,  descriptive  of  their 
fidelity,inlelligence,and usefulness;  and 
each  of  you  no  doubt,  haa  some  bet  that 
has  come  under  your  own  knowledge, 
and  which  convinces  you, Ihel  dogs  have 
almost  reasoning  powers.  Many  of  you 
no  doubt  have  read  ofthe  NewfoundJand 
dog  in  Coik.wbo.wlieu  vexed,  barked  it, 
and  bitten  at  by  a  cur,  tuok  it  up  in  his 
mouth,  went  quietly  to  the  quay,  und 
dropped  it  into  the  river  i  and  iihen, 
after  a  time,  he  saw  it  caiiied  down  by 
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a  strong  tide,  and  unable  to  swim  to 
shore,  be  plunged  in,  look  the  culprit 
by  the  neck,  brought  it  to  land,  and 
giving  it  a  good  shake,  departed  ;  ihe 
shake  being  as  much  hs  a  AtKf  to  go  and 
sin  no  more.  Here  was  justice  tem- 
pered with  mercy — here  was  an  ao> 
quaintance  with  the  nature  and  uses  of 
secondary  punishments,  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  a  political  economist. 
But  1  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  doga 
without  recounting  what  I  heard  within 
these  few  days,  rcspectii^  a  dog  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  knowing;  and  1  am 
assured,  that  thefacU  can  be  attested  by 
fifty  persons  or  more  i  in  truth,  by  the 
inhabitants  of  a  whole  villaee. 

The  rector  of  a  parish  in  the  connty 
of  Sligo,  at  whose  house  I  spent  some 
days  last  September,  has  an  Elngliati 
spaniel,  now  rather  advanced  in  yeaia. 
He  has  been  of  great  value  u  a  sportii^ 
iogi  and  besides,  being  remarkable  for 
general  sagacity,  has  acted  as  a  pl«r- 
fellow,  a  gaidc^aad  a  guardian,  to  aeTcn 
•on*.  Now  tho  eldest,  had  juat  gone 
out  into  life  with  every  promise  of  bciny 
a  credit  to  hi*  parent*,  and  a  blesain^ 
to  them  and  others.  He  had  been 
ordained  and  appointed  to  a  curacy, 
where  he  was  loved,  honoured  and  foU 
lowed.  But  in  the  midst  of  bis  sacred 
labours,  and  in  attendance  on  a  sick 
bed,  he  got  a  fever ;  during  the  pro- 
gresa  of  the  disease,  his  parents  were 
appriied  of  his  illness,  bat  not  so  aa  to 
commuaicate  much  apprehension  ;  but 
still  beingat  a  distance  ori40mi!cs,lhey 
•  ere  anxiously  looking  out  for  another 
letter.  In  this  interval,  thespauiel  was 
observed  to  have  left  the  hall-door, 
where  heugually  basked  dnring  the  day, 
and  betake  himself  to  a  high  ditch  that 
oveilooked  the  road  towards  Dublin. 
There  he  continued  to  howl  at  inter- 
vals, and  though  sometimes  coaxed 
away,  and  sometimes  driven  by  his 
master  with  blows,  he  returned, 
and  for  two  days,  continued  ;  when, 
without  any  apparent  reason,  he  left 
the  spot,  and  came  back  to  Ids  utoal 
haunts.  In  the  regular  course  of  peat 
a  letter  brought  the  sad  tidings,  that  m 
the  day  on  which  the  iog  ceased  howl- 
ing, the  young  man  had  breathed  bb 
last. 

Of  all  the  sight*  under  the  tun,  per- 
haps the  most  tonehingly  grievous  is 
the  spectacle  of  parents  mourning  over 
the  death  of  chililrcn  that  have  arrived 
at  maturity.aud  whojiisl  give  the  guodly 
promise  of  being  the  aure  stay  of  their 
declining  years.    The  parent*  I  now 
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allude  to,  h«»e  been  sorely  tried  in  tbii  iway.     And  w>  ii  wm.    The  youlh 

way  ;  for  Ihe  year  follo»ing,  the  next  dictl  i   and  from  that  Moment  the  dew 

•OD,  a  youth  of  20,  a  line  maiilv  fel-  ceased  to   howl  ;  neither  hu  be  any 

low,  with  BTerj   qualily  of  head  and  more  seen  rcaoTling  to  the  place  he  bad 

heart,  that  a  fond  father  could  deaire.i  to  omloouily  occupied.     I  have  heard 

fc,  alao,  was  aeizeit  with  fever.     It  ii  of  many  timilar  instance!  of  dogs  being 

not  foT  me  to  detail  the  allemationa  of  acquainted   vriih  the  cominB  death  of 

hope  and  fear,  that  poascMed  the  mind*  those  they  love,  but  not  with  one  to 

of  this  much-tried  family.     But  what  I  well   attested  a*  thii.     I  tell   what  I 

miut  relate  is,  that  the  spaniel  was  found  believe  to  be  true,  and  without  diaw- 

to  hate  returned  to  his  former  sinlion  ing  any  superstitious   or  supernatural 

on  the  ditch,  and  there,  was   uttering  inferences  from  iL    I  can  only  conclude, 

his  melancholy  howl.      I  can  never  that  there  may  be  communicated  to  the 

forget  the  deep  feeling  with  which  the  acute   senses    of   dogs  and  other  ani- 

father  told  me  how  an  aged  Temale  to\-  mals,  (a*  for  instance,  ravens  and  mag- 

Jower  oft^e  family,  and  who  had  nursed  pies)  evidences  of  approaching  dlssolu- 

Ihe  boy.  tai^ht  him  to  lisp  Irish  on  her  tion  which,  to  us,  are  altogether  unei- 

lap,  came  up  and  told  him  in  an  agony  plainable ;   and  that  there  may  be  ia 

ofteart,  lliat  it  was  all  of  no  use— he  heaven  and  eaith,  things  not  dreamed 

might  as  well  send  away  the  doctor —  of  in  our  philosophy.* 
for  that  yonder  was  the  dog,  and  there  It  is  now  time  for  me  to  have  done  i 

he  was  howling,  and  it  was  all  over  with  done,  I  say,  for  I  have  not  finished  ; 

Master  Edward,  for  God  had  called  him  for  though  I  have  satisractorily  proved, 

*  In  corroboration  of  the  abova  statement,  I  give  tbs  fallowing  extract  of  a  letter 
I  received  from  a  lady  with  whom  I  had  subsequently  cauveneii,  and  wboj  lam  aaiarsd, 
would  not  knowingly  ostert  what  ibe  tbouf  bt  wai  nutnir. 

"I  hope  yoD  will  accept  the  following  stBlemeat,  in  return  for  the  gratification  I 
received  from  your  lecture  on  the  vi|{Hcity  of  animals. 

<•  When  I  was  a  child  on  my  dear  moiher'i  knee,  she  orten  nmn»d  me  with  stories 
of  the  affection  and  sagacity  of  ■  Dick,'  her  father's  Ihvourite  dog.     One  incident 

remaioed  deeply  impresaed  on  my  mind.  My  fitandrnlher,  Mr.  H m,of  the  county 

of  CavBD,  came  to  Dublin,  on  bUBmean,  and  shortly  after,  Dick  repaired  to  an  old 
lime-kiln,  which  be  tefuied  to  leave,  and  then  setup  a diamal and  inceuanthowl.  The 
neit  post  brought  the  news  that  Mr.  H— m  wai  lelied  with  goutjin  his  stomach, 
•ad  before  hia  ion  could  reach  Dublin,  be  wsi  no  more.  The  dog  ceased  lo  howl 
exactly  si  the  period  of  hia  maiter'a  death ;  and  having  refuaed  the  food  brought  lo 
liim,  waa  found  dead  before  iha  funeral  arrived  at  the  family  burial  place." 

My  valued  friendp  Robeit  Ball,  Iha  devoted  nod  able  nnturalist,  to  whom 
l>ublin  owea  the  establishment  of  Ibe  Zoologicat  Society,  on  the  8lb  nltimo^ 
conclndeil  the  lectnrea  by  a  well-digested  raami  of  what  Iiad  been  delivered  by 
those  who  had  gone  before  him  during  tlie  sesaon.  When  ba  came  to  my  rffurt,  ha 
thought  it  necessary  to  cnll  ma  out  from  tha  real,  as  deserving  of  censure,  for  my 
story  of  ths  Sligo  d(^,  thinking  it  proper,  no  doubt,  to  warn  oSf  the  minds  of 
the  audience  from  the  superititioui  feelings  which  he  aaaumad,  my  uamlire  waa 
calculated  to  engender.  Now,  on  this  occasion,  1  must,  with  great  reaped  say, 
that  t  am  neither  convicted  by  his  inference  nor  converted  by  bia  eiplaaation. 
.And  first,  with  respect  to  his  inference,  tint  my  atory  was  auperttittoua,  I  don't 
consider  that  it  was.  1  allow,  it  is  lo  me,  (if  true)  anexplainakle — but  what  of 
that,  nre  we,  at  this  day,  to  withhold  circumatancca  that  are  well  attested, 
because  we  cannot  explain  them.  If  tbua  afraid  of  rACTS,  what  would  become  of 
geolrijjy.  No;  fenrleiaoeaa  of  investigatian  Ja  the  character  of  aound  philoaophy;  and, 
at  Sir  Philip  Crampton  rightly  said  in  bis  lecture  on  the  anma  evening — that  it  was 
the  proper  work  of  the  acientific  world  not  to  deny  a  atalement,  however  slortllng, 
because  improbable — but  to  investigate  diapaaaionately  whether  it  n-er*  a  /act.  Well, 
but  Mr.  B-ll  is  determined  to  take  the  ating  of  supsnlilion  out  of  the  tiul  of  my  story, 
■nd  he  b  right  if  he  could,  by  explaining  in  a  very  coiBmon-place  wny,  what  1  would 
make  believe  to  be  unaccountabla  at  followa.  1  don't  say  tlieae  are  tha  words  of  Mr. 
Ball,  I  merely  quote  from  memory.  People  luperililiousfy  believe  dOga  know  and 
announce  the  coming  death  of  thoae  to  whom  they  aru  attached,  by  howling.  Bnt 
this  ia  a  vulgar  error,  and  ariaea  from  the  common  practice  of  dc^  lioivlmg  by  nigbt. 
nnd  persons,  whsn  any  in  a  family  are  sick  and  dying,  being  then  more  watchful,  or 
more  liable  lo  hear  when  dogs  bowl.  I  mjraelf,  says  hr,  on  one  occaaiou  waa  witneM 
to  this  soperstitioD)  and  iustrumenlal  in  removing  both  the  eaate  and  the  feeling,    I 
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■t  leirt  to  mjtelf,  that  tnfcrtor  ■□imali  Tbe  viciow  trainingi'of  the  nHner;,  la 

hiTe  lntellectiMlU<r,  I  have  not  ihoirn  the  (ic*t  initance  ;  then  the  kitchen  t 

bow  the  mere  IntimBte  obKrvatlon  and  then  tbe  itable-yRrd ;  and  when  Maiter 

■todf  oftheircBpabilitleicenmakethem  Tom  )a  ^rown  In  obitioac}',  craeltf, 

more  happy  in  themKlvei,  orraore  uie-  and  mlKnieT,  loo  bad  to  be  bonie  lU 

ful  to  (]■■    But  I  think  that  It  maj  be  hoate,  then  comes  a  public  icbool  to 

bOfrred  without  any  extended  proceaa  case-harden     tbe     yuutb    in    all    hi* 

of  reatoning,  that  the  more  we  ttudy  tyrannical  propenritiea  i  and  lo  in  doe 

tbe  character  of  animala,  the  more  we  oonrae    hp  becomes   «    reckleM   man. 

shallreipectandcherlBhtliem.  Itiswant  huntiuj;,  shooting,  Ashing,  eock-figbt* 

of  eoniideratioD,  rather  than  absolute  ing',   and  In  all  his  sport*  abuslDg  tht 

enielty,  that  makes  us  inflict  the  wrongs  creatures  of  God. 
we  do.     To  this  also  tends  the  bad  Ladiei  who  now  hear  me  ;  mother* 

education  which  youo^  persona  receive  as  you  are,  or  may  be,  look  to  your 

the   tutgar   errors   they  imbibe.     I  nnrseries  ;  there  are  planted  the  first 

femember,  when  a  boy  of  seven  year*  germi  of  cruelty.     My  mammy  onrie 

old,  squeMing  a  cat  to  death  under  a  set  me  the  eiample  of  catching  flies  <m 

gate,  10  order  to  put  to  the  test  tbe  the  window  and  tearing  ofiF  their  leg! 

philosophical   theory    of    my   fathe/a  and  wings  ;   or,  as  it  is  belter  described 

•t«ble>boy,  who  assured  me  that  a  cat  as  follows : — 
had  nine   lives.      What,    1   say,   has  wiiof«nia««hD««  wklscpla 

perpetaated  the  tyraaoy  of  man  over  ThM  I  n>i|bi  tb*  «Kk.i*^fr  ipii 

the  inferior  animals  bat  bad  education.  Aadiut^ad-  —  ' 


was  in  a  liouie  wlien  an  important  roember  of  Ihe  family  was  so  rick  ai  to  cans* 
serious  apprehenaioD  for  his  life.  One  night,  when  (hm  dangerouilj  ill,  the  does  began 
to  howl.  Ob  I  all  concluded  the  man  mat  die — don't  we  hear  the  dogs.  But  thb 
was  not  Mr.  R'l  conviction ;  for  he  went  out  lo  tlie  kennel  where  the  di«s  were^ 
and  then  found  tliat  a  cat  bad  inlerlaped,  and  ventured  to  nbitrect  some  of  the  dog^ 
food — that  they  bunted  her,  and  sheeicapedtlirougli  a  hole,  where  they  could  not  follow, 
and  therefore  they  bowled  with  vexation.  Mr.  B.  put  an  initsnt  stop  to  the  bawling, 
by  stopping  llie  hole  through  which  thecatetraped,  andao  dehnrred  the  eatfrom  ftitnrt 
acosss  to  the  kennel,  and  thadogi  from  their  provocation.  Moreover,  what  was  belter 
than  all — hie  friend  recovered.  With  this  esplanation  and  this  namitive,  the  secretary 
considered  he  had  made  my  itorv  ''reading  made  easy,"  for  all  the  young  ones  at- 
tsnding  (he  lecture.  But,  begging  his  pardon,  I  think  that  he  leave*  My  uarmliva 
as  unexplained  as  ever.  And  I  might  ns  n'ell  sny  that  I  overthrew  the  credit 
of  every  circumitance  handed  down  to  ui  by  strong  and  creditable  testimony  a* 
Laving  tbe  apptaranct  of  being  lupernatural ;  because,  the  other  night,  I  delected 
my  servant  liuy  in  the  act  of  terrifying  a  cbnmber-maid  Into  hyilarics,  hy  pam'og 
before  her  in  a  while  sheet  and  a  chalked  face.  Who  denies  that  it  is  common  for 
dogs  Id  howl  by  night  in  town  or  country — who  denies  that  the  watchful  ata 
Teled  and  psiaed,  when  such  noises  alarm  and  disturb  the  sick.  I  wanted  no  OTpta. 
nation  on  this  point,  but  what  I  told  as  eilraordionry,  and  which,  (if  true)  I 
demand  a  philosophical  explanation  of,  is  the  fact,  that  a  dog,  not  accustomed  to  bowl, 
went  on  two  oostioni,  lo  a  cerlnin  ipol,  whither  he  was  viiacc¥ilomed  lo  retort ;  that 
he  there  continued  howling /or  turn  days,  and  could  not,  bi/ force  or  emriatg,  be  dricn 
owav,  up  to  a  trrlaiH  period,  and  that  that  period  vae/otaul  lo  coincide  with  tie  deatk 
of  fna  individualM  to  tchom  he  tool  attached.  And  wbaL  was  stilt  more  extraordinary, 
llM  the  Jirit  death  took  piece  at  a  diitance  of  \iO  mile:  Now,  1  hope  Mr.  B.  will  bit  off 
before  the  commencement  of  another  series  of  lee tu ran,  a  moreHliiraclorysDlulion  jand 
to  keep  his  hand  in,  I  hCK  he  will  uariddle  the  fallowing  ai  (uxi  insfaacei  amongst  away 
of  tbe  same  kind  I  could  adduce,  of  dogs  haviug  a  power  of  knowing  drcumatsnccs 
through  the  medium  of  lonis  sense,  not  cogaicalle  by  ui,  A  poodle  dojr,  beloagiag  u> 
two  ladiei  of  the  name  of  P.  re,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  was  equally  attaciwd  to 
both  i  his  sagacity  was  remarknUe,  and  bii  action  denoted  lenae  common  and  uncom. 
men.  Now,  the  ladies,  hii  owners,  used  to  take  In  turn,  (he  pleasurable  relaxation  of 
visiting  amongst  their  friendi;  and  in  thie  way  they  ranged  through  a  wide  drcla  of 
acquaiolancei.  The  day  either  was  to  coma  home,  no  matter  whether  (he  time  was 
fixed  previouily  or  not,  or  was  known  to  those  at  home,  Poodle  was  seen  lo  start 
forward  to  meet  bis  coming  mistress.  And  even  suppose  there  were  mora  roads  than 
by  which  she  might  returo,  the  dog,  with  noerring  cerlaiaty,  waa  found  to  ga 


forth  on  the  very  road  the  fauly  had  taken. 
The  lady  vfao  has  supplied  ma  with  the 


itory  of  the  ttmtir  gooie,  glm  Og  folio*- 
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But  I  iliall  say  no  more  on  thit 
■ubject,  except  to  recommend  to  your 
notice — and  if  Ibis  my  lecture  does  no 
other  good,  itwUl  do  well  in  recommenil- 
ing  to  your  peruial — and  aa  it  ia  not 
dear,  to  your  purcbase,  a  treatise  on 
the  rights  of  aDimala,  and  iDan's  obliga- 
tion to  treat  them  with  humanity,  by 
our  amiable  townsman,  Dr.  Drummood, 
whole  book,  on  this  suLijecl,  (thouch 

1  can  Tenture  to  say,  is  learnedly,  feel- 
ingly,  and  persuauvel?  written,  and  is 
quite  free  nom  any  taint  of  his  peculiaT 
teaeti. 

That  the  study  of  the  habits  of 
animals  may  enable  us  not  only  to 
domesticate  many  that  are  now  wild, 
but  also  to  improve  the  powers  of  those 
now  in  use,  I  think  abo  may  be  shoMn. 
I  am  sure  it  will  be  found  better  to 
train  a  horse  than  to  break  him.  In 
this  respect  I  assume  that  the  Bedouin 
Arab  manages  belter  than  the  Irish 
horse-breaker  ;  the  one  makes  his  fleet 
courser  his  friend — the  other,  with  the 
spar  of  whiskey  in  his  head,  and  the  iron 
rowel  of  anotherin  his  heel,  extinguishes 
the  spirit,  while  he  forms  the  gaits  of 
the  trembling  creature  he  has  subdued. 
I  remember  the  first  horse  I  ever  had 
broken  in.  I  waa  obliged  to  contract 
vlth  the  old  ruffian  (for  want  oF  better) 
I  had  to  employ,  to  give  him  half-a-pint 
of  raw  vhiskey  aa  his  morning  before  he 
would  condescend  to  mount  the  cult. 
Bat,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  must 
ce«se  ;  allow  me  to  do  so  with  the 
obaemtioD,  that    man    has    not   yet 


SIS 

luliilled  his  duties  ercn  towards  the 
animals  he  has  contrived  to  domesti- 
cate i  that  in  all  his  improretnents,  he 
has  advanced  but  little  in  the  morale  of 
treating  inf^riar  animals;  and  I  cannot 
but  express  the  opinion  that  mnch  has 
to  be  learned  and  much  practised  that 
may  be  conducive  to  our  use  and  Iheir 
hup  pi  nets. 

Surely  I  who  have  Men  bull-buting 
and  eocE-fightiag,  and  many  other  cruel 
•nd  ferocious  games  discounteoaaced, 
and  in  a  great  measure  disused,  may 
Hritidpate  a  brighter  day,  when  educa- 
tion based  upon  tlio  religion  of  our 
merciful  Redeemer,  will  teach  us  to  nu 
and  not  abuse  ;  when  knowledge,  true 
knowledge,  knowledge  founded  upon 
the  gospel,  may  teach  ui  to  treat  kindly, 
considerately,  inferior  animals.  I 
really  do  consider  that  there  is  much  yet 
to  be  done  for  our  benefit  and  their 
hepptnesii  and  benevolence,  guided  by 
experience,  induction  and  Judgment, 
may  achieve  great  things  i  and  so 
knovlcdge  and  humanity  going  hand 
in  hand,  and  the  love  of  God  in  Jesus 
Christ  presiding  over  all  our  views,  that 
happy  millennialperiod  will  come  when 
the  inferior  animals  may  stand  in  the 
same  relation  to  man  as  tbey  did  to 
Adam  before  the  fall,  when  the 
Sovereign  of  heaven  pronounced  oil  to 
be  very  good  ;  ana  the  figurative 
language  of  the  prophet  he  almost 
realized,  when  he  foretold  that  the 
most  ferocious  animals  would  he  so 
tame,  aud  domesticated,  that  "a  Utile 
child  shall  lead  them  ;"and  "they shall 
not  hurt  Qor  destroy  any  more  in  my 
holy  mnnntain,  for  the  earth  shall  bo 
full  ofthe  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the 


ing  narrative  of  a  dog,  which  can  la  vouched  fori — A  gsntleman  of  propsrty  had  a 
mastiff,  of  greet  eize,  very  watchful,  and,  altogethsr,  a  line,  intelligent  snimal.  Though 
olken  Ut  out  to  range  about,  he  was  in  general  chnined  up  during  the  day  in  a  wooden 
houM,  conitructed  for  his  comfort  and  ahelLer.  On  a  certain  day,  when  let  out,  ha 
was  ohwrved  to  attach  liimielf  particularly  la  his  master ;  and  when  (be  servant  as 
Dinal,  came  to  tie  him  np,  he  clung  ao  to  hii  master'a  feet — showed  such  anger  when 
they  attempted  to  force  him  away,  nnd  altogether  wai  so  particular  in  his  manner, 
that  the  gentleman  desired  him  to  be  !«ft  ns  he  was,  and  with  him  he  continued  the 
whole  day  ;  and  when  night  came  on,  •till  he  staid  by  him,  and  on  going  towarda  his 
bed-room,  the  dog  resolutely,  and  for  the  fint  time  in  his  life,  went  up  along  with 
him,  and  rmhing  into  the  room,  took  refuge  under  the  bed,  from  whence  neither  blows 
aOT  earense  could  draw  him.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  a  man  hunt  into  the  room, 
and,  dagger  in  hand,  attempted  to  slab  the  ileeping  gentleman  ;  hut  the  dog  darted  at 
the  ratibur'e  neck,  faslenBd  his  fan^s  in  bim,  and  lo  kept  him  down  that  bis  master  had 
time  to  call  for  asuitance  and  secure  the  rufGaa,  who  turned  out  to  b«  the  coachman, 
and  who  afterward*  confeiwd,  that  seeing  his  matter  receive  a  large  sum  of  money,  ha 
aud  the  groon  conspired  together  to  rob  and  murder  lun — and  that  tbey  plotted  their 
whole  Khema  leaiiiDg  over  the  Koor  or  iue  iwg'8  house  !  I ! 


<^ta-Ui  OMtMtg,  thi  trUh  Dragook. 
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It  wubjoneoftbose  sudden  and  inex- 
plicable revulsions,  which  occauonally 
restore  to  sense  and  iatetlect,  the  ma- 
Diao  of  years  standing,  that  I  was  no 
sooner  left  alone  in  m;  chamber,  than 
I  beoame  perfectlj  sober.  The  fumes 
of  the  wine — and  I  had  drank  deeply 
-~were  diraipated  at  once ;  my  head, 
which  but  a  moment  before  wan  half 
wild  with  excitement,  was  now  cool, 
calm,  and  collected ;  and,  stranger 
than  all,  1,  who  had  only  an  hour  since 
entered  the  dining-room  with  all  the 
unsuspecting  freahneBi  of  boyhood,  be- 
came, by  a  mighty  bound,  a  man — a 
man  in  all  niy  feelings  of  responsibility 
—a  man  who,  repelling  an  insult  by 
an  outrage,  bad  resolved  to  stake  his 
life  upon  the  cbance.  In  an  instant  a 
new  era  in  life  had  opened  before  me — 
the  light-headed  ^ety  which  fearless- 
neM  and  youth  impart,  was  replaced 
by  one  absorbing  thought  —  one  all- 
engrossing,  all-pervading  impression — 
that  if  I  did  not  follow  up  my  quarrel 
with  Bodkin,  I  was  dishonoured  and 
^Sffraced.  My  little  knowledge  of 
■u^  matters'  not  being  sufficient  to 
assure  me  that  I  was  now  the  ag- 
gressor, and  that  any  Airther  steps  ui 
the  affur  ought  to  come  from  his  side. 
So  thoroughly  did  my  own  grieb 
occupy  me,  that  I  had  no  thought  for 
the  disappointment  my  poor  uncle  was 
destined  to  meet  with  in  hearing  that 
the  Blt^e  interest  was  lost  to  him,  and 
the  former  breach  between  the  families 
irreparably  widened  by  the  events  of 
the  evening.  Escape  was  my  first 
thought ;  but  how  to  accomplish  it. 
The  door,  a  solid  one  of  Irish  oak, 
doubly  locked  and  bolled>  defied  all 
my  efforts  to  break  it  open  ;  the  win- 
dow was  at  least  five-and-twenty  feet 
from  the  groimd,  and  not  a  tree  near 
to  swing  mto.  1  shouted,  I  called 
aloud,  I  opened  the  sash  and  tried  if 
any  one  outside  were  within  hearii^, 
but  in  VUD.  Weary  and  exhausted,  I 
sat  down  upon  mj  bed  and  ruminated 
over  my  fortunes.  Vengeance — quick, 
entire,  decisive  vengeance — 1  thirsted 
and  panted  for  ;  and  every  moment  I 
lived  under  the  insult  inflicted  on  me, 
seemed  an  age  of  torturing  and  mad- 
dening Igonj.  I  rose  with  a  leap, 
a  thought  had  jnst  occurred  to  me. 


1  drew  the  bed  towards  the  windov, 
and  fastening  the  sheet  to  one  of  tbe 
posts  with  a  ttrm  knot,  I  twisted  it, 
mto  a  rope,  and  let  myself  down  to 
within  about  twelve  feet  of  theeroand. 
when  I  let  go  my  hold,  and  cunroped 
upon  the  grass  beneath,  safe  and  un- 
injured. A  thin,  misty  rain  was  &II- 
ing,  and  I  now  perceived,  for  the  fint 
time,  that  in  my  haste  I  had  forgotten 
my  hat ;  this  thought,  however,  gave 
me  httle  imeauness,  and  I  took  my 
way  towards  the  stable,  resolving,  if  1 
could,  to  saddle  my  horse,  and  get  off 
before  any  intimation  of  my  escape 
reached  the  &mil;. 

When  1  gained  the  yard  all  wu 
quiet  and  deserted — the  servants  wot 
doubtless  enjoying  thentselves  belov 
stairs,  and  I  met  no  one  in  the  wij. 
I  entered  the  stable,  I  threw  die 
saddle  upon  "  Badger,"  and  belbre  fin 
minutes  from  my  descent  from  the  win- 
dow, was  galloping  towards  O'Malltj 
Castla  at  a  pace  that  defied  pnrsaiti 
had  any  one  thought  of  it. 

It  was  about  five  o'clock  on  a  dirk 
wintry  morning,  as  I  led  my  bone 
through  the  well-known  defiles  of  out- 
houses and  stables  which  formed  tbe 
long  line  of  offices  to  my  uncle's  hotue. 
As  yet  no  one  was  stirring,  and  ts  1 
wished  to  keep  my  arrival  a  secret 
from  the  &mily,  after  providing  for  the 
wants  of  my  gallant  grey,  I  hfted  ibe 
latch  of  the  kitchen  door—no  other 
fastening  being  ever  thought  [ 
sary,  even  at  mght — and  g 
my  way  towards  the  s 
perfectly  still,  and  the  silence  no* 
recalled  me  to  reflection,  as  to  wbst 
course  I  should  pursue.  It  was  of  ill 
importance  that  my  uncle  should  kna* 
nothing  of  my  quarrel,  otherwise  be 
would  inevitably  make  it  bis  own,  iwl 
b^  treating  me  like  a  boy  in  the  mslter, 
give  the  whole  affair  the  very  tun  I 
most  dreaded.  Then,  as  to  Sir  Hany 
ISoyte,  he  would  most  certainty  torn 
the  whole  thii^  into  ridicule,  mske  » 
good  story,  perhaps  a  song  ontof  it 
and  laugh  at  my  notions  of  demsnding 
satisfaction.  Considine,  I  knew,  ••■ 
my  man  ;  but  then  he  was  at  Athloac 
at  least  so  my  uncle's  letter  mentioned! 
perhaps  he  mig^t  have  returned—'' 
not,  to   Athlone  I  should  set  off  ^ 
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once.  So  resolving',  1  stole  Douelessly 
up  stain  and  reacned  the  door  of  the 
Count's  chamber.  I  opened  it  gentlj, 
and  entered,  ajid  though  m;  «tep  wu 
almogt  imperceptible  to  myself,  it  waa 
quite  sufficient  to  alarm  the  iratchful 
occimant  of  the  room,  who,  springing 
up  in  his  bed,  demanded  gruSijr, 
"who's  there?" 

"  Charles,  sir,"  said  I,  shutting  the 
door  carefitlt]',  and  wproaching  his 
bed-nde,  "Charles  O' Mails?,  sir; 
I'm  come  to  have  a  bit  of  jour  advice, 
and  u  the  afEur  won't  keep,  I  have 
been  obliged  to  disturb  yon." 

"  Never  mind,  Charley,"  sud  the 
Coimt,  "sit  down;  there's  a  chair 
■oroewbere  near  the  bed — have  you 
found  it?  There — well  nowi  what  is 
it?     What  news  of  Blake  ?" 

"  Very  bad — no  worse ;  tmt  it  is  not 
exactly  that  I  came  about.  I've  got 
into  a  scr^ie,  At." 

"  Bon  off  with  one  of  the  dangh- 
ten,"  Hud  Considine.  "By  jingo,  I 
knew  what  those  a&ble  devils  would 
be  after." 

"  Not  80  bad  as  that,"  sMd  I, 
'langhing ;  "  it's  just  a  row — a  kind 
of  aqnabble  j    something    that  must 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  Count,  brwbten- 
ii^  up, "  say  yon  so,  Charley.  Begad, 
the  yonng  ones  will  beat  us  all  out  of 
the  field.  Who  is  it  with  ?  not  old 
Blake  himself?  how  was  it?— tell  me 
all." 

I  immediately  detailed  the  whole 
events  of  the  preceding  chi^ter,  as 
well  as  his  frequent  interruptions 
would  permit,  and  concluded  by  asking 
what  further  step  was  now  to  be  taken, 
as  I  was  resolved  the  matter  shoiUd  be 
concluded  before  it  would  come  to  my 

"  There  you  are  all  right,  quite 
correct,  my  boy  ;  but  there  are  many 
points  1  should  have  wished  otherwise 
in  the  conduct  of  the  affair  hitherto." 

Conceiving  that  he  was  displeased 
at  my  petulance  and  boldness,  I  was 
about  to  commence  a  kind  of  defence, 
when  he  added — 

"  Because,  you  see,"  said  he,  assum- 
ing an  oracular  tone  of  voice,  "  throw- 
ing a  wine  glass,  with  or  without  wine, 
in  a  man's  face,  u  merely,  ns  you  may 
observe,  a  mark  of  denial  and  dis-- 
pleaaure  at  some  observation  he  may 
have  made,  not  in  an;  wise  intended, 
to  injure  him,  further  Uum  in  the  wound 
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to  his  honor  at  being  so  insulted,  fbr 
which,  of  course,  he  must  subsequently 
coll  you  out.  Whereas,  Charley,  in  the 
present  case,  the  view  I  take  is  differ- 
ent ;  the  expression  of  Mr.  Bodkin, 
as  regards  your  uncle,  was  insulting 
to  a  degree,  gratuitously  ofTensive, 
and  warrantiiK  a  blow.  Therefore, 
my  bo;,  yon  snould,  under  such  dr- 
cumstances,  have  preferred  aiming  at 
him  with  a  decanter — a  cut  glass  de- 
canter, well  aimed  and  low — 1  have 
seen  do  effective  service.  However, 
as  you  remark,  it  was  your  first  thing 
of  the  kind,  and  I  am  pleased  wiu 
vou — very  much  pleased  with  you. 
Now,  then,  for  the  next  step  ;  '  so 
saying,  he  arose  from  his  bed,  and 
striking  a  light  with  a  tinder  box, 
proceeded  to  dress  himself  as  leisurely 
as  if  for  a  dinner  par^ — talking  all 
the  while. 

"  I  will  just  take  Godfrey's  tax- 
cart  and  the  roan  mare  on  to  MeeUsh, 
put  them  up  at  the  little  inn,  it  Is  not 
above  a  mUe  from  Bodkin's,  and  III 
go  over  and  settle  the  thing  for  you ; 
you  must  stay  quiet  till  I  come  hack, 
and  not  leave  the  house  on  any  ac- 
count. I've  got  a  case  of  old  Ryens- 
berg's  broad  barrels  there,  that  will 
answer  you  beautifully  ;  if  you  were 
any  thing  of  a  shot,  I'd  give  you  my 
own  cross  handles,  but  they  d  only 
spoil  at  starting." 

"  I  can  hit  a  wine  glass  in  the  stem 
at  fifteen  paces,"  said  I,  rather  nettled 
at  the  disparaging  tone  in  which  he 
spoke  of  my  performance. 

"  1  don't  core  sixpence  for  that  ; 
the  wine  glass  had  no  |ttstol  in  bis 
hand.  Take  the  old  German  then  ; 
see  now,  hold  your  pistol  thus :  no 
finger  on  the  guard,  there,  those  two 
on  the  trigger.  Fire.  They  are  not 
hair  triggers  ;  drop  the  muzzle  a  bit ; 
bend  your  elbow  a  trifie  more ;  sight 
your  man  outside  your  arm — outside, 
mind — and  take  him  in  the  hip,  and  if 
any  where  higher,  no  matter." 

By  this  time  the  Count  had  com- 
pleted bis  toilette,  and  taking  the  small 
mahogany  box,  which  contained  his 
peace-makers,  under  his  arm,  led  the 
way  towards  the  stables.  When  we 
reached  the  yard,  the  only  person 
stirring  there  was  a  kind  of  half-witted 
boy,  employed  about  the  house,  run- 
ning of  messages  for  the  servants, 
walking  a  stranger's  horse,  and  doing 
any  of  the  many  petty  service*  that 
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re^u*  dolneatiat  eontriTe  nliTftyi  to 
derolre  upon  BOmfl  adopted  aubordi- 
Dftte.  He  wu  teatsd  upon  >  ftons 
Btep,  fbrmerlj  used  for  moanting,  and 
thowh  the  day  was  M»rcelj  broking, 
and  Hie  weather  Mvere  and  piercing, 
the  poor  fellow  waa  singing  an  Irian 
Mng,  In  a  lov,  monotonoiu  tone,  as 
he  cbaffM  a  ctirb  chain  between  hti 
haoda  with  aome  aaad.  Ai  we  came 
near  he  itarted  np,  and  m  hs  pulled 
off  tui  cap  to  lalute  mi,  gave  a  sharp 
and  piercing  glaiioe  at  the  Count) 
then  at  me,  then  once  more  upon  laj 
companion)  from  whom  hi*  ejres  were 
tamed  to  the  brui-bound  bos  beneftth 
his  arm ;  when,  aa  if  seized  with  a 
ladden  iropube,  he  started  to  his  feet) 
and  set  off  towards  the  house  with  the 
speed  of  a  greyhound,  not,  however, 
before  Considine's  practised  eye  had 
antidpated  his  plan ;  for,  throwing 
down  the  ]»sto]  case,  he  dashed  after 
him,  and  In  an  instant  had  seised  him 
bj  the  collar. 

"  It  won't  do,  Pftt«ey,"  said  the 
Count,  "  joa  can't  double  on  me," 

"  Oh,  Count,  darlin'.  Mister  Con- 
sidinei  aTick,  don't  do  it,  don't  now," 
sijd  ^e  poor  fellow,  ftdiing  on  his 
knees,  and  blabbering  like  an  bftnt 

"  Hold  jour  tongue,  yoa  viUian,  or 
ni  cot  it  out  of  jour  head,"  said  CoD- 

"  And  so  I  will ;  but  don't  do  it, 
don't  for  the  lo*e  of  -— " 

•■Don't  do  what?  joa  whimpering 
aeoondrel.  Wh&t  does  he  think  I'd 
do?" 

"Don't  I  know  »erj  well  what 
you're  after  [  what  joa're  always  after 
too;  oh,  wirra,  wirra."  Here  he 
wrung  his  hands,  and  ewajed  himself 
back  and  forwards  with  a  truly  Irish 
lecture  of  grief. 

"  III  stop  his  blubbering,"  said  Con- 
ridine.  opening  the  box,  and  taking 
out  a  pistol,  which  he  cocked  leisurely, 
and  pointed  at  the  poor  fellow':)  head. 
■■  Another  sjUahle  now,  and  I'll  scatter 
your  brains  upon  that  pavement." 

"  And  do,  and  divel  thank  you  ;  sure 
it's  your  trade." 

The  coolness  of  the  reply  threw  us 
both  off  our  ^srd  so  eompivteiy,  that 
we  burst  out  mto  a  hearty  fit  of  laugh- 
ing. 

«  Come,  oome)"  said  the  Count,  at 
last,  "this  will  never  do  ;  if  he  goes 
on  this  way,  we'll  have  the  whole 
house  about  us.     Come,  then,  harness 
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the  roan  mare,  and  hve's  lulf.«-crown 

for  you." 

"  I  would'nt  touch  the  beat  |nec« 
in  your  parse,"  said  the  poor  boy; 
"  sure  its  blood-money,  no  less. " 

The  words  were  scarcely  qwketv 
when  Considine  seised  him  by  die 
collar  with  one  hand,  and  by  the  wri*t 
with  the  other,  wid  carried  lum  over 
the  yard  to  the  stable,  where,  lacking 
open  the  door,  he  threw  him  on  a 
heap  of  stones,  addii^,  "  if  yon  stir 
now,  I'll  break  everj  bone  in  your 
body" — a  threat  that  seemed  certainly 
considerably  increased  in  lis  terrors, 
from  the  rough  l^ip  he  had  already 
experienced,  for  the  lad  rolled  tiiiiM»tf 
np  like  a  ball,  and  sobbed  as  if  hi> 
heart  were  breaking. 

Very  few  minutes  soffioed  na  now  to 
harness  the  mare  in  the  tax-eartt  and 
when  all  was  ready,  Conndine  taaaA 
the  whip,  and  locking  the  stable  door 
upon  Patsev,  was  about  to  get  up, 
when  a  sudden  thought  riruek  nhn — 

"Charley,"  said  he,  "that  fellow 
will  find  some  means  to  give  tbe 
alarm  t  we  must  take  him  with  os ;" 
so  saying,  be  opened  the  door,  and 
taking  the  poor  fellow  by  tbe  collar, 
flung  him  at  m^  feet  in  the  tax-cwl. 

We  had  already  lost  some  time,  sad 
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to  make  np  for  it.  Our  pace  became 
accordingly  a  ahorp  one,  and  as  the 
road  was  bad,  and  the  tax-cart  "  no 
patent  inaudible,"  neither  of  ua  spoke. 
To  me  this  was  a  great  relief ;  the 
events  of  the  last  few  days  had  given 
them  the  semblance  of  years,  and  all 
the  reflection  I  coald  muster  was 
little  enough  to  make  any  tlung  out 
of  the  chaotia  mass — love,  mischief^ 
and  misfortune — in  which  I  bad  been 
involved  since  my  leaving  O'Malley 
Castle. 

"  Here  we  are  Charley,,"  said  Con- 
sidine, drawing  up  short  at  the  dow 
of  a  tittle  country  ale-honse,  or  in  Irish 
parlance,  "  shebeen,"  which  stood  at 
the  meeting  of  four  bleak  roads,  in  a 
wild  and  b^ren  mountain-tract,  beside 
the  Shannon ;  "  here  we  are,  my  boy, 
jump  out  and  let  us  be  stirring. 

"Here,  Patsey,  my  man,"  said  the 
Count,  unravelling  tbe  prostrate  and 
doubly  knotted  ngnre  at  our  feet ; 
"lend  a  hand,  Patsey." 

Much  to  my  astonishment,  he 
obeyed  the  summons  with  alacrity,  and 
proceeded  to  nnhanmi  the  mare  with 
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(he  greatest  desp»teh.  My  attwtloii 
WM,  nowerer,  aoon  tamed  to  m;  own 
more  imroediste  ooncems,  and  I  fbl- 
towed  mr  companion  into  the  house. 

"  Joe,  said  the  Count,  to  the  host, 
"U  Mr.  Bodkin  op  at  the  hmue  this 
momiiw." 

"  He  8  jn*t  paised  this  way.  air,  with 
Mr.  Malownej   of  TilUmnck,  In  the 

S'g,  on  their  way  fl-om  Mr.  Blake'^^ 
ey  itopped  here  to  order  hone*  to 
go  over  to  O'Malley  Castle,  and  the 
gossoon  \»  gone  to  look  for  a  p^." 

"  All  right,"  laid  Conaidine  and 
Added  in  a  whisper,  "we've  done  It 
well,  Cliarley,  to  be  before-hand,  or 
the  goremor  would  have  fbmid  it  all 
ont,  and  taken  the  aShdr  into  his  own 
hands.  Now,  all  you've  to  do  is,  to 
stay  quietly  here  'till  1  come  back, 
which  will  not  be  above  an  hour  at 
farthest.  Joe,  send  me  the  pony- 
keep  an  eye  on  Patsey,  that  he  doesn't 
piar  ns  a  trick — the  short  w^  to  Mr. 
Bodkin's  is  through  Scariff— aye,  I 
know  It  well,  goodbye,  Charlay— .by 
the  Lord,  we'll  pepper  him." 

These  were  the  last  words  of  the 
worthr  Count  as  he  closed  the  door 
behind  him,  and  left  me  to  my  own, 
not  over  agreeable  reSeetians.  Inde- 
pendently of  my  youth  and  perfect 
^orance  of  the  world,  which  left  me 
unable  to  fbrm  any  correct  judgment 
on  my  conduct,  I  knew  that  I  had 
taken  a  great  deal  of  wine,  and  was 
highly  eicited,  when  my  onhappy  col- 
lision with  Mr.  Bodtin  occurred. 
Whether  then  I  had  been  betrayed 
Into  anything  which  could  fUrly  hare 
provoked  his  insulting  retort  or  not,  I 
conld  not  remember ;  and  now  mr 
most  afflicting  thought  was,  what  opi- 
nion mi^t  be  entertuned  «f  me  br 
those  at  Blake's  table ;  and,  above  all 
what  Miss  Dashwood  herself  would 
have,  and  what  narrative  of  the  occur- 
rence wonld  reach  her.  The  great 
effort  of  my  last  few  days  had  been  to 
stand  well  m  her  estimation,  to  appear 
something  better  in  feelioK,  something 
higher  in  principle,  than  the  rude  ana 
UQpolisheu  squirearchy  ahont  me  ;  and 
now  here  was  the  end  of  it  I  What 
wonld  she,  what  could  she  think,  but 
that  i  was  the  same  punch -drinking, 
howling,  quarrelling  humpkin  as  those 
whom  1  had  so  lately  been  carefully 
endeavouring  to  separate  myself  from. 
How  I  hated  myself,  fbr  the  excess  to 
which  purion  bad  betrayed  me^  aud 


bow  I  detested  my  opponimt  u  the 
oanse  of  all  my  present  misery.  How 
very  differently  thought  I,  his  fi-iend 
the  Captain  would  have  conducted 
himself.  His  quiet  and  gentlemanly 
manner  wonld  have  done  f\illy  as  much 
to  wipe  out  any  Insult  on  hia  honor  at 
I  could  do,  and,  after  alt,  neither  dis- 
turbed the  harmony  of  a  dinner  table, 
nor  made  himself,  a«  I  shuddered  to 
think  I  had,  a  subject  of  rebuke,  if  not 
of  ridicule.  These  harassing,  torturing 
reflections  continued  to  press  on  me, 
and  I  walked  the  room  with  my  hands 
clasped,  and  the  perspiration  upon  my 
brow.  One  thi^  U  eertain,  I  can 
never  see  A#r  again,  thonght  I ;  thia 
disgraoefHil  business  must  in  some  shape 
or  other  become  knovrn  to  her,  and  all 
I  have  been  sajdng  these  last  three 
days,  rise  np  in  jot^Tnent  against  this 
one  act,  and  stamp  me  an  impostor ;  1 
that  decried,  nay  derided  our  false 
notion  of  honour.  Would  that  Con- 
sidine  were  come.  What  can  keep 
him  now  ?  I  walked  to  the  door — a 
boy  belonging  to  the  house  was  walk- 
ing the  roan  before  the  door,  what  had 
then  become  of  Pat,  I  inouired,  but 
no  one  could  tell — he  had  aisappeared 
shortiy  after  our  arrival,  and  had  not 
been  seen  afterwards.  My  own 
thou^ts  were,  however,  too  engross- 
ing to  permit  roe  to  think  more  of  thia 
(Hrcuinstance,  and  I  turned  again  to 
enter  the  house  when  I  saw  Considine 
advauoing  up  the  road  at  the  full  speed 
of  his  pony. 

"  Out  with  the  mare,  Chartey— be 
alive  my  boy— all's  settled."  So  say- 
ing, he  sprung  from  the  pony,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  h^nesB  the  roan  with  the 
greatest  haste,  informing  me  in  broken 
"     ■ he  went  on  with  all  the 


arrangements. 

"  We  are  to  cross  the  bridge  of  For- 
tnrona — they  won  the  ground,  and  it, 
seems  Bodkm  tikes  the  spot ;  he  shot 
Peyton  there  three  years  ago.  Worse 
luck  now,  Charley,  you  know,  by  alt 
the  rules  of  chance,  he  oan't  expect 
the  same  thing  twice — never  four  by 
honoixrs  in  two  deals — didn't  say  that 
tho" — a  sweet  meadow,  I  know  it  well  | 
smalt  hillocks  like  mole  hills  alt  over 
it — caught  him  at  breakfast  ;  1  don't 
ttiink  he  eipected  the  message  to  come 
ffvia  us,  Init  said  that  it  was  a  very 


lolite 


and  t 


So  he  continued  to  ramble  on,  u  we 
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(moe  mora  took  our  taftU  in  the  tax- 
cart.  Mid  aet  out  for  the  Kronnd. 

"  What  are  jon  thinkiDg  ofj  Char- 
lej  ?"  said  the  Count,  a*  I  kept  ul«iit 


"  I'm  thinking,  Sir,  if  I  were  to  kill 
hiiQ,  what  I  must  do  after." 

"  Right,  my  boj ;  nothing  like  that, 
hut  m  lettle  alt  for  7011.  Upon  mj 
cootcience,  if  it  wasn't  for  the  chance 
of  his  getting  into  another  quarrel  and 
spoiling  the  election,  I'd  go  hack  fbr 
Godfi^j ;  he'd  like  to  see  you  break 
ground  so  prettily, — And  you  say 
you're  no  shot  ?" 

*'  Never  oould  do  anything  with  the 
pistol  to  speak  of  Sir,"  laid  1,  remem- 
Bering  his  rebuke  of  the  morning. 

"  I  don't  nund  that,  ^u've  a  good 
eye  ;  oefcr  take  it  oif  bim  after  you're 


on  the  gronnd — follow  him  everywhere; 
poor  Calla^iBn,  that's  gone^  shot  his 
man  always  that  way :  he  had  a  way  of 
looking  without  winking,  that  was 
very  fatal,  at  a  short  distance ;  a  very 
good  thing  to  learn,  Charley,  when  yon 
nave  a  little  spare  ti"" "  " 


been  provided  by  Conudine.  to  ferry 
us  over.  It  was  now  about  eight 
o'clock,  and  a  heavy  gloomy  morning; 
much  rain  had  fallen  over  night,  lod 
the  dark  and  louring  atmo^Jiere 
seemed  charged  with  more.  The 
monntains  looked  twice  their  real  uie, 
and  all  the  shadows  were  iocreasod  to 
an  enormous  extent.  A  very  lulling 
lund  of  light  it  was,  as  the  Count  re- 
marked. 
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As  the  boatmen  gulled  in  towards  the 
■hore,  we  perceived,  a  few  hundred 
yard)  off,  a  group  of  persons  standing, 
whom  wa  soon  recognised  as  our  oppo- 
nents. "  Charley,"^  said  the  Count, 
grasping  my  arm  lightly,  as  I  stood  up 
to  spring  on  the  land,  "  Charley,  altho' 
you  are  only  a  boy,  as  I  may  sayi  1  have 
no  fear  foryour  courage,  but  sdllmore 
than  that  is  needful  here.  This  Bod- 
kin ia  a  noted  duelist,  and  will  try  to 
shake  your  nerve.  Now  mind  that  you 
take  everything  that  happens,  quite 
with  an  air  of  mdiffbrence— don't  let 
him  think  that  be  has  any  advant^^ 
over  you,  and  you'll  see  how  the  tables 
will  be  turned  in  your  favor." 

«  Trust  to  me.  Count,"  said  I,  "  til 
not  di^race  vou." 

He  pressed  my  hand  tightly,  and  I 
thought  that  1  discerned  Bomething  like 
a  slight  twitch  about  the  corners  of  bia 
grim  mouth,  then  some  sudden  and 
piunful  thought  had  shot  across  hia 
mind,  but  in  a  moment  he  was  calm 
and  stem  looking  as  ever. 

"  Twenty  minutes  late,  Mr.  Consi- 
dine,"  sud  a  short  red-faced  little  man, 
with  a  military  frock  and  fora^ng  cap, 
as  he  held  out  bis  watch  in  evidence. 

"  1  con  only  say,  Captiun  Molowney, 
that  we  lost  no  time  since  we  parted ; 
we  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  a 
boat ;  but  in  any  esse,  we  are  here 
now,  and  that,  1  opine,  is  the  important 
part  of  the  matter." 

"Quite  right*  very  just  indeed.  WiU 


you  present  me  to  your  young  frioid 
< — very  proud  to  make  your  acquain- 
tance. Sir  ;  your  uncle  and  1  met  mare 
than  once  in  this  kind  of  way.  I  was 
out  with  him  in  the  92 —  was  it,  no,  I 
think  it  was  93 —  where  he  shot  Harry 
Burgoyne,  who,  by  the  bye,  was  called 
the  cnck  shot  of  our  mesa ;  but. 
begad,  your  uncle  knocked  tua  pistol 
hand  to  shivers,  saying  in  his  dry  way, 
'  he  must  try  the  left  hand  this  morn- 
ing.' Count,  a  little  this  side,  if  yon 
please."  While  Considine  and  tfae 
Captain  walked  a  few  paces  apart  from 
where  1  stood,  1  bad  leisure  to  obseirve 
my  antOKonist,  who  stood  among  a 
^up  of  his  friends,  talking  and  lai^h- 
mg  away  in  great  spirits ;  as  the  tone 
they  qioke  in  was  not  of  the  lowest,  I 
could  catch  much  of  their  conversation 
at  the  distance  I  was  from  them.  Tbej 
were  discussing  the  last  occanon  that 
Bodkin  had  visited  this  spot,  and  talk- 
ing of  the  fatal  event  which  happened 
then. 

"Poor  devil,"  said  Bodkin,  "it 
wasn'nt  bis  fault ;  but  you  see  some  of 
the tb  bad  been  showing  white  fea- 
thers before  that,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
go  out — in  fact,  the  Colonel  hims^f  said 
'  fight,  or  leave  the  corps.'  Well,  out 
he  came,  it  was  a  cold  morning  in 
Febmanr,  with  a  frost  the  nieht  before, 
goii^  off  in  a  thin  rain  ;  well,  it  seems 
be  had  the  consumption,  or  somethioe 
of  that  sort,  with  a  great  cot^  and 
■pitting  of  blood,  ftnd  this  weather 
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iDftde  him  wone,  uid  he  wm  very  weak 
when  he  came  to  the  gronnd.  No«i 
the  momeiit  I  got  &  Klimpse  of  him,  I 
said  to  mjTBelf,  he's  pluck  enoi^li,  Imt 
u  nervous  as  a  I»dy,  for  his  eje  wan- 
dered all  abont,  and  his  mouth  was 
conatantlj  twitchine.  '  Take  off  yoMt 
greatcoat,  Ned,' said  one  of  his  people, 
when  thej  were  going  to  put  hun  ap  ; 
'  take  it  off,  man.  He  seemed  to  heei- 
tatfl  for  an  initant,  when  Michael 
Blake  remarked,  '  airah  let  him  alone, 
it's  hia  mother  makes  him  wear  it,  for 
Uie  cold  he  has.'     Tbej  all  began  to 


quite  liTid,andakind  of  a  gre;  coToor, 
and  his  ejes  fiUed  tip ;  'I  have  jon 
now,'  uid  I  to  myself,  and  I  shot  him 
throogh  the  Iw^." 

"  And  this  poor  fellow,"  thought  I, 
"  was  the  only  son  of  a  widowed  moUier." 
I  walked  from  the  spot  to  avoid  hearing 
further,  and  felt  as  I  did  so,  something 
like  a  spirit  of  vengeance  rising  within 
me,  for  the  fate  of  one  so  untimely  cut  off, 

"  Here  we  are,  all  ready,"  said 
Halowney,  aprin^^  over  a  small 
Ance  into  the  a^joinmg  field— "take 
your  ground,  gentlemen," 

Conudine  took  my  arm  and  walked 
forward.  **  CharlcT,"  sud  he,  "  I  am 
to  give  the  ugnal — I'll  drop  my  glove 
when  you  are  to  fire,  but  don't  look  at 
me  at  all,  I'll  manage  to  catch  Bodkin's 
eye,  and  do  yon  watch  him  steadily, 
and  fire  when  he  does." 

"  I  think  the  ground  that  we  are 
leaving  behind  us  is  rather  better," 
sud  some  one. 

"  So  it  is,"  said  Bodkin,  "  but  it  was 
troublesome  to  carry  the  young  gentle- 
men down  that  way— here  all  is  fair 
andea^." 

The  next  instant  we  were  placed, 
and  I  well  remember  the  first  thought 
that  struck  me  was,  that  there  coold  be 
no  chance  of  either  of  na  escaping. 

"  Now  then,"  said  the  Count,  "  111 
walk  twelve  paces,  turn  and  drop  this 
glove,  at  which  signal  you  fire — and 
together  mind.  The  man  who  reserves 
bis  shot,  falls  by  my  hand."  This  very 
summary  denunciation  seemed  to  meet 
general  approbation,  and  the  Count 
strutted  forth.  Notwithstanding  the 
advice  of  my  friend,  I  could  not  help 
Inmii^  my  eyes  from  Bodkin  to  watcn 
the  retiring  figure  of  the  Count.  At 
lei^h  he  stopped — a  second  or  two 
eliqnod«-he  wneeled  rapidly  round. 
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and  let  fall  the  glov«.  My  eye  glanced 
to  my  opponent,  I  raised  my  pistol  and 
fired.  My  hat  turned  half  round  upon 
my  head  and  Bodkin  fell  motionless  to 
the  earth.  I  saw  the  people  around 
me  rush  forward,  I  caught  two  or  three 
glances  thrown  at  me  with  an  expres- 
sion of  revengeful  passion.  I  felt  some 
one  grasp  me  round  the  waist,  and 
btirry  me  from  the  spot,  and  it  was  at 
least  ten  minutes  sAer,  as  we  were 
skimming  the  surface  of  the  broad 
Shannon,  before  I  could  well  collect 
my  scattered  faculties  to  remember  all 
that  waspaa^ng,  as  Considinepointii^ 
to  the  two  bultet  holes  in  my  hat, 
remarked  «  sharp  practice,  Charley,  it 
was  the  orercharge  saved  you." 

''IshekiUed,sir7''  tasked. 

"  Not  quite,  I  believe,  but  as  good ; 
yon  took  him  just  above  the  hip. 

"  Can  be  recover  ?"  said  I,  with  a 
voice  tremulous  from  agitation,  which 
1  vainly  endeavoured  to  conceal  ttnm 
my  companion. 

'<  Not  if  the  Doctor  can  help  it," 
uiA  Considine,  "  for  the  ibol  keeps 
poking  about  for  the  ball ;  but  now, 
let's  think  of  the  next  step — youll  have 
to  leave  this,  and  at  once  too." 

Little  more  passed  between  us ;  as 
we  rowed  towards  the  shore  Considine 
was  following  up  his  reflections,  and  I 
hiul  mine,  bIbb  !  too  many  and  too 
bitter  to  escape  from. 

As  we  neared  the  land  a  strange 
spectacle  caught  our  eye ;  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  along  the  coast 
crowds  of  country  people  were  assem- 
bled, who  forming  in  groups,  and 
breaking  into  parties  of  two  and  three 
were  evidentiy  watching  with  great 
anxiety  what  was  taking  place  at  the 
opposite  side.  Now  the  ^stance  was 
at  least  three  mites,  and  therefore  any 
part  of  the  transaction  which  had  been 
enacting  there,  must  have  been  quite 
beyond  their  view.  While  I  was  won- 
dering at  this,  Considina  cried  out 
suddoily,  "too  infamous,  by  Jove, 
we're  murdered  men." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  I. 

•'Don'tyon  see  that?"  said  he,  point- 
ing to  something  black  which  floated 
from  a  pole,  at  the  opposite  ude  of  the 

"Yes  ;  what  is  it?" 

"  It's  his  coat  tliey've  put  upon  an 
oar  to  show  the  people  he's  killed, 
that's  all.  Every  man  here's  his  tenant 
and  loolb— there — they're  not  giving 
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HI  mneh  donbt  m  to  there  intention" 
— here  a  bvmendoiu  yell  bunt  forth 
from  the  niBM  of  people  along  the 
ihorei  whioh  rUing  to  &  terrifio  cry, 
limb  graduall;  down  to  ft  low  wailing, 
then  row  and  fell  again,  several  time^ 
ai  the  Irish  death-or;  filled  the  air, 
and  roae  to  heaven,  aa  if  implocing 
vangaaoco  on  a  mnrderer. 

The  appalling  influence  of  the  keen, 
aa  it  ia  oafled,  had  been  familiar  to  me 
but  it  nBe>' 
II  placed  in 
U  horrors.  It  was  at  once  mj 
n  and  my  doom.  I  knew  wel^ 
none  better,  the  vengeful  oharMter  <^ 
the  Iriih  peaiant  of  the  wert,  and  that 
mj  death  waa  oertain,  I  had  no  doobt. 
The  verr  crime  that  sat  upon  my  heart 
quailed  ita  oourage  and  unnerved  my 
arm.  Ai  the  boatmen  looked  team  ui 
towards  the  chore,  and  agaia  at  our 
faceia  they,  as  if  initiaativeTy,  lay  uptm 
their  oars,  and  wuted  for  onr  deoiuou 
as  to  what  coutm  to  puraue. 

"  Ri^  the  sprit  sail)  my  ban,"  caid 
Considine,  "  and  let  her  head  lie  up 
the  river,  and  be  alivej  for  I  see  they're 
baling  a  boat  below  the  little  reef 
there,  and  will  be  after  us  in  no  time." 

The  poor  fellows,  althou^jh  stran- 
gers to  us,  sympathiziDg  in  what 
they  perceived  to  be  onr  imminent 
danger,  stepped  the  light  spar  which 
acted  as  mast,  and  shook  out  thor 
•canty  rag  of  canvass  in  a  minute's 
time.  Considine,  meanwhile,  went  aft, 
and  Bteadyinff  her  head  with  an  oar, 
held  the  smMl  craft  up  to  the  wind, 
till  she  lay  completely  over,  and  u  the 
mshed  through  the  water,  ran  dipping 
her  gunnel  tfi^ngb  the  white  foam. 

"Where  can  we  make  without  tack- 
ing, boys?"  said  the  Count. 

"  If  It  blows  on  as  fresh,  sir,  we'll 
run  you  aahore  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  castle." 

"  Put  out  an  oar  to  leeward,"  sud 
Conridine,  "and  keep  her  up  more  to 
the  wind,  and  I  promise  you,  my  lads, 
^on  will  not  go  home  frMh  and  fasting 
if  you  land  n*  where  you  say." 

"  Here  they  oome,"  said  the  other 
boatman,  as  he  pointed  back  with  his 
finger  towards  a  large  vawl  which  shot 
suddenly  from  the  snore,  with  six 
sturdy  fellows  pulling  at  their  oars, 
while  three  or  four  otners  were  endeo- 


of  water  which  fell  eadi  mcnaent  he- 
side  her,  showing  that  the  process  of 
baling  was  still  continued. 

"  Ah,  then,  may  I  oevar— «r  it  isn't 
the  ould  Dolphin,  they  have  launched 
for  the  cruise,"  said  one  of  our  fellow*. 

«  What's  the  Dolphin,  then?" 

"  An  ould  boat  of^the  Ixtrd's  (Lord 
Clanricarde's)  that  didn't  see  water, 
except  when  it  rained,  these  four  years, 
and  IS  son  cracked  from  stem  to  stem.'* 

"  She  can  sail,  however,"  said  Coa- 
udine,  who  watched,  with  a,  painfid 
anxie^,  tiie  r^iUty  of  her  courai 
through  the  water, 

"  Nabocklish,  she  was  a  smnggler'i 
jolly-boat,  and  well  used  to  iL  Lode 
now  thev're  pulling— Ood  pardon  than 
—but  they're  in  no  blessed  humour 
this  morning." 

"  Lay  out  upon  your  oara,  boys,  the 
wind's  failing  us,"  cried  the  Coimt,  as 
the  sail  flapped  lazily  againat  the  mast. 

"  It's  no  use,  your  honor,"  said  ths 
elder,  "we'll  be  only  breaking  our 
hearts  to  no  purpose,  they're  aure  to 
catch  us." 

"  Do  as  I  bade  you,  at  all  events. 
What's  that  a  head  of  us  there  ?" 

"  The  oat  rock,  sir  ;  a  vessel  with 
grun  struck  there  and  went  down  with 
all  aboard,  four  yean  last  wiutfr. 
There's  no  channel  between  it  and  the 


Attorn  of  the  boat.    The  white  iplaah 


over  as  be  spoke,  and  the  little  craft 
lay  down  to  it  till  the  foaming  water 
bubbled  over  her  lee  bow — "  keep  her 
head  up,  sir,  higher,  higher  stiU**— 
hut  Considine  little  minded  the  direc- 
tion, but  steered  strMght  for  the  nar- 
row ohannel  the  ni>ui  alluded  to — "tear 
and  sges,  but  you're  going  right  &tT 
the  cloch  na  quirka." 

«  Arrah,  an'  the  devil  a  taste  111  b* 
drowned  fiir  you're  divarsion,"  said 
the  other,  springing  up. 

"Sit  down  there,  and  be  still," 
roared  Considine,  u  he  drew  a  [Hstol 
from  the  case  at  bis  feet — "if  vou  don't 
want  tome  leaden  ballast  to  keip  you 
so  I  here  Charley,  take  this,  and  if 
that  fellow  stirs  band  or  foot,  you 
understand  me ;"  the  two  men  sat 
sulkily  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  which 
now  was  actually  flying  through  the 
water.  Considine's  olyect  was  a  clear 
one,  he  saw  that^in  sailing  wa  were 
greatly  overmatched,  and  Inat  our  only 
chance  lay  in  reaching  the  narrow  ud 
dangerous  channel  between    the  oa' 
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rook  and  the  shore,  bj  wUch  we 
Bhonld  disUnoa  the  punuit ;  the  long 
reef  of  rocki  that  rao  out  beTond, 
requiring  i  wide  berth  to  escape  ^om. 
Nothing  but  the  danger  benind  ua 
conld  warrant  ao  rash  a  daring ;  the 
whole  channel  was  dotted  with  patcbee 
«f  white  and  breakii^  foani,  the  sure 
endeuce  of  the  mischief  beneath,  while 
here  and  there  a  dash  of  spurting 
■praj  flew  up  fh>m  the  dark  wateTi 
where  aome  cleft  rock  laj  hid  below 
the  flood.  Ercape  seemed  imposuble, 
but  who  would  not  have  preferred 
even  so  slender  a  chance  with  so  fright- 
ful an  altemstiTe  behind  them.  At 
if  U>  add  terror  t«  the  sceDe,  Coiuidine 


blackneu  spread  over  all  around — the 
thonder  pMled  forth,  and  amid  the 
(jrashing  of  the  hail  and  the  bright 
glare  <^  lightening,  a  squall  struck  us, 
and  laid  us  nearl;  keel  uppermost  for 
sevwal  minutes.  1  well  remember, 
we  rushed  through  the  dark  and  black- 
ening water  ;  our  little  craft  more  than 
half  filled,  the  oars  floating  off  to  lee- 
ward, and  we  oureeWea  kneeling  on 
the  bottom  plaolu  for  safety.  Roll 
aAer  roll  of  loud  thunder  broke  oi  it 
were  just  above  our  heads,  while,  in 
the  swift  dashing  run  tliat  seemed  to 
bias  around  us,  every  object  was  hidden 
and  even  the  other  boat  was  lost  to  our 
view.  The  two  poor  fellows  I  shall 
never  forget  their  expression ;  one,  a 
devout  Catholic,  liad  placed  a  little 
leaden  image  of  a  saint  before  him  in 
the  bow,  and  implored  its  intercession 
with  a  torturing  agon;  of  suspense  that 
wrung  my  verj  heart — the  other  appa- 
rently lees  alive  to  such  consolaliiins  as 
his  church  afforded,  remained  with  his 
bands  clasped,  his  month  compressed, 
bis  brows  knitted,  and  his  dark  ejea 
bent  upon  roe,  with  the  fierce  hatred 
of  a  deadly  enemy— his  eyes  were 
sunken  and  bloodshot,  and  all  told  of 
some  dreadfnl  conflict  within — the  wild 
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ferocity  of  his  look  ftodnated  my  gaae, 
and  amid  all  the  terrors  of  the  scene  I 
could  not  look  from  him.  As  1  gated, 
a  second  and  more  awful  squall  struck 
the  boat,  the  mast  bent  over,  and  with 
a  loud  report  like  a  pistol  shot,  smashed 
at  the  thwart,  and  fell  over,  trailing 
the  tail  along  the  milky  sea  behind  us  ; 
meanwhile  the  water  rushed  clean  over 
us,  and  the  boat  seemed  settling.  At 
this  dreadful  moment  the  sailor's  e^ 
was  bent  upon  me,  his  lips  parted,  and 
he  muttered,  as  if  to  himself^  "this  It 
is  to  go  to  sea  with  a  murderer."  Oh 
God  I  the  agony  of  that  moment — the 
heartfblt  aua  accusing  conscience,  that 
I  was  ju^ed  and  lEtomed,  that  the 
brand  of  Cain  was  upon  my.brow,  that 
my  fellow  men  had  ceased  for  ever  to 
regard  me  as  a  brother,  that  I  was  ao 
outcast  and  a  wanderer  for  ever.  I 
bent  forward  till  my  forehead  feU  upon 
my  knees,  and  wept.  Meanwhile  the 
boat  flew  through  the  water,  and  Con- 
sidine,  who  alone  among  us  seemed  not 
to  lose  his  presence  of  mind,  unship- 
ped the  mast,  and  sent  it  overboard. 
The  storm  now  began  to  abate,  and  as 
the  black  mass  of  cloud  broke  from 
around  us,  we  beheld  the  other  boat 
also  dismasted,  far  behind  us,  while  all 
on  board  of  her  were  employed  in 
baling  out  the  water,  with  which  she 
seemed  almost  sinking.  The  curtain 
of  mist  that  had  hidden  ns  from  each 
other,  no  sooner  broke,  than  they  ceased 
their  labours  for  a  moment  and  looking 
towards  us,  burst  forth  into  a  yellt  so 
wild,  so  savage  and  so  dreadiul,  my 
yery  heart  quuled  aa  its  cadence  feU 
upon  my  ear. 

"  Safe,  my  boy,"  said  Considine, 
clappii^  me  on  the  shoulder,  as  he 
steered  the  boat  forth  from  its  narrow 
path  of  danger,  and  once  more  reached 
the  broad  Shannon  ;  "  safe,  Charley, 
tho'  we've  had  a  brush  for  it."  lo  a 
minute  more  we  reached  the  land,  and 
drawing  our  gallant  little  craft  on 
shore,  set  out  for  O'Malley  Castle. 


CHAFTEa  IX.— 

O'Malley  Castle  lay  about  four  miles 
horn  the  spot  we  landed  at,  and  thither 
accordingly  we  bent  our  steps  without 
loss  of  tmie.  We  had  not,  however, 
proceeded  far  when,  before  us  on  the 
road,  we  percdved  a  mixed  assemblage 
of  bor—  and  foot,  hurrying  along  at  a 


tremendous  rata— the  mob,  which 
conMsted  of  some  hundred  country 
people,  were  armed  with  sticks,  scythes, 
and  pitchforks,  and  although  not 
preserving  any  very  military  aspect  in 
their  order  of  march,  were  still  a  force 
quite  formidable  enon^  to  maka  ua 
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call  1  faalti  and  deliberate  apoD  what 

"  They've  out-fUoked  ns,  Charley," 
■aid  CoiuldiDe  ;  "  howeverj  all  is  not 
jet  lost ;  hut  see,  they've  got  sight  of 
na — here  they  come-." 

At  these  vords,  the  vast  mass  before 
us  came  ponrinff  along,  ■ptaahiitg  the 
mud  on  every  side,  and  huzzung  like 
Indians.  In  the  front  ran  a  bare-legged 
boy,  waving  his  cap  to  encoor^fe  tho 
rest  who  followed  him,  at  about  fifty 
yards  behind. 

"  Leave  that  fellow  for  me,"  said  the 
Cotmt,  coolly,  examining  the  lock  of 
his  pistol ;  "  I'll  pick  him  out,  and 
load  agun  in  time  for  his  friends' 
arrival.  Charley,  is  that  a  gentleman 
I  see  far  back  in  tho  crowd  ? — yea,  to 
be  sure  it  is ;  he's  on  a  large  horse — 
now  he's  pressing  forward,  so  let — no 
— oh — aye — it's  Godfrey  O'Malley 
himself,  and  these  are  our  own  people." 
Scarcelv  were  the  words  oHt  when  a 
tremendous  cheer  arose  from  the 
multitude,  who  recognising  us  at  the 
same  instant,  sprung  from  their  horses 
and  ran  forward  to  welcome  us. 
Among  the  foremost  was  the  scarecrow 
leader,  whom  I  at  once  perceived  to  be 
tho  poor  Patsey,  who  escaping  in  the 
morning,  had  retnmeil  at  full  speed  to 
O'Malley  Castle,  and  raised  the  whole 
country  to  my  rescue.  Before  I  could 
addrcKS  one  word  to  mv  faithful 
followers,  I  was  in  my  uncle  s  arras. 

"Safe,  my  boy,  quite  safe?" 

'*  Quito  safe,  sir.  ' 

"  No  scratch  anywhere  ?" 

"  Nothing  but  a  hat  the  worse,  «r," 
aaid  I,  showing  the  two  bullet  holes  in 
my  head-piece. 

His  lip  quivered  as  he  turned  and 
whispered  something  into  Conaidine's 
earwhich  Iheardnot;  but  Ihe  Count's 
replv  was.  "  devil  a  bit,  b.i  cool  as  yon 
ace  him  this  minute." 

"  And  Bodkin,  what  of  him?" 

"  This  day's  work  's  his  last,"  uaA 
Conaidine ;  "  the  ball  entered  here  ; 
but  come  along,  Godfrey,  Charley's 
new  at  this  kind  of  thing,  and  we  had 
better  discuss  mailers  in  the  house." 

Haif.an-hour'8  brisk  trot,  for  we 
were  soon  supplied  with  horses,  brought 
us  back  to  the  Castle,  much  to  the 
disappointment  of  our  cortege,  who 
had  been  promised  a  scrimmage,  and 
went  back  in  very  ill  humour  at  the 
breach  of  contract. 

The  breakfast-room,  u  we  entered, 


was  Wled  with  my  imcle's  supporters, 
all  busily  engaged  over  poll-books  and 
booth-tallies,  in  preparation  for  the 
eventful  day  of  battle.  These,  howevo', 
were  immediately  thrown  aude  to 
hasten  round  me,  and  inqiure  all  lbs 
details  of  my  duel.  Considne,  hapjnty 
fbr  me,  however,  assumed  all  th« 
dignity  of  historian,  and  recounted  the 
events  of  Ihe  morning,  so  much  to  my 
honour  and  glory — that  I  who  only  a 
little  before  felt  crushed  and  bowed 
down  by  the  misery  of  my  late  dael— 
beKan,  amid  the  warm  congratulatitai 
and  eulogiums  about  me,  to  think  1 
was  no  smaJ]  hero ;  and,  in  fkct,  soms- 
thiiw  very  much  resembling  **  the  Man 
forGalway."  To'.thisfeeliiw,  a  circum- 
stance that  followed  asasted  in  contri- 
hatmg:  while  we  were  eagerly  disciM- 
ing  the  various  results  to  arise  from  tbe 
meeting,  a  horse  galloped  rajndly  to  the 
door,  and  a  load  vdce  called  on^  "1 
can't  get  of^  but  tell  him  la  come 
herej'  we  mshed  out  and  bebeM 
Ci^tain  Malowney,  the  second  of  Hr. 
Bodldn,  covered  with  mud  l¥om  head 
to  foot,  and  his  horse  reeking  ollh 
foam  and  sweat.  "I  am  hitrryu^  •>■ 
to  Athlone  fbraootberdoctoribat  Fie 
called  to  tell  you  that  the  wound  ii  not 
supposed  to  be  mortal— he  may  recover 
yet."  Without  waiting  fbr  another 
word,  he  dashed  sptirs  into  his  nsgsnd 
rattled  down  the  avenue  at  fidl  gallop- 
Mr.  Bodkin's  dearest  fHend  on  earth 
eonld  not  have  rec«ved  the  iulelligeoce 
with  more  delight,  and  I  now  began  ■» 
listen  to  the  congratulations  of  mj 
friends  with  a  more  tranquil  spirit 
My  uncle,  too,  seemed  much  reheved 
by  the  information,  and  heard  witli 
great  good  temper  ray  narrative  of  tie 
few  days  at  "  Gurt-na-morra."  "So 
then,"  said  he,  as  I  concluded,  "mj 
opponent  Is  at  least  a  gentleman,  ihst 
is  a  comfort." 

"  Sir  George  Dashwood,"  said  I, 
"  from  all  1  have  eeen,  is  a  reroarkshlj 
nice  person,  and  1  am  certain  yoa  "ill 
meet  with  only  the  fair  and  IwitiiMf* 
opposition  of  an  opponjig  candidate  la 
him— no  mean  or  unmanl;  subterfuge. 

"All  right,  Charley;  well  now, 
your  otTajr  of  this  morning  must  keep 
you  quiet  here  for  a  few  days,  come 
what  will ;  by  Monday  neit,  whe"  •*' 
election  takes  place.  Bodkin's  fete  wUI 
be  pretty  clear,  one  way  or  the  otb*, 
and  if  matters  go  well,  vou  can  coW 
into  town  ;  otherwise,  1  have  »nWB™ 
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with  CoDfidine  to  t&ke  ;ou  over  to  the 
contiiieDt  for  a  jeax  or  so  ;  but  we'll 
ductus  &II  thU  in  the  evening.  Now, 
I  must  start  on  a  canvass.  Boyle 
expects  to  meet  jrou  at  dinner  to-dny, 
he  is  comiuc  front  Athlone  on  purpose. 
Now,  good-Dye. " 

When  roy  uncle  had  gone  I  sank  into 
a  duur  and  fell  into  a  musing  fit  over 
all  the  changes  a  few  hours  had 
wrought  in  me.  From  a  mere  boj, 
whose  most  serious  employment  was 
itockiiig  the  honae  with  game,  or  in- 
qwcting  the  kennel,  I   had  sprung  at 

molted  for  my  coolness,  praised  for 
mj  prowess,  huided  for  my  discretion, 
by  those  my  seniors  by  nearly  half  a 
centmr  ;  tiked  to  in  a  tone  of  confi- 
deotiaf  intimacy  by  my  uncia,  and,  in  a 
word,  treated  in  all  respects  as  an 
equal — aod  such  was  all  the  work  of  a 
few  hours.  But  so  it  is,  the  eras  in 
life  ore  separated  by  a  narrow  boun- 
dary ;  some  trifling  accident,  some 
casual  rencontre  impels  us  across 
the  Rubicon,  and  we  pass  from  infancy 
to  youth — from  youtn  to  manhood — 
from  manhood  to  age — less  by  the  slow 
and  imperceptible  step  of  time,  than  by 
some  one  decisive  act  or  passion,  which 
occurring  at  a  critical  moment,  elicits 
a  long  latent  feeling,  and  impresses  our 
eiisteDce  with  a  colour  that  tinges  it 
for  many  a  year  long.  As  for  me,  I 
had  cut  the  tie  which  bound  me  to  the 
careless  gaiety  of  boyhood,  with  a  rude 
gash — in  three  short  days  I  had  fallen 
deeply,  desperately  in  love,  and  had 
wouDded,  if  not  killed,  anantagonistin 
adueL  As  I  meditatedon  thesethbgs, 
1  was  aroused  by  the  noise  of  horses' 
feet  upon  the  yard  beneath —  I  opened 
the  window,  and  beheld  no  less  a  person 
than  Captain  Hammersley,  he  wa9 
banding  a  card  to  a  servant,  which  he 
was  accompanyii^  by  a  verbal  message ; 
the  impres^on  of  something  like 
hostility,  on  the  part  of  the  Captain, 
had  never  left  my  mind,  and  1  hastened 
down  stairs  just  in  time  to  catch  him 
as  he  turned  from  the  door. 

••  Ah,  Mr.  O'MoUey,"  sud  he,  in  a, 
most  coorteoas  tone,  "they  told  me 
yon  were  not  at  home." 

I  apologized  for  the  blunder,  and 
begged  ofliim  to  ali^t  and  come  in. 
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"  I  thank  you  very  much ;  but,  in 
fact,  m;  hoursare  now  numbered  here, 
1  have  just  received  an  order  to  join 
my  regiment ;  we  have  been  ordered 
for  service,  and  Sir  George  has  most 
kindly  permitted  my  giving  up  my  staff 
appointment.  1  coiud  not,  however, 
leave  the  country  without  shaking 
hands  with  you.  I  owe  you  a  lesson 
in  horsemansbip,  and  I'm  only  sorry 
that  we  are  not  to  have  another  day 
together," 

"  Then,  you  are  going  out  to  the 
Peninsula?"  said  I. 

"  Why,  we  hope  so ;  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  they  say,  is  in  great  want  of 
cavalry,  and  we  are  in  scarcely  less  of 
something  to  do.  Vm  sorry  you  are 
not  coming  with  us." 

"  Would  to  heaven  I  was,"  sadd  I, 
with  an  earnestness  that  almost  made 
my  brain  start. 

"Then,  why  not?" 

"  Unfortunately  I  am  pecnliarlr 
situated — my  worthy  uncle,  who  is  i^ 
to  me  in  this  world,  would  be  quit* 
alone  if  I  were  to  leave  him,  and 
although  he  has  never  said  so,  I  know 
he  dreads  the  possibility  of  my  suggest- 
ing such  a  thing  to  him,  so  that  between 
his  fears  and  mine  the  matter  is  never 
broached  by  either  party,  nor  do  I 
think  ever  can  be." 

"  Devilish  hard — but  I  believe  you 
are  right ;  something,  however,  may 
turn  up  yet  to  alter  his  mind,  and  if  so, 
and  if  you  do  take  to  dragooning,  don't 
forget  that  George  Hammersley  will  be 
always  most  delighted  to  meet  you,  and 
so  good  bye,  O'Malley,  good  bye." 

He  turned  his  horse's  head,  and  waa 
alreadysome  paces  off  when  he  returned 
to  my  siHe,  and  added  in  a  lower  ton! 
of  voice — 

"  I  ought  to  mention  to  you  that 
there  has  been  much  discussion  on  your 
affair  at  Blake's  table,  and  only  one 
opinion  on  the  matter  among  all  parties 
—that  you  acted  perfectly  right.  Sir 
George  Dashwood,  no  mean  judge  of 
such  thbgs,  quite  approves  of  your 
conduct,  and  I  believe  wishes  you  to 
know  as  much,  and  now,  oiic«  more, 
good-bye." 
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Thb  importaDt  morning  at  length  ar- 
rived, and,  ai  I  looked  from  my  bed- 
looni  window  at  day-break,  Ihe  crowd 
of  carriagei  of  all  sorta  and  ihapet, 
decorated  nith  banners  aad  pUcardt, 
the  incesMnt  buitle,  the  hurrying  hiiher 
aad  thither,  the  cheering  ai  each  new 
delBchment  of  voter*  came  up,  mounted 
OD  jaunting-caia  or  on  horaei,  whole 
whole  capariion  contiited  in  a  atrnw 
rope  Tor  a  bridle,  aad  a  aaddle  of  the 
nine  frail  material,  all  informed  me 
that  the  election  day  wu  come.  I 
lo*t  no  further  time,  but  proceeded  to 
drcia  with  all  poaiible  deipatcb. 
When  I  appeared  in  the  breakhisl- 
room,  it  was  already  filled  with  lome 
•ercnty  or  eighty  petaoni  of  all  ranks 
sud  agei,  mingled  confusedly  together, 
■nd  etijoyiug  the  hospitable  fare  of  mr 
uncle's  bouse,  while  ibey  discuited  all 
the  detaila  and  proipecta  of  the  elec- 
tion. In  the  hall,  the  libiary,  the  large 
drawing-room  too,  similar  parties  were 
alto  Miembled )  and,  u  new  comer* 
■irii*ed,  the  aeivanU  were  buiy  In 
preparing  tables  before  the  door  and 
np  tbe  large  terrace  that  ran  the  entire 
length  of  tbe  building.  Nothing  could 
be  more  arousing  than  tbe  iecongruou* 
mixture  of  tbe  guests,  who,  with  erery 
variety  of  eatable  that  chance  or  inclina- 
tion provided,  were  thui  thrown  into 
eloie  contact,  having  only  this  in  com- 
mon, the  success  of  the  cause  they 
were  engaged  in.  Here  was  the  old 
Gal  way  squire,  with  an  ancestry  that 
reached  lo  Nosh,  sitting  side  by  side 
with  tbe  poor  cottier,  whole  whole 
«arthly  possession  was  what.  In  Irish 
phrase,  is  called  a  "  potato  ^rden," 
meaning  tbe  exactly  smallest  possible 
patch  of  ground  out  of  whieh  a  very 
iDdiao-rubber  conscience  could  pre- 
sume to  vote,  Here  sat  the  old,  simple- 
ninded.  farmer-like  man,  in  cliue  con- 
versation with  a  little,  white-foreheaded, 
keen'eyed  personage,  in  a  black  cuat 
■nd  eye-glau — a  naih  attorney  from 
Dublin,  learned  in  flaws  of  tbe  registry, 
Hnd  deep  in  the  lublleties  of  election 
law.  There  was  an  Atblone  horse- 
dealer,  whose  habitual  daily  practices 
in  imposing  the  hall,  the  lame,  and 
the  blind,  upon  the  unsuspecting, 
for  beasts  of  blood  aad  mettle,  well 
qualified  for  the  trickery  of  a  county 
contest.    Then  there  were  scores  of 


L  gentry,  easily  reeegaiied  s* 
I  occasions  by  a  greea  east 
with  brass  butloni,  dirty  Midi,  tai 
dirtiertop-boots,  alasb  whip,aBdsliilL 
bred  fox-hound — hut  now,he«h»iihri 
for  the  day,  they  presented  somelkisf 
of  the  appesrance  of  a  swell  nob,  la- 
justed  to  the  meridian  of  Qaiosy.  A 
mats  ol  friee-coated,  brow o-bced,  but 
let'beaded  peasantry  fiHing  up  the  liitl 
spaces,  doited  here  and  there  ttiik  i 
sleek,  Toguish-eycd  priest,  or  soae  Is* 
electioneering  agent,  detsiliag.  brlb 
amusement  of  the  oompany,  tow  ef 
those  cunning  practiMi  of  foroier  iiM, 
which,  if  known  to  the  proper  aulkui- 
tiet,  would,  in  all  likelihood,  cauw  iIm 
talented  narrator  to  be  impiotinf  ibl 
soil  of  Syduey,  or  fishing  on  the  buka 
of  the  Swan  River  :  while,  at  ibe  httd 
and  foot  of  each  table,  tat  tome  penossl 
friend  of  my  uncle,  whose  ready  Iod^K 
and  still  readier  pittu),  mads  bia  i 
personage  of  some  consequence,  sot 
more  to  his  own  people,  thsn  to  tka 
enemy.  While  of  such  woteriri  la* 
tbe  company,  tbe  fare  before  iheo  "J 
no  less  varied.  Here,  some  rubicuiu 
squire  wat  deep  in  amalgamating  the 
contents  of  a  venison  pasly,  vilb  soM 
or3iieyd's  oldest  claret;  bisnei^hbosr, 
less  ambitious,  and  lest  erudite  ta  lucb 
matters,  wasdcvouring  rashers  orbscoh 
with  liberal  potationa  of  poteen  i  ikflt 
some  pale-cheeked  soion  of  the  h', 
with  all  the  dust  of  tbe  Fouit  Cvti^ 
in  his  throat,  was  sipping  his  hmnUe 
beverage  of  black  tea,  beside  fnurilimlj 
cattle-dealers  from  Ballinailoe.  *^ 
were  discussing  hot  whiskey  paw* 
and  ipoleaion,  (boiled  becfl  at  tki 
very  primitive  hour  of  eiglit  in  "I* 
morning.  Amid  the  clank  of  decsa- 
ters,  the  crash  of  knives  and  pliu^ 
the  jingling  of  glastes,  the  bughw 
and  voices  of  the  guests  were  awW 
increasing,  and  tbe  various  raodM  a 
"running  a  buck,'  [Angbci,  •«•*■ 
tuting  a  vote,)  or  bunting  a  tMlii^«^ 
were  talked  over  on  all  sides.  ■•>* 
tbe  price  of  a  "  veal,"  (a  oslt)  <»  • 
voter  was  disputed  with  all  tbe  v*>tl 
of  debate.  . 

Refusing  many  an  offered  plscft' 
went  through  the  different  rooM  ■> 
search  of  Considine,  to  whom  di«* 
■tances  of  late  had  somehow  gresilf 
attached  me. 
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"  Here,  ClMTley,"  cried  a  rolce  I 
ms  n-fll  bmiluT  with,  "here'i  a  place 
I're  beea  heeping  for  you." 

"  Ati,  Sir  Harry,  how  do  ;oa  do. 
Any  of  thai  grouse-pie  to  ipare  P* 

'  AbuDdance.  my  boy  ;  but  Tin  afraid 
I  can't  »ay  at  mucb  for  the  liquor.  I 
have  been  ihouting  for  claret  tbi*  half- 
hour  in  rain.  Do  get  ui  «ome  nutri- 
ment down  here,  and  the  Lord  will 
Kvard  you.  What  a  pity  it  ie,"  he 
added  in  a  lower  tone  to  hli  neighbour, 
"what  a  [ritj  a  quart  bottle  won't  hold 
m  quart ;  bat  I II  bring  it  before  the 
Houae  one  of  Iheae  daya." 

That  he  kept  hii  word  in  thii  reipect, 
a  molion  on  ine  booki  of  the  hoDorabIa 
house  will  bear  me  witoeaa. 

"  la  thia  it  ?*  aaid  he,  tumingr  towardi 
a  farmer-like  old  man,  who  had  put 
aotne  qnettion  to  him  acrnai  the  table, 
"ia  it  the  apple-pie  you'll  have 7^ 

"  Many  thank)  to  your  hoaor — I'd 
fike  it  IT  it  waa  wholeaome." 

"And  why  thoulda't  it  be  whole- 
aome T'  raid  Sir  Harry, 

"  Troth,  then,  myself  doM  not  know  i 
but  my  father,  1  heerd  tell,  died  of  an 
appte-plexy,  and  I'm  afeerd  of  it." 

I  at  length  found  Coniidine,  and 
lanmed  that  at  a  very  good  aceount 
of  Bodkin  had  arrived,  there  was  no 
TeatOQ  why  1  should  not  proceed  to 
the  huilinga ;  but  I  was  secretly  chaiged 
not  to  take  any  promioeat  part  in  ibe 
day's  proceeding*.  My  uncle  I  only 
aaw  for  an  instant — he  begged  me  to 
be  careful,  avoid  all  scrapes,  and  not 
19  quit  Considine.  It  waa  past  ten 
o^lock  when  our  formidable  procession 

Sunder  way,  and  headed  towards 
town  of  Galway.  The  road  was 
lor  mile<i  crowded  with  our  followers  ; 
banners  flying  and  music  playing,  we 
preaented  something  of  the  spectacle 
of  a  very  ragged  army  on  its  march. 
At  every  cross-road  a  moontain-palh 
reinforcement  awaited  us,  and,  as  we 
wended  along,  our  numbers  were  mo- 
mentarily Increasing  ;  here  and  there 
along  the  line,  some  energetic  and 
not  OTcr-aober  adherent  was  rifling 
bis  auditory  with  a  speech  in  laudation 
of  the  O'Malleyp,  since  the  days  of 
HoMa  i  and  more  than  one  priest  was 
heard  threatening  the  terrora  of  bis 
church  in  aid  of  a  cause  to  whose 


Toonded  by  a  group  of  choice  spirit*, 
recoonted  the  various  happy  invention* 
hj  which  he  had  on  diven  oecasiMS, 
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anbslituted  a  penonal  qaarrel  fbr  a  cod* 
test  i  Boyle  alio  contributed  his  share 
of  election  anecdote,  and  one  incident 
he  related,  which,  I  remember,  amiiaed 
me  much  at  the  time. 

"Do  you  Tcmember  Billy  Calvert 
that  came  down  to  contest  Kilkenny  7* 
inquired  Sir  Harry, 

"What I  ever  forget  him?*  said 
Considine,  "wiih  his  well-powdered 
wig,  and  hia  heiaiana.  There  never 
was  his  equal  for  lace  ruffles  nor  rings," 

"You  never  heard,  maybe,  how  ha 
lost  the  election  f* 

"  He  resigned,  I  believe,  or  Boms' 
thing  of  that  sort." 

"No,  no,"  said  another,  "he  never 
came  forward  at  all ;  there's  some 
secret  in  it,  for  Tom  Butler  waa 
elected  without  a  contest." 

"  Jack,  ni  tell  you  how  it  happened 
— I  was  on  my  way  up  from  Cork, 
having  Eioished  my  own  bnsineast  and 
just  carried  the  day,  not  without  a 
push  for  it ;  when  we  reached— <Lady 
Mary  was  with  me) — when  we  reached 
Kilkenny,  the  night  before  the  election. 
I  was  not  leu  minutes  in  town  till 
Butter  heard  of  it,  and  sent  off  eipresa 
to  see  me;  I  wa*  at  my  dinner  when 
the  messenger  came,  and  promised  to 
go  over  when  I'd  done  :  but  faith  Tom 
didn't  wait,  but  came  rushing  up  staira 
himself,  and  dashed  into  the  room  in 
the  greatest  hurry. 

" '  Harry,'  aays  he,  '  I'm  done  for ; 
the  corporation  of  free  smiths,  that  were 
always  above  bribery,  having  voted  for 
myself  and  my  father  before,  fur  four 
pound  ten  a  man,  won't  come  forward 
under  sii  guineas  and  whiskey.  Calvert 
has  the  money — ihey  know  it.  The 
devil  a  farthing  we   have,   and   we've 


"  On  he  went,  giving  me  a  moat 
diaastrous  picture  of  his  caosa,  and 
concluded  by  asking  if  I  could  suggest 
any  thing  under  the  circumstances. 

" '  You  couldn't  get  a  decent  mob 
and  clear  the  i^olt?* 

"'  I  am  afraid  not,'  said  he,  despond- 
ingly. 

"Then  I  dont  aee  what'*  to  be 
done :  if  you  can't  pick  a  Sght  whk 
himself — will  he  go  out?* 

"Lord  knows;  they  say  he's  *o 
afraid  of  that,  that  it  na*  prevented 
him  coning  down  till  the  very  day  j 
bat  he  ia  uiivcd  nov)  be  etmc  in 
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the  eTening,  ud  ii  ftoppiug  at  WaUh'i, 
in  I^rick-atreel.' 

"'Then  111  wawhat  can  be  done,' 
■aid  1. 

■■  ■  U  that  Calvert,  the  little  man  that 
bloaliM  when  the  Ladv  Lieutenant 
■peaks  to  him  ?'  aaid  Laiij  Mary. 

—  The  Yerjman.' 

" '  Would  it  be  of  any  D«e  t<*  jaa  if 
he  coald  not  come  on  the  htutinga  to- 
morrow T  Mid  the  ^aia. 

""Twould  gain  us  the  day— hair 
the  voten  don^  believe  he'>  here  nt 
all,  and  hii  cbier  a^nt  cheated  all  the 
people  at  the  la«t  election ;  anil  if 
Calveit  dido't  appear,  he  wooldn't  have 
ten  vote*  to  reguter.  But  whj  do  jon 
■*k?' 

-•  Why,  that  ifyoa  Hke,  I'll  bet  you 
a  pair  of  diamond  ear-ring*  he  shan't 

" '  Done,'  said  Batler, '  and  1  promiis 
a  necklace  into  the  bargain  ir  jou  vin. 
But  I'm  afrud  you're  only  quizzing 
me.' 

"'  Here's  my  hand  on  it,'  Mid  she  ; 
'and  now  let'i  talk  of  lomethinfc  else.' 

"  As  Lady  Boyle  never  aiked  my 
aisiitance,  and  ai  I  knew  ihe  was  very 
well  able  to  perform  whatever  ilie 
nndertook,  you  may  be  sure  I  g^vo 
mvseU  very  little  trouble  al>out  the 
wnole  affair  ;  and  when  ihey  came,  I 
weot  off  to  breaklast  wilh  Tom's  rom- 
nittee,  not  knowing  anything  that  wot 
to  be  done. 

"Calvert  bad  given  order*  that  be 
wai  to  be  called  at  eight  o'clock  ;  and 
■o,  a  few  minnte*  before  that  time,  a 
geutleknockcame  to  the  door.  'Come 
in,'  said  he,  thinking  it  was  the  waiter, 
and  covering  hinHelf  up  in  the  clothe*, 
for  he  was  the  most  oai' 


"  The  door  opeued,  and  what  traa 
bil  horror  to  lind,  that  a  lady  entered 
In  her  dressing-gown,  her  hair  on  her 
shoulders,  very  much  tossed  and  di- 
shevelled. The  moment  she  came  in 
she  closed  the  door  and  locked  il.  und 
then  sal  leisurely  down  upon  a  chair. 

"Billy's  teeth  chattered,  and  hi* 
limbi  trembled,  for  this  was  an  ad- 
venture of  a  very  novel  kind  for  him. 
At  last  he  took  courage  to  ipeak — *  I 
.  am  afraid,  madam,'  said  he,  'that  you 
•re  nnder  some  unhappy  mistake,  and 
that  you  auppoae  Ihii  cbBmber  ii ' 

•"Mr.  Calvert's,'  said  the  lady,  with 
■  solemn  voice,  ■  i«  it  not '(' 

"  ■  Tea,  madam,  1  am  that  perron.* 

••Thank  God,'  said  the  lady,  with 


a  very  impressive  tone,  'here  I  am 

**  Billy  grew  very  mnch  pnalcd  at 
these  words,  but  honing  that  by  bi* 
sileneo  tlie  lady  would  proceed  to  some 
eiplanation,  he  said  no  more.  She, 
however,  seemed  to  think  that  aoth:^ 
further  was  Deceaiary,  and  sat  atill 
and  roolionlesi,  with  lier  hands  before 
ber,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  Billy. 

" '  You  seem  to  foiget  me,  air,'  said 
she,  with  a  faint  smile. 

■"  I  do,  indeed,  madam  ;  the  half 
light,  the  novelty  of  your  CMtuoic,  and 
the  strangeness  of  the  circnmatanec 
alti^ether,  must  plead  for  mc,  if  I 
appear  rude  enougD.' 

■"  I  am  Lady  Mary  Boyle,'  aud  she. 

■"  I  do  remember  you,  madun.     Bnt 

" '  Yes,  yes,  I  know  what  yon  would 
ask;  yon  would  say,  why  are  you  here? 
—how  comes  it  iQat  you  have  ao  bx 
outstepped  the  propriety  of  which  yon 
whole  life  is  nn  example,  that  done 
at  such  a  time,  you  appear  in  tba 
chamber  of  a  man  whose  character  for 
gallantry ' 

" '  Oh !  indeed,  indeed,  tny  lady, 
nothing  of  the  kind,' 

"'Ah,  a!«*I  how  poor  defenceleas 
women  learn  too  late  ;  how  constantly 
associated  is  the  retiring  modeaty 
which  denies,  witli  the  pleasing  powers 
which  ensure*  succes* ' 

"  Here  she  sobbed,  Billy  binahed,  and 
the  clock  struck  nine. 

"'  May  I,  then,  bi^,  madam ' 

*"  Yei,  yes,  yon  shall  hear  it  all ;  hot 
my  poor  scattered  fiicalties  will  not  be 
Ihe  clearer  by  your  horrving  me  ;  yon 
know,  perhaps,' coDtinoed  she,  'that  my 


it  is  now  eighteen  yean  since,  that 
I  yoiinjr,  unsuspecting,  fond  creature, 
eaced  in  all  the  care  and  fondness  of 


keeping.  1  am  that  unhappy  person — 
theothcf — that  monsterin  human  guise, 
that  smiled  but  to  betray,  that  wan  bnt 
to  ruin  and  destroy — is  he  whom  yoa 
know  as  Sir  Harry  Boyle.' 

"  Here  she  sobbed  for  some  minntes, 
wiped  her  eyes,  and  resumed  her  narra- 
tive, beginning  at  the  period  of  ber 
marriage — detailed  a  number  of  cireum- 
■lancet,  in  which  poor  Calvert,  in  all 
his  Boiietv  to  come  an  find  at  mat- 
ters, coula  never  perceive  bore  opon 
the  question  in  any  way  ;  but  a*  abc 
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recounted  them  all  with  great  force 
and  prfcision,  entreating'  hioi  to  bear 

•he  abould  recur  by-and-b]',  hi*  atten- 
tiOD  was  kept  on  the  itretch,  and  it 
«u  only  when  the  clock  (truck  ten, 
that  he  wai  fully  aware  how  hi*  morn. 
ing  Wat  paMiDgf,  and  what  lurmuet 
b>*  absence  might  origioate. 

*"  Majr  I  interrupt  ;ou  fur  a  mo- 
nml,  dear  madam  i — was  it  nine  or 
ten  o'clock  which  struck  last  T 

"••  How  should  I  know?'  said  she, 
frantically.  '  What  are  hoon  and 
minute*  to  her  who  has  passed  lung 
years  of  misery  T 

"'  Very  true,  very  true,'  replied  he, 
timidly,  and  rather  fearing  for  the 
intellects  of  his  fait' companion. 

"She   continued The  narratiTe, 

howcTer,  so  far  lirom  becoming  clearer, 
new  gradually  more  confuied  and 
—'—"•-  i   and  a*  frequent  references 


Tious  statement,  CalTcrt  t 

once  rebuked  for  forgetiulneM  and  in- 

atteution,  where,  in  reality,  nothing  less 

than  short-hand  could  hare  borne  him 

tbrouffh. 

■"Wat  it  in  ninety-three,  1  said 
tbat  Sir  Harry  led  me  at  Tuom  V 

"  *  Upon  my  life,  madam,  I  am  afraid 
to  aver ;  but  it  strikes  me—' 

"'Gracious  powers!  and  this  is  he 
whom  1  fondly  trusted  to  make  the 
depository  of  my  woes— cruel,  cruel 

"  Here  she  sobbed  considerably  for 
■everol  minutes,  and  spoke  noL 

"  fi.  loud  cheer  of  '  Butler  for  ever,' 
from  the  mob  without,  now  burst  upon 
their  heariur,  and  recalled  pour  Calvert 
at  once  to  the  thought,  that  the  hours 
were  speeding  Aut,  and  no  prospect 
of  the  everlasting  tale  coming  to  en 

•"  I  am  deeply,  most  deeply  grieved, 
my  dear  madam,'  said  the  little  man, 
siltinir  np  in  a  pyramid  of  blankets, 
'  but  hours,  minutes,  are  most  precious 
to  me  this  morning.  1  am  about  to 
be  proposed  as  member  for  Kilkenny.' 

"  Ai  these  words,  the  lady  sintlgbt- 
ened  her  figure  out,  thri^w  her  arms 
at  either  slile,  and  bunt  intu  a  fit  of 
laughter,  which  noor  Calvert  knew  at 
once  to  be  hysterics.  Here  was  a  pretty 
Mtuution:  the  bell-rope  lay  aguinst  iha 
opposite  wall,  and,  even  if  it  did  not, 
would  he  be  exactly  warrauted  in 
pulling  it. 

"  ■  Uay  the  deril  and  all  bia  aogeti 


take  Sir  Harry  Boyle,  and  his  whole 
connection,  to    the    filih  generation,' 
was  his  sincere  prayer,  as  he  sat  like 
a  Cliinese  juggler  under  his  canopy, 
"  At    length  the    violence   of    the 

Carosysm  seemed  to  subside — the  sobs 
Ecame  less  frequent — the  kicking  less 
forcible,  and  the  Udy's  eyes  closed, 
and  she-appeared  to  have  fallen  asleep. 

"'Now  is  the  moment,'  said  Billy, 
'if  I  could  only  get  as  far  as  my 
dresiing-gowD.' 

"  So  saying,  he  worked  himself  down 
noiselessly  to  the  foot  of  his  bed,  looked 
fixedly  at  the  fallen  lids  of  the  sleeping 
lady,  and  essayed  one  leg  from  the 
blanket*. 

"'Now  or  never,'  said  he,  pushing 
aside  the  curtain,  and  ptepaiing  for  a 

"  One  more  look  he  cast  at  hi* 
companion,  and  then  leaped  forth; 
but  just  as  be  lit  upon  the  floor,  she 
again  aroused  herself,  screaming  ^ith 
horror.  Billy  fell  upon  the  bed,  and, 
rolling  himseuin  the  bed-clothes,  vowed 
never  to  rise  again  till  she  was  out  of 
the  visible  horizon. 

•"What  is  all  this?  what  do  you 
mean,  sir'?'  said  the  lady,  reddening 
with  indignation. 

*"  Nothing,  upon  my  soul,  madam- 
it  was  only  my  dressing-gown  1' 

"'Your  dressing^own r  said  she, 
with  an  emphasis  wonhy  of  Siddons  : 
'  a  likely  story  for  Sir  Harry  to  believe, 
sir  ;  fie,  fie,  sir.' 

"  This  last  allusion  seemed  a  settler, 
for  the  luckless  Calvert  heaved  a  pro- 
found sisb,  aud  sunk  down  as  if  alt 
hope  had  left  him.  '  Butler  for  ever !' 
roared  the  mob;  'Calvert  for  ever!' 
cried  a  boy's  voice  from  without. — 
'  Three  groans  for  the  runaway.''  an- 
swered this  announcement,  and  a  very 
tender  inquiry  of  '  Where  is  he  ?'  was 
raised  by  some  hundred  mouths. 

" '  Madam,'  said  the  almost  frantic 
listener — '  madam,  I  must  get  up  ;  I 
must  dress— I  beg  of  you  to  permit 

"■I  have  nothing  to  refuse,  sir, 
Alas  !  disdain  has  long  been  my  only 
portion.     Get  up  if  you  will.' 

"'Bui,'  said  tbe astonished  man,  who 
was  well  nigh  deranged  at  the  coolness 
of  this  reply,  '  but  huw  am  1  to  do  so, 
if  you  sit  there  '(' 

"■Sorry  for  any  ineonTeaience  I 
may  cause  you ;  but  in  the  crowded 
state  of  Ihe  hotel,  1  hope  you  te« 
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the  inproprietr  of  mj  miking  ibont 
tbe  puMgM  in  thii  coftuine.' 

"'Apd,  great  God  I  madBin,  why  did 
you  come  out  in  it  T 

"  A  cheer  Trom  the  nob  prevented 
her  reply  beii^  audible.  One  o'clock 
tolled  out  (rom  the  great  bell  of  the 
cathedral. 

"  *  There'*  one  o'clock,  u  1  IWe.' 

" '  I  bemrd  it,'  laid  the  lady. 

"  *  The  ahotit*  are  increiiing.  What 
U  th&t  I  hear  ?  BntUr  ii  in.  Oradou* 
meroy  I  ii  the  election  oTer  T 


Pb, 


■"Indeed,  it  would  appear  lO,  iba 
■nob  are  chairing  Mr,  Butler.'  [A 
deafeuing  ahout  burst  froiD  the  street.] 
'  Perhap*  you'd  like  to  ace  the  foil, 
ao  ['II  not  detain  yon  aoy  loD|teT.     So 

Eood-by,  Mr.  CaUerti  and,  aa  your 
realiraat  will  be  cold,  in  ell  likelihood, 
cone  down  to  No.  4,  for  Sir  Harry '■ 
a  lata  man,  and  will  be  glad  to  Ma 


CUAPTBK   Xlt— J 

Al  thut  we  lightened  the  road  with 
ohatting,  the  increailng  eoocoarie  of 
people,  and  the  greater  throng  of  car- 
riage* that  filled  the  road,  announced 
that  we  had  nearly  reached  our  de»- 
ti  nation. 

"  Coniidine,"  said  my  uncle,  ridiog 
up  to  where  we  were,  '  1  have  juat 
^t  afew  line*  from  Daftrn.  It  teem* 
"to  come  in  i 
ipect,  and 

if  lo,  more  than  half  of  that  barooy  i* 
lott  to  our  opponent" 

"  Then  he  hai  no  cbaoco  whatever  ?* 

"  He  never  had,  in  my  opinion,"  (aid 
Sir  Harrr. 

"  We'll  iee  fooo,"  aaid  my  uncle, 
cheerfully,  and  rode  lo  the  poit 

The  remiindoT  of  the  way  waa  occu- 

Cied  in  diicu*Biiig  the  vaiioua  poui- 
ilitiet  of  the  election,  in  which  1  waa 
rejoiced    to    find    that    defeat    never 

In  the  goodly  day*  1  apeak  of,  a 
county  contest  wa*  a  very  different 
thinii  indeed,  from  the  tame  and  in- 
lipid  farce  that  now  pane*  under  that 
name  ;  where  a  briefleu  b»rriiter,  bul- 
lied by  both  aidei,  lii*  a*  atgeitor — a 
few  drunken  voter* — a  radical  0'Coo< 
BcUite  grocer — a  demagogue  prieit — ■ 
deputy  grand  purple  lomclhing  from 
the  'Trinity  College  lodge,  with  lome 
half  doien  follower*,  shouting  "  To  the 
devil  with  Ped,"  or  "  Down  with 
Den*,"  form  the  whole  txirpi  de  ballet. 
No,  no :  in  the  times  I  refer  lo,  Ihe 
voter*  were  some  thouiands  in  number, 
■nd  the  adverse  parlies  look  the  field, 
far  less  dependent  for  luccess  upon 
previoui  pledge  or  promise  made 
tbem.  than  upon  the  actual  itretagem 
of  the  day.  Each  went  forth  like  s 
geoeiil  to  battle,  surrounded  by 
t  uimetoui  ud  weU^hoHn  Mtft— 


one  psrty  of  friend*,  acting  aa  cos- 
missariat,  attended  to  the  viettMlHaf 
of  the  voters,  that  they  obtained  a 
due,  or,  rather,  undue  allowanee  of 
liquor,  and  came  properly  drunk  lo 
the  poll — olhera,  again,  broke  iota 
■kirmiihing  partie*,  and  *catt0T«d  over 
the  couotry^ut  off  the  enemy**  t»^ 
pile* — breaking  down  their  pait.chBi*e« 
— upsetting  their  j*untiDg>car* — Meal- 
ing their  poU-bookl,  and  kidoappinf 
their  agents.  Then  there  were  aeeret 
•ervice  people,  bribing  the  enemv  and 
enticing  them  to  deaertj  and,  lutly, 
there  wa*  a  specie*  of  "  *apper-and- 
miner"  force,  who  invented  falae  doea- 
menls,  denied  the  identity  of  the  oppo- 
rile   party's   people,   aod,   when    hard 

Eushed,  provided  persona,  who  look 
ribea  from  the  enemy,  and  gave  evU 
dence  aOerward*  on  a  petition.  Amid 
all  these  encounter*  of  wit  and  inge- 
nuity, the  personal  friend*  of  the  catt- 
didale  formed  a  specie*  of  rifle  brigade, 
picking  out  the  enemy's  officers,  and 
doing  *ore  damage  lo  their  tactics,  by 
ehooting  a  proposer,  or  wonnding  ■ 
*econdeT — a  considerable  panion  of 
every  leading  agent'*  fee  bring  in- 
tended ai  compenfalion  for  tke  dueb 
he  might,could,  would,  should,  or  ought 
to  (ii[bt  during  the  election.  Such,  in 
brief,  was  a  cooieat  in  the  olden  time  : 
and  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration, 
that  it  usually  lasted  u  fortnight  or 
three  weeks — that  a  considerable  mili- 
tary force  was  always  engaged,  (for 
onr  Irish  law  permits  ihia,}  and  which, 
when  nothing  presalng  was  doing,  was 
regularly  assailed  by  both  parties— 
that  far  more  dependence  wa*  placed 


1  bludgeon  than  a  pistol — and  that 
1  who  registered  a  vote  witboat 


a  cracked  pate,  was  regarded  ■ 
of  uUinl  pheuDenoB— 
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idea  mif  be  formed  how  much  luch 

■  icene  muit  hare  contributed  to  the 
peace  of  the  county,  and  the  happineu 
tnd  velfore  of  all  concerned  in  it. 

As  we  rode  alon^,  a  loud  cheer  From 

■  nail  that  na  parallel  to  the  one  we 
were  punuins  attracted  our  attenlion, 
ind  ire  perceived  that  the  cortege  or 
the  opposite  part;  was  hastening  on  to 
the  liutlings.  1  coutd  distioguiah  the 
Blakei'  sirli  on  horseback,  among  at 
erowtl  of  ofRcert  Id  undreBS.  and  saw 
something  like  a  bonnet  in  the  carriage 
and  four  which  headed  the  procession, 
which  [judged  to  be  that  oFSIr  George 
Doihwood.  My  heart  beat  alronaly 
is  I  strained  my  eyes  to  see  if  Miss 
DsshiroDd  were  there  i  but  I  could 
tuA  discern  her,  and  it  was  wlih  a  sense 
of  relieF  that  1  reflected  on  the  pos- 
libility  of  our  not  nicetin;^,  under  cir- 
cumstances when  our  feelings  and  in- 
terests were  so  completely  opposed. 
While  I  was  engaged  ia  making  this 
lurtey,  I  had  accidentally  dropped 
hehiad  my  companions — my  eyes  were 
Brmly  6xeil  upon  that  carriage,  and 
in  the  faint  hope  that  it  contained 
the  object  of  all  my  wishes,  I  forgot 
tiery  thing  else.  At  length  the  cortege 
eniered  the  town,  and,  passing  beneath 
a  heavy  stone  gateway,  was  lost  to  my 
view.  I  was  still  lost  in  reverie,  when 
ID  under  a^ent  of  mv  uncle  rode  up. 

-Oht  Master  Charles,"  said  he, 
"what's  to  be  doneT  They've  fo^ 
gotten  Mr.  Holmes  at  WoodTord,  and 
*e  haven't  ■  carriage,  chaise,  or  even 
I  car  left,  to  send  for  him.' 

"Have  jou  told  Mr.  ConsidlueP* 
Itiquired  1. 

"  And  sure  you  know  yourtelf  how 
Kitle  Mr.  Considine  thinks  of  a  lawyer 
— Ut's  small  comfort  he'd  give  me  if  [ 
went  to  tell  him — if  It  was  a  case  of 
pistols  or  a  bullet-mould,  he'd  ride  back 
tbe  whole  way  himself  for  them." 

■  Try  Sir  Harry  Boyle,  then." 

■  He's  making  a  speech  this  minute 
before  the  court-house." 

This  had  sufficed  to  show  me  how 
hx  behind  my  companions  1  had  been 
loitering,  when  a  cheer  from  the  dis- 
tui  road  again  turned  my  eyes  in  that 
direction  ;  it  was  the  Daihwood  car- 
riage returning  after  leaving  Sir  George 
at  the  hustings.  The  head  oF  the 
htitska,  before  thrown  open,  was  now 
closed,  and  I  could  not  make  ont  If  any 
one  were  inside. 

"  Detll  ft  doubt  of  It,"  said  the  agent. 
Hi  uuirei  to  Md»  qaeition  of  a  (uaa 


who  rode  beside  him,  "  will  toil  stand 
tome?" 

■■  Troth,  to  be  sure  I  will." 

"  Here  goes,  then,*  said  he,' gathering 
up  hit  reins,  and  turning  hia  horse 
towards    the   Fence   at  the    road-side, 


"  follow  tl 


The  order  was  well  obeyed,  fbr,  when 
he  had  cleared  the  ditch,  a  dozen  stout 
Country  fellows,  well  mounted,  were" 
beside  htm.  Away  they  went  at  a 
hunting  pace,  taking  every  leap  before 
them,  and  heading  towards  the  road 
before  us. 

Without  thioking  Further  oF  the  itiat- 
ter,  I  was  laughing  at  the  droll  effect 
the  line  of  Trize  coats  presented  U 
they  rode,  side  by  side,  over  the  stone 
walls,  when  an  observation  near  me 
aroused  my  attention. 

"  Ah,  then,  av  they  know  any  thing 
oF  Jim  Fliiucane,  they'll  give  it  up 
peaceablv;  it's  little  he'd  think  of 
taking  t^e  coach  from  under  the  judge 
himself." 

"  Whatare  they  about,  boys?"  said  I. 

"  Goin'  to  take  the  chaise  and  four 
forninst  ye,  yer  honor.'  said  the  man. 

I  waited  not  to  he^r  mare,  but  darting 
spurs  into  my  horse's  sides,  cleared  the 
Fence  in  one  bound.  My  horse,  a  strong 
knit  half-bred,  was  as  Fast  as  a  racer 
for  a  short  distance,  so  that  when  the 
agent  and  his  party  had  come  up  with 
the  carriage,  I  was  only  a  Few  hundred 
yards  behind.  1  shouted  out  with  all 
tny  might,  but  they  either  heard  not 
or  heeded  nut,  for  surcely  was  the 
first  man  over  the  fence  into  the  road, 
when  the  postillloo  on  the  leader  was 
felled  to  the  ground,  and  his  place 
supplied  by  his  slayer  >  the  boy  on  the 
wheeler  shared  the  same  fate,  and  in 
an  instant,  so  well  managed  was  the 
attack,  the  carriage  was  in  possession 
of  the  assailants.  Four  stout  felloM 
bad  climbed  into  the  boi  and  the 
rumble,  and  sis  others  were  climbing 
to  the  inlerloT,  regardless  oF  the  aid 
of  steps.  By  this  time  the  Dashwoud 
party  had  got  the  alarm,  and  returned 
in  full  force— not,  however,  belbre  the 
other  had  laid  whip  to  the  horsel,  and 
set  out  in  Full  gallop  ;  and  now  com- 
menced the  most  terrific  race  I  ever 
witnessed. 

The  four  carriage  horses,  which 
were  the  property  oF  Sir  George; 
were  English  thoroughbreds,  of  great 
value,  and  totally  unaccustomed  to  the 
treatment  they  now  experienced — and 
dubcd  fotirud  at  a  pace  Uint  thieafr- 
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ened  annihilation  to  the  carri^e  at 
ever/  bound.  The  pursuen,  though 
well  moanied,  were  tpeedily  dlstancMl, 
but  followed  at  a  pace  that  In  the  end 
waa  certain  to  overtake  the  carriage. 
Ai  for  mvBeir,  I  rode  on  be«iJe  tlie 
road,  at  tne  full  ipeed  of  mj  bone, 
•houting',  caning,  imploring,  execrating'. 
ud  beaeeching  bj  turns,  but  all  in  vain 
— the  yella  and  ihouti  of  the  pursuers 
and  pursued  dcowncd  all  olher  sounds, 
eiuept  when  the  thundering  crash  of 
the horaes'feetraseaboreall.  Theroad, 
like  most  western  Irish  roads  early  in 
the  prctenlcentury.lay  St rught  as  an  ar- 
row for  miles,  regardless  ofevery  oppos- 
ing barrier ;  and  in  the  instance  in  ques- 
tion crotied  a  mountain  at  its  very  high- 
est point.  Towards  this  pinnacle  ihe 
paee  had  been  tremendous  ;  but  owing 
to  the  higher  breeding  of  the  cattle,  the 
carriage  pertj  had  still  the  advance, 
and  when  the/  reached  the  top,  they 
proclaimed  the  victory  by  a  cneer  of 
triumph  and  derision.  The  carriage 
disappeared  beneath  the  crest  of  the 
mountain,  and  the  pursuers  halted,  as 
if  disposed  to  relinquish  the  chase. 

"  Come  on,  boys.  Nexer  give  up," 
cried  I,  springing  over  into  the  road, 
and  beading  Ihe  parly  to  which,  by 
every  right,  t  was  opposed. 

It  was  no  time  for  deliberation,  and 
tbey  followed  me  with  a  hcaily  cheer, 
that   convinced 
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mountaio  top,  and  beheld  the  carriage 
half  way  down  beneath  us,  still  gallop- 
ing at  full  stretch. 

"  We  have  them  now,"  said  a  voice 
behind  me  ;  "iheyll  never  turn  Lurra 
bridge,  if  we  only  press  on." 

The  speaker  was  right.  The  road  at 
the  mouDtulo-foot  turned  at  a  perfect 
right  angle,  and  then  crossed  lofi^, 
one-arched  bridge,  over  a  mountain 
torrent  that  ran  deep  and  boisterously 
beneath.  On  we  weni,  gaining  at 
every  stride,  for  ihe  fellows  who  rode 
postillion  well  knew  what  was  before 
them,  and  slackened  their  pace  to 
secure  a  safe  turning.  A  yell  of  vic- 
tory rose  from  the  pursuers,  but  was 
Bniwercd  by  the  others  wi[h  a  cheer  of 
defiance.  The  space  was  now  scarce 
two  hundred  yards  belMeen  us,  when 


the  bead  of  the  britdca  was  flnng  down, 
and  a  figure  that  I  at  once  reoogniaed 
as  the  redoubted  Tim  Pinacane,  one 
of  the  boldest  and  most  reckleas  fellow* 
in  the  country,  was  seen  standing  on 
the  seat,  balding — gracioas  heaven*  I 
it  was  true — holding  in  his  arnu  the 
apparently  lifeless  figure  of  Misi  Daiii- 

"  Hold  in,'  shouted  the  ruffian,  with 
B  voice  that  rose  hieh  above  all  the 
other  sounds.  "  Hold  in,  or,  by  the 
Eternal,  I'll  throw  her,  body  and  bone*, 
into  the  Lurra  gash,"  for  such  was  the 
torrent  called,  that  boiled  aad  foBined 
a  few  yards  before  us. 

He  had  by  this  timegot  firmly  planted 
on  the  hind-scat,  and  held  the  drooping 
form  on  one  arm,  with  all  the  eaae  ofa 
giant's  grasp. 

■■  For  the  love  of  God,"  sud  I,  ■■  pull 
up.  I  know  him  well — he'll  do  it  to  a 
certainty  if  you  press  on." 

"  And  we  know  you  too,"  aaid  a 
ruffianly  fellow,  with  a  dark  whisker 
meeting  beneath  his  chin,  "and  have 
some  scores  to  settle  ere  we  part         ' 

But  I  heard  no  more.  With  one 
tremendous  effort  I  dashed  my  bone 
forward.  The  carriage  tamed  the 
angle  of  the  road — for  an  iiutant  was 
out  of  sight — analher  moment  I  waa 
behind  it. 

*'  Stop,"  I  shouted,  with  a  last  effort, 
but  in  vain.  The  horses,  maddened 
and  Infiiriated,  sprang  forward,  and, 
heedless  of  all  efforts  to  turn  them,  the 
leaders  sprang  over  the  low  parapet 
of  the  bridge,  and  hanging  for  a  second 
by  the  traces,  fell  with  a  cntsh  ioto 
tne  swollen  torrent  beneath. — By  this 
time  I  was  beside  the  carriage.— ^Finn- 
cane  hnd  now  clambered  to  the  box, 
and,  regardless  of  the  death  and  mia 
around,  bent  upon  bis  murderous  ob- 
ject, he  lifled  the  light  and  girlish  form 
above  his  bead,  bent  backwards,  as  if 
to  give  greater  impulse  to  hii  effort, 
when,  twining  my  lash  around  my  wrirt, 
I  levelled  my  neavy  and  loaded  hunting- 
whip  at  his  head  ;  the  weighted  ball  of 
lead  struck  him  exactly  beneath  hia  bat; 
he  staggered,  his  hands  relaxed,  and  be 
fell  lifeless  to  the  Rrouiid.  The  aame 
iiisUut  1  was  felled  to  ihe  eartb  by  a 
blow  from  behind,  and  saw  oo  more. 
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Nbarlt    three   weeks    followed    the      was  restored  to  consciousnen.     The 
event  I  bavc  just  narrated  ere  I  again      blow  by  which  I  was  felled,  &om  what 
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hand  coming'  it  wu  neTer  after  <!!■• 
covered,  had  brought  on  coiicusiion 
of  the  biaJD,  and  for  several  daji  dij' 
life  vrsM  despaired  of. .  Ai  by  slow 
■teps  I  advanced  towards  recovery, 
I  learned  from  Conaidioe  ibat  Miu 
Dasliwoocl,  wboie  life  was  aaved  by 
my  interfereDce,  bad  teitlRed,  in  the 
wannest  manner,  her  gratitude,  and 
that  Sir  George  had,  up  to  the  period 
of  hii  leaving  the  country,  never  omilted 
a  aingle  day  to  ride  over  and  inquire 

"  You  know,  of  cour*e,'  laid  the 
Count,  iuppotiog  inch  newt  wa*  the 
most  likely  to  Interett  me,  "you  know 
we  beat  tbem.'' 

"  No  1  Pray  tell  me  all.  They've 
not  let  me  hear  any  thing  hitherto. 

"  One  day  finished  the  whole  affair ; 
we  polled  man  for  man  till  past  two 
o'clock,  when  our  fellowi  lost  all 'pa- 
tience, and  beat  their  tallies  out  of 
the  town.  The  police  came  up,  but 
tbey  beat  the  police  t  then  they  got 
toldiera,  but,  begad,  they  were  too 
■troug  for  them  too.  Sir  George  wit- 
seMed  it  all,  and  knowing,  besides, 
how  little  chance  he  had  of  success, 
he  deemed  it  best  to  give  in,  «o  that 
a  little  before  five  o'clock  he  resigned. 
1  must  say  no  man  could  behave  better ; 
he  came  across  ibe  hustings  and  shook 
hands  wiifa  Godfrey,  and,  as  the  news 
of  the  scrimmage  with  his  daughter 
had  juit  arrived,  said  that  be  was 
torry  bis  prospect  of  success  had  not 
been  greater,  that  In  resizniiig  he  might 
testify  how  deeply  he  fell  the  debt  the 
O'Malleys  had  laid  him  under." 

■■  And  my  uncle,  how  did  be  receive 
his  advances?" 

"  Like  his  own  honest  self,  grasped 
his  hand  firmly  ;  and  upon  my  soul,  1 
think  he  was  half  sorry  that  he  gained 
the  day.  Do  you  know  he  took  a 
mighty  fancy  to  that  blue-eyed  daughter 
of  the  old  General's.  Faith.  Charley, 
if  be  was  some  twenty  years  younger 

J  would  not  say  but >Come,  come, 

I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  your  feelings  i 
but  I  have  been  slaying  here  too  long, 
III  send  up  Mickey  to  sit  with  you  ; 
mind  and  don't  be  talking  too  much  to 
him." 

So  laying,  the  worthy  Count  left  the 
room,  full^  impressed  that  in  hinting 
at  the  possibility  of  my  uncle's  marrying 
again,  he  had  sud  something  to  ruffle 
my  temper. 

For  the  next  two  or  three  weeks 
my  life  wu  qu»  of  the  most  tiieiome 
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monotony.  Strict  injunctions  had  been 
given  by  the  doctors  to  avoid  eicitjiig 
me  ;  and,  consequently,  every  one  that 
came  in  walked  on  tip -toe,  spoke  in 
whispers,  and  left  me  iu  five  minutes. 
Reading  was  absolutely  forbidden  ;  and 
with  a  sombre  bair  light  to  sit  in,  and 
chicken  broth  to  support  nature,  I 
draped  out  as  dreary  an  existence  a* 
any  geutlemau  west  of  Athtone. 

Whenever  my  uncle  or  Considine 
were  not  in  the  room,  my  companion 
was  my  own  servant,  Michael,  or,  a« 
be  nas  better  known,  "  Mickey  Free." 
Now,  had  Mickey  been  left  to  his  own 
free  and  unrestricted^  devices,  the  lima 
would  not  have  hung  so  heavily,  fur 
among  Mike's  manifold  gilla,  be  was 
possessed  of  a  very  great  flow  of  gossip- 
ing conversation  :  he  knew  all  that  was 
doing  in  the  country,  and  never  was 
barren  in  his  information  wberever  his 
imagination  could  come  into  play. 
Mickey  was  the  best  hurler  in  the 
barony,  no  mean  performer  on  the 
violin,  could  dance  the  national  bolero 
of  "  Tatter  Jack  Walsh,"  in  a  way 
that  charmed  more  than  one  soft  heart 
beneath  a  red  wolsey  boddice,  and 
had  withal,  the  peculiar  free-and-easy, 
devil-may-care  kind  of  off-hand  Irish 
way  that  never  deserted  him  in  the 
midst  of  his  wiliest  and  roost  subtle 
moments,  giving  to  a  very  deep 
and  cunning  fellow  all  the  apparent 
frankness  and  openness  of  a  country 
lad. 

He  had  attached  himself  to  me  as 
a  kind  of  sportinjf  companion  ;  and, 
growing  daily  more  and  more  useful, 
hid  been  gradually  admitted  to  the 
honors  of  the  kitchen,  and  the  prero- 
gatives of  cast-clotbes,  without  ever 
having  been  actually  engaged  as  a  ser- 
vant ;  and  while  thus  no  warrant  offi- 
cer, in  fact,  as  he  discharged  all 
his  duties  well  and  punctually,  was 
rated  among  the  ship's  com  pa  ay— 
though  no  one  ever  could  sav  at 
what  precise  period  he  chaogea  bis 
caterpillar  existence,  and  became  the 
gay  butterfly,  that  in  cords  and  tops, 
a  (triped  vest,  and  a  most  knowing 
jerry  hat,  stalked  about  the  stable- 
yard,  and  bullied  the  hclpera.  Such 
was  Mike  ;  he  had  made  his  fortune, 
such  us  it  was,  and  bad  a  most  becoming 
pride  in  the  fact,  that  he  made  himseff 
indispensable  to  an  eaiublishment,  which 
before  he  entered  it,  never  knew  the 
want  of  him.  As  for  me,  he  was  every 
thing  to  me,    Mike  informed  me  what 
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hone  wu  wrong— whj  tbe  chnnut 
mare  couldn't  go  out  and  wfay  (he 
black  hone  cduld.  He  knew  the 
arrWal  of  a  new  co»ey  of  partridgei 
quicker  tban  the  JHonung  Pott  duel 
ol'  a  noble  familf  from  the  Continent, 
■nd  could  tell  their  whereabouts  twice 
■I  accuratelj.  But  his  lalenU  look  a 
wider  range  thin  Beld-aportg  afToTd, 
■nd  he  was  the  fulthfiil  chronicler  o\ 
effij  wake,  itatlon,  wedding,  or  chris- 
tening for  miles  round  i  and  ai  1  look 
Do  iroall  pleuure  In  those  very  national 
pastime!,  the  information  vm  of  great 
value  to  me.  To  conclude  this  brief 
sketch,  Mike  was  a  devout  Catholic. 
in  the  same  sense  that  he  was  entha- 
itasilc  about  any  thing — that  is,  he 
believfld  and  obeyed  eiactly  as  far 
u  suited  his  own  peculiar  notions  of 
comfort  and  hsppineai ;  beyond  that 
his  icepticism  stepped  in  and  saved 
him  from  inconvenience,  and  though 
be  might  have  been  somewhat  putiled 
lo  reduce  Ms  faith  to  a  rubric,  silll  It 
■nswered  hit  purnosa.  and  that  wu  all 
he  wanted.  Such,  In  short,  was  my 
valet,  Mickey  Free,  and  who.  had  not 
heavy  Injunctions  been  laid  on  him 
■a  to  silence  and  discretion,  would  well 
have  lightened  my  weary  hours. 

"  Ah,  then,  Miater  Charlei,"  said  he. 
with  a  hslf-BuppreBsed  yawn  at  the  long 
period  of  probation  his  tongue  had  beea 
undergoing  in  silence  i  "ah,  then,  but 
ye  were  mighty  near  it." 

"Near  what?"  aaid  I. 

■>  Faith,  then,  myself  doeint  well 
know  I  some  say  its  purgalhory,  but 
it's  hard  to  tell.'' 

"  t  ihoujrht  you  were  too  good  a 
Catholic  Mickey,  to  show  any  doubts 
on  the  matter." 

•■  Maybe  I  am — maybe  I  ain't,"  was 
the  cautious  reply. 

"  Wouldn't  Father  Roach  eiplain 
any  of  your  difficulties  for  you,  it  you 
went  over  to  him  T 

"  Fail,  it's  little  I'dmbd  bi*«plain- 
Inga." 

-And  why  not  f 

"  Easy  cnoi^h — if  yuu  ax  ould  Miles 
there  without,  what  does  he  be  doing 
with  all  the  powder  and  shot,  wouldn^ 
he  tell  you  he's  shooting  the  rooks, 
and  the  magpies,  and  some  other  var- 
mint) but  myself  knows  he  sells  it  lo 
Widow  Casey,  at  two  and  four  pence 
■  pound  i  so.  belikes.  Father  Roach 
may  b«  aboollng  away  at  the  poor 
■OQU  in  poigtthvTj,  llmt  all  thii  Hum 
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are  enjoying  the  bofth  oT  flne  livfa^  in 
heaven,  ye  underatand.* 

"  And  you  think  that's  the  way  of  it, 
Mickey  r 

"  Truth,  it's  likely.  Anyhow.  I  koo* 
it's  not  the  place  they  mate  it  out." 

"  Why,  how  do  you  mean  f 

-  Well,  then,  Til  tell  you,   ! 
Charles,  but  you  mutt  not  be  aayiw 
any  thing  about  it  afther,  for  I  don^ 
like  talk  about  these  kind  of  thliw*." 

Having  pledged  myself  to  the  («• 
quiiite  silence  and  secresy,  Mickey 
began— 

"  Maybe  yon  heard  tell  of  the  tny 
my  father,  rest  bis  soul  wherever  he 
is,  came  to  hii  end— well,  I  oeednl 
mind  particulars,  but,  in  short,  he  wis 
murdered  In  Ballinasloe  one  night, 
when  he  was  bsitia'  the  whole  (own 
with  a  blackthorn  stick  he  had  ;  more 
betoken,  a  piece  of  a  scythe  was  Btnck 
at  tbe  end  of  it  i  a  nate  weapon,  and 
one  he  was  mightv  partial  to  (  but 
these  murdering  tuieves,  tbe  cattle* 
dealers,  that  never  cared  for  ditertiiM 
of  any  kind,  fell  on  him,  and  broke  his 
skull. 

■  Well,  we  had  a  very  Bgreeable 
wake,  and  plenty  of  the  best  of  eveiT 
thing,  and  to  spare,  and  I  thought  it 
was  all  over  ;  but,  somehow,  though  I 
paid  Father  Hoach  fifteen  shillingi, 
■nd  made  him  mighty  drunk,  he  alwiiyi 
gave  me  a  black  look  wherever  I  met 
nim,  and  when  I  took  olF  my  hat,  he'd 
turn  away  his  head  displeased  like. 

" '  Murder  and  ages,'  say*  I,  '  what*l 
this  for  i'  but  as  I've  a  light  heart,  I 
bore  up,  and  didn't  tbink  more  aboot 
It.  One  day,  however.  I  wu  coming 
home  from  Athlune  market,  bj  myseff 
on  the  road,  when  Father  Roach  over- 
took me.     '  Dovil  a  one  o'  me  'III  take 


"*  Mickey,'  says  he—*  Mickey.' 

'■'Father,' says  I. 

"'Is  it  that  way  yoa  Mlute  yoor 
ckrgy,'  Myt  be, '  with  your  caubeea  Ofl 
your  head  V 

"  •  Fail,*  say*  1,  'it's  Kltte  yoa  alad 
whether  it's  an  or  aff,  for  you  never 
take  the  trouble  to  say  by  your  leave, 
or  damn  yuur  soul,  or  any  other  potlte- 

*■ '  You're  an  ungrateful  ereaiare,'tan 
he ;  '  and  if  you  only  koew  you'd  be 
trembling  la  you  iku  before  at,  tUi 
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C^cqater  Xlt-^tduy  Aw. 


*"I>e*Il  a  tremble,'  nn  I,  'after 
watkinf^  lix  milea  this  vray. 

"'  You're  9D  obitinate,  hard'hearted 
sinner,'  eajt  he,  'and  it's  do  uae  in 
telllnfc  you.' 

"  •  TelKng  me  what  f  lays  I,  for  I 
wa)  gectiag  curioui  to  make  out  wbat 
he  meant, 

"'Mickey,'  tayg  he,  changing  hi* 
voice,  and  pulling'  bin  head  down  close 
to  tne,  '  Mickey,  1  saw  your  father  last 
night.' 

" '  The  laiula  be  merdful  to  lu,'  laid 
I,  •  did  ye  r 

" '  I  did,'  iaid  be. 

"'  Teai^n-ase*,'  *ayi  I,  ■  did  he  tell 

Jon  what  he  dia  with  the  new  corduroys 
e  bought  in  the  lair  ?' 

" '  Ob,  then,  you  are  a  cowld-hearted 
creature,' lays  he, 'and  111  not  lose  time 
with  you  i'  with  that  he  was  going'  to 
ride  away,  when  I  took  hold  oT  the 
bridle — '  Father,  darling,'  aayi  I — '  God 
pardon  me,  but  them  breeches  Is  goin' 
between  me  an'  my  night's  rest—'  But 
tell  me  about  my  lather,' 

"'Oh I  he's  in  a  melancholy  state.' 

" '  Whereabouti  is  he  ?'  laya  I. 

"'In  purgatory,'  says  he;  'but  be 
won't  be  there  long.' 

" '  Well,'  *ays  1,  '  that's  a  comfort, 

"'  I  am  glad  yon  think  so,'  says 
be ;  ■  but  there's  more  of  the  other 
opinion.* 

•"  What's  that  r  says  I. 

"'That  hell's  worse.' 

"'Oh I  meila-mnrtber,'  says  I,  'is 
that  it  i" 

"'Aye.  that's  it." 

"  Well,  1  was  so  terriDed  and  fright- 
ened, I  said  nothing  for  some  time, 
but  trotted  along  beside  the  prieai's 

"'Father,'  says  I,  'how  long  will 
it  be  before  they  send  bim  where  you 
know  ?• 

"  '  It  will  not  be  long  now,'  savs  be, 
•for  they're  tired  entirely  with  him— 
tiiey'TC  no  peace  night  nor  day,'  says 
be  I  '  Mickey,  your  father  is  a  mighty 
bard  man.' 

■* '  True  for  you.  Father  Roach,'  said 
I  to  myself;  'ar  he  had  only  the  ould 
ftick  with  the  scythe  in  it,  I  wish  them 
joy  of  his  company.' 

" '  Mickey,'  says  he,  '  I  lee  you're 
grieved,  and  I  dun't  wonder,  sore  it's 
a  great  disgrace  to  a  decent  family.' 

«•  Troth,  it  is,'  says  I,  'but  my  bther 
always  liked  low  company.  Could 
AothiDg  be  doM  for  bim  bow,  Father 


Roach,'  says  t,  looklngup  In  the  prtett'i 

"'I'm  greatly  afraid,  Mickey— be 
was  a  bad  man,  a  very  bad  man.' 

"'And  ye  think  hell  go  there f 
says  I. 

" '  Indeed,  Mickey,  I  have  my  fears.' 

"'Upon  my  conscience,'  says  I,  '  I 
beliete  you're  right,  he  was  always  a 
restless  crayture.' 

">  But  it  doesn't  depind  on  him,*  says 
the  priest  crossly. 

" '  And,  then,  who  then  ?'  says  I. 

" '  Upon  yourself,  Mickey  Free,' 
say*  he ;  '  God  pardon  you  for  it, 
too.' 

Upon  m 

lO  less,'  says  he.  '  How 
many  masses  was  said  for  your  father's 
soul  7 — how  many  ares  ?— bow  many 
paters  ? — answer  me.' 

" '  Devil  a  one  of  me  knows  I — maybe 

" '  "Twenty,  twenty — no  nor  one.' 

"  ■  And  why  not  T  says  I,  ■  what  for, 
wouldn't  you  be  helping  a  poor  ctayture 
out  of  trouble,  when  it  wouldn't  cost 
you  more  nor  a  handful  of  prayen  ? 

" '  Mickey,  I  see,' says  he,  ina  sotema 
tone,  'fou're  worse  nor  a  haythen ;  but 
ye  couldn't  be  other,  ye  never  come  to 
yer  duties.' 

-  Well,  Father,'  says  I,  looking  very 
penitent, '  how  many  masses  would  get 
nim  outf 

" '  Now  you  talk  like  a  sensible  man,' 
says  be  ;  'now,  Mickey,  I've  hopes  for 
you ;  let  me  see' — here  he  went  countin* 
upon  his  fingers,  and  numberin'  to  biO'- 
self  for  five  mioutei — '  Mickey,' says  be, 
'  I've  a  batch  coming  out  on  Tuesday 
week,  and  if  you  were  to  make  great 
exertions,  perhaps  your  father  contd 
come  with  them— that  is,  at  they  made 
no  objections.' 

"  ■  And  what  for  would  Ibey  f  says 
I ;  'be  was  always  the  boith  of  com- 
pany, and  av  singing's  allowed  in  them 

" '  God  forgiTe  you,  Mickey,  but  ye'r 
In  a  benighted  state,'  says  he,  sighing. 

"'Well,'  says  I,  '  how'll  we  get  him 
out  Tuesday  week,  for  that's  bringing 
things  to  a  focus  f 

"'Two  masses  in  the  mornins-, 
fastin','  says  Father  Roach,  half  aloud, 
'is  two,  and  two  in  the  aOemoon,  is 
four,  and  two  at  vespers,  is  six,'  ssys 
he  i  'At  masses  a  day  for  nine  days 
is  close  by  slity  masses— say  siity,' 
■ays  he,  'and  tbeyll  cost  you— mind, 
Mickey,  ud  don't  b«  temg  It  again 
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For  h't  onlj  to  joaneK  I'd  make  tliero 
■o  cheap — a  matter  of  three  pouuda.' 

"'  Three poundal'sayt  1  j  'begotrii, 
ye  might  e*  well  ax  me  to  give  you  the 
rock  of  Cathel; 

"  •  I'm  tony  for  ye,  Mickey.'  mja  he, 
galherin'  up  the  teini  to  lide  off,  '  I'm 
•orry  for  you  ;  and  the  day  trill  came, 
wheo  the  oeglect  of  your  poor  lather 
Till  be  a  tore  ttroke  a^io  younelf.' 

" '  Wail  a  bit,  your  reference,"  «ay»  I, 
'wait  a  bit;  would  forty  ihillingt  get 
him  out  P' 

" '  At  coarse  it  wouldn't,'  lays  he, 

" '  Maybe,'  »ay«  I,  coaxing,  •  maybe 
av  jou  laid  that  hii  son  was  a  poor 
boy,  that  lived  by  hii  industhry,  and 
the  timei  waibadf 

"  ■  Not  the  least  nie,'  aaya  he, 

" '  Arrah,  but  it's  hard-hearted  they 
are,'  ihinks  I ;  ■  well,  tee  now,  I'll  give 
you  the  money — but  I  can't  afford  it 
all  at  onc'«t.  but  Til  pay  fiye  shilling* 
*  week— wilt  that  do  Y' 

*■*  I'll  domyendayvours; says  Father 
Koach  i  '  and  I'll  speak  to  them  to  trate 
him  peaceably,  in  the  mean  time.' 

"'  Long  lifeloye'r  reverence,  and  do. 
Well,  here  now,  here's  five  hags  to 
begin  wiih  i  and,  mualia,  but  I  never 
thought  I'd  be  spendiDg  my  loow 
cbange  (hat  a  way.' 

"  Father  Roach  put  the  six  (inpin- 
nies  in  tbc  pocket  of  his  black  leather 
breeches,  said  somelhing  in  Latin,  and 
hid  roe  good  rooming,  and  rode  pB*. 

"  Well,  to  make  my  story  short,  I 
worked  late  and  early  in  pay  the  five 
shillings  a  week,  and  I  did  do  it  for 
three  weeks  r^ular ;  then  I  brought 
four  and  four  pence — then  it  caroe 
down  to  oneand  tenpence  halfpenny — 
then  nine  pence — and  at  last  I  b»i 
nothinr  at  all  lo  bring. 

" '  Mickey  Free,'  says  the  priest, 
'je  must  stir  yourself— your  father  is 
mighty  displeased  at  the  way  you've 
been  doin'  of  late ;  and  av  ye  kept 
j;e'r  word,  he'd  be  near  out  by  this 

' '  Troth,'  says  I,  'it's  a  very  expen- 
uve  place.' 

"*By  coorse  it  is,'  says  hej  'sure 
all  the  qtiulity  of  the  Und's  there— 
but,  Mickey,  my  man,  with  a  little 
exertion,  your  father's  business  is  done 
—what  are  you  jingling  iu  your  pocket 
there  V 

"'It's  ten  shillings,  your 
1  have  to  bu^  seed  potatoes. 

"'Hand  It  here,  roy  soi .  .. 

beUer  your  father  be  eigoying  himself 
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in  paradise,  than  ye  were  to  hne  all 
the  potatoes  in  Ireland  V 

"'And  how  du  ye  know,'  says  I 
'  he's  so  near  out  5" 

*"  How  do  I  koowp-^faow  do  I 
know,  is  it  V — didn't  I  see  him  ? 

" '  See  him !  teai^-an-ageip  was  ton 
down  there  again  ?' 

—  I  was,'  says  he,  •  I  was  down  there 
for  three-quarters  of  an  bouryesterday 
evening,  getting  out  Luke  Kennedy's 
mother— decent  people  the  Keimecfys 
—never  spared  expense.' 

•"  And  ye  seen  my  father?'  Mys  I. 

* '  I  did,'  says  he  i  'he  had  an  oold 
flannel  waistcoat  on,  and  a  piue  sUckiuF 
out  of  the  pocket  bt  it' 

"'That's  htm,'  said  I;  'bad  he  a 
hairy  can  ?' 

" '  I  didn't  roind  the  cap,"  says  he; 
'  but  av  coorse  he  wouldn't  hare  it  oa 
his  head  in  that  place,' 

"  ■  There's  for  you,'  says  I,  '  did  he 
speak  to  you  ? 

"'He  did.'  says  Father  Roach;  -he 
spoke  very  hard  about  the  way  he  was 
treated  down  there,  that  they  was  always 
jibin' end  Jeerin'him  about  ■•  drink,' and 
Sghtin',  end  the  courses  he  led  up  Iiere, 
and  that  it  was  a  queer  thing,  for  the 
matter  of  ten  shillings,  he  woi  to  be 
kept  there  so  long.' 

1'Well,'  says  I.  taking  out  the  tea 
shil[iut;s,  end  counting  it  with  one  band, 
'we  must  do  our  best,  anyhow — and 
ye  think  this  11  get  him  out  sorely  T 

" '  I  know  it  will,"  aaya  he, '  for  when 
Luke's  mother  was  leaving  the  place, 
ye'r  father  saw  the  door  open  ;  be  nude 
a  rush  at  it,  and,  be  gorra,  before  it  wm 
shut  he  got  his  head  and  one  shoulder 
ouUide  av  it,  so  that  yo  see,  a  thrifle 
more  'ill  do  it," 

'"^Fiii,  and  ye'r  reverence,'  says  I, 
;  you've  lightened  my  heart  this  morn- 
ing,' and  1  put  the  money  back  again  In 
my  pocket. 

"'  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?*  say* 
he,  growing  very  red,  for  he  was  angry. 

" '  Just  this,'  says  I,  '  that  I've  Mvcd 
my  money  :  for  av  it  was  my  biher 
you  seen,  and  that  he  got  his  head  and 
one  shoulder  outside  the  door,  oh  I 
then,  by  the  powers!'  says  I,  'the 
devil  a  jail  or  jaoler  from  hell  to  Con- 
naught  id  hould  him,  so,  Father  Roach, 
I  with  you  the  top  of  the  morning ;' 
end  1  went  away  laughing  j  and  from 
that  day  to  this,  I  never  heard  more 
of  purgatbory ;  and  ye  see.  Master 
Charles,  I  think  I  yras  righU" 
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Scarcely  had  Mike  concluded,  when 
my  door  wfli  taddenly  bunt  open,  and 
Sir  Harrj  Bojie,  without  assuming  any 
of  hij  uiual  precautinns  Tespectlng 
silence  and  quiel,  rushed  into  the  room  ; 
a  broad  grin  upon  his  honest  features, 
and  his  ejet  twinkling'  in  n  v/ty  that 
eridenllr  showed  me  something  hud 
occurred  to  amuse  hitn. 

"  Bj  JoTc,  Charlef,  I  tnuan't  keep  it 
from  you,  it's  too  good  a  thing  not  to 
lell  you ;  do  you  remember  that  Tery 
es*enced  young  gentleman  who  accom- 

Snied    Sir    George  Dashwood  from 
iiblin,  ■■  a  Idnd  of  electioneering 
friend?" 

"  Do  yon  mean  Mr.  Prettyman  ?" 

"  TTie  Tery  roan ;  he  was,  you  are 

aware,  lome  ander-Becretary  in  some 

gOTerament    department.        Well,    it 

aoema,  that  he  had  come  down  among 


quiry,  as  though  we  had  been  South 
Sea  islanders  ;  report  had  gifted  as, 
liomble  Galwagiant,  with  some  very 
peculiar  traits,  and  this  gifted  indiTidual 
reaolvedto  record  them.  Whether  the 
election  week  might  hare  sufficed  his 
appetite  for  wondera  I  know  not,  but 
lie  was  peaceably  taking  his  depaituro 
from  the  West  on  Saturday  last,  when 
Phil  Micnamara  met  him  and  pressed 
him  to  dine  that  day  with  a  Few  friends 
at  bis  house.  You  know  Phil ;  so  that 
when  I  tell  you,  Sam  Burke,  of  Green- 
mount,  and  Roger  Doolan,  were  of  the 
party,  I  need  not  say  that  the  English 
IrBTcller  was  not  left  to  his  own  un- 
assisted imagination  for  his  facts  :  such 
anecdotes  of  our  habits  and  customs  as 
they  crammed  him  with,  it  would  appear 
never  were  heard  before — nothing  was 
too  hot  or  .too  heavy  for  the  luckless 
cockney,  who,  when  not  sipping  his 
claret,  was  faithrully  recording  in  his 
tablet  the  mems.  for  a  very  brilliant  and 
very  original  work  on  Ireland.'" 

"  ■  Rne  conntry — splendid  country — . 
glorious  people — gifted — brave — in* 
telligent — but  not  happy — alas!  Mr. 
HacDamara,  not  happy.  But  we  don't 
know  you,  gentlenien — we  don't  indeed, 
ut  the  other  side  of  the  Channel ;  our 
Mitioni  regarding  you  are  far,  very  far, 
from  jusL' 

"  '1  hope  and  trust,'  said  old  Burke, 
'ynull  help  them  to  a  better  under* 
standing  ere  long.' 

"  '  Such,  my  dear  sir,  will   be   the 

Eroudeat  task  of  my  life — the  facts  I 
are  heard  here  this  CTCning  have  made 


impression  upon  i 


that  1  burn  for  the  moment  when  I  can 
make  them  known  to  the  world  at 
large;  to  think— just  to  think,  that  a 

E onion  of  this  beautiful  island  should 
e  so  steeped  in  poverty — that  the 
people  not  only  live  upon  the  mere 
potatoes,  but  are  absolutely  obliged  to 
wear  the  skins  for  raiment,  as  Mr. 
Doolan  has  just  mentioned  to  me.' 

"  'Which  accounts  for  our  cultivation 
oftumpers;'  added  Mr.  Doolan,  'they 
being  the  largest  species  of  the  root, 
and  best  adapted  for  wearing  apparel.' 

■■  *  I  should  deem  myself  culpable, 
indeed  I  should,  did  I  not  inform  my 
countrymen  upon  the  real  condition  of 
this  great  country.' 

">  Why,after^onr  great  opporlunities 
for  judging,'  said  Phil,  'you  ought  to 
speak  out — you've  seen  us  in  a  way,  I 
may  fairly  affirm,  few  Englishmen  have, 
and  heard  more.' 

"  '  That's  it,  that's  the  very  thing, 
Mr.  Macnamara,  I've  looked  at  yoa 


French  call  "  your  vie  mlime'  ' 

"  •  Begad  you  have,'  said  old  Bnrke, 
with  a  grin,  'and  profited  by  it  to  the  . 
utmost.' 

"•I'Te  been  a  spectator  of  your 
election  contests — I've  partaken  ofyour 
hospitality — I've  witnessed  your  popn* 
lar  and  national  sports — I've  been  pre* 
sent  at  your  weddings,  your  fairs,  your 
wakes :  but]no,  1  was  forgetting,  I  never 
saw  a  wake.' 

"  '  Never  saw  a  wake,' repeated  each 
of  the  company  in  turn,  as  though  the 
gentleman  was  uttering  a  sentiment  of 
a  very  dubious  veracity. 

"  '  Never,' said  Mr.  Prettyman,  rather 
abashed  at  this  proDf  of  his  incapacity 
to  itistruet  his  English  friends  upon  all 

*■  ■  Well,  then,'  said  Macnamara, 
'  with  a  blessing,  well  show  you  one. 
Lord  forbid  that  we  shouldn^  do  the 
honours  of  our  poor  country  lo  an  in- 
telligent fordgner,  when  ne's  good 
enough  to  come  amongst  us.' 

"'Peter,'  said  he,  turning  to  the 
servant  behind  him,  'who's  dead  here* 

"'Sorra  one,  ye'r  honour.  Since  the 
scrimmage  at  Poitumna,  the  place  is 
peaceable.' 

"  'Who  died  lately,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood?' 

"  '  The  Widow  Macbride,  yeV  ho* 
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■■ '  Coaldnt  tbsy  taka  her  «p  ^un. 
Paler  ?  m;  rnend  hare  never  hv  k 
wake.' 

*■ '  I'm  aTeerd  not,  for  it  mi  the  boji 
Toiited  her,  and  *he  vouldo't  be  « 
deiient  corp*a  fgr  to  «hqi*  a  itranger,' 
laid  Peter  m  a  wbitper. 

■■  Mr  Prettyman  abuddered  it  thus 
peaceful  indicationa  oF  the  neigbbour- 
Dood,  and  taid  notbing. 

"  •  Well,  then,  Peter,  UU  Jemmy 
Divine  to  take  the  old  moiket  in  my 
bed-room,  and  go  over  to  the  Clunaga 
bog  i  be  can't  g«  wrong,  ihere't  twelva 
fiimiliea  ihera  that  never  pay  a  half- 
penny rent  i  and  aitn  iti  dome,  let  bin 
give  notice  to  the  neighborhood,  and 
veil  have  a  roiiaing  wake.' 

•■  ■  You  don't  mean,  Mr.  Haenaman, 

joa  don't  mean  to  lay ,' atammered 

out  the  cockney,  with  a  face  like  a 
ghoat. 

*■  *  I  only  mean  to  aay,'  aaid  Phil, 
lairing,  ■  that  you're  keeping  the 
decanter  very  long  at  jour  rightband.' 

■  fiuika  contrived  to  inteqioae  before 
the  Engliabmao  could  aik  any  eaplana- 
tion  of  what  he  had  juat  heard — and  for 


■ona  minntea  he  could  tmlf  wilt  {■ 
tmpalient  anaiety — when  a  loud  report 
of  B  gun  dote  beaide  the  bouae  ■ltraet«d 
the  attention  of  the  gaeaia^-the  next 
moment  old  Peter  entered,  hia  be* 
radiant  with  amilea. 
-  '  Well,  wbal'a  tbat?*  aud  Hacaa- 

"  '  'Twaa  rimmy,  yer  honour,  aa  ths 
evening  wai  rainy  be  aaid  ba'd  lalu  one 
of  the  neighbour*,  and  be  hiidn't  to  go 
far,  for  Andy  Uooro  waa  going  hom^ 
and  he  brought  him  down  at  onca.' 

"  ■  Did  he  afaoot  bim  ?   aaid    Ht. 


murdettbe  man?' 

■* '  Sorra  murder,*  aaid  Petar  diadnin- 
fully  i  *  but  why  wouldn't  be  ihoot  bim 
when  the  muter  bid  bim  ?* 

"  1  needn't  tell  you  more,  Charley  ; 
but  in  ten  minntea  after,  feisuing  aoot* 
eacuae,  to  leave  the  room,  (he  terriBed 
cockney  took  Bight,  and  offering  twenty 
guineai  for  a  bone  to  convey  bim  to 
Athlone,  he  left  Gal  way,  fully  convioccd 
*  that  they  don't  yet  know  ui  on  tba 
other  tide  of  the  ChawiaL'  " 


OALUBT  or  iLLDeraioDS  tuaHUBN. 


It  waa,  no  donbt,  a  source  of  secret 
•ad  bitter  mortiflcation  to  Swift,  that 
the  very  inadeqaale  reward  of  bis  in- 
ettimabie  political  services)  the  tardy 
and  inconsiderable  promotion  which  at 
length  installed  him  in  the  deanery  of 
St.  Patrick's,  was  accomplished  by  the 
inperior  elevaUonofa  man  without  any 
eltums  upon  the  government  or  person^ 
interest ;  that  his  predecessor.  Doctor 
Sterne,  should  have  been,  without 
influence  or  merit,  promoted  to  the  see 
of  Dromore,  in  order  that  the  subordi- 
nate dignity  vacated  by  his  sdvanoe- 
ment,  nught  requite  the  all.importaiit 
and  pra-emioenUy  effective  labours  of 
his  successes'.  Oxford  must  hare  also 
regretted  his  inability  to  procure  for 
the  great  champion  of  hia  administra- 
tioa  an  elevation  in  the  church  which 
would  have  entitled  him  to  a  seat  in 
the  Uf^ier  House,  where  bis  ready 
powers  in  debate,  (for  Swift  was  as 
great  a  speaker  as  ha  was  a  writer), 
bis    intrepid    energy,    and    profound 

SCiaal  knowMge,  would  have  ren- 
id  him  a  truly  effectire  advocate  of 


most  formidable  oontroller   i 
proceedings  of  the  opposition. 

But  all  the  interast  and  power  of 
the  Lord  Treasurer,  and  all  the 
splendid  literary  and  ^political  exploits 
of  Swift,  were  insufficient  to  OTercome 
the  pr^udices  created  by  an  artful  and 
spited  conrt  woman,  or  to  defes4  an 
intrigue  which  waa  stimulated  by  nn> 
scrupulous  malignity,  and  bad  dull  and 
weak  simpli<uty  for  its  tooL  Tba 
biographers  of  Swifi  are  not  up'eed  as 
to  the  nature  of  his  reception  in  Irehuid ; 
it  is  not  likely,  however,  that  it  was 
marked  by  any  public  demonatratia^ 
whether  of  disapprobation  or  applsiMT ; 
nor  is  it  probable  that  the  Ugber  ordv* 
of  society,  whose  education  and  haUts 
qualified  them  to  appreciate  the  gsidoi 
and  acquirementj  of  their  renowned 
countryman ;  nor  the  elergy,  whose 
interests  he  had  so  oonsiderably  im- 
proved, were  wanting  in  aay  oT  the 
respectful  courtesies  which  bu  merits 
olauned.  Butt  however  tlua  maj  ht, 
Uisewtain&MlM  ragir4i4 Ut kaa- 
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tion  ID  Ireland  ai  notluuK  abort  of 
•xile  from  &11  that  hit  tastes,  habita  and 
ambition  had  rendered  most  dear ;  and 
it  ia  more  than  |Hvbable,  that  tha 
ehagrin  and  disappointment  whloh  he 
deeply  felt,  were  strongly,  though, 
perhaps,  unconsciously,  reflected  upon 
those  who  approaohed  htm.  From  this 
comparative  retirement  he  iras  auddenl; 
recidled  to  London,  almost  immediatelj 
after  his  instalment,  in  the  hope  that 
hia  friendly  offices  might  reconcile  tha 
aKanated  leaders  of  the  Torj  gorero- 
nent,  Oxford  and  St.  John. 

Bwift  had  frequentlj  acted  with 
oom|lete  mecess,  the  delicate  and 
haurdous  part  of  mediator  betwem 
these  disoordant  spirits ;  and  from  tha 
eetnmsQoement  he  saw,  that  if  the 
jaalouajwhich  theymutuallj  harboured 
vaa  Buffered  to  expand  into  undisguised 
anspicion  and  enmity,  the  ruin  of  tha 
cabinet  was  inevitable.  He,  Iherelbre, 
with  the  utmost  predpitation  of  haste, 
aet  forth  for  London,  stimulated  by 
tha  consciousness  that  upon  the  success 
of  his  miasion  depended  the  fate  of  that 
political  party  with  which  he  had  so 
powerfully  and  conspicuously  co- 
operated, and  influenced  no  less  strong- 
ly by  the  more  generous  sympathies  of 
a  fiioid.  The  intervention  of  Swift 
produced  a  temporary  and  imperfect 
reeonoiliation )  tuid  tha  immediate 
danger  harii^  passed  away,  he  applied 
himself  onoe  more  to  the  task  of  political 
ooatroversy.  Bm^et  and  Steele  were 
the  most  prominent  of  his  antagonists, 
and  in  his  treatment  of  the  latter,  is 
•xhibited  a  fierce,  savage  and  fierr 
heatility,  which  strongly  contrasts  with 
tbe  calm  but  manly  dignity  and  for- 
bearaoea  of  his  opponent,  and  which, 
the  drcumstance  of  their  previous 
friendship  being  tahen  into  account,  is 
difficult,  if  not  impoasible  to  be  ex- 
plained, except  by  supposing  the  exist- 
anoe  of  some  unknown  chapter  in  the 
snaret  history  of  the  two.  While  this 
va*  ^ing  forward,  the  intimacy  be- 
twaen  Swift  and  Oxford  was  every  dav 
beeeniing  mors  and  more  ctoae,  untd 


*  The  following  curloui  particulars  we  Iranicribe  from  Scott's  memoir; — "Mr, 
]>«Bne  Swin  has  thus  described  the  weapon  : — ■  I  hRve  seen,'  says  Mr.  Swilt,  'tka 
pae-knife,  with  a  tortoise-aliell  handle,  and  when  abut  it  wai  juit  about  tha  lengtli  of 
a  DtBii'i  little  finger.  Bnt,  as  the  blade  wai  broken  within  half  an  inch  of  the  handle, 
by  the  violence  of  the  blow  against  oats  of  tli*  rib*  of  the  Earl,  tba  doctor  had  a  hoia 
drilled  throngh  that  part  of  the  Uada  which  was  brokau  of,  aid  ■nolhar  hola  through 
ttat  part  af  iha  ^aea  which  raDsainad  in  tha  kawUa,  and  by  that  oeDtrivaaca  they  war* 
hMk  Md  t(«atlMr  I9  a  Uttla  ailNr  ohaiJk' " 


gpadually  it  assumed  tlie  character  of 
perfect  mendship  on  the  part  of  tha 
churchman,  and  of  something  as  nearly 
approaching  to  it  as  a  great  atatesmaa 
is  capable  of  feeling,  upon  that  of 
Hartey.  The  intenseness  of  passionate 
grief  with  which  he  lamented  the  dan- 
ger and  sufferings  of  bis  friend,  whei) 
wounded  by  the  assassin,  Guiscord,  is 
a  strong  evidence  of  tha  devotednesa  of 
the  love  which  he  bore  him,  coupled 
with  the  curiouB  fact,  that  he  preserved 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  with  religious 
care,  the  pen-knife  with  which  the 
wound  was  inflicted.* 

As  Swift  had  been  the  instrument 
repeatedly  to  preserve  the  life  of  the 
caoinet,  so  now  it  was  bis  fortune  to 
save  that  of  the  Lord  Treasurer  him- 
self; thefhi3trationofastrangedevi<w 
intended  for  the  destruction  of  the 
mhuster,  was  the  service  alluded  to, 
and  as  the  facts  are  curious,  we  cannot 
do  better  thui  lay  them  before  our 
readers,  in  the  condensed  statement  of 
Walter  Scott:— 

'•  This  strange  accideat  made  mach 
noiH  St  the  time,  but  has  been  uonoliced 
by  Swift's  nnmerouB  biographer*.  While 
the  Lord  Treasurer  waadraniag',  a  packet 
was  delivered  which  excited  the  auspicioa 
of  Swift.  He  opened  it  with  great  prb 
cautioQ,  and  it  was  found  to  coulaini 
according  to  the  firtt  account,  three  pistols' 
cock  ad  and  charged,  with  a  string  attached, 
BO  at  to  discharge  tham  when  tha  bo| 
should  be  opened.  But.  alierwarda,  tbe 
three  pittols  proved  la  be  the  barrels  of 
large  ink-horos  Gllrd  with  powder,  con- 
nected with  a  pistol-lock  for  itriking  fire. 
This  story  waa  ridiculed  by  the  Whig* 
under  the  nnnie  oF  tbe  band-box  plot,  aild 
they  did  not  heailBte  to  allege  that  Swilt, 
the  tucky  diacoverer,  was  also  the  ingeni- 
ous deviser  of  the  machine.  But  if  the 
imputation  had  been  juat,  there  aaem*  no 
reaion  why  he  shonld  have  diagracfd  hia 
contrivance  by  the  ute  of  such  ridiculous 
implemant^   aince,   tboogh  he  had  am- 
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hw  hioiMlf  aniiTed  Stalli,  that  hh  life 
wu  Bctunllf  in  dan^^r,  ind  thiit  ke  had 
MTid  that  of  tha  miniitcr ;  and  tbera 
appeiir*  no  good  rcowa  Tor  rerunag  our 
Micf  to  both  aHarUou." 

Manj  drcumstances  now  combined 
to  revive  the  droopinfr  hopes  of  Swift  ; 
and  it  was  confident!;  anticipated  by 
his  friends,  and  feared  b;  fais  enemies, 
that  the  next  vatlant  see  would  elevate 
him  to  tha  episcopiM!;.  But  it  was 
otherwise  decreed ;  one  after  the  other 
the  high  dignities  of  the  church  were 
bestowed  upon  the  useless,  undeserving 
and  obscure,  while  he  stood  b;,  wiui 
all  his  services  and  hottours  about  him, 
whoUj  unrequited.  His  just  cliums 
were  defeated,  lometiniea  hj  direct 
oppoaitioD,  sometimes  bj  intrigue,  and 
•gain  sometimes  by  mere  accident.  At 
one  time  the  sceptre  waved  Mm  bacli, 
at  another  his  ambition  was  crossed  by 
the  honest  zeal  of  an  archiepiscopal 
bloclthead,  or  blighted  bj  the  breath 
of  a  venoQWus  parasite;  atone  time  he 
was  unfitted  for  a  bishopric  because  he 
was "youngnnd sprightly ;"  atanolher 
it  was  discovered  that  he  was  no 
christian ;  at  another,  he  had  dared  to 
lampoon  a  court  woman ;  at  another, 
be  had  forgotten  to  importune  with 
solicitation  a  pompous  chamberlain — 
the  result  was  ever  the  same — an  in- 
visible and  mighty  arm  seemed  to  hold 
him  down,  luid  after  some  fierce  but 
ft^tlesa  struggles,  he  surrendered  him- 
self up  to  the  unseen  power.  But  in 
all  this  there  was  an  end;  the  future 
lot  of  Swift  was  to  be  cast  in  his  own 
country ;  he  was  chosen  of  God  to 
assert  a  principle,  and  raise  a  spirit  in 
Ireland,  which  were  to  create  her  after 
history  ;  a  spirit  in  its  first  nature  the 
most  sublime,  hut  now  the  most  fallen 
and  lost.  Swift  wu  bom  for  Ireland ; 
his  ipission  was  there  begun  and 
accomplished ;  all  that  he  did  before 
of  marvellous  intellectual  exploits,  and 
doEzling  intellectual  glory ;  all  his 
aspirations,  labours  and  triumphs  until 
then,  were  but  a  discipline  to  prepare 
the  intellect  Mid  character  for  the 
encounter  and  victory  for  which  th^ 
were  summoned  into  being.  His 
wondrous  efforts  in  the  political  battle 
of  England  have  left  no  mark  behind 
'  them— oil  traces  of  his  might  are  there 
obliterated ;  and  a  century  hat  told  ua 
that  his  achievements  have  had  as  little 
~f   permanent    efiect    upon    Engliah 
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historyas  those  of  the  stolwartGuT,  Earl 
of  Warwick.  But  in  Ireland  it  U  not 
so.  There  is  not  a  man  who  Bay* 
Irish  independence  —  Irish  trade  — 
Irish  Protestantism — Irish  Bgitat)<»— 
who  does  not  breathe  the  breath  and 
speak  the  spirit  of  Swift.  It  is  true, 
these  ore  the  phrases  of  conflictiDg 
parties — of  conflicting  Irish  parties — 
Dut  oil  these  parties  have  drank  at  the 
same  fountain — all  are  nnconsdonsly 
adorers  at  the  some  altar — all  are 
worshippers  of  the  same  divinitj-^ 
followers  of  the  beckoning  ahadow  of 
Swift.  We  have  seen  but  the  first 
rude  savage  act  of  the  mystic  drama, 
but  how  much  is  yet  to  come  I — how 
and  when  shall  the  dork  and  bloody 
complexities  of  the  plot  be  um-aTelled?  i 

—  when    shall    the     great    spirit    of  i 

nationality,  which  the  patriot  called 
from  the    grave,    assert    its    dignity,  ' 

and  be  no  more  seen  discoloured  and 
distorted,  through  the  murky  medium 
of  dark,  stormy  taction.  But  strai^riy 
as  this  national  principU  has  been  per- 
verted into  ill — and  long  as  it  has  been 
made  the  slaveof  cruelty  and  faction —  ' 

it  is,  nevertheless,  the  germ  from  which 
must  grow  whatever  prosperity,  grest- 
ness  or  dignity  onr  country  is  hereafter 
to  accomplish,  it  is  through  finy  coi>> 
valsions  working  out  its  mysterious 
task ;    and   when,   perhaps    centuries  | 

hence,  it  has  ended  its  mission,  and  that 
its  atrug^les  and  vi<»asitades  and  early  : 

degradation  are  passed  away  and 
finished  in  victory — its  glorious  nature 
having  conquered  all  the  vile  agencMs  ' 

which  have  so  long  home  it  down,  wiU 
he  seen  by  the  world  to  have  alowly, 
but  iteadily,  through  chaises,  tumults 
and  many  sorrows,  brought  the  country 
safe  to  grandeur  and  to  hupioess. 
This  spirit  was  evoked  by  Swift  ;  be 
stood  like  the  patriarch  m  a  desert, 
and  with  the  power  which  God  had 
given  him,  he  smote  the  drv  rock,  and 
living,  ever-flowing  fountains  gushed 
forth  ;  and  though  others  have  tiunled 
the  waters  with  bitterness  and  Mood, 
the  strong  river  will  soon  clear  itself 
and  a  few  fathoms  lower  down  it  wUl 
he  as  though  none  had  ever  troubled  ic 
Self  reliance  in  nations,  as  in  indivi- 
dual men,  is  the  secret  of  power  and 
the  guide  to  greatness  ;  and,  in  the 
history  which  the  Almighty  is  unrolling 
before  us,  .if  it  is  written  that  the  Pro- 
testant fortresses  of  this  oonntry  are  to 
be  broken  down^  and  Uw  Proteatut 
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people  betnyed  by  their  utcient  pro- 
tectors, the  men  of  England,  then  m 
onre  aa  tbe  sprii^  ia  followed  by  the 
sunmer,  and  that  by  the  harvest,  and 
that  Bgaia  hy  the  stoniu  of  winter,  in 
tbe  immutable  sequence  of  the  seasons ; 
■o  sorely  will  it  come  that  before  many 
years  the  two  countries  will  be  sepa- 
rated ;  and  tbe  reat)  the  speculations 
of  politic  men,  with  all  tbe  glow-worm 
liffbt  of  thia  world's  wisdom,  cannot 
illumine  with  one  little  rfty.  The  end 
of  these  things  ia  hidden. 

The  hopelessness  of  the  task  upon 
which  he  had  entered,  now  discouraged 
and  di^usted  Swift.  He  saw  that  the 
elements  of  discord,  which  had  forced 
asunder  the  two  ministers,  were  too 
deeply  buried  to  be  removed,  and  too 
restlessly  convulaiTe  to  repose.  One 
final  effort  he  made  to  reconcile  them, 
and  its  result  he  has  hinuelf  described : 

"  When  I  Tatnrned  to  Boglaad,  I  fouiul 
their  qaaneli  and  coldnna  ineraaied.  I 
laboDred  to  reconcile  them  as  mncb  as  I 
wBi  able,  I  eontTirsd  to  briag  them  to 
my  Lord  Haiham't,  at  St.  James's ;  my 
Lord  and  Lady  Maiham  left  ni  togsthar ; 
I  •(pottnlated  with  th«m  both,  but  could 
not  find  any  good  conatquencei.  I  waa 
to  go  to  Windsor  nest  day  with  my  Lord 
Trsanrer ;  I  pretended  businns  that  pre- 
vented me,  expecting  tbsy  would  come  to 
aoma  [recODciliatlaa] ;  but  I  followed 
them  to  Windsor,  whera  my  Lord  Boling' 
broke  told  me  that  my  schemB  had  come 
to  nothing.     Thing!  went  on  at  the  nme 


dtelining.  In  May,  bcrors  ths  Que 
died,  I  bad  mv  last  meeting  with  them  ai 
my  Lord  MMbnm's.  He  left  ui  together, 
smd  therafwa  I  spoke  nry  Treely  to  them 
both,  and  told  than,  <  1  would  retire,  for 
I  fooud  all  was  gone.'     Lord  Balingbroka 


bim  *  that  I  would  go  to  Oiford  on  Mon- 
day, since  I  found  it  was  impoaible  to  he 
of  any  use." 

Swift  now  retired,  as  he  bad  deter- 
mined, to  Oxford;  and  thence,  in  a 
few  days,  he  proceeded  to  the  house  of 
his  frigid,  Mr,  Gery,  at  Upper 
Letcombe,  in  Berkshure,  where  he 
remained,  firmly  resisting-  every  solici- 
tation to  return,  and  undertake  anew 
*  task  which  he  saw  to  be  desperate) 
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thousand  burmises  followed  this  dedsive' 
step.  Tbe  Whigs,  with  undiagnised 
exultation,  hailed  the  retreat  of  tbe 
great  Tory  champion  as  a  sure  indica- 
tion of  approaching  ruin ;  innumerable 
libels   and   lampoons    jrere    launched 

T'nst  him,  and  all  regarded  the  fata 
the  ministry  as  sealed.  In  this 
seclusion,  Swift  meditated  a  project, 
perhaps  as  bold  and  grand  as  any 
which  be  had  conceived,  and  which 
demanded  the  energy  and  decision 
almost  of  a  Cromwell.  This  was,  an 
appeal  to  the  Tory  party  of  England, 
in  which  he  censured  their  leadera,  but 
particularly  Oxford,  whom  in  private 
ne  loved  far  above  all  the  rest,  and 
recommended  a  line  of  policy,  the  moat 
stem  and  vigorous  which  the  fixed 
and  uncompromisiDg  resolution  b) 
secure  at  any  baaard  the  ascendancy  of 
a  state  party,  coold  hare  suggested. 
This  work,  which  waa  entitled  "  Free 
thoughts  on  the  state  of  public  afl^urs," 
waa  not  published  untd  loi^  after- 
wards; and  this  delay  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  interference  of  Bolii^broke, 
who  having  examined  the  manuscript 
without  loiowing  the  name  of  the 
author,  sought  to  give  to  it  a  colouring 
decidedly  favourable  to  his  intrigues, 
by  hdghtenii^  the  censures  which  were 
thrown  upon  Oxford,  and  by  sofleninK 
or  obliterating  everv  thing  that  tended 
to  disparage  himself ;  akindof  revisal 
which  distorted  what  was  intended  to 
be  the  advice  of  a  strictly  nfentral 
spectator  into  the  artful  and  malignant 
misrepresentations  of  inbriguiiw  parti- 
lanship.  Fortunately  the  auuor  dis- 
covered the  use  to  which  bis  pamphlet 
wos  devoted,  in  .  time  to  recover 
possession  of  the  manuscript,  and  to 
suppress  its  publication. 

Bolinffbroke  and  Oxford  were  now 
in  dea^y  rivalry,  and  nothing  waa 
omitted  by  the  former  whereby  be 
might  attach  Swift  to  his  mterests. 
He  solicited  for  him  the  post  of 
historiographer,  which  he  had  long 
desired,  but  in  this  case  his  intervention 
was  fHiitless,  that  office  having  been 
already  ^ven  away.  But  this  was  not 
all;  dunnghisbrief administration, he 
procured  an  order  on  the  treasury, 
Mgned  bv  the  Queen,  for  one  thousand 
pounds,  long  solicited  by  Swift,  as  an 
indemnification  for  the  expenses  of 
induction  into  tbe  deanery,  which 
oroonnted  at  the  least  to  that  sum. 
The  object  of  this  good  office  waa  also 
So 
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dafeatod,  bat  bj  an  oocurrenoe  which 
CA'ried  with  it  the  ruin  of  the  pvtj. 

The  intrigues  of  Bolingbrolce,  uded 
hj  the  intereit  of  Lad;  Masfaiun,  at 
langth  teriiiinat«d  in  the  remoTal  and 
diagrace  of  Oxford ;  and  Svift  vai 
initantl;  writtea  to  in  temii  the  moat 
urgent  and  flattering,  bj  Ladj  Maaham. 
He  was  implored  to  lend  hit  powerfol 
)ud  and  coiuuel  in  this  leason  of  great 
difflcolt;,  to  a  Queen,  whom  her 
&vonrite  represented  to  be  willing  to 
receiTe  bii  advice  and  t«  requite  it 
richly ;  at  the  same  time,  BoUngbroke, 
the  execution  of  whose  good  intentiona 
was  unretarded  b;  the  procrastinating 
indolence  of  Harlev,  with  the  zealoua 
actiritj  which  epnogs  from  interest 
oftener  than  from  friendahip,  conveyed 
to  Swift,  through  their  common  friend 
Barber,  a  diitiuct  engagement  that  he 
both  oould  and  womd  effect  a  recon- 
oiliation  between  him  and  the  Dnohen 
of  Somerset,  whos«  hostility  waa  tbs 
only  ^parent  obstruction  to  kui  ait 
vancement;  besides  which,  and  iar 
more  alluring  to  the  ambitiou*  apirit 
of  Swift,  a  direct  promise  that  eren  his 
boldest  auggestions  in  matters  of  the 
ntmoat  state  importancej  should  be 
Adopted  and  carried  into  effect  with 
prompt  decnsion.  Nerer,  perhua,  was 
opened  to  the  contMnpIation  of  amo- 
tion a  more  glorious  prospect  of  emi- 
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of  inter«ati  a  more  certun  promise  of 
personal  aMrandiaement.  These  pro- 
poaals,  souratatiDna,  promises,  sub- 
tnisHons  were  notMng  short  of  iutozj- 
oa^g.  But  along  with  all  theae 
maddening  hope*  and  offers,  came  a 
letter  from  hii  friend,  Oxford  ;  the 
lUlen  minister,  now  journeying  in  dia- 

Sace  and  solitude  to  hia  villa,  in 
erefordshire,  there  to  hide  his 
bnmiliation  in  neglected  seclusion — and 
prayiog  Swift,  with  some  touching 
allnuon  to  former  friendship,  to  waste 
•o  much  time  upon  one  who  bred  him, 
as  to  accompany  him  upon  the  w^. 
Let  those  who  have  called  Swift  a 
practical  disbeliever,  in  all  the  loftneas 
of  the  human  heart;  those  who  have 
treated  him  as  one  in  whose  breast  the 
controversies,  feuds  and  heartless 
calculations  ofpalitica,had  killed  what* 
ever  little  kindneas  nature  had  awarded  ] 
those  who  have  told  the  world  that 
Swift  had  received  but  a  niggard 
portion  of  the  better  affectioni  and 
sympaUuea    which  dignify  humanity. 


and  that  even  these  he  unit  in  Aa 
barren  sea  of  ambition ;  let  thoae  who 
have  pronounced  him  stoical,  nnfeelii^, 
savage,  remember  that  the  man  whom 
they  have  condemned,  being  tried  by 
the  profiiBrs  of  power,  and  by  the 
cl«ms  of  friendship,  threw  to  the  windi 
all  the  rich  offerings  of  lugb  elovatian 
and  of  almost  unlimited  rule,  and  was 
loyal  to  hia  friend.  He  did  not  bentate 
for  a  moment,  bnt  restating  temptaticma, 
whoae  strength  none  woo  have  not 
experienced  them,  oati  appreciate,  he 
turned  his  hack  upon  the  ^>par«it 
certainty  of  all  that  hia  life-long  laboun 
had  sought,  took  his  ruined  rriead  by 
the  hand,  and  went  with  him  into 
obscurity  and  exile.  .Within  threa 
days  of  the  accompliahment  of  tlui 
sacrifice,  the  &ta  of  the  Tory  admi- 
nistration was  sealed  by  the  death  t4 
the  Queen,  and  the  acceasion  of  George 
the  First.     All  the  membera  of  that 


reated — theintriguvsandtfaein  _ 
against — the  embittered  rivals  and 
sundered  friends — all  were  involved  m 
the  aame  complete  and  hopeless  political 
nun.  But  amid  the  eonfuaioo  of  his 
ooUeagues— the  despair  of  the  tfaiiid, 
and  the  tampcrising  of  Uk  diahmeat— 
while  soma,  cowered  in  dark  obscurity, 
and  others  avoided  the  severities  of 
proscription,  bv  flight  and  self-banish- 
ment— while  the  whole  cotmtry  thun- 
dered with  the  victorious  roar  whidl 
followed  the  total  rout  of  the  broken 
phalanx — Swifl  alone,  with  undaunted 
heart  and  stem  composure,  dared  to 
entertain  the  hope  thai  the  Tory  pv^ 
might  yet  be  rallied,  and  all  be  welL 
But  the  power  of  that  par^  waa  at  as 
end ;  the  period  of  its  existeooa  had 
arrived,  and  no  skill  or  oonr^e  oonU 
save  it.  St.  John  declared  his  katrfd 
to  Oxford  to  be  so  tboroogh  and  in- 
tense, that  he  would  aubmit  to  any 
extremity,  rather  than  be  reconciled  M 
him  ;  and  whatever  hopes  Swift  migfat 
have  entertained  or  inspired,  were 
completely  and  for  ever  extuguidttd 
by  the  flight  of  Bolingbrokei,  and  the 
imprisonment  of  Oxford,  alow  widi 
manv  others  of  note  in  the  dwanded 
admmistration.  From  liis  deuiery  b 
Ireland,  Swift  fearlessly  ctnTesponded 
with  all  his  denounced  and  degraded 
friends,  though  at  the  hazard  not  only 
of  heightening  the  virulence  of  party 
ranoom",  which  in  Ireland  involved 
him  almig  with  them,  in  a  geiMnJ, 
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though  it  U  sesreelj  aeceiMvy  to  la;, 
A  moat  nnniflrited  cfasive  of  Jscobitisnit 
but  eTen  »t  the  risk  of  attracting  the 
animadvundoii,    a  ' 


profeniotu  of  sjmpathy,  hat  with  a 
nohlenesi  of  heroio  fKendahtp  almost 
unequalled,  he  Implored  Oxford  to 
permit  him  to  attend  him  during  hi« 
perilous  impriionment.  "  It  is  ths 
flnt  time,"  ne  laya,  **  I  ever  aolidted 
you  in  my  own  behalf  and  if  I  am  re- 
ftued,  it  will  be  the  first  request  joa 
ever  refused  me."  Oxford  was  not 
selfish  enough  to  permit  this  most 
devoted,  but  to  Swift,  most  dangerous, 
proof  of  affection.  But  although  ex- 
empt from  the  more  urgent  danger 
which  threatened  many  who  bad  had 
fix  less  influence  upon  the  condnet  of 
the  goTernment  than  he,  he  was  not 
without  those  grievous  annojances 
which  popular  insult,  not  onfreqiientlj 
attended  with  person^  dai^^,  mSieta 
iqxm  the  fallen  and  suspected ;  and 
manj,  whose  high  claims,  birtb  and 
station,  should  have  separated  them 
from  the  savage  throng,  jet,  forsot  ail 
decencj  so  far,  ai  to  contribute  ui  per- 
son to  a  system  of  cowardly  outrage, 
levelled  against  a  solitary  and  unpro- 
tected man.  The  same  political  defeat 
vhieh  had  heated  his  enemies,  cooled 
many  of  bis  friends ;  and  some  of  thoae 
who  liad  sought  to  recommend  them- 
selves to  UB  Whig  asceodanoy  by 
neglecting  or  affronting  the  Tory 
champion,  he  had  afterwards,  when 
aolidted  by  their  awkward  and  eager 
advances,  an  opportouity  of  reqaitiog 
hy  the  dignifiea  retaliation  of  stem  and 


lo  allnding  to  the  charge  of  Jaco- 
bittam  once  urged  against  the  subject 
of  this  memoir,  it  is  onlv  necessarv  to 
observe  that  it  were  nseless  as  well  as 
tedious,  here  to  enter  into  the  merits 
of  a  controversy  long  abandoned  as 
hopeless  and  untenable  by  all  bat 
the  maddest  of  the  assulaots  of  Swift. 
insulted  by  the  rabble,  and  often 
by  the  semi-barbarous  nobles  of  his 
own  land,  whenever  he  ventured 
abroad,  thwarted  by  the  insubordina- 
tion of  the  officers  of  his  cathedral,  and 
racked  with  unresting  anxiety  about  the 
fate  of  many  of  his  dearest  friends,  some 
of  whom  were  in  the  extremest  jeopar- 
dy,  his  nuiid  was  fbr  a  time,  wholly  un- 
fitted fat  aoy  efKvt  of  vigour,  and  his 


pen  was  laid  adds.  Many  hoveveri 
those  perhaps  most  worthy  such  an 
honoar,  untunted  by  the  corruption 
of  party  politics,  eagerly  sooght  the 
acquuntance  and  fHend»iip  of  Swift, 
and  in  the  society  of  some,  and  those 
not  a  fbw,  capable  not  only  of  duly 
appredating  hu  powers,  bat  of  oontru 
buting  to  his  enjoyment,  he  sought  % 
temporary  resmte  ftom  the  bitter  dis- 
appointment, oreary  fbrebodings,  para> 
lynnK  suspense,  and  ghastly  narSf 
which  haunted  bim  almost  incessantly 
— solicitudes  and  griefs,  which  were,  if 
possible,  enhanced  by  the  perpetual 
irritation  excited  by  a  ^stem  of  galb 
ing  petty  insult  on  the  part  of  the  pnlv 
He,  and  of  vexations  rewstanoe  to  hia 
aothority,  on  that  of  the  persons  whom 
hia  office  gave  liim  a  rig^t  to  eontroL 

Among  the  friends  of  Swift,  the 
most  prominent  were  the  Orattaai, 
seven  brethren,  all  men  of  the  highest 
character,  and  whom  Swift  recom- 
mended to  Lord  Carteret  when  he 
arrived  in  Ireland  as  Vioeroy.  "  Do 
younotknowthe  Grattans?  inenpray, 
obt^n  their  acquaintance.  The  Gra^ 
tans,  my  lord,  can  ruse  ten  thousand 
men."  Others  were  Dr.  Helsham, 
Mr.  Stopford,  Dr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 
Geonce  Rochfort,  Mr.  Peter  Ludlow, 
Dr.  Delany,  and  many  more  ;  amons 
whom,  some  were  men  bom  to  wealta 
and  independence,  and  others  hy  their 
energies  and  merits,  attained  to  lurit 
dignities  in  their  several  walks  of  lite. 

We  are  now  approaching  that  period 
in  the  lifs  of  Swift,  which  is  cloadad 
with  the  darkest  mystery  of  tn^e 
romance,  and  with  the  starnest  sins  of 
cruelty,  that  season  at  which  his  tno- 
grapher  is  forced  to  pause  in  horrible 
wonder,  while  acts,  apparently  the 
'  unaccountable,  are  done,  caprioa 


lessly  and  unrestrained,  and  the  cha- 
racter whose  growth  he  has  watched 
over,  and  whose  peH^tions  he  haa 
almost  worshipped,  suddenly  and  fear> 
fully  transformed. 

Swift  had  in  London,  during  lua 
latter  viuts,  made  acquaintance  with 
a  widow  lady,  named  Vanhoinrigh, 
who,  with  her  family,  consisting  of  two 
sons  and  two  dauf^ters,  resided  in 
the  metropolis ;  ana  who,  ei^oying  an 
easy  fortune,  comnutnded  to  the  extent 
of  her  Indies,  all  that  was  dadrahl*  in 
society.     The  eldest  of  the  tro  dugh- 
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ten  Mte  Eelher  VanhoinriRti,  and  to- 
ward* her  he  waa  uTevstiblj  drawn  bj 
tliat  ucret  inflnence  which  attracts  a 


of  mental  excellence,  at  all  ^proachea 
it.  He  found  her  pre-eminent!;  gifted 
with  the  richeat  natora]  endowmentft 
cnltiTated  almost  to  the  higfaeat  reach 
of  improTement,  and  adorned  with  all 
the  accomplishments  which  the  most 
reAned  education  coold  bestow.  Swift 
enjojed  no  office  so  Iceenlj  as  that  of 
Buperintendlng  the  stndies  of  sach  a 
person  as  she  with  whom  he  was  now 
made  acqaunted.  He  directed  her 
oonrse  of  readuiR>  pointed  out  the 
authors  who  waa  oesMTing  her  atten- 
tion, turned  her  mind  upon  those  sub- 
jects respecting  wliich  sIm  was  leas 
informed,  and  in  short,  in  all  points 
discharged  the  datias  of  a  literair 
mentor.  The  mterest  which  Swift 
felt  in  his  attractire  i>npil  was  of  so 

Sadnal  a  growth,  that  it  a  probable  he 
d  not  himself  perceive  its  increase, 
or  any  sTinptomi  of  tlie  impassioned 
fervonr  with  which  it  was  returned, 
until  it  waa  too  late  to  retreat.  But 
there  u  a  Idnd  of  indirect  evidence  of 
a  consciousness  that  the  nature  of  his 
attentions  to  his  new  puptl  was  hardij 
consistent  with  the  repose  of  his  for- 
mer, in  the  fact  that  he  never  mentions 
Uiss  Vanhomri^  in  bis  journal  to 
Stella,  except  as  Vanhomrigh's  eldest 
daughter ;  and  even  then,  in  a  manner 
to  rapid  and  so  studiouslj  witliout 
eomment,  as  to  impi;  a  senutiveneas, 
a  slurinkhig  from  inqnirj,  which  no- 
thing hut  a  susfncion  of  his  own  heart 
could  have  engendered,  or  which  at 
best,  can  liave  sprung  from  nothing 
'better  than  a  consciouinesa  that  liis 
connection  with  Vanessa  waa  of  a 
nature  to  alarm  the  jealousy  of  Esther 
Johnson.  But,  although  prudence 
and  honour  may  have  frequently  whis- 
pered in  the  ear  of  Swift  the  danger 
and  the  perfidy  of  involving  himself 
in  another  attachment  while  uie  object 
of  the  first  still  lived,  suggestions  of 
constnence,  which,  if  indeed,  there  was 
tvj  thing  to  call  them  forth,  he  could 
I  ot  proTnise  liimaelf  much  difficulty 
in  obeying,  and  although  he  may 
have  clearly  seen,  that  in  the  eye  of 
Stella,  his  intercourse  with  Miss  Van- 
homrigh  must  appear  at  least  equivo- 
cal, it  i>  MTtttbeleu  true,  that  when 


at  length  the  strange  disclosure  waa 
made,  and  the  docile,  playful  Vanessa 
stood  before  him,  an  impassioned,  de- 
voted, imploring  woman.  Swift  waa 
literally  thunder-struck  with  wonder, 
fear  and  doubL  His  first  essay  waa 
to  treat  her  vehement  declaration  aa  a 
jest,  meant  and  taken  merely  aa  apieoe 
of  raillery ;  but  tlus  waa  of  no  avail ; 
Vanessa's  character  was  of  too  ardent 
and  adventurous  a  nature  to  heatate 
when  once  the  first  bold  step  had  been 
taken.  She  loved  Swift  with  her  whole 
heart  and  soul,  and  she  was  determined 
that  he  should  dther  r^ect  or  answer 
her  passion. 

taiia  Vanhomrigh  was  young,  re- 
puted handsome,  possessed  of  extrai- 
ordinary  mental  attractions  and  natural 
wit,  hy  no  means  inferior  to  that  of 
Stella ;  an  imagination  far  above  that 
of  her  rival,  besides  which,  her  iHrtli 
and  standing  in  society  were  unexcep- 
tionable, and  her  fortune  above  the 
uual  standard.  It  was  not  extraordi- 
nary then,  that  w  ith  all  these  advantages, 
and  beii^  wholly  ignorant  of  his  em- 
barrassments, she  looked  forward  to  a 
union  with  Swift  as  the  protiable  con- 
anmmation  of  the  strange  courtship  m 
which  she  was  the  suitor,  and  he  the 
sued;  she  did  not  immediately  urge 
this  proposal  upon  her  metamorphosed 
instructor,  hut  yielding  to  the  warm 
impulses  of  passionate  admiration  and 
love,  she  souaht  merely  to  express  the 
inlenseneas  of  her  own  feelings,  and  to 
produce  a  reciprocity  in  hu.  The 
eloquence  of  such  a  passion  was  not  to 
be  resisted ;  and  Swift  thus  assuled, 
answered  her  agun  in  the  language  of 
passion,  not  unqualiHed  indeed,  not 
without  considerable  admixture,  some- 
times of  sober  friendship,  sometime* 
of  levity,  but  still  carrying  through  it 
all,  now  subdued,  and  again  avowed 
and  undisguised,  a  strMn  of  gallantry, 
flattering,  perfidious,  and  unintelligi- 
ble. What  were  the  feehngs  with 
which  Swift  frequented  female  society 
at  an  early  period  in  his  life,  he  him- 
self has  tofd  us;  and  there  is  little 
reason  to  believe  that  he  has  misrepre- 
sented himself.  The  followii^  letter, 
written  at  the  age  of  Iwcnty-fonr,  to 
the  Kev.  John  Kendell,  in  reply  to  ons 
taxing  him  with  too  marked  a  devotion 
to  a  lady  against  whom  report  had 
taken  exception,  is  worthy  of  stu^,  as 
the  ftillest  statement  afforded  by  Swift 
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of  the  motives  which  prompted  the 
A-ivolous  gallantries  id  which  he  in- 
dulged. 

"Febra«ryll,  1691. 
"  Sjb, — If  any  thing  nnde  me  wonder 
at  jour  laltir,  itwu  foarnlmoat  loTiling 
to  do  so  in  the  bagiaDiag,  which  indead 
frew  Iw  upon  kaania^  tbe  occuion, 
■iDCB  it  i)  what  I  have  heard  from  more 
than  ODO,  in  and  about  Laiceitei.  Aod 
for  the  fnewUhip  betweeo,  ai  I  lopposa 
Joan  to  be  real,  so  I  think  it  woald  lie 
proper  to  imagine  mine,  until  you  find 
an;  cauMtobelleTe  itpr*tended  ;  though 
I  alight  liaTe  lome  quarrel  at  jou  in  three 
or  four  lines,  which  are  Tery  lil  beatowed 
in  complimenting  me.  And  a)  to  that  of 
jnj  grant  prospccti  of  mailing  mj  fortune, 
an  which,  aa  your  liindueas  only  looks  on 
the  beat  aiJa,  ao  my  cold  temper,  and 
nnconfiaed  butnour,  ia  a  much  greater 
hindrance  than  nny  fear  of  that  which  is 
the  snljcct  of  your  letter.  1  ahall  spealc 
plninly  to  yon,  that  tlie  very  ordinary 
olHrrations  with  going  half  a  mile  be- 
yond the  UniTertity,  have  taught  me  expe- 
Hence  enough  not  to  think  of  marriage  till 
I  lettle  my  fortune  in  the  world,  which 
J  am  euro  will  not  be  in  lome  yean; 
and  erea  then  itself,  I  em  ao  hard  to 
please,  that  I  soppose  1  ahaJI  put  it  off  to 
the  other  world.  How  all  that  auits 
with  Diy  behavionr  to  the  women  in  hand, 
joD  may  eanly  imagine,  when  you  know 
that  there  ii  aometbing  ia  me  which  must 
be  employed ;  and  when  I  am  alone,  turns 
all,  from  nant  of  practice  into  tpecuhi- 
tioD  and  tiiongbti  insomuch,  that  these 
aeTeu  weeks  I  have  been  here  I  have  writ 
and  burned,  and  wrilagain,  upon  all  man- 
Btr  of  BUbjeeta,  more  than  perhaps  any 
nan  in  England.  And  this  is  it  which  n 
petaon  of  great  honour  in  Ireland  (who 
was  pleued  to  atoop  so  low  as  to  look 
into  my  mind)  used  to  tell  ma,  that  my 
niod  waa  like  a  conjured  apirit,  that  would 
do  miacfaief  if  I  would  not  give  it  employ- 
■naiit.  It  ia  this  humour  that  makea  ice 
M  buay,  when  J  am  in  company,  to  turn 
all  that  way ;  and  ainco  it  commonly  euda 
in  talk,  whether  it  be  love,  or  converta- 
tion,  it  is  all  alike.  This  is  ao  common, 
that  I  could  remember  twenty  women, 
in  wy  life,  to  whom  I  liave  bahaved  my- 
self jutl  the  sumo  Wny ;  nnd  I  profeaa, 
without  nny  other  ilesigu  than  tbat  of 
snteitaining  myaelf  when  I  am  very  idle,  or 
when  something  goes  amiai  in  my  aifnira. 
This  I  have  alwava  done  aa  a  mnn  of  the 
world,  when  1  had  no  design  for  any 
ihiog  grave  in  it,  and  what  I  thought  at 
worfta  harmless  impertinence;  but  when- 
ever I  begin  to  lake  sober  resolutions,  or, 
•1  moil,  to  think  of  eoteriog  into  the 
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church,  1  never  found  it  would  be  hard 
to  put  off  this  kind  of  folly  at  the  porch. 
Beaides,  perhaps,  in  so  general  a  conver- 
aation  among  that  aei,  I  might  pretend  a 
little  to  underataad  where  I  am,  when 
1  am  going  to  choose  for  a  wife;  and, 
though  the  cunning  sharper  of  the  town 
mey  have  a  cheat  put  on  him,  yet  it  must 
be  cleanlier  carried  than  this,  which  you 
think  I  am  going  to  lap  upon  myaelf. 
And  truly,  if  you  knew  how  metaphy^ 
cat  I  am  that  way,  you  would  little  fear  t 
would  venture  on  one  who  has  given  ao 
much  occasion  to  tonguea;  for  though  tha 
people  ia  a  lying  aort  of  beast,  (and  I 
think  in  Leiceater,  above  all  parts  thnt  I 
WBB  in)  yet  they  seldom  talk  without 
some  glimpse  of  a  reaaon,  which  I  de- 
clare, (ao  nnpardonably  jealous  lam,)  to 
be  a  lufficlent  cause  for  me  to  hate  any 
woman  farther  than  a  bare  acquaintance. 
Among*  all  the  young  gentlemen  that  I 
have  known,  who  have  ruined  ^enualvea 
by  marrying,  (which,  I  assure  you,  ia  a 
great  number,)  I  have  made  this  general 
rule,  that  they  are  either  yoang.  raw  and 
ignorant  acholaii,  who  for  want  of  know- 
ing company,  believe  that  every  silk  pet- 
ticoat Includes  an  aogel ;  or  else  these 
have  been  a  sort  of  honeat  going  men, 
who  perhaps  are  too  Uteral  in  rather  mar- 
rying than  burning,  and  entail  a  miaery 
on  tbemaelvea  and  posterity,  by  an  over- 
acting modeaty.  I  think  1  am  very  far 
excluded  from  lilting  under  either  of  these 
heada.  I  confeas  I  have  known  one  or 
two  men,  of  sense  enough,  who  inclined 
to  frolics,  have  married  and  mined 
themielvea  out  of  a  maggot ;  but  a  thou- 
■nnd  household  thoughts,  which  always 
drive  matrimony  out  of  my  mind  when- 
ever it  chances  to  come  there,  will,  I  am 
sure,  fright  me  from  that;  beiide  that,  I 
am  natunttly  temperate,  and  never  en- 
gaged in  the  contrary,  which  usually  pro. 
ducBi  those  effects.  Your  hints  at  partU 
cular  stories  I  do  not  understand;  and 
having  never  heard  them  but  so  hinted, 
thought  it  proper  ta|^ve  you  this,  to  show 
you  how  I  thank  you  for  your  regard  of 
me ;  nnd  I  hope  my  carriage  will  lie  aucb, 
■s  tiiat  my  friends  need  not  be  aihemed 
of  the  name.  I  should  not  have  behaved 
myself  after  the  manner  I  did  in  Leiceater, 
if  I  hnd  not  rnlued  my  own  entertain- 
ment, beyond  the  obloquy  of  a  parcel  of 
very  wretcbed  fools,  which   I  solemnly 

Gononnce  the  inhabitants  of  Iieicealer  to 
,  and  ao  I  content  myself  with  retalia- 
tioD.  I  hope  yon  will  forgive  (his  trou- 
ble i  and  so,  with  my  service  to  your  good 
wife,  1  am,  good  cousin,  your  very  effec- 
tiouato  friend  end  servant, 

J.  Swirr." 


ut 


OaiUry  oflBiuHoui  trUuiu*. 
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There  ii  too  roach  reuon  to  belian 
thkt  much  of  the  Ihoo^tleM  levity  hero 
avowed,  aurrived  the  teuon  of  jonth, 
and  in  mtohood  hardened  into  the 
«al1oufness  of  BeUlah  Tsnitj.  HiA 
Swift  eurly,  and  at  once,  met  the  d». 
claration  of  Vanessa  with  a  frank  and 
nunlj  confession  of  his  own  peeulisr 
embarrsasments,  the  dreadfiil  catas- 
trophe mi^t  have  been  averted.  The 
■low  repinuiRB  of  fevered  jealous;,  the 
faeart-ache  c$  disappointed  love,  fierce 
agonies  and  slow  corrodioK  sorrows, 
grie&  onspeakable,  ruin,  decaj  and 
untimely  death,  might  all  have  been 
■pared.  But  when  a  proud  man  has 
once  diverged  by  one  step  from  the 
ttrict  path  of  hones^,  the  devil  wbis- 
pen  hmi,  that  to  return  and  aclcnow- 
iMlge  the  ai>erration  is  to  court  oon- 
tempt,  and  his  heart  would  sooner 
break  than  acquiesce  in  the  humiliation. 
Had  Swift  been  content,  even  after  he 
had  suffered  the  first  great  opportunity 
topassitoconfesshisweakness,  to  admit 
his  own  disingenuousness,  hemighthave 
escaped  man;  a  bitter,  maddening  pang 
of  remorse  ;  but  pride  forbade  aim. 
Host  surely,  if  read  aright,  there  is  not 
written  in  the  histor;  of  the  human 
race,  a  moral  lesson  so  awful  and 
hnmiliatiDg,  as  the  story  of  the  una, 
weaknesses,  sad  fate  of  Swift.  Had 
he  possessed,  in  this  one  instance,  the 
flrmness  to  resist  that  evil  passion- 
pride — thedark  intricades  of  Oie  dreair 
labyrinth  would  never  have  eiisteo. 
Had  he  announoed  to  Vanessa  his  pre> 
engagement,  or  bad  be  told  to  her  and 
to  Stella  where  lay  the  mysterious 
barrier,  which  for  ever  separated  both 
from  the  reality  of  their  hopes,  it  is 
possible  that  he  might  have  stood  lower 
U)  their  respect ;  but  his  worst  crimes 
would  have  been  uncommitted,  and  his 
memory  unclouded.  The  eril  power 
has  not  on  earth  a  more  accomplished 
minister  to  work  out  his  ends  and  the 
ruin  of  manlcind,  than  that  same  pridCf 
whose  office  is  inwardly  to  mortify  the 
viituBi  of  the  heart,  and  make  it  bleak 
and  barren  as  a  sea-rock,  and  in  its 
outward  operation  to  inflict  inch  tor- 
ments as  anticipate  hell. 

It  is  UDdonbted,  that  Swift  sought 
to  moderate  the  vehemence  of  his 
ardent  pupil )  and  it  is  no  less  certain, 
that  many  of  the  expressions  and  pas- 
sages quoted  either  by  ignorance  or 
malice,  to  convict  him  of  having  «n- 
ooDraged  and  heightened  a  .pasuoa 


which  he  was  reiohed  to  (Uisiipaft 
do  not  bear,  by  any  means,  when  isl^n 
along  with  the  context  which  eipliim 
and  quaUSe*  them,  tite  saine  feme  sod 
agnificanoe  which  would  seem  to  be- 
long to  them  when  read  is  detsdicd 
and  i«>Uted  smteDces.  But  tim  lliil 
affords  no  palliation  for  the  eoodnctof 
Swift ;  there  existed  her*  no  pnuHiV 
involution  of  casuistry,  there  wss  bm 
no  divided  duty,  the  path  of  rect 
tnde  and  hononr  was  cleariy  de&wi. 
One  moment  of  minly  eandonr  wosM 
have  saved  many  victims.  Wldle  ^ 
wild  romance  was  at  its  height,  Svifl 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  compelled,  bj 
the  death  of  the  Queen,  and  tne  scwm- 
panying  dissolution  of  the  Torv  C(i<- 
net,  to  retire  to  Ireland ;  ind  bere,iM 
doubt,  he  had  ample  time  to  «# 
the  possible  consequences  of  the  bcw- 
long  madness  which  had  so  &tsl]f  is- 
volved  him.  It  is  difficult  to  <!ooj•^ 
tore,  and  can  never  now  be  ascertsnwi 
whether  or  not  Vanessa  wss  evsr  pw- 
ferrad  to  his  early  pu[nl,  Stella ;  M 
some  expreauona  employed  by  lun 
woald  warrant  suofa  a  coodnsiM ; 
expressions,  which  appear  to  be  lbs 
utterance  of  apassion  almost  as  trdnC 
and  fully  as  exclmive,  ss  that  of  id 
object.  And  yet  again,  it  mast  be 
admitted  as  a  eorreehon  in  this  strange 
calculation,  that  much  of  what  is  spo- 
ken upon  such  occasions,  though  ntlff- 
ed  in  alt  sincerity,  is  very  iir  (h* 
representing  the  true  tone  of  ue 
speaker's  feelings,  and  that  the  wsrdi 
of  an  admirer  are  to  be  valued  W 
reflectioiu  of  momentary  emodoiu,  sM 
nothing  more ;  qualified  in  real  vslH 
alike  by  the  degree  of  exdtemeot  nn^ 
which  thev  are  uttered,  and  b;  >>■< 
urgency  of  u>peala  to  wMch  ^^  ,^ 
meant  to  reply.  Swift  having  reW 
to  bis  Deuery,  immediately  tecoM 
lodgii^  upon  Ormond  Qn*]^  "^ 
the  opponte  side  of  the  Limy,  ™ 
Stella  and  Mrs.  Dingley,  and  rtM^ri 
his  visits  with  the  same  minute  sttn- 
tion  to  outward  appearances,  whiffl 
had  characterised  their  intercovn* 
heretofore. 

He  now  b^an  to  hope,  that  absnce 
and  less  frequent  correspondence  wp^ 
gradually  Jlay  the  eitraTSgaoce  olu 
aifection,  which  the  triumph  of  vsoilj 
beug  passed,  could  only  afford  bus 
unnungled  perplexity  and  unessiwtt 
But  tha  arror  was  not  so  easily  to  >* 
•tontdfw.    UiWMtoleunttnlDi 
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wrtet  to  ba  tuigiit  bj  hU  own  cold 
natarci  which  pronounced  love  to  be 
one  of  those  foUiea  which  ire  to  be 
found  only  in  plaj-boolu  ;  thr  truth 
to  often  doubted,  so  often  scorned,  bo 
often  proved,  th«t  there  \m  such  &  thing 
M  love.  The  nuui  who  can  bring  bim- 
•elf  to  trifle  with  the  affections  of  the 
bnmMi  heart,  sports  with  what  is  sv 
cred ;  and  Swift,  with  &11  his  earlj 
contempt  for  the  school-bor  puuon, 
with  ill  his  ftTDwed  tUsbelief  m  the  real 
•zistence  of  love  among  the  emotions 
of  thi  heart,  was  forced,  u  he  beheld 
the  slow  wasting  of  decaj,  more  fatal 
and  more  piteous  than  ever  witchcraft 
wroughti  tne  fading  of  beauties,  hardlj 
in  their  spring — joung  hearts  corroded 
b;  dark  passions,  or  broken  bv  sffony. 


„„^ , ,, young,  lud  in 

^  grave  ;  as  he  iicheld  all  thisi  he 
was  taught  that  there  was  indeed  soch 
ft  pascion,  strooR  and  terrible  as  death. 
A  melanohol;  fataUt;  seemed  now  to 
wge  their  story  onward  to  its  concla- 
Kon. 

Mrs.  Vanhomrigh  lUed,  and  shortly 
aftoirards  her  two  sons.  Almost  im- 
mediately after  the  occurrence  of  these 
•reats,  Miss  Vanhomrigh  and  her  sis- 
ter left  England  to  reside  upon  a  small 
property  which  bad  belonged  to  her 
fadier,  at  Celbridge,  in  the  neighbonr- 
bood  of  Dublin.  This  was  to  Swift  ■ 
fonnidafale  oocorreuce,  and  its  effects 
were  immediately  visible  in  the  in- 
creased jealousy  of  Stella.  He  could 
not  now  refuse  to  the  entreaties  of 
Miss  Vanhomrigh,  those  attontions 
which  his  former  encouragement,  or 
at  least  hta  indecision,  entitled  her  to 
damandt  and  to  which,  in  addition  to 
the  right  which  she  might  have  pleaded, 
sbepMSessedaclaim  in  common  charity 
and  pity.  But  these  attentions,  al- 
thoum  their  real  motives  were  atn- 
diously  concealed  from  Stella,  could 
not  fail  to  create  in  her  bosom  doubts, 
fern  and  resentment,  a  continaed  st&te 
<rf'  excitement  and  solidtudoi  which  » 
weak  constitution  was  ill  suited  to  sup- 
port, and  which  soon  began  to  ezhiint 
their  balefiil  agencies  in  tiie  decline  of 
baalth  and  mrits.  The  indispositicH) 
of  Stella maDallyasBumedacbaraoter 
■o  dedded  lindalanningi  that  it  became 
dear,  that  unless  tlte  hidden  weight 
which  was  slowly  withering  the  vitil 
(trewtb  within  her,  was  removed,  she 
.  •::^__,.v„j_i. ,   Urgid 
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by  the  instant  fear  of  loung  one.  who, 
spite  of  all,  was  unspeakably  dear  to 
mm,  and  irrenstibly  affected  by  her 
moving  ^^>ea]s,  it  is  now  past  contro- 
versy, that  Swift  consented  to  a  for- 
mal union  with   the  faithfiil  and  ill 


were  unsatisfactory  and  harsh  in  the 
extreme.  The  marrisge  was  to  remain 
a  secret)  the  nature  of  their  inter>- 
eoune  was  to  be  mialtered,  and  in 
short,  this  mysterious  bridal  was  to 
confer  upon  her  no  privilege,  but  the 
solitary  and  melancholy  one  of  know- 
ing, that  he  conld  never,  durina  her 
lifct  give  his  band  to  another.  Swift 
and  Stolla  were  married  in  the  garden 
of  the  Deanery,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Clfwher,  in  1716.  The  conduct  of 
Swill,  immediately  before  and  after 
this  event,  was  marked  by  strange  pe- 
culiarities ;  and  we  agun  apply  to  the 
comprehensive  and  masterly  memoir  bv 
the  hand  of  Scott,  for  assistance,  whicn 
we  should  have  sought  elsewhere  in 


have  besu  dreadfal.  Ddaoy  (u  I  have 
leRTDed  (rem  a  friend  of  lii>  relict,}  Lfeing 
preuad  to  give  bit  opinion  on  tkiii  ilrangi 
Nuion,  nid,  Ihat  nlout  llie  time  it  todc 
place,  hs  observad  Swift  to  be  eitnincly 
glocmj  snd  Bgilsted  ;  lomnch  )o,  Ihathe 
went  to  ArcLtiialuip  King,  to  mention  his 
sppiebensions.  On  entering  tbe  library, 
Swift  ruibwl  out  with  a  coantsnance  of 
dittiBclion,  and  pMetil  him  without  speak- 
ing. Ha  foniid  the  Arcbhiihep  in  tear*, 
and  npon  asking  the  reason  ha  said,  ■  Von 
hava  juBt  met  tba  moat  nnbippy  nun  on 
earth  ;  but  on  tha  aulject  of  his  wratcb- 
edntis  yon  mutt  navcr  ask  a  qnastion.' 
Swift  ■ecladed  himself  from  loctaty  for 
somedaya.  Wbankarwippaaicd,  hisiatar- 
couna  with  Stalls  and  Mn.  Diagley  was 
re-BSHimad,  with  ths  same  guaidMl  and 
cButioni  attanlion,  to  prevaat  the  slight- 
eat  stupicioo  of  a  mora  in^mata  union 
with  the  former,  as  if  lacb  inllmiGj  bad 
not  now  baan  legal  and  virtuous." 

The  CMisea  of  this  dark  and  ^ipall- 
ing  frenzy  of  agitation,  tha  causes  of 
^  systematic  and  cold  self-denial  and 
tfuelty,  are  bnried  in  the  graves  gf 
their  victims. 

Hiss  Vanhomrigh  had,  for  »  etmri- 
derahle  Hatt,  reuded  In  Dublin  bafbra 
pomwMttlj  flung  bw  nridMM  at 


GaUerjf  oflUtatrious  Iriikmm. 
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intercourse  with  Swin 
rupted.  Upon  ber  settling  there,  hi« 
vitits  became  necesBsrily  less  frequent ; 
but  during  this  period,  his  letters  were 
continued,  and  a  close  correspondence 
Duuntained  upon  both  sides.  About 
the  year  1720,  his  visits  to  Celbridge 
became  much  more  fi-eqnent ;  and  for 
»  short  sketch  of  a  scene  of  so  much 
of  melancholj  romance,  tloag  with 
tome  interesting  particulars,  we  again 
turn  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  narrative. 

"Marlejr  Abbey,  neaTCelbridge,wber« 
Miss  Vnobomrigh  resided,  is  built  much 
ia  the  ferni  of  ■  real  elinster,  etpedsllj  in 
its  sxteroal  appesraiKS.  An  aged  man 
(Dpwards  of  ainctj,  by  his  own  account,) 
showed  th«  groundi  to  my  corretpondent. 
Be  woi  Itie  son  oF  Mrs.  Venhomrigh's 
cardoDsr,  and  used  to  work  with  his 
fatber  in  Ihs  gHrden  when  a  boy.  He 
roniembered  the  unfortn Date  Vsneua  well, 
and  his  account  of  her  corresponds  with 
the  usual  description  of  her  person,  esps- 
dally  as  to  her  tabonpoinl.  He  said  she 
went  seldom  abroad,  and  sew  little  con- 

Eny  ;  ber  constant  amusBment  was  rend- 
J,  or  walking  in  the  garden.  Yet  ac- 
coirdiag  to  ibis  antbority,  her  society  was 
«onrt«d  by  several  families  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  visited  her,  notwithstand' 
ing  ber  seldom  returning  that  attention; 
and  he  added,  that  her  mannersintereited 
every  one  who  knew  her.  But  ihe 
avoided  company,  and  was  always  nelan- 
cboly,  ssvs  when  Dean  Swift  was  tbere, 
and  she  thsn  seemed  happy.  The  garden 
was,  to  an  ancommon  degree,  crowded  wilh 
lanrela.  The  old  man  said,  that  when 
UiH  Vanhomrigh  expected  the  Dean,  she 
always  planted,  with  her  own  hand,  a 
knrel  or  two  against  his  arrirsL  He 
showed  her  favonrile  seat,  itiil  called 
Vanessa's  bower.  Three  or  four  trees, 
•ud  some  laurels,  indicate  the  spot.  They 
had  formerly;  necording  to  the  informa' 
tian  of  the  old  man,  been  tnuaed  into  a 
dose  arbour,  There  were  two  seats  and 
•  rude  tabls  within  the  bower,  thsopsning 
of  wtiich  commandeda  vicwof  the  Lilfey, 
which  had  a  romantic  effect;  and  there 
was  a  iniBU  cascade  that  murmured  at 
some  diitance.  In  ibis  sequestered  spot, 
according  to  the  old  gardener's  accouol, 
the  Dean  and  Vaneiaa  used  often  to  sit, 
with  books  and  writing  materials  on  tbe 
tabls  before  tbem.  And  the  verses  com- 
posed smong  such  objects,  by  that  unfor* 
tnnats  lady,  will  perbap*  belii  ui  to  guess 
at  thesubject  of  their  clastical  interviews. " 
The  death  of  her  jonngir  utter  left 


Vanessa  altog^er  companionlesa,  and 
the  bereavement  which  placed  her  alone 
in  the  worldseemed  only  to  concentrate 
and  to  render  more  intense  bar  passion 
for  Swift.  Maddened  by  oncertainty 
apd  love,  sbe  resolved  to  end  all  h«' 
doubta,  and  to  apply  to  Stella  hen^ 
to  learn  whether  slie  bad  such  a  daim 
upon  bis  affections  as  to  rendR'  her 
aspirations  hopeless.  Tbe  dread  mis- 
rive  was  despatched,  whose  answer 
was  to  be  the  Aat  of  her  doom.  And 
who  can  tell  the  agonies  of  hope  and 
sickenings  of  despair,  with  which  she 
awaited  tbe  hour  of  its  retom  ?  Wbo 
can  imagine  the  tumult  of  emotjona, 
the  breatblees  suspensei,  tbe  ble^  des- 
pondent, the  glowing  contidenoe,  tbe 
thousand  colours  and  forms  of  woes 
and  joys  that  thronged  into  tbe  deliriom 
of  that  dreadful  hour  ?  On  a  anddoi 
the  door  of  the  chamber  in  whidi  sbe 
sat  was  abruptly  opened,  and  Swift 
stood  before  ber.  Chie  glance  revealed 
her  fate.  Tbe  blackness  of  concentred 
and  appalling  liiry  was  in  his  counte- 
nance. Heedless  of  tbe  &lterii^  salu- 
tation which  dropped  from  her  pale 
lips,  he  strode  to  tbe  table,  flung  a 
letter  upon  it,  and,  turning  about, 
quitted  tbe  room  with  the  same  awful 
silence;  leaving  his  victim  bewildered, 
terrified,  and  liopeless.  When  sbe 
found  strength  to  open  tbe  padet, 
she  discovered  only  her  own  letter  to 

Stella.     The  delusion  was  over tbe 

baJefiil  delusion — which  had  mocked 
her  heart  and  blasted  all  her  bopes— 
a  voice  of  thunder  bad  burst  the  £'tnm 
—the  death-blow  was  struck.  For  a 
few  abort  weeks  her  affliction  was  pro- 
longed, and  then  she  left  the  shade  of 
her  favourite  laurels  and  her  Icmely 
haunts  by  the  tranquil  river  for  the 
still  more  quiet  solitude  of  the  grave. 
Upon  tbe  death  of  this  most  unhappy 
lady,  Swift,  writhing  under  agonies 
of  compunction,  hid  himself  in  aome 
imknown  retreat  in  the  South  of  Ire- 
land, for  two  months  ;  and  it  waa  not 
until  after  his  return  that  Stella,  wbo 
had  been  naturally  much  offended  at  tbe 
clandestine  intimacy  so  unexpectedly 
and  fatally  disclosed,  at  length  lin^ve 
bim.  Alter  this  be  gradually  resun>ed 
bis  habits  of  study,  and  even  returned 
to  his  political  occupations- 
Swift  had  long  looked  with  deep 
indignation  and  a  swelling  heart  at  tbe 
oppression  under  which  tbe  counti; 
(tf  bis  birth  was  labonriDg ;  but  tbs 
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r  ri^to  wu  then  no 
holidAj  enterUmment  to  gratify  the 
draniAtic  tute  of  a  sconndrel  mob. 
The  auomption  of  the  title  of  national 
TiniUcati^  was  not  then  a  conTassiiig 
for  place,  or  a  pwwport  to  promotioDi 
bat  quite  the  contrary.  Tree  patriot- 
itm  wu  a  principle  whose  exercise 
wag  then  a  vocation  of  tore  trial,  beset 
with  tronbles,  veiationi,  dangers,  and 
sorrows,  mare  in  number  than  the 
•andt ;  and  no  man  might  take  up 
that  cause  who  wa«  not  readj  to  endure 
the  oppresiion  of  evil  antboritf ,  perae- 
cation,  the  insolence  of  libel,  the  total 
nun  of  everj  hope  of  personal  ambition, 
the  ingratitude  of  countrymen,  the 
derision  of  the  crafty,  the  cruelty  of 
the  powerful,  besides  the  Aery  excite- 
ment that  barns  the  heart  to  ashei — 
the  magnanimous  and  eternal  hatred 
of  oppresfiion,  the  "  stsra  indignatio," 
the  ileepleas  abhorrence  and  loathing 
of  men's  cormptions  and  Tillanies, 
the  scorn  and  rage  which  "eat  the 
fleeh  and  exhaust  the  s[nrit8" — and 
■gain,  the  yearnings  of  unutterable 
love  bestowed  in  vun,  generous  and 
mighty  efibrls  hampered  and  thwarted 
— and  all  for  the  sake  of  country — 
tjl  made  tolerable  by  the  fortitude  and 
flublime  devotion  of  one  fierce,  myste- 
rious passion.  Ireland  had  then  real 
grievances — she  was  without  a  consti- 
tntiott — she  bad,  indeed,  a  ^liamenl, 
but  there  existed  beyond  it,  another 
power,  the  English  parliament,  in 
which  she  had  no  (Hend,  no  repre- 
a  advocate,  ana  by  whose 


perity  and  palsied  her  strength — the 
■anie  whicli  has  flowed  down  to  us  in 
streams  of  bitterness  and  of  blood. 
Swift  loved  and  jntied  his  country — 
he  monmed  in  bw  tears,  he  groaned 
in  her  oppresrion.  He  saw  that  to 
be  her  patriot  was  to  be  a  martyr, 
but  be  saw  that  she  needed  a  patrioti 
and  he  gave  himself  to  her.  Molyneui 
had  pleaded  the  cause  of  Ireland's  in- 
dependence with  the  eloquence  and 
power  of  troth  in  his  tract  entitled 
« The  case  of  Ireland's  being  ruled 
by  act*  of  Parliament  in  England, 
stated."  But  this  advocacy  was  un- 
kfaiUng,  and  the  raising  the  question 
h*d  not  even  the  effect  of  arouung 
■mong  the  class  of  Irishmen  who  were 
dinnterested    and    honest,  the  apirit 
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to  testify  against  oppression  and  to 
struggle  for  freedom.  The  commer- 
cial restrictions  by  which  Ireland  was 
cramped  and  fettered  did  not  appear 
likely  to  be  relaxed,  for  the  predo- 
minant party  in  that  country  were 
thoroughly  broken  to  the  English  bit 
and  whip,  and  were  not  wimout  fat 
English  fodder,  while  the  lower  classes, 
to  whom  alone,  where  the  aristocrats 
are  corrupt  and  servile,  lies  the  sppeu, 
were  suspected  and  terrified — the  one 
class  would  not,  the  other  dared  not 
demand  justice.  No  doubt  many  there 
were — for  the  sake  of  manhood  we 
must  believe  it_who  keenly  felt  the 
wrongs  of  their  country  and  burned 
to  redress  them  ;  but  such  spirits  were 
grieved,  andretumednotoften.  The 
elements  with  which  they  had  to  work 
were  weak  and  lifeless,  and  the  ascen- 
dancy against  which  ^ey  had  to  war 
was  unscrupulous  in  iniquity  and  poli- 
tically omnipotent.  To  moot  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Irish  parhoment 
was  to  avow  oneself  a  Jacobite.  To 
demand  free  trade  was  a  declaration 
of  rebellion.  To  be  a  patriot  was 
to  be  denounced  as  a  traitor  ;  and  be- 
tween the  advocacy  of  freedom  and 
the  gaols  there  scarcely  intervened  a 
step.  Itrequiredthen,alofty  defiance 
of  all  personal  danger — a  resigned  in- 
trepidity and  godlike  confidence,  which 
nothing  but  the  consciousness  of  right 
can  inspire  or  lurtun,  to  enable  mortal 
man  to  run  the  tremendous  and  alto- 
gether thankless  hazard.  Such  were 
the  troubles  and  dangers  of  the  cause 
to  which  Swift  devoted  himself.  In 
1 720  he  began  his  mission,  h;r  the  pub- 
licntion  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  A 
proposal  for  the  universal  use  of  Irish 
manufactures,  utterly  rejecting  and  re- 
nouncing every  thing  wearable  that 
comes  from  Endand."  Scott  has  well 
observed,  that  Swift  was  pre-eminently 
exposed  to  all  the  dangers  likely  to 
■rise  from  the  utterance  of  such  dvinv 
advice,  inasmuch  as  be  was,  above  ^ 
other  men,  hated  by  the  government, 
and  even  branded  by  proscription. 
Swift  has  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Pope, 
fum'ished  a  history  of  the  measures 
taken  by  the  government  in  conse- 
quence of  this  publication,  and  as  it 
affords  a  curious  picture  of  the  spirit 
in  which  Ireland  was  then  governed, 
we  hesitate  not  to  transcribe  it;— 

■■  1  have  wriUeo  in  this  kiogdoni  ■ 
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duMone  t«  peimud*  Um  irretchid  pMpU 
to  WMT  tlicir  own  inuiiirKtuTa,  initsad 
of  thoM  froin  England ;  thii  trutiis  looa 
tpread  vtrf  fat,  being  agTMHibla  to  Uit 
wntiniCDt*  of  tht  vhola  nntion.  (tcepl 
or  thoM  ^ntUmea  who  bad  cmplo^mMt* 
or  wera  etpecUnti.  Dpon  wliich  a  per- 
aon  in  great  oSca  here  itnmediHtel]'  took 
tba  ■Unn  ;  ha  aenl  in  haito  for  th«  cbiaf 
JBitica,  and  infomed  him  of  a  Kditioai^ 
hctfoD*,  aod  TinilcDt  panphlrt,  lately 
pablnhed,  with  «  deiiga  of  tatting  tha 
two  kingdom*  at  nrianco,  dirfcting,  at 
Ifaa  ama  tin*,  tbat  Um  prinlar  ihonld 
ba  proMcutad  with  tha  otmoat  rigonrof 
tha  law.  The  chiaf  jaatica  bai  w  quick 
Ml  undentiinding,  tbat  ha  molTad,  if 
poaiilile,  to  outdo  lii)  ordan.  Tha  gnnd 
jvriaa  of  tha  count*  and  dtj  ware  effae. 
tuallf  pracliwd  with,  to  repraiant  tba  nid 

riphlet  with  all  aggiaratiog  apilheta, 
•bich  tba;  had  tbanki  Knt  tham  from 
England,  and  tbair  preMntmcnta  pub- 
lithed,  for  aaTaral  wark*,  in  all  iha  newt- 
papan.  Tha  priater  WM  lailed,  and 
forced  to  gire  great  balL  After  hn  trial, 
the  Jury  hraupht  him  in  Dot  guilty, 
although  th«j  had  been  culled  with  the 
ntnioat  induitr;.  The  chief  joitica  *ent 
them  back  nine  timsi  and  kept  them 
aleTen  honra ;  until,  being  pcrfectlji  tired 
ml,  they  wera  forced  (o  leara  the  matter 
to  tha  toercr  of  the  judge  by  what  they 
call  a  tptrial  vrrdkt.  Daring  tha  trial, 
the  ehiaf  juitice,  among  other  nngularitiee, 
laid  hi*  hand  on  hia  breatt,  and  proteitad 
■olamnly  that  tba  author'*  de*ign  wat  to 
bring  to  the  Pretender,  although  there 
wat  not  a  linglo  if  lUble  of  party  in  the 
wbola  treatiiei  and  although  it  wai 
known  that  Ifae  moat  eminent  of  thoie 
who  profeaaed  hia  own  principlea,  publicly 
diaatlowed  hii  proceeding*.  Buttbecaun 
being  to  Tcry  odioua  and  unpopular,  the 
trial  of  the  verdict  wat  deferred  from  one 
term  to  another,  antil,  npon  the  Duke 
of  OraftoD'a  (tha  lord  lieolenant'i)  sr- 
rival,  fait  grace,  after  mature  ad*fce,  and 
permittion  from  England,  wat  pleaatd  to 
grant  a  imH  prottqui." 

Thug  defeated  in  hia  fint  ittempti 
Swift  did  not  deaiat;  he  wai  baffled 
and  embarraeKd,  but  neither  silMced 
nor  intimidated ;  btirainK  with  indig- 
Ofttion  at  the  diagracefuT  prostitution 
of  the  judicial  authority,  which  bad 
perrerted  the  very  law*  intg  the  abet- 
toTB  of  a  sjitem  of  atrocious  wrong, 
be  singled  out  th«  *enal  minister  of 
iniult^  jiutice,  Lord  Chief  Juidce 
Whitetbed)  and  hurled  upon  bim  a 
storm  of  lampoons  and  qiwrams  which 
n^t  have  galled  vna  a  Sor^ga,  and 
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which  wera  no  donbt  keeoly  Mt  b; 
his  worthy  ec^pe. 

It  is  a  trite  remark  of  one  who 
■bould  have  known  well  what  it  tl 
to  goTem  mankind,  "  Lot  asm  write 
the  ballads  of  a  country  and  I  wUl 
allow  whom  you  {deaae  to  ml*  it." 
But  even  allowing  for  a  oertMD  aaeru 
fica  of  aeenraej  to  parad(»f  tbia  w  n 
extravagant  hypmole,  and  the  qaril 
of  the  obeerration  tl  ontrue.  A  b* 
tional  ballad  i*  the  ofispring  and  not 
the  origin  of  national  character  ;  aad 
the  profound  author  of  the  mol  JBrt 
quoted  might  aa  wisely  bar«  aaid, 
"  Let  me  but  hold  the  hour  and 
minute  bands  of  St.  Paul's  doA 
and  show  me  the  aatmnamer  who  will 
limit  the  day  or  the  aldennan  who 
will  want  his  dinner."  A  lutioaal 
ballad  is  the  index  and  itot  the  gnida  of 
national  feelii^.  The  Soug*  e/"  a 
Natimt,  if  there  be  anj  meaning  k 
the  phrase,  are  so  in  virtue  of  g«neril 
and  permanent  popularity — a  degrte 
of  acceptance  which  neoessarilj  in- 
plies,  in  the  temper  of  th«  oonntryi 
a  previous  aptitude  for  the  seatimeati 
which  they  embody.  But  althongk 
the  taw  above  noticed  is  nothing  mora 
than  one  of  those  flippaniuM  wUci 
have  become  popnlsr  heoanse  tbaj  art 
paradoxical,  it  does  not  follow  beoanst 
It  it  untrue  that  therefore  the  daa  of 
composition  which  it  falsely  digtiifias, 
may  discharge  no  useful  functton  in 
the  machinery  of  government.  The 
great  success  of  the  coarse  and  savam 
but  always  humorous  lampoonsi    £s- 


tributed  by  Swift  among 
hawkers  of  ballada,  clearly 
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as  an  instrument  of  pnnisluneat  thsj 
may  be  made  terribly  effectiva,  in 
fbsterinff  and  perpetuating  popular 
antipathies ;  and  there  cannot  b«  a 
doubt  that  by  such  productioni^  m- 
stable  though  they  are,  a  certain  degrte 
of  vitality  and  a  fixedness  of  direction 
may  be  g^ven  to  the  ^plause  or  ooa- 
damnation  of  a  people. 

Swift  continued  to  keep  a  ftithfhl 
watch  over  the  rights  of  Ireland,  and 
awaited  only  a  &vourable  opportimi^ 
to  haiard  with  the  evil  power  which 
oppressed  bis  countir,  the  formidable 
and  eventful  struggle  in  whose  isioe 
her  cause  was  to  be  either  saved  or 
lost.  But  few  oceasians  for  inter- 
ference had  presented  themielres  fron 
the  period  of  the  pnblioation  of  Us 
tr«ct  upon  the  ncltuf  ts  bm  of  Irish 
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inaim&otiirM  down  to  the  jmt  1729, 
ft  aptce  of  three  jeanj  bat  &t  the 
expiration  of  thi«  intervftl  arrived  that 
oruu  which  wm  to  call  forth  into 
BTOOBed  and  gigantic  exertion,  everj 
taargj  of  the  two  great  warring  prin- 
ciples— the  aril  and  the  good — to  place 
the  poweri  of  t^anny  and  freedom  in 
the  etern  dedaive  deatb-gr^)ple  which 
ii  never  looaed  but  b;  the  doom  of 
one. 

A  daflciokoj  in  the  coiuagfl  of  copper 
■none;  in  Irelud  harins  been  for  Mme 
time  grievoualj  felt,  ue  patent  right 
of  linking  pence  to  the  amount  of 
£108,000  for  that  realm  was  granted 
to  William  Wood.  The  inconrenience 
was  acknowIe^ecL  and  the  remedy,  at 
flret  eight,  luffident  and  unexception- 
able :  but  the  patent  had  been  puaed 
without  even  the  etmteMl  of  the  lord 
lientenant  and  privj  council  of  Ireland 
—the  whole  proceeding  was  a  conaia- 
tont  portion  of  the  arbitrar;  and  in- 
fulting  ijitem  upon  which  the  goveru- 
nmt  of  tltat  countrj  wa«  conducted. 
It  r».aMerted  the  humiliating  and 
ontrageooi  maxim  to  which  Swift 
had  TOwed  immitigable  enmity — it 
wai  the  symbol  of  that  deipotiim 
vhioh  he  was  bom  to  ifaattar  to  piece*. 
The  opportunity  wai  a  favourable  one 
.—the  proposed  meanire  not  only  ez- 
onplified  the  nozioui  usurpation  of  the 
Ei^li^  parUament,  but  had  startled 
into  dittnut  and  oppoutiou  lome  of 
Ihoee  poUtical  leaders  who  had  hitherto 
■food  among  the  firmest  and  most  pro- 
minent of  the  adherents  of  government. 
Among  these  the  foremost  was  the 
family  of  Broderick,  whose  powerful 
influenoe  had  hitherto  been  imifonnly 
exerted  in  aupport  of  the  Whig  ii^ 
teresL  The  spirit  of  reastanoe  began 
to  ^read  in  the  Irish  parliament — 
the  stirring  aotivity  and  increased 
number  of  Uie  o|qMMition — the  gradual 
expansion  of  the  national  excitement 
through  the  iqiper  orders  of  society— 
beudea  the  coi^unctioa  of  what  are 
called  chances,  the  comlnnationi  of 
what  seem  to  be  accidents,  which,  in 
great  national  struggles,  drawpowerflil 
men  by  sordid  and  evil  motives  into  a 
noble  cause— all  these  sgns  portended 
some  strai^  political  convulsion.  The 
Morm  which  had  long  been  girtheriuK 
first  ipohe  in  the  voice  of  Swift,  and 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  that 
grand  and  awful  moral  cooflioW  through 
•Ts>7  TioiiUadt  «f  flactBrting  diiutar 
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and  ineoess ;  in  the  tumult  and  deadly 
peril  of  the  battle,  until  the  hour  whoi 
the  war&re  ended  in  the  grandeur  of 
national  triumph,  strong  and  clear  over 
alt  the  din  and  uproar  was  heard  that 
voice,  counselling,   encouraging,  and 

Swift  saw,  that  for  the  purpose  of 
deieating  the  proposed  meaaure  with 
permanent  advantage  to  the  country. 
It  was  necessary  that  the  whole  nation, 
in  all  its  orders,  should  testify  against 
it.  His  first  tqtpeals,  therefore,  were 
entirely  of  a  practical  kind,  and  calcu- 
1...J  ..  jIj^,^  ^b  fe3„  nf  the  tral^ 
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inchoation  to  scrutinise  the  remote 
oonsequencea  of  political  aet^  cannot 
be  supposed  to  feel  the  same  interest 
in  the  assertion,  or  neglect  of  an  ab- 
stract principle,  which  they  must  ine- 
vitably entertain,  respecting  those  mea- 
sures which  immeoiately  affect  the 
prosperity  of  their  trade.  To  this 
comparatively  unexdtable  class  of 
men.  Swift  first  addressed  himself^  and 
three  letters  appeared  in  rapid  succes* 
sion,  usned  by  Mr.  B .  Draper,  in  Dub- 
lin, insisting  strongly  upon  the  imu- 
riouB  results  which  must  ioevitahly 
flow  from  the  alleged  inferiority  in 
weight,  and  purity  of  the  coin  intended 
for  circulation.  There  was  suffi- 
cient practical  political  economy  in 
those  days  to  enule  the  country  to  see 
that  the  introduction  of  a  copper  cur- 
rency, whose  intriuMc  value  oore  bo 
proportion  to  that  which  it  legally  re- 
presented, mnit  necessarily  drain  the 
oountry  of  its  gold  and  silver  coinage, 
upon  the  very  same  principle  whioh 
has  since  beenaj^lied  to  the  regulation 
of  Bank  issues.  There  is  no  donht 
that  the  reports  so  loudly  circulated 
reelecting  the  adulteration  of  the  me- 
tal, and  the  smallness  of  the  ooin,  wore 
monstrously  exaggerated  ;  and  indeed, 
by  the  experiments  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, they  were  provedto  be  groundless. 
Yet,  we  are  not  to  suppose,  that  Swift 
was  himself  satisfied  of  the  unsound- 
ness of  the  statements  upon  wlticb  he 
dwelt.  He  seems  to  have  shared  the 
opinions  which  he  promulged  with 
many,  who  miffht  have  tested  the  re- 

Eorts  whioh  ^ey  helped  to  circulate, 
y  actual  proof;  and  it  is  eauly  ocm- 
ceivable,  that  an  ardent  temper,  like 
that  of  the  Draper,  mighti  with  little 
qoeetioo  admi^  and  in  all  tinoerilyi 
r»«uert  a>  truth,  whfttem  migfttlMTe 
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heea  planwbly  uttered  by  report,  to  the 
prejudice  of  a.  measure  against  which, 
generally,  hia  most  indignant  antipa- 
thies were  enlisted.  Topics  n>  iudi* 
ciousi;  chosen,  and  handled  widi  all 
the  rough  enervy  and  caustic  humour 
of  Swift,  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
produce  the  desired  effect;  and  the 
■nccen  of  these  tracts  was  altogether 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  Ire- 
Uod.  Men  of  all  ranks,  of  all  politics, 
of  all  religions,  forgot  their  differences 
in  the  one  universal  sympathy  which 
bound  them  br  all  means,  and  at  erery 
peril,  and  to  toe  last  extremity,  to  re- 
uat  the  threatened  imposition.  The 
two  houses  of  parliament  united  in 
addressing  the  sovereign  against  the 
measure,  and  the  example  of  the  legis- 
lature was  followed  in  detail  hy  every 
class  and  section  of  the  community, 
against  the  introduction  of  this  hated 
coin.  Combinations  of  every  order, 
from  the  most  opulent  merchants  down 
to  the  pedlars,  ballad-singers  and  er- 
rand-boys, were  framed ;  and  to  such 
apitch  of  fVenzy  was  this  abhorrence 
of  Wood's  halfpence  carried,  that  in- 
stances occurred  of  persons  seeldng  to 
avoid  the  odium,  if  not  the  actual  dan- 
ger, consequent  upon  an  imputation  of 
sharing  even  indirectly,  and  m  the  most 
trifling  drcumstonce,  in  the  execution 
of  the  project,  by  publishi:^  disclaim- 
ers in  the  way  of  advertisements,  in  the 
public  journals.     The  fbllowing  is  a 

"  AttvtmtXMtm.'' 

••  Whereas  I,  Thonaa  Handy,  of  Meath 

Street,   Dullin,  did  receive  by  the  lait 

nket,  from  a  penon  in  London,  to  whom 
m  an  enUre  itrnDger,  bill*  of  lading  for 
eleven  caika  of  Wood'i  halfpence,  ibipped 
at  Briitol,  and  conrigned  to  me  hjr-  the 
•aid  person  od  hii  oim  proper  account, 
of  which  I  had  not  the  lexit  notice,  until 
I  received  the  taid  billi  of  lading, 

"  Now  I,  the  laid  Thomas  Handy, 
being  highly  lenubla  of  the  daty  and  re- 
gard which  every  honest  man  awes  to  his 
couDlry  and  to  hi*  fellow-subjects,  do 
hereby  declare,  that  I  will  not  be  cou- 
cerned,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  entering, 
landing  importing,  receiving,  or  uttering 
any  of  the  said  Wood's  halfpence  i  for 
that  i  am  fully  convinced,  from  the  ad- 
drcMea  of  bolti  house*  of  parliameat,  as 
otherwiie,  that  (be  imDOTtinrsnd  uttering 
the  said  halfpence  will  be  destructive  to 
this  nation,  and  prejudicial  to  his  Majts- 
ty's  reyenaa^ 
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«  And  of  thii  my  resolution,  I  gavB 
notice  by  letter  to  the  penon  who  Hat 
me  the  lilli  oF  lading,  the  very  day  I 
received  Ihem,  and  have  lent  Iwdi  tW 
■aid  bills  to  Mm. 

••Tao.  Huan. 

«  Dnblin,  SOth  August,  1724." 

The  Uboun  of  Swift  were  Dot  con- 
fined to  the  production  of  these  mas- 
terlv  compositions,  whose  influence  hkd 
m^ade  the  people  of  Iixland  abhor  and 
denounce  the  proposed  meaaore  as  a 
ruinous  blow  to  the  incipient  natitHial 
prosperi^,  but  with  that  inde&tigftUe 
zeal  which  delights  to  do  thorongUy 
whatever  it  has  undertaken,  he  gave 
the  direction  and  tho  streogtli  of  his 
geniuo,  even  to  the  minutest  details  of 
the  great  machinery  of  Station  whidi 
he  was  the  first  to  move.  With  a 
rapid  fertility,  scarcely,  if  ever,  tnab^ 
ed,  he  snpphed  the  street  hawkera  with 
bdlads,  loinpoons  and  satires,  in  proae 
and  in  verse,  iimumerable.  AH  level- 
led i^ainst  the  project  and  the  pro- 
jector, with  the  utmost  severity  of 
biting  sarcasm,  and  seasoned  with  that 
pungent  personal  ridicule,  which  finds 
a  ready  and  a  sure  respouse  in  the 
lildngand  applause  of  the  lower  orders ; 
and  trifling,  and  perhaps  unworthy  as 
this  condescension  of  Swift  may  appear 
in  the  eye  of  the  hasty  reader,  to  tii« 
observation  of  the  reflecting,  it  affords 
an  object  of  unqualified  admiration.  It 
was  necessary,  for  the  complete  anccesi 
of  the  movement  which  he  directed, 
that  the  aroused  national  excitement 
should  be  universal,  and  the  luUiooal 
mind  was  therefore  to  be  appealed  to 
through  every  channel,  each  class  was 
to  be  addressed  in  its  appropriate  lan- 
.  gnage ;  bendes,  it  is  not  enough  to 
convince  the  reason — an  avtrage  man, 
before  he  will  act  with  bold  decision, 
must  be  assured  of  sympathy  ;  and  in 
order  to  produce  an  epidenuc  and  pecu- 
liar political  temper  in  a  country,  mo^ 
more  than  lucid  and  unanswerable 
Moment  is  necessary.  TTiat  men  are 
creatures  of  habit  is  a  trite  ohsen'ft- 
tion,  but  one  rarely  indeed  remembered 
in  politics.  There  is  in  every  human 
mind  a  little  place  devoted  to  the  recep- 
tion of  prejudices,  those  inevitable 
results  of  idl  education.  A  certain 
unoccupied  comer,  in  which  crawl  and 
batten  those  reptiles  whose  existence 
we  forget,  but  who  nevertheless,  while 
we  take  no  note,  plunder  and  b«fi>iil 
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the  stores  of  the  mind ;  bnt  so  it  is  that 
men  cannot  live  without  these  com- 
panionSi  aad  where  prejudices  are  hos- 
tile to  the  views  of  a  politician,  he  must 
not  content  himself  with  showing  their 
usurpations  and  their  nastiness,  for, 
eTcn  thoueh  he  procure  their  tempo- 
TMj  expulsion,  they  will  return  ag'aini 
lUiless  ho  auppi;  their  place  with 
othersj  strong  enoi^h  to  devour  their 
'predecessors.  To  create  these  new 
prgudices  is  not  the  least  difficult  task 
of  the  man  of  policji  and  to  make  a 
new  principle  general;  accepted,  the 
convincing  of  the  reason  is  but  the 
first  step.  Its  antagonists  cannot  be 
at  once  removed ;  the;  must  be,  as  it 
weTe>  worn  awa;  by  a  process  of  men- 
tal trituration  ;  and  having  traced  with 
the  finger  of  reason  the  character  of 
his  favourite  maxim  upon  the  ada- 
mantine nund,  he  must  then,  with  long 
laborious  hammering  and  chisaeling, 
cut  there  in  graven  letters,  the  truA 
which  will  abide.  Swift  possessed  that 
wisdom  which  ever  distmguishea  the 
true  statesman  from  the  political  quack- 
salver. In  all  his  oalculatioiu  he  re- 
garded the  materials  upon  which  he 
was  to  work — human  minds— as  things 
not  to  be  moved  and  shifted  from  place 
to  pUce>  b;  the  band  of  the  player, 
like  the  pieces  on  a  chess-board,  but 
as  possessed  of  wills,  prejudices,  mo- 
tives and  weaknesses,  as  well  as  of 
reason  ;  and  eonttuning  within  them 
innumerable  forces,  a  consideration  of 
all  which  make  the  correction  bj  which 
the  operation  of  political  mechanism 
is  to  be  calculated.  The  writings  and 
measures  of  Swift  are  a  beautiful  illus- 
tration of  a  consistent  and  grandly 
triumphant  adherence  to  the  practice 
of  this  political  truth  ;  and  the  history 
of  his  political  agency  is  to  that  theo- 
rizing flippancy  which  would  treat  the 
subjects  of  government  not  as  men,  but 
as  cast-iron  wheels,  an  eternal  pattern 
and  reproof. 

Having  thus  called  into  loud  and 
muversal  tumult  the  long  slumbering 
spirit  of  the  country,  Swift  saw  that 
tiie  hour  was  come  when  he  might,  with 
an  assurance  of  sympathy,  speak  of  the 
real  principle  at  issue,  the  independence 
of  the  Irish  parliament  and  the  honour 
of  his  country,  and  in  the  succeeding 
letters  of  the  Drapier,  the  mere  coni- 
iner<nal  arguments  to  which  the  reason- 
ing of  the  first  three  letters  is  exclusively 
confined)  are  completely  thrown  aside. 
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and  the  proportion  of  Ireland's  inde- 
pendence asserted  in  its  boldest  form, 
and  with  the  eloquence  of  indignant 
and  fearless  enthusiasm. 

The  pamphlet  which,  three  months 
before,  would  have  filled  even  the 
friends  of  the  maxims  which  it  asserted 
with  dismay  and  fearful  forebodings  of 
dire  consequences,  alike  to  the  cause 
and  the  indiscreet  itealot  who  pleaded 
iti  was  now  hailed  with  the  welcome 
of  a  nation's  rapture  and  applause.  In 
thus  grasping,  as  it  were,  by  the  throat, 
the  political  villainy  which  had  so  long 
cajoled  and  crushed  down  bis  country, 
the  daring  cliampion  not  only  stimu- 
lated the  courage  of  his  adherents,  but 
aroused  the  terrors  of  the  liberal 
tyrant— the  Whig  Walpole.  Carteret, 
who  had  been  suspected  by  the  minister 
of  having  fomented  the  excitement 
flgidnst  tne  introduction  of  Wood's 
luilf-pence,  and  who  had  in  reality  fur- 
nished the  history  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  patent  had  been  procured, 
was,  with  a  malicious  ingenuity,  farced 
b^  the  premier  into  the  centre  of  those 
difficulties  and  embarrassments  which 
he  bad  intended  for  others,  and  now, 
at  the  very  crisis  of  the  struggle,  was 
despatched  to  Ireland  in  the  character 
of  viceroy,  to  curb  that  agitation  and 
to  disappoint  those  hopes  which  he  had 
helped  to  excite.  The  first  act  of  the 
new  Lord  Lieutenant  was  to  imprison 
HariUng,  the  printer  of  the  Drapier's 
Letters,  and  to  proclum  a  reward  of 
i300  for  the  detection  of  the  author 
of  the  fourth  and  most  offensive  of  these 
productions.  A  bill  of  indictment  was 
ordered  to  be  prepared  ^mnst  the 
publisher  ;  and  upon  the  day  previous 
to  that  on  which  the  bill  was  to  be  pre- 
sented. Swift  printed  and  circulated 
among  the  members  of  the  panel,  a 
short  paper  called,  "  Seasonable  Advice 
to  the  Grand  Jury,"  &c.  It  is  not 
probable,  however,  that  they  required 
any  stimulant  to  urge  them  to  that 
course  which  they  unanimously  pur- 
sued, and  with  a  consciousness  that  the 
gase  of  the  empire  was  fixed  upon  them, 
and  that  a  great  and  a  good  cause  de- 
pended on  their  firmness  and  deci^on, 
they  threw  out  the  bills.  This  act  of 
conscience  and  manhood  did  not  fail  to 
enrage  the  iniquitous  and  uncompro- 
mising minister  of  faction — Chief  Jtu- 
tice  Whitshed — whom  we  have  already 
mentioned,  and  who  presided  upon  this 
occasion,  and  in  a  paroxysm  of  impo- 
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Uot  and  imgoveni&lile  rage  he  diMolved 
the  panel.  They  had  done  their  duty, 
and  the  applanse  of  a  grateful  country 
covered  tbero  irith  honour.  The  un- 
conetitiitional  insolence  of  the  judge, 
however  well  meant  for  the  interests  of 
his  party,  only  serred  to  heighten  the 
iudignatjon  and  to  coDfirm  the  resolu- 
tion of  those  whom  it  was  meant  to 
terri(|f  and  to  nibdne — and  the  dangers 
which  seemed  to  gather  more  closely 
and  darkly  over  the  head  of  Swift,  as 
the  contest  became  more  defined  in  its 
objects  and  inveterate  in  its  spirit,  so 
far  from  dismaying  or  paralviing  the 
confidence   of  his   heart,  only  roused 
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of  the  most  striking  and  inspiring  of 
the  courageous  acts  of  Swift  is  finely 

S'vcn  by  Sheridan:  "  The  day  after 
e  ^oclamation  was  issued  out  against 
the  Drapier,  there  was  a  fiill  levee  at 
the  castle.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  was 
going  round  the  circle,  when  Swift 
abruptly  entered  the  chamber,  and 
pnshmg  his  way  through  the  crowd, 
never  stopped  till  he  got  within  the 
circle,  where,  with  marks  of  the  highest 
indignation  in  his  countenance,  he  ad- 
dressed the  Lord  Lieutenant  with  the 
voice  of  a  Stentor,  that  re-echoed 
through  the  room,  '  So,  my  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, this  is  a  glorious  exploit  that 
you  performed  yesterday,  in  issuing  k 
proclamation  against  a  poor  shop- 
keeper, whose  only  crime  is  an  honi^ 
endeavour  to  save  his  country  from 
ruin.  You  have  given  a  noble  8pe<amen 
of  what  this  devoted  nation  is  to  hope 
for,  from  yonr  government.  I  suppoee 
yon  expect  a  statue  of  copper  will  be 
erected  to  you  for  this  service  done  to 
Wood.'  He  then  went  on  for  a  long 
time  inveighing  in  the  bitterest  terms 
against  the  patent,  and  displaying  in 
the  strongest  colours  all  the  fatal  con- 
sequences of  introducing  that  execrable 
com.  The  whole  assembly  were  struck 
mute  with  wonder  at  this  unprecedented 
.  scene.  The  titled  slaves,  ejid  vassals 
of  power,  felt,  and  shrunk  into  their 
own  littleness,  in  the  presence  of  this 
man  of  mind.  For  some  time  a  pro- 
found rilence  ensued.  When  Lord 
Carteret,  who  had  listened  with  great 
composure  to  the  whole  speech,  made 
this  fine  reply,  in  a  line  of  Virgil's : 
•  •K«diiiw,Mn|alDaTitai  aw  titU  cafoat 


"  The  whole  assembly  was  atnu^ 
with  the  beauty  of  this  quotation,  and 
the  levee  broke  up  in  good  humonr— 
some  extolling  the  magnanimity  of 
Swift  to  the  skies,  and  all  delighted 
with  the  ingenuity  of  the  Lord  Lien* 
tenant's  answer." 

Another  instance  of  the  bold  aitd 
decisive  measures  which  sprut^  firom 
the  proud  ardour  and  defiance  of  his 
character,  is  also  vividly  sketched  by 
the  pen  of  Sheridan :  "  During  the 
pubbcation  of  the  Drapier's  Letters, 
Swift  took  great  pains  to  conceal  him- 
self from  bebg  known  as  the  anther. 
The  only  persons  in  the  secret  were 
Robert  Blakely,  his  butler,  whom  he 
emploved  as  his  amanuensis,  and  Dr. 
Sheridan.  As  Robert  was  not  the  most 
accurate  transcriber,  the  copies  were 
always  delivered  by  him  to  the  Doctor, 
in  order  to  thetf  being  corrected,  and 
fitted  for  the  press,  by  whom  they  were 
conveyed  to  tbe  printer  in  such  a  w>y 
as  to  prevent  a  possibility  of  discovery. 
It  happened  that  Robert  Blakely,  the 
very  evening  of  -the  d«  on  which  the 
proclamation  was  issaed,  offering  a  re- 
ward of  £300  for  discovering  the 
author  of  the  Drapier's  Iburth  Tetter, 
had  staid  ont  later  than  utoal  without 
his  master's  leave.  The  Dean  ordered 
the  door  to  be  locked  at  the  accustomed 
hour,  and  shut  him  out.  The  next 
morning  the  poor  fellow  appeared  be- 
fore him  with  marks  of  great  contri- 
tion; when  Swift  would  listen  to 
none  of  his  excuses,  but  abodng  hin 
outrageously,  bid  biin  strip  off  tJl  hi* 
livery,  and  quit  his  boose  uiat  moment. 
'  What — you  villain,'  said  he,  '  is  tt 
because  I  am  in  ^our  powH*,  yon  dare 
take  these  liberties?  Get  out  of  my 
house,  you  scoundrel,  and  receive  the 
reward  of  your  treachery.'  Mn. 
Johnson,  who  was  at  the  deanerr,  and 
greatly  alarmed  at  this  scene,  inune- 
oiately  despatched  a  messei^r  to  Dr. 
Sheridan,  to  come  and  try  to  make  np 
matters.  Upon  his  arrival  he  found 
Robert  walking  about  the  hall  in  great 
agitation,  and  shedding  abundance  of 
tears ;  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  this, 
he  was  told  that  his  master  had  just 
discharged  him.  The  Doctor  bade  him 
be  of  good  cheer,  for  he  would  under- 
take to  pacify  the  Dean,  and  that  be 
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be  TMT  N>rr7  to  Imtc  M>  good  a  muter ; 
but  wtut  grieres  me  to  the  Mol  is,  tlut 
mj  master  shonid  have  to  bad  an 
opinion  of  me,  aa  to  BiippoM  me  capable 
of  betravitig  him  for  anj  reward  what- 
•rer.'  When  this  was  told  to  tbe  Dean, 
struck  with  the  generAsit;  of  suoh  a 
sentiment  in  one  of  his  low  (phere,  hs 
imme^atel;  pardoned  him,  and  reitored 
Um  to  faTonr.  He  also  toolc  the  lint 
Opportiinitj  in  his  powor  of  rewarding 
thia  man  for  his  fidelity.  The  place  of 
Verver  to  the  Cathedral  soon  i^r  be- 
em^ng  vacant.  Swift  called  Robert  to 
lum,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  an; 
clothes  of  his  own  that  were  not  a 
Kvarj ;  to  which  the  other  repljing  in 
the  sffirmatire,  he  desired  him  imme- 
diately to  strip  off  his  liveir  and  pot  on 
those  clothes.  The  poor  fellow,  quite 
astonished,  begged  to  Lnow  what  crime 
he  had  committed,  that  he  should  be 
discharged.  '  Well— do  as  I  ordered 
TOO,'  B^d  Swift.  When  he  returned 
in  his  new  dress,  the  Dean  called  the 
other  serrants  into  the  room,  and  told 
them  they  were  no  longer  to  conuder 
him  as  their  fellow-servant  Robert,  but 
as  Hr.  Blakel^,  Verger  of  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  which  place  he  had  bestowed 
on  him  as  a  reward  for  bis  faithtiil  ser- 
noes.  Tlie  grateAil  creature  poured 
fttrth  a  thousand  blessings  on  him,  and 
begKed  as  the  greatest  &ronr  he  oould 
otwer  on  him,  that  be  nugbt  still  be 
oontinned  in  the  same  station  without 
feo  or  reward,  as  be  was  sure  no  one 
cooldgiTesuch  satisfaction  to  his  master 
in  the  discharge  of  it  as  himself.  As 
he  was  an  excellent  servant,  and  was 
aoeustomed  to  all  Swift's  peculiarities, 
the  proposal  could  not  Imt  be  verj  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Dean;  and  Mr.  Blakelj 
accordingly  continued  to  officiate  in  that 
e^tacitj  for  some  time,  as  a  volunteer, 
without  any  of  the  badges  of  servitude.  ■ 
Butthe  master  was  too  liberal  to  accept 
the  generous  proposal  made  by  the  ser- 
vant ;  for,  though  he  paid  him  no  wages, 
he  took  care,  by  handaome  presents,  to 
nuke  hi"!  a  full  equivalent. ' 

The  new  grand  jury  summoned  to 
supply  the  pUce  of  tliat  which  had  been 
BO  arbitrarily  dissolved,  so  far  from  re- 
garding  the  dissolution  of  the  preced- 
mg  one  as  a  moral  lesson  to  he  impli- 
dtly  obeyed — so  far  from  seeking 
favour  from  the  great  by  the  desertion 
of  their  country— so  far  from  yielding 
to  the  presence  of  intimidation,  or  toj 
the  hopes  of  a  brib»— the  service  either] 


"  The  PrtMentmaU  of  tkt  Grand  Jmy  of 
Iht  CouHli/  of  tkt  dty  of  DMU. 
"  WharsRS  several  grsat  qDanlitie*  of 

bate  mats),  coined,  cominonly  called 
Wood'i  bnir-penc«,  bavebeeo  brought  into 
the  poit  of  Dublin,  and  lodged  io  serenl 
boHMs  in  this  city,  with  an  intealioa  to 
nake  them  paM  clandeitiDdy  nmong  U* 
Majeity'i  •nlijecta  of  thii  kuigdom,  not- 
witbitandiug  the  Addressei  of  Unb  House* 
of  Parliamant,  and  the  Privy-Conacit 
and  iDott  of  the  CorpoiatioDi  of  thia  City 
againit  ths  said  coim  and  where*!  bis 
Majesty  liai  bees  fiacioBsty  pleased  to 
leave  his  loyal  tnbject*  of  thii  kinfdom  >t 
libOTty  to  take  or  refuse  the  said  half. 

"  We,  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  County 
of  the  City  of  Dublin,  thia  Michaelmas 
Term,  1724,  having  enlirely  at  heart  bis 
Majesty'a  intereat,  end  tlie  welfare  of  onr 
CDQDtry  1  and  being  iboraughly  seuaible  of 
the  gnat  diacouragementa  which  trade 
bath  lulfereil  by  the  apprehenaiana  of  tha 
said  coin,  whereof  we  have  already  felt 
the  diamal  effects,  and  Ihnt  the  cnrrency 
thereof  will  inevitably  tend  to  the  great 
diminution  of  his  Hajesly's  revenue,  and 
the  ruin  of  uasnd  our  poaterity,  do  prsMat 
ellanchpenanaaa  have  attempted,  or  shall 
endeavonr  by  frand,  or  otherwiae,  to  im- 
poae  the  aeid  hnlf-pence  upon  na,  contrary 
to  hia  Majeaty'a  moat  gracioua  intentions, 
ee  eoeniea  to  hi*  Majealy'a  OoTernment, 
and  to  ths  safety,  peace,  and  wellare  of  all 
hia  Majsaty'a  aabjects  of  thia  kingdom: 
whoM  affectioaa  have  been  so  eroioently 
distinguished  by  their  seal  to  hit  illuttrioui 
fiimily,  before  bit  liappy  acceMion  to  the 
throne,  and  by  their  continued  loyally  avar 

"  Aa  ws  do  with  all  juat  gratitude  ac- 
knowledge the  aarvicet  of  all  each  patriots 
aa  have  been  eoiiaently  zealous  for  the  in- 
tereata  of  hit  Majetty  and  thii  couotry,  in 
detecting  the  fraudulent  imposilioa  of  the 
said  Wood,  and  preventing  the  paasing  of 
hieliaae  coin,  to  we  do,  at  the  asms  time, 
declare  our  abhorrence  and  deteatatlon  of 
all  reflectioni  on  his  Majesty  and  fait 
Oovemmeuli  and  that  we  are  ready,  with 
onr  live!  and  fortunea,  to  defend  hia  meet 
sacred  Majetty  against  tbe  Pretender,  and 
all  hia  Majesty's  open  and  aecret  enemiea, 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

"  OivsD  under  onr  hands,  ftc." 

Other  juries  followed  the  brave  ex- 
ample thus  set  before  them,  and  the 
1)1  Goremment  were  at  length  fwoed  to 
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see  that  nnlpas  they  were  prepu-ed  to 
conpel  obedience  by  an  appeal  to  the 
doubtful  aad  bloodj  issue  ol  a.  civil  wur 
their  cause  was  desperate — the  patent 
was  recalled,  and  the  Drapier  trium- 

Now,  in  the  glorious  moment  of  vic- 
torj,  did  the  nation  single  out  the  man 
who  had  so  wisely  and  so  bravely  fought 
the  good  fight,  The  irrepressible  out- 
burst of  enthusiasm  which  hailed  him 
wherever  he  appeared,  the  admiration 
and  devotion  of  the  country  for  whose 
sake  he  had  hazarded  ever;  risli,  showed 
him  that  Irishmen  could  be  grateful  as 
bis  services  had  been  unequalled.  His 
popularity  wos  without  precedent.  Por- 
trwts  of  the  Drapier  appeared  in  every 
window,  and  upon  almost  every  sub- 
stance, prints,  medals,  eren  handker- 
chiefs were  all  made  to  carry  bis  like- 
ness ;  his  image  became  a  favourite 
sign ;  and  a  club,  called  by  his  name, 
was  formed,  where  all  honour  was  paid 
to  his  principles  and  achievements. 
Whenever  he  stirred  abroadhe  was  wel- 
comed by  the  loud  applaitse  of  miUions ; 


the  anniversary  of  hisbirth  was  observed 
as  a  day  of  public  rejoicing'.  Wbra 
he  visited  the  provini^  tovDB  of  tu> 
country,  his  reception  was  enthuuutic 
and  reverent  as  would  have  been  tbst 
of  a  monarch ;  and  when  be  relonied, 
after  a  considerable  absence,  to  hii 
native  city,  it  poured  forth  all  its  tidt 
of  population  to  do  him  heartfdt 
honour — and  amid  the  waivii^  of  bto- 
ners,  the  gratulations  of  the  great,  tba 
thundering  shouts  of  the  mighty  iniil- 
titude,  who  greeted  him  as  their  liber- 
ator, the  blaze  of  bonfires,  and  the  hoi 
general  pealing  of  the  city  bells,  to  con- 
duct the  Drapier  to  his  home-  Nor 
did  this  popularityaubude  with  the  fint 
warm  impulse  which  accompanied  hit 
victory — long  after  the  darknest  of 
mental  n^ht  had  closed  over  lum  tst 
ever,  when  the  applause  of  the  popnltn 
could  awaken  no  echo  in  his  mind,  tbe 
caniage  which  bore  the  wreck  of  the 
venerable  patriot  of  Ireland,  wts  fol- 
lowed by  the  acclamations  sad  the 
blessings  of  grateful  thousands. 


■  BEIMOKS,  AND  THE  CI 
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While  the  revolutionary  armies  of 
France  were  impresNng  upon  a  thou- 
sand bloody  fields,  the  sad  memorials 
of  their  progress,  it  was  pronounced  by 
an  illustrious  authority,  that  the  world^ 
next  great  contest  would  be  a  war  of 
Pmnciples.  We  live  in  thnfulfilment 
of  the  predic^on.  Our  lot  is  cost 
amidst  strife,  and  discord,  and  divuion. 
Unbloody,  but  relentless,  confiicts  are 
w^fing  all  around  us ;  and  these  "plus 
^lamciviliabella"  are  wars  otprinctpU. 
The  divisions  into  which  society  b 
separated  are  marshalled  under  their 
leaders,  dbtioguished  by  peculiar 
watch-words,  and  carry  inscribed  upon 
their  banners  the  principles  which  form 
the  bondof  their  association.  Appeals 
which  would  have  summoned  our 
fathers  to  the  field,  impel  us  to  take 
up  our  pens ;  to  vote  at  an  election ; 
to  be  the  inflicters  or  the  sufferers  of  a 
popular  oration.    A  smgle  word  kindles 


into  a  national  confl^radon,  ^oA 
terminates  in  the  extactian  o/til^ 
A  British  House  of  Commons  is  md- 
tent  to  inflict  upon  the  empiroUw 
real  curse  of  a  government,  despiM 
at  home,  and  di^raced  abroad,  in  oroK 
to  vindicate  a  theoretic  prbu^  ^ 
appropriation,  which  the  nuniitenil 
leader  himself  confessed  to  be,  pneti- 
callj  inapplicable  and  impossible.  FroB 
such  angry  conflicts  about  priociplw, 
whose  nature,  too  often,  the  combatuitl 
themselves  so  little  ^jprebend,  we  "* 
recalled,  by  an  irresistible  su  —^~ 


to  the  ages  when  Europe  was  "^ 
asunder  by  the  memorable  w*f  ■ 
abstract  ideas,  and  nations  basteiwd  to 
the  field  to  demonstrate  a  theory  of 
universals  I 

In  this  conflict  of  opinion,  erjj 
thinking  man  mnil  take  bis  part  W« 
do  not  require  the  threatened  pawlj 
of  the  Spartan  l^Utor  to  deter  « 


■  Church  Education  in  Ireland:  iti  claim*  and  its  advenariei:  two  wntM 
pKacbed  in  behalf  of  the  Cliorch  Edncation  Society  for-  Ireland,  io  St.  St«pb>n^ 
Church,  Dublin,  January  19,  and  26,  1840;  by  the  Re*.  W.  Aivber  Bnthr,  A.M., 
Prebendary  oF  Clondeliorka,  in  the  diocna  of  Raphoe ;  and  Prohenr  of  Xo^ 
Philosophy  in  (he  UniTcrsiir  of  Onblin.  Grant  and  Bolhn,  DuUia;  Jsnei  F^m, 
London,  18l0. 
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the  more  secluded  recesses  of  our 
hearts.  The  principles  at  issue  are 
too  deeply  import&nt,  and  loo  nni- 
Tersallj  applic^le,  not  to  fortx  them- 
■alvea  upon  our  atteDtioii.  Thsj  cross 
our  speculations  at  a  hundred  points. 
Thej  are  too  fruitfdl  of  couequences, 
too  btimatelf  connected  with  our  every 
day  actions,  and  practical  couducti  to 
render  it  safe  for  ourselves,  or  just 
towards  others,  that  we  should  bestow 
upon  them  less  than  our  most  devout, 
and  most  Bolicitons  attention. 

Amoi^t  the  topics  of  these  agitating 
controvernea,  a  position  of  foremost 
frominence  is  occupied  by  the  CHuaca. 
She  caiiDot  noW| 

at  SB  brr  thnne.  uphalil  by  oM  npnte, 


lleqge  of  authori^  ia  gone.  Pre- 
■criptioD  ia  no  longer  admitted  as  proof 
of  real  valae.  None  will  receive  for 
current  what  he  has  not  w«ghed  in  his 
own  balance  and  found  sterling.  Every 
portion  or  our  ecclesiastical  system  is 
ondaigoin^  the  jealous  inspection  of 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  whose  pecoliar 
pleasure  it  is  to  find  tliat  whatever  is, 
is  viTtmg.  Every  tower,  and  every 
belwarlc  of  the  citadel  ia  reconnoitred 
with  the  minutest  care  ;  nay,  every 
stoae  of  its  very  foundations  ia  aub. 
nutted  to  the  most  searching  scrutiny. 
At  no  period  of  our  history  did  the 
Church,   in   its  aspect  as  a  temporal 


19  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  two  great  opposing  parties  of  the 
nation.  Animated  discussions  of  the 
nlility  or  mischief  of  our  national 
establiaiuaent  are  eagerly  listened  to  by 
all  classes  of  the  community,  from  the 
orthodox  exclusiveaof  Hanover- square, 
who  intersperse  the  lectures  of  Dr. 
Chalmers  or  Mr.  M'Neile  with  their 
aristocratic  plaudits,  down  to  the  ale- 
house Rational  Keligionists,  who, 
•aspired  by  the  fumes  of  tobacco  and 
of  liijuor,  vote  the  church  a  tyrannical 
oppression ;  vindicate  the  rights  of 
nun  against  the  aggressions  of  priest- 
<:raft,  and  felicitate  themselves  upon 
the  auspidous  appearance  of  socialism 
in  the  palace  of  their  Queen,  under  the 
"^ood-natured"  patronage  of  the  first 
nmutter  of  the  crown. 
Vol.  XV. 


But  it  is  not  respecting  the  Import- 
ance of  muntwiing  the  chmrch  as  m 
national  establishment  that  our  reader* 
will  be  perplexed  by  any  oscillationa 
of  opinion.  However  the  qnestiou 
may  be  eventually  decided  de  facto, 
unquestionable  it  is,  that  amongst  its 
defenders  are  to  Iw  found,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  the  entire  worth  ana 
respectability  of  the  nation.  The  verf 
l^ulators  who  are  most  busy  in  un- 
dermining the  foundations,  assure  ua, 
and  exclaim  at  our  politick  disoourtesj 
if  we  refuse  to  believe,  that  they  are 
carrying  on  their  iXf  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  strength  and 
stability  of  the  stmcture.  But  there 
are  not  a  few  momentous  questions  at 
the  present  hour  debated  witbin  the 
bosom  of  the  church— questions,  not 
merely  affecting  the  accidetUi  of  her 
temporal  endowment,  or  legal  establish- 
ment, but  involving  her  mtrinsio  and 
essential  characters — which  are  every 
day  engaging  more  and  more  widely 
the  attention  of  thinkiiw  men.  Tho 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church ; 
her  unity,  catholicity  and  apostolicity; 
her  relation  to  antiquity — her  allianco 
with  the  state — her  position  with 
respect  to  lUssent — her  legitimate 
clamis  in  the  work  of  National 
Education — these,  and  subjects  such 
as  these,  are  occupying  uie  public 
mind  with  an  interest  as  eager  and  as 
fresh,  as  if  they  were  novel  tofucs  of 
(Usquimtion.  Nor  can  we  prevent  our- 
selves anticipating  a  glorious  result 
from  this  chaos  of  divided  aentiments. 
It  seems  as  if  He,  who  haa  promised 
perpetuity  to  his  church,  now  that 
danger  seems  to  threaten  her  external 
frame-work  with  dissolution,  gnunously 
designed  to  fix  our  regards  upon  her 
divine  and  immortal  part ;  that  if  ever 
she  ia  spoiled  of  her  temporalities,  and 
dissevered  f^om  her  connexion  with 
the  state,  we  may  have  learned  to  feel 
that  the  church  herself  is  no  more 
destroyed  thui  is  the  soul  of  man  when 
it  has  been  relieved  from  its  "gross 
impediment  of  clay,"  and  soared  to  ita 
native  akies  1 

Of  these  deeply  important  questtonB* 
the  one  which  at  present  most  anxiously 
n^fages  attention  both  in  this  and 
the  sister  country,  is  the  legitimate 
province  of  the  church  in  national 
education.  The  anomalous  attitods 
now  occupied  by  the  state  In  twUtkm^ 
ta  the  Church  of  Ireland  <m**'-    "     '  , 
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tion  qneitlon— M  Mtitnde  of  friendahip 
to  Romanists  andMCtBTiAD«,of  hostili^ 
onlf  to  the  National  (^urek — hu 
iMtuTRll^  swftkened  her  members  to 
aerioQA  reflection  on  the  subject  of 
national  education.  The  examination 
has  not  resulted  merely  in  the  reproba- 
tion of  80  ktrodouB  an  attempt  to 
trample  down  th«  anthori^  of  the 
church)  and  rob  her  of  one  of  her 
noblest  prerogadres!— with  many  it 
has  fortunately  gone  farther — It  haa 
giTen  tbem  a  cleameu  of  view,  and  a 
nefiniteness  of  principle  whifii  they 
were  utrai^rs  to—and  discovered  to 
them  T&cillatioo,  and  dubiousness,  and 
nnsatisfactorinesst  and  compromite  even 
in  other  systems  which  they  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  ooraiderinK  paculiorW 
adapted  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  Irish 
fedu  cation. 

The  rightful  wpremsej  of  the 
church  in  national  education,  and  the 
indupenmiltneia  of  (A«  dioceia*  and 
parochial  ivitern  in  carrying  on  that 
education,  £fe  now  pretty  well  under- 
stood in  England  by  most  professing 
^hurchmen,  with  the  exception  of  her 
M^esty's  cabinet.  The  spread  of 
latitudinarianism  at  tiie  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  under  tha 
ausfricesof  Mr.  Lancaster* — disused) 
as  no*,  under  the  mask  of  "  christian 
cfaarity,"  and  recommended  to  the 
country  through  the  ne<Uum  of  the 
admirable  mechanical  f^stem  of  in- 
-  struction  which  bears  bis  name— etdted 
the  alarm  and  the  suspicioni  of  tha 
friends  of  the  church.  They  soon 
discovered  that  his  "principles"-!'  "f 
"gener^Eing  Christianity,"  and  "ex- 
alting the  beaulv  and  excellence  of  our ' 
holyreligion  witnoutexalting  apecuUar 
creed,"  contabied  the  seeds  of  destruc- 
tion even  to  Christianity  itself,   and 
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gwminatcd,  b«fere  long,  i 
secession!  from  the  Dational  chnroh. 
In  a  oeletontsd  discourse,  ddiverad 
before  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  in  June,  1811, 
the  BisboQ  of  PeteAmro'  fUlj  around 
the  churcti  t«  the  alarming  magnitod* 
of  the  evil,  uid  indicated  the  only 
means  of  arresting  its  progress— a  close 
connexion  of  the  edocatioB  at  the 
country  with  its  nationsJ  church.  The 
simple,  but  resistless  argumeat  at  the 
bishop  coromuoicatedapowful  inqiaka 
to  the  mind  of  England;  and  the  seal 
thus  kindled,  was,  in  a  few  mooth^ 
concentrated  and  embodied  by  tha 
formation  of  the  National  S(>ae^, 
which  has  ever  since  continued  the 
great  bulwark  of  church  edBcetMo, 
and,  at  this  moment,  directs  the  in- 
struction of  more  than  one  niiUiau  of 
children. 

But  in  Ireland,  unfortunately,  no 
such  close  connexion  of  the  xaiptarri 
education  of  the  counb^  villi  the 
church  bas,  until  very  reoantiy,  bee« 
attempted.  The  educational  sodetia 
which  prended  over  the  scbocrfs  of 
Ireland,  and  were  conducted  by  gentle- 
men  of  the  very  highest  charaoter  and 
most  distinguished  abilities — werci 
.  nevwtbeless,  uusatis  factory,  and  we 
must  say  it,  lauouiui  in  their  fiaida- 
mental  prindples.  They  poetponed 
primary  to  $eamdar^  duty.  From  aa 
amisbie  aniiet;  to  '  benefit  Robmb 
CatbolioB  and  dissenters,  they  woe 
induced  altogether  to  overloiA  the 
interests  of  the  children  of  the  chnrcb. 
They  were  not,  by  thdr  constitntiaa, 
connected  with  the  church  ;  nor  were 
theji  except  casually,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  bubops  and  dwgj.  They 
could  not,  of  course,  be  conducted  ea 
the  diocesan  and  parodiiaJ  system,  a 


■  The  LHDCutrlan  lyitem,  with  some  mechanicsl  nltersliuas,  vhi,  very  niiKTape> 
loully,  plagisriied  from  (hat  inventtd  by  Dr.  Bvll,  in  the  year  1789,  sod  lint 
eiemiiUGed  by  liim  in  the  Male  AtvJum,  at  Madru,  wbrnce  it  is  w  aflea  named.  Uf 
lotli  ajatemt,  the  fundaincntal  printipla  was  moniloTial  uufracfion,  ur  "tuitiaD  by  ths 
■eholHra  thEmHlTei;"  llieir  grand  driference  whs  in  rdigiota  iHtlriielloit — arhi^  ia 
Ilr.  Bsll*!  R-hema,  wn*  strictly  Chnrcb-oF-EnghiDd;  in  Mr.  LaDcaater'i«  ••eolbailt 
on  rrreds,  but  on  tba  ynnd  baus  of  chrJatiaDity  alone."  Dr.  Bsll  was  a  CbMi:h  nf 
Enplaed  clergyman  ;  Mr,  Laneaalrr  n  raiicoruua  dlMenttr. 

f  The  Mme  dit|;uslin^  jabber,  which  aichrns  at  erarj  day,  ws  End  antidpaterf.  by 
Mr.  Laooiter,  aad  reiterated  as  naascou.lj  by  Lirateif  at  by  his  Marlburo'^trMt 
aectator* ; — "  i  fc«l  a  fetvenl  wisb  that  iiamta  may  periib.  but  IralA  ptwpEr."  -I 
obJBCt  lu  ihv  use  of  creeds."  '•  Tht  grand  bciii  of  cArutiasify  mlort  a  bioail  aBoe^ 
fot  mankind  to  suind  on."  "  I'he  object  is,  setting  anide  all  prig  iliftitKfiiim,  to 
■psiruot  in  ths  Uadiay  uKoMrovtrltd  principles  of  chriatianity."  Whosvar  tsiiuiiss 
a  alTODyar  du««,  may  resort  (o  Mr.  Lancaaiar's  "  Imptovsment*  in  Education.'' 
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mscbinet?  which  w«  adeem  indUpen- 
9ab1e.  They  were  indifTerent  as  to  the 
religion  of  their  school-maeters.   The; 

not  only  made  no  proviaion'  for  the 
edncatiot)  of  the  diiidren  of  the  churoh 
in  its  doctrinei  and  formularies,  bnt 
thej  did  not  pemtit  ench  instruction  to 
be  given  in  their  schools.  It  is  im 
ungrateful  task  to  speak  with  an; 
censure  of  institutions  which,  in  spite 
of  their  radical  defects,  hare  un- 
questionably operated  much  practical 
food ;  and  which  have  been  patronised 
;  men,  for  whose  piety  and  zeal  we 
entert^n  the  greatest  respect.  But 
nov  that  the  church  is  thrown  alto- 
geth^  on  its  own  resources  to  provide 
education  for  its  members ; — and  not 
only  Chisi  but  now  that,  by  the  desertion 
of  treachtTom  aUies,  it  is  left  alette  to 
nwntain  a  ckrittiatt  education  in  the 
Und ;  it  is  no  time  for  besitanciei  or 
comprmniies  of  principle.  The  com- 
Mn^  efibrls  of  the  church,  at  a  cAttrcA, 
must  be  brought  into  action  in  our 
dioceses  and  in  our  parishes,  under  the 
direction  of  our  bishops  and  clergv; 
and  we  must  stand  or  fall  by  principle, 
definite,  decided  and  uncompromising. 
Wb  earnestly  recommend  to  the  serious 
attention  of  our  readers  the  following 
very  practical  sentences :_"  Do  the 
members  of  the  establishment  show  the 
aame  wisdom  with  the  dissenters,  in 
promoting  any  plans  of  education, 
where  no  provision  is  made  for  the 
D&tional  religion ;  where  the  liturgy  is 
disregarded,  or  where  it  is  a  matter  of 
indifference  whether  the  children  on  a 
Sunday  frequent  the  conventicle  or  the 
ohnrch?  Do  we  act  consistently  if, 
while  we  profcos  to  'beUeve  all  the 
articles  of  the  christian  faith,'  we 
encoun^  a  system  of  education  ftom 


which  those  Articles  of  futh  are  ex- 
cluded? Can  the  clergy,  especially, 
who  not  only  subscribe  to  the  Uturgy 
and  articles,  but  even  hold  their  pre- 
ferments  by  this  very  tenure,  conscienti- 
ously support  any  other  than  a  Church 
of  England  education  ?  Can  thet  do 
it  without  betraying  the  canse  which 
they  are  pledged  to  defend?  Neutrality, 
however  strictly  observed,  is  in  this 
case  a  kind  of  hostility.  It  ii  ho»tHity 
to  the  eilabHthmeiU  to  deprivt  owr 
children  of  the  early  attachment  to  it 
which  an  education  in  the  church  catmol 
fail  to  itapire,  andmhieh  if  lost  in  their 
voKth,  can  neeer  after  he  reeovered." — 
Bishop  of  Peterboro's  Sermon  before 
the  "  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,^' 1811. 

The  formation  of  the  Church  Educa- 
tion Society  for  Ireland  has  at  length 
removedmany  of  the  perplexities  which 
have  most  embarrassed  the  education 
question  in  this  country;  and  has 
opened  for  the  members  of  the  Church 
a  plain  and  obvious  line  of  duty. 
Founded  under  the  sanction  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Lord  Pr  imat^and  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  episcopal  bench — united* 
with  the  great  National  Society  in 
England — based  upon  the  grand  fiin- 
damental  principle  of  affording  scrip- 
tural instruction  to  every  child  in  iti 
schools — worked  through  the  machi- 
nery of  the  diocesan  and  parochial 
system — securing  to  the  children  of 
the  Church  Ml  instruction  in  its 
catechism,  creeds,  and  formularies, 
under  the  tuition  of  such  teachers 
only  as  are  members  of  the  Church, 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
parochial  clergy  ; — the  Church  Edu- 
cation Society  ftilly  answers  all  the 
requirements  of  the  strictest  chureh- 


*  At  a  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of  the  Nation^il  Sociaty  for  Promoting 
the  EducalioD  of  the  Poor  in  the  priuciplea  of  the  EstHblished  Church,  throughout 
England  aad  Wales,  (held  Juns  5,  1839,  W\t  Gmce  Iha  Arclibishop  of  Canterbury  in 
the  chair,)  a  memorial  requetting  that  the  Chnrch  Education  Socl«lv  Tor  Ireland  might 
b«  received  iato  anion  with  the  National  Society,  and  Ihe  proipeclua  containing  the 
rundumenul  lawi  of  that  inililution  having  lieen  considered ;  it  wns 

"  Reiolved  uoanimiJuml)' — That  the  Secretary  do  eipreii,  in  reply  to  (he  (sme,  the 
great  tHIiilnctiun  eipsrienced  by  thii  Board,  al  the  eilalilithment  of  the  Church  Eda- 
CBtion  Socirty  for  Ireland,  under  luch  diilinguiihed  patninR^e,  and  it<  di*)>oiition  to 
enlcT  into  ni  close  a  coaucxioa  with  that  iastitution  na  the  eircumalances  of  ihe  relpec- 
tive  Socieliei  will  admit. 

"  It  wK*  further  reaolved  unanimously — That  the  National  Society  do  receive  ihe 
Church  EiiacBtioD  for  Ireland  Into  uninn ;  and  do  at  hU  tiniss  readsr  it  every  aaaia- 
tance  uaually  nffordad  to  Diocoau  Socieliea  and  School*  in  union,  a*  far  as  iscouauteDt 
with  the  charier,  which  reitnuiia  the  application  of  the  National  Sodely'i  fwidi  (o 
England  and  Walea." 
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man.  While  Ail)  and  coinplete  in- 
etructioQ  U  thus  secured  to  the  chil- 
dron  of  the  Church,  the  Society  gUdl; 
eit«n<ia  its  benefit  to  tho  children  of 
every  other  deDomioation,  imposins  no 
Other  condition  u  to  their  religioua 
education,  than  that  thej  thall  receive 
daily  instruction  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures— a  condition  not  more  stringent 
than  has  always  been  demanded  by 
both  the  Kildare-place  and  London 
Hibernian  Societies.  We  consider  this 
combination  of  sound  and  full  Church 
instruction  for  the  children  of  the 
Church,  with  a  liberal  provieion  for 
the  scriptural  education  of  all,  to  be 
nvery  masterly  conception — oalculatedr 
with  a  peculiar  felicity,  exacttytomeet 
the  difficultiet  of  the  Irish  education 
question,  without  involving  theslightest 
oompromise  of  principle.  Thirt  the 
details  of  the  pun  will  be  wisely  and 
efficiently  carried  out,  the  name*  which 
appear  on  the  committee  list  aflbrd  a 
■ulBcient  guarantee. 

Inbcbalfof  this  Sotiety  were  preached 
the  very  powerful  sermons,  from  the  pen 
of  Professor  flutler,  to  which  we  are 
about  to  invite  the  attention  of  our 
readers.  The  author  is  already  well 
known  to  the  public  as  a  pulpit  orator 
of  the  highest  celebrity.  But  we  con- 
fess that  we  were  agreeably  surprised 
by  the  pemtal  of  the  discourses  before 
BS.  lue  most  successful  performances 
of  popular  oratory  are,  in  general,  sadly 
"  snom  of  their  beams"  when  submitted 
to  the  calm  criUcism  of  the  study.  It 
it  not  so  with  Professor  Butler's  ser- 
mons. We  find  in  them,  indeed,  the 
brilliancy,  and  fervor,  and  pathos  of 
the  best  days  of  Irish  eloquence ;  but 
ve  also  perceive,  on  a  deeper  examina- 
tion, that  the  beauties  of  his  language, 
and  the  copious  variety  of  bis  illustra- 
tions, are  but  the  drapery  which  clothes 
profound  thoughts,  and  logical  argu- 
mentation. 

The  text  selected  for  these  discourses 
actually  startled  us  by  its  applicability 
to  the  present  times — "  And  as  they 
ntake  unto  the  people,  the  prieth,  and 
the  captain  of  the  tempk,  and  the 
Sadduceea,  came  upon  them,  being 
grieved  that  they  taught  the  people." 
—Acts,  iv.  1, 2.  Professor  Butler  dis- 
cems,  in  thosethree  parties,  appropriate 
symbols  of  the  adversaries  of  the 
Cbarch's  teaching  in  our  own  day  ; 
and,  noqnestionably,  the  resemblance  is 
most  strikingly  nude  out.     The  p»> 


Or 


rallel  between  the  Jewish  and  Hiberao- 
Roman  priesthood  is  drawn  with  sli^ 
gular  ii^nuity. 

••Tba  ■  priest,'  ihen — tbii  Jewish  priert 
— wsi  one  who  had  inherited  pacnliaT 
priTitefcei  by  a  loag  and  glorious  dncent, 
but  wlio  had  assumed  privitc^ee  to  which 
ha  had  DO  lagitiroala  claim,  and  abased 
thoH  he  rigbirolly  poswimJ.  Placed  to 
minister  between  beaien  and  eartb,  to 
assist  in  the  blessed  office  of  brio^eg  God 
nenrer  to  roan,  oF  enilling  man  to  God, 
be  hnd  too  often  perverted  hl>  prerogatives 
to  the  miseialls  and  wicked  pnrpoe*  of 
•laltieg  bimself  above  both  ;  bad  overlaid 
the  umplicity  of  priroitivB  ordinances  with 
unworthy  em belbthnieDt*.  and  bade  men 
find  that  ID  tfas  rile  itself,  to  which  the 
rile  wnsooly  the  portal.  Over  and  above 
this  wn*  the  fttal  error,  that  be  knew 
not  the  KaitUorevan  hisownmiaconitniat 
power;  conceived  that  system  onivcnal 
m  its  essence  aed  pririlegesf  which  (ia 
any  sense  of  it)  was  eweDtially  load; 
coaibieed  this  boastful  catholirity  with  a 
tetritorial  qualification ;  and  while  ba 
lavished  his  easy  promises  of  salvatioB, 
through  the  fulfilmeDl  of  heatlleas  cer^ 
monies,  npoa  sll  who  embraced  it,  denied 
with  Item  bigotry  to  nil  who  lay  beyond 
his  own  commuDJon  (centred  as  it  was  in 
a  single  earthly  locality)  the  possible  mer- 
del  or  heavsn.  Tha  priest  was  uraalty 
a  FbaHsee,  and  pstronited  tba  theology 
of  the  Pharisees.  With  them  he  maia- 
tained,  that  a  sect  not  three  hundred 
years  old  in  its  formal  establishment  as 
a  separate  party,  wes  really  in  all  it* 
peculiarittas  the  vary  image  of  primitive 
antiquity,  and  had  thence  inheritod  its 
chatMof  Iradilionsj  with  them  too  oftes, 
by  these  tradidons,  'be  made  the  Weed 
of  God,'  even  in  il<  limplest  moralily, 
■of  none  effect;'  with  Ibsm,  e^sr  lo 
meet  the  popnlar  curiosity,  he  speke 
liirgely  and  learnedly  of  the  secreli  of 
tha  invisible  world,  of  the  state  of  sepa- 
rate ipirits,  and  the  ieflucDce  of  angels 
•t  the  throne  of  Ood ;  with  them  he 
■  bsled  twice  in  the  week,'  to  neglect 
•the  weightier  matter*  of  the  taw;*  with 
them  he  secretly  rejected  legitimate  riril 
authority,  at  oppoied  to  a  univensl 
spiritnal  auprrmacy;  whh  then,  doobt- 
less,clRtmpilanunhi>anded  drfarenee froot 
a  misguided  people,  aod  appmled  to  a 
popularity  that  ifrnoranre  aloae  had  fos- 
tered as  evidence  (if  teal,  and  faith fnlnes^ 
and  pittrtotiim,  and  truth.  When,  then, 
the  apostolic  ministers  of  Christ,  standing 
in  the  midst  of  a  land  overrun  by  these 
blind  leaden  of  the  blind,  dainied  the 
privileges  of  a  commtMon  a*  dtTine  m 
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thetn,  and  ia  that  place  and  lime  alona 
Irgitimata  in  its  sxercite ;  when  tbete 
aerraota  of  I  be  )iTin((  God,  fillad  with 
the  pdaine  lore  of  heaven,  recallvd  tha 
ninda  of  the  liiteoiog  multitude  from 
the  inieotiona  of  a  ipuriotu  anil  modern 
theology,  to  the  ancient  record*  of  the 
faith;  following  the  itepa  of  their  Lard, 
who  erermore  tharsuuto  appealed,  and 
afirnudi  that  be  himaeir  wai  that  which 
Abraham  bad  leeD,  and  Mo>e>  bad  de- 
livered through  t;pe  and  ahiidotiir  ;  whsu 
with  thi*  purpose  the;  hovered  not  on 
the  verge  but  advanced  into  the  very 
heart  oF  lociety,  claiming  to  be  heard  bj 
•11  men  for  ibeir  Meiter*!  take,  and  boldly 
introducing  into  the  world  the  great  work 
ofunivenu  national  educntioaonChriitian 
principle!  1  I  repeat  that  we  cannot  won< 
aer,  that  hi  loud  a  voice  na  any  that  pro- 
claimed they  ahouldnut'teHch  the  people,' 
ahould  have  arieen  front  ■  the  prietti,'  that 
M  voice  no  leu  loud,  and  quite  as  influeii- 
tiaJ,  ahould  he  heard  from  all  iu  any  age, 
who  in  aimilar  circumataacea  occupy  n 


The  Sadducees  find  their  succeesors 
In  the  Intidel  and  Latitudiiutriun  pariy 
in  unnatur^  combination  with  the 
Romanists  of  our  day  j  while  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  Temple  finds  too  accurate 
a  resemblance  in  the  civil  power,  in 
its  present  relations  to  scriptural  edu- 
cation. We  can  onljr  give  a  place  to 
the  Sadducee  ;— 

"  The  other  party,  which  the  aacrsd 
writer  decUrei  to  have  united,  and  for 
that  union  aurrendered  their  private  dia> 
Uke  of  their  tcmponry  alliea,  againat  the 
commiMJoned  authority  of  tha  apostolic 
inatruclon,  pretBDti,  unforlnnately,  with 
even  mora  preciaioa.tbsmelanchDlir  image 
of  the  future.  The  Sadduceea  were  tha 
latitudinariiin*  of  Paleitine.  Profaning 
to  venerate  the  letter  of  Scripture,  they 
contrived  to  extract  from  it  a  life  of 
enjeyment,  aud  a  future  of  nnnibilation. 
Beyond  a  few  ritual  obaervaoce*,  inef- 
fective, objectleu,  and  unapiritual,  they 
would  not  permit  it  to  coDtaio  any  thing 
more  than  tboie  moral  precepti  which, 
after  all,  miifbt  be  gathered  with  more 
pleiuura  and  rnciliLy  from  the  philoaophie 
inttructon  of  the  time.  Diiguited  with 
tbe  fnlK  and  immoral  ttndilioni  of  Phari- 
aaiiin,  they  rrjected  along  with  them  the 
unUrukcD  evidence  of  the  Jewiih  church 
to  the  in tcrpretationaoflypeHnd  prophecy 
— iuterpretatiODi,  wbich  the  preaching  of 
Chiiat  and  bii  apoitlei  haa  aubeequeatly 
jnored  so  profouudly  true.     The  apitit  of 


the  Jia^ih  (ceptic — of  thi*  tationaliat  of 
the  elder  time,  wai  harah,  irrevereDt,  and 
>elli«li  I  hi*  vaunted  indepandeuce,  a  timid 
aervilude  to  the  '  apirit  of  tha  nge ;'  hia 
intellectual  rreedom,  tha  licenae  to  ei- 
changB  the  calm  dependance  on  con- 
lentient  wiadom,  for  worship  of  the  ontcia 
of  hia  neighbourhood  or  hia  party. — 
Strange,  indeed,  would  it  have  been,  if 
this  denier  of  ■  resarreclion,  or  angal,  or 
spirit,' — thi*  man  of  the  viaible  and 
material  world,  to  whom  all  beyond  it 
was  a  dream,  and  a  weary  dream,  had 
heard  without  dia  taste  the  preach  en  of 
a  new  society,  whose  object  was  to  make 
tbe  infinite  and  eternal  the  daily  stapla 
of  meditation,  to  interfuse  a  apiriiual  el»- 
tnaut  through  even  thought  of  evetj 
boar.  Stranger  still  would  it  have  been 
if  this  easy  advocate  of  a  loletant  aceplt- 
ci*m  bad  been  other  than  intolerant ;  If 
he  who  had  narrowed  hia  creed  to  the 
minimum  of  belief,  had  not  been  among 
the  Srst  to  peraecutu  lliose  who  ventured 
lo  enlaTge  Ibeir  own.  In  the  Sadducees' 
opposition,  then,  to  popular  inttruction 
by  the  authorised  minisler*  of  the  church 
of  Christ,  we  see  but  the  Erst  sample  of 
what  all  history  baa  reiterated  ;  and  even 
in  tha  modera  combination  of  the  Saddo- 
cea  nnd  the  priest,  however  much  there  I* 
to  alarm  n*  a*  perilous,  there  ia  nothing 
whatever  to  aurpriee  us  aa  new." 

After  a  statement  of  the  principles 
and  plans  of  the  Society,  the  preacher 
enters  upon  a  most  masterly  and  per- 
spicuous discussion  of  the  inherent 
prerogatives  of  the  Church  in  the 
business  of  public  moral  education. 
The  argument,  which  is  illustrated  by 
clear  and  convincing  answers  to  the 
popular  objections  agdnst  the  principle 
of  ecclesiastical  education,  scarcely  ad- 
mits abridgment.  But  the  learned 
Professor  shows  most  unanswerably, 
that  the  superintendence  of  moral  edu- 
cation is  as  essential  a  privilege  of  the 
ministers  of  Christ,  as  the  right  of 
exhortation  from  the  pulpit ; — and 
that  there  is  not  an  argument  ad- 
duced against  the  former  prerogative, 
which  does  not  ^>plj  with  equal  force 
against  the  latter ; — nay,  that,  in  some 
respects,  the  moral  supervision  of  the 
young,  is  even  more  obligatory  upon 
the  clerical  guides  of  the  Cliurch  than 
any  other  branch  of  their  duties  as 
puhlic  instructors.  We  must  extract 
the  following  specimen  of  his  mode  of 
argument  ;— 
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Jtmn  Ghent  e»m*  on  Hi* 
Diwion  froni  hraieD  to  mrth,  to  aaDoaaea 
tiM  moral  legiiUlian  of  Iha  world,  Ha 
did  pioinul)^te  a  law  of  hufflan  iiSr,  wbich 
Ha  oipraulf  dctigned  •bould,  in  aatboiity, 
aupariedaaTary  oLbar;  iniomucli,  that  all 
wbich  conlradicled  it  abould  be  diaordad, 
tnd  all  which  igread  witb  it  taught  no 
kofar  aa  truth  mtnljr,  but  alto  aa  tha 
truth  of  ChrUt.  Wa  maiauin  that  aa 
tke  moral  axutanca  U  tha  highaat  alsnient 
in  maa,  id  ia  Cbriatianitf  tha  highaat 
•lamaat  in  tha  moral  ciiatanea;  itaelf 
MHallal  happinaai  to  Dktion)  and  to  in> 
dividualt,  and  the  aola  annrad  aeaai  of 
bappiDaai  iDBDltatf  rraater  U>  come.  Wa 
kold  it  iadiapanaabla  thai  thii  law,  ia 
CManoB  with  aTsry  lavr  dengnsd  to  ood- 
Mutljp  inSDenoa  tha  will,  h«  woTcn  into 
tha  rerj  teitura  of  tha  tlioufht*,  all 
priaoiplaa  and  all  action*  habitnalljr  ra- 
Hrred  to  it,  aa  tbair  atandard ;  and  wa 
hold  that  both  tha  reaaon  of  tba  caw  nnd 
tha  langoaga  of  Cbriat  and  Hi*  npoatlti 
talBliIiih,  that  tbia  grtataat  of  all  con- 
caivabla  raaulta  can  ool;  ba  altainad  (in 
the  onlinar]'  diipotitiona  of  ProTidance) 
bj  a  coarai  of  OBreful  diacipUna  bofiun 
•nrly,  and  unremittinglj  protccutad.  For 
thia  purposa  it  wai,  aa  we  affirm,  that 
Chriat  bimaelf  appointed  ■  auceoaaira 
miiuitrji  and  tlut  tba  apoatlaa  under 
Uia  i^uidann  btgaa  the  permanent  locu- 
tion of  that  miiiiatrr  in  tha  Tarioui  dlo- 
tricla  of  the  converted  world ;  tliat  is, 
began  the  dioceaan  and  parocliial  ayitetn 
which  wa  inherit.  Wa  further  maintain, 
that  frum  the  uatnra  and  object*  of  auch 
•  body,  it  plilnljF  fullowi,  that  their 
authority  of  tpi ritual  tuparinlendenca 
eitenda  equally  uTvt  every  period  of  life  ; 
the  obiigalioD  becoming  only  more  urgent 
in  proportion  to  the  iiDportanca  ol  tbe 
period  on  the  general  formation  of  the 
moral  chancier.  The  circumatancee  of  its 
fultilment  nuty  vary — the  principle  of  iLa 
oblintion  ia  unchnogeable  :  and  whether 
in  the  pulpit,  the  aitk  room,  the  coltage 
parlour,  or  the  achool,  the  miniiter  of 
Chriat  is  equnlly  doing  what  he  cannot, 
without  a  Clime,  neglert,  wbai  no  man, 
without  a  crime,  can  binder  hia  doing. 
The  dirtetioQ  of  moral  edacation  is  a* 
much  intoWed  in  tha  miDiaterial  com- 
uiaaion,  a*  the  office  of  preaching ;  and 
in  point  of  fact,  the  miniatar  oF  Christ 
i*  not  more  impreaaiiely  warned  to  prtnch 
the  truth  in  public  expoaition,  than  be  is 
to  Itach  it  in  erer;  other  piBcticable  form. 
And  if— wbatwaliavaaaiumed,  and  what 
no  ad  versa  ry  It  bold  enough  openly  to 
quealion— the  formelion  of  moral  prin- 
ciple be  lbs  hiahett  end  of  education, 
Md  thiHonlaof  ChiiaUauly  the  kiglwai 


form  of  moral  piiadple.  •nd^>u  wa  hi 
now  seen — the  ordainad  minister  I 
lentimate  teacher,  as  wall  a*  Pl«Mfa 
of  Chrbtiauity;  it  ia  hard  t 
what  is  required  to  eatakllak  thut  that 
ministry  rightfully  demand*  to  b*  cox 
earned  in  the  eduwIioB  of  th«  poopU." 

We  hare  nerer  seen  cleaner  work 
dme  in  the  way  of  detnolition,  than 
the  annihilatioD  (in  the  secoDd  aermon) 
of  the  vulgar  objection  of  our  modmi 
Ulumiiiati,  that  the  religioui  education 
of  the  jouiip  m&y  be  very  well  carried 
on  indepeitdeni  of  school  teaching ;  u 
well  aa  of  the  parallel  objection  that 
the  religious  instruction  in  •choolt  (if 
it  must  be  conceded)  maj  be  conducted 
80  aa  to  include  on  a  conunoD  lerd 
every  denomination  of  professing  Chrit- 
tiaus.  We  can  only  admit  tbe  follow. 
ing  atriking  paaiage  upon  tbe  Uttc* 
pomt: — 

"  But  the  apostles  of  Natinul  Kdw^ 
and  theustercoDotxy,  usoallj 


I   their  caleulaliooa 
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which  (beds  ita  true  light  and  beauty  upoa 
their  project.  That  tm  entire  countiy 
ahould  be  tmnaformed  into  one  vaat  aca- 
demy, with  ita  thousandaof  pupilaaideDt- 
ly  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledgei 
—that  throuKh  the  whole  vaat  acene  no 
rude  voice  ahould  1^  heard  to  diituib  tba 
aareoity  Kith  a  breath  of  diseeDsioB ;  ad 
agreeing  in  the  admitted  truths  of  trieacai 
end  no  ulher  tmtha  being  ever  suffered  U 
interfer*  with  that  agreement ;  this  is  tha 
lovely  vision  which  hacinate*  so  inaay, 
and  to  realiia  wbicli  aa  much  hae  been 
surrendered.  But  here  agaio,  we  are  tbe 
worahippart  of  a  name. — Union  in  itsdf 
ia  no  naaured  blesung  '  That  they  may 
be  all  one,'  said  Ciiiiat,  but  it  was  '  at  we 
ore  OKI.'  The  value  of  the  anion  depends 
on  ila  baaia  and  ita  objects.  And  for  (iw 
uniou  which  it  cemented  by  the  anppns- 
sion  of  all  wbich  maksa  tlie  Goapel  that 
God  incarnate  came  to  pnblith,  rite  above 
the  morality  of  enlightened  heaihenisa  ; 
which  casts  aside  all  in  which  Revelation  ia 
indeed  a  Revelation,  and  pretendt  to  cloth* 
shivering  souls  in  shreds  and  patchea  of 
ita  moral  aentencea  :  for  that  union  which 
gives  up  all  that  can  really  consolidate  tba 
union  of  hearts  and  hands,  in  order  that 
children  may  read  and  write  at  (be  same 
table — the  anion  of  the  deik  and  the  clasa. 
ToUt— liM  thi%   I  coufee^  J  Imt*  litlk 
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Ttliu  Mid  littta  Mipect.  But  dosi  luch  a 
•chains  «iifur«  a*eD  the  uominRl,  and  tem- 
porary, sod  fuperficial,  uaiou  itpropoiei? 
If  l)ia  partiei  be  numericHllf  unequnl,  ii 
it  not  inviiublj  lint  iu  aaceadinc;  i  if 
tha;  b»  equal,  in  prolonged  nod  iiJLtar 
hottility  ?  If.  without  auUiariunt;  truth 
bf  jrour  ovn  derision,  you  tepnrate  them 
for  tbeir  rali^ou)  eiorcitet,  Jo  yau  oat 
deepan  tha  diatiDctioD  ia  Iha  very  iattnace 
where  yau  profeu  to  coaciliate;  if  you 
combiDe  them,  do  you  not  erase  the  dit- 
tioctioi]  liy  erHMng  every  tbing  distiucltva 
in  reli^on  nlong  vith  it?  If  such  H 
union  could  be  ensured  on  such  terms, 
would  it  be  justifiable?  What  is  the 
material  diCTereuce  between  a  conspiracy 
Bgaiuat  God  Himself,  and  n  combination, 
■nch  that  the  first  dafinite  LDOwIed);e  of 
God  and  Hia  truth  rouat  tend  to  break  it  7 
Ii  it  right  to  bind  the  haertt  of  ehildrea 
together  on  such  >  princijile  a*  that  the 
bond  miist  be  shattered  whan  they  think 
of  heaven?  that  they  can  agree,  and  love. 
and  be  one  in  Spirit,  a*  long  a*  Christ  and 
bia  Truth  are  forgotten;  but  thnt  the 
moment  vben  that  religion  which  sliould 
b«  the  aai mating  principle  ofour  thougbta, 
tlie  life  of  our  life,  is  uppermost,  the  unioD 
Taniehea?  What  does  this  amount  to, 
but  to   make   the  Forgetfulness  of  that 


indeed,  the  whole  spirit  and 
of  the  school  a  perpetual 
divjoe  truth, — the  eiclusiva  supremacy  of 
that  Imth  every  where  recogniied  in  the 
patron  of  the  school,  in  ita  master,  in  its 
foTina. — we  may  justifiably  (as  (he  Society 
for  which  I  apeak  proposes  to  do)  allow 
and  encourage  the  diaident  to  enter  and 
TBceive  the  pure  Scriptures  of  God  from 
our  Church's  hands,  even  though  he  will 
recaiva  no  more  j  this  is,  as  it  were,  a 
parallel  system  of  '  equity'  lo  meet  the 
occsaiooal  difficulties,  not  to  supersede  the 
authority,  of  law,  and  is  safe  as  long  as  it 
ia  iD  aafe  hands ; — but  to  destroy  the 
ascendancy  of  truth  and  its  recognition,  in 
order  to  make  the  lifeless  residue  a  bnsia 
of  Christian  union,  is  a  principle  essen- 
tially false,  and  nurraw,  and  impracticable, 
and  a  ablest. " 

The  elevated  toae,  and  extreme 
beauty  oi  the  following  pasaage,  for 
which  iodeed,  we  should  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  mention  a  parallel,  must  excuse 
■u  for  introducing  ao  long  an  extract. 

'•  Ym— the  Church— for  in  this,  as  I 
began,  so  must  I  end  my  argument — the 
CbuTcb  is  the  fitting  educator  of  the  peo- 
fl»    EVon  that  hour  of  ieablasMa,  when 


she  receives  the  infant  at  tha  font,  ud 
blesses  it  in  the  name  of  Father,  Son,  and 
Uolj  Ghost,  to  that  hour  of  as  helpless 
feebleness,  when  she  feeds  llie  parting 
spirit  with  the  bread  of  life  and  the  pro. 
misa  of  immortnlity, — from  the  llrst  to  th^ 
last  hour  of  human  existence — the  Church 
is  the  inatnictor,  the  causoler,  tbs  friend 
of  h*r  people.  And  if  such  he  her  daily 
attributei  and  claims,  shall  we  forget  then) 
in  the  moat  momentous  period  of  nil  7  If 
the  be  entitled  to  receive  us  as  we  enter 
the  world,  to  console  ui  as  we  leave  it; 
if  she  superintend  and  sanctify  the  chief- 
est  event  ul  life,  nod  hallow  by  her  ser- 
vices the  bleued  seventh  of  our  time;  if 
the  claim  to  be  coastantly  around  na,  aitd 
with  u,  as  the  vary  pretence  of  God  i^ 
His  servants.  His  temples.  His  obser- 
vances,— shall  we  defraud  her  of  the  most 
important  of  all  her  practical  functions—. 
her  function  of  ttajniug  her  own  jonth 
for  the  heaven  she  promises?  Shall  we 
inault  her  claims  by  consigning  to  her  dia- 
poial  the  weary  fragment  of  a  laborioui 
day,  the  refuse  of  a  mind  already  harassed 
by  over-nrou)tbt  atteolion,  and  think  that 
we  have  allowed  the  high  prerogativaa 
of  religion,  when  we  give  to  the  science 
of  the  skies  what  the  exhausted  memorj 
can  spare  From  the  demandsof  its  geagr»- 
phy  aud  its  arithmetic?  Decide  the  mat- 
ter as  you  will,  the  mioisters  uf  tha 
Church  know  their  duty.  Christ  has 
commanded  them  to  *  feed  his  lambs,'  and 
they  ivill  not  yield  the  work  lo  an  alien 
hand.  They  will  no  more  resign  the 
Khool  than  the  pulpit  to  occupants  in 
whom  they  cannot  couGde  ;  for  what  1* 
the  desk  of  the  schoolmaster  but  the  pul- 
pit of  hourly  preaching?  Insuch  a  reso- 
lutiou  they  ask  your  aid  and  co-operation  ; 
they  act  for  the  Church  at  lai^e,  and  yon 
are  as  esseulial  an  element  of  the  Church 
Ha  they  ;  as  genuine  a  portion  of  the  body, 
aa  deeply  interested  in  its  welfare,  aa  tha 
moat  exnlted  of  its  commissioned  minia- 
ters.  Engatfcd  on  sucli  a  topic,  1  would 
not  willingly  descend  to  lower  considero. 
tiuns  1  hut  were  the  transition  ever  ia 
ibii  place  admisaiUe,  I  might  surely  he 
justified  in  reminding  you  how  deeply,  on 

(rounds  of  even  temporal  calculation,  tha 
iven  of  peace  are  interested  in  the  power 
and  permanence  of  (he  Church  of  Ireland  ; 
the  grent  link,  a*  she  unquestionably  JS, 
between  us  and  that  country  which  it  is  our 
honour  as  well  as  our  security  to  accom- 
pany oa  the  page  of  history ;  the  strong 
cable  which,  more  durably  than  all  others 
put  together,  anchor*  us  beneath  tha 
majestic  shadow  of  England's  power  and 
Eneland's  fume.  Were  even  auch  grounds 
u  thaae  our  only  groundi^  we  night  call 
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mpon  jron  to  aU  m.  and  ia  aidiaf  vt,  to 
•trai^ftlicB  your  own  t«Dnn  of  aatioiml 
yiMpetltT  and  peace.  It  i>  tnie  ws  csn- 
not  ^«>k  of  Mate  topport ;  I  will  not 
IwlMTe  that  we  are  to  be  akiaialcl;  left 
witUontit;  or  that  the  National  Church 
—40  long  tlie  tnartjrr  of  iu  priaciplo— 
•batl  itlll  contlnoa  to  be  the  oulf  bod;  in 
tite  ■tBl«  whoae  cbUdren  are  coldlf  rIibd. 
doned  to  the  ebanee*  of  private  charity. 
Bat  in  ntAiiof  to  labour  for  onnalvei, 
■dther  d«epamnf  of  inch  rapport,  nor 
delajring  for  it,  we  acbiere  no  Doveltjr  in 
our  biEtorj.  It  ii  tbe  known  and  r»- 
corded  characleriitic  of  tbete  Britbh 
Idea,  tbat  nearlf  all  Ibelr  mott  eompra- 
hrauT*  and  impcotaiit  nndertakingt,  ihoie 
work*  and  inititotiaDi  wbicb  0170  dTilita- 
tion  in  B  jaar  bojrond  tbe  crowth  of  ages 
—the  Foat  Office,  the  Railwaf,  tbe  CoU 
I^;e,  tba  Caaal — have  boffun  in  prirate 
•nlwpTiHt  and  not  recaitred  the  aupport  of 
the  (tate  until  they  had  become  of  nfi- 
dent  magnjtada  to  require  BMiaUDce,  or 
•nconr^ement,  or  dinction.  liet  it  ha 
for  u*  to  impreai  the  coantrj  with  maiime 
which  mnit  impren  tbe  atate.  B;  large 
and  liberal  aapport  to  the  Sodelj,  7001 
prelate!  have  organiiad,  encourage  the 
great  principle,  tlut  in  nil  whkh  concemi 
the  edseationof  the  people^  and.  above  all, 
«f  tbe  labotriag  people  (who  can  get  bnt 
am  education,  not  like  Iha  children  of 
wealth  and  leieure,  who  can  get  a  thoo- 
annd  educalioui  from  a  thoutaad  eources,) 
—that  in  all  which  regard*  the  education 
of  tba  caaaaee,  the  Chnrcli  of  Chriat, 
through  all  ita  local  diriaiona.  ia  the  appro- 
priate organ,  the  coaaecnitad  teacher,  and 
cannot  be  diaaeiaed  of  her  right,  nntU  con- 
victed of  incompetence  inhBrent  and  irra> 
nediahle.  Her  right  ii  derived  from  a 
aonrce  bejoud  earth,  it  cauaol  wilhont  a 
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ia  from  the  ikiea ;  itcannotbe  aupeneded 
bf  the  aelF-conatituted  emiaaariea  of  aelf- 
conititnted  aaaocialioni.  We  are  tbe 
ordained  and  entrnited  leaehera  of  the 
people ;  the  cbarter  ii  from  Chritt,  and 
through  Chriat  from  the  throne  of  Ood. 
Schemei  of  initrncUon,  projecta  of  en- 
lightenmenl,  ariae,  and  flourltb,  and  die  ; 
alone,  immortal,  and  impaiiible,  the 
Church  of  Cbtiat  baa  tired  a  life  of  can> 
tnriee,  and  ihowi  no  ajrmptoffii  of  deere- 
p'tnde  fet.  The  corruption!  of  ber 
earthly  ecene  (for  ihe  ii  yet  but  militant) 
hare  often  darkened  her  with  their  gloom- 
leal  ihadow,  but  no  earthly  power  ibatl 
ever  pierce  a  vital  part.  Tbe  Body  of 
Chriat  ia  immortal  at  iti  immortal  Head  ! 
And  if  yon  know  what  i*  the  eitenca  of 
all  legitimate  •  National  Education' in  the 
«fe  of  Hin  who  ia  Lord  of  natiooa,  read 


it  in  the  promiae  in  whldi,  coMMJeeioaing 
her  to  be  loalraelreM  of  tbe  People, 
Chriat,  ere  He  paeud  to  Heaven,  breathed 
into  her  frame  the  breath  of  imperiahaUe 
life;  'Oo  ye  and  teacb  ALL  NA- 
TIONS. ...  and  lo,  I  AM  wTTR  ma 
ALWAY,  even  nnto  the  end  of  the  worid  r  ** 

The  argument  of  Profeaaor  Butler, 
as  our  readere  may  perc^ve,  proceada 
upon  one  importuit  assnmptioii — into 
the  proof  of  which  he  could  hardly 
have  entered  in  a  pulpit  addreas — the 
assumption  that  tbe  Church  of  Ireland, 
as  by  law  established,  is,  in  truth,  thi 
Chiu-ch  of  this  island.  Another  body, 
however,  claims  the  title.  The  Ro- 
manists would  fully  coocur  in  his 
strongest  rej^esentation  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  tbe  Chturch,  ■—ninirig 
to  themselves  the  applicadou.  "  Wi 
are  the  ancient  Church  of  Irelaad," 
say  they ; — "  You  are  the  maehroon 
growth  of  heretical  oppresdon  and 
and  Saxon  violence."  Aa  the  rabjeet 
is  one  of  paramount  importance,  we 
must  entreat  our  readers  to  bear  with 
us  while  we  proceed  a  little  out  of 
our  path  to  support  the  truth  of  our 
author's  suppressed  premises,  and  to 
crush  the  pretensions  of  these  inaolent 

Few  passages  of  history  hare  be«n 
more  studiou^y,  more  shamefully,  and, 
we  regret  to  odd,  more  sncc«3sfully 
misrepresented  than  tbe  introductioc^ 
and  early  progress,  of  the  ReformatioD 
Ireland.     The   common-places   of 

;Iamation  have  been  exhausted  in 
depicting  the  sufferings  of  the  per^ 
secuted  Church,  and  the  outrages  of 
the  Virg^  Queen.  For  upward*  of 
two  centuries  the  ieadersof  the  Romidi 
party  have  continued,  with  untiring 
mendacity,  and  too  oden  withont  coo- 
tradiction,  to  reiterate  the  slanderous 
charts,  that  the  reformed  reUgioo 
was  mtruded  upon  Ireland  solely  by 
the  power  of  the  secular  arm — that 
the  united  voice  of  the  Church  re- 
clamed against  the  imumatioiu — that 
her  adherence  to  the  faith  was  attested 
by  the  deprivation  of  her  bishop*,  the 
expulsion  of  her  clergy,  and  the  sub- 
atitution,  in  their  room,  of  strangw^ 
and  of  foreigners.  The  youth  of  our 
country  have  been  taught  to  glow  with 
a  generous  indignation  at  tbe  barbariHis 
sentence  which  ^ected  those  venerahl* 
prelateswbo  could  trace  their  episcopal 
descent  frvm  the  first  promulgkton  of 
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ChriatJAnitj  in  this  island ;  to  regai-d, 
with  B  tender  spnpathy,  the  present 
Romiah  hiersrchyt  (u  the  whenlori  of 
the  tame  injured  fortunes,  the  tame 
iUuitriotti  hneage ;  and  to  vietf  the 
established  eccleuaatics,  with  mingled 
acorn  and  hatred,  as  a  race  of  s^s- 
matical  intruders,  datinf;  their  origin 
from  the  trrannv  of  Elizabeth,  and 
substituted  for  tne  legitimate  pastors 
bj  secular  and  Saxon  oppression.  So 
industriously,  and  so  confidentlj,  have 
these  misrepresentations  been  dissemi- 
nated, and  so  enforced  b;  ever;  artifice 
that  could  engage  the  popular  atten- 
tion, that  even  Protestants  have  learned 
to  strh  at  the  stem  necesnity  which 
exiled  from  their  venerable  seats  the 
successors  of  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Jar- 
lath  ;  and  planted  the  Reformation 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Irish 
Church.  Even  of  our  own  readers, 
aome  may,  we  think  it  possible,  feel 
surprised  at  the  following  statements, 
every  one  of  which  is,  nevertheless, 
substantiated  by  the  plainest  evidence 
of  history: — That  these  complaints 
ore  lying  figments,  without  one  shadow 
of  foundation,  and  first  inverded  by 
Jesuit  malevolence ; — that  the  eccle- 
siastical changes  introduced  nnder  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  were  tanctioned 
in/  the  prelatei  of  the  Iriih  Church, 
md  adopted  hy  the  great  body  of 
Ut  clergy ; — that  no  dkfsivation  of 
BISHOPS  took  place,  except  in  the  case 
of  two,  who  had  illegally  possessed 
tberaaelves  of  their  sees ; — that  the 
epitcopate  hat  descended,  in  an  iin- 
Prohen  leriei,  from  the  first  age  of 
the  JrUh  Church,  to  the  existing 
hierarchy  of  the  estabUshmaU  ;—thU 
the  Romish  pteLATES  ask  not  tub 
strccBsBoas  of  the  ancient  Irish 
ChobcH)  hut  of  "intrusive  mlssion- 
ari^,"  who,  some  time  tubtequenl  to 
the  Reformation,  and  in  direct  viola- 
tion oftoe  laws  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
were  nominated  to  sees  already  filled 
by  the  legitimate  occupants ;  who  de- 
nved  their  orders  from_/bre^  bishops ; 
who  first  appeared,  as  the  emissaries 
of  the  papacy,  and  of  the  Spanish  king, 
to  disturb  the  eiitling  arrangcnienlt  of 
the  Irish  Church  by  the  setting  up  of 
a  schism,  and  reared  their  rival  altars 
by  treason,  treachery,  and  blood. 

Our  strutened  limits  prevent  such 
an  adduction  of  documentary  evidence 
as  we  should  desire,  to  lay  before  our 
reiulera  folly  to  eloaidate  thew  state- 
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ments ;  it  must  suffice  very  brie6y  to 
glance  at  one  or  two  of  the  leading 

points. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  eccle- 
siastical reforms  introduced  under 
Queen  Elizabeth  were  not  forced 
upon  the  Church  of  Ireland  by  vio- 
lence, but  were  sanctioned  and  ap- 
proved by  her  constituted  autliorities. 
On  this  nead  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  the  folio wiMj  succinct 
statement  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Pal- 


"  The  eccleuutical  regulations  mads 
at  U>ii  time  coniiited  in  the  rejectiOD  of 
the  papal  jurixJictioii.thsiickDowleilgniellt 
of  the  regal  power  ia  eccleuaiticnl  again, 
and  the  adoplioa  of  the  En|;1iih,  iniUad 
oflha  Romaa  ritual.  The  Earl  of  Suases 
was  Mut  L>y  Ibe  Queaa  in  1560  to  pro- 
mola  tba  aJo)ition  of  tbase  meainrei  in 
the  Iriih  parliament,  and  also  to  conren* 
a  geaerHl  aMemlily  of  liie  clergy,  and  to 
aacurs  their  aaaction.  Ia  the  parliament 
which  met,  and  enacted  these  regulations, 
nineteea  prelate*  were  present,  of  whom 
only  two  were  oppou4l  to  their  adoption. 
At  ibis  time  we  know  that  not  more  than 
tweatj-<ix  bill lops  were  (could  have  been) 
living  ia  tlio  Iriah  Church,  probably  not 
eo  many.  Thui  a  great  majority  of  the 
wbule  tyaaJ  of  trjih  Liahupi  ananlod  la 
the  measurea  of  parliament,  and  the  as< 
aemlly  of  the  elet|;y  offered  no  oppoMtion. 
So  that  it  i>  evident  that  the  reformation 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland  was  not  aSecled 
by  lecular  authority  in  contradistinction 
to  tbni  or  Ihe  Church  iUelf." — Eetay  on 
the  Cknrch,  vol.  i.  p.  iUI. 

Next,  for  the  cruel  expul^on  of  the 
Irish  prelates  at  the  time  of  the  refor- 
mation. We  sball  subjoin  a  few  sen- 
tences from  Bishop  Mont's  valuable 
work  OB  the  Histoi7  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland. 


"  Theenactmentacon 


istba  chnrch 
Quean  Elizabeth's  first  pBrtiament,  had 
no  uDpleasant  effecla  upon  its  gureraora, 
tHva  that  by  the  act  of  lupreDiBcyi  or 
rather  ly  their  own  obnoxious  conduct  ia 
deSanca  of  it,  two  biibupi  were  ilepriveil 
of  their  see,  Leverous,  bishop  of  Kit- 
dare,  who  refused  to  Inka  tba  onth  of 
supremacy,  and  Walih,  bishop  of  Meath, 
who  not  only  refused  to  take  the  oath, 
but  preached  also  against  the  Quean's 
supremacy,  and  agnlnst  the  book  of  com- 
moo  prayar.  Theie  ara  the  only  two 
Iriiii  prelates  who  appear  to  have  bean 
dsprirtd  ia  the  nign  of  Quean  Elisabeth. 
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Had  any  olb«n  bam  d«|niv«d,  tha  fact 
mait  han  beta  knoim  sad  rararded  bjr 
lh«  Mclmit*tical  hiitomiDi  of  the  lima. 
Tha  liniple  fact  marba  tbu>  italed,  with- 
out fear  of  reaaoniibleconlradiGtion;  tbat 
whil*!  manjoftha  temporal  lordi  rgtainnl 
their  attachment  to  the  religioui  icrupUi 
in  which  the^  hod  been  educated,  and 
tranimilted  the  saina  to  their  deKendaatt, 
all,  iDilA  onh/  (wo  tzceptioMi  of  Ihi  tpiri- 
taij  peer*,  who  had  rormerly  Wen  friendi 
of  the  papacy,  either  law  eauM  toapprove 
of  the  reeeat  allerationi,  or  perceirin^  no 
diapoution  in  the  goierametit  to  treat 
tbem  with  rigor,  cnoteDtadljr  angnieiced 
Intha  exiitlng  order  of  things. " — Hutory 
eftht  Ckwdl  oflrdmml^pp.  S75— StT8. 


■•  Fine  \j  tecf Kt,  and  beutlf illii  !«■•," 

are  at  length  reduced  to  the  ejection  of 
two  prelates,  for  atreaionable  invation 
of  toe  laws  of  the  realm.  But  the 
bishop  has  suppressed  pnrt  of  the 
piteous  story  of  this  noble  pwr  of  epis- 
copal martyrs.  He  has  omitted  to  in- 
form us  that  the;  had  been  intruded 
into  their  sees  by  illegal  violence;  tbat 
by  an  enormous  act  of  arbitrary  ty- 
ranny, their  predecessort,  Laacaster, 
bishop  of  Kildare.  and  Staples,  bishop 
of  Meath,  had  been  deprived  by  Queen 
Mary,  in  1554,  in  consequence  of  the 
friendihip  which,  in  Edward's  reign, 
they  had  evinced  towards  the  reformed 
doctrines  i  and,  tbat  had  our  worthiea 
been  never  so  submissive,  instead  of 
being  open  rebels,  yet  nevertheless,  any 
just  or  equitable  arrangement  of  eocle- 
giastical  affairs  must,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  have  diaplaoed  them  from  their 
plundered  honours. 

From  the  fact  that  the  Irish  bishops 
were  not  deprived  at  the  time  of  the 
reformaUon,  it  follows,  by  easy  infe- 
rence, that  the  existing  hierarchy  of  the 
establishment  are  the  successors  of  the 
ancient  Irish  Church.  Itomanisls  will 
not  pretend  that  any  interruption  of  the 
succession  has  taken  place  since  the 
reformation  ;  we  have  uiown  that  their 
n  of  suchan  interruption  having 


e  presume, 
they  will  not  feel  very  anxious  to  prove 
that  the  chain  was  broken  anUcedent 
to  that  period. 

Our  readers  will  now  be  anxious  to 
Imtb  ■omathing  of  the  ml  spiritual 


aooMtry  of  the  RomUb  hiwawhy  )x 
Ireland ;  and  of  the  means  adopted  1^ 
tham  for  the  propagation  of  their  &ltlL 
We  can  only  icauige  them  with  apesp 
at  one  or  two  of  those  reverend  r«- 
vivors  of  the  Roman  Scbicm;  aufllaetit, 
however,  to  enable  them  to  judge,  whe- 
ther the  existing  titulars  have  degene- 
rated from,  or  improved  on,  their  hi^ 
original ;  or  whethar  they  are,  w 
truth,  faithful  transmitters  of  the  aaoM 
apostolic  lineaments.  For  &rtber  i» 
formation,  in  an  accesubia  ahape,  ve 
should  reoonunend  rafeFWce  to  the 
works  of  Bishop  Mant,  and  Hr.  Pak 
mer,  from  which  we  selaot  •*  a  fiiv 
fiu^ts,"  as  specimens  of  a  sjinilar  nralt^ 
tude. 

Tbe>-f(  tiUhr  primate  of  Ir«Ia^ 
was  the  celebrated  Richard  Creagfa, 
who  has  been  styled,  "  pneclams  (ida 
Catholic*  pugil )  et  pHmaHua  ^uadeoi, 
vel  propagator,  vel  restaurator,  in  watt 
uatali  iDlo."  A  native  of  Limerici, 
he  received  lus  education  at  LouTstiiM, 
and  returned  to  his  birth-place  aagcr 
for  the  overthrow  of  Queen  F.liaabetii'i 
heretioal  government.  Having  proved 
his  seal  by  several  attempts  at  ituui- 
reotion,  he  was  nominated  by  the  pope 
to  theseeof  Armagh,  already  occupied 
by  Loftus ;  and  succeeded,  by  the 
most  ne&rious  frauds,  in  establishing 
a  schism  in  opposition  to  the  le^tiauUe 
primate.  Upon  the  death  of  Craagh, 
about  the  year  15S0,  Edward  M^»- 
brahan,  or  Magauraiii  was  nominatad 
in  his  room.  The  new  archlHahop 
arrived  from  Spain,  where  he  bad  been 
residing,  with  a  conini'inra  (o  woJbf 
K>ar  ttpon  the  Queen,  and  with  amidt 
promises  of  aid  from  the  Spanish  mo- 
narch. But  this  "  too  daring"  priraatt 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  military  ardor; 
for  having  broken  into  an  immatnre 
rebellion,  he  perithed  in  oa  engage 
tneal  wUh  lk«  Qveen'*  troirat  I 

Some  yean  after,  O'Donel,  den- 
Tous  to  fortify  his  rebellion  by  for^gn 
aid,  employed,  as  bis  emissary  to  the 
Spanish  court,  O'Hely,  the  Titular 
Arehbishnp' of  Tuam,  to  claim  fulfiU 
roent  of  the  promises  made,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  the  Irisli  insui^ents,  throagfa 
Magaurao,the  deceased  primate.  When 
O'Donel  had  at  len^h  raised  his  stan- 
dard, he  found  by  his  side  O'Gallaher, 
tbe  Romish  Bi^op  of  Deary  ;  and 
was  soon  reinforced  by  Oriedo,  the 
first  Titular  Archbishop  of  Ihibli*, 
wbe  Waght  from  the  p«Btiir  ji  syplf 
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at  mimtj,  and  a  plen&iy  r«miwion  of 
ami  to  all  luoh  u  took  up  anu  against 
the  Queen. 

In  the  year  156T(0ne  Maurioe  Gib- 
bon was  nominated  hj  the  pope  to  the 
Archtepiacopal  See  of  Oaihel.  Hav- 
ing proceeded  thither,  he  demanded 
from  the  legitimate  archhUhop  the 
instant  emrender  of  his  see ;  upon  the 
refusal  of  which  modest  request,  ht 
atioulted,  and  maimed  him,  ntUi  a 
disiiie  or  Irish  dagger  I 

So  much  for  the  Komiih  arcMepu-' 
eapata  in  tliis  couDtrj.  Of  their  first 
nffragaas,  we  can  tuce  only  a  single 


We  cannot  now  bestow  eren  a  pass- 
ing glance  at  the  man;  interesting 
collateral  discussions  contained  in  the 
professor's  sermons  ;  some  of  wtiich 
are  calculated  to  awaheo  deep  and 
■orini.a  rfifleiion.     But  we  cannot  dis- 


is  them  without  e 


ipressmg  oi 


■■  Ex  uno. 
Disc*  tnnnes." 
We  are  informed  by  the  Popith 
historian,  O'Sullivan,  tluiti  in  the  year 
1575,  Geraldine  of  Desmond,  plotting 
an  insurrection  upon  a  grand  scale,  was 
deairous  to  concert  his  measures  with 
Pope  Gregory,  and  jwoceeded  to  Rome 
for  that  purpose.  He  fomid  there 
Cornelius  0'Melrian,an  Irish  Francis- 
can, who  had  been  recently  appointed 
Biihop  o/Killaloe,  and  who  at  once 
became  a  priadpal  in  the  counsels  of 
Desmond.  To  their  united  solicita-. 
tions  for  assistance,  his  holiness  readily 
consented ;  and  granted  to  the  btmditti 
then  desolating  Italy,  a  free  pardon, 
on  condition  of  their  undertaking  an 
expedition  to  Ireland.  At  the  bead 
of  these  mUfionariet  the  Bishop  of 
KiJlaloe  landed  in  Ireland ;  distributed 
arms  and  indulgence*  among  the  rebels 
who  flocked  to  his  standard ;  and  in- 
scribed upon  his  banners  the  device  of 
the  keys,  "  because  he  fought  for  him 


nest  hope  that  such  principles,  and  such 
a  spirit  nmy,  more  and  mora  widely 
pervade  our  oaUonal  mind.  Circuob- 
stances  seem  to  be  every  day  mors 
forcing  the  Church  to  stand  upon  her 
own  inherent  and  imperishable  rights  i 
— the  desertion  of  the  state ; — the  vitk 
lation  of  ber  privileges  by  the  suppres. 
uon  of  her  bishoprics,  and  the  confis* 
cation  of  her  property  ;  and,  parbapi 
as  much  as  any,  the  late  treacherous 
separation  of  the  Presbyterian  interest 
from  the  Anti-Romanist  oause  in  Ire- 
land. In  sucb  times  nothing  willstsnd 
the  shock  hat  principU  I  clear,  defi- 
nite, decided,  Chorch  principle.  The 
Church  is  left  alone  to  mamt»n  the 
cause  of  Protestant  and  of  CAristio* 
education  in  Ireland ;  nor  will  she 
hetray,  or  shrink  from  the  glorious 
trust.  An  inextinguishable  strengtl^^ 
an  ardor — a  devotion — is  rising  within 
herboBom,  which  wlUtriumph  over  the 
ten  thousandperils  which  are  set  round 
about  her.  But  if  she  would  swav  the 
nation's  mind,  she  must  not  wiliiilly 
stint  or  curtail  ber  own  powers;  she 
must  appear  before  us  in  the  Rymmetry 
of  her  own  majestic  proportions,  and 
then  she  will  feel  neither  shame  nor 
fear  to  meet  her  enemies  in  the  gate. 


In  the  hagiology  of  the  middle  ages 
Saint  Nicholas  was  the  patron  ofscno- 
lars  and  tbievea—ihe  tailors  had  iheir 
sointi — and  (he  cobblers.  The  printers 
were  men  of  a  later  geneiation,  but 
thfy  were  a  bad  set ;  and  every  one 
knows  the  r»te  of  Dr.  Fauslus.  who 
bad  loo  many  dealings  with  them,  and 
with  the  devil.  He  was  lost  for  want 
of  a  patron  saint.  Who  now  rules 
over  the  destiny  of  the  gentlemen  who 
profess  the  mysteries  of  the  black  art, 
we  may  hereafter  reveal,  when  we  come 
Xo  AeaX  vi'Mh  Bookt  and  BookitlUrt.  Our 
present   business   is    with   "  Law   and 


cba)i(l  dedicated  to  one  St.  Evuna,  a 
lawyer,  of  Britaanie,  who,  be  said,  cnnie 
to  Eoma,  to  entreel  the  pope  to  give  the 
lawyers  of  firitannie  a  patron,  lo  which 
tie  pope  replied  that  he  knew  of  no  taint 
but  was  disposed  of  to  other  proreuioni; 
at  which  SL  Evona  iva>  very  sad,  and 
earntttly  begged  the  pope  lo  think  of  one 
for  tbim  J  at  Isit  ibe  pope  propoaed  to 
St  EtosB  that  he  ihould  go  round  tlie 
churcb  of  SL  John  da  Latara,  blied-fold^ 
and,  after  ha  bad  lald  lo  many  Ave 
Alarias,  (hat  the  fint  laiiit  be  laid  hold  of 
should  be   bis  patron,  which   tb*   good 
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lawr*'  'K^Uingl;  andartMk,  ind  >t  t)n 
end  oF  hi<  A*>  Marios,  lie  itopt  nt  St. 
MicbMl'a  >lt>tr,  where  ha  liud  hold  of  Iba 
ievU  under  St.  Michnal**  feet,  and  cried 
out   '  thia  ia  oar  taint,  let  him  be  onr 

Ktfoa  i'  *o  being  vn 111 ind-Fol dad  and  aee- 
j  what  a  pBlron  ha  hud  choun,  he  want 
to  hit  lodgiDgt  to  dajeetad  tlml,  in  a  few 
yeart  after,  be  died,  iind  eomiag  to  he»- 
*ea'a  gate,  knocked  hard;  whereupon  St. 
Peter  atked  'who  it  wat  that  knocked  to 
holdty,'  he  replied,  'that  ha  wat  St. 
Erona,  the  advocat*."  '  Away,  away,' 
•aid  Sl  Peter,  •  there  it  no  room  for  jaa 
lawrert.'  '  O  but,"  taid  ETonft,  •  1  am 
that  honett  lawjer  who  never  took  feet 
on  both  udst,  or  pleaded  in  a  Ind  cauie, 
nor  did  1  narer  let  mj  neighloutt  toge- 
ther bT  the  e«i»,  or  lived  by  Ike  tint  of 
tb«  people.'   <  Well,  tben,'  eaid  St.  Petar, 

•  come  in.'  Thii  newt  coming  to  Rome, 
a  witty  poet  wrote  on  St.  Eyona't  tomb : 

•  St.    Erona,  an   Breton,  adrocat,  doo 

■  GodworktwoHlen  bdw  tod  llifn. 
Hen  Ijret  i  Itwyer,  u  hontit  min,- 

wa«  Ben  Jonson'a  epitaph  on  Ran- 
dall, and  the  feeling  of  surprise  at  any 
hoaetty  in  a  lawyer  which  it  ezpreBiea, 
t(  one  in  which,  we  believu  there  wat, 
ftnd  perhapt  it,  pretty  general  sympa- 
thy. We  do  Dot  think,  that  in  any 
branch  oF  the  legal  profeasion.  there  ii 
let*  integrity  thun  among  other  bodies 
of  men  of  the  eame  tunk  in  liFe  j  and  it 
it  cuiioui  enough,  that  we  believe  thi* 
feeling  aninit  the  profeuion,  which  ia 
HDieased  in  a  hundred  provetlnal  forma 
of  speech,  ia  derived  not  from  any 

Ii'eculiar  diaboneity  altribulable  to  the 
ower  data  of  practilioiien,  but  arisei 
from  the  obligation  which  the  barrister, 
who  is  retained  in  any  cause,  civil  or 
criminal,  ia  understood  to  comract  with 
his  client,  to  do  all  that  is  possible  for 
bit  defence.  Theiinrighteousneitof  the 
cauie  is  iraiisferrcd,  by  an  easy  prooest 
of  the  imaginalion,  to  the  counsel  ;  and 
the  iiict  ihttt  a  barrister  cannot  refuse  a 
teWiner  from  the  party  who  first  seeks 
bis  services,  makes  hiin  appear  in  the 
public  eye  as  a  man  indifferent  to  right 
or  wrong. 

"  When  a  barriitar,"  snys  a  writer  of 
no  great  power,  who  tees  bat  one  tide  of 
the  quettion.     "When  a  biirrister  arrivet 


brief  of  any  client  i  that  be  «  ready  to 
employ  hit  abilitiet,  hit  ingenuity,  to  prort 
that  any  ^*en  cante  it  good,  or  that  it  b 
bad  i  and  when  having  gone  before  a  jny, 
he  urget  the  tide  on  which  he  happeni  to 
be  employed,  with  all  the  •amettnea  of 
seerniog  integrity  and  truth,  and  devotte 
the  faculltet  God  hai  given  him,  in  pro- 


noFit 


Whea 


itthet< 


thia,  and  n 
a  die  whether  he  sliould  have  doae  ex- 
actly the  contrary,  I  think  that  no  eiptca- 
tion  ckaractaritet  the  procedure  bnt  ikat 
of  moral  and  intellectnal  prottitatioa.' 

We  do  not  feel  surprise  at  the  popu- 
lar prejudice  which  tuch  a  view  of  the 
conduct  of  the  bar  suggests,  and  while 
we  are  quite  satisfied  that  aociety  is 
greatly  benefitted  by  the  advocated 
undertaking  the  statement  of  ev«y 
cause  that  may  be  offered  bim  j  yet 
we  are  not  quite  sure,  that  in  the  taoie 
way  in  which  the  clerical  profeasion  it, 
in  some  respects,  unfavourable  to  tbe 
personal  piety  of  the  clergyman,  there 
may  not  lie  something  in  all  thia,  tinlii- 
vourable  to  the  lawyer's  own  moral  be- 
ing— something,  which  may  render 
greater  watclifulnesfi.  and  perhaps  coun- 
teracling  studies,  desirable  for  him.  At 
-  no  time  does  it  appear  to  have  been 
tbe  notion  of  the  English  law.  that  tbe 
advocate  should  pledge  himself  to  the 
court  that  he  thought  his  client'i  cause 
just,  though  such  an  engagement  wat 
eaacted  in  the  courts  oF  civil  law.  Ia 
Scotland,  a  statute  of  James  1.  (of  Scot- 
land) orders  the  advocate  to  take  tbe 
following  oath : — 

Nil  pronittetur,  net  r*lu  prsbukc  'Mar, 
Ut  Ui  urdetur  dlUUo  nnUi  petctu." 
In  Holland,  an  advocate  naf  be 
even  at  present,  condemned  in  the 
coxts  of  the  suit,  if  he  defends  a  caae, 
which  the  court  regards  at  unjust.  Bat 
though  this  be  the  law.  it  is  never  ea- 
forced.  Of  the  English  system,  it  is 
justly  observed  by  the  author  of  tbe 
Yolumea  which  we  review,  that  "tbe 
defence  of  the  aystem  is  to  be  found  ia 
the  fact  that  it  works  well  j  that  it  pit>. 
duces  the  ends  for  which  advocates  aixl 
tribunals  exist ;  that  it  produces  these 
ends  nilh  more  certainty  and  cipedt- 
tioii  than  they  could  in  any  other  way 
be  attained.'  The  same  i  " 
and  the  same  deductions,  i 


allowance*. 


s  may  be  amuted  by  comparing  t 
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made  by  the  bearera,  u  \l  the  psrtj 
hiiDseir  tm  heard,  iutead  of  the  adrin 
eate — tnd  the  ndvantage  locietj  gaiiu 
U,  tliat  the  case  ctiaie»  before  the  tri- 
bnoal,  nbich  ii  to  decide,  difembar- 
Tsued  of  the  auperiluous  matter  with 
which  the  i^orance  and  the  pauioiM  of 
the  parlies  ioteretted  \a  the  reault  of 
the  decttion  would  iofolTe  anj,  efen 
the  roott  trifling  queition.  The  effect  ii 
in  general  the  inierruption  oflitt^tion 
in  an  early  atage,  and  of  macb  wrong* 
headed  pertinacitj  and  altercation,  cteo 
in  those  caaea  which  run  the  gauntlet  of 
litigation.  The  hcU  which  the  advo- 
cate alates,  are  thoae  which  the  client 
would  stale,  were  he  alfie  to  form  a  just 
opitiion  of  their  bearing  on  the  ultimate 
decision.  It  may  be  said,  that  there  i* 
ID  this  the  disadtantage  of  the  luppres- 
BioD  of  much  of  the  real  facts  ot  every 
case  i  but  little  ia  to  be  apprehended 
from  this,  when  it  is  Temembered,  that 
tbe  parties  cogaizant  of  the  entire  bet, 
or  their  coufideatial  attomies  are  watcb- 
iog  every  statement,  and  that  the  bar- 
rister who  states  the  cate,  is  understood 
to  be  stating  nothing  from  hia  own 
authority.  Mil  statementt,  if  unsua- 
tained  by  evidence,  have  no  undue 
effect,— they  ore  disregarded  and  for- 
gotten by  the  tribunal  that  it  to  decide 
between  tbe  litigants.  Would  thetame 
be  tbe  effect,  if  the  habits  of  the  coun- 


noproveil  allegations,  to  state  for,  the  m- 
aelves,  their  view  of  disputed  facts? 
The  weight  of  personal  character  could 
not  but  have  an  undue  influence  ;  and 
the  plausible  scoundrel,  who  could 
wear  the  muk  of  houealy  and  aimpli- 
city,  while  it  served  his  purpose,  would 
often  have  the  advantage  overthe  poor 
devil,  who,  for  the  first  time,  came  into 
public,  with  all  the  emiiarrassmenia, 
which  arise  to  distract  a  man,  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  sound  of  his  own  voice. 
We  think  the  advantage  to  society  from 
theinstitutionofa  dais  of  men,  set  apart 
for  the  study  of  the  laws,  and  whose 
lionnden  duty  it  ia  to  secure  to  all  who 
ma^  consult  them,  every  advantage 
which  the  laws  can  give,  is  one  of  which 
no   reasonable  doubt  can    be   euter- 

••  Sir,"  *ud  Johnson  to  Sir  William 
Forles,  «a  lawyer  bns  no  buiineii  with 
the  justice  or  the  injustira  of  the  chum 
which  ha  uedertakes,  unless  liii  client  uki 
his  opiaioa,  and  then  fae  is  bound  to  giva 
ii  boMatly.    The  justice,  or  iajiuiice  of 


the  caosa,  ia  to  tje  decided  by  the  Judge. 
Conrider  too,  what  Is  the  purpose  of 
court*  of  justice — it  is,  that  every  man 
may  hnva  his  cause  fnirty  tried  by  men 
appointed  to  try  caosei.  A  lawyer  is  not 
to  tall  what  he  knows  to  be  a  lie — he  is 
not  to  produce  whst  he  knows  to  bo  a 
hU«  deed — but  be  is  not  to  usurp  the 


deuce,  what  ihall  be  the  result  of  legal 
argnmenL  If,  by  a  superiority  of  atten- 
tion, of  knowledge,  of  skill,  aed  a  better 
method  of  commuaication,  a  lawyer  has 
the  advantage  of  bis  adversary,  it  is  an 
advantage  to  which  b«  is  entitled,  there 
must  be  alwsys  some  advantage  on  one 
aide  or  tbe  other  i  and  it  is  better  the 
advantage  should  lie  by  talents  than  by 


It  is  not  improbable  that  there  hai 
been  some  mistake  in  the  record  of  ihia 
convenalion,ai  the  policy  of  instituting 
an  order  of  advocates  is  undoubtedly 
that  of  equalizing,  as  much  as  is  possi- 
ble, the  intellectual  power  of  the  plain- 
tilT  and  defendant,  inasmuch,  at  the 
security  of  life,  or  freedom,  ot  property, 
ought  not  to  depend  on  the  knowledge 
or  intellectual  power  of  the  litigant. 
These  advantages,  society  docs  what  it 
can  to  prevent  having  any  weighL 
There  is  recorded  by  Boswell,  a  con- 
versation, ill  which  Johnson's  opinion  ia 
yet  more  strongly  expressed,  than  that 
which  we  have  given. 

"  I  asked  him,"  says  Boswell,  "  whe- 
ther Hs  n  moralist,  he  did  not  think,  that 
tbe  praclice  of  the  law,  in  some  degree, 
hurt  the  nice  feelings  of  honesty. 

Johmon. — "  Why,  no,  sir;  if  yon  act 
properly,  you  are  not  to  deceive  your 
clients  with  falsa  representations  of  your 
opinion ;  and  you  are  not  to  tell  lies  to  a 
judfte." 

BottetU. — "  Bat  what  do  yon  think  of 
supporting  a  cause  which  yon  know  to  he 
bad?" 

JohtuoH — "  Sir,  you  do  not  know  It 
to  be  lad,  till  tbe  judge  determines  iL  I 
have  said  you  are  to  slate  Tacts  fsirly ;  to 
that  ^our  ihinking,  or  what  yon  call 
knowing  a  cause  to  be  bad,  mutt  be  from 
reasoning,  most  be  from  year  supposing 
your  aricumenlB  to  be  weak  and  locoba- 
uve.  But,  sir,  that  is  not  enough.  An 
argument,  which  does  not  convince  year- 
self,  may  convince  the  judge  to  whom  you 
urge  it;  and  it  itdocsconvince  him,  why, 
then,  air,  yon  are  wrong,  and  he  is  rigbb 
It  is  liis  business  to  judge ;  and  you  era 
not  to  be  confident  in  your  own  opioiMi, 
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thai «  onM  b  \mi,  bnt  to  mf  M  yoa  taa 
for  7«Dr  client,  and  tfaen  hsBr  th«  Jadge*! 
opinion." 

BotkA — ■■  But,  rir,daei  notaffteting 
«  warmth  when  yon  Imtb  no  wunth,  and 
■ppaarinf  to  ba  claarlf  of  on*  opinion, 
whan  joa  bt«  in  mlity  of  another  opi- 
nion I  doei  Dot  Mieli  divimnlation  impair 
one'*  boneaty?  I*  thera  not  loma danger 
that  a  lawrar  nwy  put  on  tba  nma  maak 
In  eomnon  life,  In  the  intarconna  with 
liit  fnends?" 

"Why.aoinr.    Everybodj 


for  yonr  client ;  and  It  ia  thtrarora,  pn»> 
perly,  no  dinimnlatioB ;  tha  monitnt  joa 
coma  from  tha  barjrou  rvnime  your  uanal 
behafionr.  Sir,  a  man  will  no  more  carry 
Iha  artiEca  of  the  bar  into  tha  common 
intercoiuM  of  lociety,  than  a  man  who  ii 
paid  For  tumbling  upon  hta  hand*  will  con- 
tiuna  to  tumble  npon  hi*  handi,  when  he 
ahould  walli  npoa  hh  bet." 

The  (jneition  which  was  agitated 
between  Boawell  and  Johnion  hai  been 
handed  down  eter  nince,  and  the  author 
of**  Law  and  Lawyera,"  citea  manyau- 
tboritiea,  in  hli  rambling  way,  on  both 
aidea  of  the  queiCiou.  The  pr^udice,  in 
whatever  cnuae  it  may  have  originated, 
itill  al&cta  the  papalar  estimate  of  iic 
attorney.  They  are  dreaded  like  fairiea 
or  witches  ;  and  alien  in  their  absence, 
called  through  aomc  auperstitious  feel- 
ing: or  other,"  honeat  men,*" goud  peo- 
ple'— aa  the  fairlea  of  old,  and  the 
niirieaof  Dr.  Lardner'aeera,  were  called 
hf  aome  milder  name,  than  properlr 
upreued  their  nature.  An  attorney  i 
eiecntor  wa*  complaining-  to  Foote  of 
the  ezpensea  of  the  funeral.  "  Why, 
do  you  buTu  attornlea  here?"  gra»ely 
CMjulred  I^>ote.  ■  Yea,  to  be  aure, 
how  elte  ?"  •■  Oh  I  we  never  do  that 
in  London."  "  Nol  how  do  you  ma- 
nage there  7*  '  Why,  when  the  patient 
happen!  to  die,  we  lav  him  out  in  a 
TODm,  overnight,  by  himaelf,  lock  the 
door,  throw  open  the  sash,  and  in  the 
morning  he  is  entirely  oE"  "  Indeed  ; 
and  pray,  what  betomes  of  him."  "  Why, 
that  we  cannot  exactly  tell,  not  being 
acquainted  with  supernatural  causea. 
All  that  we  know  oF  the  matter  ii,  that 
there  is  a  Strong  amell  of  brimstone  in 
the  room  the  next  morning," 

<•  Sir  Willinm  Garrow  hm!  a  peculiar 
diilike  to  aitoraiaa— He  bated  them  to  s 
degree  that  made  him  hehaT*  to  ihem 
with  poiitiVB  ferocity.  Sir  Vicary  Gibbt 
-concurred  in  this  anrtion.  Indeed, 
'  Vinegar'  t*  said,  to  hare  pnniibed  one 


•f  the  tribe  by  boitng  Us  <m  ia  epti 
court.  Thi*WBaofcooraa«h«Bh>>it 
at  tha  bar.  The  little  mean  diny  Irifta 
of  which  eone  of  the  Attt  ban  bta 
guilty,  entitle  lucb  pereoae  to  be  Jiifiiii 
and  ilinnoed.  Mr.  Chit^  nbM  m 
anecdote  oF  a  yonog  att(»ney  wbe  W 
been  carrying  on  a  comcpoadeaa  wilbi 
jOBDg  lady,  m  which  he  had  always  »  ^ 
tboaght,«ipreHadhimieir  with  the  (lOU 
est  caution.  Fioding,  bowarer,  tkit  ki 
did  not  perform  what  h*  had  led  (be  Isdf 
to  believe  that  he  would,  she  bmejiht  a 
action  for  breach  of  promiu  of  nuurap 
againit  him.  When  hii  leltan  wcrt  p«- 
duced  on  the  trial,  it  appeared  ibil  be  tal 
always  concluded — '  tbii  mlinttm^jJia, 
from  your*!  faithFally,  C.  D.'  rhejul|e 
facetiou*ly  left  it  to  the  jury  todelcnnix 
wbetlier  these  concluding  amrdi,  ieif 
from  an  attorney,  did  not  meeo  ibl  M 
did  not  ialend  any  prejudice  to  tba  hdTi 
and  the  jury  found  aceordiBgly-" 

There  {■  a  chapter  in  thia  book  a& 
ed  "  Literary  Lawyers,"  from  wbicb  « 
borrow  a  few  sentences. 

'■  The  connecUon  betwaea  poetry  ul 
law  ia  very  ancient.  Tba  old  BHllib  lin 
were  written  in  verse — ia  tbe  C;fflnc 
triads  we  have  prBaerved  the  juriiprDdesK 
of  the  Welsh  people,  aad  the  wisdoa  oT 
the  Frisian  legislation  ii  handid  diiwti  u 
us  in  tbe  nine  form.  Amoiigit  '  I^ 
UragBB  ds  Kent,'  those  prinliges  «bi(k 
the  Conqueror  conceded  to  tbe  provM 
and  independent  epirit  of  the  BealU 
people,  we  And  the  following  distich— 


by  wUch  wa  are  t«  uodstttand  that  IM 
commisHon  of  an  act  of  felony,  paniiMIt 
with  demh,  did  not  inndva  Iha  ioifsilB* 
of  the  criminal's  land  and  (hecOMe^a'*' 
injury  of  (be  heur, 

>in|tioDiltber*«. 


This  waa  tbe  law  by  wbich  a  tenaa^wbot 
land  had  been  seiied  throngb  his  hariV 
neither  paid  the  rent,  nor  perfbnrnl  <-^' 
eervicee  in  consideration  of  wbieb  be  btU 
it,  was  eBaUed  to  recover  powae""  ^ 
paying  Gve  poundi  ai  a  ware  w  sBirai- 
ment,  •  The  Forest  vene,'  aijt  Sir 
Francis  Pa]grave~ 


law.] 
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■jutifi«d  tli»  T«rdiiNr  in  ha  ranunkrj 
•ucutioB  of  tbe  offender.  Aod  in  King 
Athelitan*'*  grsnt  to  tba  good  men  of 
Bsmlejr.  >nd  iucribnl  bcnaath  hii  tSfj 


'•  Caning  dawn  to  *  conipantirel]' 
molarn  pariod,  Bir  Edwu^  Coke^  re- 
poru  bata  Iwcni  by  tome  Uborinui  pcwU 
Mtir,  paraphniMd  <n  tm-ib.  This  hiu 
bcenntheriDgeninntly  dona,  m  cnch  ctue 
ucamprited  Id  h  lingla  diitich,  tha  initial 
word  baing  the  name  of  the  cue.  Tbu> 
'  Flowar>  cnae'  ii  thu*  tarmad — 

•Sum:    On  Inilctniant.  alw  f Tidener, 


If  llT'rriir  mrdi  eqnlnlnii 


Aadot  twu  more,  food  luu  lor  Ufi  ol  Ihm.' 

"  Ai  lata  HI  Burrowek'  Rrporla,  do  ws 
find  le^al  '  Irulht  aarare,'  dieat  in  the 
'  iiiitj'  gnrb  of  vena.  The  cbm  ia  that 
of  tha  pariah  of  8bn'lwa11>  raraot  the 
[lanali  of  St.  John^  Wapping — 


IB  Pratl,  Iwr  Mttlananl 
Ed  did  reiDAln, 
hdibud-bntMnidnd. 


Orourperniiinent  literature,  there  hu 
not  been  m  inuult  >s  we  could  eiiiecl. 
the  production  of  Lttwyen.  We  nave, 
to  be  iore,  ch^iTicellora  and  chief  Jui- 
tices,  honurary  iiieinberi  of  the  puur 
fraternity  or  authora.  But  Dryden'a 
••  Absdlom  and  Achltophd"  haa  lur- 
vivtrid  tlie  laliricMl  Teply  to  it  whieh  wat 
Mcribed  to  Lord  Chaocetlot  Somcrt. 

"  Hdw  BUf  an  0>U  wu  Id  Hatni  iMti" 


we  haTe  no  meva*  of  determiiring ;  Md 
had  Cowper'i  health  permitted  him  to 
puraue  the  lame  active  couiae  of  life 
with  hi*  fel low-apprentice,  Thurlovr, 
both  time  and  inclinatioo  would  hava 
been  wanting  for  the  noble  traoilation, 
which  hat  made  Homer  our  own  ;  and 
for  Ilia  ariginitl  put'iua,  which  hsTo  per-  - 
hapi  given  greater  delight  to  a  greater 
number  of  person*  than  any  other  to- 
lumea  in  the  language.  DuringtheactiTe 
years  of  a  lawyer'*  profewion,  there  i* 
not  time  for  literature ;  and  BuppoalDg 
him  to  be  able  to  retire  from  the  pro- 
fession in  nnbruken  health,  it  rarely 
occura  that  new  haliita  can  be  fcirmpd. 
Charles  Butler's  works  are  pralied.  Hi* 
notei  on  Coke  Littleton,  we  think  de- 
servedly 1  for  nothing  can  be  clearer 
than  hia  junguage,  and  the  difficulties 
of  abstruse  disquisition  are  certainly 
lessened  by  his  admirable  *tyle.  But 
hi*  01  her  works, his  lives  of  Eraamus  and 
Fenelon,  and  histories  of  English  Ca- 
tholics, and  Creeds,  and  Controversies, 
are  more  easily  praised  thart  read. 
Lumber  of  the  kind  ought  to  be  relent- 
lessly thrown  out  of  the  library  ;  this 
U,  however,  our  own  opinion,  and  not 
that  of  our  author, 

"  H«  was,"  aayi  the  Ksitleman  before 
us,  "an  able  controversialist  and  biblical 
■cholar;  wall  read  iu  continental  literature, 
and  by  no  meaas  ignorant  nf  that  of  liis 
own  country.  The  diver^ty  of  his  own 
leamini  may  be  guessed  from  the  drcum- 
■lance  that  the  worki  which  he  left  un- 
flnlihed  were, '  a  Life  of  ChHal ;  or  Para- 
phmttical  Hannony  of  tha  Goapela  ;'  and 
<n  Hiitury  of  the  Biaorninl  Theorem.' 
He  was,  In  short,  nther  greatly  than 
deeply  learned.  He  wna  an  able  mathe- 
matician. Some  of  his  happiest  hours,  ha 
declared,  were  those  which  be  devoted  to 
mathematical  studies,  la  his  habit*  he 
was  temperate.  He  was  of  a  candid  and 
amiabls  temper,  and  manRgad  to  conriliats 
the  regard  and  affection  of  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact.  He  devoted  all  his 
leisure  time  to  study  and  compotitioa, 
regularly  riiing  at  fuur  in  the  morning. 
Ha  was  fond  of  muuc ;  often  amuung 
himself  with  playing  on  the  puinofortei 
and  occHsiunally  would  sing,  if  entrc-ated 
by  any  friends  presenL  His  memory 
WHS  must  eilraotdinnry ;  nr.d  he  once  ex- 
cited the  astoniahmenl  of  hia  jriendi  in 
Ihia  way  in  a  stntnge  mnnoer.  He  was, 
in  early  life,  employed  by  Lord  Snud- 
wicb,  (then  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,) 
to  compose  a  epeech  for  him,  in  defence 
of   Preia   Warrants,  which  bis  lordship 
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deliTtredln  the  tiouM.  Butler  ■me  pre- 
Mnt.  and,  after  he  left  the  home,  joined  ■ 
piTtj,  where  he  wai  siked  how  Lord 
Sandwich  bod  apoksD.  He  replied,  that 
be  had  IJitened  to  sttaatively,  that  he 
Ihonsht  he  could  repeat  bii  whole  speech, 
which  he  forthwith  did,  to  the  aurpriie  of 
all  bis  hearen, 

*<  Amongst  his  p  up  Is,  may  betnetilioacd 
Lord  Denman,  Mr.  Brodie,  M  .  D  uval, 
and  Mr.  Preston.  At  Ihe  iDitance  of 
the  former,  a  «lk  gntrn  wasfpveii  him  in 
1832.  This  i*  an  honor  rarely  conferred 
on  coDTeyancen.  He  died  ia  the  tame 
year  at  Ihe  age  of  eighty-two." 

Some  mention  of  Sir  Willian)  Jones 
followa,  and  then  ati  have  more  modern 
wonhies  :— . 

'•  Lord  Gldon  !■  said  to  here  perpa. 
tratdd  soma  half  dozco  poelicnl  naga — 
one  of  which  wae  a  new  version  of  '  Chsvy 
Chase,'  in  the  form  of  a  chancery  bill. 
We  understand  that  this  Uit  specimen  of 
'  ingeniom  triBing'  i>  yet  extant.  Lord 
Tenterdea  was  renowned  for  his  Lalia 
veraificntioi), 

"Sir  Edward  Sugden  in  not  nnnma  that 
our  nndera  would  probablj  hate  expected 
to  tee  liere.  But  we  Imvo  been  told,  on 
compeleDt  authority,  tliat  Ibie  eminent 
lanveiin  the  author  of  a  humorous  parody 
on  tlie  well-known  air.  •  Wake,  Dearest, 
Wake.'  Thie  pnrody  ia  supposed  to  be 
n  dialf^ue  between  a  sherilTd  officer  end 
the  unhappy  object  of  Ilia  pursuit.  The 
officer  finding  the  door  closed  aiiainat  him, 
advise*  the  debtor,  ni  ajriend,  to  come 
out  and  surrender  himself,  for 


at  their  next  meeting,  alipt  into  her  baa] 
a  letter  containing  a  lodiet  with  his  hair, 
and  a  copy  of  renea,  of  which  the  rallaw> 
ing  is  a  Urantcript,     They  ware  entitled — 


•■lfj< 
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■'  Lord  Lyndhunt,  too,  has  wooed  the 
mnaa.  The  following  anecdote  may  be 
relied  on  hi  authenlic : — While  he  was  at 
a  school  kept  ly  a  Mr.  Franks,  a  circum- 
stance occnrred  which  will  eenro  to  show 
how  early  the  ardent  temperament  and 
ready  talent,  which  hns  disttnguishsd  hi* 
public  career,  developpd  itself  in  this  re- 
mnrkable  man.  At  Claphnm,  there  wn* 
a  young  ladiea'  school  which  wns  attended 
by  the  same  dencing-m aster  n*  that  em. 

E loved  by  Mr.  Franks  ;  and,  previous  to 
is'annunl  batl,  the  two  schools  used  fre- 
quently to  meet  together  for  the  purpose 
of  practisinjr.  At  one  of  these  agreeiibla 
rmnioNi,  young  Copley,  then  not  more 
than  fourteen  yean  of  age,  was  smitten 
with  the  charm*  of  a  beaotlrul  girl,  and, 


"  It  i*  only  necessary  tc 
Indy  to  whom  Iheee  *< 
Btill  SDrrivea,  ai 
both  the  letter  and  its  content*,' 

•*  Lord  Denman  posseaeei  poetical  talevte 
of  no  mean  order,  as  the  following  tianal^ 
tlon  from  the  Greek  Antholofry,  paUiehed 
in  Mr.  BUnd's  cullection,  will  show.— 

■  la  myrtle  ibt  swerd  will  I  wreatk^ 


•LondH 

The  poel*  *xalUB«lr  tell, 
Thst  thl*a  Is  the  (uIdoss  ef  lay. 
Where  AdiUI**  nA  DtoTJ  JwrfL 

•  la  mjrtl*  mr  anrd  wltl  I  wrsatk*, 

IMu  our  patrlgta,  Ik*  aeMr  aM  ttan 
Wbe  daTole4  HippsrrtiaB  u>  dteth, 
Aa4  borM  bis  pride  la  tkefiav*. 

•  At  Uw  slBr  the  trrant  tbej  lelaed, 

Wlilta  MUerrs  bs  nlnlj  lapland. 
And  ths  piddess  of  wl>4«  was  rkvM* 
Wltk  lb*  vleUB  er  llb«TtT-s  ew*f«. 

>  M*T  roar  kllss  be  Immertal  ea  Uft. 
Amoat  nea  as  lanr  ulari  shall  bsk 
Yf  dooBi'd  the  usurper  t"  die. 
And  b*d*  ear  deu  cmMri  be  (Na.* 

«■  In  my  pTofesaioB,*  Sir  W.  J. 
writes  to  Dr.   Parr,   'the 
a  scholar  is  a  dead  weight 
Literary  reputatioB  is,  cart 
beat  mean*  fw  olitablnja 
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Law  ttnd  Lawt/trt-^m^Stcontt  Artkk- 


•  Mr  ConiiHRU  mil  Hb  u 


That  I'm  proud  of  tlw  tiUc  I'la  fm  la  eon. 

Nn  longer  fMn  gmUeman  now  nf  tbt  prtH  ; 

Br  >  ramj-^Bm  I  wia  leurrllr  pulA 

I  ma  iluidDg— bat  lUoli  uw  mr  foftnM  tt 

rrottruekODt  Hch  >  Una  u  rODllurt^kr 

Tht  b«t  of  (11  mri  (o  f«(  Bi>  at  Ut  ^n-. 

BntaJlDDiTHplrBtDlw  Uaongh  I  iptcialplmdeTi. 
TliD>  lint  ukid,  w1i«n  rouTs  aOti.  "Prir 
I  i^d  I  wu  Tldd't.  Uoufli  roa  knoir  Hut  Ub 


H«M 


TkoH  who  croint  ap  tho  conrti  sr 

UUag  nola, 
With  (Tuir  biHk  baidi,  and  man 

btuknati. 
Tint  u*  aU  dmr  Mcod^  and  Oai 

tli«hlnt, 
or  th-  Bdmtaca  I'd  Sod 

Toor  nine  tfo  h  oftoD,  Mki  ulBnlir  nj, 
.  '  Wlr  Llfwunl  the  nut  rldic  mu  of  tha 
dar- 
ysa-U  Ind  iKHliiaN  Mi«  liuiluih  and  wo 

TbDofh  rOD  mora  for  *  uoDaBit,  or  Joatirr 

Mil 

to  hoTB  alt, 
Or,  atlsMt,  hal/  tha  bulu 
Hall." 
I  Thsa  roa  aoe,  mr  dear  (atl 


B  to-haalbnakinc  taha.  but  tliat**  MarrlBf 

unploraHit 

far  cauld  taad,  or  in  booha  lad  anjor- 


Bat  now  with   hli 

bought  It. 
BDtthavartoiato 


lid,  u  waa  WUUaiDi,  for  adlUnf 

It  Idt  hrlaOcB.  at  laat  Rod,  haw 

need  li  thair  onlr  reward.* 
Haofa  rroat  gllna  br  1  tranala. 

dtr  plaadar,  but  narer  got 

beiD  a  gift,  uaa  reward  fd 

proper  inonar  ha 


Mr.  UgBum,  laat  Weduadar,  waa  call'd  to  thi 

bar. 
And  11  Ihen  leti  the  world  obllf  Ingly  know, 
Tht  home  drcail,  we  hnr,   Mr.  L.  atUM 

Id  tho  rroat  of  the  paper,  thia  holdi  a  Aral 

ADanr  o'aaia  la  larfa  print  atarea  roa  loll  ii 

the  bee. 
Then  aoon  aRer,  w«  hmr,  and  we  hope  It  h 

Mr.  Ugniinl,  at  ClrrheDwell,  made  hl>  debut 
At  tha  OM  Italler,  tha  pabllf,  h  wall  aa  hli 

Meadr, 
With  plauurv,  will  hear  he  In  fatoia  atlendi : 
And  the  oightcJ  bU  nil  Dto  ratalntn  wan 

Vol.  XV. 


Or,  at  nighv  a  regale  of  bog*!  puddlngi  mi 

We  hare  a  chapter  called  the  Bench 
and  the  WdoImcL.  There  ia  a  good 
deal  OD  the  subject  of  "Judicial  cor> 
ruption" — a  crime,  which,  frequent  and 
dUg^'aceful  St  it  was  in  old  times,  must 
have  had  its  origin  rather  in  Eutera 
DotioM  of  paying  For  erety  terrice  by 
presents,  [han  in  any  conicioiuneu  of 
wrong.  It  has  no  existence  in  later 
days.  The  detinqucnciei  of  judgea  in 
Alfred's  golden  reign  leeoi  to  hars 
been  in  strange  contrast  with  the  tit- 
tues  of  the  reit  of  the  nation.  If  we 
are  to  believe  the  poet, 

"A  ilBglegaoI,  la  AlFred'igoldn  rdgn, 
Coold  half  the  mUan'a  erimlnali  nntaln  ( 
Slit  Jattlee,  then,  without  eonatralDt,  adond. 
Hold  high  the  ileadT  anle,  but  ahealbed  tha 


If  wc  look  at  the  old  almanack  of 
the  day,  we  &ud  the  "  Mirror  of 
Justices"  telling  us  that  among  the 
other  abuse*  of  the  ■ ' 


■<It  is  abuH  thai  juatlcei  and  other 
olBcen,  who  wile  people  liy  falae  judg. 
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nents,  b«  not  dMlroyed  h  other  mvt-' 
deren,  which  Kiaf  Alfred  tniued  to  be 
doDt,  who  ordared  forty-foar  JDitleea  la 
one  y«w  to  b«  haaged  for  their  FhIm 
judgiDi.nl«." 

"  He  hanged  Cadwioa,  bacauM  he 
jadgsd  Kackerjr  to  death  without  the 
coiuent  of  all  tha  juran;  and  wbereas  he 
atood  upon  the  jury  of  twelre  mrti,  and 
becauM  threa  would  hata  tared  liim 
■galOM  the  nine,  Cadwiae  removed  (he 
three  and  put  oUiara  apon  the  jarjr  upon 
whom  Hackei7  put  not  himtolf." 


[M.y 


Very  right,  taj  w 


Kght  again.  We  would  have  banged 
Cole  ouraelvei  at  the  equity  aide  of  the 
hig  tree,  under  which  In  those  primitive 
time*,  law  wai  administered. 

"  He  hangad  AUinlf,  became  he  canied 
Copping  to  be  banged  before  the  age  of 
■ix-and -twenty  yean." 

"  He  hanged  Athelitane  beeanie  he 
jndfed  Hnban  to  death  for  an  offence  not 

"  He  hnngad  Home,  becauM  he  hanged 
Simon  at  daya  forbidden." 

"  He  hanged  Therbome.  becauM  lie 
judged  Ow[ot  for  a  fact,  whereot  he  wa* 
acquitted  before  agaiubt  ibe  tame  jilsintifr, 
wbich  BcquLttiuica  ha  tendered  to  owu 
by  oath,  and  because  he  would  not  owu 
it  by  record ;  therefore  would  not  allow  of 
the  acquittal  which  he  tendered  liim." 

AH>i>d  deser«eB  high  praise  fnr  all 
this.  In  Edward  the  First's  time,  when 
the  liinx  wanted  money,  he  in  general 
accuseif  the  judires  of^corrupiiun,  and 
punished  them  with  heavy  Ones.  Sir 
Thomai  Wayland,  chief  justice  of  (he 
common  pleat,  was  tried  for  murder, 
and  fled  the  counlrj-.  The  oliject  of 
thf  liin^  was  attained,  fur  ills  entales, 
said  to  be  worth  seventy  thousand 
pound?,  were  forfeited.  Thorpe,  (be 
chief  ,iu>i(ice  of  the  king's  bench,  was 
scarcely  more  fortunate:  he  was  accused 
of  staying  a  writ  for  a  bribe  of  ninety 
poniidd ;  was  convicted,  and  his  line 
went  to  swell  the  kin^^'s  coffers.  The 
exchequer  was  nut  more  lucky  than  the 
oiher  court,  for  Adam  de  Straiten,  the 
chief  Baron,  "a  man."  Hys  Lord  Coke, 
"  of  great  posscsaions  and  riches,"  was 
attainted  of  felony.  All  the  Judges,  in 
shurt,  were,  according  to  theit  wealth, 
regarded  as  more  oi  Jets  guiltj,  and 


were  fined  aud  imprisoned.  Two  poor 
devils  escaped,  and  we  icoord  their 
names — "  Johannes  de  Hettmgham,Bn(l 
Ellas  de  Beckingham,  who,  to  their 
eternal  memory  and  honour,  were 
found  upright,  and  free  from  all  bribery 
and  cortuplion."  Poor  devils,  they  hu 
not  a  farthings  In  the  world,  and  there- 
fore were  they  permitted  to  escape. 

In  Latimer^  lime,  the  judges  were  K 
bad  set  i  but  it  must  be  always  remem* 
bered,  in  defence  of  thuse  who  have  the 
appointment  of  these  officers,  that  they 
are  selected  necessarily  from  the  bar, 
and  were  probably  among  the  best  men 
that  learned  and  eiemplaiy  profeaaioii 
then  afforded. 

"  Now-a-days,'  saya  Latimer,  •'  t)M 
judge!  are  afraid  to  hear  a  poor  nan 
sgainit  the  rlche,  inaomuch,  that  they  will 
either  pronounce  agaynite  him,  or  to  drive 
the  poor  man*!  mit,  that  ha  shall  not  be 
able  to  go  through  with  iL  Cambiece 
was  a  great  emperour,  such  another  modt 
master  isi  ha  had  many  lord  depotyaa, 
lord  presidents,  and  lieutenants  nnder 
him.  It  is  a  great  white  tithe  I  i«Bd  the 
hystorie.  It  chanced  he  had  under  him. 
In  one  of  hii  domlniont,  a  briber,  a  gifl- 
laker,  B  gnitiBerof  rich  men;  he  folbiwed 
gifts,  jutt  as  be  that  followed  the  pudding, 
a  fund-mak^r  in  hi)  office,  to  make  bis  ton 
a  great  msn;  as  the  old  saying  is,  happy 
is  the  child  whoes  father  goelh  to  the 
devile.  The  cry  of  (he  poor  widow  came 
to  the  enperonr's  ear,  end  caused  him  to 
flay  tbejudj^e  quick,  and  layde  his  ikione 
in  the  chayra  of  juJjjement;  that  all 
judges  that  should  give  judgement  aflar. 
ward,  should  sit  In  the  same  skiona. 
Surely  it  was  a  goodly  tign,  a  goodly 
monument.  (Ae  siira  of  ihtjitdgt't  ikima. 
I  pray  Qoi,  we  may  oace  see  the  sign  of 
the  judge's  skinne  in  England.  Ye  wiU 
say,  peradventure,  (hat  Ibis  is  emelly  and 
uncharitably  ipoken.  No  I  aof  I  doe  it 
charitably  fur  a  love  Ibenrto  my  country.* 

We  forbear  to  follow  our  author  over 
the  beaten  ground  of  Henry  the 
Sevcnth'i  oppresaiont,  through  the  In- 
s(rumen(ality  of  venal  lawyer*.  In  such 
■  book  some  mention  of  such  matter* 
could  not  have  been  well  omitted  ;  and 
the  same  eacuse  may  be  reasonably 
jileaded  for  his  repeating  the  old  stories 
uf  Lord  Bacon.  There  are  tome 
stories  of  the  disposal  of  church  patro- 
nage. The  fullowiog  we  Inuuciibe, 
adding,  thdt  we  think  there  is  probably 
some  mistake  in  the  matter  i— 

"  A  vary  impoftant  living  in  bis  gift 
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iMcoinlag  Taeut,  the  CliBDcallor  rseeired 
■  GOmmiinlcstioa  froni  Sir  RobartWelpola, 
timoglf  recommaDdlng  a  friand  of  hia  to 
bit  brdtbip't  caaMtntioa.  Finding  the 
candidBlfl  lo  la  qualified,  tha  CbBDcelloT 
promiaed  bim  tha  iiw\ag.  Sfaortlf  iiFtar 
na  bad  dona  ao,  ba  wm  vaited  on  bj  tba 
CBnta  of  lb«  lata  InmnibeDt,  with  n  idb- 
iDoHal  li^cd  by  nlmoat  all  the  pariihlan- 
en,  teitifying  lo  h»merittaad  hb  poirertji 
nnd  eatreBtiDg  tba  Cliaacellor  to  dm  hii 
influanM  wilb  the  neto  rector,  to  contjnna 
Um  in  hi*  cnr*cj.  Lord  Tatliot  r»cai*ed 
Ibepoor  panoD  with  hia  uiaal  oritaaUf, 
•nd  ntariDf  ioto  convartation  with  him, 
inquired  the  Tslua  of  hia  curmcr-  ■  Pirty 
pound*  a-jMr,  mr  lord,'  wia  tha  raply. 
<  Well,  lir,'  wfd  tba  Chancellor,  '  I  will 
not  onlf  grant  joar  aait,  but  do  what  1 


heart.  Sbortl;  altti  thi*  the 
axpaetant  culled  on  Lord  Tallol  to  thank 
him  for  hii  promiia.  The  Chancellor 
took  the  opportunity  or  rocntiooing  the 
curate'*  requeit,  and  bagged  that  it  night 
bfl  granted.  '  1  ahould  be  indeed  happy 
lo  oblige  your  lordehlp,'  replied  the  clergy- 
nan,  '  bnl  1  hate  promiwd  my  curacy  to 
•  particnUr  frlund.'  <  Promued  your 
«iira^.'— -what,  eir,  befora  the  living  li 
jouraT  'Yen,  wt  lord.'  •  "rbea,  lir,' 
replied  the  Chanetllor,  with  warmth,  ■  I 
will  afford  you  an  admirable  opportunity 
ofdiitni»mgyoar  Mend— I  will  diipoae 
of  the  livieg  elwwbere  /  and,  witfaoat 
aufiering  a  reply,  diimiieed  tha  aetoaiabed 
'  clerk.'  When  the  poor  old  curate 
waited  on  liim  to  learn  the  renill  of  hia 
applicBtion,  the  Chancellor  hkI  to  him, 
■  1  am,  indeed,  lorry  to  tall  you,  that  I 
caanot  get  you  the  curacy.'  The  old 
man  bowed,  and  wa*  about  to  retira^ 
overcome  wilb  grief.  ■  Slop,  air,'  ex- 
claimed Lord  Talbot,  '  though  1  cannot 
gin  you  the  curacy,  1  can  gin  yoa  the 
uiing,  and  youre  it  ie;  ao  yon  may  write 
to  your  family,  by  the  oeit  poil,  and  t«U 
them  that  although  you  only  applied  for 
the  nracg,  your  merit  and  your  modeaiy 
bare  obtained  for  you  the  Hviitg.''  ' 

The  church  patronage  in  the  hand 
of  the  chmcclloT  was  not  unrcaaonable, 
when  the  gruat  leal  wni  held  by  an 
ecclesiastic.  The  instancea  which  are 
given  in  these  volumea  of  it*  exerciae, 
we  in  peneiul  ctediiuble. 

There  i»  tome  iliicusaion  a*  lo  the 
origin  of  the  t-qultable  jurisdiction  of 
the  chooceltor;  in  these  malten  our 
book-maker  beconiM  ultr^-crGpidarian. 
He  plainly  know*  nothing  ^loul  ila  uii- 
gin;  and,iDipileoi  all  legal  aDliquuian- 
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lim,  tt  it  Impossiblf  to  gire  ft  cjnite  nmiii- 
tetit  and  Intelligible  account  of  it  "The 
court  of  equity,"  says  Cote,  "  incfeaied 
moat  when  Cardinal  Wolaey  was  Lord 
Chancellor  of  En^laud ;  by  whom  Ibe 
old  aaying  was  verified,  that  great  men  in 
Judicial  places  will  never  want  authority." 
Woliey  was,  after  all,  a  glorious  being ; 
one  of  those,  who  holds  the  imagination 
in  cuptivilT,  and  thua  continues  to  give 
evidence  that  he  waa  rightfully  a  rute^ 
over  men.  We  are  not  aurpriied  at 
the  effect  of  the  magnilicence  of  old 
times  i  and  did  we  feel  aulborised  to 
depart  so  far  trom  our  proper  iulgeat, 
it  would  give  us  pleasure  to  tell  of  this 
"father  of  equity."  CaTsndith,  after 
telling  Hi  of  tba  Tarious  officers  of  hia 
chapel,  meotion*  his  "two  tecretatiea, 
his  two  clerks  of  the  signet,  and  four 
counsellors  learned  in  the  law  of  the 
kingdom."  The  "  furoltura"— ao  ■mus- 
ing word— of  the  court  of  chancery  in 
bis  days,  ii  deacHbed  bv  his  biographer. 
It  gives  but  an  inadequate  idea  of 
Wolsey's  own  establish  meat,  as  every 
thing  in  Chancery  was  on  a  lea*  scale 
than  his  appointmeau  as  legate.  H« 
hud,  as  chancellor,  officers  to  attend  OQ 

"  First,  the  clett  of  the  crown  [  ft 
riding  clerk  i  a  clerk  of  tha  hanapar  t  ■ 
chiifer  of  wax.  Whan  bs  had  a  clerk  of 
the  check,  as  wall  la  check  his  cbeplaini, 
as  hia  yeomen  of  the  chamber;  he  had 
alio  Four  footmea,  which  wart  apparelled 
in  rich  riding  eonts,  whensoever  he  rod* 
anyjonrney.  Then  had  he  a  herald-at- 
Brnii,BiidaBeijeaBl-at-arm<i  a  phyiidaa  { 
an  apelhacary  ;  four  minitreit  i  a  keeper 
ofhietenrt;  anarmoureri  an  Instructor 
of  hii  wards  i  two  yeomen  in  hi*  want. 
rolts  I  and  a  keeper  of  his  chamber  in  the 
court.  He  had  alto  deity  In  his  bouse 
tha  surveyor  of  York,  a  clerk  of  the 
freen  cloth,  end  an  auditor,  All  this 
number  of  peieon*  were  dally  allandant 
«pon  him  la  bis  house,  down-lying  and 
uprising." 

'•  Now,"  lay*  Cavendish,  '<  I  will  dedar« 
unto  you  hie  order  in  going  lo  Weaw 
minster  Hall  daily  in  the  term  season  i.,- 
Finl,  befora  hia  coming  out  of  hii  privy 
chamber,  ha  heard  mo»t  commonly  every 
day  two  masses  in  hia  privy  cloiel;  and 
there  tlien  said  his  daily  service  with  hia 
chaplnin  ;  aai,  as  1  heard  hia  clinplaio  aay, 
being  n  man  uF  credence  and  oF  excellent 
learnioir,  that  the  Cardinal,  what  bnaiaea* 
or  weighty  msttars  aoever  he  had  in  the 
dny,  he  never  went  lo  his  bed  with  any 
part  of  hi*  divine  terriee  muM,  ye%  not 
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■0  ronch  m  oh*  coUact;  wbarein,  1  doubt 
not,  but  be  T«c«ived  thi  opinion  ofdinn 
pgnoaa ;  sod  aflar  miua  b«  irould  return 
ID  hi*  privy  chamber  again,  nnd  being 
adrerliMd  of  the  rumitura  of  biicliemben 
without,  with  noblemen,  gentlemen  and 
other  priwin*,  would  iune  out  unto  tbem 
RI^Telled  nil  in  red  in  the  habit  oF  ■ 
cardinal,  which  wua  either  of  fine  Kwlet 
or  elee  of  crimeou  ntin  taSetj,  diimuk, 
or  cnffn,  the  beet  that  he  could  gel  for 
money ;  and  upon  hii  head  a  round 
pillion,  with  a  noble  of  black  Telret  let  In 
the  aame ;  in  the  inner  aide,  he  had  alio 
■  tippet  of  fine  iabl«  about  hi*  neck; 
holding  in  hi*  hand  a  rerj  fair  orange, 
whereof  the  neat  or  nibitanca  within 
wai  taken  out  and  filled  up  again  with  the 
put  of  a  iponge,  wherein  wae  nnegar 
and  other  confection*,  agaioM  the  peelilent 
dn,  the  which  he  moat  commonly  emalt 
unto,  paninf  among  the  pre**,  or  el*e 
when  be  wm  peetend  with  many  euitore," 

Before  him  w*i  borne  fim  the  great 
teal  of  England,  and  then  hie  csrdiuare 
hat  by  a  nobleman,  a  *'  right  worthy 

Eentleman,'  walking    eoleoiiil]',   barp- 
eaded  ;    and  thus  did   he   enl£r   hii 
:e  chamber,  where 


"There  were  attending  hie  coming  lo 
wut  upon  him  to  Weelminatef  Hall,  at 
well  noblemen  and  other  worthy  gentlemen, 
ai  well  noblemen  and  genllemen  of  hi* 
own  family,  Ihua  paMing  forth  with  the 
great  lilier  croi*e*  borne  before  him,  with 
ako  two  great  pillan  of  ulver,  and  hit 
pureuivant-at-arme  with  a  great  mace  of 
■ilver  gilt.  Then  hi*  gentlemen  uihen 
cried  and  said,  ■  on,  my  lord*  and  maaten, 
on  before,  milia  way  for  my  lord'i  grace]' 
Then  paliad  he  down  from  bi*  chamber 
through  the  hall,  and  when  he  came  to  the 
bill-door,  there  waa  attendant  for  him  hia 
mule,  trapped  altogether  in  cHmioa  Telvel, 
ud  gilt  atiiTup*.  When  he  waa  mounted, 
with  hi*  croMJiearen,  and  Dillar-bearen 
alio  upon  great  horaet  trapped  with  acarlet. 
Thua  marched  he  forward,  with  hi*  train 
■ad  furniture  at  I  haTe  declared,  having 
about  him  four  footmen  with  gilt  poll-axe* 
in  tfaeir.handi ;  and  thu*  he  went  until  be 
came  lo  WettmioBter  Hall  door,  and  there 


alighted,  and  went  after  thit  mamur  up 
through  the  Hall  into  Ibe  chancery ;  bow- 
beil.  be  would  moat  commonly  Uiy  iwbila 
at  the  bar,  made  for  him  a  little  beeeilli 
the  cbancery,  and  there  commune  >itb  ibe 
judge*,  and  tametimei  with  olhcr  penaia. 
And  that  done,  he  would  repair  into  tba 
diancery,  bitting  there  ^11  eleieo  of  Iht 
clock,  hearing  auilor*  and  dclermioiag  cf 
diven  mattera." 

From  thence  he  went  lo  the  mr- 
chamher,  when  that  court  eat.  "«h«te.* 
say*  CaTendish,  "he  tpared  natkr 
high  nor  low,  bot  judged  every  ertiK 
Recording  to  it!  merit*." 

It  will  perhaps  startle  lome  of  ow 
readers  to  hear  of  the  chincdlor 
habitually  rising,  after  having  diipucd 
of  the  butineu  of  hi*  court,  at  eWn 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  The  buniKM 
of  the  court  WBi  then  comparatirtly 
trifling,  and  the  hour  at  which  Wob^ 
left  home  for  chancery  waa  ijrobably 
eight  in  the  morning.  In  Sir  JAt 
Fortcscue's  work  Jie  Lauilibiii  Ltgmt 
A/tgtiie  is  B  very  intereating  chapter  oa 
x  the  judge*  of  the  court*  in  Weat- 
mitiatcr  Hall,  which  among  other  tbia^ 
tella  ua,  that  the  judges  of  England, « 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Siitb,  did  not 
lit  in  court  above  three  hourt  in  lb« 
day,  from  eight  in  the  moioiug  till 
eleven." 

"The  court*,"  he  adda,  "are  »«« 
open  is  the  afternoon.  TheniilonoTibe 
court*  betake  themielvct  to  the  ptniti,' 
and  other  place*  to  advise  with  1b« 
•erjeant»-at-law,  and  other  their  coudkI, 
about  their  affair*.  The  judge*,  *h«a 
they  have  taken  their  re^hnKolf,  iptwl 
the  rest  of  the  day  in  the  Btudy  oflba 
law*,  reading  of  the  Holy  ScHpiurw,  aJ 
other  innocent  arauaementa  at  ibor 
pleaaure.  It  aeema  rather  a  life  of  cue- 
lemplillon  than  of  much  action ;  Mr 
lime  ii  apent  in  thit  manner  free  from  cue 
and  worUly  avocalionaj  nor  wia  it  enr 
found  that  any  of  Ihem  hat  been  cnmipHd 
by  gifU  or  bribe*.  [This  ii  a  buld  «<ri 
which  Forteicue'a  editor*  otiib^nilT 
diaprove.]     And  it  haa  been  obterved,  » 


*  ■■  A  *erjeant-at-law,  wi 
That  often  had  been  at 
It  tignlfie*  an  aitemoon'a  exsrciie,  or  moot  lo  the  in 
the  tame  lume  oriBinally  with  the  parvistE  in  Oxford,  aa  ihey  ci  .    . 

in  (he  afternoon,  which,  I  confeaa,  I  learned  from  Mr.  Wake'a  Miaa  Regia^tii,  p^ 
125.  wbere  he  derides  the  gtuidBheU,  or  diaputationei  mei^nir,  which  are  their  eierciKa 
of  Regents  Marters  in  the  forennon,  from  Parna,  that  i«  tcholara"  eierciee  in  the  afler- 
noon.     HoM,  quia  iia  inferioiet,  Paroat,  jam  elian  corrvpto  nomine  parvinu  dx*" 


le  initruction  of  young  itudenta,  bearing 
ford,  BB  Ihey  call  their  sltinp  Ifenenl 
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■n  eipedal  dnpenution  or  Providence, 
ihatthejhMe  been  hsppj  in  leaving  bebtnd 
tbem  immediate  dewcndanM  in  &  right 
line.  '  ThiaUtht  nan  blaued  thai feartlli 
the  Lord;'  and  ihink  it  no  lets  a  peculiar 
bieaung,  liiat  fram  among  the  judgei  and 
tbeir  oBBprinK  more  peen  and  great  men 
of  the  realm  hive  risen  than  from  anj  other 

EroTeuion  or  estate  of  men  whatsoever  who 
ave  rendered  themielves  nealthj,  ilJustri- 
oua  and  noble,  by  tbeir  ovrn  application, 
paHa  and  induitry,  although  the  merchanli 
are  more  io  number  by  lome  thouwndi, 
and  tome  of  ihein  excel)  in  tiches  all  the 
judges  put  together." 

This  he  refers  to  the  peculiar  bleiaing 
of  God,  whose  promiees  are  "  to  the 
generation  of  the  upright."  Fottescue 
was  himself  the  lineal  ancestor  of  the 
preacnt  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

We  cannot  at  present  follov  our 
Author  through  the  more  serious  part 
of  hii  subject ;  we  have  scarcely  room 
indeed  for  more  than  an  allusion  to  the  ' 
care  with  which  the  education  of  the 
young  lawyer  was  in  the  dajs  of  old 
coaducted  in  the  iaus  of  coutl 

•<  I  have  known,"  sayi  Roger  North, 
"  muiic,  geometry,  and  natural  philosophy, 
as  well  Batheiina«1edgeQfgeography,Btatet 
and  njiublio  in  great  perfection  harboured 
in  eodin  tubjeclo  mith  the  body  of  the 
common  taw  and  eoeiiilent  irilh  as  great 
practice  and  preferments  a>  have  been 
known  in  the  profession.  Of  this.  Bacon 
was  an  instance;  and,  in  latter  times, 
Selden."' 

FortCBCue,  in  the  treatise  we  hare 
just  quoted, gives  an  interesting  account 
of  the  pursuits  and  studies  of  the  young 
lawyers  of  hij  day.  The  expenses  of 
living  at  the  inns  of  court,  he  lays,  were 
greater  thao  roercbar)is  were  willing  to 
affbrd  i  the  students  were,  therefore, 
generally  men  of  high  birthandadequate 

"  There  is,"  he  adds,  •'  both  in  the  inns 
of  court  and  tiie  inni  of  chancery,  a  lort  of 
academy  or  gymnasium,  fit  for  penoni  of 
(beir  nation,  where  they  learn  tinging  and 
all  kind)  of  music,  dancing,  and  such  other 
accomplishments  and  diversions  (which  arii 
called  revels),  as  are  suitable  to  ibeir  quality 
aod  such  as  are  usually  practised  at  courL" 

In  a  very  amusing  book,  of  which  we 


gave  an  aecouat  in  a  foTm«r  number 
of  the  iiiagaKine,t '  Roger  North's  Life 
of  Lord  Keeper  Guilford,'  we  are  told 
of  Lord  Guilford's  admirable  skill  as  m 
musician,  and  he  was  fond  of  saying 
"  that  if  he  had  not  enabled  liimielf  by 
such  studies,"  and  he  particularised  hit 
practice  of  music  npoii  his  base  or  lyra 
viol,  which  he  used  lo  touch  lute 
fashion  upou  his  knees,  "  to  divert  him* 
self  alone,  he  had  never  been  a  lawyer.' 
Saunders,  too — such  of  our  readers  ak 
have  the  opportunity,  will  be  rewarded 
if  they  look  back  to  Roger.  North's 
account  of  him  in  one  of  our  articles  on 
Lord  Guilford's  life— used  "to  play 
jiggt  upon  a  haipsichord,  having 
taught  himself  with  the  opportunity  of 
■n  old  virginal  of  his  landlady's." 

The  revels  to  which  Fortescue 
alludes,  and  of  which  some  account  is 
given  by  Dugdale,  were  held  on  certain 
solemn  festival*  in  the  inns  of  court, 
and  consisted,  as  fur  as  we  can  make 
out,  of  a  series  of  stately  measures. 
There  were  also  the  post-rt veil  'which 
consisted  of  galliards,  corantoes,  and 
other  re|{ular  dunces,  performed  by  the 
better  sort  of  young  gentlemen  of  the 
society,"  These  levels  were  mittter  of 
actual'  obligation,  as  appears  by  the 
following  order  of  the  society  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  mode  in  1610: — 

"  That  the  under  barriaterf  be  bj^deci- 
matioD  put  out  of  eommoiu  for  example's 
cake,  because  the  whole  bar  were  offended 
by  their  not  dancing  on  Candlemas  day 
preceding,  according  to  the  ancient  order 
of  this  society,  when  the  judges  were  pre- 

The  masques  and  revels  of  the 
Templars  continued,  at  least  occasion- 
ally,  for  more  than  a  century  longer. 
The  last  was  in  the  Inner  Temple, 
when  Mr.  Talbot  took  leave  of  that 
bouse,  of  which  he  was  a  bencher,  oit 
having  the  great  seal  delivered  to  him, 
A  minute  account  of  the  scene  isgivea 


who  w< 

"  On  the  2nd  of  Eebruary,  1733,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  came  into  Inner  Temple 
Hall,  about  two  of  the  clock,  preceded  by 
the  Master  of  ibe  Reieis,  (Mr.  Wullaston) 
and  followed  by  the  Master  of  the  Temple 


*  North's  Study  of  the  Law. 
t   No.  LVI.,   for   August,    1837. 
\  North's  Study  of  the  Law,  page  66.     Herbert's  ••  Inns  of  Coui^oog|(2 
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(Dr.  Sbethtek)  tfacn  Biihop  of  B^Ror, 
and  by  lbs  judgn  and  mjeaDti  who  had 
been  meniben  of  that  houie.  There  wet 
■  very  elegant  dinner  praiided  for  tbein, 
end  lbs  Lord  Chancellor'!  ofiicen;  but 
Ibe  bairiMen  and  itudeDli  of  the  houte  had 
DO  other  dinner  got  for  them  than  what  i( 
itfuaj  on  ihe  {craad  day*,  but  e»ch  me*$  had 
a  flask  of  claret,  beiides  Ihe  common 
alloitance  of  port  and  uck,  PourtesD 
Nudeota  nailed  at  Ihe  bench-Iable.  among 
nhom  nrai  Mr.  Talbot,  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor'! eldest  «0D ;  and,  b;  their  meani,  any 
lort  of  proviiion  niu  eaiilf  obltiaed  from 
the  lupper  lable  by  Ibose  at  the  reit.  A 
large  ^lery  irai  built  over  tbe  altreen, 
and  niu  filled  with  luliei,  who  came,  for 
ibe  moit  part,  a  considerable  lime  before 
tbe  dinner  began;  and  ibe  miuic  was  placed 
in  the  little  ^lery  at  tbe  upper  end  of  the 
hall,  and  pUyed  all  dinner  time. 

"  Ai  !oaD  a!  dinner  wa*  ended,  ihe  pUy 
began,  which  nai  '  Lore  for  Love,'  icilh 
tbe  force  of  •  The  Devil  to  Pay.'  The 
acton  who  perfomicd  in  it,  all  came  from 
the  Haymarket  io  chain,  ready  drened  j 
and,  w  it  vrsi  uid,  refuaed  any  ^Uuity  for 
their  trouble,  looking  upon  the  honour  of 
diBlingubhing  tbemselvc!  on  Ibi!  occation 
•1  !ufficient. 

"  After  the  pley,  ibe  Lord  C^anoellor, 
Maaler  of  the  Temple,  Judgei,  and 
Benchen,  retired  into  ihe  Parliament. 
cheiuber,  and  in  about  half  an  hnur  aDer- 
warda  came  into  ihe  hall  again,  and  a  large 
ring  WM  formed  around  the  fire-pUce,  but 
BO  fire  or  emberi  were  in  i1.  The  mailer 
gf  the  revek  who  wenl  in  Gnt,  took  the 
Lord  Chancellor  by  the  riKht  band,  he, 
wilh  hi.  Iflfl,  look  Mr.  Justice  Pftge.  "hg, 
joined  la  the  other  judge!.  Serjeants  and 
Benchen  presenl,  dancod,  or  rather  walked 
round  about  the  coal  fire,  according  Io  the 
old  ceremony,  three  lime*,  during  which, 
Ihey  were  aided  in  Ihe  figure  of  Ihe  dance 
hy  Mr.  George  Cooke,  ibe  Prothonotnry, 
then  of  silly:  and  all  the  time  of  the 
dance,  Ihe  ancient  song,  accompanied  with 
music,  nu  sung  by  one  Toby  Aslon, 
drened  in  *  bkr-go»n,  nhoee  fallier  had 
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been  fonnerly  Martar  of  A*  PIm>i]Sc«, 

in  tbe  King'!  Bench. 

«  When  thi!  was  oTBr,  lbs  bdiei  aunt 
down  from  tha  gallery,  went  into  the 
Parliameot-cbamber,  and  stayed  about  • 
quarter  of  an  hour,   while  the   hall   ■« 

Citing  in  order  t  then  they  went  Into  At 
II  and  danced  a  few  minulea.  Countrj 
dances  began  about  ten ;  and  at  twelea  4 
very  Gne  collaiion  «■•  provided  for  the 
whole  oompa ay ;  from  which  they  ictunMd 
to  dancing,  which  they  coniiaixiil  at  long 
ai  they  pleated ;  and  the  wbole  day's 
entertainment  mas  generally  thought  Io  be 
very  genteelly  and  liboially  cooduetad. 
The  F^nce  of  Wales  honoured  tbe  per- 
brmance  wilh  hii  company  part  of  ihe 
lime  1  he  came  into  ihe  music-galleiy 
incog,  about  the  middle  of  the  pUy,  and 
weol  anay  as  toon  as  the  fores  of  wolkiaf 
round  the  coal-Gre  wo*  over." 

But  we  muft  conclude.  The  wilcb- 
daucea  of  the  lawyer*  nuit  baie  beta 
M  gruteique  a  light  aa  any  ever  fuicied 
by  ihe  uilileil  of  romanceti.  Tbey  «rc 
alluded  10  pretty  olien  by  our  p<>eta ; 
by  Donne,  hy  Prior,  end  by  Pope  1 
our  readera,  too,  will  remember  Gny^ 
long  atory— 
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What  a  vuionat7  world  is  presented 
to  the  mind  of  the  render,  when  the 
word  is  pronounced  which  constitutes 
the  heading  of  this  paper  t  A  people 
of  on  almost  dateless  anliquity ;  te- 
served  and  jealous,  in  their  habits  and 
forms,  above  all  odier  people  upon  the 
&ce  of  the  earth ;  numerous  almost 
bejond  calculation  ;  and  rivaling  the 
most  civilized  portion  of  the  habit- 
able globe  in  opulence  and  refinemenC ; 
bavioff  been  possessed  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguishing  inventions  and  dis- 
coTeries  of  modern  Europe,  at  a  time 
when  the  mdeness  of  a  primeval 
barbarism  had  covered  the  most  culti- 
vated portions  of  Cbristendam  with  its 
shade,;  and  presenting  this  great 
peculiarity',  as  compared  with  all  other 
nations,  that  the  most  enormous  extent 
ofterritor-v  ever  jet  held  together  under 
a  single  niler,  has  been  so  conaolidatcd, 
and  so  perpetuated,  under  a  aystera 
which  impresses  it  as  a  sort  of  religioD 
upon  the  people,  to  hold  in  disdain,  or 
rather  in  abhorrence,  an  interoourae 
with  distant,  or  even  its  surrounding 
nations. 

With  this  great  and  distant  empire, 
our  friendly  relations  are,  for  the  pre- 
sent, suspended.  Indeed,  it  might  be 
more  tnuj  affirmed,  tliat  that  country 
and  Great  Britun  are  this  moment  in 
astateof  war.  Respecting  the  causes, 
or  the  probable  issues  of  tliat  war,  we 
■hall  sa;  but  tittle  at  present;  deeming 
it  necessary  that  tlie  whole  subject 
should  be  more  ftilly  developed,  before 
wepronounceafixed  opinion  respecting 
the  conduct  of  ministers  in  a  matter  m 
■ncbimmenseimportance.  But  as  our 
readers  may  desire  to  know  something 
of  the  country  and  the  people  with 
whom  we  are  about  for  the  first  time,  to 
come  into  unfriendly  contact,  we  have 
deemed  it  rwht  almost  to  confine  this 
psper  to  such  a  brief  account  of  China, 
her  people,  and  her  institutions,  as  may 
*nable  them  to  form  somewhat  more 
deflrule  notions  of  that  country  and  its 
uihabitants,  than  their  ordinary  sources 
of  information  may  have  furnished 
them  with  before. 

China,  (confining  the  term  to  China 
proper,  and  not  talting  into  account  the 
eitensive  territories  subject,  or  tribut- 
*fj  to  the  emperor,  such  as  Mand- 


shuria,  Mongolia,  Thibet,  be.  &e.), 
may  be  said  to  be,  in  its  length  and  its 
breadth,  about  half  the  extent  of 
Europe.  It  is  about  1 SSO  geographical 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  1050 
from  east  to  west.  It«  southern  and 
eastern  boundaries  are  the  ocean,  the 
Yellow  sea,  and  the  sea  of  China.  Its 
northern  and  western,  the  mild  and 
but  little  explored  or  cultivated  coun- 
tries, known  by  the  names  of  Great 
Thibet,  Sifan,  and  Kolconor;  and 
Mongolia  proper,  and  Mandshiu^a. 

From  this  brief  and  general  descrip- 
tion, it  will  appear,  that  this  country 
comprises  wittiin  itself  almost  everf 
variety  of  climate  which  is  tmown  npos 
the  surface  of  the  globe.  In  its 
warmer  latitades,  it  abounds  with  the 
productions  of  the  tropical  countries  ; 
m  its  more  northern,  with  those  of  the 
temperate  and  the  arctic  regions  ;  so 
that  nature  would  seem  to  nave  pro- 
vided,  by  the  abundance  and  the  vanetV 
of  its  products,  for  those  wants  which 
other  nations  can  only  supply  by  loolc- 
ing  lieyond  themselves ;  and  this,  no 
doubt,  has  tieen  one  cause  of  the  jealous 
exciuaiveness  of  its  policy  ;  that  as  it 
contained  within  itself  all  the  element) 
of  national  prosperity  and  greatness, 
so  there  was  no  necessity  for  that  inter< 
course  with  foreign  countries  which 
would  have  been  felt  to  be  indispensable, 
had  it  been  less  favoured. 

But  this  immense  extent  of  country 
b,  in  other,  and  very  important  re- 
spects, the  most  fkvoured  of  any  with 
which  wc  are  acqotdnted.  The  sttb 
pendens  chainsof  mountains,  the  lofliest 
on  the  globe,  which  enclose  the  high 
table  lands  of  Thibet  and  Tartary, 
upon  entering  the  Chinese  provinces, 
assume  a  milder  and  more  maoageabia 
aspect,  sloping  into  ranges  of  moderate 
altitude,  and  adorning  .the  country  and 
divereiffins'  the  landscape  by  every 
variety  of  Beauty  and  of  grandeur  by 
which  Alpine  scenery  is  distinguished- 
It  is  traversed,  from  west  to  eaqt,  by 
two  mighty  rivers,  which  ore  only 
exceeded  in  magnitude  by  some  of  the 
great  streams  with  which  the  discovery 
of  America  has  made  us  acquainted ; 
and  which  sweep  through  their  cohi- 
vated  provinces  with  a  fertiliiing  {n- 
fluence,  facilitating  the  intercbangt  id 
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tbdr  reqwdive  prodnttioBt,  and  oon- 
trlbntine  to  the  nnl^  and  the  conwlid*- 
lioD  of  the  einidr*.  Theie  riven  are 
danMoInated  ttte  Hoangho,  or  Yellow 
river ;  and  the  Yank-tse-Kiaiig,  or 
Bine  rirer;  and  the  cobtm  of  the 
former  hai  been  eitimated  at  1600 
British  milea ;  and  that  of  the  Utter, 
U  2SO0.  They  are  fed  hy  rarions 
couiderahle  Btreaina  which  Bow  Jrom 
north  to  wuth ;  and  b;  a  moat  wonder- 
mu  extent  of  oanal  comniunicatioii, 
which  render  their  adTwtagee  co- 
•xtenaive  with  the  whole  empire. 

TheM   important  feature*    of   the 
conntrj,  are,  we  coufeM,  as  it  appears 


then 


s  of  its  earl;  prosperitf  and 
dvilizatioQ.  It  has  alwajs  been  re- 
marked that  social  improvement  firtt 
beKini  along  the  borders  of  the  ocean ; 
and  these  great  riven  in  China  ma; 
be  eouiidered  u  a  sort  of  inland  seas ; 
io  that  the  dviliKation,  which  com- 
menced aloDff  the  coast,  would,  natu- 
rally, be  camsd  along  their  bonks ;  and, 
eonneeted  as  they  were  with  the  noble 
■treams  which  are  their  feeders,  and 
whidi  flow  through  the  country  from 
north  to  south,  the  same  causes  would 
have  operated  to  multiply  and  ramilj 
the  project*  of  commercial  enterprise, 
and  the  products  and  contrivances  of 
human  industry,  until  every  separate 
provioce  hegaa  to  teem  with  the 
«videncei  of  a  skilful  and  a  numerous 
jmiulation. 

But  these  streams,  which  are  the 
life-blood  of  the  empire,  would  lose 
much  of  thnr  importance,  if  it  were 
notfor  the  immense  extent  of  champaign 
and  fertile  country,  which  constitutes 
a  still  more  atrikiog:  feature  in  the 
territorial  aspect  of  this  great  empire. 
There  is,  perh^is,  upon  the  habitable 

(■lobe,  no  other  instance  of  any  tract  of 
srel  country,  similar  to  the  vast  plain 
in  China ;  stretching  one  thousand 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  south, 
and  from  two  to  three  hundred  mile* 
from  east  to  west ;  irrigated  by  ferti- 
livng  waters;  and  covered,  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other,  with  the  most 
astonishiog  evidences  both  of  the  in- 
dustry of  man  and  the  bonnU  of  nature. 
Other  immense  plams,  of  ahuoat  equal 
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extent,  but  which  are  not  at  prontso 
well  known  to  Europeans,  contribute 
to  enrich  and  adorn  other  portiooa  of 
this  mighty  monarchy ;  ud  it  mi; 
almost  be  affirmed,  that  had  the  viuit 
of  its  sovereigns  the  alwolnte  smoes- 
ment  of  its  territory,  he  could  hi«lj 
have  desired  a  more  bappv  onetlun 
that  which  has  been  furnished  by  nttnrii 
and  which  would  seem,  almoit  of  itself, 
to  invite  the  formation  of  a  great, 
united  and  exten«ve  empire. 

The  Chinese,  it  is  weU  known,  hin 
laid  claim  to  a  pre-Adamite  satNiiitj; 
but  we  have  no  oertunrecordsofthor 
history  of  a  date  anteriu-  to  that  of 
the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monarehieL 
The  celebrated  Confiicius  was  tbs 
compiler  of  the  records  which  cm- 
tuned  their  earliest  memorials.  Bui 
his  work,  denominSited  the  Shoo-Eii^ 
was,  2 1 3  years  before  the  Christian  en, 
committed  to  the  flames,  by  ordd 
of  an  emperor  who  conceived  the  pN- 
posterous  design  of  consolidating  tu) 
authority  and  exalting  his  name,  b; 
destroying  the  histori^  records  of  the 
empire.  He  was  suceeedsd,  sbout 
wxty  years  after,  by  a  ruler  of  s  dif- 
ferent stamp,  who  vas  deurons,  as  fv 
as  possible,  to  repur  the  ravsges  oflui 
predecessor;  and  a  very  old  man  vu 
found,  who  had  committed  to  menmiy 
the  work  of  Confucius,  and  from  vboM 
recitation  it  wsa  again  transcribed.  A 
striking  confirmatiDn  of  the  correct- 
ness of  his  recollection  was  soon  tSta 
afibrded,  by  the  discovery  of  a  rnsna- 
script  in  the  houae  where  Confndiu 
had  lived;  which  corresponded,  in  sU 
important  particulars,  with  the  oU 
man's  representation  of  it ;  aod  Ai< 
work  now  constitutes  the  chief  soorct 
of  ail  that  is  known  respecting  the  esrt; 
history  of  China.* 

The  next  work  of  authority,  npa 
the  subject  of  Chinese  history,  u 
entitled,  "  The  True  Muror  for  Go- 
verning welt  a  State,"  and  was  own- 
posed  by  a  society  of  learned  men.  It 
contains  a  history  of  the  monarchy  from 
2UB  before,  to  960  years  after,  ttie 
Christian  era,  together  with  an  intra- 
ductory  view  of  events  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  empire.  About  tb< 
middle   of  the   seventeenth    eentniy, 


*  la  the  work  above  alluded  tn,  an  telipse  of  the  sun  i*  meotioned  ai  bariae  tikrs 
^aca  ia  tba  year  2159  before  Chriit;  which  eclipse,  it  li  said,  BccordlDfr  Io  H>II'T^ 
TabUs,  really  ought  to  have  taken  place  at  the  period  specifiecl.     It  is  r%h^  bowiiM 

addt  that  the  graniids  «f  this  CDBclnsion  are  diiputed. 
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K&ng-hi,  a  prioee  deccended  from 
the  conqaering  race  of  th«  Matchao 
Tartarg,  caused  this  work  to  b«  trans- 
lated into  th«ir  tongae ;  and  while  the 
transbtioQ  was  proceedine:,  NopIIb,  a 
Jesuit  Tnismonarf,  who  understood  the 
Tartar  language,  took  advanti^  of 
the  opportunity  which  presented  itself 
of  turning  it  into  French.  His  manu- 
script waa  transmitted  to  Prance  in 
1737 ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  sub- 
version of  his  order,  it  laj  dormant 
until  1777,  when  it  was  edited  bj  the 
Abbe  Grosier,  and,  in  tliirteeu  volumes 
qnarto,  given  to  the  world.  This  work 
now  constitutes  the  text  of  almost  all 
that  is  valuable  or  interesting  in  the 
records  of  this  singular  people. 

The  north-western  province  of  Shen- 
■ee,  seems  to  have  been  that  which  was 
eirliest  occupied,  by  some  of  those 
roring  tribes  of  Tartars,  who  were, 
perpetually,  upon  the  foot  in  qnest  of 
new  settlements,  and  who  there,  ibr 
the  ih-st  time,  experienced  those  natural 
advantages  by  which  their  migrative 
propensities  were  arrested.  Their  first 
sovereigns  were  individuals  who  distin- 
guished themselves  by  teaching  the 
people  some  useful  arts,  fndlspensabls 
to  Uieir  progress  in  civilization  ; — and 
it  b  remarkable  that  almost  every  in- 
vention bywhich  their  social  advance- 
ment was  distinguished,  has  been 
referred,  by  their  annalists,  to  the 
individual  ruler  who  at  that  time  eier- 
ased  dominion  over  them. 

The  monarchy  was,  at  first,  elective. 
And  the  soverewn  was  generally 
chosen,  because  of  the  possession  of 
some  quality  by  which  be  might  be 
enabled  to  contribute  to  the  well-being 
of  the  people.  But  in  process  of  time, 
in  proportion  as  the  empire  extended, 
this  practice  was  changed ;  although  it 
was  tonr  before  the  principle  of  here- 
ditary right  was  so  completely  estab- 
lished, as  to  cause  the  eon,  in  a  quiet 
and  natural  manner,  to  succeed  to  the 
kingdom.     If  the  minister  was  reputed 


a  long  time  to  be  regulated  by  a  nvxed 
principle,  partly  hereditai?  and  partly 
elective,  which  seemed  not  ill  calculated 
for  inspiring  the  people  with  a  respect 
fer  the  office,  rather  than  the  person,  of 
the  king,  uid  the  sovereign  with  a  due 
regard  for  the  welfare  and  the  wishes 
of  the  people. 

Our  spa««  would  not  permit  us,  even 
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if  we  deemed  it  jadidous,  to  detail, 
with  any  minuteness,  the  various  events 
which  marked  the  progress  of  this 
people  in  their  course  of  peaceful  and 
uninterrupted  prosperity-  Province 
aAer  province  was  annexed  to  the 
empire,  more  by  a  process  of  growdi 
than  of  acquisition ;  and  as  it  became 
more  extended,  it  was  necessary  that 
its  rulers  should  govern  its  distant  parts 
by  a  delegated  authority ;  which,  ac- 
cording as  the  centr^  government 
was  weak  or  stroi^,  either  preserved 
subordination,  or  asserted  indepen- 
dence. A  civil  war,  which  continned, 
with  but  slight  interruptions,  for  nearly 
five  hundred  years,  placed  the  whole 
empire  in  feariul  jeopardy,  had  there 
been  at  hand  any  formidable  power  to 
take  advantage  of  its  internal  dissen- 
sions. But,  strange  to  say,  that  period 
was  remarkable  above  any  other  in  its 
annals,  for  those  intellectual  efforts 
to  which  the  Chinese  refer  as  the 
brightest  trophies  of  their  literary 
glory.  It  was  during  the  midst  of 
civil  commotion  that  Confucius  gave 
utterance  to  the  wbdom  and  the  learn- 
ing upon  which  they  love  to  dwell ;  and 
that  some  of  those  great  discoveries 
were  made  which  anticipated,  by  cen- 
turies, the  progress  of  European  im- 
provement. 

The  following  advice  of  a  Chinese 
politician,  to  a  king  who  was  disposed 
to  play  the  tyrant,  nearly  dight  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  indicates 
not  only  a  shrewd  observer  of  the 
signs  of  the  times,  but  also  presupposes 
a  course  of  sagacious  inductional  obser- 
vation upon  a  long  established  and 
extensive  empire :  "  An  emperor  knows 
bow  to  govern,  when  he  leaves  poets  at 
liberty  to  make  verses,  the  populace  to 
act  plays,  hiutorians  to  tell  the  truth, 
the  ministers  to  give  advice,  the  poor 
to  murmur  while  they  pay  taxes,  stu- 
dents to  repeat  their  lessons  aloud,  the 
people  to  talk  of  news,  and  old  men  to 
find  fault  with  every  thing, — affairs  then 
go  on  without  much  inconvenience." 

At  a  very  early  period  the  Tartars 
were  troublesome  neighhoiu-s ;  but 
they  were  not  able  to  make  any  perma- 
nent impression  upon  a  people  now  so 
numerous  and  powerful.  There  were^ 
however,  large  tracts  of  the  country 
not  unfteqnently  desolated  by  their  in. 
cursioiu ;  and  the  quiet  policy  of  the 
empire  submitted  to  the  payment  of  a 
sort  of  black  nuul,  in  order  to  overt 


tlw  rwrarraoM  of  cdamitiw  ■gunat 
which  no  pFeeaotion  could  effeotuklly 
gnard.  A  ChiDSM  priiuMU  ww 
granted  to  their  chief,  in  the  hope  of 
toothing  their  pride  |  and  when  the 
lint  proposal  of  this  land  wu  about  to 
b«  indi^untl;  r^ected  bj  the  lovO' 
reign,  at  the  iottanceof  ansdriierwho 
oonntelled  htm  rather  to  drive  his  foe 
to  the  extrenutj  of  the  earth,  than 
welcome  him  as  s  son-in-Uw,  it  wa* 
rtmarked  b;  an  experienced  lags, 
"  that  the  Hiong-mow,  (the  Huns,)  are 
like  flocks  of  birds,  risii^  now  here, 
now  there ;  when  j^ou  seem  about  to 
catch  them,  the;  fl;  off  as  on  wings 
and  disappear.  Without  fixed  dwel. 
linKi,  no  moveable  tents,  changing 
their  post  everjr  instant,  sure  to  f^ 
suddenly  upon  us  and  lake  us  b;  iur- 

Srise,  the;  might  be  pursued  a  thousand 
r,  and  beaten  a  thousand  tiroes,  with- 
out anjr  thing  but  lots  to  oursetves." 
In  this  one  speech  maj  be '' 


I  coosolidation  of 
their  emjnre.  The  great  wall,  which 
mus,  for  a  thousand  mile*,  almig  the 
borders  of  the  northern  and  western 
provincM,  was  built  for  purpose  of 

Cte«tion  against  these  enterprising 
buians. 

But  ft  still  more  assured  protection 
was  found  in  a  division  which  took 
place,  about  the  year  90,  A.D.,  amongst 
the  barbarians  tliemielves.  They  s^it 
into  two  portions,  the  Northern  and 
the  Southern  Huns.  Thelatteracknow- 
ledged  themselws  the  vassals  of  the 
empire,  for  the  purpose  of  securiitf 
its  protection  agninst  their  rivals ;  and, 
preserved  by  its  mighty  aid,  they  were 
soon  enabled  to  prevail  against  them. 
This  may  have  been  one  oT  the  deter- 
mining causes  which  precipitated  the 
northern  Huns  upon  the  western 
regions ;  where  they  aecumnlated,  and 
became  formidable;  until,  under  Attila, 
during  the  fifth  oenturj,  they  contri- 
buted their  fiill  share  to  the  subversion 
of  the  overgrown  dominion  of  Imperial 

Thus,  while  Europe  was  crumbling 
under  the  inroads  of  barbarian  power, 
CUtM  saw  the  besom  of  destruction 
sweep  by  without  alarm ;  and  continued 
its  pesiceful  progress  in  the  arts  which 
•mbellish  life,  when  the  great  empire, 
■o  long  the  queen  and  mistress  of  the 
nations  of  the  Weet,  was  unking  under 


ta.  pb, 

tba  violanM  ftf  its  nida  and  mtUsH 


Ceoturiea  rolled  on,  not  alttfiethw 
free  from  domeatio  jars,  which  wot 
not,  however,  able  to  an-eat  the  steady 
march  of  prosperity  and  imprnveman^ 
by  which  the  country  was  coniertBd 
into  a  beebiTe  of  industry  and  wMh, 
•nd  the  people  eqjoyed  a  full  UMomrt 
of  happiness  and  tranquillity.  Ths  Mh 
perors,  with  few  eso^ptions,  filt  tbe» 
selves  in  dutj'  bound  to  govarn  it  tbt 
fathers  of  then- people;  and  this  pvwtil 
lolicitado  on  Uke  part  of  tbair  rim, 
was  r^arded  with  a  religioiM  rei* 
renoe,  and  returned  by  aprofunditysf 
filial  respect  and  veneration. 

The  celebrated  Ghengis-Khan,  lb 
conqueror  of  the  east,  was  the  inradtr 
who  made   the   moat   formidaUa  iei> 

CiioQ   upon   the   em^re.     He  iU 
invited  to  co-operate  with  lbs 
Chinese  themselves  in  their  boslilitj 
towards  the  neighbouring  and  a  kindnd 
state,   with  which  they  were  at  wa ; 
and  the  Allies  BUCoeed«d,  with  bat  littk 
difficulty,  in  reducing  their  ant^miiti 
to  subjection.     This  conquest  of  tbe 
barbarians  has  been  rendered  nwfflw- 
able  by  the  manner  in  whiob  the  •onl 
events  which  threatened  from  it  ven 
averted.     The  country  of  the  Inn  w« 
exceedingly  populous  and  highly  in>- 
proved.      It    was    suggested   to   tht 
Tartar  chief  that  its  inhabitants,  (i  1mm 
mechanical  race,  as  they  vera  i«p«- 
sented,)  should  all  be  put  to  the  srord  j 
and  its  fields,  which  waved  with  golda 
harvests,  should  be  turned  into  partv* 
grounds  ;  and  the  edict  was  ibont  U 
be  issued,  which  would   have  thu 
conugned  the  oountrv  to  stenliljsiid 
desolation;  when  a  ChineM,  who  bid 
woo  the  favour  of  the  chief,  vMtimd 
to  represent  to  him,  not  the  wickeJix* 
and  the  inhumanity,  but  tb*  wiM  of 
policy,  and  even  the  Jblly  oi  Oit  pn- 
poaal.      He   showed   him  how  boA 
more  profltabie  it  would  be  to  tbt 
conqueror  to  levy  a  tribute  froiB  ths 
inhabitants,  instead  of  pultitig  tbeoi  W 
death ;  and  made  it  quite  elesr  to  hi" 
that  the  lands,  in.their  cultitaltd  <U>4 
weremore  valuable  than  they  wulii  I* 
in  a  state  of  nature.     The  ChioM 
triumphed.     He  was  appointed  priaj 
minister  to  the  viotorioiis  chief;  sod 
by  hia  wise  oontiivanoe,  not  only  •*• 
the     messure*     of    awful     Mvoi^ 
arrested,  which  would  have  msds  in 
country  a  da«rt{  but  th»  Tirtm 
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were  hnbiwd,  for  tha  fint  tinM)  vith 
k  respect  for  the  pewefdl  arti,  uid, 
being  graduallj  retcned  from  their 
rude  and  Mvage  mode  of  liie<  mftde 
•ome  advancea  in  civiluution. 

This  wu  most  importanti  m  »  provi. 
deutial  UTUDgement,  praparetorr  to 
the  iavMion  and  subjugation  of  Chins 
itself.  lu  invadari  were,  in  a  conil' 
demhle  decree]  reclaimed  b^  its  arti 
uid  tinctured  bj  iti  pality,  before  thej 
beouse  it*  masters.  These  vere,  the 
daioendanta  of  Ghensisi  vho,  owing 
to  a  departure  from  uie  wary  and  the 
pacific  polio*  which  usually  oharaete- 
risad  tlie  Clmiese  rulen,  were  pravolced 
into  hosdliliai,  which  ended  in  plaring 
thewhote  of  the  coontrj  at  their  mercy; 
bnti  in  truth,  from  their  pr^iaratory 
discipline,  it  was  lest  bron^t  tmder 
Ikeir  violence,  than  thty  were  luljeoted 
to  the  iuflaence  of  iti  oivilixatioii. 

The  djmuty  of  Ghengii  bated  182 
Tean-  It  cannot  be  dmiied  that  thii 
inftuion  of  Tartar  vigour,  oontribntad 
to  revive  the  decaying  energiea  of  the 
empire.  It  operated  aa  an  alloy  does 
npon  the  pracioni  metala,  by  which, 
if  their  intrinsic  value  it  dimlmihed, 
their  nieftiinesi  aa  a  oirculating  medium 
a  augmented;  and  to  that  it  li,  pro. 
bably,  owing,  that  the  Chinese  empire 
has  aubnated  in  undiminished  greatoes* 
to  the  present  day. 

The  Ming  dynaity  luocaeded  that 
of  Ghengis ;  and  was  suoceeded,  in  its 
turn,  by  that  of  the  Tartar  dynasty  ) 
but  we  wiU  not  follow  in  detul  the 
BBriei  of  soverelgna,  who,  down  to 
the  present  day,  have  filled  the  throne 
of  Cluna.  Upon  the  whole,  the  pros- 
perity and  the  tranquility  of  the  conn- 
try,  bespeak  the  presiding  care  of  a 
benefieent  and  vigorous  administra- 
tion. About  the  middle  of  the  last 
eentnry,  a  large  aeceeslon  of  territory 
was  miide,  by  the  anneiation  of  Thibet 
to  the  dominiona  of  the  emperor  t  an 
appropriation  which  seems  to  have 
been  as  coolly  carried  into  effect,  by 
the  quiet  and  qnalcer-like  Chinese,  aa 
those  of  Napoleon  himself,  when  he 
threatened  to  be  the  Tamerlane  of  the 
western  empire.  They  were  thus 
brought  into  immediate  contiguity 
with  Dur  poBsessioni  in  the  East  Indies. 

The  first  Europeans  who  visited  this 
distant  em[Hre,  appear  to  have  been  the 
Venetians.  And  Marco  Palo  has  left 
behind  him  an  aecount  of  what  ha  saw 
and  heard,  which,  towards  tlie  end  of 
the  thirteenth    txaiarj,  eicit«il  the 
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admirati<m  and  the  aifamishmant  of 
Europe.  In  the  judgment  of  manv,  he 
fer  along  time  shared  the  &te  of  tiioM 
traveller*  who  see  strange  s^hta,  and 
who  are  aupposed  to  deal  in  the 
marvetloas,  in  proportion  as  tlieir 
narratives  relate  to  what  ia  extraordi- 
nary I  but,  snbeeqncDt  accounts,  bj 
eye-witnesses,  have  abnndantly  eon- 
firmed  the  fidelity  of  his  statement. 
We  Dan  do  no  mora  than  thiu  briefly 
refer  to  it  here. 

The  Portngnese  were  the  flnt  of 
the  European  nations  bvwhom  a  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  China  was 
attempted.  They  were  deeirons  of 
propagating  their  religion,  as  well  aa 
of  oarryiog  on  an  advantageous  trade ) 
but  th^  iSund  an  insuperable  obstacle 
10  their  designs,  in  the  wary  and  jealous 
poUn  of  the  eatprt. 

The  Dutch,  who  suoeeeded  the 
Porttq;aese  in  tha  sovereignty  of  the 
eastern  seas,  were  the  next  of  tha 
European  nations  whom  a  spirit  of 
commercial  eDterpriae  prompted  to 
visit  the  shores  of  China ;  but,  as  &F 
as  trade  was  conoemed,  with  little 
better  sucoes*  than  their  predecesson  ) 
who  succeeded  in  exciting  no  little 
pr^adloe  against  them,  and  whose 
jealousy,  both  as  a  natloa,  and  aa 
religionists,  prompted,  ^«nst  tha 
heretical  and  republican  Hollanders,  a 
variety  of  mancious  and  unfounded 
representations.  They  were  described 
as  a  speclea  of  sub-marine  animals, 
who  had  thrown  off  the  authority  of 
their  lawful  king ;  and,  at  their  flrat 
Interview  with  tne  emperor,  tliey  were 
asked,  whether  they  had  not  leamed  lo 
live  "  three  days  and  three  nighta  under 
water."  Thalr  diseWmer  of  this 
extraordinary  power  was  hardly  cre> 
dlted  I  and  they  soon  found  that  they 
cOnld  not  hope  to  effect  any  com< 
meroial  relaxation  of  tha  rigid  and 
exclusive  poUoy  of  the  empire. 

The  French,  during  the  ragn  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  sent  Jeemt 
missionaries  ft)r  the  conversion  of 
the  people.  They  were  thrown  Into 
prison  upon  thmr  arrival  j  but,  by  the 
Intercession  of  Father  Verbiest,  (a 
Flemish  priest,  who  bad  been  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, and  who  had  had  the  good 
fertune  to  render  himself  uaeful  to 
the  Emperor,  by  teaching  him  how 
to  refonn  the  calendar,)  they  were 
not  only  released,  but  imeived  into 
fkvour  at  court,  imd  jpemitted  not 


oulj  to  profen  bat  tl>  propaMte  tfarir 
religion.  Father  Verbieit  died  before 
their  uriTkl  *t  Pekin ;  but,  Bgreeablj 
to  hii  advice,  their  scientific  atUtin- 
metkts  were  turned  to  fi;ood  aocount, 
and  ve  ow«  to  their  Ubonr«  b;  far 
the  most  correct  ddinestion  which  we 
possets  of  the  geograph;  of  China. 
The  strong  measures  of  leverit;  which 


a  adopted  towards  them, 
0aeeeedii%  r«gn,  1 


that  thaj  were  not  wbollj  unsDceessftd 
io  thmr  efhrts  for  the  propagation  of 
th«r  own  notions  of  liie  true  religion. 
Id  the  memorial  which  was  presented 
fur  their  snpiveeiiou,  the  chief  points 
dwelt  upon  were,  the  scandal  of  the 
two  sexes  Dteetiiig  ti^^er  for  pnblic 
worship ;  and  the  practice  of  celibacji 
wfaidi  was  represented  as  tiireatening 
a  serious  dimmutioD  of  the  population 
of  the  emi»re. 

lo  the  year  1793,  Lord  Maeartne; 
was  deputed  by  the  Britisb  government 
to  proceed  to  the  oaort  of  Pekin ;  and 
he  executed  his  mittsion  with  conside- 
rable address,  having  been  well  re- 
ceive .tfj  the  reigning  emperor,  and 
ti^eated  with  marked  attention.  His 
"thperial  mqestj  was  graciously  pleased 
to  dispense  on  this  occasion  with  the 
^ceremony  of  the  Ko-ton ;  being  con- 
tented to  receive  the  homage  of  the 
ambassador  on  bended  knee,  as  was 
customary  in  England ;  but  no  com- 
mercial advantages,  in  addition  to  those 
already  enjoyed  by  the  English,  could 
be  obtained.  As  usual,  in  all  similar 
cases,  the  embassy  were  suffered  to 
bow  themselves  into,  and  were  then 
very  politely  bowed  out  of  the  empire. 

In  1816,  Lord  Amherst  was  deputed 
to  represent  the  British  gavermnentt 
upon  occasion  of  some  misunderstand- 
ing between  our  naval  authorities  and 
the  Chinese,  respecting  which  it  is 
admitted  that  the  compltunts  of  the 
latter  were  far  irom  groundless.  But, 
after  a  tedious  journey  to  the  capital, 
he  WAS  not  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain 
the  wished-for  audience.  He  had 
arrived  at  the  rates  of  the  palace, 
with  all  the  fatigue  and  the  soil  of 
travel ;  and,  his  arrival  having  been 
aonouoced,  the  mandarin  who  was 
in  attendance  upon  him  was  desirous 
of  hurrying  him  at  once  into  the  im- 
perial presence ;  but  this  liis  lordship 
positively  reusted,  and  represented 
that  rest  and  refreshment  were  abso- 
lutely necessary,  before  he  could  m- 


OMmter  to  «|(r°'*'  Md  imposiiig  i 
ceremonial-  The  nundirin,  (whs 
dared  not  allege  to  lus  soverrigti  tint 
any  thing  short  of  an  imposdbili^ 
could  detau)  the  ambassador  one  ao- 
ment  firom  his  presence  after  be  bad 
signified  his  permission  that  he  alKrnid 
approach,)  stated  that  he  was  obKgcd 
to  retire,  having  been  taken  nidikDiy 
ill.  The  excuse  was  admitted ;  btt 
ucfbrtnnately  his  m^esty  canied  lui 
attentiim  so  far  as  to  send  hit  on 
physidan  to  prescribe  for  the  patient; 
when  the  truth  was  discovered,  ind 
his  lordship  was  forUdden  tlie  ronl 
presence,  and  sent  out  of  the  twfo* 
with  strong  marks  of  indignatioD  isd 


In  1SS3,  the  trade  to  ChuM  m 
thrown  o^  to  all  the  subjects  of  tbe 
United  iGngdom,  the  moiMpoly  of  die 
East  India  Company  havit^  beeo  dose 
away.  This  was  one  of  the  first  pks- 
snres  of  the  refbrmed  parliam»it ;  snd 
the  nation  is  now  somewhat  better  sbh 
to  judge  of  its  wtsdani,  than  tbey  *m 
in  that  season  of  political  excitement, 
when  it  waa  adopted  with  so  nmj 
acclamations. 

Under  the  old  system,  the  C<Miipiiiy 
exercised  a  strict  control  over  the 
trading  vessels ;  and  so  stndiomlj  did 
they  accommodate  themselves  te  the 
habits  of  the  Chinese,  and  so  cms- 
pletely  had  they  won  their  canftdMMi 
that  the  trade  waa  carried  on  irithtba 
utmost  regularity,  and  nothing  *st 
ever  permitted  to  be  done  which  conH 
by  possibility,  oflend  the  digmlj  " 
arouse  the  jealousy  of  the  en^ 
But  our  reforming  legislators  wo* 
determined  to  conduct  matter)  sfttr 
a  different  fashion  for  the  fatiire. 
The  authority  of  the  snperoaisoet. 
umler  the  East  India  Compaoy,  Bid- 
ing expired.  Lord  N^iier  was  diMX 
to  represent  the  mercantile  mterestrf 
Great  Britain,  as  chief  supermteodei>t> 
tout  directed  to  take  up  Au  rendft* 
at  the  city  of  Cbnfn.  This  imm- 
diately  alHmed  the  supreme  gonn- 
ment,  who  issued  an  interdict  pre- 
hibiling  his  appearance  in  that  city, 
until  they  were  fully  satined  req<ect- 
ii^  his  character  and  bis  olyecti.  Bui 
the  Whig  Lord  diaregvded  the  in- 
junction ;  and  by  so  ooii^,  eom^ 
mised  the  safety  of  all  the  Bnlisli 
re»dents,  and  caused  a  tem[nnrj 
interruption  to  the  trade.  Still  >» 
waa    not  withont  hopeii    that  by  s 
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strong  demonctration  of  fiircei  the 
Chinese  aathorities  would  lie  over- 
•md.  Accordinglj,  in  an  attempt  to 
force  hia  waj  through  the  river  up  to 
the  citj.  blood  waa  spilt  j 


»iline  from  the  coutemplAtion  of  the 
calamitiei  which  leemed  io  nroip 
bis  lordabip  retracted  hia  orders, 
aauiODuced  his  determination  to  quit 
Canton.  The  trade  was  then  restoMd. 
During  Sir  Robert  Peel's  short  ad- 
ministration, in  1S84-5,  our  relationa 
with  China  came  under  the  Tigorona 
mind  of  the  Dulie  of  Wellii^;ton  ;  and 
that  able  man  soon  perceived  that  our 
functionaries  in  that  quarter  were 
|[etting  na  into  difficulties,  from  which 
it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  effect 
our  extrication.  He  accordinglj  dic- 
tated one  of  those  pregnant  despUches, 
b;  which  he  pnt  the  snperintendent 
fullj  in  possesion  of  the  views  of  the 
gOTemmsnt  at  home,  and  gave  him 
olearl;  to  understand,  that  it  was  hj 
peaceful,  not  b;  warlilie  demmutra- 
tions,  that  he  would  best  fulfil  the 
object  of  his  misdon,  namel  j,  the  main- 
taming  a  good  understanding  with  the 
Chinese.  Hia  grace  also  left,  in  the 
official  bureau,  at  his  departure  from 
office,  a  memorandum,  containing  a 
general  view  of  the  mode  in  which 
our  intercourse  with  that  peculiar 
people  should  be  conducted,  which 
u  characterised  bj  his  usual  good 
sense  and  discrimuiation  (  and,  had 
its  spirit  been  adopted  hj  his  suc- 
ceuoTs,  all  the  perplexities  and  all 
the  calamities  wbich  have  since  oc- 
curred, would  have  been  avoided. 
It  proceeded  upon  the  principle,  that 
f«6«taiice  was  not  to  be  sacriliced  to 
form;  and  that  it  would  neither  be 
wise  nor  justiliable  to  innovate  sud- 
den); upon  the  ceremonial  observed 
in  all  our  previous  intercourve  with 
that  emiore,  and  which  had  been 
submit  tea  to  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years.  But  the  Duke  be- 
longs to  an  old  school  of  politicians, 
whose  rules  for  the  conduct  of  go- 
vernment are,  in  the  ju<^;ment  of 
our  Whig-Radical  cabinet,  "more 
honoured  in  tbe  breach  than  the 
observance ; "  and  the  shallow,  con* 
ceited,  and  unprincipled  man  who 
seised  upon  the  seiUs  of  the  fbreign 
ofDee  when  the  illustrious  Duke  was 
removed,  ^ther  left  his  agents  in  the 
Chinese  waters  without  anv  instruc- 
tions at  all,  or  else  gave  Uwm  such 


as  onljMrred  to  embroil  matters  more, 
•nd  to  remove  to  a  greater  distance 
the  possibility  of  an  amicable  arraoge- 
mnt. 

While  we  were  thus  at  issue  with 
the  Chinese  authorities  respectmg  tbe 
mode  of  caririi^  on  the  l^tlmato 
trade ;  and  while  they  were  naturallv 
in  a  state  of  anxiety  and  alarm,  caused 
by  the  sudden  alterations  in  our  pro- 
ceedings towardsthem,  (an  alarm  wtuch 
can  only  be  imderstood,  by  considering 
the  peculiarly  jealous  character  of 
their  govenunent,  and  ita  tenacity 
respecting  the  immemorial  usages  of 
the  empire,)  the  opium  queetion  aros^ 
by  which  our  character  as  a  naticm 
became  compromised,  as  the  promoters 
of  a  contraband  traffic,  by  which  we 


people. 

The  recent  d 
upon  Sir  James  Graham's  motion,  has 
BO  fiilly  explained  the  grounds  and  the 
bearings  of  this  part  of  the  subject, 
that  we  should  hold  ourselves  uigus- 
tiflable  in  dwelling  upon  it  at  any 
length.  A  majority  of^nine  in  a  very 
fuU  house,  have  decided,  that  ministers 
are  not  cha^^able  with  any  culpable 
negligence  in  the  transactions  which 
have  led  to  a  collision  with  the  Chinese, 
and  which  now  seem  about  to  embroU 
us  in  war  with  an  em{nre  containing^ 
360,000,000  of  people.  Be  it  so.  The 
deciuoD,  we  must  take  it  for  granted, 
was  honest  and  wise.  Our  reformed 
legislators  are  far  too  enlightened,  and 
have  far  too  exalted  notions  of  national 
honour,  to  permit,  for  a  moment,  the 
thought,  tbat  they  could  be  influenced 
in  their  judgment  by  any  unworthy 
considerations.  Ana  therefore  it  is 
the  more  important  to  set  down,  for 
the  instruction  of  the  successors  of 
the  present  government,  (for  th^  need 
no  such  instructions  themselves,)  what 
it  is  that  is  not  negbgence,  and  what 
not  supinenesB,  in  the  conduct  of  nego- 
ciations  involving,  to  a  most  perilous, 
to  an  almost  incalculable  extent,  the 
character  and  the  well-being  of  the 
emmre. 

The  illicit  trade  in  opium  had  ra- 
{Mdly  increased.  The  attention  of  the 
Chipese  government  was  stroi^ly  at- 
tracted by  it.  It  became  a  subject  of 
anxious  deliberation  at  the  imperial 
court ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
the  strictest  orders  were   issued  to 


imUUt  tiM  importotion  of  the  del*- 
teriotu  dmg,  ind  to  mrt  Into  efftet 
the  ezittlng  Um,  (which  had  long 
been  connived  at  or  evaded,)  ag^n<t 
ftll,  whether  netlves  or  fbreignen,  con- 
«erned  In  the  traffic,  with  a  rigovr 
preriouil;  nnexainpled. 

Under  these  dreuinitaiicee.  the 
■nperintendeot  made  stroi^  repre- 
■entatiotu  to  Lord  Palmentoo,  m 
early  ai  IBS?)  toociiing  the  neoeaai^ 
of  Mme  defloite  ■rrangemeDt  fa j  whiiA 
•>igT7  colUriont  night  be  avoided  ;— 
but  under  the  bonrly  increaeing  diffl* 
ooHiet  of  hie  ntoation,  no  mioh  definite 
■rrangameiit  wai  mwKWed.  And  thi«, 
we  are  taught  to  beiieve,  bj  the  recent 
vote  of  the  bonee  of  oommon*,  wai 
vladoni  and  vigour,  upon  the  part  of 
the  foreign  Kcretai7,  which  deaerres 
to  be  commended  1 

We  ore  told,  indeed,  that  it  Wat 
not  untU  a  very  rroent  period  that 
the  Chinese  govermnent  knew  tl>eir 
own  mind  ;  wtd  that  HtFong  ezpecta- 
tioni  were  entertained  th&t  the  opium 
trade  would  be  declared  le^timate  ;— 
bat  under  our  old  conatitntion  it  would 
not  have  been  <houj;ht  inexpedient  to 
be  prepared  for  either  alternative  t 
and,  hy  arming  the  superintendent 
with  adequate  power*,  to  prevent  those 
oWeaeea  and  those  accidents  b;  whioh 
natioiiid  Jealousy  might  be  aroused ; 
while  our  meroltaats  were  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  any  additional  tradiiw 
ftoilities  which  mif^t  be  conceded. 
But  the  house  of  commons  have  de- 
cided that  no  inch  foreaight  would 
have  been  expedient ;  and  that  Lord 
Faloierston  was  praiaeworthy  in  turn- 
ing a  deaf  ear  to  the  importunities  of 
bis  official  in  the  Chueee  seas  |  aad 
suffering  him  to  battle  it  as  well  aa 
he  could  between  the  conflicting  de- 
mands of  Chinese  fimclionaries,  who 
eipeoted  that  he  should  do  every 
tiung,  and  our  own  mercantile  ad- 
venturers, who  knew  that  he  could  do 
nothing ; — until  the  imperial  vigilance 
of  the  Celestial  Empire  would  no 
longer  be  trifled  with,  and  the  orieia 
tmved,  by  which  the  lafety  of  all 
British  reaidenta  l>ecaine  compromiaed, 
property  to  an  immense  amount  was 
conflscated,  and  all  further  intercomrse 
with  the  offending  nation  peremptorily 
interdicted. 

For  this  we  are  now  at  war  with 
China.  We  are  expediting  an  arma- 
ment to  ex«et  salWMtioii  tor  injnriai. 


which  bat  for  that  wlsdoM  and  vigov 
of  the  foreign  secretary  which  has 
received  the  wprobatloa  of  the  re- 
formed bouae  of  commons,  would  never 
have  been  inflicted.  Indeed  it  is  very 
welt  that  the  nation  ha*  now  an  oppor- 
toolty  of  oompwii^  the  course  that 
would  have  been  pmvned  by  the  Daks 
of  Wellington,  with  that  which  hai 
been  pursued  by  his  enooeaanw,  la 
this  palnAill^  Importatit  bndaee*]  a> 
It  eznibita,  m  the  clearest  pcHnt  of 
view,  the  advantage  which  ha»  been 
gained  by  that  change  in  oor  raire- 
■entative  nstMB  whi^  has  wrrea  to 
flz  Lord  Palnteraton  and  his  fbllowen 
flrmly  In  office,  while  ths  Dnke,  and 
those  statesman  who  are  fit  to  be  hit 
ooIleagDei,  are  aatraciaed  fWim  the 
national  eotmcUs.  Let  ottr  tnerean- 
tile  community,  our  trading,  oor  tax- 
Myiiw  oommnnlty,  tUnk  well  of  that. 
The  Dulie,  fly>m  bis  tameneaa  and  his 
blindness  to  the  natiooal  htcreet,  wonM 
have  prevented— Lord  PalmMtton,  I7 
his  ioreugbt,  his  wisdom,  and  tut 
rigour,  has  precipitated  a  war  with 
China.  Tliia,  alttkongfa  not  the  first, 
It  one  of  the  most  consptcnous  of  the 
foreign  aehievementa  of  the  reform  biU. 
We  are  now  at  war  with  the  aotipodea. 
We  murt  rtretch  our  hortility  acroM 
the  globe.  Alt  the  pride,  and  alt  the 
moral  feeling  of  the  proodeat,  tbemoet 
populooa,  and  the  most  parental  des- 
potism tliat  ever  existed  on  the'surfisFe 
of  the  globe,  is  committed  agaiiist  ,na 
in  this  combat.  What  aliiea  Uwy  may 
have,  we,  as  yet,  know  not.  That 
Rnssia  will  be  an  in^lliereat  ipeotator 
of  such  contest,  no  one  can  snppo«e. 
That  our  recently  acquired  dominion 
in  India  will  be  more  secure  becanse 
of  ths  neoetsity  imposed  upon,  ua  ftw 
this  great  exertion,  will  scaroely  be 
maintained.  That,  with  our  preeent 
debt,  any  additional  taxea  will  not  be 
Mt  a*  an  heavy  harden,  will  no  more 
beg«ns^d,  than  that  without  them  the 
war  cannot  be  carried  on.  And  that 
the  issue  ie,  at  best,  uncertain  andpre- 
cariont,  wiU  soarcely  be  denied  by  any 
who  are  oompetent  to  speonlatc  with 
sagacity  upon  the  conttegcQcy  of  hmnan 
affairs.  For  aU  this  we  are  Indebted 
to  the  wlie  men  who  reformed  our  le- 
^latnre  upon  the  prindple  of  givlinr 
an  Bsoendancy  to  the  masses,  above  the 
old,  hereditu^  interests  of  the  kii^- 
dom  I  and  if  it  tlurald  tttrs  oat  to  b*  a 
.  they 
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ve  entitled  to  all  the  cretUt )  m,  ihonld 
it,  uofasppilj,  prove  otberwiae,  and  dis- 
vrace  and  ruin  be  the  consequence,  in- 
amy  is  too  mild  a  word  to  stamp  them 
with  the  merited  reprobation. 

And  here,  let  us  ob»erTe,  that  we  are 
infinitely  more  concerned  that  the  war 
in  which  we  have  engaged  should  he  a 
just  one,  than  even  that  it  should  be 
succeuful.  We  do  not  understand 
either  the  morals  or  the  logic  of  those 
who  BAj,  "  Oh  I  take  care ;  do  not  raise 
ui^  qnestlona  reapectit^  the  justice  of 


thu  n 


;  nor  insinuate  that  we  have 


conuderationi  cannot  now  affect  the 
certain  necessity  that  lies  upon  us  of 
vindicating  ourselves  from  outrages  by 
which  our  honour  and  our  dignitj  as  a 
nation  have  been  compromised,  and  ta 
which  if  we  were  tamely  to  submit,  we 
must  abandon  the  high  position  which 
we  have  hitherto  m^ntained  omonggt 
the  nations  of  Europe."  There  is  a 
higher  Gonrideration  still  bj  wliich  we 
are  old  fttsbioned  enough  to  acknow- 
le^e  tbatweareinAuenced,  and  which 
we  cannot  help  regarding  as  of  para- 
mount  obligation ;  and  that  is,  whether 
this  war  ia  juttiAable  in  the  sight  of 
God;  whether  we  have,  indeed,  a  suffi- 
cient warranty  to  carrj  our  implements 
of  destruction  againitt  this  ancient 
people — and  to  use  our  Duperiorit;  as  a 
naval  and  a  militar;  power  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  capturing  their  veuela,  and 
ahedding  their  blood.  To  our  minda  it 
is  clear  that  we  are  without  an;  solid 
jostilicatiun. 

The  iniquit;  of  the  opium  trade  has 
been  admitted  on  all  bands.  No  one 
has  dared  to  assert  that  we  had  any 
ri^t  to  force  upon  any  people  that 
dreadful  poison ;  and  Dr.  Lushington, 
one  of  the  stronprest  aclvocates  of  mi- 
nisters, baa  admitted,  that  not  one,  out 
of  every  thousand  pounds  of  that  per- 
nicious drug,  was  used  for  medical  pur- 
poses, after  having  been  introduced  by 
our  traders  into  ('bins. 

It  is  also  admitted,  that  the  prohi- 
bitory laws  agunst  the  admission  of 
opium,  began,  of  late  years,  to  be  more 
strictly  enfurcei)  than  Ihey  ever  had 
been  before.  Of  this  our  Government 
was  fully  apprised  by  their  own  agents  j 
when,  assuredly,  it  behoved  them  to 
take  some  eflident  step  for  tb»  purpose 
of  averting  the  impending  crisis.  The 
ray  sreat  aherition  which  took  place 
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in  the  mode  of  oarrying  on  onr  trade) 
rendered  it  imperative  on  Government 
to  communicate  with  the  imperial 
court,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  gnard* 
ing  agunst  the  jealous  eye  with  which 
the  Chinese  Oovernment  always  r^ard 
any  innovation  upon  ancient  practice, 
SI,  of  enterii^  into  the  vnirious  expla- 
nations, and  communicating  the  requi- 
site suggestions,  by  which  onr  inter- 
course might  be,  directly,  and  quietly, 
and  with  mutual  advantage,  conducted 
for  the  future.  No  such  embassage 
was  sent.  We  contented  ourselves  with 
a  haughty  and  irregular  intimation  to 
the  provittcial  governor,  of  the  new 
position  in  which  we  were  placed) 
which  was,  in  itself,  an  additional  cause 
of  offence,  rather  than  a  means  of 
quieting  existing  apprehensions  ;  and, 
while  our  relations  with  the  Chinese 
Oovernment  continued  of  this  ambi- 
guous kind, — tee  insisting  to  be  recog- 
nized in  a  new  character,(Af^  exhibiting 
a  strong  reluctance  to  recognise  us  in 
any  but  the  old,  —the  illicit  importation 
of  the  baneful  dri^  went  on  withont 
stint  or  limit ;  and  it  clearly  appeared 
that  nothing  short  of  the  strongest  and 
the  most  decisive  measures  could  pre- 
vent Its  introduction  into  the  kingdom. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  so 
early  as  1837,  our  own  functionaries 
became  convinced  tiiat  the  Chinese 
were  more  serious  than  they  ever  had 
been  before,  in  their  determination  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  trade  in  opium.  In 
1 838,  an  American  merclriant,  Mr. 
King,  wo-t  so  satisfled  of  the  immorality 
of  the  traffic,  and  the  danger  to  which 
those  who  were  concerned  in  it  was  ex- 
posed, that  he  drew  up  a  declaration, 
with  the  hope  of  having  it  subscribed 
by  a  majority  of  our  residents,  pledging 
them  to  do  what  in  them  lay  to  ^s- 
countenance  it  both  by  their  influence 
and  example.  The  pledge  was  refused. 
The  gains  of  the  trade  were  too  great 
to  be  relinquished. 

This  was  in  August.  In  the  Sep. 
fember  following  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment, following  out,  rigorously,  the 
spirit  of  its  interdiction,  made  many 
heavy  seizures.  In  October,  the  trade 
revived  again,  and  opium,  to  the 
amount  of  3,256  chests  were  disposed 
of.  Again  measures  of  rigour  were 
resorted  to,  by  which  the  evil  was  con- 
siderably abated  ;  "when  at  lei^h," 
as  Mr.  King  writes,  "  the  detection  of 
a  quantity  of  the  drug,  in  the  act  of 


bring  ouried  fatto  »  {brngn  &ctorj, 
December  3d,  (onlj  six  daja  afl^r  « 
Btreouwu  remonBtrance  on  the  verj 
ptont)  from  the  Cotiong),  compelled 
ihat  bod;  to  declare  a  general  stoppage 
bf  trade."  Thua,  the  part;  most  in- 
vested in  the  continuance  of  friendly 
relatktiu  vith  tlie  British,  were  them- 
aelvea  ao  satiafied  witli  the  determina- 
tion of  their  own  goTemment,  to  put 
^wn  the  trade  in  opium,  and  of  the 
determination  of  our  people,  by  any  and 
by  every  means,  to  carry  it  on,  that, 
wfaen  alt  other  means,  both  of  pereuo- 
Ron,  and  of  interdiction,  failed  to  ac- 
complish the  end  in  view,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  conniving  at 
tbeie  irr^ularities,  they  resolved  to 
Bejiarate  themselves  at  least  from  aJl 
sagpicion  of  being  concerned  in  them, 
even  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  their  com- 
mercial advantages. 
.  Then  it  was  that  the  Chinese  go- 
vernment resolved  upon  making  an 
example  of  an  individual  convicted  of 
couching  opium,  by  ordering  him  for 
'  3  the  front  of  the  British 


factory.  This  the  residents  attempted 
to  resist,  and  a  collision  with  the  popu- 
lace was  the  consequence,  by  which 
they  were  for  some  hours  exposed  to 
danger.  But  the  Chinese  authorities 
prevailed,  and  the  wretched  individual 
was  strangled.  We  knownotbowtbe 
imperial  government  could  have  more 
unequivocally  manifested  their  deter- 
mination to  carrv  the  law  strictly  into 
effect,  against  alt  who,  for  the  future, 
should  be  detected  so  otTondlng. 

This  was  followcii  by  earnest  pro- 
clamations, warning  Chinese  subjects 
againstthe  uneof  the  drug,  and  calling 
n|>on  foreigners  to  send  iheir  opium 
ships  away.  We  were  openly  chnrged 
as  the  cause  of  all  the  'Ireadfiil  evils  of 
which  the  traffic  was  productive  j  and 
admonished,  that  if  the  government 
did  not  spare  its  own  people,  when 
they  were  found  trespassing  against  its 
imperial  ordinances,  much  less  would 
it  spare  the  still  more  guiltv  foreigner 
by  whom  they  were  seduced  into  trans- 
gression. But  all  in  vain.  Thetkipt 
were  not  $ent  away,  and  the  love  of 
gun  still  blinded  our  merchantmen, 
not  only  to  their  crime,  in  thus  forcing 
this  accursed  traffic,  but  to  their  dan- 
ger. Our  resident  was  not  only  with- 
out powers,  but  without  instructions 
from  home,  by  which  he  might  have 
been  enabled,  or  felt  authorised  to  take 
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any  deciuve  st^,  in  a  matter  tint  wm 
becoming  more  and  more  eisbMTUwd 
and  complicated  every  hour,  and  re- 
specting which  the  fii^  issue  couIdDot 
long  be  doubtfiil. 

The  arrival  of  aik  imperial  conuni*- 
uoner  was  aunotmced,  o;  wbonilwu 
staled,  the  edicts  of  the  emperor  would 
be  carried  into  effect  by  measures  of 
the  last  severi^.  His  arrival  was  de- 
layed, as  Mr.  King  tells  at,  "at  i/M 
purpotefor  the  hcai  caiOioia  to  tab 
effect,  and  the  opium  jtAhu  to  dit^ 
pear."  Id  vud.  The  bint  was  doI 
taken,  and  the  hateful  and  interdicted 
drug  was  still  floatii^  ia  the  duDCM 
waters,  waiting  for  the  first  conraiiegt 
opportunity  to  be  smi^led  taoapt 
the  people.  Again,  aiMUier  execute 
before  the  factory  took  place ;  the  oe^ 
effect  of  which  tq>on  our  people  wta, 
that  they  hauled  down  the  connlir 
flag,  AS  if  it. was  dishonoured,  andthaf 
were  insulted,  by  stich  a  spectacle  j 
forgetting  the  object  which  the  CtuncM 
government  had  in  view,  and  that  lief 
were  living  by  sufferance  in  tba 
country,  and  had  no  right  whatever  to 
express  any  feelii^  of  indignatioD  st 
the  manner  in  which  the  laws  were 
administered,  even  if  they  were  pot 
themselves  chargeable  with  baiiii; 
caused  the  offences  for  which  th» 
wretched  culprit  suffered  death. 

But  still  we  could  not  believe  tb»t 
the  Chinese  were  in  eameet  Atlengtk 
the  commissioner  arrived ;  add  aA<r 
a  week  of  secret  inquiry  and  deliben- 
tion,  the  extreme  measures  were  re- 
sorted In,  which  are  relied  on  as  fiir- 
nishing  a  justification  of  the  wii. 
Tlicse  were,  the  confiscation  of  ill  the 
opium  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Chinese  authorities ;  and  the  alr»it 
duress  of  all  the  British  residents,  tb* 
superintendent  himself  amongst  tin 
number,  until  the  obnoxious  drug  w>* 
delivered  up. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that,  hid 
the  warning  given  six  months  befen 
been  suffered  to  jiroduce  its  props' 
effect,  there  would  have  been  no  opiml 
to  be  seiied ;  and,  consequently,  no'- 
ever  severely  our  traders  may  hav* 
suffered,  their  losses  have  been  Ib> 
consequence  of  the  most  bltiotabl* 
neglect  of  injunctions  and  adm<nii<ioii\ 
(rendered  more  emphatical  by  the  it- 
verities  p-actised  by  the  Chinese  go- 
vernment towards  their  own  sulgecu), 
by  whidt,  hod  they  been  inflneDoed  u 
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they  abonld  have   heen,   they   would 
have  esOiped  aJl  riali  &nd  danger. 

But  waa  the  Chinese  cominmioiier 
justified  in  the  seizurea  he  made,  aod  in 
bis  mode  of  makiiig  them  ?  That  is  a 
queatiauofChineBeusBKe;  and  is  not  to 
be  either  condemned  or  j  uatiHed  bj  those 
rules  of  action  which  are  applicable  to 
contraband  trade  in  other  nations.  The 
theory  of  commercial  intercourse  with 
China,  hitherto  acquiesced  in  and  acted 
apon  by  all  European  states,  is,  that 
it  is  an  act  of  great  condescension  on 
the  part  of  the  celestial  empire,  to  per- 
mit it ;  that  it  is  of  his  pure  benevo- 
lence the  emperor  admits  strangers  to 
trade  with  his  subjects  ;  and  that  all 
those  who  are  permitted  thus  to  traffic, 
mre  called  i^)on  to  acknowledKe  their  ob- 
ligation for  that  permission,  oy  strictly 
confining  it  within  the  limits  prescribed, 
and  being  obserrant,  even  to  punctilio, 
of  all  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  em- 
pire. Now,  all  this  should  be  beed- 
Rtlly  remembered,  when  the  question 
IB,  peace  or  war.  Hod  we,  or  our 
traders,  any  right  to  set  the  laws  of 
this  empire  at  defiance  ?  Had  we  any 
rig^t  to  keep  oar  vessels  hovering  on 
their  coasts,  laden  with  a  deleterious 
drug,  and  wuting  ow  opportunities  to 
nnship  the  pemicioos  cargoes,  to  the 
destruction  of  the  health  and  the  morals 
of  the  people,  while  lAet/  were  to  re- 
main with  folded  anus,  in  a  state  of 
the  most  helpless  inefficiencyi  incapable 
of  doing  any  act  by  which  the  medita- 
ted evil  night  be  prevented  ?  We  had 
despised  their  warnings — we  had  set  at 
nought  their  injunctions — they  clearly 
uw  that  neither  words,  nor  gross, 
would  do  ;  and  they  resolved  to  try 
vhat  virtue  theru  might  be  in  harder 
materials.  They  came,  accordingly, 
in  one  fell  swoop,  npon  our  residents ; 
whom  the  commissioner  had  taken 
very  good  care  to  ascertain  were  almost 
all  of  them  concerned  in  the  opium  trade. 
These  men  were  made  responsible  for 
the  due  surrender  of  the  contraband 

rperty  of  which  they  were  known  to 
the  agents  ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
•uirendered  they  were  enlarged. 

Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  we  were 
dealing  with  a  despotic  government, 
the  forms  of  whose  polity,  and  whose 
invil  usages,  we  have,  hitherto,  at  least 
ostensibly  respected ;  that  tWe  never 
was  any  attempt  made  to  Imng  them 
within  the  sphere  of  the  law  of  nations  | 
pad  that  China  stood,  in  thia  respect, 
Vol.  XV. 


a  singular  exception  to  all  other  civi- 
lized countries  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  ;  that  intercourse  between  it  and 
Enrope,  was  more  like  intercourse  be- 
tween difierent  planets,  than  different 
portions  of  this  terraqueous  globe ; 
that  an  atmosphere  of  repulsion  seemed 
to  exist  around  it,  by  which  the  ad- 
vances of  foreigners  to  intercommimion 
with  its  people,  were  steadily  and  sy>- 
tematically  repelled ;  and  when  all  tbia 
is  considered,  and  the  recent  changes 
in  our  policy  are  token  into  account) 
which  led  to  a  disturbance  of  all  pre- 
existii^  arrangements ;  and  the  fixed 
determination  of  the  imperial  govern, 
ment  to  pnt  a  stop  to  the  trade  tu 
opium  ;  and  the  utter  powerlessness  of 
our  agent  to  take  any  measures  by 
which  that  iniquitous  traffic  might  be 
restrwned;  and  the  downright  refusal 
of  our  traders  to  give  any  pledge  tiiat 
it  would  be  abandoned ;  we  do  think 
that  the  reader  will  be  of  opinion  that 
the  long  forbearance  of  the  ChineSO 
government  b  more  to  be  adnured, 
than  their  adoption,  at  length,  of  a 
vigorous  policy,  to  be  regarded  as  a 
cause  of  wonder,  or  their  reprisals  upon 
the  guil^  contrabantUsIs  a  jnstificotion 

For  our  parts,  we  firmly  believe  that 
nothing  short  of  the  vigour  which  was 
thus  manifested,  would  have  convinced 
the  guilty  smugglers  that  they  were 
even  sincere  in  their  desire  to  put  ta 
end  to  the  accursed  traffic  ;  as  even 
still  there  are  many  who  cannot  postiblj 
bring  themselves  to  believe  that  con- 
siderations relating  to  the  health  or 
the  morals  of  a  people,  could  be  dearer 
to  a  pagan  government  than  they  have 
ever  been  to  a  Christiui. 

And  here  let  us  stop  for  a  moment, 
to  settle  a  question  thikt  might  other- 
wise perplex  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
"It  is  a  foul  calumny,"  says  Dr. 
Lushington,  "to  muntain,thatwe  are 
going  to  war  with  China,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forcing  upon  her  the  opium 
trade."  Undoubtedly,  this  would  not 
be  a  true  mode  of  stating  the  case,  oa 
it  stands  at  present.  But  if  it  ware 
said,  we  are  at  war,  because  our  con- 
trabandists persevered  in  carrying  on 
that  trade,  in  defiance  of  repeated  in- 
junctions to  leave  it  off,  it  would  be  a 
statement  very  near  tbe  truth.  Their 
persistencv  it  was,  in  this  unholy 
traffic,  which  gave  occation  to  the 
strong  meaaora  of  the  Chinese,  bj 
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which  «i  now  choou  to  re^d  tha  noruoei  tai  hclpl««,  hepcIcHt  tlnatt 

MtionaJ  booonr  u  compronuMd;   to  pitiabla  imbcdli^  1     WatntobiH- 

that  ow  dinntfl  tery  muob  reMtnblu  oonoUed  to  thii  heirtkM,  ud  u  it 

that  which  tha  drunken  uilor  had  with  mKj  profs,  tMogaioMrj  war,  beeuK  it 

tb«  qnalEer.  when  he  d — d  hit  ejea  and  u  by  set*  of  omuiioa,  oot  of  eommt- 

knocked  bbn  down,  becnua  he  waa  in  lum,  it  hu  been  oocaaioned  I    Bottb 

hiawaywhenheatagmredi^funathim,  uti  of  omiwion  begat  tha  aiotiaf  aim- 

We  oonuneod  this  Uluttration  of  tho  miuion,  by  which,  alraady,  coUinou 

•ulgvcttatheoonriderationof  that  moat  have  taken  place,  and  blood  hu  bm 

emmplarj  of  the  aooietr  of  Friends,  spilt  I      One  act  of  omianixi  left  tin 

tir.  Joaafd)  Pease,  who  oelped  minis-  Tsiael  without  a  rudder,  and  withont* 

Urt  with  his   Tote  upon  Sir   James  pilot,  under  riroamEtaneea  when  bMb 

Graham's  motiooi  and  thereby  affirmed  ware  indiapeiuable  to  lafity ;  sod  n 

tha  iustico  of  a  war,  in  which  we  could  ara  now  to  be  reconciled  to  the  dugtft 

Bet  hare  been  involved)  had  any  proper  by  which  she  ia  beaat,  becatuait  ii  ta 

sreaantiou  been  taken,  on  (ha  part  of  mgleet,  and  not  to  deUberatt  trwadun, 

me  m$iesti't  miniaten.  her  inuninant  peril  is  to  be  attribnlsal 

•' Yoa  blame  us,"  si^the  nunisters.  Verily,  a  itranfe  truth  hai  now,  t* 

poor  innooents I  "for  omia^ons,  with-  ths  first  time,  been  brought  to  lig)il| 

odt  telliiu  ns  what  wa  ought  to  have  and  great  as  we  before  knew  Whig  ia- 

dona."     How   cruel  I     We  find  the  oapad^r,  and  Whig  crofiigMiy  to  bi, 

Chinaae    government     alarmed     by  we  now  sea,  olearly,  that  tbej  are  bMk 

groundless  jealousies,  which  wa  do  not  ezceedad  by  Whig  impudence  I 
see  an;  Sttmg  attempt  to  remove,  and         Mattora  beinr  in  this  bopeihl  ittts, 

yet  the  opposition  were  not  oonaiderate  the  bull  b«ng  i£cnt  to  break  Ui  nj 

■nDugh  to  suggest  the  predae  course  into  the  china  shop,  fbr  the  purpcwM 

hy  which  their  removal  might  best  be  having  "  every  thing  his  own  inj,"  >> 

•noted  I  thatfore,  no  attempt  ahonld  may  be  Interesting  to  our  raadffi  ts 

have  been  made  toremove  themat  alll  have  laid  before  them  a  soraewbalnDit 

We  find  the  superintendent  in  a  state  detailed  account  of  the  govemineiit  of 

of  great  perplexity,  for  want  of  full  Chinat  than  th^  mi^t  be  aU^  nn 

Kidpredse  instmcUonB  ;  and  the  oppo-  readily,  to  j^k  up  for  thsmailnfc    u 

tition  were  not  kind  enough  to  say  just  is  one  of  the  simplest  forms  of  dMpotis 

tfaeinvcnseinstructionswiiiohheshould  monarchy;    nncoeolced   by  lithsr  ta 

have  recdved  i  tktnjbn,  it  was  quite  aristoonun  or  a  priesthood.    Landsd 

right  to  leave  him  without  any  instruc-  property  ii  so  aubdivided,  that  tbs  ras> 

tions  at  all.     Ws  find  adetcnninatioD  season  are  generally  also  the  cuUks- 

'~     '     '.  viniraus  measures  upon  the  tors  of  the  soiU>.and  there  are  but  li« 
be  Cbinea 


of  the  illicit  trade  in  opium  g  and  the  no   wealthy   or   power 

opposition  have  not  been  pleased  to  dass,  by  whom  any  potitical  infiueMS 

intunata    the   preciae   course    which  could  be  exerted, 
they  would  have  puraoed,  in  warning  The  great  peculiarity  of  this  oonntiy 

or  restraining  the  Britiah  merchants,  is,  that  lis  tduef  posts  in  govenUMM 

hy  whom  it  was  supposed  to  be  carried  are  all  filled  by  the  lettered  men  of  tlM 

on ;  or,  the  powers  they  would  hare  empire.   Lewnii^,  as  Ihev  undentsnd 

conferred  upon  the  supmntendent,  for  It,  is  the  indispensable,  and,  indeed,  th» 

the  purpose  of  maniKstii^,  at  least,  ooly  qnaliflc&non  for  offlca.     Enryis- 

the  determination  of  our  government  ditiduri  In  tiiis  extenllTe  raqiire  hsi 

to  eo-operata  with  the  imperial  govern-  thus  opened  to  him  a  career  of  sn- 

mant  tor  ila  aupfsrsaion  i    therefore,  bition,  by  whidi  his  highest  wvrldlf 

It  was  quite  right  to  leave  our  merchants  asptriuKS  may  be  realiaed,  provided  oolj 

BDder  an  impreuion  that  the  govern,  he  attains  to  the  requiaite  proflctson 

DHitt  at  hone  was  rather  fhvonrable  in  those  stadiea  which  are  ivescrdwA 

to  the  traffic  than  otherwise ;  and  the  by  the  regnlationa  of  the  empire 
superintendent    without   any  of   the         In  this  conotry,  it  is  ratiier  remsA- 

powers  by  wUch  he  coold  have  com-  able,  that  there  are  no  aaminariM  i^ 

Handed  the  least  oooaideration,  dthv  pointed  ^the  public  etpenta,  for  tbt 

fromhisowncountrymmoretraiunral  mstnicdon  of  the  people.      That  f 

Wm  there  ever  befbre,  nich  a  datenoe  entirely  left  to  the  p«^e  tfamiel**- 

*f  ijnteBMit)  iue%eaoc»  ou^able  ig-  The  c«iutitBti«i  Mntpe  %  nlM  i9<" 


•dncftttd  mm,  vhioh  ia  ann  to  prodaee 
a  denuMd  for  oducation ;  ani,  whsre 
that  ia  tba  caae,  like  an^  other jproduot,      all  the  offii 


^      ji  that  reipact,  we  might,  wa  a 
of  epimoiii  adTantageoQil^  take  a  hint 
from  tbem. 

Tb«  eiamination,  for  aaoertaining 
tha  qualification  of  oandidstet  for  lit^ 
Tar;  diftinetioii,  takes  place,  for  the 


ntj,  before  th 


Qltf)  before  the  chief  magiatrate  ;  for 
tlu  aeoond,  in  the  district,  or  great 
eitj,  within  which  the  (mailer  ia  oom- 
erchended,  bejbre  the  goTemor ;  and, 
fer  th«  third,  or  higheit  degree,  before 
die  great  ofioer  of  atate,  denominated 
So'taol  who  make*  a <nrcait through 
the  provincei  ibr  that  purpose,  onoe In 
llvM  feara.  The  eiaminatioiu  are 
(■id  to  be  condacted  with  the  striateit 
impaitialit)'  i  and  the  individiula  who 
haTe  diitmgniabed  thsmialvei,  are 
forthwith  inteeted  with  a  mark  of  dii- 
tinotioD,  bj  which  their  rank  in  the 
eouuli'f  ia  ascertained ;  and,  immedi- 
at«i7  upon  vacandes  oocurring,  pro- 
Boted,  in  their  torn,  to  the  various 
important  offices  aonneoled  with  ad- 
niiiustntiqn. 

Hay  we  not  Me,  in  this  arrangement, 
«ne  powerAd  cause,  at  least,  of  the 
long  continued  itabilitr  of  thia  empire? 
All  Uu  active  mind  of  the  country  (s 
thua  prused  into  the  service  of  the 
government ;  and  thoae  who  would 
0th«rwise  be  strenuous  in  the  promo- 
tion of  sedition*,  or  insurrectionary 
Borements,  have  a  fwrer  field  of  am- 
Utien  {Rvaenled  to  them,  in  the  ho- 
aeura  aod  emoluments,  which  are,  in  a 
laoitimate  way,  within  their  reach. 
Taej  are  the  aotnal,  or  the  prospeo- 
tive  occopaata  of  all  the  offices  of  itate. 
They  constitute  the  only  recognised 
arietocracy,  and  fttmish  lM>th  the  ma- 
patracy,  and  all  that  ia  respectable  of 
the  priesthood.  Whatcould  theygun 
by  rerolutioD  ?  Or  rather,  what  would 
they  not  lose,  if  the  prevent  constitu- 
tion were  overthrown  ? 

The  monarch  is  regarded  as  the  vioe- 
garmt  of  deity ;  but  then  he  ie  ex- 
pected to  imitate  the  power  which  be 
r^reecnta,  in  hi*  patMual  benerolence 
towards  the  petals.  He  ia  asaiiled  In 
]^  adnmiiatradDn  by  a  «oaneil,  deno- 
Bth"**^  povt,  and  eondstigg  of  rix 
btMrdi,  to  whom  ara  referred  the 
vwions  mattan  which  rriata  to  the 
omowH  of  tha  •mj^ro.     The  flnt 


all  offences  ci 


board  iianalt^nstooitrliome  depart- 
ment, having  the  superintendence  of 
]  it  being  their  du^  to 
report  upon  the  conduct  of  thoae  en. 
trusted  to  their  charge  ;  and  recom- 
mend some  for  promotioo,  others 
for  degradation.  The  second  ia  the 
finance  department,  having  the  whole 
of  the  public  revenue  and  expenditure 
subject  to  its  control.  The  third  ll 
the  board  of  rites,  aud  of  ceremonial  j 
to  them  are  entrusted  all  the  concerna 
relating  to  public  worship,  together 
with  the  arransements  respecting  titles 
of  honour,  and  matters  of  edquette, 
whieh  constitute  no  unimportant  part 
of  the  affairs  of  state  in  China.  To 
this  board  is,  also,  committed  the  do^ 
of  seeing  the  imperial  table  suitably 
supplied.  The  fourth  is  the  board  of 
arms,  and  resembles  our  horse  guards ; 
having  the  charge  of  die  troops,  fbrt- 
resees,  and  arsenals  of  the  kmgdom. 
The  fifth  Is  tbs  board  of  criminal  jus- 
tice i  their  jurisdiction  extending  to 
'  noes  committed  within  the  kmgT 
And  the  sixth  is,  the  board  of 
works  t  whose  duty  it  is  to  maintwn 
and  keep  in  repair,  all  the  public  struc- 
tures of  the  empire,  including  canals, 
bridges,  palaces,  together  with  the 
boats,  and  other  shipping  employed  10 
the  imperial  service. 

In  siddition  to  these  boards,  there  is 
A  class  of  persons,  denominated  cen- 
sors,  whose  duty  it  is  to  reprove  every 
thing  which  they  see  amiss,  either  in 
the  emperor  or  his  advisers.  They 
consist  of  mandarins  of  the  very  high- 
est cvder  i  and  are  sud,  in  Chinese 
phraseology,  to  stand  between  heaven 
and  the  prince,  between  the  prince  and 
the  mandarins,  between  the  mandarins 
and  the  people.  There  are  examples  on 
record,  of  the  honesty  and  the  integri^ 
with  which,  on  some  critical  occasions, 
they  have  discharged  their  arduous 
trust ;  freely  expostulating  with  the 
sovereign  upon  the  errors  of  his  con- 
duct, and  laying  before  him,  with  plain- 
ness and  fi^lity,  his  duty,  as  the  n,ther 
of  his  people.  They  have  access,  ex 
officio,  to  all  the  boards ;  and  thevare 
empowered  to  visit  the  provinces,  either 
in  person,  or  by  deputy.  Any  delin- 
quencies which  they  denounce,  rarely 
escape  severest  animadversion. 


A  despotism  thus  modified,  by  the 
action  of  bodies  of  learned  officials,  u- 
pointed  to  give  the  best  advice  to  the 


m  ci 

ment  vhich  come  before  laxa,  cumot 
be  the  capridotu  and  the  arbitrarr 
tyrann;  wluch  manj  have  ■nppoaed. 
On  the  contrary,  the«e  boardi  give  to 
it  much  of  the  character  of  regular 
government.  The  emperor  ie  efFec- 
tnally  controlled,  in  all  mattere  relating 
to  the  ancient  usages  of  the  empire, 
b;  a  power  of  influence  and  opinion 
which  cannot  well  be  resisted ;  and 
which  the  people,  also,  have  learned  to 
feel  as  a  great  constitutional  break- 
water, which  for  ever  forbids  the  ap- 
proach of  innoTAtion.  The  con»e< 
guences  have  been,  for  centuries  upon 
centuries,  (with  inconsiderable  excep- 
tion,) a  parental  monarch  j,  and  a  tran- 
qiul  and  contented  people. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  will 
be  maiufest,  that  no  gorenunent  in  the 
world  possesses  such  a  power  of  ■"■^'■"g 
a  simultaneous  impression  upon  the 
people  at  large ;  and  of  unitmg  them 
as  one  man  m  favour  of  anv  project 
upon  which  it  may  have  resolv'eo.  The 
whole  body  of  its  lettered  men  are  at 
its  command ;  and  their  duty,  their  io- 
tereste,  and  their  prejudices  conspire, 
to  render  them  active  in  promoting  the 
most  impLcit  obedience  to  all^the  ordi- 
nances of  the  empire. 

Respecting  the  military  concerns  of 
China,  we  hare  not  an;  data  upon 
which  we  can  implicitly  rely;  butfrom 
various  accounts  which  have  been 
given)  its  foot  soldiers  would  seem  to 
vary  from  a  million  to  seven  or  eight 
hundred  thousand,  and  its  cavalry  from 
about  the  latter  numlier,  to  five  hun- 
dred thousand.  Respecting  the  cha- 
racter of  its  troops,  we  have  no  means 
of  forming  an  acc.urate  judgment ;  as 
they  have  never  yet  been  brought  into 
colJiMon  with  the  disciplined  battalions 
of  modem  Europe.  It  is  suspected, 
that,  from  a  long  disuse  of  war,  they 


guished  ;  and  that  they  are  &r  behind 
Uie  European  nations  in  the  great  im- 
pTDvemeDts  for  accomplishing,  upon  a 
Urge  scale,  the  destruction  of  their 
fellow-men.  This,  we  have  very  little 
doubt,  is  the  prompting  impulse  to  the 
valorous  enterprise  of  our  goodly 
ministers  ;  who  think,  no  matter  what 
any  other  authority  says  to  the  con- 
trary, that  the  battle  is  to  the  strong, 
and  the  race  is  to  the  swift — who 
knew  how  to  sing  small  enough,  when 
Russia,   or  when    France,  was  con- 
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cemed ;  and  wlun  they  nads  <nr 
merchantmen  suffer  nnda  thHT  irU. 
trary  measures,  in  the  Blusk  Sea,  w 
on  the  coast  of  Mexico;  botwhofiDiy 
that  they  will  be  invincible  sod  onmi. 
potent  agunst  the  peace-loving  Clunni  t 
And  in  this  they  are  encoursetd,  widi 
all  his  m^fbt  and  main,  by  Mr.  Fuse 
the  Quaker  1  Do  these  men  iislieTe 
that  there  is  a  God  in  heaveni 

The  people  with  whom  the  redlcM- 
ness  of  our  Government  ia  nowpinf- 

7  us  into  bostihtie«t  were  posKMed 
all  the  great  inventjoos  iipoa  wbiA 
Europeans  priie  themselvesi  long  b^ 
fore  they  were  Imown  in  Europe.  Ilw 
art  of  printing,  gunpowdo,  the  IM 
of  the  compass,  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  were  known  to  them,  lod  is 
familiar  use,  when  we  were  yet  invoM 
in  error  or  in  ignorance  re^ectog 
matters  of  such  immuue  impMtsDH, 
and  wbic^  have  since  ezerdsed  so  nn^ 
influence  over  human  aSisirs. 

In  th£  manufacture  of  silkt,  thej 
have  been,  from  the  earlicBt  tuneSi  cde- 
brated— and  some  of  their  tisnue,  >t 
the  present  day,  still  bear  the  highat 
price  in  the  European  market  b  llw 
manufacture  of  porcelain,  they  hst 
never  been  equalled  i  and  the  pen- 
liar  brilliancy  and  durability  «  tlw 
colours  which  they  impress  upon  tb« 
ware,  as  well  as  the  bsrduesa  snd  W 
fineness  of  the  ware  itself,  roidvi  » 
an  article  greatly  admired  even  in  ttoM 
places  where  it  is  most  snecesrfnl'f 
rivalled.  Cottoniscultivatedtosgrrt 
extent  i  and  they  prodoce  from  it  IM 
nankeen,  the  nee  of  which,  far  pnrpMM 
of  summer  drees,  was  once  so  g^ot** 
amongst  ourselves.  Butitisnponthtf 
agriculture  that  they  chirtly  I*^^ 
themselves.  Some  of'^the  mostveoe- 
rated  names  amongst  their  emf^wfc 
acquired  their  honours  by  the  inj* 
tions  which  led  to  theconstruclion  oft" 
implements  of  husbandry  whicn  srs 
itiUinnse,  and  by  which  they  c«tj« 
all  the  important  fowxeses  of  cultiifr 
tion.  The  entire  extent  of  cnW'*'"' 
land,  is  stated,  by  Amiot,  to  be,  '«T 
nearly,  five  hundred  and  ninety-"* 
millions  of  English  acres.  Tta  ^ 
treme  density  of  the  population  ""^ 
it  important  to  appropriate  the  B***? 
possible  proportion  of  the  swl  to  tW 
rearingof  products  for  the  foodofn*"' 
so  that  dtuna  has  long  ceased  to  besjP*^ 
turtle  country.  The  hog  and  the  do* 
constitute  almost  the  on^anini*!"'" 
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the  flesh  of  which  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people  ar«  bmiliir — i(  indeed, 
that  DO  not  too  itrong  a  word  to  ez- 
press  the  stinted  measure  in  which  they 
are  permitted  to  ei^jo;  even  such  humble 
lozuries. 

Rice  is  the  itaple  commodity  upon 
which  the  crowded  population  of  this 
«ztetuiTe  oountrj  depend  for  their  sub- 
dstence.  It  may  be  described,  id  fact, 
as  the  potato  of  China ;  and  the  verf 
same  deplorable  consequences  wbioh 
follow  a  flulnre  of  the  potato  crop 
hare,  are  there  felt  when  the  rice  crop 
■ufTen  under  a  blirht,  or  has  been  de- 
atrojred  bj  an  inundation.  The  amaz- 
ing  resources  of  the  country  in  inland 
communication,  bj  means  of  canals 
and  rivers,  render  the  transit  of  com- 
modities, from  one  part  to  another,  ez< 
tremely  easy,  and  thus  reciprocates  the 
interchange  of  manufactured  for  agri- 
cultural produce,  to  a  degree  that  dif- 
fuses over  the  whole  of  the  empire, 
acDording  to  its  wants,  all  its  acquired 
and  natural  advantwes. 

The  mining  wealth  of  China  has  been 
as  yet  but  fittle  explored  ;  at  least, 
Europeans  are  very  little  acquainted 
wiU)  it.  But  it  is  certun  that  it  is 
T«ry  great,  and  consists  of  iron,  copper, 
tin.  mercury,  gold,  silver,  zinc,  coal ; 
and  the  more  precious  metab  are  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  an  abundance,  wbioh, 
if  suffered  to  flow  out  upon  general 
commerce,  would  very  soou  tower 
their  value  in  the  market  of  the  world. 

That  trading  fitdUtie*  exist  to  an  ex- 
tent that  has  hitherto  been  little  thought 
of>a]ong  the  whole  extent  of  its  eastern 
and  southern  coast,  and  by  means  of 
the  mighty  "rivers  whioli,  in  those  lati- 
tudes, find  their  entrance  to  the  ocean, 
ia  the  opinion  of  every  competent  judge 
who  has  turned  hia  attention  to  the 
subject ;  but  the  wisest  men  have 
always  been  most  strongly  impressed 
with  the  absolute  necessity  ol  mvn- 
taining  a  good  understanding  with  the 
imperial  government ;  and  rather  seek- 
ing for  such  extension  of  trade  as  might 
be  compatible  with  its  good  pleasure, 
and  its  growing  sense  of  its  own  and 
its  people's  interest ;  than  uming, 
soddenly,  at  advantages,  which  must, 
at  best,  be  precarious,  and  which  could 
only  be  attained  by  alarming  the  pre- 
judice, and  revolutionizing  the  policy  of 
the  empire. 

But,  if  ever  there  was  a  period  when 
an  exteeme  of  caution   uoDld  have 


marked  our  conduct,  it  was  when  the 
free-trade  system  had  begun  to  operate, 
and  the  Chinese  seas  to  be  crowded 
with  eager  utd  enterprising  mercantile 


morally  certain  tbati  Unless  i 
trolling  jK>wer  were  established  some- 
where, smiilar  to  that  ezeriHsed  by  the 
East  India  Company  when  they 
eifjoyed  a  monopoly,  oflences  must 
come,  by  which  trade  would  be  in> 
terrupted,  and  a  profitable  commerce 
interchanged  for  angry  and  rindictive 
recrimination.  And  yet,  that  was  the 
very  time  when  no  precaution  wbaterer 
was  taken  by  our  government,  to  avert 
those  untoward  events  by  which 
hostile  collisions  might  be  caused ;  and 
during  which,  we  seemed  rather  to 
court  those  provocations  which  might 
lead  to  deeds  of  violence,  than  cultivate 
that  cautious  and  moderate  policy  which 
would  be  the  best  securi^  against  war. 
There  is  one  thing  for  which  the 
Emperor  of  China  has  not  got  the 

credit  which  we  believe  ho  i 

and  that  is,  his  unceritv  in  i' 
exclude  opium  from  fus 
hecauseof  its  depraving  and  contami- 
niting  effects  upon  his  people.  It  is 
true,  the  sycee  (or  native)  silver  had 
begun  to  bo  veir  largely  exported  for 
the  deleterious  (&ug,  which  was  felt,  at 
length,  to  ba  the  bane  ef  China ;  and, 
doubtless,  that  fact  was  not  without  its 
influence  upon  a  government  which 
has  not  as  yet  arrived  at  a  just  notion 
of  national  wealth  ;  bat  which  still 
retains  the  errors  upon  that  sutfject 
under  which  we  ourselves  laboured, 
before  the  delusions  of  the  mercantile 
system  were  dissipated  by  the  great 
author  of  "  The  wealth  of  nations." 
But,  nevertheless,  there  is  abundant 

Eroof,  to  our  minds,  that  that  constituted 
ut  a  small  portion  of  the  movmg  im- 
pulse which  actuated  the  imperial 
iniud>  when  the  final  and  irrevocable 
determination  was  taken  to  pat  down 
the  trade  in  opium  at  all  haaards  ;  and 
it  is  our  assured  conviction,  that,  in 
coming  to  such  a  resolution,  the  Em- 
peror was  actuated,  paramountly  and 
predominantiy,  by  moral  considerationf. 
No  cabinet  is  qualified  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  the  Chinese  government, 
who  trade,  habitually  ana  systematic 
oallv,  upon  the  health  and  tbe  morals 
of  their  own  people ;  who  calculate  the 
tax  upon  gin  and  whi^ey  with  the 
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aingk  r'ww  to  the  inoreMe  of  th« 
Mremn;  Mid  m^jtwt  iti  with  dUbolickl 
nioaty.  to  the  ^recUe  itwidard  at  which 
ft  nftsimum  will  be  cooBumed.  Let  no 
•Dch  pftganisad  christians  prwome  to 
judge  wtbn  of  the  Mts  or  the  motiveis 
of  Uiofte  who  ma^  be  oilled,  compuft- 
tivelji  the  chriitun  pagui*  of  Cbinm. 
The  gorernmeiit  tMre  bftre  ft  reftl 
■otkitode  for  iIm  morftl  and  phjiical 
wdl-bm^  of  the  people.  Thefoannot 
behold  with  indUte-moe  the  wasting 
■od  polluting  inflnenoe  of  ft  dritf  b; 
which  bondreds  of  tbouMad*  have  been 
■Ireftdt  reduoed  to  a  condition  worse 
than  that  of  drivelliiig  idiots  i  and  if 
the;  ha*e  not  made  an  earlier  or  a 
more  resolute  effort,  to  arrest  the  evil 
before  it  arrived  at  itsin^teiit  height. 


Iftto^, 


onlT  I 


itMlf  Alt   i 


1  aot,u 
its  entire 


That  Cluna,  as  well  at  Eofflandi  has 
T  Dolitiaal  economists,  b;  whom  ( 
it  oonsidered  merelj  as  monej'i 


wortk, 


J,  and  who  hare  a  moat  torereign 
ooBtempt  fn  all  moral  conuderatioos. 
is,  indeed,  moat  boe;  andthememoriaf 
of  Hew  Naatse  ii  as  heartleas  and 
diftbolioa]  *  dooument.  aa  oould  be  con- 
cocted b;  anj  of  the  contributers  to 
the  Westnunater  Beriew.  But  the 
true  mind  of  tbe  Rovemmeot  may 
better  be  diaoovered  in  that  of  the 
able  and  honest  cooMnllor  hj  whom  he 
was   sneoeaded,    and   whose    opinion 


Nor  is  it  sararisiog  that  this  erientd 
stftteemap  should  agrees  the  ocnnetiw 
that  'tbs  EiwUsb  have  views  beTond 
those  of  vu^ar  mercantile  gain,  ia 
persisting,  with  such  deepanta  sad 
profligate  tenacity,  to  force  thia  dng 
upon  the  Chinese  jMoide;  and  that, 
"m  thus  introdnoing  it  into  Ae 
conntry,  their  purpose  has  been  I* 
vaalu»and  et^twU  tht  egKiral  imtfiit.' 
He  therefore  adviaas  the  adoptiMi  ef 
vigorous  measuree,  b;  wluch  the  evil 
maj  be  prmnptly  rei 
in  oom^uenoa  of  t£ 
oontnhaudista,  and  Captain  EIHeb 
found  themselves  suddenlv  in  ao  mnA 
^tagtic,  and  that  the  Chinese  goren- 
mant  would  be  trifled  with  no  mot*. 

But  thn  are  ft  feeble  people,  and  wt 
shall  soon  be  able  to  terriff  tbem  into 
terms  with  bs.  Thus  it  is  that  o«r 
mercantile  politidaBs  reeswi.  Tbq 
latigb  at  the  sentinMsitaliam  ef  aay 
•oUoitnde  respecting  the  health  or  the 
morals  of  the  CluiMse ;  and  amile  M 


colcolated  to  pat  manj  amongst  as  to 

■■  To  ion  up  the  matter,  the  wids- 
■preadiag  and  baneful  influeDce  of  opium, 
wb«n  rsgardcd  limplr,  ss  injarioui  to  pro- 
p«Tt7,  isoriDferiorlmpoitance;  butwben 
ngard«d  as  bnrtfnl  to  tb«  people,  it 
demands moataniimiscoaiUentioB:  n» 
m  IKS  rcoFLB  tJis  Taa  vrav  rotniD*- 
TtOHevTBBnDni.  Propertr,  It  ■*  bm. 
Is  that  on  wbldi  the  labsisteDee  of  the 
MoH* dspsftds )  7«tadi6dsB«ref)tBS^ 
be  sBppliM,  and  b«  inpovwrishad  people 
inpttvod}  Ntoaas,  tlisiqoadrtipmHr 
^Mf  arii/Ieial  awsM  to  mm  a  resftfa 


the  peacofid  relations  which  h»To  toh- 
sisted  between  ns  and  tbem  for  aontfOf 
generations,  when  anj  thiit^  maj  be 
guoedbjbreddiwtliepeftoe.  VirioM 
of  conquest,  wbiu  outvie  tbo  adiie**- 
ments  of  Ghon^  Khan,  alreMdy  btigfa 
to  haunt  their  imaginations. 

But  the  end  is  not  jet.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  how  for  our  grooms  of 
quarrel  will  be  r^arded  as  liigllimalft 
by  tiw  other  powers  of  Europo ;  anil 
how  far  AraaruawiUbeanaoqinaaeing 
par^  to  measm^Sf  bj  which  ita  rd*- 
tions  of  profitable  amity  with  tW 
Chinese  must  be  ao  injiiiiiiiwlj  £a- 
tnrbed.  It  remains,  also,  to  ho  aaM, 
how  for  the  Chinese  thammlreaare  the 
ooq^mptible  pdtroona  tlMj  are  r»- 
pntod  to  boi  and  how  for  thn  ntj 
not,  in  a  good  canae,  be  aided  hj  the 
acoidents  of  war,  in  rapelliog  tba 
pollution  of  the  opfnm  dealer*  fram 
their  shores,  and  vakbeattngtho  haaam 
tuA  maintmning  the  intagrity  of  thair 
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AatlMpaairlMHui  or  u  Aiutnnt  to  Ubrnt* 

■ud  paiVy  ChriiiluiKr  rrom  rofttj,  Pollti- 

.    Mrkallty,  toA  PriMtrnl*.    Bj  John  Roftn. 

London:  aiDiikIm  Uwilull  k  Co. 
Tku  volume  u  th«  first  of  three  in- 
tended br  tb&x  author  to  purifj  ChrU- 
tianit;  from  it«  present  corruptioiu- 
It  gravely  p&r&lleliiea  Popery,  the 
Church  of  Englandi  and  WesleTon 
Methodisn.  It  nay  be  briefly,  but 
truly  characterized  as  telf'Sufflcient 
Sectariuism,  clothing  bad  theology  in 
barbaroui  Ensliab. 
.  Of  the  auttior,  we  know  nothing. 
From  some  passages  in  his  work,  he 

Spears  to  be  a  man  under  the  influence 
personal  religion.  That  such  a 
niua  could  produce  such  a  work,  hai 
forcibly  reminded  us  of  the  Psalmist'i 
words,  "  Lordt  what  is  man  7" 

Val»,  tot  Jutt  oppllntlop  of  th*  Wrlttnp  ni 
tt«  Oiiiillu  Faihsndadnf  ita>  AntF-NloD* 


\m 


Joknl 


Th>  writers  of  the  Tracts  for  the 
Timee  have  called  forth  a  spirit  of  in- 
quiry which  cannot  leave  the  Church 
M  Christ  as  it  has  found  it.  Much 
M  we  deplore  the  admixture  of  pemi- 
Mom  error  which  is  in  those  tracts, 
and  what  we  cannot  but  characterite 
at  diluted  statements  of  tome  of  the 
best  {ffivileges  of  the  belieTcr  in  Christ, 
we  cannot  but  rejoice  tiiat  they  have 

S'ren  a  turn  to  the  public  mind  i^u 
e  important  topic*  of  saorsineatal 
grace,  church  ordmanoee,  government, 
and  discipline,  which  is  calling  forth 
an  eiercue  of  mental  energy  upon 
them,  which,  under  the  Divine  blesa- 
ing,  must  result  in  great  good. 

The  volume  beforens  is  an  example 
of  this.  We  have  read  it  with  uu- 
mingled  pleasure,  and  we  hope  profit. 
It*  title  nilly  eiplainsite object.  The 
able  attthor  is  neither  the  pon^cyrist, 
nor  the  captious  critic  of  the  venerable 
writers  of  Christian  antiquity.  If  he 
exhibits  their  virtues,  he  does  so  with 
the  sober  moderation  of  a  candid  friend; 
if  he  exposes  their  errors,  it  is  with  the 
filial  ree^t  of  one  who  passes  a  cen- 
mre  which  truth  oompela  lum  to  do 
with  justice,  while  affection  ibrbidt 
him  to  do  it  without  pain. 

He  gives  the  Bible  its  supreme  au- 
thority as  the  sole  standard  of  our 
Uth,  while  ha  claims  for  the  church 
her  law&l  proYigative  as  "  a  mtnm 
And  keeper  of  holy  writ." 


WerMret  that  in  hi*  euminatloa 
of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  he  has 
omitted  the  consideration  of  the  Shep- 
herd of  Hermss,  the  Epistle  of  Bama. 
Ms,  and  some  other  primitive  writings 
on  the  ground  of  their  not  beii^  the 
genuine  production  of  the  writers  to 
whom  they  are  ascribed.  As  works, 
which  obtained  very  general  approval 
and  circulation,  the;  appear  to  us  to  . 
have  deterred  a  place  in  his  inquiry  at 
illustrative  of  the  state  of  opinion  in 
the  early  church.  Their  omission  \t, 
however,  a  proof  of  the  author's  can- 
dour, for  a  reference  to  them  would 
have  very  much  confirmed  his  view  of 
the  moderate  authority  which  can  fairly 
be   claimed  for   the    early   Christian 

We  heartily  recommend  the  volume 
to  the  perusal,  we  may  add  the  atten- 
tive study  of  our  readers. 

Th*  AltfiKritstlTB  TncUac  af  lb*  Ck»ch, 
■■WWD  to  b«  Id  ConrormltT  with  •erlptar*, 
AbiiIoit,  iDd  tb<  MnnI  ConiUtutloB  olHu. 
Id  e\tit  S«ni>iiui  prnrhRl  kcfnn  Uw  nDlrrr. 
litr  "I  Oifard  In  the  ^nr  lus,  it  Ik*  lecture 
ftiuBJsd  hT  thr  ItW  Krr.  JnhD  BumpCDii.  Bt 
H.  A.  WoodfrnW,  B.D.  Uxrord  :  J.  H.  rukir. 

This  is  another  treatise  whose  subject 
originated  in  the  Tracts  for  the  Times. 
It  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  man, 
whose  views  are  in  general  accordance 
with  them.  The  author  assume*  that, 
because  the  Bible  was  originally  ad- 
dressed to  persousalreadyinstmciedin 
the  taith,  it  was  intended  as  an  instru- 
ment to  teach  by,  and  not  a  volume 
{him  which  the  entirely  uninstructed 
could  safely  learn  the  mind  and  will  of 
God.  While  we  acknowledge  the 
value  and  exoellenoe  of  many  of  hi* 
statements,  we  have  seen  no  reason 
from  the  perusal  of  the  anthoE't  work 
to  alter  our  conviction,  that  the  simple 
word  of  God  in  the  hands  of  the  illi- 
terate peasant  is  able  to  miJce  wise  unto 
salvation,  through  faith  that  is  in 
Christ  Jetus.  The  theotog^oal  stu- 
dent who  has  learned  to  thinJc  for  him- 
self may,  however,  derive  much  ad- 
vantage mm  a  csreftd  study  of  this  vo- 


W.  H.  EtmUf    LuBtm  i  HtnUnn,  U 

Tms,  without  having  any  right  to  IM 
described  as  a  very  well-writtan  or 
pleatant  book,  is  a  oonvttieat,  and, 
with  reference  to  itapvpoiMt  a  Meful 
MW.  It  is  ooonniMit,  a|  flma  It  may 
be  formed,  at  but  mull  expoise  of 


time  and  inanej,  a  Bufficientljr  good  no- 
tion of  the  contentt  of  the  French  Cir- 
cuUtii^  Librarj.  We  here  have  a 
•election  of  atoriea,  if  not  from  the  beat, 


biographical  iiodces.  There  ia  an  at- 
tempt not  verj  aucceufiil  to  connect 
these  writers  together,  la  if,  because 
the;  are  contemporaries,  they  neces- 
sanlj  belong  to  the  same  class,  pos- 
sessing ^eir  giAs  in  common,  and  de- 
riving their  inspbatian  from  the  three 
i».j»  of  Ju];.  The  three  days  of  Jul; 
had  nothing  to  sa;  to  the  growth  or 
development  of  an;  one  of  the  writ^^ 
tram  whom  extracts  are  here  given. 
The  Guillotines  of  the  first  French 
Revolution  did  not,  we  believci  inter- 
fere with  the  sale  of  one  profligate 
French  novel,  nor  has  the  last  re- 
tarded or  created  one  of  the  kind. 
What  the  writers  unce  1S30,  have  in 
common,  is  the  l«d  taste  which  makes 
them  imitators  for  their  dailv  bread,  of 
the  anglo-German  horrors  of  Mrs.  lUd- 
cliffeand  Maturin,the  last  writersof  an; 
genius  among  us,  that  were  misled  into 
the  spectre-and-grave-j'ard  style  of 
Romance. 

The  English  Critics  of  a  few  years 
ago  described  the  revolntiou  of  1830, 
as  produced  b;  the  liceDtioos  novels 
and  dramas  of  the  da;,  and  now  we 
find  the  revolution  in  its  turn  blamed 
or  praised  for  producing  the  novels. 

We  do  not  think  an;  of  the  stories 
have  as  much  merit,  as  the  worst  of 
the  tales  which  ever;  month  appear  in 
this  Magazine,  and  which  we  should  ne- 
cessaril;  di^Iace,  were  we  to  make 
room  for  extracts  from  this  book. 
In  the  poetical  translations,  Mr.  Re;- 
nolds  is  now  and  then  not  unsuccess- 
fal — l>etter,  however,  in  the  serious 
than  in  the  plaj^.  La  Martine  is 
prett;  well  translated,  Beranger,  in- 
differently. 

EsdU-t  Elaanti  ot  Flua  OoomMrr,  with 
EipluitoTT  ApHniUi,  Ac.  Bt  W.  D.  Cob. 
imt.  A.B. 
atoBPtrlnl  PrDVodtlans  Damonitntfl.  or  a 
,  SnpplfmaBt  loEucUil.  BrlHf  «  Xcv,  &<.  bj 
tlia  Hiaa.  Lundoa:  WhlLuIar  K  6>.  ISIO. 
Wbile  fashions  change  and  literar; 
tastes  vary  round  the  compass,  the 
first  principles  of  raathematica  stand 
unmoved — we  might  almost  say  un- 
molested, and  modem  classes  persevere 
in  studying  the  elemental  treatise  of 
the  ancient  Greek. 

Connderbg  the  growing  Importanoe 


Volictt.  tUtf 

of  that  Btndy,  and  the  immntilHUlj  of 
its  character,  we  have  often  fek  nr. 
prised  that  so  little  should  have  bea 
done  to  give  it  popularity  and  ad  iU 
extensive  ditFdsioD. 

Mr.  Cooler  seems  to  have  tbongbl 
with  lu ;  and  he  has  produced  so  edi- 
tion of  Euclid's  Elements,  which,  be 
brevity,  clearness,  and  discemiDgstUa. 
tion  to  the  wants  of  leamen,  ctmul 
be  ea^T  surpassed.  When  we  tU 
that  it  IS  remarkable  for  its  tjpogn- 
phical  neatness,  that  its  form  u  con- 
venient and  price  moderate,  ws  M 
justified  in  predicting  for  it  sn  eito- 
sive  circulation. 

It  resembles  Dr.  Elrington'i  aei 
lent  edition  of  the  Elements,  in  n- 
jecting  Euclid's  sjllogistic  method, 
and  in  adopting  conciser  laogiugc; 
but  it  adheres  to  the  Greek  engotl 
in  abstaining  from  the  introdsctini  sf 
corollaries  not  absolutel;  nsMKir;  t* 
the  series  of  deductions.  All  ik 
corollaries  of  Elrington's  EacUd  a* 
to  be  found,  however,  in  the  Kfieab 
to  Mr.  Cooley's  edition,  which  nads- 
graduates  will  do  w^  to  consult,  M 
well  aa  the  Key,  which  coataini  t 
collection  of  deduced  propositii»i  est 
culated  to  make  the  leanur  &iuEir 
with  thecidefjiropertiesofgeoDMtiicsl 

Tb*  PaUili  Hgthar—bT  B.  KaUr,  Eh-  OMt, 
ItW. 

We  wish  that  onr  space  perroitled  « 
to  give  extracta  from  this  drsms,Ma 
analysis  of  the  story.  This  is  iltogetlff 
out  of  our  power ;  nor,  indeed,  do « 
think  it  quite  fair  to  an  author,  axM 
part  of  whose  task  must  be  ths  eiole- 
ment  of  curiosity,  to  betray  hit  stlC^ 
secrets.  The  verse,  though  gemow 
vigorous,  sometimes  wants  esse  w 
hwmony.  Snatches  of  song  arc  iutn- 
duced  with  good  effect  betweai  il* 
acts,  in  a  form  not  unUke  the  lae™ 
chorus.  In  Mr.  Kelly's  wmk,  thfl 
do  not  interrupt  the  action,  but  in  i» 
general  so  contrived,  both  wilhro^ 
to  the  persons  by  whom  the;  are  >oVi 
and  the  subject  to  which  the;  relitt. 
as  to  carry  on  the  plot,  and  sffijrfil 

Sreludes  to  the  after  scenes.  Wesi^ 
iTovirahly  of  the  author's  hUM 
success,  if  he  make  the  drains  hii  ««■ 
ouB  study.  W«  should  be  gUd  to  ><■ 
the  Pohsh  Mother  produced  oe  tH 
stage,  with  proper  scenic  «^Wu* 
ments,  which  it  would  reqairt;  " 
would,  we  have  Uttle  doubt,  pro"" 
attractive  and  tntereating  pW- 
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The  session  progresses  as  it  had 
began,  with  cautious  sparring  on  the 
part  of  ministers,  together  with  a, 
desperate  teiiacitj  of  office,  and  some- 
what more  of  stern  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  opposition,  to  put  the 
incapables  to  their  last  shift,  liy  press- 
in?  discussions  which  must  cause  them 
gnevous  inconvenience,  and  causing 
eiposures  by  which  they  must  he 
greatly  disconcerted.  But  trouble 
and  confuMon  is  the  element  in  which 
such  a  ministry  can  best  live.  In 
ordinary  times,  twenty  occurrences 
and  accidents  which  the  present  mi- 
nistry have  survived,  would  have 
caused  the  overthrow  of  any  other  ad- 
ministration. No  other  ministry  dared 
encounter  the  disgraces  of  the  British 
legion  in  Spiun.  The  nation  would 
have  been  up  as  one  man  to  drive 
them,  with  ignominy,  from  office.  No 
other  ministry  could  have  hoped  to 
outlive  the  Canadian  rebellion,  which 
was  caused  by  their  incap.icity  alone. 
No  other  ministry  could  liaie  sur- 
vived the  Chartist  insurrection  in 
Wales.  No  other  ministry  could 
have  survived  the  exposures  of  the 
Norpanhy  mil-administration  in  Ire- 
land, No  other  ministry  would  have 
dared  to  adventure  upon  the  infidel 
education  project,  by  which  such  an 
insult  has  been  given  to  the  moral  and 
religious  feeling  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, and  such  an  outrageous  indignity 
perpetrated  against  the  church.  No 
other  ministry  could  have  had  the 
face  to  meet  the  parliament,  after 
having  so  crassly  misEaanaifcd  aflairs 
in  the  South  and  East  of  Europe,  as 
to  have  brought  the  country  to  the 
Vol.  XV. 


very  brink  of  war.  No  other  ministry 
could  have  had  the  brazen  confidence 
to  stand  up  and  defend  their  profli- 
gate negligence  and  gross  mispolicy, 
m  relation  to  our  intercourse  with 
the  Chinese  empire,  by  which  feel- 
ings of  amity,  and  arrangements 
guaranteeing  profitable  intercourse, 
which  had  subsisted  undisturbed  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years,  have 
been  rudely  violated ;  and  fierce  and 
bitter  hostuity  generated,  which  may 
yet  lead  to  consequences  by  which  our 
existence  as  a  nation  may  be  endan- 

And  let  us  look  our  new  condition 
steadily  in  the  face,  and  ask  ourselves, 
why  is  this  ?  To  us,  the  answer  is 
pl^n ;  it  arises  from  the  turbulent 
ascendancy  of  the  masses,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  responsible  worth 
and  ability  of  the  country,  which  has 
been  caused  by  the  reform  bill.  By 
that,  the  intellect  of  the  nation  has 
been  addled  and  confused,  so  that 
it  cannot  steadily  see  its  way  through 
the  difficulties  by  which  it  is  sur. 
roiuidcd.  The  quarrel  of  the  ascend- 
ant faction  is  still  so  keen  with  their 
betters,  who  have  been  for  a  season 
put   down,  that  every   effiirt   on   the 

Eart  of  the  latter  to  maintain  the 
onour  and  the  interest  of  Old  Eng- 
land, by  which  the  profligate  men  in 
power  might  be  inconvenienced,  is 
regarded  with  suspicion,  if  not  posi- 
tively resented  as  a  rebellious  manifes- 
tation of  Tory  predilections.  By  the 
concessions  which  have  already  been 
made,  the  appetite  of  the  masses  has 
been  only  whetted  for  a  larger  indul- 
gence of  democratic  poirer.      They 
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■re  purblind  to  tUsUnt  and  future, 
thev  &re  Bharp-sighted  to  immediate 
and  preient  consequences.  Their 
eager  deaire  for  t,  large  perional  ahare 
in  the  fierce  political  contest  which  i) 
going  on  at  hornet  renders  tbem  alto- 
gether insenuble  to  those  political 
crimes,  or  errort,  or  mishapli  which 
have  characterieed  our  (brtign  negocl- 
ations)  *"d  our  ministers  now  have 
only  to  put  on  the  mask  of  the  dema- 
gogue, when  thej  wish  to  dlBguiae  the 
bungler,  or  to  plaj  the  trutor. 

But,  damaged  as  the  constituency 
of  the  empire  has  been,  b;  a  measure 
which  has  thus  thrown  the  whole 
country  into  confusion,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  of  late  years  old  Knelish 
good  sense  and  good  feeling  haTC  been 
rapidly  resuming  their  ancient  ascen- 
dancy in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  partialities 
of  the  court,  it  is  now  manifest  that 
the  vilest  administration  that  ever  in- 
sulted the  majesty  of  Engtnndi  would 
ere  this  hare  lieen  spiit  to  its  own 
place.  The  nation,  in  truth,  are 
heartily  tired  of  them.  Even  the 
most  strenuous  of  their  old  supporters 
have  been  repeatedly  put  to  shame, 
by  their  blunders  and  their  profligncy, 
and  compelled  tn  join  in  a  vote,  by 
nhich,  upon  particular  occiislons,  they 
have  been  subjected  to  parliamentary 
condemnation,  although  they  have  not 
as  yet  been  brouRbt  to  agree  in  one, 
by  which  a  general  want  of  confidence 
Would  be  declared.  But  in  that  re- 
spect, the  faction  in  the  house,  by 
which  the  ministrT  are  supported,  are 
at  issue  with  iheir  own  conftituents. 
as  well  ns  with  the  great  Conservative 
party,  by  whom  the  ministry  are  op- 
posed. Otherwise,  why  not  appeal  t« 
the  people  ?  If  there  was  the  slightest 
chance  of  strengthening  their  hands 
by  such  an  appeal,  do  our  readers 
suppose  that  it  would  not  be  made? 
Ha,  truly.  Ministers  and  their  ad- 
herents are  well  convinced  that  the 
country  is  against  them  ;  that  if  such 
an  appeal  were  made,  the  verdict 
would  be  one  by  which  their  nrofligacy 
and  their  incapacity  would  be  de- 
clared ;  and  that  they  coidd  not  stand 
a  single  hour  against  the  aroused  in- 
dignation of  the  country,  if  such  an 
opportunity  of  testing  their  public  es- 
timation were  afforded.  They,  there- 
fbre,  like  other  reptiles,  continue  to 
drag  on  a  crawling  existence  as  they 


may,  depending  upon  the  chapter  of 
accidents  by  which  tutherto  they  han 
been  marvellously  favoured,  and  oiifig 
or  abusing  the  prodigious  eitent  of 
patronage  placed  in  their  bands,  in 
order  to  buy  off  or  tfl  mitigate  the 
hostility  and  the  antipathy  of  which 
they  are  conscious  —  determined  W 
live  as  long  aa  the  confidence  ef  in 
abused  sovereign  affords  them  a  refuge 
from  the  scorn  of  an  indignant  people; 
and  well  knowing  that  ejection  fton 
power  at  the  present,  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  utter  political  annihilation. 

While  ministers  contend,  like  des- 
perate men,  for  an  existence  which  a 
In  jeopardy  every  hour,  the  opposition, 
although  strenuous  and  able,  are  fw 
from  pushing  matters  agunst  Ibem 
with  the  vigour  by  which  it  is  desir- 
able they  should  be  assailed.  In  truth, 
there  can  be  no  security  for  Engliii4 
no  protection  either  for  Its  ioterati 
or  its  honour,  until  such  men  rttx 
(o  preside  in  its  councils.  And  u  it 
was  the  wicked  policy  of  the  firrt 
refonned  ministry  so  to  agitalB  the 
country  at  home  that  Conservatitt 
councils  would  not  be  listened  to ;  it 
has  been  M*iV  wicked  policy  so  to 
embroil  us  in  our  relations  abntl 
and  so  to  embarrasa  us  in  our  financial 
resources,  that  the  most  intrepid 
Conservative  statesman  most  see,  tn»' 
the  8er\-!C8  of  his  country,  in  a  re- 
sponsible capacity,  is  now  a  service  of 
most  imminent  doi^^r,  and  one  whidi 
should  be  undertaken  by  no  one  of  a 
right  mind,  unless  he  felt  preptrtd 
for  a  degree  of  devotion  and  sdf- 
sncrifice  to  the  public  good,  not  to  lie 
exceeded  even  by  the  selfishness  sad 
the  recklessness,  which  are  the  prami- 
nent  characteristics  of  her  majesty'" 
present  advisers. 

England,  with  nn  increasing  eipn- 
diture,  and  a  diminishing  revetiae; 
threatened  with  war  in  Ameria; 
threatening  war  in  China  i  her  Eiit 
Indian  possessions  in  a  state  of  peril- 
ous insecurity,  menaced  by  Rusmmi 
power,  and  undermined  by  RosstM 
mtrigue ;  what  Conservative  statfs- 
man  could  desire,  fVom  personal  mo- 
tives, to  make  himself  responrible  lor 
the  issue  of  councils  by  which  dangen 
and  difHculties  like  these  ore  to  be 
averted  ?  And  yet,  if  a  man  be  not 
found,  by  whom  the  perils  of  our  peti- 
tion may  be  boldly  confhxited,  alt  wiH 
be  losti     h   is  our  belief  that  Sir 
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Robert  PmI  is  tbftt  mtm.  He  hu 
Duniftated  qoaJities  b;  which  we  have 
been  latiafled  tbat  for  him  is  reserved 
the  proud  distinction  of  seouring  the 
honour,  and  restoring  the  fortunes  of 
bis  country.  But  in  order  to  that,  it 
is  first  necessary  that  that  oountry 
should  become  dul;  sensible  of  the 
demerits  of  those  b;  whom  it  has 
been  brought  into  danger ;  and  Sir 
Robert  has,  perhaps,  judged  wisely  in 
leaving  the  people  to  find  out  their 
own  mistake';  to  discover  for  them- 
selves bow  far  their  confidence  haa 
been  abused ;  to  feel  the  true  position 
in  which  the;  have  been  placed  by  the 
base  contrivances  of  the  present  rooi  g 
before  he  could,  upon  truly  Conier- 
vativo  principles,  undertake  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  administration. 

And,  already  lias  that  response  been 
giren.  Already  are  the  people  of 
England  loudly,  and  almost  unani- 
moudy  prepared  to  second  the  pre- 
mier expectant  in  any  efforts  which 
he  may  be  disposed  to  make,  to  ex- 
elnde  from  the  royal  presence  and 
confidence  the  present  iniquitous  junto 
by  whom  her  m^esty  has  so  long  been 
uosed  and  deluded.  We  repeat  it, 
the  country  is  ripe,  thoroughly  ripe, 
for  any  vigorous  and  determined 
efforts  wliioh  may  be  made  by  the 
oppoutlon  with  that  view.  And  the 
miaieters  know  it.  The;  know  the 
certain  fata  that  awaitd  them,  if  they 
should  be  Ibrced  to  appeal  to  the  pre- 
•ent  constituencies,  demooraticised  as 
tbey  have  been  by  the  reform  bill ) 
and  they  are  working  heaven  and 
earth  to  dam^e  them  still  iiiore,  in 
ardsr  that,  in  the  "  confusion  worse 
confounded,"  there  may  be  affurdEd, 
if  not  some  chance  of  recovering  lost 
authority,  at  least  tome  prospect  of 
Buuctaining  a  precarious  existence. 
Now  here  it  is  wherein  we  desiderate 
■ome  tittle  want  of  vigour  on  the  part 
of  the  Conservatives,  who  should 
assuredly  exhibit  the  same  degree  of 
alaerily  and  boldness  in  the  exposure 
of  these  profligate  and  pernicious 
schemes,  as  their  adversaries  diupUy 
In  (he  concoction  and  the  prosecution  of 
them.  But  all,  we  hnve  no  doubl,  will 
yet  l>e  done.  Even  without  any  strong 
nuuiifi'statlon  of  impatience  or  of  in- 
dignation on  the  part  of  the  opposi- 
tion, the  nation  at  large  is  becoming 
*Urmcd.  The  trading  and  mercantile 
iniereit  begin  to  fed    that   general 
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sense  of  inseouritr  which  is  the 
sure  Ifarerunner  of  difficulties  and 
dangers,  and  to  desire  a  change  of 
rulers,  by  which  the  pre-existing  sta- 
bility may  be  restored.  The  agri- 
cultural interest  are  fully  alive  to  the 
perils  which  beset  them,  if  the  corn 
laws  should  be  repealed— ji  measure 
fbr  which  ministers  in  their  fully  or 
recklessness  ore  fully  prepared,  if  by 
carrying  it  on  additional  quarter's 
salary  could  be  secured.  TAey,  there- 
fore, cannot  wish  them  well.  The 
friends  of  true  religion,  the  friends  of 
the  church,  indeed  it  may  be  said, 
the  orthodox  Christians  of  every  de- 
nomination, all  professors  of  Cliisti- 
onity,  except  Papists  and  Socinians, 
and  those  whose  sectarian  differences 
partake  more  of  a  politiool  than  a 
religious  character,  and  who  desire 
the  downfall  of  the  church  much  more 
than  they  love  the  spread  of  the  Gos- 
pel, are  unanimous  m  reprobating  the 
infidel  education  scheme,  by  which  our 
present  rulers  have  acquired  so  much 
infamous  notoriety,  and  ore  well  pre- 
pared to  second  any  efforts  by  which 
they  and  their  pestilent  project  may 
be  extinguished.  It  is  needless  to 
speak  of  the  gentry  and  the  educated 
classes,  as  from  them  the  wretched  in- 
oapables  never  rL^ceived  any  quarter. 
They  were  odious  from  the  banning, 
as  unprincipled  charlatans,  to  every 
man  who  hud  a  capacity  for  public 
affairs,  or  who  could  judge  aright 
respecting  the  fitness  of  those  who 
aspired  to  the  chief  places  in  adminis- 
tration. Where,  then,  are  the  friends 
and  supporters  of  the  present  ministry 
tQ  be  found  ?  They  are  to  he  found 
almost  alone,  amongst  the  disaffected, 
the  irreligious,  and  the  profligate  of 
every  dennmi nation,  who  cordially  lend 
tbem  their  assistance  to  continueastata 
of  things,  by  which  Pupory  has  been 
made  to  flourish  at  home  and  abroad, 
by  which  Socialism  has  been  encouriged 
to  raise  its  head,  and  to  diflusa  itself 
far  und  widely  in  England,  and  by 
which  ribandism,  in  return  for  its 
important  servictis,  has  been  indulged 
with  a  legal  impunity  in  Ireland. 
Such  are  the  allies  of  her  in^esty's 
present  ailvisera.  Such  are  tlio  body 
guards,  relying  upon  whose  assistance, 
they  tsice  the  field,  resolved  to  main* 
tdn  their  own  existence,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  lending  themselves  to  the  worst 
projects  of  their  profligate   suppott,    , 
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ere."  For  thia,  the  monarchy  is  to  be 
underminetl ;  for  thia,  the  church  ia  to 
be  subverted  ;  for  this,  the  ^ricultural 
interest  is  to  be  sacrificed ;  for  this, 
our  trade,  our  colonies,  our  commerce, 
oar  foreign  dupendenciea,  are  aJlto  be 
endangered  ;  for  this,  we  are  to  be 
involved  in  a  war  which  maj  arouse  the 
slumbering  jealouBj  of  our  continental 
rivala,  who  ma._v  now  have  an  oppor- 
tunitj  of  revenging  upon  revoiutionar  j 
England,  the  losses  and  the  discom- 
fiture which  they  incurred,  when  En- 
gland, in  the  ^ssession  of  her  right 
mind,  was  the  inspiring  soul  of  the 
coalition  of  Conservative  Europe. 

But  the  nation,  as  we  have  said,  ia 
beginning  to  be  fuUj  alive  to  ita  perils ; 
and  the  daj  cannot  be  distant,  when 
thia  incubus  administration  must  bo 
removed.  The  question  has  now  be- 
come only  a  question  of  time.  The 
"loAfn"  may  be  somewhat  distant ;  the 
event  itself  is  certain  ;  that  is,  an  cer- 
tain as  is  the  existence  of  England  as 
an  independent  nation,  when  the  peo- 
ple ahall  again  be  called  upon  to 
choose  representatives  in  p.trl lament. 
That,  we  are  fully  prepared  to  grant, 
is,  also,  a  question  of  time ;  and  we 
can  easily  conceive  the  conjunction  of 
circumstances  in  which  ministers  may 
anticipate  their  own,  by  precipitating 
the  destruction  of  the  country. 

Therefore  it  is  that  we  are  not  quite 
prepared  to  aeouit  the  opposition  al- 
together of  a  degree  of  forbearance 
which  should  be  blamed.  That  it  were 
right  to  suffer  the  people  to  awaken  of 
themselves,  to  a  sense  of  the  disgrace 
and  the  ruin  which  impends,  and  which 
assuredly  must  descend  upon  them,  if 
the  Whig-radical  cabinet  be  suffered 
much  longer  to  plity  their  fantastic 
tricks  before  them,  we  are  disposed  to 
believe.  But,  being  once  awakened 
to  them,  their  eyes  being  fully  opened 
to  the  manifold  delinquencies  of  their 
rulers,nothing  should  he  left  undone  by 
those  who  truly  have  the  good  of  their 
country  at  heart,  to  deepen  and  to 
strengthen  such  salutary  convicliiins ; — 
and  in  thia  respect,  we  are  not  at  all  cer- 
tmn  that  the  opposition  have  ttilly  done 
their  duty.  However,  they  are  mending 
their  hand ;  and  if  they  improve  but  a 
very  little  upon  the  course  resolved  on 


dnrii^  the  present  session,  the  next 
will  sec  an  end  of  our  perib,  as  ftr  a* 
a  termination  of  them  may  be  effected 
by  the  removal  fkim  power  of  their 
guilty  authors. 

The  Irish  municipal  corporation 
bill  is  now  before  the  lords  ;  and  the 
position  of  the  (^nservative  party  with 
respect  to  it,  has  been  the  result  of  a 
grave  miscalculation,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  which  is  very  much  to  be  deplored, 
Ourreaders  will  remember  that  shortly 
before  the  last  dissolution,  the  Doke 
of  Wellington  gave  what  has  been 
considered  apledge,  by  which  he  bound 
his  party,  that  if  a  tithe  bill  aud  a  poor 
law  bill  were  passed  by  the  comEDOns, 
he  and  his  friends  in  the  upper  house 
would  no  longer  throw  any  obstruction 
in  the  way  of  passing  a  bill  in  favour  of 
municipal  corporations.  He  confeased 
that  his  opinion  still  remained  in  fa- 
vour of  abolition,  rather  than  of  recon- 
struction ;  but  that,  so  deurable  did 
the  measures  alluded  to  seem,  be  would 
sink  the  opposition  to  the  one,  provi- 
ded the  government  consented  to  the 
passing  of  the  others. 

This  declaration,  it  is  to  be  noted, 
was  made  at  a  time  when  the  opposi- 
tion apprehended,  and  ministers  con- 
fidently anticipated  a  triumphant  ma- 
jority in  the  ensuing  parliament  ;  and 
is  only,  therefore,  to  be  fiiulted,  inas- 
much as  it  presumed  that  ministers 
would,  in  such  a  case,  he  disposed  to 
pay  any  respect  to  such  a  declaratifK]. 
If  Ihey  were  strengthened,  as  they  ex- 
pected to  be,  the^  would  have  had  a 
power  of  compelling  the  house  of  lords 
to  come  mto  any  measures  which  they 
might  propose.  The  threat  whi<^ 
effected  the  passing  of  the  reform  bill, 
might,  with  like  effect,  be  resorted  to 
again ;  and  municipal  corporations  be 
established,  without  either  of  those 
correcting  measures  by  which,  in  the 
Duke's  apprehension,  some  compensa- 
tion for  their  evils  might  be  uflbrded. 
It  was  therefore  a  declaration  by  which 
he  himself  and  his  parly  alone  were  to 
be  bound.  If  the  returns  to  the  new 
parliament  were  favourable  to  the  Con. 
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the  engagement  which 
volunteered  on  th«r  behalf. 
If  the  returns  were  favourable  to  the 
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ministers,  there  wu  no  reaaon  what- 
ever that  they  should  feel  thenuelves 
boand  by  an  offer  made  h;  their  ad- 
versaries, and  to  which  ttiere  was  do 
prodacible  evidence  that  they  hod 
ever  fonnallj  acceded. 

We  therefore  fault  the  prudence  of 
such  a  pledge,  given,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, to  men,  who  never  felt 
themselves  fettered  by  any  pledge,  nor 
observed  any  terms  of  any  agreement 
which  they  ever  made,  longer  than 
suited  their  own  convenience- 
Well  ;  the  new  parliament  was 
called  together,  and  it  was  then  foand 
that  the  Wbig-radicats  had  miscalcu- 
lated their  political  prospects.  So  far 
from  being  able  to  over-bear  their  ad- 
versaries oy  B  triumphant  majority, 
they  sorely  felt,  that  with  difficulty 
Dould  they  rotuDiain  their  own  grouud. 
They  were,  in  fact,  rendered  paralytic 
for  tJI  purpoies  of  extensive  evil. 
The  truth  is,  the  Protestant  feeling  of 
the  empire  hod  been  aroused,  and  the 
mere  worldly  politicians  of  every  party 
were  sorprised  and  confounded.  The 
Whig-radicals  stood  aghast.  They 
felt  Uiat  the  prej  had  been  snatched 
from  their  teeth.  And  the  Conserva-. 
tive  leaders,  who  dreaded  the  excite- 
ment of  thf  public  by  religious  topics, 
were  perfectly  astonished  at  the  mar- 
velloos  change  which  took  place  in 
their  condition, 

and  felt  that  they  might  take  an  atti- 
tude of  bold  defiance  against  their 
insulting  and  clamorous  enemies. 

They  had  now  to  deal  with  a  despe- 
rate, an  unprincipled,  but  ft  loch-jaw- 
ed administration.  They  were  but 
little  incommoded  by  the  pressure  from 
without.  The  working  of  the  English 
Municipal  Heform  Bill  had  begun  to 
undeceive  numbers  by  whom  before  it 
hod  been  eagerly  desired,  and  who 
would  have  been  ready  to  contend  for 
it  even  to  the  uttermost.  Chartism  be- 
gan lo  ruse  its  head,  and  manifest  those 
ulterior  designs,  by  which  the  whole 
frame-work  of  society  must  be  dislo- 
cated ;  and  if  any  thing  was  wanting  to 
complete  the  conversion  of  every  honest 
reformer  who  hail  been  deluded  by  the 
but  of  municipal  privileges,  it  was  ac- 
complished by  the  insurrection  in 
Wales,  in  which  Frost,  (Lord  John 
Russell's   pet   magistrate,)    and    his 


wretched  accomplices,  became  so  un- 
happily notorious. 

in  truth,  the  tide  began  to  ebb, 
rapidly,  from  the  advocates  of  revo- 
lutionary change,  and  a  current  of  en- 
lightened public  opinion  to  set  in  favour 
of  the  sounder  views  of  the  more 
honest  men  by  whom  they  had  been 
resisted.  What  then,  remained,  in 
order  to  escape  the  political  evils  which 
were  threatened  by  the  people  when  they 
viere  madi  Nothing  but  simply  to 
wait  upon  their  judgment  when  they 
became  sober.  Ana  that  they  were 
becoming  more  and  more  every  day. 
The  noisy  demagogues  now  began  to 
feel  that  there  was  hut  little  hope  of 
exciting  the  masses  by  any  of  the  cus- 
tomary topics  by  which  they  had  been 
previously  inflamed.  Ireland,  all  men 
now  began  to  see,  wanted  peace.  It 
was  not  by  communicating  to  it  a  St. 
Vitus's  dance,  by  conlernng  upon  a 
rabble  popish  populace,  extenuve  de- 
mocratic privileges,  that  it  was  now  to 
be  restored  to  tranquillity  and  content- 
ment. Sober  Enghsnmen  could  scarcely 
be  brought  to  believe  that  that  whioh 
hod  been  found  in  practice  a  curse  in 
the  one  country,  could  prove  a  blessing 
in  the  other.  They,  therefore,  were 
not  to  be  deluded  by  the  parrot  cry  of 
'*  justice  to  Ireland."  Nor  were  the 
thmldog  people  of  this  country 
without  a  quick  discernment  of  the 
evils  which  must  ensue  if  the  proposed 
measures  for  municipal  enfranchise- 
ment were  adopted.  Petition  after 
petition  found  its  way  to  the  imperial 
parliament,  deprecating  any  sucn  un- 
welcome boon.  It  is  true,  the  nimble 
fingered  gentry  were  all  agog  at  the 
prospect  of  the  sudden  revolution  in 
their  condition  which  would  be  pro- 
duced by  the  power  that  would  be 
conferred  upon  them,  of  making  IVee 
with  the  property  of  their  supericfrs. 
But  W8  scarcely  exaggerate  the  real 
state  of  the  case  when  wa  say,  that  the 
advocates  for,  and  those  agfunst  muni- 
cipal corporations  in  Ireland,  might  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  first 
consisting  of  those  who  were  desirous 
of  picking  pockets,  and  the  second,  of 
those  who  had  pockets  to  be  picked. 

Under  these  circumstances,  in  what 
consisted  the  hopes  of  the  revolution- 
ary party.  They  were  confined,  totebf, 
to  the  luppoeed  pledge  of  the  Duke  of 
WeUiagtm — a  pledge  never  given  in 
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tho  MBM  in  wbidi  the  faetioo  are  now 
pleased  to  construe  it,  and  coupled 
with  condition*  which  have  oever  been 
fiilfilledl  A  pledge,  which,  had 
thej  been  enablM  to  talie  their  former 
rampMit  attitude,  the;  would  have 
defied,  which  tttey  never  would  have 
BD^ed  to  i^Mrate  a«  a  restraint  upon 
themaalTea,  whiob  oould  no  more  luve 
mnuled  tbem  than  a  tiger  could  bo 
niualed  b;  a  woollen  thread,  wm  now 
regarded  with  delight,  m  binding  the 
noble  Duke  to  «oDoeuioni  from  which 
be  could  not  recede  j  but,  by  granting 
which,  aa  matters  at  present  stand,  we 
boldlj  say  be  would  be  violating  the 
ajririt  of  the  engagement. 

Sueh  i»  the  poaition  in  which  the 
Duke  and  hU  partj  are  at  preseat 
placed.  HQwabouldtbe;act7  That 
It  the  question.  We  are  clearh  of 
ai^i«n  that  their  conduct  ahould  be 
regulated  aolel;  with  reference  to  the 
gmd  of  the  country.  But,  we  are 
told,  that  the  rejection  of  the  bill  will 
oauM  a  colltiian  with  the  other  bous«. 
We  dread  it  not.  Is  the  Honse  of 
Conimona,  now,  when  the  country  is 
^«inst  it,  to  be  regarded  in  the  same 
light  as  it  WM  before,  when  the  coun- 
try was  supposed  to  be  in  its  favour? 
Is  the  Houae  of  Commons,  when  a 
bankrupt  in  public  confidence,  to  be 
regarded,  in  its  hulljing  deraoiutra- 
tioos,  with  the  same  deference  which 
it  might  inspire,  when  it  could  draw 
to  anv  amount  upon  public  credulity? 
Would  the  illustrious  Duke  act  so  in 
the  aflaira  of  war  ?  Would  he  give  to 
a  retreatii^  enemy  the  sane  terms 
which  miii;ht  well  have  been  proposed 
when  he  himself  was  under  the  neoes- 
Mtv  of  retreating? 

The  true  mode  of  judgbig  how  far 
it  is  wise  in  the  politifdan  to  make  con- 
cessions to  the  democratic  spirit  of  the 
House  of  Common*,  is,  bj  asking  whe- 
ther the  question  at  issue  is  one  upon 
which  they  eould  advaatsgeouslj  dis- 
solve. Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  one,  by  agi- 
tating which  they  could  intreasetheir 
numbers  upon  an  appeal  to  the  people  ? 
If  this  queetion  must  be  answered 
affirmatively,  we  can  recognise  the 
wisdom  ef  anti<npating such  an  appeal, 
by  such  coneeswona  a»  may  prevent  it. 
liut  if  it  must  be  ansvered  in  the 
negative,  why,  pray.  sliQuld  the  turbu- 
lent impatieuce  of  stranded  demoeracy 
be  ntbred  to  "  ii-ighl  the  lords  from 


their  propriety!"  What  ha**  tbey, 
in  such  a  ease,  to  do,  but  to  stand  bj 
their  principles  with  uBfliDohiog  peso. 
lution,  and  sufbr  the  unruly  waves  of 
their  uproarious  adversaries  to  tavali 
in  harmless  foam  around  than  }  These 
men  have  done  their  worst.  Tbej 
are  no  longer  backed  by  public  snp> 
port.  The  country  is  against  then. 
And  why  should  the  peerage  of  En^ 
land,  who  are  now  the  depoaitarie*  of 
the  national  confideooei  be  any  longop 
intimidated  by  their  threats,  and  not 
rather  take  an  attitude  of  proud  de- 
fltnce,  and  hurl  back  uptm  them  tbe 
insolenoe   by   which   they  have   been 

We  repeat  it,  the  ei^iire  baa  beco 
long  tired  of  agitation.  Ptmlar  folliea 
have  run  their  course.  The  dmia' 
gogites,  who  trade  upon  public  distw^ 
nance,  have  long  fell  the  ground  sUji^ug 
from  under  them,  until  at  lengtb,  evvi 
with  the  aid  of  tbe  ooort,  tbey  have 
scarcely  whereon  to  stand.  Tbey  t»a 
no  longer  utter  their  dentands  with  a 
pistol  at  our  ttiroats  ;  and  tbey  ar« 
not,  lurely,  such  olueots  either  of  re. 
spect,  or  of  compassion,  aa  that  we 
should  give  them  voluntarily  what  thn 
have  lost  the  power  of  estortii^  ;  and 
thus  make  our  own  mistaken  generosl; 
as  fatal  as  their  violence  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  country. 

The  noble  Duke  fully  acknowledge 
that  not  only  is  there,  now,  no  "  prM- 
sure  from  without,"  to  compel  tbe 
passing  of  this  bill,  but  that  in  Ir«laad 
a  verv  strong  feeling  has  been  mani- 
feated  against  it.  Petitions  have  iteen 
poured  upon  the  table  of  the  Houae  of 
Lords,  either  against  the  bill  generalhr, 
or  against  one  or  more  of  its  moN 
offensive  provisions,  from  Oalway, 
Cloiunel,  Waterford,  Kilkenny,  Loq. 
douderry,  Caahel,  Limerick,  BeUhst, 
and  Cork  j  and  from  the  pari^es  tt  SL 
Mary's,  St.  Michael's.  St.  Bridget's, 
and  St.  John's  ;  and  from  tbe  guilds 
and  eompanies,  in  general,  of  tl>e  City 
of  Dublin.  Does  this  hiA  as  if  it  was 
regarded  as  a  blesaiw  ?  Does  it  not 
rather  evince  the  conviction  that  it  will 
be  felt  as  a  grievous  infliction  tuioD 
Ireland? 

Bultberewere  three  other  raeasarea 
upon  the  bona  fide  passing  o£  whieh, 
it  is  acknowledged,  even  hj  tboea 
who  contend  for  the  pledge,  that 
the   noble   Duke   made  his  ooaaMt 
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bi  the  pM^g  of  an  Iriih  tnimioipal 
reform  bill  condnf^nt  A  tithe 
bill  bu  been  carried,  b;  which  the 
clergy  have  lost  one-fourlh  of  tbeir  ' 
income,  and  are  cotuidered  very  for- 
tutule  to  have  secured,  at  such  an 
expense,  some  respite  from  that  agita- 
tion by  which,  for  previoita  years,  they 
had  been  made  to  suffer,  and  which  had 
reduced  them  to  the  direst  distress. 
Whether  the  remedy  applied  to  such 
a  state  of  things  was,  or  was  not,  the 
proper  one,  we  will  not  now  stop 
to  enquire.  The  condition  of  a  country 
mujit  be  melancholy  in  the  extreme, 
when  a  black  majl  is  the  only  specific 
by  which  any  c1»m  of  its  subjecta  con 
be  protected  against  most  iniquitous 
spoliation.  But  the  measure  has 
passed.  The  church,  although  im- 
poTCriahed,  is  at  present,  oomparatively, 
at  peace.  And  the  clergy  have  uttered 
no  compluniug  voice  al  the  act  by 
which  they  hare  been  defrauded. 
'*  They  have  talion  patiently  thespoilhg 
of  their  goods."     Is  it  for   this  the 


mnst  be  the  certain  consequence  of  ui- 
flicting  upon  it  popish  and  radical  mu- 
Ditnpal  corporatiotu  ? 

There  was  another  measure,  a  poor- 
law,  by  the  passing  of  which  it  was 
supposed  that  a  s^e  municipal  fran- 
chise might  he  obtained.~how  has  that 
been  found  to  work  ?  We  shall  see. 
The  noble  Duke  thus  expresses  himself, 
in  the  debate  which  took  place  on  the 
4th  ull,  and  in  which  he  has  been 
pleased  to  stgnilV  his  assent  to  the 
second  reading  of  the  Irish  municipal 
reform  bill:  "  It  was  thought  desir- 
able, both  in  this  and  the  other  houiiei 
that  a  mode  should  be  adopted  of  fixing 
the  qualifications  of  the  burgesscB  who 
were  to  elect  the  municipal  bodies, 
which  should  be  independent  of  the 

rJltication  by  oath.  He  was  afraid 
t  it  hod  been  found  that  the  qualifi- 
cation by  oath  could  not  be  depended 
upon  in  that  part  of  the  empire  ;  and 
therefore,  though  he  had  given  his 
assent  to  the  adoption  of  the  principle 
of  forming  new  corporal iotw,  he  never 
agreed  to  the  details  of  any  measure 
until  ha  perceived,  by  the  establishraent 
of  a  poor-law  in  Ireland,  the  existence 
of  Bora^  system  according  to  which  the 
cl^mants  to  vote  inniimicipalelecllans 
might  ba  clearly  made  out.    But  what 
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had  happened  unee  the  Irish  poor-law 
had  passed  ?  li  had  not  bten  /airly 
carried  into  txecutioa.  The  boards  of 
guardians,  under  whom  the  poor-law 
bill  was  to  be  carried  into  execution, 
had  Hui  ieffn  fairly  elected.  The  poor- 
law  commissioners  had  not  perftnTned 
thoir  duty  upon  that  point,  and  the 
government  had  not  obliged  them  so 
to  do.  The  qualification  depended  on 
the  valuation  of  property  ;  and  that, 
again,  depended  on  the  honesty,  intel- 
ligeace,and  fair  dealing  of  the  valuator. 
Let  them  have  an  enquiry  into  the 
mode  by  which  the  valuators  had  been 
named,  and  it  would  ie  fiamd  that  tke 
lam  had  not  been  properlt/  carried  into 
exeeutitm,   i —   


There  ought  to 
Lto  this  subject  ; 
and  the  present  bill  ought  not  to  be 
passed,  until  some  parliamentary  enact- 
ment was  adopted,  guaranteeing  that 
the  law  would  be  furly  carried  into 
execution,  and  that  the  qualification  of 
voters  would  not  be  mere  waste  paper." 
This  is  all  aa  it  should  be.  The 
Boble  Duke  has  descended  with  an 
eagle  pounce  upon  the  miscreancy  by 
which  his  protective  enactment  was 
sought  to  be  evaded.  The  evidence 
by  which  the  above  statement  is  sus- 
tained, must  be  familiar  to  all  our 
readers  ;  and  if  an  enuuirj,  such  as 
the  Duke  suggests,  should  be  granted, 
it  will  appear  with  a  force  and  a  ful- 
ness that  will  perfectly  astonish  the 
empire.  At  first  it  did  seem  as  if  the 
rating  under  the  poor  law  bill  must, 
neceMarilj,  furnish  a  constituency, 
whose  stake  in  the  comitry  must  go  far 
tq  render  them  safe  and  constitutional 
electors  i  men  who  would  be  above 
seduction  or  intimidation;  and  who 
would  feol  more  inieresl  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  than  in  the  pro- 
secution of  party  ends.  And,  accord- 
ingly, OConnell  was  at  first  alarmed 
at  his  prospects,  and  earnestly  depre- 
cated the  passing  of  any  bill,  the  work- 
ing of  which  would  be  in  the  hands  of 
really  substantial  and  independent 
electors.  But  it  wan  soon  discovered, 
(aud  llie  public  are  indebted  to  Pro- 
feasor  Hutt  for  proclaiming  it  trumpet 
tonguedj  that  the  gross  sum  to  be 
levied  upon  any  given  diitrioC  would 
not  be  an^oted  by  the  mode  in  which 
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the  houses  might  be  rated ;  and  there- 
fbre,  that  cerkUD  houses  might  be 
BSB^ssed  as  being  of  the  vnlue  of  teo 
pouuda,  without  rendering  the  posses- 
sors of  them  liable  to  the  poor  law  tax ; 
provided  other  hovtei  vert  rated  in 
the  eame  proportion  above  their  real 
value.  If  the  sum  to  be  raised  was  a 
thousand  pounds,  aud  the  district  con- 
tained one  thousand  houses,  all  rated 
at  j£10,  the  tai  would  be  equally  levied 
fVom  all ;  but  if  one  half  of  tbem  were 
rated  at  twenty  or  thirty  pouitds  in 
value,  and  the  other  half  at  jCIO,  it  is 
clear,  that  while  the  rating  conferred 
the  municipal  franchise,  it  did  not  in- 
flict the  municipal  tai.  Why  the 
comitia  centuriata  of  Numa  Pompi- 
lius  was  not  more  admirable  as  a 
contrlvancu  by  which  democracy  was 
cripplcil  in  early  Rome,  thaa  is  this 
expedient  of  fictitious  valuation,  for 
producing  a  diametricaliv  opposite 
effect,  and  rendering  a' bepgarly  or 
insolvent  rabble  the  lords  aiiU  masters 
ofthe  propertied  classes  of  this  country. 
But  the  cheat  lias  been  iletccted.  The 
Duke  hiis  taken  it  in  hand  ;  and  if  it 
pleases  God  to  spare  liim  life,  either 
O'Connell's  tools  must  cease  to  insult 
common  sense,  and  to  outrage  common 
honesty,  or  tie  himself  shall  never  have 
mimicipal  corporations. 

There  was  another  trick  attempted 
in  higher  qiuu-ters,  having  the  defeat 
of  the  Duke's  arrangement  for  pro- 
curing a  sound  municipal  constituency, 
equally  for  its  object-  Let  us  hear  the 
description  of  it  which  he  has  given 
himself. 

"  A  D  ameadment  had  been  made  on  the 
Irlih  poor  Law  Act,  of  which  heconceivcd 
hg  bad  some  right  to  complnin.  He  had 
stated  that  he  bnd  no  otijection  to  nn 
amr ndnient  coniislent  wilb  the  principles 
of  the  act;  but,  wlien  he  had  gone  out  of 
town  on  public  luslne>»,  nnd  when  it  nn* 
tnowa  he  could  not  attend  in  their  Lord, 
thips"  house,  this  amendment,  which  at- 
lerrd,  /•indamtBtally,  the  bill  0/  Iht  pre- 
Cf-dijig  eaiioH  tcilh  regard  (o  the  dti:lion  of 
gsardiani,  vut  proponcil  and  nd  opted,  on  iba 
third  reading  ot  the  bill,  and  wiUii/Ut  notice 
toanyone.  Tl.eopinion  nf  ihelswoffircM 
of  the  crowD  had  been  ttiken  on  the  puiut, 
and  he  bad  read  that  opinion  since  [hi 
■nbject  was  Utt  diecuned.  He  teonld  not 
give  one  pin  for  thtir  opiniiai.  .It  did  not 
apply  to  the  lubject  in  any  one  reipect. 
What  it  said  was  thia :— that  tb«  opeialioa 


of  the  35th  dauM  of  the  bill  of  tbt  for- 
mer  year  wu  not  at  all  affected  io  ilt 
rotation  with  tbe  32nd  clauHi  bit  tt>t 
amended  clsuta  in  the  new  bill,  vhick 
enabled  penons  to  Toti  for  foudiaH  of 
llie  poor  without  paying  their  tale*,  n- 
mniued,  and  wai  not  affected  bf  tluaSth 
clause  of  the  former  bill.     In  uiun, 


The  noble  Duke  added,  (hat  be 
hoped  the  Lords  would  agree  to  tbe 
secoud  reading  of  tbe  bill  before  tbem, 

"  But  that  it  iva*  imponible  they  ihoiiU 
pau  it  through  committee,  withoat1[ai»> 
ing  with  accuracy  how  the  wbole  ifliit 
■tood  with  reipect  to  theetectionof  fMi- 
diniii,  and  tbe  due  eiecutloDoftbe  lawa 
Ireland  -.—btcaiue,  if  that  laic  lett  lat 
carried  ttrictlg  into  rfftel.  their  hnldife 
would  be  placed  prtciee/g  in  Iht  itmi  bIi- 
alion  at  when  the  bill  iDaa  introduced, finr 
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Such  are  the  noble  Duke's  vordi; 
such  is  his  expressed  determtrulion. 
We  confess  it  cheers  us.  There  ril 
be  no  haste,  at  least,  id  passing  thit 
fatal  measure ;  and  the  more  it  '" 
examined  and  sifted,  the  more  it  vill 
be  found  imsiutablo  to  the  real  osilt) 
and  winhes  of  Ireland. 

It  is  not^  moreover,  to  be  passed,  notil 
full  security  has  been  given  that  all  tbe 
provisioai  by  which  the  Duke  intended 
It  should  be  limited  and  regulited, 
shall  be  fully  and  fairly  earned  isM 
effect.  Even  with  these  securities,  it 
will  s(ill  be  a  mischievous  metiniei 
but  BO  much  less  so  than  without  tbeaii 
that  we  doubt  whether  O'Connell  wosld 
receive  it.  At  all  events,  letitbefullf 
discussed;  let  Ireland  every  wIhti 
protest  against  it  ;  let  representation* 
go  forth,  by  which  the  Houseof  Lordi 
may  be  fully  persuaded,  that  the  p«M- 
ful  and  loyal  and  intelligent  inha^UDti 
of  this  country  deprecate  those  nomul 
school  s  of  agitation,  w  hi  ch  are  altogetliff 
unnecessary  for  any  useful  purposw. 
and  would,  assuredly,  be  conyerled  to 
evil.  Let  it  be  known,  that  it  b  ttfir 
fixed  persuasion,  that  they  are  deaireJ, 
not  for  tbe  objects  which  areprofc«»J 
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and  for  vbich  the;  itre  wholly  nn- 
necessary.but  for  verydiffereot  objects, 
which  me  legislature,  so  far  from 
facilitating,   should  discourajie   b;  all 

means  in  their  power.  Thej  are 
desired,  because  the;  would  operate  as 
ft  lever  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
church.  Thej  are  desired,  because 
they  would  materiallj  contribute  to  the 
repeal  of  the  union.  They  are  desired, 
because  the;  would  afford  foul-isoulhed 
agitators  an  opportuoity  of  bringing 
their  railing  accusations  against  the 
gentry  of  the  land.  They  are  d&. 
aired,  because  by  their  means  the  mo- 
narchical principle  would  be  brought 
into  disrepute.  They  ore  desired,  be- 
cause, by  their  means,  the  people  would 
be  inoculated  with  a  passion  for  re- 
publican institutions.  These  are  the 
objects,  latent  in  the  minds  of  the 
demagogues,  when  theyraise  a  clamour 
for  municipal  corporatiuns  ;  and  it  is 
only  fur  to  the  House  of  Lords,  (tcho, 
if  they  pass  l/iis  measure,  will  pats  it 
against  Ikeir  msm  convictions,  and  at  a 
concession  to  public  feeling.)  to  let 
them  know,  distinctly,  how  it  is  viewed 
by  all  in  this  country,  whose  opinions 
are  entitled  to  respect,  and  that,  in 
reality,  so  fax  firom  being  regarded 
as  a  boon,  it  will  be  fett  to  be  one 
of  the  heaviest  curses  ever  inflicted 
upon  Ireland. 

The  great  objection  to  corporations 
as  they  stand  at  present  is,  that  they 
are  exclusively  Protestant ;  not  that 
the  taw  declares  Roman  Catholics  in- 
eligible, as  common  councilmen  or 
aldermen,  but  that,  in  practice,  they 
have  not  l)een  elected.  Now  this,  as 
a  mere  fact,  is  despicable,  when  urged 
as  a  reason  for  the  abolition  of  these 
ancient  institutions.  Let  it  be  shown 
tliat  it  militates  against  the  ends  of 
their  being ;  that  it  causes  them 
to  perpetrate  injustice;  that  it  has 
enabled  them  to  eflectuate  fraud ;  or 
disabled  them  from  affording  prompt 
assistance  to  the  government,  m  cases 
of  invasion,  or  rebellion,  or  insurrec- 
tion, and  we  will  listen  to  it.  Such 
would  be  a  legitimate  mode  of  reason. 
ing  upon  the  subject,  and  one  which 
would  be  entitled  to  every  considera- 
tion. But,  to  say  that  they  should  be 
abolished,  merely  because  they  have 
been  Protestant  in  their  origin,  and  are 


still  Protestant  ui  their  principles  and 
practice  ;  that  would  be  to  mue  Pro- 
testantism, in  itself,  an  offence,  such  as 
should  subject  its  professors  to  penalty 
and  disqualification- 
Was  the  Protestantism  of  the  Dublin 
Corporation,  we  ask,  an  offence  in 
179f4,  when  it  grappled  with  rampant 
treason;  or,  in  1603,  when  it  trampled 
down  an  insurrection  which  took  go- 
Temment  completely  by  surprise,  and 
"  whose  unsounded  depths'*  will  still 
furnish  a  topic  for  the  future  historian. 
"  Alone  I  did  it,"  well  might  the  old 
corporation  say ;  "  was  there  any  ob- 
jection to  my  Protestantism  then?" 
Why,  my  Lord  Duke,  if  you  can  ba 
induced  to  consent  to  a  measure  like 
this,  we  must  say  that  you  are  forget- 
ful of  the  past,  and  you  see  but  dimly 
mto  the  future.  Give  to  O'Connefl 
and  the  priests  Popish  and  Kadical 
corporations,  and  what  will  be  wanting 
to  complete  the  machinery  for  repe^ 
agitation,  through  the  length  and  the 
breadth  of  the  land?  And  that  once 
set  agoing,  what  is  to  stop  it ;  what 
power  exists  without  or  within  the 
constitution  by  which  it  could  be  ar- 
rested or  controlled,  until  it  accom- 
plishes its  work,  and  eventuates  in  the 
dismemberment  of  the  empire? 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  Dublin 
corporation  alone  were  Popish  and 
Radical  fortjf-ljve  years  ago  j  that  they 
all,  or  a  majority  of  them,  resembled 
James  Napper  Tandy;  and  what 
powerful  countenance  and  aid  would 
they  not  have  afforded  to  the  United 
Irishmen  of  that  day  ?  Now,  we  deli- 
berately affirm,  that  the  system  of  the 
United  Irishmen  was  loyalty  itself 
in  comparison  with  the  atrocious 
riband  conspiracy,  of  the  existence  of 
which  the  Duke  has  declared  himMlf 
satisfied  by  the  evidence  taken  before 
Lord  Roden's  committee  ;  and  that  the 
former,  when  most  extensive  and  most 
formidable,  never  was  more  widely 
ramified  throughout  the  country,  la 
it  into  the  hands  of  a  banditti  like  this 
that  the  noble  Duke  and  his  noble 
compeers  would  entrust  the  franchises, 
which  he  and  they  are  ready  to  wrest 
from  the  insulted  and  persecuted  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland  ? 

While  we  write,  the  news  has 
arrived  of  Professor  Butt's  address 
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li  the  bar  of  tlM  Houm  of  Lords,  by 
which  a  powerAtl  iiapreuion  bai  been 
nude  apoD  the  mind  of  ever;  iniparti«l 
heBrer.  We  belieTS  the  Isamed  gea- 
llemoa  U  allowed  to  b&ve  preeeuted 
the  queition  before  them  under  an 
upect  In  which  it  did  not  appear 
beiFbre  |  and  that  many  who  were 
before  inclined  to  iscriflca  the  corpo- 
raUon,  In  order  to  prapiUate  the  de- 
mon of  liberalism,  luive  been  made  to 
feel  that,  bj  tuoh  a  aaorifloe,  not  onlj 
wonld  no  temporarj  tranqnilitj  ba 
obtained,  but  the  integrity  of  the 
empire  would  be  endangered.  Tbej 
are,  therefore,  well  diipoied,  eren  at 
this  tfae  eleventh  hour,  to  abstain  from 
Airtber  tmrigfateooa  or  ooprindpled 
kgialatioD. 

Bnt   will   not   the  Lorda  be   corn- 
o  pass  Bome  such 


Commoua?  Compelled?  Bj ' 
Who  are  they  whose  outrageous 
clamour  thus  maliea  wise  men  mad? 
The  rank,  the  propertj,  the  worth, 
the  ability  of  Ireland?  No  such 
thing.  They  all,  Co  a  man,  deprecate 
the  measure.  The  great  masses  of  the 
people?  Even  they  are  indifferent; 
or  if,  any  where,  a  desire  for  it  has 
been  manifested  by  them,  it  is  clearly 
traceable  to  factitious  influences,  which 
render  it  wholly  wortblesa  as  a  crite- 
rion of  honest,  earnest,  spontaneous 
feelii^.  There  is  then  no  compulsion 
which  should  move  our  legislators  to 
do  wrong ;  even  if  any  compnl^on 
oujfbt  to  move  any  virtuous  legislatora 
ever  so  to  do.  Never,  never,  should 
they  yield  to  the  violence  of  a  House 
of  Commons  unsustained  by  the  judg- 
ment  of  the  country.  Backed  by  the 
people,  they  are  every  thing ;  especially 
as  the  constitution  at  present  stands : 
without  the  people  at  their  haok,  we 
will  not  say  they  are  nothing,  fur  that 
would  be  disrespectful,  but  they  are 
nothing  to  intimidate  the  House  of 
Lorda ;  thin*  are  nothing  to  prevent 
the  Peers  of  Ei^land  from  doing  their 
duly.  Let  them  first  settle  their 
accounts  with  their  constituents,  and 
then  s«e  how  many  they  can  muster  to 
make   their    assault   upon   the    inde- 

Gndence   and   the  privileges   of   the 
reditary  councillors  of  tlie  empire. 
The  matter  next  in  importance,  (if, 
indeed,  it  be  second  in  importance  to 
e  which  at  present  engages 


tha  atteation  of  the  legidatn>e,>  is 
Lord  Stanley's  Irish  registratiaB  UlL 
This  bill  has  been  rendered  nr  iimiij 
hy  the  abuses  which  have  prerailed  in 
the  Irish  regiatration  courts,  aad  by 
the  defects  of  the  law  as  it  at  prcaent 
stands,  in  consequence  of  which  fi-atida, 
of  various  kinds,  may  be  most  easily 
perpetrated,  while  they  are  with  gnU 
difficulty  detected.  These  erite  Ltird 
Stanley  proposes  to  r«nedy,  by  some 
rery  simple  provisions,  not  partakii^, 
in  the  least,  of  a  party  characto',  and 
the  only  poauble  elTact  of  which  would 
be,  that  Uiey  would  give  the  comitrf 
a  bo»a  fide  constitueuoy,  carrytiv  to 
its  utmost  constitutional  linut  tb 
franchise  which  had  been  created  fay 
the  reftirm  enactment,  and  aadmilatiiK, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  franchise  in  Uus 
country  to  that  which  has  p^vailn]  in 
Ei^land,  since  the  revolntioo,  (for 
revolution  it  u  now  admitted  to  be,)  of 
1882.  But  does  this  aatis^  Danid 
O'Connell?  Is  heoontraited  with  this 
measure  of  justice  to  Ireland?  Oh 
no  ;  he  is  migbtily  displeased  at  it. 
Displeased  did  we  tay?  The  man  has 
become  outrageous.  The  demagogue 
""""  ■■     -  ■        '■         '  '   "    a  Send  t   he 


and  all  beeanse  of  the  fitirest.  the  mort 
temperate,  and  the  most  constitntioaal 
remedy  that  ever  was  proposed,  for  an 
evil  admitted  to  be  so  great  and  so 
crying,  that  even  be  is  for  devisiiw 
»oma  tort  of  remedy  for  iti 

In  the  first  place,  an  annoal  rerisiea 
of  the  registry  is  to  be  denred,  for  the 
removal  of  the  names  of  sooh  votera  as 
might  have  died  during  the  year,  as  wall 
as  those  who  might  have  fbrteit^  the 
franchise  by  change  of  reaidetwa,  or 
loaa  of  quuification.  Is  this  an  on- 
reasonahle  proposition?  Is  this  a  pro- 
position wmch  should  move  the  bile  or 
provoke  the  indignation  of  an  honest 
reformer?  Yet  O'Connell  vowsthat 
if  such  ameasure  pass,  the  Union  shall 
be  repealed ;  and  heaven  knows  what 
fiirther  calamities  shall  be  hroi^t  upon 
the  empire  I  And  hia  wretched  hood 
slaves,  the  minist^  are  takh^  up  his 
parable,  and  moving, — we  were  goiw 
io  say  heaven  and  earth,  but,  we  be- 
lieve it  would  be  more  appropriate  to 
say  earth  and  hell,  to  cause  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  bill  upon  the  third  reading  1 
Alas!  for  England, — Uits  is,  indeed, 
the  day  of  her  aegradatiOD;  when  the 
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■doiaten  of  the  inwn  bear  the  atamp 
of  agalliiw  tervitude  upon  them,  and 
■narch  in  retters  at  the  bidding  of  the 
most  loathsome  and  despicable  political 
miscreant  that  ever  traded  upon  popu- 
lar delnnon.  They  still  remaioi  upon 
bended  knee,  the   miierable  wonhip- 

Ei  of  Mobanna,  although  to  them  it 
been  giTsn  to  look  behind  the 
veilt  Yes,  there  u  a  bitter  aatiifiw- 
tion  in  seeing  how  the  monster  coerces 
faia  aelfish  and  profligate  tools  t  and 
while  from  fbar,  or  even  worse  motives, 
they  are  doing  his  bidding,  makes 
them  fed  that  Uie;  are  bat  earning  his 
contempt  and  scorn  I 

but  u  there  to  be  no  erporgation  of 
the  dead  voters ;  no  removal  of  those 
bj  whom  the  frBnchise  maj  have  been 
loat  t  no  recDiuidnation  of  the  claims 
of  those  hj  whom  ft  ma;  have  been 
nn^rty  obtained  ?  Let  us  not  do  the 
demagogue  injustice.  We  would  give 
even  Daniel  O'Connell  his  due.  There 
t(  to  be  a  remedj  Ibr  all  theK  evils  t 
but  then  it  must  be  one  which  he  shall 
introduce  himself,  or  which  he  will 
order  some  of  his  subordinates  in  the 
ministrj  to  introduce,  in  order  that 
there  maj  be  a  real  and  an  effectual  re- 
formation I  Did  the  reader  ever  before 
hear  anj  thing  Uke  that  ?  The  man 
who  exists  but  by  these  ^lues,  whose 
political  importance  is  almost  wholly 
caused  bj  tbem,  he  exclaims  against 
an;  one,but  himself  or  his  confederates, 
undertaking  the  conduct  of  any  reme- 
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attempt  to  extinguish  the  clcums  of  the 
dead  voters  I  Has  he  the  least  sense 
of  gratitude,  even  if  no  motives  of  self- 
interest  presented  themselves,  to  be- 
H>eak  his  indulgent  consideration  for 
those  who  have  ever  proved  his  best 
fHends  ?  How  often  has  an  adversary 
been  tkad  beat,  while  yet  a  sporting 
m^ority  of  living  voters  were  at  his 
eonunand ;  and  can  a  man  who  has  been 
thus  frequently  favoured  from  the  un- 
seen world,  presume  to  disturb  the 
repose  of  the  departed,  by  interfering 
with  rights  and  privileges  which  were 
consigned  to  his  especial  guardianship, 
and  over  which  he  exercised  a  more 
unlimited  command  than  when  the 
red  possessors  of  them  were  in  exist- 
ence? Oh  I  yes,  indeed.  Catch  Daniel 
O'Connell  interfering  with  the  fran- 
chise  of  the  dead  votersl 
But  we  bad  forgotten;  we  were  on  the 


u^ustice.  His  interference  with  the 
dead  voters  is  to  be  conducted  upon 
the  principle  of  estauUr^  the  /rati' 
ehue,  not  of  Teitricting  it.  No  ingT»> 
titude  here.  No  forgettulness  of  ser- 
vices already  rendered.  Well,  after 
all,  it  is  really  some  consolation  to  find 
that  this  miscreant  is  not  vrbolly  with* 
out  a  spark  of  gratitude ;  that  he  is  not 
"nulla  virtute  redemptum  |"  and  that 
in  proportion  as  he  renders  this  world 
intolerable  to  the  living,  he  is  disposed, 
in  his  clemency,  to  people  it  with  Uie 
dead.  This  is,  really,  more  than  we 
were  prepared  for,  and  we  are  not,  ws 
hope,  unthankAd.  But  how  will  the 
dead  take  it  ?  Have  we  no  modern 
Lucian  amongst  ns  who  may  report 
the  votes  of  thanks,  which  will,  no 
doubt,  be  moved  and  seconded,  in  the 
Elyuao  flelds,  by  the  shades  who  have 
thus  been  enabled  to  triumph  over  the 
king  of  terrors,  and  who  are  thus 
doubly  honoured,  after  a  true  Iri^ 
fashion,  by  an  existence  at  the 
tametme,  both  here  and  herettftert 
Henceforth,  let  no  man  call  Uie 
grave  "the  bourne  whence  no  tra- 
veller  returns."  Were  the  case 
so,  there  would  be  danger  to  public 
liberty ;  for,  there  are  many  mero< 
bers  of  the  O'Connell  tail  who  would 
matt  for  their  return  long  enough^ 
if  such  miracles  were  not  now  so 
familiarly  performed,  as  that  they 
ought  to  have  ceased  long  since  to 
excite  our  wonder.  ^'  The  bourne 
whence  no  traveller  returns,"  indeed  1 
Sbdispeare  was  a  dolt.  Even  his 
imagination  was  incapable  of  conceiv- 
iiu;  the  mighty  things  which  may  be 
effected  by  a  modem  reformer.  He 
has  been  said,  in  the  hyperbolical 
lat^pisge  of  an  admirer,  to  have 
"created  worlds,  and  then  imagined 
new."  But  did  it  ever  enter  into  his 
imagination  to  contemplate  the  livitig 
defeated  bg  meant  of  the  dead  f  Did 
even  he  ever  fancy  the  posubility  of 
serving  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  upon 
RadamanthuB  or  Pluto,  and  compel* 
ling  themtosurrenderup  the  shrouded 
inhiUjilants  of  the  realms  over  which 
thej  rula,  in  order  to  aid  the  Liberator 
in  the  enforcement  of  "Justice  to  Ire- 
land ?"  Orpheus,  we  know,  won  back 
his  Euridice  ;  but  that  was  only  a 
single  case  t  a  concessioa*  speciali 
gratia,  to  tlie  cbanns  of  the  roiostrers 
melody }  and  it  waa  alsg  for  a  personal 
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object.  O'ConnelTswholeMlerMurrec- 
tioDS  are  upon  a  ickte  of  magnitude 
correEponding  to  the  extent  and  the 
grandeur  of  hia  views  ;  and  we  cao 
veil  believe  that  he  woald  Bcom  to  lay 
hifi  compulsonf  incMitations  upon  the 
iohabitauts  of  Erebus,  if  bis  olgect 
could  be  (iccomplished,  without  having 
recourse  to  them  for  aid,  or  if  that 
object  were  an;  thing  less  than  the 
regeneration  of  an  empire. 

But  there  is  another  object  which 
Lord  Stanlev  has  in  view,  in  requiring 
a  revision  of  the  r^^tries  ;  there  are 
manj  living  voters  whose  names  have 
been  placed  upon  them  without  anj  suffi- 
cient  claims  ;  these  cues  he  considers 
it  but  right  should  be  re-examined ; 
and  if  found  to  have  been  improperly 
admitted,  disallowed.  But  that  would 
neversuit  the  Liberator,  who  would  not 
be  less  generous  to  the  living  than  to 
the  dead.  And  his  reasoning  on  the 
subject  is  not  without  plaosibilit;.  "  If 
all  these  men  were  dead,"  he  sajs, 
"  their  votes  would  he  complete!;  at 
mj  command.  That,  no  man  can  dis- 
pute. Why,  then,  pass  a  bill  which 
must  render  it  mj  interest  to  deprive 
them  of  existence  ?"  This  is,  nndoubt- 
edlv,  good  radical  logic.  Dan  ma; 
claim  an  exclusive  right  over  the  dead 
Toters;  and  also  over  those  living  ones 
who,  if  left  to  their  own  free  will, 
might  be  reluctant  enough)  to  obe;  his 
commands,  but  who  are  reputed  as 
good  as  dead,  b;  being  amongst  those, 

■■  Qua  ludwt  S^w*  InlerclDM  »frK(." 
But  we  doubt  whether  it  will  be  re- 
garded b;  Lord  Stanley  with  all  the  de- 
ference wluch  it  deserves.  If  Dan  plav 
Cadwallader,  he,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will 
exhibit  some  of  the  spirit  of  Hotspur  ; 
and  when  the  farmer  tells  him,  "  I  can 
call  spirits  from  the  vast;  deep,"  (till 
have  the  profane  hardihood  to  answer 
him  in  the  ver  t  words  which  Shakspenre 
has  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  latter: 
"  And  so  can  I,  and  so  can  an;  num. 
But  will  the;  answer  you,  when  that 
;oucall?" 

If  is,  indeed,  a  matter  of  life  or  death, 
in  a  political  sense,  to  the  agitator 
himself,  to  defeat  this  part  of  the 
enactment.  In  Cork  alone,  above  one 
thousand  names  were  put  upon  the 
registration  rall.ofmen  who  swore  that 
tfaeir  tenements  were  to  them  of  the  va- 
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lueoftenponnds;  aadwho, aAerwartb, 
when  the  poor  law  enactment  came 
into  operation,  swore  that  the  nine 
tenements  were  not  of  the  value  of  five 
pounds!  What  is  to  be  done  with 
such  as  these  ?  And  without  micb  men 
in  buckram,  who,  be  it  observed,  are 
just  as  valuable  as  if  the;  were  dead, 
how  will  it  be  possible  to  aceomplidi 
justice  for  Ireland  ?  Retained  the; 
must  be,  at  all  events.  Without  their 
honest  support  the  Liberator  would  be 
hke  a  stranded  whale :  tpoui,  indeed, 
he  might,  for  the  amusement  of  tboM 
who  would  come  to  witness  his  capture 
or  his  death  ;  but  he  could  no  longer 
disport  himself  as  a  great  leviathan  in 
the  waters  of  popular  agitation,  and 
threaten  destruction  to  the  vessel  of 
the  state,  hj  the  fierceness  of  his  onset, 
or  the  Uuhtng  of  hia  tail. 

But,  in  sad  and  sober  evnest,  are 
the  Whig  gentlemen  of  England,  (for 
we  suppose  there  are  still  lowte  sodi.) 
prepared  to  go  the  whole  length  with 
this  hater  of  every  thing  Protestant  and 
BngtUh,  in  his  wanton  and  wicked 
metamorphose  ofour  Institationsr-  Lord 
John  Kussell  has,  we  perceive,  already 
given  notice  of  his  intention  to  bring 
in  a  bill,  by  which,  if  it  pass,  (which, 
thank  God,  it  cannot  do,  while  we 
have  a  house  of  lords,)  the  whole  re- 
gistration of  England  will  be  hocussed, 
so  as  practicall;  to  level  all  distinc- 
tions, and  place  the  constituencv  upon 
a  ba^s  equivalent  to  that  of  uiuvoW 
suilrage.  The  measure,  we  may  be 
sure,  is  by  command  of  the  authority 
by  whom  the  little  Colonial  Secretary 
b  content  to  rule,  and  presents,  even 
upon  the  cursory  glimpse  which  has 
as  yet  been  afforded  of  it,  a  perfect 
wilderness  of  enactments,  furnished 
with  an  almost  impervious  underwood 
of  clauses  and  conditions,  and  excep- 
tions, which  will  no  doubt,  be  regarded 
as  a  vast  boon  b;  the  chicanery  of 
the  legal  profession,  and  suppiv  an 
abundant  crop  of  doubts  and  disputa- 
tions, which  ore  all  to  be  fhttrmiaed 
upon  a  prineipU  favovrablr  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  francMif.  Gentlemen 
of  England,  are  you  prepared  to  concur 
in  a  measure  like  Ibnt?  Would  it 
have  been  suggested  two  years  ago  by 
Lord  John  Russell  himself?  Wonldanv 
thbg  hive  driven  the  present  desperate 
men  to  propose  such  a  scheme,  but  the 
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Msured  conviction,  that  by  aiding  in 
the  progress  of  the  democratic  move- 
ment, can  thej  ■lone  continue  even  for 
&  short  time  longer,  their  miserable 
ininiateriEJ  existence  ?  But, — Gen- 
tlemen of  England, — 70U  who  have 
not  forgotten  jour  birth, — you  who  look 
back  upon  an  ancestry  atill  honoured 
in  the  people's  regards,  and  forward  to 
the  time  when  you  yourselves  will  be 
as  an  ancestry  to  those  by  whom  you 
will  be  succeeded ;  you  to  whom  the 
name  of  Old  England  is  still  dear, 
and  its  fame  precious ;  are  ytya  delibe- 
rately of  opmion  that  our  form  of 
government  is  not  at  present,  democra- 
tic enough,  and  that  it  requires  a  still 
larger  infuuon  of  that  element  which 
has  already  attained  such  a  masterful 
ascendancy  in  the  empire?  If  not,  do 
not  be  sbuned  to  imitate  honoured  old 
Burdett,  in  withdrawii^  any  further 
confidence   from   the    men,   who   are 


Their  interest  in  the  defeat  of  Lord 
Stanley's  registration  bill,  is  clear  to 
all  who  will  only  look  steadily  at  the 
position  in  which  they  are  placed. 
They  hare  rendered  England  too  hot 
to  hold  tbem  ;  and,  in  case  of  a  (Usso- 
lution,  they  are  desirous  of  having 
some  available  place  of  refuge  in  the 
damaged  and  vitiated  constituency  of 
Ireland.  Why,  in  case  of  a  real  reform 
of  the  r^stration,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  Don  could  secure  the  return 
ijf  five  of  his  serfs.  It  went  hard 
enough  with  him  on  the  last  occasion, 
and  two  and  three  were  the  majorities 
of  which  he  had  to  boast,  notwith- 
standing the  aid  of  the  castle,  and  the 
influence  of  the  priesis,  and  some  dis- 
graceful desertions  from  the  Conserva- 
tive cause,  of  which  we  may  jet  give 
some  accoimt  to  our  readers.  If  the 
registries  were  what  they  ought  to  be, 
he  would  have  been  triumphantly  de- 
feated ;  and  any  expurgation  of  them 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  remov- 
ing uij  considerable  number  of  the 
names  of  those  who  became  possessed 
of  the  franchise  by  perjury  or  corrup- 
tion, would,  upon  a  future  election, 
render  all  bisefforts  unavuling.  Hence, 
the  paroxysm  of  madness  with  which 
he  contemplates  a  measure,  which,  if 
successful,  must  end  in  his  own  extinc- 
tion. There  is  an  instinct  of  self- 
preiervation  by  which  the  Teriest  rep- 


tile is  often  etimnlated  to  cxtraordi- 
narvandalmoHtpretematuralresistance 
against  anything,  or  person,  or  pro- 
ceedirg,  by  which  its  life  might  be 
brought  into  peril.  Such  is,  precisely, 
the  impulse  under  which  O'Conaell  at 
present  acts.  His  all,  he  clearlj-  sees, 
IS  at  stake ;  and  frantic  as  his  de- 
meanour may  appear,  the  effort  which 
he  makes  is  not  more  than  proportion- 
ed to  the  risk  he  runs  in  the  ensuing 

And  the  ministers, — they  are  just 
in  the  same  plight.  An  Irish  seat, 
at  the  nomination  of  O'  Connell,  is  their 
only  resource,  or  at  lesst  the  only  re- 
source of  many  of  them,  upon  the  next 
dissolution  of  parliament.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  they  should  he  zealous 
for  their  master's  interest,  in  a  matter 
which  so  nearly  concerns  themselves. 
Their  temporary  removal  fi^m  of- 
fice, last  year,  gave  them  a  clear 
view  of  a  truth  which  they  had  not 
distinctly  u)prehended  before,  at  least, 
in  its  whole  extent,  namely,  the  de- 
gree in  which  they  had  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  of  England.  Never 
did  the  wretched  remiuns  of  a  wretch- 
ed faction,  see  before  them  such  a 
prospect  of  utter  political  annihilation. 
-The  court,  and  the  court  alooe,  afford- 
ed them  all  the  importance  which  they 
seemed  to  possess  ;  and  by  their  re- 
moval from  office,  their  very  being 
seemed  dissolved,  and  instead  of  going 
into  opposition  as  a  formidable  party, 
their  existence  would  only  have  been 
recognized  as  a  mark,  for  the  contempt 
and  the  scorn,  and  the  indignation  of 
the  empire.  They  clearly  saw  that 
they  stood  upon  the  very  verge  of  ruin, 
but  having  very  bravely  come  to  the 
brink,  they  were  not  prepared,  like 
Quintus  Curtius,  to  plunge  into  such 
a  gulf  for  the  good  of  their  country. 
It  is  not  thus  they  are  wont  to  exhibit 
their  Human  virtues.  The  chasm 
which  yawned  b.3fore  them,  closed  up 
again.  The  royal  mancian  waved  her 
wand,  and  the  condemned  culprits 
were  again  reinvested  with  power, 
which  they  will  hold,  in  all  proba- 
bility, until  the  people  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exercising  their  free  choice, 
when  they  well  know  they  can  only  find 
their  way  into  parliament,  and  conse- 
quently into  power,  through  some  of 
the  damaged  constituencies  of  Ireland. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  they  should 
feel  concerned  in  preserving  them  as 
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thef  are.  No  wonder  Ibat  the;  ihitnld 
tutfi  Lord  SUnle}''a  registrktion  bill, 
and  sacrifice  ail  respect  for  character 
in  their  attempts  to  d^eat  it.  But, 
gentlemen  of  Et^land,  wiU  you  ud 
them  b;  jour  votea,  in  such  an  object? 
Have  Tou  also  lost  all  reepeot  for  charac- 
ter? Do  jouQOtH^  that  the;  hare  lur- 
rendered  thenuelves,  bodj  and  toul, 
into  the  handi  of  the  migcreant  agit*- 
tor,  the  man  whoie  prinoiplei  Ton  tv- 
pudiate,  and  whose  name  jou  loathB ; 
and  if  joa  are  not  also  prepared  deli- 
beratef;  to  do  despite  to  ererj  princi- 
ple of  justice,  and  to  outrage  ever; 
Bentiment  of  honour,  separate  your- 
selves from  these  unhapp;  men,  and  be 
no  longer  consenting  parties  to  the 
offences,  which  must,  soiHier  or  later, 
brigg  condign  punishment  upon  the 
offenders.  There  remuns  now  no 
choice  between  their  ruin,  and  the  ruin 
of  Ibe  countrv. 

We  write  before  the  discussion  upon 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill :  but  we 
feel)  comparatiTclf,  little  interest  about 
that  ;  as  in  our  judgment,  its  fate  is 
alreadj  decided.  Upon  the  second 
reading,  iti  prim^ie  vai  affirmed  by 
a  hottue  parliament.  That  is  enough 
to  assure  us,  that  its  ultimate  success 
is  merel;  a  qutttion  of  time.  Most 
assuredly,  if  parliament  were  now 
dissolTed,  we  would  hope  for  the  re- 
turn of  one  by  wliich  such  a  measure 
would  very  soon  be  passed  into  a  law : 
and  even  as  matters  stand,  we  will  not 
altogether  discard  a  hope  that  the 
O'Connellits  and  ministerial  intr^es 
against  it  may  be  defeated. 

At  aJl  events,  one  great  olyect  has 
been  gained.  Every  one  must  now 
understand  what  is  meant  by  the  cry 
of  "Justice  for  Ireland."  It  me«DS 
the  ascendancy  of  the  O'Connell  fac- 
tion, at  the  expense  of  every  thing 
which  ft  constitutional  En^iidmian 
should  bold  dear — honour,  truth,  j»-in- 
ciple,  conustmcy,  a  just  regard  for 
the  rif^ts  of  the  crown,  and  a  tender 
conc«ii  for  the  interests  of  the  people. 
O'Connell's  "jiutice"  it  is  now  clearly 
evident,  is  a  justice  which  requires  for 
ita  basis,  petjary  and  corruption.  Ho- 
nourable Englishmen,  we  again  put  it 
to  you,  are  you  prefwred  to  aid  him 
in  the  ftccomplismnent  of  an  olycct  like 


that  ?     hCnd ibv*  fa  ao  objectka 

to  carrying  the  reform  IVaochise  to  the 
filll  extent  to  which  it  can  be  tnaSy 
and  oonstitutionally  carried.  Lord 
Stanley  and  his  snpportera  have  do 
objection  to  that  Ail  that  they  otyaet 
to  is,  Uiat  it  should  have  bacn  carried 
a  great  deal  beyond  that,  bj  the  cor- 
ruption of  {tfofli^B  ptditicsJ  favria- 
ters,  and  the  perjury  of  an  igDonB^ 
ft  mob-led,  ana  a  priest-ridditi  pegpl^ 

Will  you  be  partiee  to  tha  dtrfeot  oT 
a  measure,  which  aims  at  applyi 
ffiott  temperMe  and  a  mort  eon 
tional  remedy  to  evils  like  these?  If 
you  be,  wa  call  upon  the  ooontry  to 
mark  you.  We  call  upon  •rery  maa 
to  whom  truth  and  honovr  are  dear, 
to  withhold  fh>m  yon  his  support  «r 
countenance,  when  you  next  wpeal  ta 
him  for  his  suflHge ;  and  to  refer  yoa, 
together  with  the  other  accomplicai  of 
O  Connell,  whom  their  presmt  indig- 
nant constituencies  will  assuredly  dia- 
card,  to  that  country  where  only  a 
littine  constituency  for  yon  can  ht 
fbuad,  as  yon  will  have  virtually  aban- 
doned it  to  the  cmTuptionists  and  ta 
perjurers,  by  whom  it  b  at  preswit 
abused  and  infested. 

We  had  thought  dial  the  wretrited 
men,  respecting  whom  we  have  bee* 
compelled  to  thmk  and  write  so  mo^ 
bad  reached  the  clinus  of  dlsgrwe. 
We  were  mistaken  t  Uiey  have  them- 
■elves  convinced  na  of  our  error.  We 
now  dearly  see  how  mnch  they  luve 
profited  while  s«Mng  imder  the  denta- 
gogue  by  whom  they  have  been  ensla- 
ved. Befbre  the  last  paragraph  wit 
completed,  the  London  pliers  brongtil 
an  account  of  the  sh^by  attempt  wbicfc 
has  been  made  to  defeat  the  issnit^  ot 
a  writ  Ibr  the  boroi^fa  of  Ludlow,  la 
order  to  defer  die  return  of  a  Ommt- 
vative  member,  until  after  the  dlviiiM 
upon  Lord  Stanley's  bill.  Would  aay 
men  with  the  slighteat  prMandoni  ta 
character,  lend  thetnielvaa,  far  a  ae- 
ment  to  such  a  scheme  ?  This  ia,  ir 
deed,  heaping  Felion  upon  Osm.  in 
in&my  and  degradationi  But  we  cal 
upon  the  country  to  mark  It  well.  Tb* 
day  of  retribution  is  at  hand.  whM 
assuredly  no  such  stratagem  will  avail 
the  mksmble  delinquents. 
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«irB  PORTRAIT  GALLBKT.— NO.  Tin. 
•  IB    FHILIF    CKAMPTON,     BARONBC, 

SiDrg«oa<G«a«i«l,  Pbrvcws  io  Ordiiivy  to  tba  Qokd,  P.Il.8.,  ke.  k«.  fc«. 

" — Atqne  idem  «go  conteodo,  com  ad  kathbam  BxiuiAif  atqne  illobtseh, 
•COMserit  rfttto  qtuedam,  confomutdoqne  oociaiNf ,  ttim  Ulnd  uascio  quid 
pneclarum  ac  usgulare,  solere  eiistere." — Here  is  a  very  beADtifiil,  but 
very  rare  combioatdoD  of  qoalitieH,  tendiog  to  coiutitute  however)  all,  pro- 
bably, tbat  ii  attainable  of  perfection,  in  geniaa  and  learning,  in  the  huinaa 
cbancter.  We  need  scsrcel;  remind  onr  classical  readers,  that  in  this 
felidtaus  and  philosophic  compliment,  Cicero  sums  up  the  accomplishments 
of  his  firiend  and  client,  Arcbias. 

It  is  for  wise  purposes  that  tba«  is  an  inherent  diapowtion  in  most  minds 
to  gtilher  and  store  up  delineations  of  character,  whether  real  or.  imsginarjt 
of  nun  ss  he  is,  or  as  he  ought  to  be.  There  is  an  especial  pleasure, 
only  to  be  appreciated  by  those  who  hare  experienced  it,  in  discoTering 
in  nature  and  in  tact,  what  had  no  prerions  existence  but  in  probabili^ 
and  tbooght.  Forms  of  the  "  tail  and  good,"  the  "  pnlchrum  atque  decens," 
are  iosensbly  imbibed  by  study,  or  by  obserration,  into  the  mind,  and  it 
eqjoys  its  own  peculiar  satisfaction,  "with  which  a  stranger  intermeddleth 
not,"  when  the  outline  of  the  visionary  and  imaginative  is  filled  iqt  by 
the  podtive  and  true. — So  thought  we,  when  we  found  with  what,  com- 
plete exactness  all  that  the  Orator  intended  to  convey,  meets  in  the  subject 
of  onr  present  sketch. 

We  shall  enter  into  none  of  the  details  of  his  brilliant  profesMonal 
career.  With  all  that  could  interest  them  upon  this  sutyect,  the  present 
generadon  is  already  and  saffi<»ently  fanuliar.  We  shall  not  forestall  iae 
those  who  are  to  oome,  the  fiitare,  and,  we  unoerely  trust,  far-distant  labours 
of  Sir  Philip  Crampton's  lat^r^ber. 

Let  us,  however,  and  it  is  with  pride  and  pleasure  tbat  we  do  so,  con- 
template him  briefly  as  he  is.  Briefly,  we  say,  more  from  the  confined 
limits  of  our  space,  than  of  our  inclination.  For,  in  truth,  to  use  an  expres- 
aive  phrase,  which  is  often  so  apt  that  we  could  wish  it  were  less  vulgar, 
it  is  r^rethaig  to  withdraw  occasionally  from  the  hot  strife  under  the 
verticat  sun  of  politics,  and,  in  the  cool  of  diqiassionate  reflection,  trace 
Scdence  as  she  moves  along  her  calm  and  lustrous  path. 

Of  all  the  sdences,  the  medical,  beyond  a  doubt,  is  that  which  interests 
mankind  most  nearly.  We  are  not  for.  disparaging  all  other  departments 
of  knowledge  when  we  assert  this.  But  we  desire,  for  plain  purposes,  to 
asKgn  them  their  proper  place.  In  fiill  eigoyment  of  the  vigour  and 
energies  of  the  moral  and  material  frame,  we  might,  probably,  feel  nearly 
as  enthunastic  upon  the  bead  of  mathematics,  as  tbeir  well-known  devotee^ 
who  had  no  idea  of  future  happiness  beyond  the  solution  of  eternal  problems; 
or  npon  the  head  of  metaphyucs,  as  a  graceful,  but  sometimes  dreamy  specu- 
latmr,  who  can  conceive  no  other  notion  of  another  life  but  as  an  inflnito 
ej^iaiue  of  nund.  But  we  must  award  to  medical  science  the  undisputed 
Vol.  XV.  3  t 
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pklm  of  the  true  sublime.  An  tiuthorit;,  u  conversant  witli  nature  u  an 
inspired  insight  into  her  mjsteries  could  reader  him,  testifies  with  us  ber«, 
irheu,  in  a  catalogue  of  wottdera,  ha  leaves  this  upon  especial  record — "  1  am 
fearfullj  and  wonderftillj  made." 

To  have  arrired  at  the  lunnalt  of  this  science  Is  Sir  Philip  Crampton'i 
privilege  t  and  ire  do  not  Aar  that  we  apeak  too  largelj,  wbeD  ve  aa;  it  is 
the  benefit  of  the  country  which  has  ^ven  him  birth.  We  feel  too  secure 
firom  the  aspersion  or  nuinoion  of  ever  indulging  in  immerited  enloghnn, 
not  to  apeak  as  we  ftel  npon  tlie  matter  in  hand.  Manj  and  m»Bj  an  eye 
aball  rest  upon  this  page,  and  the  reflection  shall  arise  in  many  a  mind, 
that  if  the  vivid  and  grateful  recollections  of  the  most  tender  B7mpatbie«i 
and  most  consmnmate  and  snccessful  skill,  could  find  a  voice,  they  abooU 
make  all  we  have  atii,  or  now  intend  to  say,  seem  cold  and  weak. 

We  shonld  not  be  sorry,  fbr  the  contrast's  sake,  to  pause  for  a  moment, 
if  we  could,  and  think  in  what  odour  amongst  their  patients  the  practitloDen 
of  the  day  may  have  been,  who  followed  literally  the  chart  lud  down  for 
them  by  Celsua.  "  The  enrgeon,"  says  this  andent  worthy,  ittier  oUo,  "matt 
not  have  a  trembling  hand.  His  sight  must  be  clear  and  penetratii^— hit 
Wiind  pittleu  I  imrniisrieori  I"  [the  notes  of  admiration  are  our  own]  "  and 
be  must  disregard  the  acreams  and  lamentations  of  his  patient  I"  We  should 
gay  that  one  portion  of  the  doi^trine  here  laid  down  would  iqipear  baal 
ad^ted  to  proonre  disciples  in  the  shambles, — so  far  from  qnaUQing  the 
attendant  on  a  bed  of  Buffering  to  convey  the  relief,  which  is  eo  often  U^ 
mdar  the  inflnence  even  of  a  kind  word,  or  a  oompassioDate  look.  The  steady 
haodt  the  penetrating  sight  we  know  are  indispensalile.  But  for  the  jritiltaa 
mind  I— How  strange,  that  when  this  marble-bearted  operator  spoke  of  nuod 
at  all,  he  could  attach  to  it  no  loftier  nor  worthier  epthet  Sir  PhiDp 
Crainpton'i  practice  ts  not  based  upon  this  principle.  It  is  the  exact 
revene.  ImBotencort  should  be  the  very  last  libel  one  conld  caat  v^m 
kbn,  or  Ats  heart,  or  mind,  who  ever  saw  him  by  the  ondle  of  an  "^vf 
child.  HU  mind  Is  not  [Mleast  but  it  is  powerful.  It  ex««isea  weU 
those  functions  so  necessary  to  his  critical  pursuits.  It  oollecta,  combhtM, 
auplifles,  and  animates.  It  is  flill  of  that  energy,  "  without  which,"  Nys 
Johnson,  "ju^ment  is  cold  and  knowledge  inert."  Sir  Philip  is  a  bm 
of  constant,  accurate,  and  deep  reflection.  It  oonld  not  be  enough  te 
meet  all  the  requirements  and  ez^Hides  of  his  varied  and  extensire  practloe 
by  a  mere  memory  of  Acts,  however  aided  by  all  the  theoriee  thst  study 
eonld  supply.  He  must  draw,  as  he  does,  close  and  well-defined  oonelnaioiu 
from  these  facts ;  and  it  is,  no  doubt,  owing  mdnly  to  this  timely  and 
excellent  proviuon,  that  in  oases  where  others  waver  and  hesitate,  beCMiae 
Uiey  eee  not  at  ali,  or,  at  the  best,  hut  dimly,  his  sight  is  not  kes  £stinel 
and  immediate  than  bis  action  resolute  and  prompt.  It  Is  evident  that  is 
medical,  hut  more  espedally  in  snrgical  treatment,  dedfimi  on  the  paart  of 
the  practitioner  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  But  this  Is  a  quality  not  ti 
eanly  attwnable.  It  Is,  besides,  far  more  perilous  than  serrioeable  In  Hi 
exercise,  unless  based  npon  the  clearest  penetration  and  sagacity.  In  the 
almost  Infinite  variety  of  maladies  to  which  the  human  frame  is  liaMe,  and 
in  the  diversified  forms  which  these  maladies  are  often  found  to  assume,  it 
ts  obvious  that  they  are  more  likely  to  be  successfully  baffled  at  the  ootae^ 
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or  lad  through  their  neceuar;  stagM  to  «  fkTonraUa  remit,  when  with  Oe 
qnickneu  of  «n  intuitive  perc«ptioii  the  aye  of  the  praoUtianer  takes  In  tht 
whole  of  the  cue.  This  is  one  of  Sir  Philip'*  moat  remarkable  gifts.  Hit 
mindf  if  we  may  ao  spaak,  napt  out  the  naxj  cootm  of  tha  ootnpliunt,  and 
if  it  i(  to  be  met  at  all,  aoundneu  and  solidity  of  Judgment,  together  vith 
the  dedaiTe  anargy  of  «tperieDDe,  ahall  be  brought  to  bear  upon  Its 
exiganoiai. 

Our  raadara  are  i^  doabtlvH,  ftmiliar  with  the  Hkeneei  which  strtick 
Bir  Walter  Soott,  batweea  Sir  PUHp  and  8ir  H.  Davy,  in  permn.  If  we 
rMoUeot  rightly,  aa  wall  aa  in  the  Uvellnest  and  range  of  his  conversation. 
Ur  Philip  kindly  did  the  honours  of  Lough  Bray  and  the  Dargle  on  the 
oooauoD  of  Sir  Walter's  viut  to  this  country;— «  rUt  made  memor&ble, 
aa  Sir  Walter  axprMsed  hinualf,  by  tiio  acqdsitton  of  three  friends,  Lord 
Planket,  Sir  P.  Cramptoii,  and  Mr.  Blake. 

In  oonveraational  power.  Sir  Philip  certainly  I*  almost  without  a  rival.  HIl 
^portnnitiet  of  acquiring  information  are,  no  doubt,  nnmerons,  but  be  has 
ft  hs^iy  art  of  oommunlcating  it  which  is  peculiarly  his  own.  With  a  mind 
•rer  od  the  alert,  he  finds,  as  nay  be  supposed,  "  good  In  every  thing ;" 
uA  It  1*  obvionaly  hie  pleasure  to  dispense  It.  We  do  not  know  if  he  Is 
more  sucoessAil  in  his  feelii^  and  beautiful  delineations  of  the  more  moumfiil 
•nd  darker  shadows  of  our  chequered  lilt,  or  in  the  play  of  his  own  delicate 
and  graceAd  humour,  caught  from  the  lights,  or  eccentricities,  of  brighter 
•oenea. 

We  wonld  say  a  word  here  upon  that  province,  for  such  we  anst  consider 
it,  of  tha  roedloLl  pmfeasion,  of  rendering  Its  peculiar  science  serviceable  to 
tlie  gnat  and  absorbing  ends  of  true  religion.  In  public  and  In  private, 
in  the  leotora-room,  as  in  the  siok-chamber,  a  wide  Beld  is  opened  for  mor* 
than  fxanng  uaeAdoess.  The  days  have  gone  by.  Mid,  under  God,  wo 
are  indebted  to  the  present  leaders  of  the  profiiMion  for  the  change,  when 
tba  term  surgeon  was  usnally  held  ■jnonymous  with  Infidel,  and  when  an 
iotlmata  acqn^tanoe  with  the  mechanical  Amotions  of  the  body,  was  sup- 
posed to  have  divested,  necessarily,  the  initiated  mind  of  the  anatomist  of 
that  too  vulgar  nperstition,  the  existence  of  a  soul.  To  sneer  at  Revelation, 
because  based  upon  (iiturity  (— that  fbtnrity  involving,  essentiaHy,  the  fact 
of  a  new  mode  of  baing,  exqoMtely  and  eternally  susceptible  of  Inconceivable 
jaj,  or  woe— to  shake  the  Christian's  hope— to  s^p  and  mine  the  ChrisUan't 
pMoa,  la  DOW  no  raoonimendation  to  one,  Mho  would  work  a  far  wider 
Mischief  spread  a  ttr  deadlier  diaease  than  that  wtuch  he  undertakes  to 
remove  or  remedy. 

The  science,  in  whatever  department,  that  would  exalt  itself  above  the 
level  which  the  Word  of  Truth  assigns  it,  ceases  to  daserve  the  name.  We 
are,  indeed,  happy  to  have  fallen  upon  days  when  the  specious  theories,  which 
do  not  profess  absolnte  denial  of  the  Iratb,  but  sUll  hide  their  destructive 
tendency  under  the  more  modest  and  less  alarming  semblances  of  doubt, 
occasion  little  or  no  sensation  for  their  unhappy  advooata*.  They  may 
possess  all  the  wilinass,  all  the  lubrimty,  all  the  entai^lii^  ecrfll  «f  the 
reptile  which  they  most  resemble,  but  they  are  partakers,  also,  of  its  cnrs^— 
"  Upon  thy  belly  shall  thou  go,  and  dust  shalt  thou  eat." 

Prevailing  so  widely  as  totally  different  sentiments  and  feelings  are  amongst 
the  anunent  in  medical  science  in  our  day,  how  desirable  should  it  be,  were 
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fbffj  to  dlnct  the  eztraordinwj  influence  which  they  poneUi  ia  Qi«  nuniMr 
•nd  OHiK  we  Tentnre  to  anggert.  It  is  true,  "  What  man  knoweth  tbe  thing* 
of  ft  Tjnrm,  bnt  the  ([Hrit  of  mu  wtuch  it  in  him."  Tbe  only  chambtr  which 
we  are  oonsoioiii  of  our  sbiUty  to  keep  slways  Mcnre  and  nnrifled ;  when 
no  earthl;  intrader's  eje,  nor  any  earthly  deapoiler's  foot  can  penetrate,  U 
the  chamber  of  thought.  Bat  next  to  hinaeL^  notwithatanding,  tha  intoOigait 
[vactitioner  knows  the  ipirit  of  man  best  Whether  it  is  that,  befiering  him 
th<ff«nghl7  oonvcTunt  with  what  ia  invinble  and  miknown  to  as-^tnr  intamal 
organization,  fbr  esample,  in  all  the  minute  and  deljoato  complexity  of  its 
arrangement  and  a^justmeDt— wa  think  he  may  go  farther  atiD,  and  k«n 
■ome  of  the  combinationi  that  exist  in  mind;  or  whether  we  fed  that  m 
detailing  the  affoctionsi  whatarer  tttey  may  be,  of  the  infirm  body,  we  nnat 
disclose  some  of  the  secret  springa  of  thought— from  whatever  canae,  tbe 
effect  is  certain,  that  medical  men  are  roasters  of  an  influence,  which  few* 
oomparativelyi  in  any  other  sphere  of  action,  can  command.*  If  tbe  prac- 
titioner be  one  of  acknowledged  alnlity,  and,  if  so,  has  ascended  high,  or 
attained,  it  may  be,  the  sommit  of  professional  fame,  we  would  say  his  poweta 
of  moral  persnasioQ  should  be  almost  unlimited.  Under  this  coniictioiv  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  them  In  the  course  of  ifiplicationj  and  to  eoioj  ths 
rqoidng  over  their  results. 

We  haTe  often  listened,  with  the  most  unfeigned  delist,  to  Sir  Philip 
Cnunpton,  when  in  the  too  brief,  we  must  say,  perorations  of  his  faiilliaBt 
and  instmctiTe  lectnrea  on  soology,  he  has  brought  tbe  well-ezplsined 
wonders  of  the  natural  world  to  bear  on  the  bung  and  perfectiona  of  tfaeir 
anther,  God.  We  haTe  sat  in  the  enlightened,  crowded,  and  hadiod 
assembly— hushed  so  still  that  even  Sir  Philip's  own  voioe,  ^'Brer  soft, 
goktle,  and  low"  as  it  is,  seemed  loud ;  and  this  was  the  mlenoe  of  reT<^ 
renoe.  The  lectnrer  is  quick  to  catch  the  moment  when  the  senaea  are 
wr^tt  in  aatonisbmcnt  at  tbe  derelopmeat  of  wonders  in  creation,  hitherto 
tmthong^t  of  and  unknown.  Unfolding  his  snbjeot  wiA  a  simpUdty  that 
interests  childhood,  at  the  same  time  investing  it  with  a  digmty  that  daiau 
respect  from  age,  he  wins  the  attention  both  of  tbe  yondifal  and  iaaturat 
and  prepares  all  minds  for  the  reception  of  the  solemn  qoeation— "  If  God 
be  thus  mirrored  in  tbe  organio  life  and  structure  of  a  aentieat  beings  naaj 
degrees  less  nnbla,  it  may  be,  than  a  mote,  how  &ir  and  ftill  a  tran- 
script ought  not  His  surpassing  esoellenoe  to  find  in  us  7"  Soeh  is  the 
(diaraoter  of  tbe  reflections  with  whiob  we  have  invariably  retired  from  dM 
lectUTB-room,  where  Sir  Philip  had  soggested  them,  in  reference  to  o<v> 
sehes.     It  is  but  common  justice  if  we  entertain  this  truth  in  r 

■■  Affsotmun  potens,  at  Isnis  dominator, 
Ingenio  snblimis — vividus,  veiettilii, 
Nnllnm  qnod  tetigit  noa  ornarit.'' 
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bailileT  has  placed  within 
b  not  trne  tW  that  spirit  is 'the 


TttuiE  is  no  pretence,  perhsps,  more 
nnfoimded,  or  lest  capable  of  being 
nutained,  than  that  which  man  as- 
sumes to  the  exclusive  possession  of 
his  own  bodj.  He  arrogantly  sup- 
poses, that  because  be  is  alloired  for 
a  season  to  exercise  over  it  some  con- 
trol, he  is  therefore  its  sole  possesaor 
— .that  it  is  made  entirely  for  his  use 
— and  that  it«  great  Architect  col- 
lected the  matenaU  from  the  various 
elements  of  heaven  and  earth,  to  erect 
an  ediflce  in  which  he  was  altme  to 
dwelt.  It  is  most  true  that  this  edifice 
ia  "  fearfuUj  and  wonderfully  made," 
— beautiful  in  its  structure,  cunninK 
in  its  contrivance,  and  a  meet  resi- 
dence for  that  immortal  spirit 

i  that 
only  living  occapant;  many  others 
permitted  equally  to  abare  the  right, 
and  to  some  of  toem  is  assigned  pos- 
session of  its  very  best  apartments. 
This  will  be  most  apparent,  if  we 
take  a  brief  view  of  our  fellow 
lodgers. 

Entomologists  enumerate  above  1600 
■pecies  of  minute  beings,  endued  with 
animal  life,  of  various  forms  and  or- 
gaiuiation,  which  they  denominate 
mtozoa.  Of  these,  18  are  found  con- 
nected with  the  human  body  ;  some  in 
parts  which  nature  seemi'to  have 
fitted  for  their  reception,  and  of  which 
they  are  the  permanent  and  regular 
occupants  ;  such  as  Ascaridea,  small 
white  worms;  LumbrJci,  large  round 
worms ;  and  Tenia,  flat  tape  worms. 
Others  are  only  occasional  residents — 
extems  which  settle  in  different  con- 
venient parts  adapted  for  their  tem- 
porary Eojourn,  and  where  they,  ere 
nai  generally  foMnA :  those  are  called 
Ire  various  names,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  their  generation;  and 
some  are  of  a  form  and  nature  so 
anomalous,  that  no  particular  name 
has  been  yet  assigned  them.    On  these 


hut,  I  will  venture  to  offer  »  few  r»< 
marks. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  fluids  of 
the  human  body  abound  with  aiumal- 
cnles,  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  hot 
distinctly  seen  when  submitted  to  a 
microscope  of  high  magnifying  powers. 
If  a  globule  of  some  of  those  fluids  he 

K'  iced  under  a  lens,  immediately  on 
ing  taken  from  the  body,  and  while 
yet  warm  and  preservingits  animal  heat. 
It  presents  the  appearance  of  k  bath, 
in  which  many  aniniated  beings  are 
seen  to  swim  about.  In  those  that  I 
have  examined,  they  resembled  tad- 
poles, impellii^  themselves  by  their 
tails,  which  they  vibrated  wilb  great 
activity,  and  moved  forward  with  con< 
uderable  velocity.  I  have  frequently 
tried  to  observe  some  trut  of  their 
habits  and  manners,  hut  the  time  al- 
lowed for  the  examination  was  so 
brief,  that  I  was  always  disappointed. 
When  the  liquid  in  which  they  swam 
lost  its  animal  heat,  the  vital  prin- 
ciple it  imparted  was  withdrawn,  the 
animalcules  ceased  to  move  and  seemed 
to  perish,  and  immediately  became  in- 
visihle  in  the  fluid  in  which  they 
floated.  Of  this  description  are  the 
minute  beings  delected  in  the  pnstules 
of  psora,  ana  other  cutaneous  diseases, 
whose  generation  are  supposed  to  be 
not  the  cause,  but  the  consequence  of 
the  vitiated  fluid. 

But  besides  these,  the  existence 
of  larger  entozoa  in  the  living  human 
body  in  this  way,  has  been  em- 
phatically  dwelt  on  by  writers  both 
sacred  and  profane.  The  earliest 
account  we  have,  perhiqM,  is  that  re- 
corded   in  the  book  of  Job.     The 


which  we  translate  icornu, 
forming  a  lodgment  in  his  skin,  and 
in  the  integuments  of  the  muscles. 
He  exclaims,  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
anguish,  "  My   flesh   is  clothed  with 


•  Read  berore  n   mepting  of  the  Roysl   Colleee  o(  Phjuriani 
Dunu's   HMpilRl,  on  il>a  evening  of  tlia  10th  duy  of  A|)nl,    IMO,  at 
Eicelleocy  the   Lord  Lienleuent  was  preient. 
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wofBU,  and  my  skin  u  broken  and  be- 
came loathiome."* 

The  death  of  Herod  U  attributed  to 
the  same  cause,  and  the  uored  hiitorian 
ineDtions  it  as  of  that  kind  which  was 
most  humiliating  to  haman  pride. 
The  people  shouted,  sajing,  bis  voice 
wM  toe  voice  of  a  god,  and  not  a  man ; 
but  the  ai^l  of  the  I.ord  smote  him. 
*"  H«  was  taten  of  worms,"  while  he 
was  jet  ali»e,  « till  he  gaw  up  the 
ghost,"t 

Among  ppofiuiB  writers,  man;  per- 
sons are  reoorded  a*  having  fallen 
victims  to  this  maladj.  Acastus,  son 
of  Pellai,  Alkman  the  poet,  Pberec  jdea 
the  theologian,  Calisthenea  the  Olyn- 
thiao.  Mucins  the  lairrer,  and  Eunus, 
a  laadar  in  the  Servile  war,  are  sud 
to  have  perished  by  some  soeh  disease. 
The  cause  or  Ejmptoms  are  not  de- 
tailed, but  two  of  them,  Calisthenes 
and  Eunui,  died  in  prison,  and  it  is 
I»vhablB>  confioenent,  privation,  and 
anxie^  predisposed  them  to  t»ke  it. 
But  the  distemper  of  which  Sjlla  the 
dictator  died,  is  more  minutely  do- 
soribed,  and  leaves  no  donbt  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  complaint.  Plinj  calls 
it  ptbeiriaals,  and  s&js,  "  Nascnntur  in 
sangninc  ipso  hominis  animalia  eiesura 
corpos"—"  animals  are  generated  in 
the  very  hlood  of  a  man  which  de- 
vour Us  body  ;"t  and  Plutafch  thns 
^tails  the  sTmptoros.  It  was  a  con- 
siderable time  before  he  perceived  he 
had  an  uloer  in  his  body ;  but  at  length 
the  putresoency  of  the  flesh  became 
•^parent,  and  produced  such  a  mul- 
titude of  Ht^'t,  tvermin,  which  we 
translata  lioe,)  that  though  persons 
were  employed  continually  both  day 
and  night  to  remove  and  destroy 
them,  they  increased  faster  than  they 
could  be  exterminated ;  and  to  such  a 
degree  did  the  distemper  prevwl,  that, 
M  Plutarch  affirms — ni(H  ui  ^i;a( 
furmffakXi  tmo— "it  changed  the  whole 
flesh  into  lice)"  and  his  clothes,  baths, 
conches,  and  every  place  near  him 
were  polluted  with  a  perpetual  flux  of 
corruption  and  vermin.  It  was  in 
Tain  that  he  went  many  times  a  day 
into  the  water,  to  sconr  and  cleanse 
his  body,  the  disgusting  insects  multi- 
plied, so  fast,  [IS  to  baffle  every  at- 
tempt to  destroy  them  j  till,  at  length. 


they  devoured  him,  and  he,  too,  like 
Herod,  was  "eaten  of  wonna,"  while 
yet  alive.i 

In  addition  to  these  EscU  detwled 
by  ancient  writers,  I  have  collected 
others,  either  communicated  to  me  by 
friends,  or  which  have  come  under  my 
own  personal  observation.  The  first 
I  shall  mention  is  a  very  extraordinarj 
case,  told  to  me  by  my  brother.  Dr. 
Edward  Walsh,  physician  to  the  force*. 
While  serring  in  Canada,  he  was 
called  to  see  Angus  M'Donald,  aged 
53,  an  American  farmer,  active,  and 
robust,  and  in  good  circumstaneea. 
He  had  been  subject  for  some  years  to 
attacks  of  dyturia,  which,  however, 
did  not  interrupt  his  ordinary  pnrstuts- 
At  length  he  was  affected  with  paai 
and  swelling  at  the  bottom  of  th» 
pelvis  ;  and  one  day  after  great  exer- 
tion in  pursuit  of  strayed  cattle,  he  was 
seized  with  acute  pain  in  perineo,  fol- 
lowed by  fits  of  fwnting.  On  recover- 
ing from  ibe  attack,  the  parti  wera 
examined.  They  were  found  much 
swelled,  inflamed,  and  a  substance 
was  felt  inside,  which  was  discovered 


was  extracted.  Meantime  other  swel- 
lings supervened  in  different  parts  of 
the  body,  particularly  round  and  in 
the  glutei  muscles  The  obstruction 
in  the  neck  of  the  vessIcA,  and  the  rup- 
ture consequent  on  the  descent  of  the 
calculus,  had  created  such  a  derange- 
ment of  the  parts,  a*  to  disturb  their 
ordinary  functions,  causing  diachargea 
of  nature  to  find  an  e«it  through  the 
integuments,  and  forming  abaoesset 
through  which  they  continually  oowd. 
The  weather  was  excessively  hot,  the 
thermometer  stood  at  96°,  and  the 
state  of  the  patient  was  esoeedin^y 
disgusting  to  the  medical  attMidant 
while  dressing  the  abscesses.  Om 
day  on  removing  the  bandaeet,  a  num- 
ber rf)f  lining  thingi  were  ohso-rcd  in 
the  discharge.  They  were  very  active 
in  thrir  motions,  of  an  eitraordinarf 
and  nondescript  form,  but  most  re- 
sembled ^it'  vnlhoul  mag».  But  the 
circumstance  of  their  formation  most 
striking  whs,  that  they  wer*  w>(  coo- 
fined  to  the  seat  of  diseasa.    Tumour* 
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protmded,  ■nd  abaoeuea  fennad  in 
difllvent  p*rt*,  partioularl;  under  the 
uUlft,  M  that  Uie  bodj  whb  covered 
with  th«n.  When  they  were  opened 
or  diicharged  of  themselvea,  the  puru- 
Iwt  nuttsr  contained  quantities  of  tha 
■Bine  iniectB,  in  a  very  active  and  lively 
state.  On  beins'  touched  with  spirit! 
of  turpentine,  tney  ceased  to  move, 
and  ware  readily  destroyed  by  applica- 
tiona  of  it.  Other*,  howevor,  rapidly 
mccNded,  and  the  dlBchai^es  every 
day  beoaine  thinner,  more  copioua,  and 
more  fotid.  The  patient  soon  sunk 
under  it,  and  wae  relieved  by  death  on 
the  ninth  dav,  after  a  severe  sufFcrin^^, 
aggravated  t^  the  horrid  and  preter- 
natttml  generation,  ae  he  auppoBed,  of 
thOM  inwct*  in  hi*  body. 

My  brother,  in  hia  oommunieation, 
•talea  to  me  no  theory  or  conjecture 
M  to  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary 
aad  nondescrnit  generation,  nor  can  I 
find  it  among  nis  papers ;  and  as  it  has 
pleased  Qod  that  he  has  followed  his 
patient,  I  cannot  have  recourse  to  his 
Ofunion.  1  do  not  n-eanme  to  hazard 
any  of  my  own,  but  leave  it  to  the  very 
Mnt^tent  and  learned  persons  who 
oompose  this  assembly  to  investigate  it. 

The  next  I  shall  mention  was  com- 


cnrred  in  this  hospital,  in  the  year 
1815,  and  ^ugh  there  are  some  per- 
haips,  present,  to  whom  it  is  already 
ftmiliar,  there  may  be  many  to  whom 
it  is  not  known.     I   will,   therefore. 

Among  the  patients  then  in  hospital, 
was  a  mechanic  of  the  middle  stature, 
having  the  muscular  system  feebly  de- 
Teloped.  His  habit  of  body  was  what 
might  be  called  cachectic,  and  his  coun- 
tenance  very  pale  and  languid.  He 
UMDred  under  a  chronic  disease  of 
the  digestive  organs ;  but  by  means 
of  the  judicious  treatment  employed, 
hi*  health  appeared  to  be  so  much 
improved,  that  he  was  ordered  to  the 
oonvalescent  ward.  Just  as  he  was 
about  to  move,  suddenly  there  ap- 
peared creeping  over  hia  whole  body 
and  the  bedclothes  in  which  he  lay, 
■D  immense  quantity  of  insects,  re- 
•embling  pediculi,  which  increased  so 
rapidly,  that  a  countless  multitude  was 
seen  creeping  and  strewed  over  the 
muTonnding  floor.  On  moving  the 
hand  on  the  nrface  of  the  body,  it 
Mt  as  if  Gorersd  orer  irith  outU 
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duced  as  if  prickle*  of  tome  kind  were 
stuck  thickly  in  his  skin ;  and,  on 
inspection,  it  appeared  that  this  feeling 
was  caused  by  these  insects  euitr^Kg 
in  different  stages,  and  in  the  act  of 
piercing  the  cuticle.  Soma  were  in 
a  more  advanced  state  of  protrnHcni, 
extricating  themselves,  as  it  were,  from 
the  aperture  through  w)uoh  they  had 
just  emerged ;  while  others  were  en- 
tirely free  and  crawling  over  the  snr- 
face.  Dr.  Pope  detailed  to  me  ths 
applications  made  to  the  patient,  which 
it  would  be  snperflnouB  to  state  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  more  fortunate 
than  the  dictator  Sjlla,  because  nnder 
more  judicious  treatment,  he  did  not 
sink  under  the  horrid  disease,  but  w**, 
in  a  short  time,  dismissed  from  th» 
hospital  perfectlv  cured. 

When  I  was  in  the  South  of  Ireland, 
many  years  ago,  a  case  was  mentioned 
to  me  by  a  medical  friend ;  and  though 
1  believe  it  has  since  been  published 
by  L     ~ 

omitted  in  this  dettul. 

Mary  Riordan  was  a  native  of  Cork- 
When  she  was  about  fifteen  years  of 
age,  two  clergymen  of  her  persoaaion 
died.  They  were  men  much  esteemed, 
andofgreat  reputed  sanctity;  and  there 
existed  a  belief  among  the  peasantry, 
that  clay  taken  from  the  graves  of  saoh 
persons,  possessed  an  extraordinary  effi- 
cacy in  protecting  the  man  or  womttn 
who  carried  a  portion  of  it  about  Ih^ 
persons  from  evil,  and  those  who  drank 
an  infusion  of  it  from  disease.  At  the 
su^estion  of  an  old  woman,  the  poor 
girl  went  to  the  churchyard  where  they 
were  interred,  and  brought  home  her 
apron  full  of  the  clay.  By  the  advice 
of  her  monitress,  she  placed  some  of 
it  in  a  tin  can,  and,  pouring  water 
upon  it,  she  stirred  it  up,  then,  suffer* 
ing  the  grosser  parts  to  snbude,  iha 
drank  a  portion  of  the  remainder  avery 
morning.  Al^er  some  time  she  com- 
plained of  an  affection  of  uckneu  { 
she  felt  a  nausea  and  astrong  tendency 
to  vomit,  and  at  length  began  to  dii^ 
charge  tiie  content*  of  her  stonuwh. 
There  was  found  amongst  it  a  quantity 
of  insects,  of  the  beetie  kind,  called  by 
entomologists  birpi  morte4aga,  in  diffe- 
rent states  of  existence — some  wer« 
larvse  or  eggs,  some  pupn,  some  mora 
advanced  m  abape,  and  MHne  ptrftot 
insecti^  already  Aumiilwd  vi(h  vmgi  / 
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M  thftt,  imniediRtelj  on  being  ditclurged 
from  htn  month,  they  fiae  about  the 
room.  In  this  itate  the  wu  brouf^t 
to  the  Cork  hoipitkl.  She  was  then 
twenty-eight,  and  the  frishtful  dUease 
had  been  generaUnK  in  her  body  for 
thirteen   years.      Yet   she   still   i 


would  eve  it     It  is  reported  that  700 
lame  of  beetles  were  discharged  from 


of  which  were  destroyed  by  berseU> 
and  some  escaped  into  spertureg  of 
the  Boor,  beMdes  at  maoy  more  in  the 

frnb  and  yet  inanimate  staRe.  Nearly 
DO  were  submitted  to  Dr.  Thompson, 
of  Cork,  which  averaged  in  size  from 
one  to  half  an  inch  la  length.  The 
gmau  beetle  is  very  tenacious  of  life, 
and  some  of  them,  reserved  as  cnriosi- 
ties,  were  still  animate  after  they  had 
been  kept  a  year  in  boxes  and  bottles. 
The  patient  was  at  length  persuaded 
to  dcNst  from  her  medicine,  and  treated 
in  return  with  large  doses  of  turpen- 
tine, when  the  geaeration  of  the  insects 
ceased,  and  she  was  dismissed  con- 
Talesceot.  The  trick  of  swallowing 
and  ejecting  from  the  mouth  various 
things,  is  one  often  resorted  to  by 
jn^ers ;  but  in  this  case>  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  watched  and 
treated,  there  could  be  no  deception  ; 
and  the  connection  of  cause  and  effect 
was  so  immediate  as  to  leare  no  doubt 
of  the  origin  of  the  disease.  The 
Uep*  mortaaga  is  principally  found 
to  breed  in  churchyards,  and  in  great 

aiiaotities.  Their  ova  impregnated 
le  clay  she  bad  taken ;  they  were 
inatared  and  excluded  by  the  heat 
of  the  stomach,  and  as  soon  as  they 
attuned  life,  they  continually  irritated 
that  tender  or^an,  by  crawling  over 
its  highly  sensitive  coats,  till,  by  a 
atrow  eSbrt  of  nature,  they  were 
expelled  from  the  place  where  they 
had  generated. 

On  my  first  visit  to  France,  some  yeara 
ago,  I  went  with  friends  from  Paris 
to  see  St.  Cloud.  We  walked  there ; 
the  day  was  very  sultry,  and  when  we 
were  idwut  hair  way  on  the  road,  we 
were  made  sick  by  a  very  intolerable 
smell,  that  issued  from  a  valley  which 
lay  beside  us.  We  found  it  proceeded 
A-om  a  place  called  a  knacker'n  yard, 
where  decayed  horses  are  sent  to  be 
killed,  flayed,  and  broken  up.  The 
air  above  it  was  darkuned  with  flies 


in  incredible  swarms,  emittii^  a.  dull 
humming  sound,  and  hovering  over 
the  putrid  fhigments  of  horse  fleah 
that  lay  abont ;  and  we  heard  a  dr- 
cnmstaoce  which  bad  just  before  oc- 
curred, which  made  us  hastoi  our 
departure.  A  man  ws»  proceeding 
from  St.  Cloud  to  Paris  with  lettsa ; 
he  drank  too  much  wine  before  he  set 
out,  vas  overoome  with  intoucatiiio, 
and,  when  he  came  to  this  pbce.  Iky 
down  to  sleep.  He  CMitinued  on  the 
ground  for  twen^-four  hours,  and  was 
at  length  roused  by  an  intoleraUa 
itekmg  sensation,  which  he  felt  ail 
over  his  body.  This  waa  lucceededt 
in  a  short  time,  by  tumours,  which 
finally  burst,  and  midtitudea  of  worms 
or  maggots  fell  out  in  soch  qnantitiei^ 
that  hoenty-three  large  plates-foil  wm 
gathered  up  in  the  hospital  of  St. 
Louis,  in  Paris,  to  which  be  was  coo- 
veyed.  He  was  treated  with  mercorj, 
ai^  finally  recovered,  but  lost  bis  eyea, 
which  were  eaten  or  melted  out  of 
their  sockets.  Dr.  Cloquet,  who  after- 
wards reported  the  case,  states,  that 
the  worms  were  of  that  specie*  called 
atlicali,  and  supposes  that  the  fliest 
feeding  on  the  carcases  of  the  horsea, 
had  ahghted  on  the  body  of  the  sleep- 
ing man,  and,  puncturing  and  penetra- 
ting the  cuticle  in  various  pUces,  had 
depouted  their  ova  within,  and  in  this 
nidus  (hey  matured  into  maggots. 

If  1  have  not  already  exhausted  your 
patience  by  such  details  of  the  axpe> 
rience  of  others,  I  will  add  one  or  two 
more,  which  either  came  under  n^ 
own  observation,  or  in  which  I  was 
perMonallg  the  tttfferer. 

I  had  met  m  France  an  intd- 
ligent  Braailiao,  sent  over  by  the 
1^  Emperor  Dom  Pedro,  to  r^ 
ceive  a  European  medical  edocstioii. 
He  came  to  London  with  the  same 
object,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
showing  Urn  some  attention.  Whea 
1  afWwards  visited  Braul,  he  found 
me  out  at  Rio,  and  returned  my  attot- 
tions  with  interest.  Among  other 
adrantages  of  information,  he  ad- 
mitted me  as  a  visitor  to  the  boepital 
of  the  Misericordia,  which  he  snpov 
intended.  In  this  immense  establish- 
ment were  TitO  beds,  always  full,  sod 
containing  patients  Ubouring  under 
all  varieties  of  tropin!  ^seases ;  and 
when  anv  case  of  peculiar  interut  oc- 
curred, he  apprised  me  of  it,  and  I 
visited  with  him.     The  fecundi^  of 
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iikMct  natnra  id  Bruil  b  m  greftti 
that  erer;  plwK  and  erery  thing  ^ 
peared  inttinct  trith  life.  Decijred 
trees  Memed  ne*er  to  die ;  but  when 
their  proper  regetatioa  wm  extinot< 
the;  ware  covered  with  innumerable 
psraaitea,  aod  perforated  by  millioiu 
of  inMct  inhaUtant*.  Animab  afforded 
no  Imi  mb«i*teiMe  to  the  tribes  of 
ODtoio^  and  mine  of  the  patienta  in 
the  hoapital  leemed  a  compound  of 
minnte  beiiicn.  From  the  maai  I  aaw, 
I  ihall  mention  one  or  two  caaet.  In 
teopioal  climatea,  tba  large  bine  Aj 
ii  conatantW  bntxing  about  the  aide, 
aad  when  the  patient  aleepa  or  doaei 
with  hia  mouth  open,  depoiita  its  OTa 
in  that  and  other  cavities.  When  1 
iriatted  the  hoapital,  1  heard  from  toy 
intelligoit  memcal  friend,  a  singular 
inatance  of  this.  A  female,  just  re- 
aovered  from  a  fever,  complained  of 
a  violent  headache,  which  increased 
daily,  and  at  length  terminated  In  her 
death.  Od  a  poit  mertnt  eiamination, 
it  was  fiiimd  that  maggots  had  pe- 
ntad in  her  brain  ;  and  the  opinion 
was,  that  the  bine  By,  while  ah*  was 
ill,  had  d^outed  its  larvn  in  her  nose, 
whera  they  burrowed,  and  having  made 
their  way  through  the  of  cnbnfome, 
had  entered  the  anbatance  of  the  brain, 
and  ao  caused  cefdiala^a  and  death. 
I  myaelf,  ihortl;  after,  was  witueas  to 
a  oircnmstance  of  tbis  kind.  A  negro 
slave  waa  just  recovering  from  a  long 
ilbesa,  and  had  been  discharKed  fkim 
the  hospital  of  the  Misericoroia,  when 
he  complained  of  violent  headache. 
He  took,  by  the  advice  of  a  Braiilian 
practitioner,  aorae  cephalic  snuff,  in 
which  mdrnt  atari  was  an  ingredient. 
It  produced  violent  sneeiing,  and  one 
day,  during  a  fit  of  stemntation,  a 
qnantilT  of  small  maggots  were  ejected 
from  his  noae,  and  through  the  roof 
of  hia  month.  They  were  about  half 
an  inch  long,  white,  and  terminated 
tff  a  brown  liead,  exactly  resembling 
tboae  generated  in  putrid  fiesh.  They 
continued  to  fall  for  some  days,  but 
in  diminished  qoantity,  till  at  length 
they  aaemed  exhausted.  The  headache 
eeaaed  altogether,  and  I  saw  the  man 
in  perfect  beallh.  As  he  afforded  no 
opportnni^  for  a  f>oiJ  morlevi  examina- 
tion, the  iMtoftlieinaecta  could  not  be 
ascertained ;  but  it  was  generally  sup- 
poaed,  thon^  he 


it,  that  aome^,  dnrii^  hia  illiiees,  had 
deposited  its  eggs  b  the  noatrila,  from 
whence  the  luvu  had  made  their  way, 
by  some  nnnsual  communication,  into 
we  frontal  dtuu,  where  the  maggota 
finally  made  a  settlement. 

These  morbid  caaea  in  the  huun 
anl^ect  recal  to  us  the  notion  ent«^ 
tained  by  the  ancients  of  worma  bred 


tinent  in  c^ile  vivos,  qui  nasci  aolatit 
sub  lii^nat  in  concavo  circitu'  verta- 
bram,  qua  cervici  innectitnr  oaput, 
magoitutUne    hand   minores  iis  qnoa 

maximos  oaraei  putrea  edunt ■'  All 

sta^  contain  in  the  head  living  worms, 
wbicb  are  generated  under  the  tonsue, 
in  a  cavity  about  the  vertebne,  where 
the  head  is  united  to  the  neck,  in  sixe 
not  less  than  the  largest  of  thoae  geiM- 
rated  in  putrid  flesh."*  I  am  not  auffl- 
dently  acquainted  with  comparative 
anatomy  to  aay  whether  this  be  a 
fiction  or  reality. 

Another  insect  which  came  under  my 
notice  in  this  hospital,  was  one  whim 
establishes  itaelf  in  the  muscular  part* 
of  the  body,  generally  in  the  1^.  It 
is  called  Dracunculua  or  the  Qtaitta 
leorm,  becanae  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  brought  by  negroes  from  the 
coast  of  Afnca.  It  is  known  to  be 
occasioned  by  drinking,  or  bathing 
in  the  waters  of  stagnant  pools  or 
wella,  where  the  animalcules  or  embryo 
worms  were  deposited.  An  indolent 
tumour  ia  formed  which,  in  time,  be- 
comes painfid.  It  swells  into  a  pcunt, 
which  at  length  breaks,  and  a  slender 
hard  snbstance  is  protruded  from  the 
aperture,  which  is  found  to  be  the  head 
of  a  worm.  When  this  upeara,  it  is 
seized  by  some  operator,  who  twiats  it 
round  a  quill  or  roll  of  cotton,  and 
carefully  strains  it,  till  by  some  vermi- 
cular motitm  it  elongates,  and  yields 
to  the  force.  In  this  way,  by  twiating 
the  quill  or  substance  on  which  it  & 
rolled,  a  portion  of  it  is  every  day 
drawn  out,  till  the  whole  animal  ia 
gradually  extracted.  On  being  un- 
rolled, it  is  found  to  be  a  slender 
white  worm,  of  a  very  tenacious  tex- 
ture, nearly  resembling  the  tmaH  tiring 
of  a  violin,  about'  two  feet  long,  sur- 
mounted by  a  black  point,  which  seems 
to  be  its  head.  Native  operatora  ex- 
tract it  with  more  success  than  regular 
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mtwoM.  Tbay  aMartaIn  bj  (MiSng 
wita  the  finger  on  the  Bur&ce  of  the 
limb,  tba  direction  in  whicb  the  worm 
it  coiled ;  then  nudcing  m  ittcwon 
over  the  middle,  BUd  fornung  &  dnpli- 
cation  of  it  into  a  loopi  thej  6n.yr  it 
forward,  and  both  ends  come  forth  a 


then 


The  i 


medi- 


■telj  ceiaai  when  the  caoae  ia  thui 
aztraoted  t  but  ihoold  it  break  in  the 
openrtioii.  die  part  that  reroaini  behind 
oanee*  painful  nlcari,  and  even  mortifl- 

A  third  inaect  which  I  mw  in  Brajdl, 
aatabliahet  itaelf  in  the  loweat  estre- 
mitr,  and  ii  alwajt  fbaad  in  the  ybot. 
TM«  ii  known  in  the  Weat  Indiei 
under  the  nama  of  chigrt,  and  in 
Brasil  ia  ealled  baaii,  a  cormptioii  of 
KehUf  the  Fortugneu  name  for  an;  ia. 
aact.  Aamal]  tumour  it  flnt  perceived 
in  the  fbot*  general!;  in  the  heel,  or 
under  the  toea,  acoompaiUBd  b;  a 
di^t  itchii^.  When  this  ii  felt,  the 
tumour  is  opened  1^  some  pracdtioner, 
and  a  amail  aac  ia  fonnd  within,  which 
it  carefnllj  extracted,  and  the  core  ia 
•Ibcted.  Should  it,  however,  be  ne- 
glected, or  break  in  the  operation, 
a  oonnderable  inflammation  enauei, 
which  terminatea  in  tuppuratioo,  and 
generatca  a  foul  phagedanic  ulcer, 
eating  into  the  adjoining  parti,  show- 
i:^  great  indiapoaition  to  heal,  and 
aoinetimei  bringu^  on  incurable  lame- 
nesi.  The  diaorder  ia  univeraal  among 
tlte  negroei,  who  walk  through  dust 
and  tand  with  their  naked  feeL  Nor 
do  boota  and  ihoea  afford  a  protection 
Is  the  better  claaiei.  Scarcely  any  of 
mj  acqaajntance  eacaped.  Abont  this 
time  a  bod;  of  Iriah,  to  the  number  of 
3600.  had  emigrated  to  Brazil,  under 
die  ocmduct  of  Colonel  Cotter.  Some 
Oauaea  of  diapnte  occurred  with  the 
goremment,  and  much  diaaatiafaction 
enaned.  The  intended  colonj  waa 
Itfoken  up,  and  the  greater  part  of 
them  aent  hack  to  Ireland.  1  aaw 
many  nf  those  that  remained  behind 
lying  by  the  wayude,  who  were  af- 
flicted with  ulcerated  feet  by  the 
haetk,  as  they  informed  me,  and  I  waa 
told  that  many  brou^t  the  diaease 
home  with  them,  ana  suffered  under 
incorable  lameness  till  tbeir  death. 

Though  1  eacaped  auch  serious  con- 
aeqnencea,  I  myself  waa  violently  at- 
tacked with  the  malady.  In  travelling 
up  tbaeonnlry  with  an  Indian  guide, 
I  felt  one  monuo^  an  inttdwable  Hdh 


ing  in  «ne  of  n^  hMla.  lly  goide 
aeeing  me  uneasy,  and  ^[dying  ny 
hand  frequently  to  ttie  part,  ^n- 
nonncad  the  word  bttik,  and  cao- 
tioned  me  that  I  ahonld  tut  rub  iL 
When  we  arrived  at  the  neat  Ranche. 
he  nndertook  to  remove  the  canaa,  and 
knowing  the  tagnatj  of  the  man  ia 
other  rcapeots,  1  aubmitled  entire^ 
to  his  proeew.  He  brought  ma  midat 
a  banana  treei  and  laid  me  on  ny  Am 
on  the  ground.  Then  diswing  off  ny 
bootajM  atooking,  he  prooeeded  to  ope- 
rate on  the  affected  place.  Hadrewott 
a  blnnt  &ca  or  knifa,  which  he  carried 
always  for  the  pnrpoae,  and  ear^olb 
laid  open  different  parts  of  my  heo, 
exta«cted  small  portions  of  flaah  abcirt 
the  use  and  colour  of  a  p«a,  th« 
laughed,  and  bade  me  look.  I  taraad 
round  my  head,  and  obaarved  wj  iti 
arcavalad  into  variooa  eeUa>  aM  ei- 
aetly  raaembling  a  Jmttyotmb.  I  wat 
really  alarmed  at  tbe  extenaiTa  iriarj, 
and  tiiougfat  the  operator  had  lamad 
me  more  eSbctoally  than  the  bassh  ] 
but  I  was  mistaken.  He  had  prepared 
a  leaf  of  toaittd  tobaeeo^  whi^  he  DC 
rubbed  between  his  hands  into  snaft 
and  filling  up  the  cavitias  with  it|  hi 
tore  a  slip  of  banana  leaf  firom  the  traa 
which  overshadowed  as,  lud  it  on  my 
heel,  and  bound  over  all  a  ahredM 
cotton,  which  be  aeparated  fiom  his 
shirt.  A  sli^t  inflammation  cMwL 
and  when  it  subaided  in  about  a  wedb 
he  removed  the  bandage,  and  nn  ben 
was  perfaotly  healed,  though  I  bad 
need  violent  ezrrdse  in  travelling,  aad 
never  rested  for  a  day  during  tht 
whole  time. 

As  this  affection  ia  known  to  bt 
produced  by  an  insect,  I  was  eorioai 
to  ezamme  the  interior  of  the  nb- 
stances  be  extracted,  to  aee  what  tb^ 
contained.  To  the  atliai  eye  thw 
presented  no  appearance  bat  that  « 
unorganised  Inmpi  of  sebadous  flnh; 
bat  on  placing  one  under  the  laiM  ei 
a  micTosoope  of  strong  magni^fiag 
power,  which  I  carried  with  mt  tm 
auch  nurposea,  it  exhibited  a  tc>7 
beautiml  appearance.  It  waa  a  MO- 
plete  sac,  formii^  a  perfect  nidus  of  a 
circular  shape,  and  filled  with  a  Pa'*- 
ber  of  eiquiaitely  polished  eggt,  n- 
•ambling  teed  ptarlt,  and  arraiigad  is 
the  neatest  order.  I  oarefnUy  watebsd 
for  the  exclonon  of  some  insect,  ktf 
ooold  discover  no  traoa  of  inims''"^ 
ibooffi    I  ktpt  -tbem  MTcral  ds;s. 
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Semored  flnm  liM  Kenul  wuinth  in 
which  the  initinot  of  the  parent  had 
placed  them,  1  suppoM  the;  had  all 
perUhed  prematurel?,  and  the  nidiu 
ilaaU;  dried  up  or  dueolved  in  potri- 
ditj.  The  parent  insect  is  exceedingly 
mlnnt*,  and  loaroely  perceptible  to  the 
naked  eye.  It  is  oontidered  a  species 
ot  flaa,  and  called  by  some  enlomoto- 
glsta  pitlem  MiRiMiu.  When  the  eggs 
itre  gnffered  to  mMore,  or  when  the 
iddns  is  broken  in  extracting  it,  the 
insects  are  lodged  in  the  integninents 
of  the  muscles,  and  the  irritation  they 
cause  produces  those  inflammations 
which  have  such  painful  and  distress- 
ing cooaequences. 

The  iMt  oaee  1  ihaU  Tenture  to  ob- 
trude upon  your  notice,  occurred  to 
me  in  IrelAnd,  while  I  superintended 
ihe  Finglaa  Dispensary.  1  had  been 
reading  a  French  work,  now,  I  believe^ 
Tery  acarce>  called  "  Lea  Arentures 
de  St.  Pierre  Viaud,"  in  which  it  was 
Stated  that,  a  young  man,  one  of  bis 
party,  was  left  behind  in  the  woods, 
and  when  they  returned  to  search  for 
him,  be  was  found  exhausted  by 
ftinine,  but  yet  alire,  though  hii  lower 
extremities  were  mortified  and  filled 
with  worms.  Hi4  sQpporting  life  in 
this  state  was  considered  so  ex- 
traordinary, that  it  was  fbund  ne- 
eetsaiT  to  attest  its  veracity  by 
anneiii^  to  the  narrative  affidavits  of 
the  tact.  While  my  mind  was  fall 
of  tbia  extraordinary  circnmatance,  it 
was  notified  to  me,  one  evening  in 
July,  that  a  man  was  dying  by  the 
road-»de,  and  I  went  to  see  him.  I 
observed  a  person  in  a  large  grey  coat 
lying  on  bis  face  on  the  ground,  in  a 
hollow  beside  a  limekiln.  At  first  1 
mpposed  he  was  asleep  or  intoxicated, 
but  afler  some  time,  perceiving  be  did 
not  stir,  I  was  induced  to  examine  him 
more  closely,  when  I  found  hira  ap- 
parently dead.  On  taming  him  on 
nis  back  to  ascertain  who  he  might  be, 
■  d^t  the  moat  awM  and  horrid  pre- 
sented itself.  The  person  was  not 
dead ;  but  on  opening  his  coat,  the 
whole  surface  of  his  body  seemed  a 
moving  mass  of  worms.  His  face  was 
much  injured,  apparently  from  some 
bruiaes,  inflicted  either  by  blows  or  a 
fall  ;  and  from  every  aperture  of  bis 
bead,    his    ears,    mouthf    and    nosai 


ponred  inotunerable  wmrmi,  as  if  tht 
interior  of  the  skull  was  entirely  filled 
with  them.  Hia  eyes  were  diwolved, 
and  their  oavities  were  occupied  by  a 
white  moving  mass,  more  terrible  and 
di^uating  than  it  would  be  pouibleto 
conceive,  without  ocular  inspection  i 
and  while  the  living  spectre  stood 
before  mci  rolling  about  tboce  eight- 
less  orbs,  in  mock«ry  of  ey«a,  1  &U  4* 
if  1  could  say  to  him— 

*■  Tkf  bmM  m  iDtrrovItu,  thf  blood  b  cold, 

Which  IhoD  dut  fltn  vlttwl."* 

After  some  time  the  miserable  being 
recovered  sufBdmt  strength  to  walk, 
and  was  so  far  restored  to  hIa  voiee  and 
recollection,  that  be  aoawered  several 
questions.  Ha  toid  ue  vho  he  was, 
and  whert  he  lived ;  that  be  waa  rs- 
tuming  home  the  evening  before  on 
a  car,  and  having  drunk  too  much, 
be  fell  off  and  lay  stunned  with  the 
fall  till  be  was  discovered.  He  could 
not  account  for  the  wounds  in  his 
head,  nor  for  hia  lying  off  the  road  ( 
but  it  is  probable  that  he  bad  received 
the  oontuuons  on  his  face  from  the 
fall,  that  the  car  bad  gone  over 
him,  and  he  had  insensibly  crawled  to 
the  place  where  he  lay.  The  hunu> 
dity  of  the  ground,  and  the  heat  of  the 


parts,  already  predisposed  to  putrea- 
cency,  and  in  the  contact  with  the 
moist  earth.  In  this  were  speedily 
deposited  the  ova  of  innumarable  in- 
sects, whose  generation  was  as  rt^iid 
as  the  predisposii^  causes  -wtm  flu 
vourable;  and  thus,  while   the   vital 

fDwers  rallied  at  the  centre,  and  the 
lood,  circulating  round  the  heart,  pre- 
served the  principle  of  life  within,  the 
extremities  in  which  all  circulatiolt 
had  ceased,  were  fast  dissolving  into 
their  primitive  elements. 

I  had  the  poor  man  brought  into  an 
out-bouse  and  laid  oa  some  hay.  Tha 
loathsome  objects  were  removed  as  far 
as  could  be  done.  He  was  washed  with 
spirits,  vinegar,  and  turpen^e,  and  cor- 
dials were  poured  down  nis  throat,  which 
he  swallowed  with  somediAcultv ;  and 
he  BO  far  recovered,  that  he  reoolleeted 
and  took  an  interest  in  several  trifiiw 
things — called  for  bis  coat,  and  feU 
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for  lome  Wf^wnce  which  he  knew 
were  in  the  pocket,  and  Meitwd  roowd 
from  that  stkte  of  stDpor  in  which  lie 
wu  foond.  But  thete  appearsncea 
were  fUladou*.  The  putrescency  ra- 
pid]; increased — in  a  ihort  time  ipaams 
tn  bis  throat  prevented  him  from  ewal- 
lowinff — he  gradually  became  tgtin 
iniensible — and  at  twelve  o'clock  the 
nest  da;  he  expired,  in  a  atate  or  total 
putriiolatioD,  having  soatained  life  in 
that  dreadful  condition  for  eighteen 
houn  from  the  time  he  was  first  dis- 
covered, for  the  greater  part  of  it  in 
the  full  poaaeuion  of  his  lensei  and 
tkcultiea— though  the  whole  lurfiMW 
of  his  body  exbilnted  a  mass  of  ani- 
mated corruption. 

I  am  oonscions  that  to  some  these 
detmis  ma;  appear  more  revolting 
than  cnrioQi  or  instructive ;  vet 
for   me  they   posaess  an  interest  be- 

¥iid  mere  medical  or  phyucal  fitcts. 
bey  obtmda  upon  my  mind  with  a 
force  that  I  cannot  evade  or  turn 
aside  that  salutary  warning  of  the 
Scriptures — "  I  have  sud  to  cor- 
niption,  thou  art  my  father,  and  to 
the  worm,  thou  art  my  brother  and 
my  sister."*  This  destiny  of  man's 
mere  mortal  part  is  the  most  humilia- 
ting to  human  pride ;  and  no  doubt 
God  intended  that  it  ahould  be  so. 
The  loathsome  mass  into  which  our 
body  dissolves — the  fearfiil  beings  it 
engenders— the  hateful  objects  to  which 
it  finally  gives  life — are  aJl 

"  Tiaitiic  tkanclili  Is  ktunui  piUa"t 

We  are  taught  that  onr  perishable 
flesh  is  but  a  temporary  combination 
of  those  materials  which  had  before 
and  which  will  hereafter  become  the 
vilest  bodies,  and  when  the  slender 
and  mysterioua  thread  of  life  no  longer 
holds  its  particles  together,  the  mus- 
cular arm,  the  ruddy  cbeelci  and  the 
sparkling  eye,  are  destined  to  be  the 
repast  on  which — 
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I,  1b  luy  (vlamn  railed. 


and  thus  man's  pride  and  woman's 


bean^  become  component  parts  of 
those  crawling  tUngs  we  now  loathe 
Hid  trample  on. 

Nor  is  this  process  delayed  till  w» 
have  no  longer  sense  to  know  and  to 
feel  U.  However  striUng  the  remark 
of  an  eminent  preacher,  "that  dw 
body  is  a  house  of  clay  that  fidls  to 
pieces  at  the  entrance  of  the  smallest 
worm,"  It  is  not  true.  The  worm  i* 
our  fellow  lodKcr.  We  have  all  read, 
and  shuddered  while  we  read,  dM 
terrible  suppontion  of  the  poe^ 

» It  la  M  tr  tht  dHl  (hmU  IM 
n*  U7  vn  annsd  U_  Hal, 
And  ilmdaer  wMlf  tta  rrHUa  VMf 
Ta  riot  Du  thrir  rautai  iIhp.  • 
Without  th«  fowti  to  lem  mr 
n*  csU  coimBHa  (T  tteir  dar-~t 

Yet  this  fearful  imaee  of  a  poetic 
imi^ination  is  no  fiction.  What  be 
has  fancied  of  the  dead  is  every  day 
realised  in  the  living  snbjecL  The 
animated,  sentient,  human  body  is  the 
abode  of  a  thousand  beings  eqaallv 
endued  with  life,  and  having  as  mni^ 
right  to  occupy  it  as  ourselves.  Thej 
are  tenants— joint  tenants  with  ns  in 
those  mud  walls  as  long  as  our  lease 
of  lifb  lasts,  and  when  that  eipir«^ 
the  poor  tenement  is  then  let  out  to 
other  lodgers. 

Yet  we  have  the  oimsolation  to  know 
that  this  miserable  conformation  will 
not  endure.  Though,  after  this  lifc^ 
we  shall  be  summoned  from  the  several 
places  of  our  mortal  rest,  and  the 
material  elements  shall  be  re-united 
to  the  immaterial  spirit,  that  evsrj 
one  of  us  may  stand  in  his  pr^xr 
person  before  the  awful  tribunal  of 
God  to  give  an  account  of  the  deeds 
done  in  the  flesh,  yet,  dtiTerent,  in- 
deed, will  be  "  the  body  in  which 
we  shall  then  come."  When  thb 
mortal  shall  thus  put  on  immor- 
tslity,  "this  corruption,"  we  are  as- 
sured, "will  also  put  oa  iacoerap- 
tion"|| — "Our  vile  bodies  shall  then 
be  changed  into  the  likeness  of  God's 
glorions  i>ody,  according  to  the  mighty 
working  whereby  He  is  able  to  suhdoe 
all  things  to  Himself." 


t  Yonng.  $  Byron. 
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H«  stood  npoD  hii  paUce-wall, 
Hia  proud  e;«  waoaered  over  all 
Th*  WMlth  of  Samoa,  eart  and  west. 
"  Sm  I  this  is  mni*— all  this  I  (pvern  I" 
He  said,  addreanitt  ^^pt's  Sorsrogn, 
"ConfeMl  my  lot  mdMd  is  bleat  I" 

"  Tea  I  thon  hast  won  the  Gods'  high  fintv. 
For  Doblar  men  than  thoo,  and  brarer, 
Thy  HtbIs  once,  are  now  th;  slaTss  { 
But,  Fate  will  soon  revenge  the  wrong— 
I  dsre  not  call  thee  blest,  so  long 
As  Heaven  is  jnst  or  Earth  bss  graves  1' 

While  yet  he  spake,  behold  I  there  osme 
A  messenger  in  Milo's  name — 
"  Health  to  the  great  Polycratos  I 
O,  King,  braid  Irarels  in  thy  hairt 
And  1st  new  PoeaDs  thriU  the  air, 

"  '    :s  load  the  breeiel 


"  Spear-fderced,  thy  rebel  foe  lias  doad 
Bohold  1  I  bear  the  traitor's  head. 
Sent  bf  thy  General,  Polydore." 
Unrolhng  a  dark  ibroud  of  cloth. 
He  bared  before  the  gase  of  both 
A  ghastly  bead,  still  dropping  gore  I 

The  Stranger  King  shrank  back  a  pao^ 

Then  said,  "  Thon  art  of  mortal  raoe : 

On  earth  Snocess  bnt  heralds  111. 

Thon  hast  a  fleet  at  sea;  Bewarel 

For  waves  and  winds  heed  no  man's  vnjtTf 

And  Tempest  wakes  at  Neptone's  vnll. 

But  hark  I  a  loud,  a  deafening  shont 
Of  welcome  from  the  throng  vrithonti 
"Joyljoyl     The  fleet  so  Ions- away. 
So  long  away,  so  kng  awsited. 
At  last  is  come,  and,  richly  frei^ted. 
Casts  anohor  in  the  exulting  bay." 

The  Ro};aI  Guest  hears  sll,  astonnded. 
"  Thy  triumphs,  truly,  f«eni  uobonnded. 
Bat  art  they  ?    No  I     Thy  star  will  set ; 
The  javelins  of  the  Cretan  hordes 
Strike  surer  home  than  Samlan  swords. 
And  tbott  most  &U  before  than  yet  1" 
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Eren  while  he  warns,  again  r^oice 

The  crowd  with  one  twDultnoiu  Toie»^ 

"  Hurrah  1     Dread  Sovermpi^  lire  alw»j  I 

The  war  ii  over  f     Lo !  the  stonM 

Hare  wrecked  th;  foes  I     The  sarage  awamu 

Of  Crete  and  Tm-ace  are  Neptone'i  pre;  I" 

"  It  is  enough  1"  exclaimed  the  Guest : 
«  Btind  Mortal  I  call  thyself  The  Bleat- 
Feel  all  that  Prida  and  Conquest  can  1 
I  here  preiUct  thine  overthrow. 
For,  pvfect  bliis,  tuutarred  with  WM| 
Came  never  yet  from  Ood  to  Man. 

"  I  too  have  been  moat  fmlunata  i 
At  bom*)  abroad,  in  camp  and  ataU, 
The  bonntaoua  Ooda  long  &vor*d  m*^ 
Yet  I  have  wept  I     Mj  only-cherithed. 
My  son  died  in  my  arras  I     He  poriibadL 
And  p^d  mj  debt  to  Destinj, 

"If  thon  then  wflt  propitiate  Pate, 
Praj  God  forthwith  to  adulterate 
Thy  Cup  of  Joy  I     In  all  my  paot 
Experience  never  knew  1  one 
Who  too  long  filled  a  golden  throne, 
Bnt  Rdn  crushed  the  wretch  at  last  1 

«  But  if  God  win  not  hear  tbj  pr^ar. 
Then  woo  Miifortuna  t^  some  enare. 
Even  as  the  fowler  aela  hii  gin. 
Hut  hare  some  jewal,  aoma  ran  trsMon, 
Thou  loveat,  priEeit  bevond  meaanre  ? 
Tlw  aea  rolls  yonder— ttnri  it  ia  r 

Replied  the  Hoat,  now  aeiaed  with  fear, 
"  My  realm  hath  nought  I  hold  so  dear 
Ae  uiis  resplendent  opal  riiw : 
If  tAol  may  calm  the  Furica  wrath, 
Behotdl     I  cast  it  in  their  path)" 
And  forth  he  flung  the  gUtterii^  thing. 

But  when  the  mom  acrain  was  eome, 

There  stood  without  the  palace-dome 

A  fisher  with  his  teamhig  flasket, 

Who  cried,  "  Great  King,  thy  daya  he  pleatant  I 

Thon  wilt  not  scorn  my  hnmble  {vesenl. 

This  fish,  the  chmcest  in  my  basket  I" 

And  ere  the  midday  meal  the  cook. 
With  jof  and  wonder  in  his  look. 
Rushed  in,  asd  fell  before  his  Master— 
"  O,  glorious  Victor !  matchless  King  1 
Within  the  fish  I  found  thy  rin^  I 
Thon  wast  not  bom  to  know  Disaster!" 

Hereon  nprose  the  Oneat  to  dread : 

"  I  taxrj  nere  too  loog,"  he  nii  t 

"  O,  prosperous  wretch  1  my  friend  no  more  I 

The  Gods  have  willed  thy  swift  perditiont 

I  will  not  Mde  the  Areoger's  miiuon  I" 

He  spake,  and  MraSg^twaj  left  A»  tbertt 
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MHlLUft. 

^FnM  ti<  iTroMs  of  TTd^xifeiu  TVxi; 

"  Where  1  un,  uid  Whitherward  I  flmtad. 
When  my  ipirit  was  from  Earth  removed  ?" 

Wherefore  ask  me  ?  Is  not  all  completed  ? 
I  have  li*ed,  lired  long,  for  I  have  loved  1 

Tell  me  where  the  Dichtiiinle  repoiei 
Which  with  •ooUal  muuD  Aigitive 

Chftrmed  tli;  dolour  in  the  Day*  of  Roms  1 
When  tkt  ceased  to  love  she  oeased  to  Uv«> 

"  Have  I  Arand  anew  the  dear  DenMrtad?" 
O,  believe  me,  I  am  Uant  with  him, 

There,  whera  PeMe  mites  the  Fsithfulhearted, 
Where  no  sorrow  makN  the  hright  eja  iixa. 

There  thou  too,  if  meok  In  mind  and  lowly, 
Mayest  behold  Ma  when  thy  Night  is  o'er, 

Thwe  embraoe  onr  fWther,*  healed  and  h^. 
Whom  the  bloody  steel  oan  reach  no  mor«> 

There  he  sees  how  tnrthfiil  were  the  feeling* 
Bom  of  gazin?  on  yon  starrv  sphere  :f 

Bleat  are  they  woo  cherish  such  revealings  I 
Unto  them  the  Holy  One  is  near. 

Far  above  the  sapphire  spaces  yonder 
Souls  achieve  wtiat  Men  in  vain  essays 

Therefore  venture  thou  to  dream  and  wander  t 
Hyateries  often  lurk  in  ohildish  play. 


Co  II  i^ttntaftt  tfxtxrstt. 


Untameable  Yoimg  One  1 

How  loudly,  how  proodly, 
ThoB  thimderest  forth  from  the  fireeloroB  n 

No  mortal  eye  ever  beheld 

Thy  cradle,  thou  Strong  One  I 

On  no  ear  ever  Icoelled 
The  flr*t  cry  of  the  Babe,  the  Wild  B^w  of  the  FovntaioT 

How  bonteoiu  thon  ar^ 
With  those  long  silver  locks ! 
How  dreadfttl  tnou  art 
In  ea^  volley  that  shocks  the  reverberant  rocks  1 


•Walkastrin. 
t  AaaBadontoWaU<arialB'»Mtnk|iMlitwiiM      ,-. 
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FinM  tremble  before  thee  i 
The  roota  of  their  oldest 
Thon  irrencbest.  like  Death  I 
Rocks  T»inij  implore  thee ; 
Tbon  grupert  tite  boldea^ 
And  hnrtest  them,  Unghiugi  like  pehblM,  bsiteadt  I 

Ijong  sgo,  for  thj  glorj, 
The  son  of  the  hMn 
Hiats  over  thee  msde 
An  imperial  psvilion  1 
Long  ago  he  arrHed 
Tb«  bright  bovs  that  o'erirob  thee  in  gold  ai 

And  Bweepest  thon  forth 

To  the  green  Sammer  sea? 
Ii  thT  liberty,  tbeo,  of  no  worth  ? 
Bring  the  matmoui  cn^,  the  torn  tannen,  no  glM, 
The  rerorberant  cliftii  no  delight  unto  thee  ? 

What  I  SI 

To  the  d 
When  as  yet  thou  art  fi-ee  and  art  strong) 

YeS)  as  a  god  strong. 

And  ai  a  god  free? 

The  waves,  as  they  bask  in  the  liohneas  of  Noon, 

Seem  full  of  luxuriant  repose. 
Nor  look  thej  less  calm  in  the  beams  of  the  Hoont 

Lew  bri^t  when  the  Summer  eve  glows. 

Bnt,  what  profits  the  boon 
Of  luxuriant  r^ose, 
0 1  what  are  the  smiles  of  the  friendliest  moon. 
Or  the  lustre  that  glows 
In  the  West  at  the  close 
Of  a  long  Summer  day, 
If  the  heart,  if  the  soul  bare  been  yielded  awaj 
And  are  sleeping  in  Slavery's  harness? 
Beware  1— there  are  nusts  atween  thee 
And  the  Fanieas. 
And  masked  is  the  snare 
Of  the  specious  Betrayer  I 

There  is  Death  in  the  green  of  the  meadowy  Seal 

0 1  nub  not  along 
To  the  smooth  Snmmer  Sea, 
When  as  yet  thou  art  free  and  art  strong. 
Tea,  as  a  god  strong, 
And  as  *  god  free  I 


rasoBBic  BAkoH  scHLKaiL, 

Ye  marvel,  O,  Men  t  to  witness  onr  shining : 

Ah  I  oonld  ye  bnt  read  onr  mystical  story, 

Ah  I  did  ye  but  feel  the  Firmament's  gl(^. 
How  qniokly  woold  fleet  yonr  oares  and  repaning  I 
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Then  Love  would  fluw  up  from  sources  eternal  ; 

Your  hearts  would  no  more  be  ftble  to  harden  ; 

But  Earth  would  appear  a  summer-bright  garden 
With  skies  ever  blue  and  deUs  ever  veraal  1 

0,  think  1— Ye  are  all  from  One  Divine  Founbun  ; 

Your  hume  is  with  God,  among  the  Immortals ; 

And  see  !  they  ore  nigh,  the  Luminous  Portals, 
So  soon  as  jc  climb  Life's  Weariful  Mountain. 
Then  Cour.ige  and  Hope,  je  Noble  and  Humble  I 

0,  joyfully  bear  the  Cross  of  your  Leader  I 

Who  droopeth  not  now,  shftll  stand  as  a  cedar 
When  we,  even  We,  are  destined  to  crumble  I 


^\it  Xttbengt  at  BtAe  iltotvtl«%. 


"  Swerting:,  Dake  of  the  Saxons,  was  canquersd  id  435  by  Frotha  IV.  King  of  tha 
Dann.  u-ho  impoard  upon  the  Saxons  a  henry  yearly  poll-tax.  The  Snxona  iu  nin 
Bttampted  to  rarover  Ibsir  indepandeiice;  iiad  Frotho  hunibl«d  them  itill  nora  by 
nink'n^c  thrm  pay  a  (ai  for  enry  one  ot  their  limlit  thnt  wbi  two  fast  long.  To  keep 
the  Shxohi  better  in  iinbjfction,  Frotho  bad  thought  it  prudaot  to  make  hia  son  Ingel 
miin-y  the  daughLer  of  Snertinc,  in  tbe  hope  u(  Uindin);  the  Intler  to  hi*  intareits  by 
this  allianre.  Bat  Swerliogr  did  not  deaert  his  own  nation — he  pUnnad  the  ilaalruc- 
ti«n  of  the  cooqueror  aad  oppreasot  of  hia  country,  and  accampliahed  it  nearly  in  tha 
r  related  in  Ebert's  ballad. "—Jf.  Klauer-SlaUovtM,  Oennan  BaSaiU  and 
#,p.303. 

O,  a  warrior's  feast  was  Swerting's  in  his  Bui^  beside  the  Rhine  ; 
There  from  gloomy  iron  bell-eups  they  drank  the  Saxon  wine> 
And  the  viands  were  served  in  iron  up,  in  coldest  iron  all. 
And  the  SkUleu  clash  of  iron  arms  resounded  through  the  liall. 

Uneasily  sat  Frotho  there,  the  Tyrant  of  the  Danes  ; 
With  louring  brow  he  ijuaffed  his  cup,  then  eyed  the  iron  chains 
That  hwig  and  clanked  like  manacles  at  Swerting's  arms  and  breast. 
And  the  iron  studs  and  linked  rings  that  bossed  his  ducal  vest. 

"  What  may  this  bode,  this  ehillii^  gloom.  Sir  Duke  and  Brother  Kni^^la? 
Why  meet  I  here  such  wintry  cheer,  such  sorry  soimds  and  sights? 
Out  on  your  shirts  of  iron!      Will  ye  bear  to  have  it  told 
That  I  found  ye  thus  when  Dani^  knights  go  clad  in  s'llks  and  gold  ?" 

"  Kbg !  Gold  befitit  the  freeman,  the  Iron  marks  the  slave ; 
So  thouRht  and  spake  our  Others,  and  their  sons  are  just  and  brave : 
Thyself  oast  bound  the  iron  round  thy  proud  but  conquered  foe ; 
If  thy  chains  had  been  but  golden  we  had  burst  them  long  ago. 

"  But  I  came  not  here  to  hold  a  parle,  or  tell  a  tristfiil  tale. 
But  to  bid  the  dastard  tremble  and  to  make  the  tyrant  quail.  - 
O,  strong.  Sir  King,  is  iron,  but  the  heart  is  stronger  still. 
Nor  Earth  nor  Hell  can  cast  in  thrall  a  People's  mighty  Will  I" 

While  his  words  yet  rang  like  cymbals,  there  strode  into  the  Hall 
Twelve  swarthy  Saxon  Kiltersmen,  with  flaniing  torches  tall ; 
They  stood  to  catch  a  signal-glance  from  Swerting's  eagle  eye, 
Then  Sig^n  they  rushed  out,  waving  their  pitchy  brands  on  high. 
Vol.  XT.  a*glc 
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The  Danish  King  grows  pater,  jet  he  brims  his  goblet  hig;her  ; 
But  the  sultrv  hall  is  dark  with  smoke  ;  he  hears  the  hiss  of  fire! 
Yesl  the  Red  Avenger  marches  on  his  fierce  and  swift  career. 
And  from  man  to  man  goes  round  the  whisper,  '  Brother,  it  is  near !' 

Up  starts  the  King ;  he  turns  to  flv  ;  Dulte  Swerting  holds  him  fast, 
"  Nay,  Golden  King,  the  dice  are  ilawn,  and  thou  most  bide  the  cut. 
If  thy  chains  can  fetter  this  felt  foe,  tha  ^lopy  be  thine  own. 
Thine  be  the  Saxon  Land  for  aje,  and  thine  the  Saxon  throne !" 

But  hotter,  hotter  burns  the  air  all  through  that  lurid  hall. 

And  louder  groan  the  blackened  beams ;  the  crackling  rafters  fill. 

And  ampler  waxes  momently  the  glare,  the  volumed  flash. 

Till  at  last  the  roof-tree  topples  down  with  stunnii^  thundercra^. 

Then  in  solemn  prayer  that  gallant  band  of  Self-devoted  kneel — 
"  Just  God  I  asaoil  our  souls,  thus  driven  to  Freedom's  last  appeal  I" 
And  Frotho  writhes  and  rages,  fire  stifling  his  quick  ^p. 
But,  strong  and  terrible  as  Death,  bis  foe  m^taios  his  grasp. 

"  Behold,  thou  haughty  tyrant,  behold  what  Mbr  c«n  dare  I 

So  trinmph  auch, — so  perish,  too,  enslavers  everywhere  I" 

And  the  billowy  flames,  while  yet  he  speaks,  oomo  roaring  down  th*  h«i 

And  the  Fatherland  is  looted  for  aje  from  Denmark's  iron  thrall  I 


Roll  forth  a 

Down  rocks  in  sheets  1 
Pale  stands  the  Gallic  swarm — 
Our  hearts  heat  high  and  warm- 
Youth  nerves  the  Teuton's  arm 

For  glorious  feats ! 

flod  1  Father !  to  thy  pr:uM 
The  spirit  of  old  days 

In  Deutschland's  Youth 
Spreads  as  a  burning  brand  I ' 
We  hail  the  fourfold  band, 
God,  Freedom,  Fatherland, 

Old  German  Truth  I 

Puretongued  and  pious  be, 
Manflil  and  chaste  and  free, 

Great  Hermann's  race ! 
And,  while  God's  judgments  light 
On  "Tyranny's  brute  mirfit. 
Build  We  the  People's  Ri^t 

On  Freedom's  l»ie  I 

For  now  in  German  breasts 
Fair  Freedom  manifests 

Her  power  at  length ; 
Her  worth  is  understood ; 
We  vow  to  her  our  blood ; 
We  feel  that  Brotherhood 

Alone  is  Strength  t 
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Ring,  then,  glad  Song  of  Zeal, 
Loud  ae  the  thunderpeal 

That  rocks  the  sphere  I 
Our  hearts,  hopes,  objects  One, 
Stand  we,  One  Starry  Zone, 
And  round  One  Sun,  the  Throne, 

Be  our  career ! 


Sir  Olf  rode  feat  towards  Thurlston's  walls, 
To  meet  his  bride  in  his  father's  halla. 


Thej  danced  anear  on  the  glossy  strand. 

And  the  Erl-King'a  Daughter  held  out  her  hand. 


"  I  dare  not  dance,  I  dare  not  stay ; 
To-morrow  will  be  my  nuptial-day." 

"  Two  golden  spurs  will  I  give'unto  thee. 
And  I  pray  thee.  Sir  Olf,  to  t«-ry  with  me.  ' 


"  Will  give  thee  a  shirt  si 
Was  bleached  yestreen  in 


lo  Elf  or  Fay, 
r  my  nuptial-day." 


of  gold  1  will  carry  away. 
But  I  dare  not  dance,  and  I  dare  not  stay." 

"  Then,  since  thnu  wilt  gt>,  even  go  with  a  blight ; 
A  true-lover's  tolien  1  leave  tlieo,  Sir  Kn'ght. ' 

She  lightly  struck  with  her  wand  oii  his  hciu-f, 
And  he  swooned  and  swooned  from  the  deudly  smai 

She  lifted  him  up  on  hb  coal-black  steed  ; 
"  Now  hie  thee  away  with  a  fatal  speed  I" 
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Within  Mte,  white  ax  the  marble,  fcia  bride. 

But  his  grejhsJred  mother  stood  watching  ontnde. 

"  M;  SOD,  mj  son,  thou  art  haggard  and  wan ; 
Thy  brow  ia  the  brow  of  a  dying  num." 


"  I  pray  theei  my  son,  ^amount  and  bide ; 
There  u  nuit  on  the  eyes  of  thy  piniDg  bride." 

"  Oi  mother,  I  should  hnt  drop  dead  from  my  steed  ; 
I  wUl  wander  abroad  for  the  strength  1  need." 

»  And  what  shall  I  teU  thy  bride,  m^  son. 

When  the  rooming  dawni  and  the  tiring  is  dooe  ?" 

"  O,  tell  my  bride  that  I  rode  to  the  wood. 
With  my  hound  in  leash  and  my  hawk  in  hood." 

When  morning  dawned  with  crimson  and  grey. 
The  bride  came  forth  in  her  wedding  array. 

They  poured  out  mead,  they  poured  ont  wine ; 
"  Now  where  is  thy  son,  0,  goldmother  muke  ?" 


Then  the  bride  grew  sick  with  an  ominoiu  dread. 
"  O,  woe  is  my  heart.  Sir  Olf  is  dead." 

She  drooped  like  a  lily  that  feels  the  bU«t, 
She  drooped,  and  drooped,  till  she  died  at  last. 


But  the  Erl'Ru^'s  Daughter  dances  still. 
When  the  moonlight  sleeps  on  the  fl-osted  hilL 

TIIL 

The  Tyrant  reigni ;  his  gorgeous  chariot 

Is  drawn  hj  sycophajits  and  ilarea ; 
No  shadow  dims  his  daziling  star  yet. 

And  round  bia  brows  the  laurel  waves ; 
And  while,  in  pompous  clouds  ascending. 

Vain  incense  rises  irom  his  fanes. 
The  fl-iends  of  Man  and  Truth  are  ending 

Their  lonely  lives  in  glncro  and  chains  I 

Yet,  faJter  not,  ye  Good  and  Wise  1 
Still  nobly  scorn  the  lures  of  Pleasure  I 

Regard  not  Life  with  human  eyes  I 
DisdaJn  what  Earth  bestows  of  treasure  I 
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Thoi^h  Hate  and  Ruin  track  jour  jean 
The  Angela  know  jour  mournful  storj, 

And  righteous  Heaven,  in  brighter  spheres. 
Will  crown  your  worth  wito  fadeless  glory  I 


Ctotntp  <iKo(tien  ^tiri  ^go. 


O,  tb«  rein,  the  weary,  dreary  rain. 

How  it  plashes  on  the  window-sill  I 
Night,  I  guess  too,  miut  be  on  the  wane, 

Stras«  and  Gass*  around  are  grown  so  stilL 

Here  I  sit,  with  cofTee  in  my  cup — 

Ahl  'twas  rarely  I  beheld  it  flow 

In  the  taverns  where  I  loved  to  sup 

Twenty  golden  years  i^  I 

Twenty  years  ago,  alas  1       'but  stay — 

On  my  life  'tis  half-past  twelve  o'clock  I 
After  all,  the  hours  do  slip  away — 

Come,  here  goes  to  bum  another  block! 
For  the  night,  or  mom,  is  wet  and  coldi 

And  mj  lire  is  dwindling  rather  low : — ■ 
1  bad  fire  enough,  when  joung  and  bold, 
Twentj  golden  jears  ago  I 

Dear !  I  don't  feel  well  at  all,  somehow : 

Few  in  Weimar  dream  how  bad  I  am ; 

Floods  of  fears  grow  common  with  me  now, 

High-Dutch  floods,  that  Reason  cannot  dam. 
Doctors  think  111  neither  live  nor  thrire 
If  I  mope  at  home  so^I  don't  know— 
Am  I  living  note  f    •  I  wai  alive 
Twentj  golden  years  ago. 

Wifeless,  ft-iendless,  flaggonless,  alone. 

Not  quite  bookless,  though,  unless  I  chtue, 
Left  with  nought  to  do,  except  to  groan, 

Not  a  soul  to  woo,  except  the  Muse.— 
OI  this,  this  is  hard  for  nw  to  bear. 

Me,  who  whilome  lived  ao  much  en  kaul. 
Me,  who  broke  all  hearts  like  chinaware 
Twenty  golden  years  ago  1 

P'rbaps  'tis  better ;— Time's  de&cing  waves 

Loi^  have  quenched  the  radiance  of  my  brow— 
They  who  corse  me  nightly  Irom  their  ^aves 

Scarce  could  love  me  were  they  livmg  now ; 
But  my  loneliness  hath  darker  ills — 

Such  dun  duns  as  Conscience,  Thought  and  Co-t 
Awful  Gorgotu!  worse  than  tulors'  bills 
Twenty  golden  years  ago  I 

Did  I  paint  a  fifth  of  what  I  feel, 

O,  how  pifunlive  you  would  ween  I  was  I 
But  1  won't,  albeit  1  have  a  deal 

More  to  wul  about  than  Kemer  has  I 
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Kemer's  teare  are  wept  for  withered  flowers, 

Mine  for  withered  hones ;  mv  Scroll  of  Woe 
Dates,  alas!  from  Youth's  deserted  bowers. 
Twenty  golden  jears  ago ! 

Yet,  may  Deutschland's  bardUnKS  flourish  long  I 

Me,  1  tweak  no  beak  among  them ; — hawks 
Must  not  pounce  on  hawks  ;  besides,  in  song 
I  could  once  beat  all  of  them  b;  chalks. 
Though  you  And  me,  as  I  near  my  goal, 

Sentimentalizing  like  Rousseau, 
0 1  I  hod  a  grand  Byronian  soul 
Twenty  golden  years  ago! 

Tick-tick,  tick-tick !— Not  a  Round  save  Time's, 

And  the  windgust,  as  it  drives  the  rain — 
Tortured  torturer  of  reluctant  rhymes. 

Go  to  bed,  and  rest  thine  aching  brain  I 
Sleep  I — no  more  the  dupe  of  hopes  or  schemes  j 
Soon  thou  steepest  where  the  thistles  blow — 
CuriouH  anticlimax  to  thy  dreams 
Twenty  golden  years  ago  1 

J.  C. 


[June 


Almost  immediately  upon  the  defeat 
of  Wood's  project,  without  waiting 
to  receive  the  applause  and  homa^o 
which  gathered  round  him  from  all 
udes,  Swift  retreated  ta  Cjuilca,  a 
small  country  residence  l)clongin(;  to 
bis  friend  Sheridan,  and  situated  in 
a  secluded  part  of  the  county  of  Cavan, 
Thither  he  retired,  accompanied  by 
Stella  and  Mrs.  Dtngley;  and  in  the 
pleasant  companionship  of  bis  warm- 
hearted host,  whose  visits  were  as 
frequent  as  liis  duties  in  Dublin  would 
allow,  and  in  the  v.nreserved  indul- 
gence of  a  thousand  whims  (uid  hu- 
mours, he  passed  there  some  hnppy 
months. 

In  the  tranquil  retirement  of  this 
place  his  literary  hours  nere  employed 
in  the  revision  of  "  Gulliver's  Travels. " 
which  he  designed  for  immediate  publi- 
cation. It  has  been  frequently  asserted, 
though  with  no  truth,  that  Swift  was 


devoid  those  powers  necessary  for  ev*ii 
a  moderate  proficiencj  in  maUieroalical 
stietjce  ;  but  though  he  himself  dis- 
proved the  accusation,  by  making  oat 
a  knotty  problem  proposed  to  him  for 
solution    by    Sheridan,*   it   is   hi^lj 

Erobable  that  tbs  litbour  of  calculations 
3d  no  attractions  for  him  ;  and  it  is 
a  cm'ious  fact,  known  by  f.unity  tradi- 
tion, that  the  proportions  so  justly 
observed  throiuchout  the  Brobding- 
nagian  and  Liltipotian  systems  were 
furnished  uniformly  by  Sberidao — a 
strange  instance  of  intellectual  IihIo- 
lencu  in  the  author. 

This  work  being  completed,  he  re- 
solved to  visit  Loudon;  and  orcurd- 
iiigly,  in  the  Spring  of  17^G,  he  found 
hiuiBblf,  for  the  first  time  since  tbs 
death  of  (jneen  Anne  and  the  agitatiotf 
scenes  which  followed  it,  in  the  capiw 
of  England.  Twelve  years  had  elapanl 
since  then,  but  etill  many  of  those  friends 


■  Thoueh  Swift  disliked  mnlhemnt 
science.  Ha  one  dny  sffirmed  tn  Slierii 
quenve  of  a  dl«pule  with  tiii  friend  upi 
"'     ■'   ■>  to   lei 


He  jeaired   Sharii 


•.t,  it  wni  not  Uara  want  of  rapadl;  for  ihal 
m,  Ibat  it  waa  an  raijr  >tni)y,  and  in  roste- 
n  tlint  aulijccl,  Shetiditn  gave  him  ■  problna 
.'e  tlie  room,  and  in  about  half  an  boor.  lb« 
Sheridan  naaured  Mr*.  Wbtteway.  tiitt  Swift 
manner,  though  be,  who  was  tuBMlf  ■  good 
putpoM,  a  very  difficult  ooa. 
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vhoMsocietyhe  had  most  delighted  in, 
were  there  lo  receive  him.  Boling. 
broke,  Arbuthnot,  Pope,  Gaj,  mid 
msnj  othera,  old  friends  aud  dear 
companions,  for  whose  sake  he  eveu 
still  recorded  Engliutd  as  his  home. 
He  resided,  for  the  most  part,  at 
Twickenham,  in  the  house  of  his  old 
admirer  and  protege.  Pope,  in  con- 
junction with  whom  he  prepared  two 
volumes  of  Miscellanies,  being  selec- 
tions Jrom  his  own  and  his  frienda' 
□□published  productions.  The  profits 
arising  from  these,  as  well  as  IVotn 
the  sue  of  the  copyright  of  Gulliver, 
amounting  in  all  to  nearly  £500,  he 
surrendered,  without  reserve,  to  Pope ; 
and  as  be  was  wholly  devoid  of  the 
aordidness  of  a  trading  writer,  so  was 
he  free  from  the  no  less  despicable 
vanity  of  the  professed  author,  askiog 
for  no  pay,  either  in  the  coin  or  com- 
mendation of  the  world — in  politics 
writii^  to  accomplish  an  pnd,  despising 
all  but  the  strength  and  fitness  of  the 
instrument  whereby  it  was  to  be  ef- 
fected— and  in  the  lighter  works  of 
poetry  or  fiction,  for  his  own  occupa- 
tion and  amusement — careless,  even  to 
the  apathy  of  perfect  contempt,  of 
that  applause,  which  was  the  life-breath 
and  only  nourishment  of  the  illustrious 
polisher  of  couplets  and  pointer  of 
epigrams  with  whom  he  tarried. 

It  is  not  the  wbh  of  the  compiler 
of  this  memoir,  to  offer  an  elaborate 
critique  upon  Gulliver's  Travels — a 
satire,  upon  which  volumes  hare  been 
written,  and  volumes  are  yet  to  be 
written  ;  but,  although  admiration  is 
the  general  characteristic  of  every 
critical  eaiay  which  has  pronounced 
upon  its  merits,  one  exception  appears 
to  have  been  universally  made  to  the 
pr^udice  of  that  part  in  which  the 
auuior,  wearied,  as  it  were,  with 
denouncing  and  deriding  the  ills  and 
follies  which  society,  ignorance,  faction, 
anil  whatever  is  artificial  in  our  con- 
dition have  engendered,  proceeds,  with 
savage  severity  and  an  almost  preter- 
human acorn,  to  scoff  at  the  very  nature 
of  mankind.  There  is,  in  this  satire, 
all  the  bitterness  which  a  conscious 
participation  in  the  vilenesa  which  it 
delects  and  exaggerates  can  inspire, 
and,  withal,  as  respects  the  author,  a 
melancholy  evidence  of  the  gradual 
development  of  that  mental  disease, 
whose  first  symptoms  were  exhibited 
in  the  increased  irritability  and  mison- 
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thropy  of  its  victim.  The  Yahoo  is 
the  impersonation  of  all  that  is  Althy, 
brutal,  and  demoniac,  among  the  ele- 
ments of  our  mixed  nature  ;  and,  how- 
ever shudderbglj  we  may  recoil  from 
the  monstrous  creation,  and  however 
indignant  we  may  feel  at  the  insult  of 
the  implied  identity,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
true,  hide  it  as  we  may,  that  the  por- 
trait would  not  have  been  a  libel  had  it 
not  been  like.  Not,  indeed,  like  man 
—  bearing,  everywhere,  the  mingled 
traces  of  glory  and  ruin — whose  very 

levities   borrow   a  sadness    from   the 


grandeur  and  a  beauty,  the  character 
of  heaven,  which  may  be  dimmed,  bat 
never,  on  earth,  quite  obliterated — but 
the  visible  incarnation  of  that  second 
nature  whose  promptings  revolt  and 
scare  us,  and  whose  triumph  is  eternal 
hell.  Exaggerated  and  intense  as  was 
the  contempt  of  human  nature  which 
Swift  expresses  in  this  revolting  satire, 
it  did  not  spring  from  what  is  usually 
termed  misanthropy.  He  never,  in 
any  instance,  acted  upon  the  harsh 
doctrines  which  his  writings  would 
seem  to  inculcate ;  and  we  ought  to 
remember,  that  besides  the  increase 
of  that  disease,  whose  first  inroads 
were  made,  not  upon  the  intellect,  hut 
upon  the  feelings  and  character  of 
Swift,  there  existed  many  circumstances 
to  enhance  and  to  palliate  the  cynicism 
which,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  ex- 
hibited it»e1f  throughout  his  lite.  Born 
with  all  the  qualities  of  a  generous 
miture,  and  plunged  helplessly  into 
poverty  and  bitter  dependence — forced, 
even  from  his  very  childhood,  to  fortify 
himself  against  insult  and  neglect  by 
stern  reserve  and  indignant  contempt 
— the  expansion  of  every  tender  feeling 
resisted  and  repulsed  —  young,  ana 
without  companions — generous,  and 
without  sympathy — very  proud,  and, 
of  all  men,  moat  beset  with  mortifica- 
tions— and,  ag^n,  a  dependent  still, 
in  the  house  of  Sir  William  Temple, 
holding  a  most  equivocal  position— 
the  silent  but  most  sensitive  endurer 
of  petty  caprice  and  half-expressed  ar- 
rogance, and  afterwards,  this  heavT 
discipline  overpast,  the  heart-devotei 
ardent  patriot  of  a  grievously  oppressed 
country — iu  every  season  of  his  lift 
placed  iu  peculiar  and  direct  coUisioa 
with  whatever  is  mean  and  loathsome 
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in  humaattj.  Hird,  indeed,  must  be 
that  judge  who  would  visit  a  mia&n- 
throp;  BO  induced  with  a  sentence  at 
unconditional  condemnation,  when  it 
ii  remembered,  too,  that  it  resided  in 
one  who  never  beheld  an  olyect  of  pity 
without  relieving  it. 

During  this  visit  to  London,  Swift's 
professional prospectsseemed  once  more 
to  brighten.  The  Princess  Caroline, 
irhtAe  tastes  were  decidedly  literary, 
and  who  much  affected  the  society  of 
men  of  wit,  had  congregated  about  her 
t  little  court,  conristinK  of  the  most 
illustrious  names  in  EngUih  literature, 
then  in  being.  Swift,  of  whom  she 
had  heard  so  much,  and  to  behold 
whom  she  mUurallj  felt  a  lively  cu- 
riosityi  was  apeedUy  called  upon  to 
nresent  himself,  llie  command  had, 
howsvar,  to  be  nine  times  repeated 
before  it  was  obeyed.  When  he  did 
appear,  the  atriking  peculiarities  of  his 
manner — the  remarkable  and  coniiislent 
practicat  adoption  of  the  maxim,  that 
genius  and  honesty  are  the  only  true 
nobility,  and  that  all  rnok  and  litli's 
of  human  creation  are  but  the  figments 
of  society;  a  moral  phenomenon  it  may 
be,  never  seen  before  or  since  within 
tiie  precincts  of  a  court,  naturally 
interested   her    attention,    while  the 

C'imdity  of  his  knowledge  uf  man- 
,  the  variety  of  his  reading,  the 
exhauatles*  resources  of  anecdote,  the 
orinnality  of  his  observations,  the 
livelinesa  and  pvingency  of  his  wit,  and 
hu  striking  imlikeness  to  any  thing 
which  she  had  seen  before,  soon  elicited 
and  fixed  her  unqualified  admiration. 
His  reception  was  so  procinus,  and  his 
attendance  so  repeatedly  commanded, 
for  he  never  would  present  himself 
unless  by  command,  that  all,  except 
himself,  were  induced  to  believe  that 
the  Princess  would  aviul  herself  uf  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  realize  the  loi)g- 
disappointed  hopes  of  Swif).  The 
Dean,  however,  had  learned  the  jus- 
tice of  the  injunction,  "  Put  not  your 
trust  in  princes  ;"  and,  however  san- 
guine may  have  been  the  anticipations 
of  his  friends,  he  did  not  suffer  him- 
self, for  one  moment,  to  he  deceived. 
During hlsstay  in  the  capital,  he  made 
it  an  early  object  to  obtain  an  inter- 
view with  Waluole,  which  was  readily 
accorded,  and  m  a  long,  and,  upon  bis 
side,  an  ardent  colloquy,  the  Drapier 
pleaded  the  cause  of  hb  country — 
representing,  in  their  true  and  piteous 
hues,  the  miseries  of  his  countrynien. 


the  poverty,  jobbing,  abuses  and  degra- 
diiliuu  which  misgovernment  had  be- 
gotten, and  pointing  out,  with  bold 
and  keen-eyed  patriotism,  the  remedin 
by  which  she  might  be  saved.  The 
minister  received  him  politely,  was 
deeply  interested  by  his  statement — 
and  did  nothing.  It  has  been  said, 
with  iA  much  charity  as  consstence, 
that  the  real  object  prapo«ed  by  Swift 
in  this  interview  was  the  selling  him- 
self to  the  Whig  prime  minister;  and 
it  has  been  alleged  that  he  actn^v 
made  an  offer  of  his  serrices,  which 
was  r^ected.  In  answer  to  this  ca- 
lumny, it  may  be  observed  that  Swift 
had  caused  more  resistance  to  the 
government,  and  thrown  more  iiD- 
pediments  in  its  way,  than  any  other 
man  breathing — that  he  was  the  mott 
sagacious  detector  of  ministerial  frandi, 
and  the  most  vigilant  scratimser  <j 
minis'erial  measures  then  in  beings 
that  he  possessed  powers  of  riiticole 
and  sarcasm  which  rendered  him  in- 
dividudly  formidable,  and  a  control 
over  the  piojde  of  Ireland,  which  made 
him.  to  a  dishonest  govenunent,  pub- 
licly tremendous.  He  was,  therefor^ 
if  any  man  living  was  so,  worth  pur- 
chasing ;  and  there  can  hardly  be  a 
auestion,  that  had  there  bMn  the 
ightest  chance  of  success  in  anjot^o- 
cialion  which  had  for  its  oliject  the 
corrupting  of  the  Drapier's  integrity, 
to  that  chance  would  Walpole,  the 
great  paragon  of  all  state  bribers  who 
have  ever  since  arisen,  eagerly,  and, 
in  his  penerition  wisely,  have  applied 
himself.  Again :  had  SwiA  enln- 
tained  a  thought  of  assuming  the  ad- 
vocacy of  the  ministerial  policy  withoat 
dis^areful  and  instant  detection,  and 
a  frantic  ostentation  of  profligacy,  be 
must  have  gradually  withdrawn  him- 
self from  the  opposition,  and  Jrom 
the  society  of  the  most  obnoxious  of 
bis  Tory  friends,  and  carefully  have 
avoided  any  personal  offence  to  the 
roinbCers  ;  but,  so  far  from  thus  pre- 


those  particalara,  the  very  b 
best  calculated  to  render  the  success 
of  his  alleged  schemes  in  the  h^hett 
dcKree  shucking  to  public  opinion, 
and  wholly  unaccountable,  except  by 
supposing  a  direct  purchase  and  side 
of  conscience  to  have  taken  place. 
Immediately  previous  to  bis  visit  to 
London,  he  had  denounced,  inlangnwe 
the  mnsi  energetic,  and  thwarted,  by 
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morementtthe  moat  effective,  the  plan^ 
of  the  goverament,  and  openly  braved 
their  power  and  defied  their  hostility. 
ImmediBtelj  on  liia  ajrival  in  Loudon, 
be  had,  with  the  most  markeJ  and 
devoted  assiduity,  resumed  his  friend- 
ship with  Bolingbroke ;  and  lastly. 
with  a  pungency  of  satire,  which,  if 
the  imputed  tergiversation  be  any  thing 
bat  a  falsehaod,  nothing  but  downright 
fotuity  could  have  prompted,  he  cri- 
ticised the  prime  minister  himself  in 
the  very  work,  to  publish  which  was 
one  of  tbe  objects  which  he  proposed 
to  himself  in  visiting  London.  We 
Are,  then,  to  suppose  that  a  man  of 
Swift's  acknowledged  sagacity,  while 
meditating  a  barter  of  principle  for 
promotioDi  at  the  very .  moment  at 
which  the  intended  change  was  to 
take  place,  was  fool  enough  to  walk 
voluntarily  into  a  position  so  remark- 
able, promineut,  u)d  decided,  as  to 
render  his  projected  dishonesty  con- 
spicuous to  all  the  worlJ.  We  must, 
also,  suppose  Swifl  utterly  and  sud- 
denly bereft  of  all  care  for  that  gigantic 
power  which  his  noble  patriotism  and 
uncompromising  courage  had  given 
him  in  bis  own  country,  and  fresh 
from  such  victories  as  that  which 
asserted  the  violated  liberties  of  a 
nation — victories  which  his  prophetic 
spirit  must  have  told  him  fame  would 
remember  for  ever — willing,  in  the 
decline  of  life,  and  in  the  approaches 
of  an  honored  age,  to  forego  renown 
and  power,  to  become  a  renegade 
parson  in  England — for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Swift  sought  no  more 
than  to  exchange  his  deanery  for  an 
English  beneflce.  Neither  is  it  con- 
sistent with  these  old  women's  tales 
that  Swift  should  have  altogether 
-  neglected  the  most  flattering  oppor- 
tunities of  paying  his  court  to  her 
who  exercised,  politically,  a  jealous 
and  complete  control  over  the  mind 
of  t))e  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  of 
England.  To  those  who  know  any 
thing  of  the  character  of  Swift,  the 
foregoing  haety  vindication  of  his  me- 
mory is  unnecessary,  for  they  know 
that  that  character,  though  chequered 
with  some  stuns  and  shadows,  was 
truly  noble.  But  men  there  are,  and 
not  a  few,  who  cannot  underst^md 
such  a  nature  as  that  of  Swit\  any 
more  than  a  prostitute  can  the  honour 
of  a  matron,  or  a  sordid  gambler  tbe 
nmplidty  of  a  Christian. 


During  his  i>o!oum  in  the  capital. 
Swift  experienced  areturn  of  his  deadly 
corapUint,  with  its  usual  symptoms, 
ileafncss  and  vertigo  ;  and  during  its 
most  painful  violence,  his  wretdied- 
ness  was  enhanced  by  the  most  alarm- 
ing accounts  from  Ireland  respecting 
tbe  declining  health  of  Stella.  Unable 
to  endure  the  combmed  miseries  of 
the  frightful  malady  under  whose 
assaults  he  then  laboured,  and  of  the 
grievous  mental  anxiety  which  the 
melancholy  tidings  from  home  daily 
increased,  be  abruptly  left  the  house 
of  Pope,  with  whom  he  was  lodging 
at  the  time,  and  after  a  short  delay 
returned  with  his  earliest  celerity 
to  Ireland.  The  langui^e  in  which 
he  speaks  of  Stella's  precarious  state 
of  health  is  infinitely  touching,  and 
breathes  throughout  the  energy  of 
the  warmest  and  tenderest  affection. 
Full  of  the  most  agonising  anticipa- 
tions, and  with  health  but  imperfectly 
restored,  he  set  out  fur  Ireland.  His 
reception  upon  his  arrival  is  worthy 
of  notice,  as  illustrative  alike  of  the 
public  appreciation  of  the  services  of 
the  Dean,  (for  such  was  his  general 
title,)  and  in  no  less  a  degree  of  the 
constitutional  warmth  and  enthusi- 
asm of  our  country.  We  borrow 
from  Sheridan  the  following    parti- 

"  In  hi*  return  lo  DuUiD,  upon  notie* 
that  Ihn  ihip  in  which  ha  Miled  was  in 
(l>e  lay,  Hvend  faeaili  of  the  differsDt 
corporniiima,  and  principal  citiieni  of 
Uulilin,  wonl  out  [o  mact  him  in  a  great 
numlii^r.of  wlietriei  enfiajjed  for  tint  pur- 

Eoite,  in  order  to  welioine  faim  back.  He 
ad  the  pleasure  to  find  hii  friend  Dr. 
Siieridac,  in  company  with  a  number  of 
hii  intimam,  at  llie  tide  of  Lii  ship, 
rpady  la  rweive  him  into  Lheir  boat,  with 
thr  BgrPrHliie  tidings  that  Mrs,  Jobnetoa 
WHi  past  all  ituDger.  The  boat*  adornad 
with  ilrcainvn  and  colours,  in  which  were 
many  emblematical  daricei.  made  a  tine 
appcnriinre;  and  thus  whs  the  Drepier 
brought  tu  his  laudinf^-place  in  a  kind  of 
triumpli,  wlieu  he  wai  ractived  and  wel- 
coniaj  on  eliore  by  a  luultitude  of  hi* 
ftrateful  countrymrn,  by  whom  ha  whs 
ronductei)  to  Lii  houne  amid  repeated 
■I'vlamHlion*  of  '  Lang  liee  iht  Drapier  !' 
The  belli  wars  all  oat  u-riugiii^,  aod  boa- 
fires  kindled  in  every  street.  As  there 
never  was  an  instance  of  such  bonoun 
being  piiid  to  any  mortal  in  that  country, 
■if  whatever  mnk  or  ilalinn,  Swift  must 
have  been  a  stoic,  indeed,  not  to  have 
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been  higblf  gratiGsd  with  IheM  nnrx- 
peeled,  unaalicited,  mnrk*  of  favour  rrom 
hl>  graterui  fellow- citiuni." 

Stella  was  soon  so  far  recoverei!  na 
to  be  pronounced  out  of  immediiLte 
danger,  although  the  complaint  which 
had  threatened  her  life  was  hj  no 
means  removed,  nor  even  in  any  consi- 
derable degree  mitigated.  The  urgent 
cause  of  his  return  to  Ireland  having 
been  thus  taken  away.  Swift  J^n  re- 
paired to  London  early  in  March. 
His  reception  at  court  was  a  flattering 
as  ever,  and  the  death  of  George  the 
First,  and  the  consequent  eluvation  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  throne, 
rendered  the  speedy  promotion  of  the 
Dean,  in  the  eyes  of  experienced  men, 
a  matter,  if  not  of  certaiuty,  at  least 
of  the  highest  probability,  A  com. 
plete  change  in  the  construction  of  the 
cabinet,  including,  in  its  effects,  the 
degradation  of  Walpolc,  was  expected 
as  a  necessary  result  flowing  from  the 
accession  of  George  the  Second ;  so 
that,  in  all  human  calculation,  the  only 
apparent  barrier  to  the  elevation  of 
Swift  was  removed ;  while,  upon  the 
other  hand,  the  influence  of  the  Queen, 
supposed  to  be  so  favourable  to  his 
clums,  was  to  be  employed  alilic  in 
the  formation  of  the  new  cabinet,  and 
probably  with  paramount  control  in 
the  direction  of  uiinialerial  patronage. 
Swift  had,  however,  b«en  too  ot^en 
disappointed  to  look  with  confldence 
to  the  rcalitation  of  iiopea  of  personal 
advancement,  however  well  grounded. 
It,  therefore,  ocowioned  him  not  muoh 
either  of  surprise  or  vexation  to  sec 
Walpole  reinstated  in  all  his  offices, 
and  to  find  the  completion  of  his  wishes 
as  far  removed  us  ever.  Swift  con- 
tinued to  reside  for  some  time  in 
London ;  but  a  renewed  and  alarmii^ 
assault  of  the  inveterate  malady  which 
persecuted  him,  more  violent  and  pro- 
tracted than  ever,  altogether  untitled 
biu  for  business  or  society  ;  at  the 
same  time,  once  more  from  Ireland 
arrived  the  most  melancholy  accounts 
of  the  rapid  Ui.'cliue  uf  Stella.  As 
soon  as  the  state  uf  his  health  would 
at  all  permit  it,  he  left  London,  by 
letter  bidding  a  sorrowful  and  find 
faruwetl  to  his  friend  Pope.  When 
he  arrived  in  Dublin  all  hopes  of 
Stella's  recovery  were  at  an  end.  He 
found  her  in  the  last  sti^  of  slow 
decline,  with  resignedaod  broken  spirit 


death  suspended,  and  during  this  ti .._. 
with  all  tenderness  and  devotion,  aiid 
agonies  of  grief,  did  Swift  wktch  bj 
the  couch  of  the  pale  sufferer,  whose 

Sung  days  of  health  and  spirit  bad 
en  given  oU  to  him— his  cbeeriul 
companion  and  futhful  friend  for 
thirty-five  years  of  the  chaiiges  and 
chances  of  fretful  life.  Welcome  vat 
to  her  the  change  that  carried  her  bo 
that  quiet  rest,  where  head  and  heart 
feel  no  longer  the  aching  of  sorrowt 
but  are  as  still  and  cold  tu  the  cUj 
that  laps  them,  where  thrilling  passoa 
and  shooting  pain,  tumults  of  hop* 
and  fear,  and  lonely  repinings,  griev« 

The  following  inscription,  apoa  • 
white  marble  slab,  the  produetioD  o 
no  very  skilful  eulogist,  marks  th* 
place  of  her  sepulture  i — 


Swift  himself  drew  a  sketch  of  tlw 
character  of  Stella  so  interesting  and 
beautiful,  tliat  we  cannot  forbear  tram- 


"  Never  was  any  of  ktr  tea  bom  with 
better  gift*  of  the  niuJ,  or  wbo  nor* 
ioiprored  tiieoi  by  readiag  and  cDBvar* 
■auoD.  Yet  iier  memory  wot  not  of  (k* 
li«al,  and  wa>  impaired  in  ILs  latter  yMtt 
oJ  bar  lite.  But  1  caooot  call  to  aimi 
llml  J  ever  once  heai-d  Ler  luakB  ■  wniaf 
judgDicut  ul'  pcrsuiii,  boaki,  or  aSkin 
llsr  Hitvicu  WW  alwayi  ili«  beat,  aud  a-ith 
the  gieutett  freedom  mixed  with  litt 
greatett  decency.  She  had  a  graceful- 
nets,  somewhat  mors  than  human,  in 
every  molioi,  word  aud  actioii.    Ktnr 
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mu  ID  hnppf  a  GODJunction  of  civilitfj 
frMdom,  eatiaeu,  and  aiDceritf.  Thera 
■eemed  to  bs  a  combinatiaD  nniang  nil 
that  knew  bar  to  Iraat  her  with  a  dignily 
much  beyond  her  rank  ;  jet  people  of  nil 
•orte  were  dever  mare  enijr  than  in  her 
coniHuif.  Mr.  Addiioo,  when  ha  waa 
in  Iretani],  being  introduced  to  her,  im- 
medialaly  Tound  her  out;  nnd  [F  he  had 
not  won  nfter  left  the  kingdom,  auured 
me  he  would  hsTe  Died  nil  endearoiira 
to  cultivate  her  frieadship.  A  rude  or 
coDceited  cDicomb  pused  hii  tine  verj 
ill,  upon  Iba  leait  drench  of  respect ;  for 
ID  luch  a  CMB  (he  hnd  no  marcj,  but 
vna  sure  to  eipcne  him  to  the  contempt 
of  the  Btnndera  \ij ;  yet  in  luch  a  manner 
B*  he  WHi  Hihnined  to  complain,  and  durtt 
not  resent.     All  of  us  nlio  had  tbe  happi- 

that  in  an  Briernoon  or  evening  conversa- 
UoQi  sha  nerer  railed,  before  we  parted, 
of  deli'erjng  the  heat  thing  that  was  said 
in  the  companr.  Soma  of  uibavenrilten 
down  several  of  her  injinse,  or  what  tha 
French  onll  bout  mots,  wncrein  she  ex- 
celled almost  beyond  belief.  Sl>e  never 
miitook  the  underetanding  of  others ;  Dor 
never  nid  a  tarera  word,  but  where  a 
much  severer  was  deserved." 
'  "  HerserraDlsWed,  and  almottadored 
ber  at  the  aame  time.  She  would,  upuQ 
orcaslone,  treat  them  with  freedom;  yet 
her  demeanour  waa  to  awful,  that  they 
durst  not  fail  in  the  least  point  of  respect. 
Sba  chid  them  seldom ;  but  it  was  with 
severity,  which  bad  an  effect  upua  them 

>'  With  alt  tlia  softness  of  temper  that 
became  a  lady,  she  h»d  tbe  personal 
courage  of  an  hero.  Sbe  and  ber  friend 
having  removed  their  lodginga  to  a  new 
house,  which  stood  solitary,  a  parcel  of 
rogues,  armed,  attempted  the  house,  wliere 
lliere  was  only  one  boy  j  she  was  then 
about  four  nnd  twenty;  and  having  bt'en 
warned  to  apprehend  soma  such  attempt, 
she  learned  tha  managoment  of  a  pislol, 
and  the  other  women  and  aeTvants  being 
half  dead  with  fear,  she  stole  softly  to  her 
dining-room  window,  put  on  a  black  hood, 
to  prevent  being  seen,  primed  the  pistul 
fresh,  quietly  lifted  up  tbe  sash,  and,  tahing 
berairii  with  tbe  utmost  presence  of  mind, 
discharged  the  pistol,  louden  with  bullets, 
iato  tha  body  of  one  Tillain,  who  stood 
the  fairest  mark.  Tlia  fello*,  mortally 
Wouuded,  WW  carried  off  by  the  rest,  and 
died  llie  next  niotning;  but  his  com- 
panions could  not  be  found.  The  Duka 
of  Ormond  has  olteu  drunk  her  health 
to  me  on  that  account,  and  bad  always  a 
bigh  esteem  for  her.  She  was,  indeed, 
umler  some  apprehenuoni  of  going  in  & 


boat,  after  some  danger  ihe  had  narrowly 
escaped  by  water,  but  she  waa  reasoned 
thoroughly  out  of  it.  She  was  never 
known  to  cry  out,  or  discover  any  fear  in 
a  coach  or  on  horseback  ;  or  any  uneasi- 
ness by  thoia  sudden  accidents  with  which 
most  of  her  sex,  either  by  weakness  or 
affectation,  appear  so  much  diaordered." 


"  She  n 
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mind  in  conreraalion,  nor  given  to  inteN 
ruption,  or  appeared  eager  to  put  in  her 
word,  by  waiting  impatiently  nntil  another 
had  done.  She  spoke  in  a  most  agreeable 
voioe  in  tbe  plainest  words,  never  hesita- 
ting, except  out  of  roedesty  to  new  faces, 
where  she  was  somewhat  reserved  ;  nor, 
among  her  nearest  ftieadB,  ever  spoke 
much  at  a  time.  She  was  but  lltLle 
versed  in  tha  common  topics  of  female 
chat;  scandal,  censure,  and  detraction, 
navareame  out  of  her  mouth  ;  yet,  amoBg 
a  few  friends,  in  private  conversation,  aha 
made  little  ceremony  in  discovering  bar 
contempt  of  a  coxcomb,  and  deecribiag 
all  his  follies  to  the  life;  but  the  folliea 
of  her  owo  sei,  she  was  nther  inclined  to 
extenuate,  or  to  pity," 

■'  Her  frequent  Gta  of  sickness,  in  moat 
parts  of  her  life,  bad  prevented  her  making 
that  progress  in  reading  niiicb  the  would 


She   \ 
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versed  in  tbe  Greek  and  I 
and  was  not  unikilled  io  that  of  Franca 
and  England.  Slie  spoke  French  per- 
fectly, but  forgot  much  of  it  by  neglect 
and  siekoess.  Sbe  had  read  carefully  all 
tbe  best  books  of  travels,  which  serve  to 
open  and  enlarge  the  mind.  She  under- 
stood the  Platonic  and  Epicurean  philo- 
sophy, and  judged  very  well  of  the  defects 
of  the  latter.  She  m»de  very  judicious 
uUatracts  of  the  best  books  she  had  read. 
Sbe  understood  the  nnlure  of  govera- 
ment.  and  could  point  out  all  tha  errors 
of  Hobbes,  both  in  that  and  religion. 
She  had  H  good  insight  into  physic,  and 
knew  somewhat  of  anatomy;  in  both 
which  she  waa  instructed  in  her  younger 
days,  by  an  emiaent  phyaicuin,  who  had 
her  long  under  his  cure,  and  bore  the 
highest  esteem  for  her  person  and  under- 
standing. She  bad  H  true  tatie  of  wit 
and  good  sense,  both  ia  poetry  and  prose, 
and  was  a  perfect  good  critic  of  style; 
neither  was  it  easy  to  find  a  more  proper 
or  impartial  Judge,  whose  adiice  an 
aathor  might  batter  rely  on,  if  he  in- 
tended to  send  a  thing  into  tbe  world, 
providrd  that  it  was  on  b  subject  that 
came  within  the  compass  of  her  know- 
ledge. Yet,  perhaps,  she  was  sometimea 
too  severe,  which  is  a  safe  and  pardonable 

error.     She  pTeteitod  her  wit,  judgment 
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mnd  riradlf,  (o  tba  iMt ;  bnt  oftaa  tued 
to  complun  or  her  mtmory." 

"  Sha  wBi  a  prodant  ccoaoaiut;  j«% 
with  K  •troBgar  bant  to  tba  liberal  aida, 
whenia  «he  ^tifiad  liaracir  bf  ivaidiag 
all  axpanw  in  clothaa  (which  aha  arer 
deipi*ad)  bajoad  what  wai  merelj  dacent. 
And  nllhoiigh  har  fmjaeat  retarna  of 
lickneaa  wara  TB17  cbat^tnbte,  aicapt 
faaa  to  phjriidana,  of  which  aha  mat  witfa 
WTaral  to  geDeron*  that  aba  cimld  form 
notbioft  OD  tham,  (aad  indeed  ahe  moat 
otberwiia  bave  baen  undone.)  jet  aba 
narar  wa*  vitfaont  a  conuderabla  aam  of 
TaadT  roMiajr;  inaonncbi  that  upon  her 
daalh.  nrbao  faor  naaraat  friand*  tboncbt 
ber  vaT7  bare,  bar  aiacntora  found  in  har 
atrong  boi  about  £1W  in  gold.  Sba 
lamaated  ihe  narTOWDew  of  her  forluna 
in  notbing  ao  mucb,  u  thai  it  did  not 
nuhla  bar  to  anlertaiii  bet  frianda  ao 
oTten,  and  in  ao  boapitsbla  a  manner,  aa 
aba  deairad.  Yet  thay  were  alwaya  wal- 
coma;  and  while  aba  wa*  in  baalih  to 
diraci,  wara  treated  with  naatneaa  and 
e]ef[a>ca,  ao  Ibat  tba  revennaa  of  her 
and  har  companion  puaed  for  much  more 
canaiderebie  tljan  ihaj  r»11j  were." 

■■  Her  charitj  to  ihe  poor  wai  a  dutj 
not  to  be  diminiihed,  and  tfaarerore  became 
a  tax  upon  thote  tradeamen  who  rurniab 
the  fopperieaof  other  ladin.  She  liougbt 
dolbe*  aa  aaUom  ai  poiaibia,  and  thoae 
aa  plain  and  cheap  a*  coDUiled  witb  tba 


for  manj  ytan.  Either  ber  judf^mt 
or  fortune  wai  extraordinarir  in  the  choice 
of  tboaa  on  whom  ahe  beatonad  bar  cha. 
ritir ;  for  it  went  farther  in  ioiag  good 
than  double  the  aum  from  anjr  other  hand. 
Aai  I  bare  heard  her  aaj,  ■  aha  alwnja 
mat  with  grutitude  from  the  poor,'  which 
at  ha  owing  10  ber  akill  in  diatinguiib. 


"  Sba  bad  another  qualilr  that  mnch 

I  mean,lhiit  of  mHking  agreeable  preaenta, 
wherein  I  never  knew  har  equal,  nltliough 
it  he  an  aSiur  of  aa  delicate  a  nature  aa 
moat  in  the  conrae  of  life.  She  uaed  to 
daSne  a  praaent,  •  that  it  n-ai  ■  gih  to  a 
friand  of  aometbioK  he  wanted,  or  waa 
fond  of,  and  which  could  not  be  eaiilj 
gotten  for  money.'  lam  confident,  duiiog 
■nf  aequaiutnnce  with  bar,  ibe  ha),  in 
llirae  and  other  kind*  of  liberalil;.  dia- 
poitd  of  to  the  value  of  leieral  hundred 
ponnda.  Aa  lo  preaenti  made  to  hrraelf, 
ahe  received  (hem  with  grant  unwilling, 
neaa,  but  eapeclHll;  from  thoae  to  whom 
aha  bad  aTer  giTen  M17;  being,  on  all 


knew  or  heard  of," 

•■  She  wa*  never  poaitive  in  argiunf ; 
and  ahe  naually  treated  thoaa  wlio  wara 
ao.  in  s  manner  which  well  enough  gmli- 
Ged  that  unhsppfdiipoutioni  jretinaocb 
a  sort  aa  made  il  very  contemptible,  and 
•t  the  aame  time  did  aome  hurt  to  tba 
owner*.  Wbalher  thia  proceedad  froaa 
her  eaunaa*  in  geaeral,  or  from  ber  in- 
differance  to  pertona,  or  from  her  deap«r 
of  mending  them,  or  from  the  aaroa  prac- 
tice which  >he  mach  liked  in  Ur.  Addl- 
aon,  I  cannot  determine ;  bnt  when  aba 
aaw  anj  of  tbe  conpanj  very  warm  in  a 
wrong  opinion,  ahe  waa  mora  inclined  to 
confirm  them  in  it  than  oppoae  tbcs. 
The  eicnaa  aha  commonlf  fare  whan 
ber  friend*  Baked  the  reaton  waa,  'that 
il  prevented  noiae  and  aaved  time.'  Yet 
1  liave  known  her  verj  angry  with  aonat 
whom  ahe  much  etteemed,  for  (ailing  iatn 
that  infirmity." 

••  Sha  loved  Ireland  mnch  betlar  Una 
tbe  gencnlity  of  thoie  who  ows  both  thcit 
birth  and  lichea  to  it  1  and  having  broniht 
over  all  the  fortune  ahe  bad.  in  money, 
left  the  revenion  of  beat  part  of  it,  on* 
ibounnd  pound*,  to  Dr.  Slepben*'*  Hna- 
pital.  She  detested  the  tyranny  and  ia- 
judice  oF  England,  in  their  treatment  of 
thia  country.  She  had,  indeed,  reaaoolo 
love  ■  country,  where  ahe  bad  the  eateem 
and  friendifaip  of  all  who  knew  ber,  and 
the  univenal  good  report  of  all  who  ever 
heard  of  her,  without  one  eiceptioa,  if  I 
am  told  the  truth  by  tboia  who  keep 
general  conreitationi  which  cbaiacterk 
tba  mora  extraordinary,  in  falling  (o  a 
penou  of  10  much  knowledge,  wit  aad 
vivacity  ;  qualitiea  that  are  uaed  lo  creala 
envy,  Bndcon*e()aentlyiCen*nre;  andmaat 
lie  rather  imputed  to  her  great  modeaty, 
gentle  behaviour,  and  iaoffeniiTeneaa,  thaa 
to  her  luperior  virtoea." 

"  Although  her  knowledge,  frombooka 
and  conpHoy,  wa*  mncb  more  eitenvva 
than  uiuallj  falli  to  the  ahare  ol  ber  eei; 
yet  (he  wa*  ao  far  from  making  a  parade 
of  it,  thnt  her  female  viiitaola,  on  Ibeit 
firat  acquniotance,  who  eiperted  to  di*- 
corer  it  by  what  they  rail  hard  word* 
and  deep  diacoune,  would  be  *ometiiB«a 
dinppointed,  and  *ay,  '  they  found  abt 
waa  like  other  women.'  But  wiaa  mca, 
through  all  her  modettj,  wbataiar  tbey 
diicooned  on,  could  eatily  obarrra  that 
aba  underatood  them  very  wall,  by  tbe 
judgment  ahown  in  ber  obeerTationi,  ai 
jrell  a*  in  ber  queation*," 

Thia  bereavement  aevered  the  tie 
which  held  Swift  to  life  ;  fr^im  hence- 
forth tbe  symptoms  «f  his  dUewe  r»> 
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pidlj  guned  strength  and  derelopment, 
sod  death  bec&tne  the  goal  of  all  hU 
-wiahes.  Some  time  aFter  this  grievous 
and  iiremediahle  affliction,  an  accident, 
or,  rather,  e,  atrai^e  speciea  of  fraud, 
for  ever  extinguished  the  court  &vour 
which  Swift  had,  to  a  certun  degree, 
eojojed.  Mrs.  Barber,  a  respectable 
widow  residing  in  Dublin,  was  induced, 
bj  the  necessities  of  her  condition)  to 
prepare  for  publication  a  volume  of 
poems,  composed  bj  herself ;  and  with 
ft  view  to  secure  some  profit  from  the 
-work,  she  applied  herself  to  Swift, 
and  ea«1y  obtained  from  him  recom- 
mendations to  several  men  of  the 
highest  eminence  in  the  literary  world, 
fortified  with  which  she  repured  to 
London,  and  proceeded  to  effect  the 
intended  publication.  At  this  time 
three  letters  were  addressed  to  the 
Qneen,  bearine  the  signature  of  Swift, 
and  composed  m  imitation  of  his  st^le, 
hut  clmnsilj  eiecated.  The  writer 
proceeded,  in  a  tone  of  the  most  bom- 
bastic vehemence,  to  laud  the  produc- 
tions of  Mrs.  Barber,  and  to  urge, 
with  the  most  indecent  violence  and 
lamiliaritj,  upon  the  Queen,  the  pro- 
priety of  encour^ing  the  poet,  and  of 
ceasiiw  to  be  actuated  by  tbat  anti- 
Irish  feeling  which  her  conduct  evinced. 
The  manner  of  eipreaaion,  as  well  as 
the  whole  substance  of  the  letter,  was 
as  off^isive  and  indecorous  as  could 
well  be  conceived.  The  Queen  was  na- 
turally highly  incensed,  and  Popewrote 
at  once  to  Swift  to  remonstrate  with 
him  opon  the  unreasonableness  of  his 
conduct.  To  thiscomnunication  Swift 
replied  in  a  letter  containing  a  most  in- 
dignant refutation  of  tbe  whole  charge. 
Upon  this  denial.  Dr.  Johnson  has 
soughtto  throw  discredit,  and  throogb- 
out  the  whole  of  his  "  Life  of  Swift," 
he  seems  to  have  laboured  to  let  no 
opportunity  of  wounding  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  poet  and  statesman  pass, 
unimproved.  It  has  been  wondered 
at,  and  not  unnaturally,  tbat  the  great 
dictator  of  hterature  should  have  pur- 
saedj  with  the  deadlv  rancour  of  in- 
ridious  posthumous  libel,  the  memory 
of  a  man,  who,  in  habits,  peculiarities, 
and  prejudices,  m  also  in  political  pre- 
dilections, so  strikingly  resembled  him. 
It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  this 
verv  simiUrity  may  have  produced  the 
antipathy.  The  great  moralist  was 
vuu  and  envious,  and  being,  perhaps, 
conscious  that  he  was,  in  many  res- 


pects, a  had  imitatioD  of  Swift,  he 
may  have  desired,  without,  it  maybe, 
acknowledging,  even  to  himself,  the 
ignoble  feeling,  to  detract  from  the 
merits  of  one  with  whom  comparison 
was  inevitable,  and  to  be  feared.  The 
motives  of  the  bostiUty  of  the  lexico- 
grapher are  not  worth  inquiry :  his 
character  for  fiipnancy  and  prejudice 
is  too  well  established  to  allow  his 
censure  to  be  formidable  or  his  mis- 
representations believed ;  and  a  little 
time  will  dispel  the  mists  and  shadows 
which  he  has  sought  to  cast  upon  the 
memory  of  many  great  men  as  com- 
pletely as  it  has  already  routed  that 
affected,  spurious  taste  which  lauded 
and  imitated  tbe  stilted  latinity  of  bis 
style. 
^  But  to  return  to  the  forgeries— 

"  Tbe  reader  may  be  dii^Kxel  to  ash, 
who  eoutd  hare  taken  it  upon  them  to 
foiye  leltsn  addrciHd  to  tbe  Qneen  by 
■uch  R  penod  ?  Tbe  oa]j  Jetler  pre- 
served is  \a  a  Isr^e  female  hand,  linriDg 
no  resemblance  whatever  to  that  of  the 
Dean,  any  mors  tbsa  the  outratceoui  com- 

Eliments  to  Mra.  Barber  con-eipond  with 
is  taste  or  style,  who,  even  in  pratiing 
hii  denreit  friend*,  usually  conveyed  his 
eulogy  under  a  mask  of  irony,  and  whoM 
taata  was  too  Jutt  to  bestow  auch  extra- 
vagant commendattoa*  on  verses  which 
■carce  reach  mediocrity.  It  is,  therefore, 
probable  they  were  foiged  by  Mrs.  Barber, 
or  some  of  her  friends;  which  is  tbe  more 
likely,  as  scandal  imputed  to  her  an  in-. 
trigua  with  an  Irish  literary  character  of 
some  distinction.  The  Pilkin([toni,  hus- 
liand  and  wife,  were  alto  acquninted  with 
the  poetess,  and  either  of  them  were 
capable,  from  talents  and  disposilioD,  to 
have  committed  such  an  iopottura." 

But  besides  the  interested  motives 
which  Scott  supposes  to  have  actuated 
the  production  of  these  letters,  others 
may  he  imputed  with  equal  probabilitv, 
and  it  is  clearly  possible  that  the  whole 
occurrence  may  have  originated  in  the 
thoughtless  waggery  of  some  court  re- 
tainer, who  may  have  devised  this 
scheme  for  embroiling  the  parties  and 
dratoiitg  out  tbe  Dean,  with  no  other 
object  than  that  of  amusing  himself 

Improbable  as  was  the  charge,  and 
strongly  as  it  had  been  denied  by 
Swift,  the  Queen  thought  it  convenient 
that  it  should  he  true,  and  was  resolved 
to  believe  it,  and  whatever  interest  the 
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Dean  had  in  appearance  possessed  at 
court  was  for  ever  ruined. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  countenance 
of  royalty  was  to  Swift  a  grievance 
easily  to  bft  l>ome,  the  rather  that  be 
had  never  looked  with  confidence  to 
Queen  Caroline  for  that  support  and 
odtranceinent  of  wtuch  his  iriends  be- 
lieved him  secare.  In  literature  he 
still  emulojed  Ids  pen,  although  in  no 
work  of  elaborate  Roish  or  conside- 
rable length,  chiell;  devoting  it  to  the 
production  of  light  satirical  verses, 
and  in  politics,  vindicating,  upon  every 
occasion,  and  by  every  means,  the 
rights  of  his  country  •,  and  though  by 
the  increasing  infirmities  of  body  and 
of  intellect  naturally  disinclined  to  the 
Umuts  and  collisions  of  political  ad- 
vocacy, yet  overcoming  the  reluctance 
of  a  wearied  mind,  and  broken  con- 
■titution,  with  an  unbending  resolution 
to  Tindicate  the  rights  of  nations  and 
of  mankind  by  asserting  the  liberties 
of  Ireland.  And  upon  this  great  and 
good  object  were  lavished  all  the 
varied  powers,  the  wit  and  persuasiwe- 
oess,  argument  and  Irony  of  that  rich 
and  wondrous  intellect,  until  all  its 
faculties  were  prostrate  in  irrecover- 
able ruin.  In  the  year  1738,  in 
conjunction  with  Sheridan,  he  started 
a  periodical  paper  colled  "  The  Intel- 
ligenDer,"  which  he  intended  should 
be  the  organ  of  the  national  principles 
which  he  sought  to  inculcate  ;  but  the 
prcject,  owing  to  a  deficiency  of  capi- 
tal, was  soon  laid  aside.  His  collisions 
with  Carteret,  although  unmarked  by 
any  thing  of  that  stern  and  almoat 
rancorous  antipathy  which  generally 
swayed  his  treatment  of  political  ad- 
versories,  were  frequent.  Carteret 
was  possessed  of  an  elasticity  of  mind 
which  enabled  him  to  sustain,  with 
ease,  the  impetuons  assaults  of  Swift, 
and  to  reply,  with  quick  and  often 
el^ant  wit,  to  sallies  whose  ardent 
vehemence  wonid  have  ulenced  a  leas 


wodIJ  not  accept  of  them,'  The  Dean 
aasvered,  '  No,  my  lord,  J  do  not,  as  I 
night  bs  wrviceibls  to  the  public  in  both 
capucities ;  but  ai  1  would  not  be  gaveroed 
by  yoDF  excellency,  nor  job  at  the  iMant, 
or  niSer  abnaei  to  pas*  then,  or  at  ■ 
qoartar'*  aMlio,  I  know  that  yo«  will 
not  indulge  ma  for  the  food  of  this 
anhappy  nation  :  bnt  if  1  wera  a  worA- 
leu  meinber  of  parliamant,  or  a  biitiDp, 
would  Tote  for  the  court,  >Dd  betray  my 
oonutry,  ibea  you  would  loadily  grant  nv 
rsquert.'  Lord  Carlerat  replied,  with 
equal  freedom  ood  politenssa, '  What  yea 
•ay  is  litetally  tnia,  and  therefore  voa 
mutt  excuse  ma.'  The  Oean,  some  Urn* 
aftertratdi,  in  company  with  Dr.  Bolton, 
Archbishop  of  Caihel,  Or.  Syage,  Bishop 
of  Elphin,  and  other  tmiteei  oF  the 
board,  asked  why  they  would  not  elect 
bim  truitee.  Tha  Archblshi^  answered, 
'  That  ha  was  too  iharp  a  ralor,  and 
would  cut  them  all.'  To  which  the  Dean 
made  no  reply." 

The  reader  must  recollect  the 
anecdote  which  we  related  of  his  first 
and  striking  Interview  with  the  Vice- 
roy, and  in  no  after  instance,  wbeti 
the  snhject  of  conference  was  the 
government  of  Ireland,  did  the  ardonr 
of  the  Drapier  abate,  or  the  ineenidly 
and  readiness  of  the  governor  forsake 
him.  It  is  said  that  about  the  tiroe 
when  the  proolamotion  was  abroad 
against  the  Drapier'a  fourth  letto-, 
the  Dean  visited  tne  CMtle,  and  having 
waited  for  some  time  without  aeehig 
the  lord-lieutenant,  wrote  upon  one  at 
the  windows  of  the  chamb^  of  audi- 
«ice  these  lines : — 

"  Mj  Tar;  (ODd  lord,  -Ui  a  tkt  ksM  talk, 
F«r  1  Bta  1*  w*ll  hara  wba  has  nathlf  M 


Under  which  LordCortaret  wrote  the 
following  happy  reply : — 

"  Hj  tcTT  gooil  DasB,  Diare  m  few  wlw  etn* 


■re  told  in  illnslTation  of  the  c 
terms  upon  which  the  Dean  and  Lord 
Lieutenant  respectively  stood. 

■•  He  never  could  prevail  npou  Lord 
Canaret,"  tsys  Scott,  "  to  nominate  him 
one  of  the  traatees  of  the  linen  manu- 
factory, or  even  a  iustica  of  peace.  His 
lordship  always  replied,  ■  1  am  aura,  Mr. 
Dean,  you  deipiM  those  feathen,   aad 


On  some  such  ooeoAon,  whea  Car- 
taret  had  parried,  with,  his  usual  dea> 
terity,  some  complaint  or  reqoeet  fd 
Swift,  he  exeUimed,  "  What,  in  God's. 
name,  do  you  do  here  7     Get  baok  to 

Cr  own  country,  and  send  us  our 
hies  again  t" 
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no  ofTence  at  the  patriotic  efftuiona 
of  the  Dean,  however  violent,  and 
Swift,  without  expecting  that  thorough 
change  of  measurea  reapectinr  Ireland, 
which  he  knew  it  was  not  in  Cartaret's 
power  to  effect,  was  contented  to 
exert  his  influence,  as  occasion  offered, 
to   prevut   on   the  lord-Iieuteoant   to 

KMinote  either  his  own  pereonal 
lends,  or  persons  whom  he  had  poli- 
tioal  reasons  for  recommending.  The 
Dean  had,  indeed,  no  longer  those 
high  ideas  of  Cartaret's  patriotism, 
which  seem  to  have  dictated  the  poem 
entitled,  "  The  birth  of  manly  Virtue," 
hut  down  to  the  period  of  his  leaving 
Ireland,  he  continued  to  retain  as 
much  respect  for  him,  as  was  consis- 
tent with  his  consenting  to  remain  the 
involuntary  instrument  of  a  ministry 
whom  he  hated,  and  their  nomin^ 
agent  in.  measures  which  he  aecretlj 
dis^^oved  ;  and  he  acknowledged,  at 
the  same  time,  with  gratitu<k,  the 
lord-lieutenant's  attention  to  his  rs- 
eommendatioDS. 

"  I  believe  my  Lord  Cartarel,  lince  he 
'  is  no  longer  lieuteaant,  ma;  not  wish  ma 
ill,  and  I  have  told  him  orieo  that  I  only 
hated  bim  ai  lieu tennnt.  1  confess  he  had  a 
geoteeler  way  of  binding  the  chains  oF 
this  kiD|i:doni,   than  most  of  bis   pcede- 


and  1 


mfiff,  a 
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tbat  he  liad,  six  limes,  a  regard  to  my 
recommendalion,  by  prefening  so  mnay 
of  my  friends  in  the  church ;  tbs  two 
last  nets  oF  bis  favour  were  to  add  to  the 
dignities  of  Dr.  Delany  and   Mr.  Stop- 

Swifl  was,  however,  seldom  so 
lenient  in  his  treatment  of  a  political 
adversary,  even  where  it  was  sought 
to  propitiate  him  hy  explanations  and 
apolc^es.  Having  been  assailed  onco 
with  considerable  acrimony,  in  the 
house  of  peers,  by  Joshua,  Lord  AUt^n, 
who  had  formerly  professed  a  wai-m 
attachment  to  him,  The  Dean  was 
highly  incensed.  Lord  Allen,  how- 
ever, it  may  be,  unwilling  to  come 
under  the  merciless  scourge  of  the 
satirist,  despatched  a  common' friend, 
by  whiMe  mtercesaion  he  hoped  to 
conciliate  the  offended  churchman. 
Finding  all  other  arguments  unavail- 
ing, the  mediator  observed,  at  the  same 
time  significantly  touching  his  fore- 
head, "  Yon  know,  sir,  our  fHend  is 
a  litUc  flisordered  here  at  times."  To 
which  Swift  replied,  with  perfect  gra- 
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vity,  "  I  know  that  he  is  a  madman — 
and  if  that  were  all,  no  man  living 
could  commiserate  hla  condition  more 
than  myself.  But,  sir,  he  is  a  madman 
possessed   by  the   devil ;    I   renounce 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Swift, 
in  company  with  Dr.  Sheridan,  visited 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Mathew,  whose 
establishment  exhibited  one  of  the  most 
splendid  and  extraordinary  expansions 
of  Irish  hospitality  ever  witnessed. 
The  arrangements  of  this  systematic 
hospitality  were  so  unique  and  magni- 
ficent, that  its  originator  deserves  an 
honourable  place  in  an  Irish  mi^^ine. 
The  following  spirited  sketch  is  trans- 
ferred from  the  pages  of  Sheridan : — 

"  There  lived  at  that  time  in  Ireland 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Mathew, 
whose  history  is  well  worth  recording, 
although  in  a  great  part  it  may  appear 
digressive.  He  was  possessed  of  a  fine 
estnte  in  the  finest  county  of  that  king- 
dom. Tipperary,  which  produced  a  clear 
rent  of  about  eight  thousand  a  year. 
As  he  delighted  la  a  country  life,  he 
resolved  to  build  a  large  commodious 
house  for  tba  reception  of  guests,  lur. 
rounded  by  fiFteea  hundred  acres  of  his 
choicest  lend,  all  laid  out  upon  a  regular 
plan  of  improvement,  according  to  the 
nen'  adopted  mode  of  English  gardening, 
(which  had  supplanted  the  Ind  Dutch 
tasle  brought  in  by  King  William,)  and 
of  which  be  was  the  first  who  set  the 
exnmple  in  Itelaad ;  nor  was  there  any 
Improvement  of  that  sort  then  In  England 
which  was  comparable  to  his,  either  in 
point  of  beauty  or  extent.  As  this  da- 
sign  WH>  formed  early  in  life,  in  order  to 
accomplish  his  point,  without  incurring 
any  debt  on  Lis  estate,  he  retired  to  the 
Continent  for  seven  years,  and  lived  upon 
six  hundred  pounds  n  year,  while  the  re- 
maining income  of  his  estate  was  em- 
Efovfld  in  carrying  on  the  great  works  he 
Hd  planned  there.  When  all  wst  com- 
pleted, he  retumed  to  bis  native  country  ; 
and  after  soma  lime  passer!  in  the  metra- 
yoWi,  to  revive  the  old,  and  cultivate  new 
acqUHlnlance,  he  retired  to  his  (eat  at 
Thomasiown,  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
his  days  there.  As  he  was  one  of  the 
finest  gentlemen  of  the  age,  and  possessed 
of  so  large  a  property,  ho  found  no  diffi- 
culty, during  his  residence  iu  Dublin,  to 
get  nccess  to  all  whose  charncter  for 
talents  or  probity  made  him  desirous  to 
cnltivats  their  acquaintance.  Out  of 
these,  hs  selected  such  as  were  most 
conformabls  to  his  taste,  inviting  tiiem 
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to  put  nicli  Uinre  tim*  hi  thej  might 
b«Ta  upon  their  hiadt.  at  ThomiiBtown, 
A*  there  wu  tomethinf;  iincnmmonlf 
(in'niTnr  in  hi]  mwln  n(  lirin|[.  luch  oa 
I  hfliere  WBi  nfver  cnrried  into  (iiMClice 
l>]r  nnj'  mnrtHl  belora,  in  an  cqunl  degree, 
I  bncy  the  rm'ler  will  not  he  displfnMd 
with  nn  arrount  of  the  ji»tticiil»rt  of  it, 
though  it  mnj  appelit  furtigu  lu  tha'suh- 
jeet  in  hand. 

••  Hii  houH  had  Lmh  chicfl;  coDtrived 
to  annrar  the  noble  purpoaa  of  that  con- 
atani  hmpitalitf  which  he  intended  to 
maintain  tbera.  It  contained  forty  cotn- 
IiMidioui  apart  men  t*  for  )[<■•*'*>  ^it^ 
anitalle  accoTnniodatiou  to  their  Mrnnta. 
Each  Bfiartnient  wa*  completely  Iuf' 
niihed  «iili  every  ronrenionee  tlmt  could 
lie  wanted,  eien  to  the  minute»l  Hrliile. 
When  a  gue>t  arrived,  hs  tliowed  liim 
bis  apartment,  mying,  '  Thia  ia  your 
Caallf ;  hero  you  are  to  command  Ht 
abenlnlely  ai  in  ynur  own  Uouae;  you 
maj  breakfatt,  dine  and  lup  here  uhen- 
erer  yon  plenae,  and  inrile  anch  of  tlie 
guetia  to  arcompany  ynu  n  may  In  moit 
ureaahie  to  you.'  Ha  then  ihowed  hiro 
tha  common  parlour,  wlivre  he  anid  n 
dnily  urdinaty  wai  kept,-  at  which  be 
might  dina  when  it  waa  more  agrivnljla 


natter  of  the  liouae,  and  only  consider 
ma  at  one  nf  the  ((ueala.'  In  order  to 
put  an  end  to  all  ceremony  at  di«h1  lime, 
ba  took  hia  place  at  r>indu<n  at  the  t»ble ; 
and  thus  all  idena  ol  precedence  being  l.iid 
aaida,  the  guaata  aeated  the mie Ives  pro. 
miscuouaiy,  without  any  regard  to  dilTe- 
rence  of  rank  or  quality.  There  waa  a 
large  room  fitted  up  ainclty  lilie  a  coffee- 


tauded  to  furniah  refreahmenta  at  all  time* 
of  the  day.  Hera,  aurh  aa  choM  it, 
braakfiuled  at  their  own  hour.  It  waa 
rnrniahaii  with  cheaa  boarda,  backgammon 
table*,  newapapera,  pnraphlela,  &c.,  in  all 
the  form*  of  a  city  coJTeC'bouaa.  But  the 
moat  extraordinary  circumaUnce  in  hia 
whole  domeatic  arrangement,  was  that  of 
K  detached  room  in  one  uf  the  eitremitic* 
of  the  house,  called  the  tavern.  At  he 
WM  himtelf  a  (eiy  lempeiste  man.  and 
many  of  his  guests  were  of  the  aame  dii- 
puaition,  tiie  qonnlity  of  wine  for  the  uae 
of  the  commou  room  wai  hut  moderate  ; 
but  aa  driakiDgKaamacli  in  laahion  in  those 
days,  in  order  to  gratily  auch  of  hia  gueats 
nahad  indulged  themaelvea  in  that  custom, 
he  had  rei'ouraa  to  the  above-men  I  loo  ed 
contrivance  ;  and  it  wna  ilie  cuatom  of  all 
who  loved  n  cheerful  glaaa,  to  adjourn  to 
Ihs  tavern  toon  after  dinner,  and  leave 
the  more  sober  folka  to  tbemaelvta.    Her* 


a  waiter  in  a  bine  apron  attended,  (aa 
wns  the  fashion  then.)  and  all  ibiaga  in 
the  room  were  contrived  so  aa  to  btimoar 
the  illusion.  Here,  every  one  called  fot 
vhat  liquor  they  liked,  with  as  little 
reatraint  aa  if  they  ware  realty  in  a  pnblio- 
houM,  and  to  pay  their  thnre  of  Ibfl 
reckoning.  Here,  loo,  the  midnight  tngie* 
of  fincchua  were  often  celebrated,  with 
the  same  noisy  mirUi  ■ 
hi*  city  templaa,  wilboot  in  the  leai 
tnrbing  the  repose  of  the  more  aober  part 
of  the  family.  Games  of  all  aorta  war* 
allowed,  bat  under  such  realrictiona  at  to 
prevent  gambling;  and  *o  aa  to  «BBwer 
their  true  end,  tbal  of  amuaement,  with. 
out  injury  to  the  purse  of  the  playerKi 
There  were  two  billiard. tables  and  n 
Urge  bowling-green  ;  ample  provision  wna 
made  for  all  tuch  aa  delighted  in  eonntrj 
■porta ;  variety  of  guna,  with  proper 
ammunition;  liabing  tackle  of  all  aorta; 
a  pack  of  buek-hounda,  another  of  but- 
houndt,  and  anulher  of  harrien.  Ha 
conatanily  kept  twenty  choice  hnotera 
in  hia  atablea,  for  the  u*e  of  those  who 
were  not  properly  mounted  for  the  chase. 
It  may  be  thought  that  bis  ini'oaie  wa* 
not  sufficient  to  aupport  ao  expensiTa  an 
eslHLhahmtnt ;  but  when  it  is  considered 
that  t'inht  thounniid  a  year  at  that  lime 
was  fuUy  equal  to  double  that  mm  aa  at 
present;  llint  hia  Urge  dameaae,  in  aoma 
of  the  richest  aoil  in  Ireland,  furaiahed 
the  houae  with  every  neceaaaty  exMpt 
grorvriea  and  wine;  it  may  be  anppoaad 
to  be  easily  pmcticable  if  under  the  regii* 
Uliun  of  H  slricl  economy  j  of  which  no 
man  waa  a  gr.nter  maaler.  I  am  told 
hia  plan  was  ao  welt  formed,  and  he  had 
tuch  checha  upon  all  his  domestics,  that 
it  was  impossible  there  could  be  anj 
waste,  or  that  any  article  from  the  larder, 

cotild  hiiva  been  purloined,  without  im- 
mediate detection.  Thia  was  done  partly 
by  the  choice  of  faithfiil  atewarda,  and 
clerka  of  approved  integrity;  but  chiefly 
by  hia  own  auperinlendence  of  the  whole, 
as  not  a  day  pasaed  without  having  all 
the  accounts  of  the  preceding  one  laid 
before  him.  TGia  he  was  enabled  to  d« 
by  hia  early  riaiag ;  and  the  bnaineia 
being  finished  belore  others  were  out  of 
their  beds,  ha  alwaya  appeared  the  moat 
diai'ngnged  man  in  the  huuaa,  nnd seemed 
to  have  as  tittle  concern  in  tta  conduct  of 
it  aa  any  of  the  gnaata.  And,  indeed,  to 
a  atninger  he  wight  eaaily  paaa  fm  aucb, 
aa  he  made  it  a  point  that  no  odb  abuuld 
consider  him  in  the  li|iht  of  master  uf 
tile  honae,  nor  pay  Urn  the  least  dvKiiiea 
on  that  acore ;  whii^  he  carried  ao  far, 
that  h*  tonMlinea  went  abniad  witlMat 


If 
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SinDg  %i>j  notiet,  and  lUid  am^  wrernl 
\jt,  wbils  tliinn  want  oa  a*  uaaal  at 
home ;  anil  on  fan  rctorn,  ha  would  aot 
allow  any  gralulnliona  to  Ua  lOtde  him, 
DOT  aoT  otbar  Dotiea  to  be  uken  of  bim, 
IbiD  if  ha  had  not  bean  aWnt  dario; 
that  time.  The  arnia)[amaDta  of  ererf 
aort  ware  w  prudently  made,  that  na 
multiplicity  of  gueali  or  their  domiitin 
evrr  occaiioned  anr  diionlcr,  and  all 
thiog*  ware  conducted  with  tba  Mme 
BOM  Bad  regularity  Hi  in  a  priTHte  family. 
Thera  vn  ooe  point,  which  aeamed  of 
great  dilBcalty,  that  of  eilabtialiin^  cerlHia 
aigDHla,  by  which  each  aetTaut  might 
know  wbea  ba  wa*  aunmoned  to  hi* 
maatar'a  apartment.  For  tbia  purpoae 
there  waa  a  grant  hall  appntpriated  to 
their  um.  wiiere  they  alwaya  aiMmbled 
when  they  were  not  opon  duty.  Along 
the  wall  lella  were  ranged  in  order,  one 
to  each  apaitment,  with  tbe  Dumber  of 
the  chnmlirr  rnarkad  OTar  it ;  ao  tbat 
whaa  any  of  them  waa  rung  they  hnd 
only  lo  turn  their  ayaa  to  the  belt,  and 
■ee  what  aervant  waa  cnlled.  He  wai 
the  6nt  wbo  put  an  end  to  that  inboa- 

ritablo  cuaton  of  siring  vain  to  atrvanta, 
y  making  a  anitabla  addition    to  their 
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tbat  if  they  aver  took  any  afterwarda, 
tliey  ahould  be  diachiirged  with  diagncoi 
and  to  prevent  temptatJnn  the  gueit* 
were  informed  that  Mr.  Malbew  would 
conaidar  it  hi  tbe  bigheit  affranC,  if  any 
offer  of  that  aort  were  made.  At  Swift 
bad  heard  much  of  tbia  place  from  Dr. 
Sheridan,  wbo  had  been  often  a  welcome 
goeat  there,  both  on  account  of  hia  com- 
panionable qualities,  and  »  being  prs- 
ceplor  to  the  nephew  of  Mr.  Mnthew ; 
ha  wai  detiroua  of  aeeing  with  bia  own 
eye*  wbalhar  tba  report  of  it  were  true. 
which  ba  could  not  help  thinking  to  have 
been  much  aiaggentad.  Upon  receiving 
an  iatination  of  thia  from  Dr.  Sheridnn, 
Ur.  Matliew  wrote  a  polite  letter  to  the 
Dean,  requeiting  the  hononr  of  n  viait, 
in  company  with  the  Doctor,  on  bia  next 
•cbool  vacation.  ThayKtontnccordingly 
on  horaebftck,  attended  by  a  gentlemaa 
who  waa  a  Dear  relnlion  of  Mr.  Milhew, 
And  from  whom  1  received  tbe  whole  of 
the  following  account.  They  bad  acarce 
reached  the  inn  where  they  were  to  paai 
the  Brat  niglil,  and  which,  like  moat  of 
the  Iriab  ion*  at  that  lima,  afforded  but 
miaerable  entertainment,  when  a  coach 
and  fix  horaei  arrived,  aent  to  eonrey 
them  the  remainder  of  their  Journey  to 
Thomnatawn ;  and  at  the  aame  time 
brii^ing  atore  of  vinnda.  wins,  and  otlicr 
liqnon  for  their  lefreshmant.  Swift  waa 
"  ",y  plMeed  with  thia  uacommon  mark 
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of  attention  paid  bin,  and  the  eireum. 
■tanca  of  tba  coHch  proved  particularly 
agreeable,  a*  he  had  been  a  good  deA 
fatigued  with  hit  dey'a  joDrtiey.  Wbea 
ibey  came  witbin  eight  of  the  faonea,  the 
Dean,  ailoniilied  at  ita  magnitude,  cried 
out,  •  What,  in  tbe  name  of  God,  can  be 
the  naeofauch  a  vaal  building?'  'Why, 
Mr.  Dean,-  replied  their  fallow- traveller 
before  mentioned,  'there  are  noleaa  than 
forty  apartments  for  )(ueit*  in  thHl  houae. 
Bod  h11  of  them  probably  occupied  at  thia 
time,  except  what  are  reaerred  for  ni.' 
Swift,  in  hia  aiual  manner,  called  out 
to  the  coachman  to  atop,  and  bade  him 
turn  about  and  drive  bim  back  to  Dublin, 
for  he  could  not  think  of  mixing  with 
aucb  a  crowd.  >  Well,'  aaid  he,  aller- 
warda,  auddenly,  '  there  ia  no  remedy, 
I  lauat  auhmit;  but  I  bare  lott  a  fort- 
eight  of  my  life.'  Mr.  Mathew  received 
him  at  the  door  with  uncommon  marlu 
of  reipect ;  and  then,  conducting  bim  to 
hia  apartment,  after  tome  complimeute, 
made  bi*  naual  speech  ;  acquainting  hint 
with  the  cuatona  of  the  houae,  and  retired, 
leaving  him  in  poMcaaion  of  hit  caitle. 
Soon  after  the  couk  appeared  with  bia 
bill  of  Fare,  lo  receive  hit  directiont  abont 
BUpper,  and  the  butler  at  tbe  aame  time 
with  a  list  of  winea  and  other  liqnon. 
'  And  it  all  tliit  really  to?'  aaid  Swif^ 
*  and  may  I  command  here  aa  in  my  own 
houae?*  Tba  gentleman  before  men- 
tioned  BBtnrad  bim  he  migbl,  and  tliat 
nolbiog  could  be  mora  agreeable  to  the 
owner  of  that  manaion,  iban  that  all 
under  hia  roof  ahonld  live  conformablj 
to  tbeir  own  inelinationt,  without  th« 
leatt  rettraint.  '  Well,  then,'  aaid  Swift, 
■  I  invite  yon  and  Dr.  Sheridan  to  be  m* 
gueata  while  I  aUy,  for  1  think  I  ibell 
bardly  be  tempted  to  mix  with  tba  mob 
below.'  Thne  duya  were  pnaaed  in  riding 
overtbe  dameane.  and  viawiog  the  leveru 
improve  me  nta,  without  aver  teeing  Hr. 
Mathew,  or  any  of  bit  guetti;  nor  wera 
the  company  below  much  concerned  at 
hii  abtence,  at  hit  very  name  ntuallj 
iuapired  tbote  who  did  not  know  hini 
witli  awe,  nod  they  were  afraid  hia 
preaence  would  pnt  an  end  to  that  eai« 
and  cbeerfulneta  which  reigned  amonr 
them.  On  the  fourth  day.  Swift  entered 
the  room  where  the  company  were  aa- 
tembled  before  dinner,  nod  addreaaed  Ur. 
Mathew  in  one  of  the  fineat  complintental 
•peechei  thai  ever  waa  madei  in  which 
be  expatiated  on  all  the  beautiea  of  hk 
improvement!  with  the  tkill  of  an  artiil, 
and  the  tatte  of  a  connoiaaenr.  Ho 
showed  that  he  bad  a  fnll  comprehea- 
aion  of  the  whole  of  tbe  plan,  and  of 
tba  jndiciow  adaptation  of  the  parU  to 
3  X 
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tha  whols,  ind  pointad  oat  Mveni  ar^clas 

vhtch  had  aciip»d  gcDeral  oliMrfntion. 
Such  in  addreu,  from  n  maa  of  SuifL'i 
obnncler,  could  not  fail  of  Iniag  pluaiing' 
W  the  owner,  whu  vni  at  (he  tame  time 
the  iilanaer  of  IbfH  ifflprovemenlt ;  and 
lo  tina  an  aulo||;iuni  fiom  one  who  «ai 
.  (uppowd  to  deal  maie  in  utiro  ihua 
panegyric,  wa*  likglj  to  nmove  tbe 
prejudice  entertained  Bgaioit  hi*  cha- 
Taclar,  and  preponau  the  reit  of  the 
companjr  in  his  favour.  Ha  concluded 
hi*  ipeech,  bj  aajring,  ■  And  now,  ladiea 
and  gaDtlamen,  1  atn  come  to  lire  among 
JOU,  and  it  ihall  l>«  no  fault  of  mine  if 
W*  da  BOt  paM  our  time  agraeabl;.' 
After  dinner,  LaJng  in  high  ipirit*,  he 
•uterlained  tbe  company  widi  rariaua 
pleaaantriea;  Dr.  Sheridan  and  he  plajred 
inl«  one  Boather'B  banda ;  they  joked, 
they  punned,  tliey  lnu);bed,  and  a  general 
gaiety  wa*  diffuend  aoiaag  the  whole 
compitDy.  In  a  abort  lime  alt  cooitraint 
on  hi*  account  diiappearrd.  He  entered 
readily  into  all  their  little  echemei  of 
promoting  mirth,  and  every  day,  with 
tbe  oaHitonca  of  hie  coadjutor,  produced 
Bome  new  one,  which  affordrd  a  good 
deal  of  iport  and  meriiment.  Never 
were  eucb  jojoua  ecenaa  known  thera 
before ;  for,  when  to  eaw  and  cheer- 
fnlneea  there  ia  lUpenidded,  at  time*,  tbe 
higher  teit  of  gay  wit,  lively  fancy,  and 
droll  humour,  nothing  can  he  wanting  to 
the  pertaction  of  the  (ocial  pleaaore*  of 
life.  WfaeD  the  time  eane  which  obliged 
Dr.  Sheridan  to  return  to  hie  tchool, 
the  company  were  >o  delighted  with  Uia 
Dean,  that  they  earneitly  entreated  him 
to  remain  there  for  lome  time  longer; 
and  Mr.  Hathew  himvlf  for  once  hruke 
through  hie  rule  ol  never  loliciting  the 
etay  of  any  gurat,  (it  heing  the  eatubliihed 
euatom  of  the  house  that  all  might  depart 
whenever  tbey  thought  proper,  without 
any  ceremony  of  leave-taking,)  hy  joioinK 
in  the  requeat.  Swift  found  hiuiself  eo 
happy  in  hi*  situation  thrrs.  that  he 
readily  yielded  to  their  aoHcitatioas,  and 
instead  of  the  fortnight  which  he  had 
originally  intended,  passed  four  months 
there,  much  to  hie  own  astisbclion,  and 
that  of  all  those  who  visited  the  place 
during  that  time.  Having  gone  some* 
what  out  of  my  way  to  give  an  account 
of  tbe  owner  of  ttiis  happy  mansion,  I 
am  tempted  Ui  digress  a  little  farther 
by  relating  an  adventure  he  was  engaged 
In,  of  eo  aiagulor  a  kind,  as  iteaecves  well 
to  be  recorded.  It  was  toward*  the  latter 
end  of  Queea  Anne's  reign,  when  Mr. 
Uathew  returned  to  Dublin,  after  his 
long  retidence  abroad.  At  that  time 
party  raa  vary  higl^  bat  ti^ed  mo  wheio 


with  such  violence  aa  is  that  city,  inao. 
much  that  duela  were  fought  there  every 
day  on  thnt  acore.  There  happened  to 
be,  at  that  time,  two  gentlemen  in  Lon- 
don who  valued  themselves  highly  m 
their  skill  in  fencing ;  the  name  of  one  of 
them  »-Bs  Puck,  tbe  other  Creed  i  the 
former  a  majiir,  tbe  latter  a  captain  ia 
the  army.     Hearing  of  these  deadly  >l- 

Eloits  in  Dublin,  they  resolved,  like  two 
niKbt.«rrants,  to  go  over  in  quest  of 
ailventiire.  Upon  enquiry,  they  learnei 
that  Mr.  Matliew,  lately  arrived  fron 
France,  bad  the  character  of  being  ona 
of  the  firat  swordamea  in  Europe.  Pack, 
rejoiced  tu  Riid  an  antagonist  worthy  of 
him,    resolved    the    Srnt   opportunity    lo 

Eick  a  quarrel  with  him ;  and  meeting 
im  aa  he  was  carried  along  tbe  atraat 
in  bia  chair,  jostled  the  fore-cbairmaa. 
Of  this  Mathew  took  no  notice,  aa  top- 
poting  it  to  be  accidental.  But  Padc 
aflarwards  boasted  of  it  in  the  public 
cuffue-bousa,  saying  that  be  bad  par* 
poiiely  offered  this  insult  to  tlut  gelt. 
llemHn.  who  had  not  the  spirit  to  reeent 
it.  There  happened  lo  he  present  ■  par- 
ticular friend  of  Mr.  Mathew's,  of  tba 
Dame  of  Macoamara,  a  man  of  triad 
co-jrage,  and  reputed  the  best  fencer  ia 
Ireland.  He  immediately  took  np  tba 
quarrel,  and  said,  be  was  sure  Mr, 
Mathew  did  not  suppose  the  affroot 
intended,  olbernise  be  wonld  have  cba>> 
Used  him  on  the  spot ;  but  if  tbe  Major 
would  let  him  know  where  be  was  to  ba 
found,  he  ahould  be  waited  on  iniBa- 
diately  on  hia  friend'a  letum,  who  waa 
to  dine  that  day  a  blUe  way  out  of  town. 
Tbe  Major  aaid  tb^t  be  ahuuld  b«  at  tha 
tavern  over  the  way,  wbrra  he  aod  bia 
companiona  would  wait  their  commande. 
Immediately  on  hia  arrival,  Mathew, 
being  made  acquainted  with  what  bai 
passed,  went  from  the  cofee-boaaa  to 
the  tavern,  accompaoted  by  Macoaoun, 
Being  shown  into  the  room  where  the  two 
gentlemen  were,  after  having  secured  tka 

and  Pack  drew  their  .word,  i  but  Macna. 
mam  atupped  them,  saying,  he  had  nonw- 
tblng  to  prupoae  before  they  proceeded  (« 
1  of  tbia  nntura. 


Creed.)  -if  you' please,  I  aball  ha>« 
tbe  honour  of  entertaiulng  you  in  tha 
tame  manner.'  Creed,  wbu  desired  no 
batter  sport,  made  no  other  reply  than 
thai  of  instantly  drawing  liii  sword  ;  and 
to  work  the  four  champloDs  lell,  with 
the  same  composure  ki  U  it  were  oalj 
a  fencing  -match  with  foils.  Tha  coft> 
Alct  WM  of  MBM  doration,  and  mala  tainad 
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with  frmt  obttiDlcy  by  tbn  two  offiern, 
tiotwiltuUndiotr  the  ^rviit  cfFuiion  of  Llood 
from  tho  aittnj  wound*  whicli  Ihpy  hnd  re- 
ccireil.  At  lenflh.  quite  eihHoitrd,  they 
both  fiitl,  soil  Tisldid  the  vtclury  to  tha 
•uperior  ikill  of  tht-ir  anlBtroniaO.  Upnn 
thi*  occntion,  Mntheiv  ^iive  H  rrmiirkHble 
proorof  the  perfect  composure  of  hia  mind 
daring  l)ia  aclion.  Creed  hnit  iiillFti  the 
finl;  upon  wbicb  PHckeii-lHimril,  ■  Ah  ! 
poor  Creed,  are  yau  Kone?'  '  Yr>,'  nid 
Hntheiv,  very  compowdly,  ■  nnd  you  >bRU 
inMnally  Pact  after  him  ;'  nt  the  Mme 
time  mKkin|[  a  home  lliruil  quite  throu^b 
hir  budy,  which  threw  him  to  (he ground. 
Thi*  WBi  the  more  eitrHOrdiniiry.  H*  he 
WM  neier  in  hi>  life,  either  befiire  or 
after,  known  to  bHVa  aimed  at  a  pun. 
Tbe  nuoher  of  wuundi  receivrd  by  tbe 
Tanquiibed  pnrtia*  wh>  very  (ireut ;  nud 

groni,  leeing  the  deipemle  Blate  of  llirir 
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fought,  but  bud  brd*  immediHtely  con- 
veyed into  it,  on  which  they  iHy  many 
hiiun  in  a  atite  of  inieniiLilily.  When 
they  came  to  lliemaelvea,  and  law  vAxrxe 
they  were.  Pack,  in  a  feeble  voice,  wid 
to  hie  corrpinion,  •  Crreil.  1  think  we 
are  the  conqueror*,  for  we  hnTr  kept  llie 
Geld  ofbattle.'  For  a  Ion;  time  tbeir  lire* 
were  drtpaired  of,  hut,  lo  the  aitonish* 
■neni  of  every  one,  tliey  both  recovered. 
Whrn  [hay  were  able  to  we  rompnny, 
Mklfaew  and  bii  friend  attended  them 
dkily,  and  a  cloee  intimiiry  nflerwuid* 
eoiurd,  a*  tliey  found  I  hem  men  oF 
proliity,  and  of  the  hrsl  iliFpi>>ition.  es- 
cept  in  tbi*  Quixolitb  idea  ot  ituelling, 
whereof  they  were  now  perfectly  cured.'' 

AmoDg  Swift's  exciting  or  amusiDg 
occapatioDS,  a  sedulous  amiety  to 
improve  the  interests  of  his  cathedral 
were  never  forgotten ;  nor  was  he 
once  linowD,  even  when  diaease  had 
mnch  impaired  hie  facultieg,  aad  tbe 
l«ve  of  moaej  wb«  supposed  to  have 
acquired  io  his  mind  an  undue  ascen- 
dancy, to  sscriftce,  in  the  smallest 
degree,  the  permanent  interests  of 
the  deanery  to  his  own  immediate 
advantage,  however  great. 

The  poverty  of  the  clergj,  to  which 
be  in  great  measure  attributed  tbe 
bdecent  contempt  in  which  tbe  order 
waa  held  in  Ireland,  he  referred  to  tha 
letlish  and  interested  mismanagement 
of  their  predecessors  ;  and  while  he 
■ooght,  by  all  legitimate  means,  to 
elevate  his  chiircb  to  that  poution  of 
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temporal  wealth  and  honotir  wbieb 
he  believed  it  ought  to  occupy  in 
order  to  be  effective  for  the  purpose! 
of  its  establishment,  he  never  for  a 
moment  forgot,  that,  far  superior  to 
all  Earthly  dignities,  and  far  mora 
necessary  to  his  church  than  all  pro- 
vLsions  of  land  and  gold,  are  the  noble 
endowments  of  piety  exhibited  in  the 
morals  and  benevolence  of  its  clergy. 
It  was  the  same  general  anxiety  for 
the  improvemcut  of  his  order  which 
induced  him,  industriously  and  criti* 
cally,  to  observe  not  only  tbe  doo- 
trines,  but  even  the  miumer  and  pro- 
nunciation of  such  youn^  clergymen 
as  happened  to  preach  in  his  cathedral, 
and,  at  tha  close  of  the  service,  with 
a  frank,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  cour> 
teous  distinctness,  to  declare  to  hii 
joutbful  visitor  tbe  result  of  his  atten- 
tive hearing,  seasoned  always  with 
whatever  commendations  the  quality 
of  his  doctrine  or  elocution  would 
warrant.  Hisintimacy  with  Sir  Arthur 
Acheson  induced  him,  about  tlus  time, 
to  consent  to  visit  him  at  his  residence, 
where  he  passed  a  year,  as  usual,  upon 
such  occasions.  Inking  upon  bim  the 
functions  of  head  steward,  overseeing 
the  labourers  and  directing  their  opera- 
tions, declaimirg  upon  heaJth  and  exer- 
cise, writing  what  he  called  "  family 
trifles,"  among  which  that  admirable 
piece  of  humour,  "  Hamilton's  Bawn," 
was  one,  and  indulging  freely  everj 
caprice  wbich  presented  itself.  But 
the  social  qualities  of  Swift  were  much 
impaired.  The  horrible  malady,  wbosa 
final  victory  was  approaching,  had 
strangely  distorted  the  noble  character 
in  its  pristine  form  so  justly  moulded. 
Some  passions,  and  those  among  the 
darker,  had  acquired  a  morbid  en- 
largement, and  other  finer  tendencies 
were  cankered  and  ^one ;  and  the 
unbending  energy  of  judgment  wbich 
had  governed  and  tempered  all  the 
elements  of  passion  and  thought,  had 
lost  ite  unquestioned  sovereignty,  and 
waged  a  precarious,  fluctuating  war 
against  the  rebellious  strugglers  that 
it  used  to  rule  so  grandly  and  lo  well. 
He  had  now  become  liable  to  unac^ 
countable  and  appalling  bursts  of  fnrj 
upon  the  slightest  contradiction.  To 
protracted  fits  of  bleak,  inaccessible 
moroaeness  —  to  long  visitations  of 
midnight,  dark  despondency— and  to 
stem,  uncomplaining  agonies  of  dim 
forebodings  i  he  b^ian  to  feel  his  own 
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nnfitnen  tor  Bociet;;*  tad  hsTing  de- 
ctined  ft  propoaitioa  to  which  he  hnd 
almost  conclutivel;  assented,  to  tii  hii 
residence  upon  &  small  farm,  which  Sir 
Arthurdesiredto  let  to  himfor  that  par- 
pose,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Muliet- 
hill,  he  once  more  eetabliihed  himself 
in  the  deuierj  house.  At  abuut  this 
time  were  written  some  of  the  moat 
Ti^rous  andfier;  of  his  satirical  poems. 
"The  Rbapsodj  on  Poetry;"  "The 
VersfS  on  his  own  Death ;"  "  The 
Legion  Club  ;"  the  last  of  which  nos 
written  during  an  unmitigated  paroi- 
jsm  of  hie  disease.  Almost  the  last, 
and  certwnlT  one  of  the  most  violent  of 
the  scenes  m  which  the  satire  of  the 
Dean  involved  him,  was  his  interview 
with  Sergeant  Bettesworth.  The  cir- 
cmnstances  of  which,  Scott  has  collect- 
ed with  concise  distinctness.  "  Jn  a 
satire  printed  in  1773,  ridiculing  the 
Dissenters  for  pretcDding  to  the  title 
of  "  Brother  Protestants,  and  Fellow 
Christians,"  the  Dean,  among  other 
illustratioDS  of  their  presumption,  in- 
troduced this  simile : — 

Thai U Uh bar tks IikIit B     .  .., 

TtaDith  half  *  nan  o'crpiii  Ui  iwMt'i  worth. 
Who  kuDwi  la  Uw.  onr  tixt.  dot  nuiriRit, 
Cilli  BiivleloD  U>  brotlHi  Scrfcut. 

The  blank  in  the  termination  of  the 
first  couplet  indicated  Mr.  Bettesworth, 
a  memher  of  Parliament,  and  a  Ser- 
geant-at-law,-}-  remarkable  for  his  florid 
elocution  in  the  house,  and  at  the  bar, 


who  had  been  ver;  active  in  promoting 
those  proceedings  which  Swift  regard- 
ed as  prejudicial  to  the  clergy.  Upon 
reading  the  lines,  he  was  wrought  np 
to  such  a  height  of  indignation,  that 
drawing  outa  knife,  he  swore  he  would, 
with  that  very  instrument,  cnt  out  the 
Dean's  ears.  After  this  denunciation, 
he  went  in  the  height  of  his  fiiry  to  the 
deanery,  ond  from  thence  to  Mr.  Wor- 
rall's,  where  Swiftwason  aviHt,  The 
family  was  at  dinner,  and  the  strangw 
being  shewn  into  another  apartment, 
the  Dean  was  called  out  to  hun.  The 
Sergeant  advanced  to  him  with  great 
haughtiness,  and  said,  "  Doctor  Jona- 
than Swift,  Dean  of  St.  Patridc's.  I 
am  Sergeant  Bet — tes — worth  ;"  this 
bring  his  affected  mode  of  pronouncing 
his  name.  "  Of  what  regiment?"  an- 
swered Swift.  After  a  very  long  par- 
ley, Bettesworth  began  to  raise  hia 
voice,  and  gave  such  indications  of 
violence,  that  Mr.  Worrall  and  the 
servants  rushing  in,  compelled  bim  to 
withdraw.  The  tradition  in  the  Dean's 
own  family  bears  that  Bettesworth 
actually  drew  his  knife;  bat  the  Dean's 
own  narrative,  transmitted  to  the  lord 
lieutenant,  does  not  countenance  that 
last  excess ;  only  affirming,  that  by 
Bettesworth'a  own  report,  he  had  a 
sharp  knife  in  his  Docket,  and  a  foot- 
man attending  in  tne  hail,  to  open  tha 
door  to  one  or  two  ruffians,  who  wailed 
his  summons,  in  the  street.}  Tha 
Dean  remained  composed  aod  unmoved 


*  While  at  MaTkslbill,  he  CrequeDlly  rose  abruptly  from  the  dioeer  Isble,  and  had 
kit  food  brought  to  him  ia  bii  own  ebamlier,  where  he  used  to  confiee  bIniMir,  until 
the  paroxysm  of  gloom  or  ill-bumour  bad  poMcd  awny. 

t  The  rhyme  ii  aaiJ  to  have  been  iD(rKeited  liy  a  caaual  circomitanre.  A  porter 
brought  a  burden  to  the  Dean'i  boaae  wUils  he  wh>  busy  nilh  the  poem,  and  labo'iring 
to  find  a  thyme  for  Ibis  Dnconnnan  name,  the  more  aniiouily,  (hst  Betlnworth 
•lulled  in  the  idea  of  ill  beinj;  impoHihIe,  Tlie  ra1low"s  demand  beinjc  conaidFred  as 
eiorbitant,  be  wiped  hi*  fotehead,  aaying,  with  the  humour  of  a  low  Ititl'mnn,  »  Oh ! 
yonr  reTertnce,  my  sweat'a  worth  half  a  crown."  The  Dfon  inataatly  caught  at  Ibo 
words.  "  Ay,  that  it  ii — there's  half*  crown  for  yon."  This  anecduts  is  giveo  on 
the  Kutborily  of  Mr.  Theophilua  Swift. 

\Variou*  accounts  oflhii  interview  have  breDgiTen,  hot  IbalnFthe  Dean  to  the  Duke 
JorKt,  written  immedialety  after  it  took  plHie,  oujjht  lo  be  pr«f»rrFd.  Ths  follcw- 
ing additional  circumatanrea are  mEntioiied  by  Slieridaa;—--  Oh!  Mr.  Deaa,''Mid  Btl- 
tesworth,  in  aniwer  to  tha  retort  meulionHi  in  the  teil,  "  We  know  your  poner*  of 
laillery,  you  know  well  enou([b  that  I  am  one  of  hia  MnJMty't  Srr|(eanta  at  law.' 
"  What  then,  lir  ?"  ■'  Why,  then,  sir,  I  nm  come  to  dpoiand  of  you  wbelber  you  are  ib« 
author  of  thii  poem,  (prudut'in^il,)Hudt1ieae  villainuua  lint^onmr  ?"  at  the  same  lim* 
readily  them  aloud  with  great  vehemence  ol  eni|>haais,  and  much  gesliiulation.  "  Sir," 
aaid  Swift,  "  it  was  a  piere  of  adviee  giren  in  my  early  davi  by  Lord  Saoicrs,  never 
to  own  or  disown  any  nrilin{!  Iiiid  to  my  cbiir)[fl  ;  lerHUfc,  if  1  did  ihia  in  some  caim, 
whatever  1  did  not  diaoun  aflerwiirda  woultl  inriillihly  be  imputrd  lo  tne  aa  mine. 
Now,  sir,  1  Uike  this  to  have  been  a  very  wise  maiim,  and  as  aurh,  have  folloived  it 
ever  since ;  and  I  believe  it  will  hardly  be  in  ihe  power  of  all  your  rlielorir,  aa  great 
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during  this  eitraordiaarj  scene.  It  woj 
fortunate  for  the  Serjeant's  person,  as 
wellaa  his  character,  tnnt  he  did oot pro- 
ceed in  his  meditated  vengeance  on  the 
person  of  an  old  man,  and  a  clerg<nn!"i| 
since  the  attempt  must  have  been  made 
St  the  risk  of  hts  life.  So  Boon  as  the 
news  transpired,  the  inbabitants  of  that 
part  of  Dublin,  called  Earl  of  Meath's 
Liberty,  usembled,  and  sent  a,  deputs^ 
tion  to  SviA,  refjueEling  bb  permie- 
•ion  to  takt-  vengeance  on  Bettesworth, 
for  bis  intended  violence  to  tbe  patriot 
tiflrelsnd.  Swift  returned  them  thanks 
fbr  their  seal,  but  enjoined  tbem  to 
dbperse  peaceahl^r ;  and,  adding  a  do- 
nation of  two  or  three  gaineas,  prohi- 
bited them  from  getting  drunk  with 
the  raonej,  adding,  "  You  are  my  sub- 
jects, and  I  expect  jou  will  obey  me." 
It  is  no  slight  proof  of  the  despotism 
of  his  authority,  founded  as  it  was, 
solely  upon  respoet  and  gratitude,  tbat 
bis  defenders  complied  with  bis  recom- 
mendation in  both  parUculars,  and 
pnaceably  and  soberly  separated  to  their 
dwellings.  For  some  time,  however, 
tbey  formed  a  guard  among  themselves 
fbr  the  purpose  of  watching  tbe  dean- 
ery, and  the  person  of  the  Dr^ier,  lest 
Bettesworth  should  have  adopted  any 
new  Bcbeme  of  violence. 

Few  stroller  proofs  of  tbe  fervour 
of  popularity  and  gratitude,  of  wbicb 
Swift  nas  the  object,  could  have  been 
afforded,  than  that  convened  in  tbe 
above  anecdote.  That  Swift  was  fully 
conscious  of  the  influence  which  he 
possessed  over  the  opinions  and  pas- 
UOUB  of  the  populace,  cannot  be  for  a 
moment  reasonably  doubted.  When 
be  opposed  the  scheme  of  Primate 
Boulter,  which  bad  in  contemplation 
the  lowering  of  the  value  of  the  gold 
currency  of  Ireland,  a  considerable 
agitation  was  excited,  and  the  offended 
dignitary  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  the  Lord  Mayor's 
public  entertainment,  to  tax  Swift  with 
having  inflamed  the  prejudices  of  tbe 
people  against  him.  "  What ;  I  in- 
flame thein,"  said  Swift ;  "  bad  I  lifted 
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my  finger,  they  would  have  torn  you 
to  pieces."  In  spite  of  the  Drapier's 
opposition,  however,  the  measure  was 
adopted;  and  as  it  was  found  to  answer 
the  objects  proposed,  it  was  soon  for- 
gotten. 

The  political  feelings,  or  rather  pas- 
sions of  Swift,  burned  on,  even  after 
the  extinction  of  almost  every  other 
motive  and  sensibility  ;  and  in  1741, 
when  the  tidings  of  Lord  Orford's 
dismissal  reached  Dublin,  be  actually, 
for  tbe  purpose  of  expressing  bis  joy 
and  triumph,  set  up  a  carriage ;  a  lux- 
ury in  which  be  had  never  before  in- 
dulged. The  news  was,  however, 
groundless ;  and  Bishop  Bundle,  one 
of  the  many  old  fnmdi  of  Swift  who 
insulted  hia  memory,  even  before  his 
body  had  ceased  to  live,  has  comme- 
morated the  occurrence,  in  a  letter 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

"  A*  Mon  as  Denn  Swift  beard  that 
Lord  Orfard  was  diimiwed  rram  power, 
be  awakened  with  one  flaih  of  lijiht  rroni 
his  dreaming  of  what  ha  oac«  was,  and 
cried,  ■  I  made  a  vow  that  I  would  ut  up 
a  concb  when  that  man  was  turned  out  oF 
bii  pincm:  nnd  baring  tbe  good  fortune 
'  to  Iraliold  thnt  day,  long  dsBpaired  of,  I 
will  ibow  [list  I  wai  lincera/  and  tent 
for  a  caHch-maker.  The  O|)eratoi  comM 
— had  one  Hlmoal  ready — it  wsi  sent  home 
—hornet  were  purchased — and  the  Daaa 
enlvred  tbe  triumplmlit  doulile  chariot, 
supported  by  two  old  womru,  and  his 
dHily  flatttrer.  to  entertain  him  with  the 
only  mniic  lie  had  an  ear  to  henr  at  this 
age.  They  made  up  the  partie  quarrfe, 
and  with  murh  ado,  enabled  hia  decrepit 
reverence  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  travel- 
ting  twice  round  our  great  ■quara,  by  the 
cordiid  and  amuseroent  of  [heir  Tulaome 
romrocDdationa,  which  ha  calls  fnc«liout 
pleaiantry.  But  the  next  packet  brought 
word  (what  lyinn  varleli  theia  newi-wri- 
ler*  are  1)  that  Lord  Orford's  party  re- 
vived,  &c.  Swire  sunk  back  in  the  cornrr 
of  hiscondi,  his  under  jaw  fell ;  he  WB>  cur- 
ried uplo  Litchamberaud  great  cbnir,  and 
obatinalely  refuied  lo  be  lil'ted  into  the 
trencberoua  vvlilcle  any  more,  till  the 
news-writera  at  least,  tliallbe  hanged,  for 


a  mnatcr  at  you  are  of  it,  to  mnha  me  awerve  from  that  rule."  Many  other  things 
pnued.  a*  related  in  the  nliove-mrnlianed  letter.  But  nhen  Bettcaworth  was  going 
■«ny,  he  snid,  '■  Well,  aince  yuu  will  ^ive  me  no  tali»f»clion  in  ihia  affair,  let  me  tell 
ynii,  your  (lown  ia  ynur  protection  j  under  tlie  winrlion  of  which,  like  one  of  yonr  own 
YahooB,  «lio  bad  climbed  up  lo  the  top  of  a  hiph  Ir^e.  you  ail  lerurc,  and  squirt  your 
nlih  rnniKl  on  nil  niiinkiiid."  Su'ill  hnd  randour  rnouk'h  not  lo  cunreal  Ibis  laat  cir- 
i«me  lime  aayiug, "  that  the  follow  ibon'ed  mora  wit  than  he  thought 
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dsoiTing  him  to  imngiDe  thnt  Lord  Or- 
ford  ma  boua  fidt  out  of  power,  though 
Tuiblj  oat  of  |jlac«.  Now  ho  deipnin  of 
ttiag  rengennca  taken  on  any,  who,  odd 
ffllloirl  ha  thioki mora richljp  detane  it; 
knd  linca  ha  cnnnot  Ktid  Ihem  out  of  tha 
world  with  diihonour,  ha  int«nd>  aoon  to 
CO  out  of  it  in  B  pet." — LtlUr  tigntd 
TAonui  Dirrs,  daltd  March  20,  1 74 1  -2. 
"  The  Bi>hop  i>  incorract  in  supposing 
that  SwiFl  luid  niide  the  equipnge  whirh 
WM  thui  Ht  up.  It  appear!  from  Wil- 
aoD'*  BffidHTit,  tliHt  Swift,  in  Jul;  lUl, 
had  ■  caniaga  of  hii  own." 

Year  aftor  year  now  brought  to 
Swift  the  mournful  annonncitinent  that 
some  one  or  other  of  thoiP  friends, 
who  had  shared  his  happiest  and  proud- 
est hours,  were  gKthered  to  the  Krftve. 
His  health  too,  long  undermiaed,T)egan 
rapidly  to  decline ;  and  these  inelan- 
cholj  circunutances  were  darkened  hy 
the  conscious  dread,  that  the  proud 
mind  would  he  the  first  to  die.     This 


hrated  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts, 
has  recorded  a  striking  anecdote  illus- 
trative of  this  melancholy  habit. 
Having,  al6ng  with  some  friends,  ac- 
companied the  Dean  upon  a  walk  of 
about  a  mile  out  of  town,  Swift  stop- 
ped short.  "  We  passed  on,"  says  the 
author  of  the  Night  Thoughts,  "  but 
perc^ving  he  did  not  follow  us,  1  went 
back  and  found  him  fixed  as  a  statue, 
•nd  earnestly  gazing  upward  at  a  noble 
elm,  whicli,  id  its  uppermost  branches, 
wai  much  withered  and  decayed. 
Pointing  at  it,  he  said,  "  I  shall  be  like 
that  tree,  I  shall  die  at  the  top."  "  To 
the  same  interna)  feeling  of  decay,"  says 
Scott,  may  be  traced  his  answer  to  a 
Mend  who  mentioned  some  one  as  a  fine 
oldgentleman.  "Whatr'saidtheDenn 
with  some  violence,  "  have  you  yet  to 
learn  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
fine  old  gentleman?  If  the  man  you 
speakofhadeitheramind  or  body  worth 
a  farthing,  they  would  have  vom  him 
out  long  ago."  About  the  same  lime, 
•nd  under  the  influence  of  the  same 
cheerless  despondency,  when  a  friend 
had  observed  upon  the  sudden  fall  of 
a  lofty  and  ponderous  pier-glass,  under 
which  he  and  Snift  had  been  standing 
but  a  moment  before.  "  What  a  pro- 
videntLil  escape  have  we  had.  Had 
I  stood  alone,"  replied  Swift,  "  I 
should  not  have  r^oiced  at  my  escape." 
The  last  source  of  social  ei^oyment, 


the  companionship  of  the  gay,  rimple, 
honest  Sheridan,  was  now  removed 
from  him.    Pecuniary  emharraasments, 

and  a  certain  generous  imprudencere- 
apecting  the  regulation  of  expenses, 
which  was,  for  two  or  three  genera- 
tions, the  peculiar,  and  almost  Uie  only 
inheritance  of  the  family,  obliged  him 
to  discontinue  bis  school,  and  to  leave 
Dublin.  Previously,  however,  to  hia 
retiring  to  his  country  reudence,  he 
made  a  abort  sojourn  at  the  deanery  t 
a  visit  which  terminated,  owing  to  tbe 
morbid  moroseness  of  Swift,  in  the 
alienation  of  the  two  friends.  And  it 
is   a   melancholy  reflection,   that   the 

Juarrel  preceded  by  but  a  few  mootba, 
ie  death  of  the  fdthfiil  Sheridao, 
whose  light-hearted  hnmonr  had  so- 
laced many  a  gloomy  hour  of  the  a*ce> 
tic  statesman ;  and  who  uniformly  and 
successfiilly  exerted  hia  powers,  to  cheep 
the  declining  days  of  him,  to  whom  be 
had  accustomed  himself  to  look  with 
the  love  of  brotherhood,  and  with  the 
admiration  almost  of  worship.  But 
with  bis  humour,  good  nature  and  sim- 
plicity, Sheridan  had  a  just  and  honest 
pride,  which  scorned  to  take  false 
alarm  at  the  bluntnessof  tbeDrapier's 
eccentric  manners,  but  which,  in  no  less 
a  degree,  scorned  to  submit  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  an  act  or  word,  which  carried 
in  reality  the  spirit  of  insult. 

Swit\  and  Sheridan  then  parted  in 
displeasure;  and  long  aflertbeiigured 
friend  bad  been  numbered  amoi^  the 
dead,  and  when  the  palsy  of  idiocy 
had  touched  the  brain  of  Swift,  leaving 
but  few  remembrances  onoblitttate*^ 
and  few  aftections  undestroyed,  be  wai 
wont  to  ask  Mrs.  Whiteway,  "Do yon 
remember  Dr.  Sheridan?"  Aodupon 
her  answering  him  in  the  affirmativei 
it  was  his  habit  to  continue  with  a  deep 
sigh,  "  Ah,  my  friend,  I  lost  ray  right 
band  when  I  lost  him." 

By  means  of  his  strict  economy, 
Switt  had  amassed  a  considerable  sum 
of  money,  which,  af)er  some  doubt, 
be  at  length  resolved  to  bequeath  for 
the  foundation  of  that  charitable  Insti- 
tution which  bears  bis  name;  prompted 
it  may  be,  to  this  peculiar  wplication 
of  the  bequest,  by  a  melancholy  anti- 
cipated sympathy  with  those  iniseriei 
which  t'Hsmeanttorelieve,  oratleatt 
to  shelter. 

From  the  year  173B,  until  the  year 
1740,  bia  constitutional  disease  affictad 
him  with  duly  iocreasiiig    Tiolaiac. 
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Long  and  full  of  ener^  was  the  strug-  der  and  abasement — ft  mere  effig;  of 
gle  batween  the  mind  and  its  destrojer  humanity — a  palsied  delirious  idiot. 
— but  faculty  after  faculty  was  sub-  When  first  bis  reason  gave  wm,  he 
dued — the  grand  intellectual  fabric  at  once  burst  into  the  ravinn  of  out- 
reeled  under  the  relentlessly  repeated  rageous  lunacy,  a  state  of  violence 
shocks.  Spirit,  temper,  memory,  all  which  was  succeeded  by  one  of  passive 
the  exhilarating  gaiety  and  matchless  and  utter  fatuity,  in  which  he  appeared 
wit,  the  unconquerable  ardour,  the  scarcely  conscious  of  anything  that 
fervent  reasoning,  the  deadly,  fiery  snrrounded  him,  unobservant,  dumb, 
sarcasm,  all  the  unequalled  powers  and  helpless,  a  monument  of  stricken 
which  had  made  hiro  beloved  by  the  humanity.  Until  the  10th  of  October, 
oppressed,  and  feared  by  the  great,  1745,  was  this  piteous  and  most  awfiil 
were  now  for  ever  confounded  in  help-  scene  protracted,  and  then  without  one 
less,  tindistingoishable  ruin,  and  Swift  pang  or  struggle,  his  eventful  life  waa 
the  patriot — the  man  who  with  the  sole  closed.* 

force  of  intellect,  and  single-handed,  The  moment  that  it  was  made  pub- 
had  vindicated  the  liberties  of  his  coun-  licly  known  that  Swift  waa  dead,  the 
try,  was  now  a  living  spectacle  of  won-  gratitude  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Irish 

*  The  most  minute  acconnlof  lhi>  meliiDclinly  prriod  i>|iiveD  by  Dr.  Delany-  "  In 
the  bagioaini;  of  the  yenr  1741,  hii  undBntnudini;  was  to  much  iminired,  aad  his  pai- 
•ions  so  greatly  incrented,  that  he  was  utlorly  incapiibU  of  coDverulion.  Stnin^cers 
were  not  permitted  to  appronch  him.  aad  his  (riendi  found  it  Bernmry  to  have  guar- 
dians appointed  of  1ii>  penoD  and  eitale.  Early  to  the  y*Mr  1743,  lib  reasoa  Was 
wholly  «ubveil«d,  nnd  bis  nt^e  bccams  aliroluts  mndncn.  Tha  la*t  parKio  whoni  he 
knew  was  Mr*.  Whileway  i  nnd  thi>  tt|;lit  of  her,  when  he  knew  her  no  longer, 
threw  him  into  fiUof  rn^e  ■<•  violent  nnd  dreadful,  thnt  ihs  wx*  forced  to  leave  him; 
sad  tha  only  acti  of  kiadneH  that  remained  in  her  power,  was  ro  call  once  or  twice  a 
week  at  (he  deanery,  inquire  alter  hit  health,  and  lee  that  proper  care  was  taken  of 
kim.  Sometime!  ahe  would  iteal  a  look  at  him  when  hi)  buck  was  towards  her,  but 
did  not  dare  to  venture  into  hi*  eijiht.  Ha  would  neilher  eat  nor  drink  while  the 
Mrvanta  who  brought  him  hii  provisions  slaid  in  the  room.  His  meat,  which  wai 
•erred  up  ready  cut,  he  would  siimetime*  sulTeT  to  slnnd  an  hour  upon  tlie  table  beforo 
he  would  touch  it  I  and  at  lait  be  would  eal  it  walking ;  for,  during  this  miaanble 
state  of  his  mind,  it  was  bis  constant  cuxlom  to  walk  leu  hours  a  day. 

"  In  OcioLer,  1742,  after  thi<  frenty  had  continued  several  months,  his  left  eye 
swelled  lo  the  sizeofan  e|tft.  and  the  lid  appeared  to  be  to  much  inflamed  and  discoloured, 
thai  the  turgeoa  eiperted  it  would  miirtify  ;  several  Urge  boils  alio  broke  out  on  his 
srmi  and  hli  body.  The  extreme  puin  of  this  tumour  kept  him  waking  near  a  month, 
and  daring  one  week  it  wat  with  difficulty  that  five  perions  kept  him,  by  mara  force, 
from  learinic  out  his  eyes-  Just  before  the  tumour  perfectly  tubiided,  and  the  paia 
left  him,  he  knew  Mrs.  Whiteway,  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  spoke  to  her  with  his 
former  kindneo:  lliat  day,  and  llie  following,  he  knew  his  physician  and  surgeon,  and 
all  hii  family,  and  appeared  so  far  to  h»ve  recovered  fait  uuderst ending  and  temper, 
that  the  tnmeon  was  not  without  hopes  that  he  might  ones  more  enj.iy  society,  and 
be  amused  with  the  company  of  his  old  friends.  This  hope,  however,  whs  but  of  thort 
duration;  for  a  few  days  iilterwardi  lie  sunk  into  n  iiate  of  total  inaeDsiljility,  slept 
Bioch,  and  cuuld  not,  without  )rreat  diffitully,  be  prevailed  on  to  walk  acrou  the  room. 
Thii  was  the  effect  of  nnolher  bodily  disease,  hit  brain  being  loaded  with  water. 
Mr.  Slerent,  an  iofteui'iui  clergyman  of  his  [hapler.  pronounced  liiii  to  ba  tha  case 
during  hit  illnets,  and  upon  opening  his  head  it  appeared  thsl  ha  was  not  mistaken  j 
but,  thuugh  he  often  entreated  the  Dean's  friends  and  phyiirians  that  his  skull  might 
be  trepanned  and  the  water  Jisrharged.  no  regard  was  paid  lo  his  opinion  or  advice. 

"AfliT  the  Dean  had  continued  tilent  a  whole  year  in  thiihetplru  stale  of  idiocy,  hit 
housekeeper  went  into  his  room  on  the  Sitlh  of  Nnvsmber  in  lbs  morning,  telling  him 
that  it  was  his  birth-dsy,  and  that  UoiiKret  and  illuminations  were  preparing  to  cele- 
brate it  at  usual ;  to  this  he  immediately  replied — '  it  is  all  folly,  they  bad  bellar  let 

•'  He  would  often  attempt  to  tpeak  bit  mind,  but  could  not  recollect  words  to 
eiprett  hit  meaning ;  upon  which  he  would  shrug  up  hit  shouldert,  shake  hit  head, 
and  ligh  heartily.  Among  nil  kindt  ol  smells,  none  iiffended  him  so  much  as  thetnuff 
of  a  candle.  It  happened  that  a  young  girl,  the  dauvbtrr  of  hit  housekeeper's  tetalion, 
blew  out  a  candle  in  his  chamber  t  at  which  he  knit  hi*  brow^  looked  aogty,  and  Miid, 
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eople  gathered  thoiuands  around  the 
ouse,  where  lay  all  that  remuned  of 
the  griM  patriot  who  had  thought  io 
viBely,  and  striven  so  wel)  for  the 
ritchta  of  his  countr;.  The  long  term 
of  mental  darbneu  which  had  pre- 
eeded  his  dissolution,  the  jears  of 
mffering  which  had  separated  him  IVom 
thMT  sight,  were  all  forgotten,  and 
tears  and  fobs  and  blessings  spoke  the 
fervour  and  uncerity  of  the  love 
and  reverence  which  thej  had  borne 
bim. 

He  was  buried,  in  obedience  to  his 
own  directions,  privatelj,  in  the  great 
usle  of  St.  Patrick's  cathedral.  The 
■pot  is  marked  bv  &  plun  slab,  upon 
which  is  cut  the  following  epitaph,  writ- 
ten bf  himself;  — 


[Jul 


No  man  ever  jet  understood  him- 
self or  another  created  man.  A  ma- 
chine so  infinitelj  complex,  so  inscru- 
tablj  subtle, — the  great  miracle  of 
miracles, — not  moved  by  one  spring  or 
regulated  bj  one  check,  but  stirred  by 


tea  thousand  thousand  fin-cee,  impel- 
ling powers,  working  in  secret,  VHse 
opposed,  and  some  combined,  applied 
in  a  thousand  different  parts,  all  rest- 
less, all  struning  fbr  the  mastery,  all 
fountains  of  never-ending  motion. 
Philosophers  have  dreamed  away  whole 
existences  in  speculation.  Metaphy- 
sicians have  ai^ed,  ridiculed  and  <^- 
claimed.  The  cunnii^  enginem  of 
the  mind  have  btiilded  up  their  Babel 
towers.  But  there  is  confusion  of 
tongues  among  them,  aud  jarring  of 
design,  and  mutual  frustration  of  la* 
hour,  rendering  schemes  in  tbemselvc* 
unattainable,  and  efforts  intrinsicstUy 
vain,  a  spectacle  of  pun,  htuniliation, 
and  involuntary  ridicule.  We  judge 
of  man's  character  throi^h  the  out- 
ward senses.  We  look  upon  his  coun- 
tenance, and  we  see  there,  maybap,  a 
scowl  or  a  smile,  we  look  to  his  history 
and  we  see  there  the  record  of  certain 
acts,  and  of  certain  words.  These  are 
but  the  ripples  and  biUowt  of  that  in> 
finite  and  fathomless  ocean — the  mind 
of  man.  But  whence  come  tbeji  or 
why?  Are  they  borne  on  bj  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  immutable  tides — - 
have  they  had  their  birth   in   eartb- 

auake-shocks  of  secret  volcanos — are 
ley  the  glad  of^pring  of  fresh  breesei^ 
or  the  spent  tremblings  of  distant  tor- 
nados— or  are  they  rolled  up  by  the 
heavings  of  the  unseen  monsters  of  the 
mighty  deep — We  know  not,  we  see 
tbem,  and  that  is  all.     Can  we  son) 


■  Yon  are  a  little  dirty  ilot  f     He  spoke  no  more  of  it ;  but  see 
her  the  whole  ivening. 

"  Some  other  iostaace*  of  ihort  iaterrali  of  Kwiliility  and  reason,  after  hi*  maJMM 
had  ended  in  sluiior,  tcenia  lo  prove  that  lii*  (li»rd«r,  whatever  it  was,  had  Bot  de- 
stroyed, but  only  impeDdrd  (ha  pon-er*  of  his  mind. 

'■  He  WHS  •ometinias  tiiited  by  Mr.  Dean  Strih,  a  relaliDU,  and  about  Cbristmas, 
1743,  he  ipempd  iletirous  to  spenk  to  him.  Mr.  Swih  then  told  bim  lie  came  to  dine 
Willi  him ;  and  Mrs.  Ridgawsy,  the  hauiekeeper.  immediately  said,  ■  Woo't  yon  give 
lit.  Swift  a  g!»s  of  wine,  >ir  T  To  this  ha  made  no  aniwer,  but  aliowad  he  undw. 
stood  the  queition.  by  shrufr^iin^  up  hit  tfaouldan,  u  he  had  lieen  uaed  to  do,  wIko  ba 
had  a  mind  a  Triend  ahould  ipend  the  evening  with  him,  and  which  wa>  t*  much  as  to 
sny, '  you  will  ruin  me  iu  wina.'  Soon  sfter  he  nRsin  ei-JeBVOured,  wiih  a  good  deal 
oflMiD,  to  find  wordi;  but  at  last,  after  many  efforts,  not  baingnble,  lie  letched  adeep 
sigh,  and  was  nrterwards  aitent.  A  few  months  aCier  this,  upon  bii  housekeeper'a 
removing  a  knife,  ta  he  wu  goin^  to  cairh  at  it,  he  thruKfted  up  liti  shoulders,  and 
said,  ■  I  nm  wbit  1  aro ;'  and,  in  about  six  oiinutes,  repealed  the  aaiue  words  (wo  or 
three  times. 

"  Id  the  yetr  1744,  lis  now  and  then  called  hii  lervaat  by  hii  name,  and  oaee 
attempted  to  tpenk  tu  him,  but  not  bein^;  able  lo  aipreo  liii  mfaninp.  beabDwed  *^i 
of  much  Diieasineis,  and  at  lail  laid, '  I  nm  a  UioV  Uare  nFtarward*.  ai  his  •arvant 
was  taking  away  hi*  watcb,  he  said,  '  Bring  it  hrre  ;'  and  when  the  same  servant  was 
breaking  a  hard  tnrge  coal,  he  uid.  ■  That  is  a  atone,  yoii  blockhead.' 

■'  From  this  time  he  wai  perfectly  ailsot,  till  the  Inller  end  of  October  1745}  and 
then  died  without  the  leaii  paog  or  convulaioo,  in  the  •evenly-eighth  year  of  hi*  i^e.' 
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op  the  nninber  of  the  agents  endlessly 
>t  work  in  the  mind  of  man,  or  cbIcu- 
Ut«  the  snbtle  varieties  of  slren^h 
and  direction  which  regulate  (heir  im- 
pnlses.  Can  we  find  a  rule  to  measure 
their  fluctuations,  and  to  account  for 
their  awakenings,  or  their  slumber- 
ings  7  Surely  we  cannot.  The  world 
of  matter  is  subdued  to  us — mounluns 
are  cut  through — the  tides  of  the  sea 
OTer.^>aimed  by  bridges  —  we  walk 
dry  and  safe  nnder  the  waters  of  ereat 

matter  have  been  so  fashioned,  that 
at  the  will  of  the  artist,  they  must  add 
and  subtract,  and  calculate  with  infal- 
lible mathematical  precision,  but  there 
never  will  arise  that  moral  Bohbage 
who  can  understand  or  expound  die 
wmplest  of  the  movements  of  that  mi- 
raculous piece  of  mechanism — the  hu- 
man mind.  It  is  a  work  too  near  akin 
to  God,  for  OS  to  comprehend  it,  until 
at  least  other  faculties  are  given  to  it ; 
or  else,  until  the  capabilities  which  it 
has,  axe  matured  hereatler  ;  but  now 
God  has  bidden  that  knowledge  from 
our  sight,  and  set  it  beyond  us,  as  far 
as  the  east  is  from  the  west,  as  the  bea- 
ren  is  from  the  earth.  Therefore,  in 
'ace  the  character  of 
whose  chief  acts  and 
Ticissitudes  have  been  narrated  in  these 
pages,  the  writer  is  conscious  that  he 
IS  but  guessing,  that  he  is  but  choosing 
amonr  lAeoriet ;  nevertheless,  among 
all  this  confusion  and  dimness,  there 
are  cert^u  discernible  fixed  points, 
called  principles,  certain  beacon  lights, 
which,  though  they  cannot  disclose  the 
dark  world  which  lies  beyond  them, 
yet  mark  oat  with  a  steady  brightness 
where  a  few  of  the  mighty  headlands 
lie. 

Swift  was  a  patriot.  He  loved  his 
no  public  man  ever  loved  it 
e  knew  that  it  might  be  grand 
and  hjq>py — he  saw  it  tortured  and  de- 
graded. The  process  by  which  it  was 
governed  was  a  systematic  outrage  up- 
on the  constitution — a  repeated  assault 
upon  the  liberties,  and  an  insult  to  the 
sense  of  the  country.  He  looked  to 
the  people,  and  saw  that  example  and 
fear  had  tanght  them  to  acquiesi-C. 
The  rich  bore  their  chains  of  gold,  .ind 
the  poor  their  chains  of  iron,  and  all 
carried  them  daintily,  lest  the  clanking 
of  the  links  should  disturb  the  turn- 
key. The  weak  were  wyoled,  the  dis- 
honest bribed,  and  the  timid  terrified. 


No 
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attempting  t^ 
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timidation  was  unemployed,  and  none 
were  employed  in  vwn.  The  diffi- 
culties of  his  course  were  aggravated 
by  many  circumstances  :  he  was,  when 
he  returned  to  Ireland,  a  denounced 
and  suspected  man,  and  singularly  un- 
popular ;  and  moreover,  the  people  to 
whom  he  wss  to  address  himself,  were 
then  even  more  discordantly  lUvided 
than  Ibey  are  now ;  yet,  by  the  power  of 
incorruptible  integrity,  unconquerable 
zeal,  and  matchless  intellectual  endow- 
ments, ha  aroused  and  united  them  all, 
made  the  ikation  for  once  assume  the 
noble  attitude  of  independence,  and 
clothed  it  with  dignity  and  power. 
His  patriotism  was  not  assumed  to 
gratify  a  political  pique,  or  to  perplex 
a  Whig  premier.  So  earl;  as  the  year 
1708,  we  have  the  following  remark- 
able passage : — 

■>  Hrra  hni  been  the  Irish  speaker  «>• 
litJtlng  lo  get  tlia  Test  clause  repealed  lij 
an  act  liare,  for  which  1  hope  be  will  be 
imp»cU«d  when  your  pailiHmeDt  meet 
again.  I  baTe  reatOD  to  fear  it  will  Lie 
repealed  here  next  seiiion;  which  will  be 
or  lerrnble  coniequence,  both  n*  lo  the 
thinfc  and  tlit  maimer,  by  iht  parliament 
here  inta/ering  in  tkiiigi  parclj/ of  Ireland, 
thai  hat*  RD  retalioB  lo  ang  interat  of 
than.     London,  April  15,  170S." 

The  patriotism  of  Swift  was  a  pas- 
sion of  his  mind — he  sought  the  honour 
and  happiness  of  his  country,  iu  all 
things  striving  for  its  true  advantage, 
with  an  inspiring  zeal  and  intrepidity 
which  no  meaner  motive  could  have 
sustained.  His  exertions  were  reRu- 
tated  hy  the  occasions  which  the  his- 
tory of  his  country  presented,  and  not 
by  interest.  There  were  from  him 
no  periodical  bursts  of  patriotism  to 
secure  the  periodical  replenishment  of 
coffers,  but  a  steady  and  unvaried 
ardour  of  advocacy,  which  exposed 
every  fraud,  and  appealed  from  every 
wrong  which  exaggerated  no  danger, 
and  spared  no  delinquent. 

The  "  agitation,"  by  means  of  which 
he  wrought,  was  peculiar ;  it  was  an 
appeal  to  all  Irishmen  ;  and  its  result 
was  not  the  victory  of  a  faction,  hut 
the  triumph  of  a  nation.  It  spoke  to 
the  reason,  and  not  to  the  passions  of 
the  people  ;  and,  consequently,  it  was 
unstained  hy  crime  and  blood.  It  has 
been  often  said,  that  Swift  hated  Ira- 


«4 


GaUtty  oflUiuirioiu  Irithmm. 
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Und ;  a  chw^  .sapported  bj  iome 
fUsel  J  impnteilubelB  upon  that  country, 
and  more  plansibl;,  bj  hia  acknow- 
ledged desire  to  reti^  in  England; 
but  brjond  the  p1eai>ures  of  London 
■ociet;,  and  the  attractions  poaseaied 
by  his  most  valued  ft-ienda,  there  was 
another  deeper  motive.  While  he  re- 
mained ID  Ireland,  he  traa  compelled, 
daf  b;  da;,  with  onavailtng  but  un- 
quenchable indignation,  to  witness  the 
usurpations  of  England,  the  triumph 
of  oppression,  and  the  hopeless,  helpless 
alaverj  of  his  people.  He  saw  fraud 
and  corruption,  and  all  vile  political 
prostitution  richl;  proiperooa,  and 
■Tstematieally  established ; — he  saw 
that  the  great  were  venal,  and  that  the 
poor  were  slaves ;  and  that  England 
oppressed  his  country  by  demoralizing 
both; — he  saw  that  the  government  of 
Ibis  country  wasinprincipleaviolation 
of  the  rights  of  nations ;  and  practically, 
the  infliction  upon  his  countrymen  of 
poverty  and  wretched  dependance  ; 
and  he  loathed  the  sight— be  hated  to 
witness  crimes  unpunished,  and  wrongs 
unredreiued.  To  rub  shoulders  with 
staves,  and  to  uncover  his  head  to  the 
betrayers  of  trust  and  trucklers  to 
power. 

The  country  of  his  birth  felt  to  its 
heart  the  patriotism  of  Swift ;  and  it 
is  enough  for  the  sincerity  of  that  pa,- 
triolLsm  that  the  Irish  people  taiani. 
vunaly  allowed  it.  And  though  the 
Dame  of  the  Drapier  has  long  ceased  to 
command  the  passions  and  applause  of 
the  populace,  the  effects  of  bis  benevo- 
lence, the  influence  of  his  advocacy, 
and  the  power  of  his  example,  have 
not  passed  away.  The  friends  of  the 
principles  advocated  by  the  great  Irish 

Satriot,  should  remember,  that  liis 
uce  is  perseveringly  assailed  by  men 
who  neither  know  nor  can  appreciate 
the  struggles  «hich  he  maintained  for 


for  a  century,  the  death  of  its  object, 
tuwittingly  testify  in  favour  of  the 
power  of  tnat  gemus  which  they  seek 
to  decry. 

Why  doea  there  exist  no  social  con- 
federation in  honour  of  his  name? 
England  has  her  Pitt  clubs,  her  Fox 
clubs,  and  the  like.  Ireland  had  her 
Drapier's  Club,  but  that  baa  long 
passed  away :  the  popular  memory  and 
iR-atitude  of  Ireland  lives  not  long. 
The  eroDta  in  her  history  throng  too 


rapidly,  and  stand  in  relief  too  dark 
and  startling,  to  sufler  the  eye  of  the 
spectator  to  rot  upon  the  dim,  but 
glorious  past.  In  the  moment  of 
rapture  and  worship,  we  build  a  shriaa 
to  the  genius  and  to  the  patriotinn 
which  have  enlightened  and  sared  onr 
country,  but  there  are  none  to  keep 
the  sacred  fires  alive,  and  the  altan 
grow  cold  almost  before  the  clay  of  the 
dead  whom  they  are  meant  to  com- 


Among  the  few  beaatifiil  feeliagi 
which  nature  has  given  to  the  heart  of 
man,  is  that  which  bids  us  svmpathise 
with  mortality  and  spare  toe  de*d| 
which  makes  good  men  speak  of  tb* 
departed  with  reverence  ;  and  woe  to 
him  who  plucks  from  a  garden  of 
weeds  one  of  its  few  flowers :  woe  to 
him  who  would  Idll  that  beautifiil 
mysterious  feeling  which  God  has  lud 
in  the  bosom  of  mankind.  While  onr 
brother  mortal  is  among  ds,  he  is  of 
ns  ;  his  lot  ii  ours  ;  the  same  love  bo 
gives  and  takes;  the  same  instincts, 
wishes,  wants,  are  his;  the  same 
haired  pursues,  the  same  slander  dogs 
him ;  the  same  hot  tberoen  beset  his 
dwelling:  bnt,  in  the  midst  of  this 
loving  and  hating,  jostling  and  avoid- 
ing, and  all  the  rage  and  roar  of  act 
and  passion,  hope  and  hurry,  cornea 
death ;  and  the  stirring  spirit,  tbe 
noisy  struggler  through  the  world's 
throng,  is  called  away.  But  whither  ? 
We  know  not.      The  Almighty  haa 


jects  ;  pride,  love,  and  scorn,  are  laid 
in  the  dark,  cold,  narrow  grave,  where 
the  pointed  witticism,  and  the  loud 
sallies  of  jocund  humour,  with  all  tbeir 
echoes  of  lusty  laughter ;  and  tbe  clear 
voice  of  deep  philosophy,  and  the 
thunders  of  god-like  eloquence,  are  all 
for  ever  and  ever  still;  where  the 
sting  of  satire,  the  atmgglings  of 
passion,  the  wrestlings  of  conflict,  the 
gratulations  of  friends,  the  aapiricffis  of 
great  ambition,  the  yearnings  and  the 
sorrows  of  the  heart,  are  all  at  an  end ; 
where  the  swords  of  warriors  moulder 
beside  the  strong  arms  of  tfaoae  who 
conquered  with  toem,  and  tbe  mighty 
weapons  of  human  intellect  are  lifted 
up  no  more. 

Swift  was  benevolent — while  it  wai 
his  humour  to  have  all  men  thfaik  him 
hard  of  heart,  itern  and  Itoical,  wider 
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this  rude,  hard  and  cold  exterior  were 

gushing  sweet  fountwns  of  ever-living 

pietj.      Where  poyertj  had  lud  honest 

-worth  low  in  the  abject  diuit.  he  raised 

it  ap  ;  where  patient  merit  pined  in  the 

dark  comers  of  obscuritj,  his  industry 

discovered,   his   sagacit;   appreciated, 

and   his   power  rewarded  it ;    where 

sorrow  had  stricken  the  ^od,  he  stood      tjong  of  Swift,  jg  due  the  merited  pro- 

heside     the     sufferer    with    reverent      motion  of  the  illustrious  Berkley,    His 

ajmpathj ;    and  where  sin   and   folW      effectire   support   of   Pope   hat   bewi 

had  clothed  a  man  in  rags,  he  rebuked,      acknowledged   in   the   preface  t«  his 

indeed,  but  he  relieved.     In  charity  to      iJiad;   Gaj,  too,  owed  to  him  his  int 


»5 

msniled,  and  (rot  a  promiM  of  a  pines; 
Philipi  I  (huuld  certainly  have  providnl 
for,  ir  he  hail  not  run  pHrlf  mad,  and  mad« 
tne  withitravr  my  recominsndHtloBi;  I  set 
AddiKin  to  right  at  fint,  ihst  be  mifrht 
hare  been  •mplofsd,  and  have  partljr 
ucured  bim  iha  plitM  ha  hai." 

To  the  generous  and  judicious  eier- 


his  brother  men,  as  in  all  othei 
Mid  duties,  he  haled  hypocrisy  with  a 
loathing  and  a  lodged  hatred,  and 
much  of  his  habitual  benevolence 
remained  undiscovered  until  the  possi. 
bility  of  concealment  was  terminated 
by  uie  decline  of  his  faculties,  and  the 
necessary  transference  of  the  manage- 
ment of  his  affairs  from  his  own  into 
other  hands.      Then  caine  to  light 


duction  to  Lord  Bolingbroke.  Hia 
own  touching  account  of  his  last  visit 
to  Harrison,  is  worthy  of  notice; — 

"  I  took  Parnetl  this  morninfc,  and  wa 
walked  to  sea  poor  Harriaon.  1  bad  lbs 
hundred  pound*  in  my  purket;  /  luld 
PamiU  I  teat  afraid  ta  knock  at  tht  door, 
my  keart  mugave  me.  I  did  knock,  and 
tesn,  told  a    ' ' 


lany,    many    laboriously    and    long      d«>d_»n  boar  Wfufe.     Think  what  pief 
idd^^  charities,  the  unseen  and  un-      ^^I'J!..'^,^!-!™!'!™  2,'.?w.^'f 

known  offices  of  true  generosity ;  the 

noble  deeds  of  pity  and  brotherhood, 

prompted  by  a  heart  which  the  world 

pronounced  hard,  stoical  and  corroded 

by  the  sordidness  of  ^e.     Some  too      ___^  ____  _^_  _ 

were  not  known  until  the  heart  and      ^^i,  ^f_ 

hMid  of  the  benefactor  were  cold  in 

the  grave ;    and  others  will   sleep  in 


but  got  a 

bit  of  mest  lowardi  the  eveninf.  No 
loH  ever  grii^red  me  so  mucli  i  poor 
creature!  Pray,  Gud  Almighly -bien 
yon.  Adieu. — 1  und  thii  away  lo-niybt, 
'  ~  ~  sorry  it  must  go  while  I  am  in  so 


it  i  I  the  great  day  when  thi 
books  shall  be  opened  and  the  judgment 
set.  To  enumerate  the  private 
charities  of  Swift,  h  here  unnecessary ; 
but  it  may  be  permitted  to  us  to  record 
a  very  few  of  those  acts  of  benevolence 
with  which  the  names  of  illustrious 
men  are  connected.     In  his  journal  he      humanity 

aajs having  st  ^„ 

..  Do  vou  know,   I  h«v«  Uk.n  mor.      ^'^^  his  feelmgs,  he  at  length  rushed 
pain.  »  «eom"  nd  tba  Whig  wit.  to  ih^      fr°«>  f-e  room  where  so  many  happy 
nvoar  and  mercy  of  the   minislen,  ihai 
■ny  other  people  :    Steele  I  have  kept  ii 
hie  place;    Conj^reve  I  hnvefiot  lobe  ueei 
kindly,  and  secured  1  Rows  I  have  recom 


Swift  was  atrue  friend:  witness  his 
love  to  Oxford,  long  after  that  love  had 
became  a  bar  to  his  hopes,  alike  in  the 
field  of  interest  and  of  ambition.  He 
had  that  rare  gift — a  heart  that  knew 
how  to  harbour  the  loyalty  which  binds 
friend  to  friend.  Nor  was  he  withont 
the  tender  and  beautiful  weaknesses  of 
parting  with  Sheridan, 
'  much  and  i"    ~"'" 

from  the  roonT  where  so  many  happy 

hours  had  been  passed,  and  wept  long 
and  bitterly.  And  again,  when  he 
read  the  funeral  service  over  the  re- 
muns  of  bis  futhful  servant,*  that 


■  This  WHS  Aleinnder  I 
cathedral,  where  ha  erected 
irith  this  inscription: — 


Swift  had  liim  buried  in  the  toulb  nitls  of  bis 
iiment  to  bim  in  a  imall  piece  of  statuary  marble, 


Here  lieth  the  body  of 

Alsxandeb  iVlAQEE,  servant  lo  Doctor 

Swilt,  Dean  ol  Si.  Palrkk't. 

Hii  grateful  matter  caused  this  muDument  to  be 

erected  in  msmory  of  hi*  Discretion,  Fidelity, 

and  Uilifirnce  in  that  humble  itation. 

Ob.  Mar.  24.  1721.  £LHt.  29. 

lit  th«  otiginal  draft,  in  the  deaa't  own  band-writing,  it  stood  thus  i 

Kia  grateful /rimJ  and  mutter. 

A  gcntUnu  of  tb*  dwut'i  K^oaiutaac*  (probably  Iha  cold-bloodad  u4  aurow' 


Qallny  oflUuitru^a  IruAnuH, 
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viMce,  so  used  to  command,  wm 
obMrved  to  falter,  aDdbU  tears  Bowed 
fast  and  unreatraJned.  Thus,  often 
did  the  cjniciun  of  Swift  jield  to  the 
teuderest  throes  of  nature  ;  and  well 
were  it  for  the  sentimental  dealers  in 
ostentatious  charity,  who  declaim 
■ninst  the  inoroseness  of  the  Drapier, 
if  their  hearts  had  ever  felt  the  ;eam- 
Ings  of  pitj,  and  the  pangs  of  sjmpa- 
thiunggri^and  Iotb  as  strongly  and 
as  purely. 

Nothing  can  be  less  consistent  with 
the  truth,  than  the  generallv  accepted 
character  of  Swift.  He  is  Uiought  to 
have  entered  upon  his  misuou  in  Ire- 
land with  the  stern  coldness  of  perfect 
justice,  and  of  perfect  power;  whereas, 
ID  reality,  even  in  political  contests, 
whose  subjects  and  whose  issue  involved 
eomparativelf  nothing  of  excitement, 
his  temper  and  conduct  were  marked 
b;  the  most  impetuoui  ardour  of 
enthusiasm;  and  however  ntieunder- 
stood  at  present  ma;  be  the  feelings  of 
his  heart,  it  is  certun  that  thev  were 
recoenised  aud  appredated  at  the  time 
in  which  be  lived,  a  matter  which  has 
been  attested  hj  a  less  fallible  criterion 
than  the  flattery  of  parasites,  or  the 
applauses  of  the  multitude,  by  the  fact, 
that  wherever  poverty,  sickness  or 
trouble  had  befallen  any  man,  the 
benevolence  and  energetic  charity  of 
Swift  were  the  refuge  to  which  the 
■uiTerer  recurred.  Of  all  historic 
characters  that  ever  lived.  Swift  most 
stood  in  need  of  a  Boswell:  we  know 
but  the  prominences  of  his  character; 
the  naked  bones,  without  the  muscle  or 
flesh.  It  is  natural,  that  biography 
should  have  recorded,  and  tradition 
preserved,  whatever  was  most  eccentric 
audori^nal  in  an  eccentric  and  original 
character,  leavioK  to  chance  or  fancy 
the  task  of  supplying,  to  the  lines  of  a 
rude,  hard  sketch,  the  necessary  con- 
tinuity and  consistence,  andof  bleudlng 
together,  in  natural  harmony,  the 
extremes  of  light  and  shade  with  which 
the  portrait  is  touched ;  unliappily, 
none  but  a  contemporary  could  supply 
this  taeMo-tinl,  and  but  one  of  his 
biographers,  and  that  one  but  slenderly 
acquainted  even  wilb  the  habits  of  the 
dean,  baa  attempted  the  task.     Mrs. 


Pilkington's  memoir,  an  extract  of 
which  is  appended  to  Sheridan's  Life 
of  Swift,  conveys  far  the  most  vivid, 
and,  indeed,  the  only  distinct  repre- 
sentation of  the  manner  of  the  dean, 
which  is  to  be  found,  and  actually 
succeeds  in,  bringii^  the  reader  into 
the  presence  of  Swift.  It  is  easy,  in 
such  a  position,  to  understand  how 
different  in  spirit  and  effect  were  the 
gay  aud  humorous  cytucism,  and  the 
poiiiked  rovghneu  of  Swift,  Arom  the 
coarse,  browlieating  dogmatism  of 
Johnson,  and  how  skilfully  and  pleasant- 
ly what  seemed  rude  and  abrupt  in 
speech  was  seasoned  by  the  obvious 
btmiommir  and  latent  waggery  of  the 
speaker.  The  sketch  of  which  we 
speak,  conveys,  it  may  be  in  bint 
colours,  but,  clearly  and  irrenstibly, 
the  impression  of  something  infinitely 
pleasant  aud  easy  in  the  address  of  its 
subject ;  a  consciousness  that  there 
must  have  eusted  in  the  ur,  the 
gesture,  the  tone  of  voice,  the  loiU 
ensembU  of  the  dean,  a  spirit  which 
qualified  even  his  harshest  observa- 
tions ;  which  made  his  ecceutricities 
agreeable,  his  very  moroeeness  good- 
natured,  and  his  rudeness  almost 
courteous.  In  early  life  his  mannersi 
though  marked  with  strong  peculi- 
arities, were  singularly  pleasing;  aud 
it  was  not  until  his  mind  was  iJmost  a 
wreck,  that  his  temper  became  intracta- 
ble and  incapable  of  submitting  to  con- 
tradictiiin;  on  the  contrary,  he  could 
thoroughly  enjoy  a  repartee,  or  even  a 
pt-actical  joke,  of  which  he  himaelfvas 
the  object ;  and  as  he  never  found  his 
clums  to  attention  in  society  treated 
with  the  smallest  disr^ard,  so  be  was 
peculiarly  cautious  lest  unlimited  in- 
dulgence should  lead  liim  unduly  to 
extend  his  prerogative ;  and  among 
other  rules  which  he  laid  down  to  him- 
self to  be  observed  in  conversation  waa 
one  to  which  he  adhered  vilh  peculiar 
consistence,  never  to  speak  longer  at  a 
time  than  three  minutes ;  an  allowance 
which  however  moderate,  he  never 
exceeded.  His  talents  in  conversation 
were  of  the  first  order:  his  language 
was  correct  and  concise,  but  perfectiy 
free  from  the  appearance  of  study,  or 
of  pedantry  ;  his  ready  wit  and  playfiil 


miuddl  Dr.  Dvisnv).  prevailed  upon  liim  to  leave  odI 
hit  vraleful  nnuter'i  and  lliia  id  roiilnidirlinD  lo  a  kn 
an  afiectionaU  and  raithful  iSTvant,  should  always  lie 
humble  friend." 


wordji-iewj,  and  only  wrice 
maiim  oF  111*  own — •■  Thst 
the  character  of  an 
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tK\<rf  were  stutuned  b;  an  even  flow 
oflivelj  spirit!,  which  oever  deserted 
Hm  except  with  his  health;  and  hiB 
obserTBtions  upon  men  and  manners, 
of  which  be  had  seen  more  than  usually 
falls  to  the  lot  ersa  of  the  most  con- 
spicaous  and  elevated  of  mortaUj  were 
8ea»oi)ed  with  a  peculiar  caustic  humour 
aod  marked  b;  an  originalitj'  and  a 
justness  of  penetration,  which  maile 
them  not  only  amusing  as  witt;,  but 
valuable  as  wise  sajings.  His  whole 
conversation  too,  was  diversilied  with 
anecdotes,  interesting,  humorous,  or 
characteristic  of  the  many  illustrious 
persons  with  whom  his  eventful  life  had 
associated  him.  Endowed  with  gifta 
like  these,  so  irresigtiblv  fascinating, 
and  with  so  undoubted  and  larae  a 
share  of  sterling  goodness  and  f^uful- 
ness  of  heart,  it  is  hardlj  wonderful 
that  those  who  were  admitted  into  his 
nearer  intimacy,  loved  and  admired 
him  to  BQ  eitsess  little  short  of 
worship. 

When  shall  there  arise  such  another 
writer  of  pamphlets  as  Swift?  When 
shall  there  arise  another,  who,  like 
him,  will  rule  his  fellow-mortals  by 
their  influence  with  a  dominion  over 
body,  mind,  soul  and  pasuon,  such  as 
no  sceptre  of  earthly  metal  ever  car- 
ried ?  When  shall  there  arise  another 
who  shall,  like  him,  do  more  than  make, 
as  kii^  of  empires  do,  governments 
to  suit  the  people — one  who  shall  com- 
mand a  nation  to  be  like  its  govern- 
ment? When  shall  there  arise  a  man 
who  will  again  make  the  passions  of  a 
whole  country  the  slaves  of  his  talis- 
man ?  These  are  questions  which  have 
risen  dimly  or  vividly  upon  the  mind 
of  every  ambitious  adventurer  who, 
since  the  days  of  Swift,  has  wielded 
a  pen  in  the  taskwork  of  politics  ; 
and  these  are  questions  which  admit 
of  but  one  solution — Never.  Men  mav 
be  found  hereafter,  or  noic,  if  you  will, 
to  write  as  well  as  Swift ;  bnt  the 
season  for  pamphlets  is  gone  by. 
Write  as  you  may,  you  will  be  nearly, 
if  not  altogether,  equaled,  it  may  be 
excelled,  by  the  penmasters  of  the  daily 
journals  ;  and,  besides,  and  more  im- 
portant in  its  results,  the  great  facility 
of  access  to  political  iiiformatioa,  which 
is  ell  that  men  generally  desire,  afforded 
by  the  accurate  reports  of  parliemen- 
tary  proceedings  and  debates,  a  facility 
wholly  unknown  in  the  days  of  Swift, 
hat  tn'ought  down  the  once  epidemic 
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pamphlet  fever.  The  people  now  look 
to  the  debates  in  the  bouses  of  parlia- 
ment for  a  thorough  sifting  of  every 
Eublic  question  of  importance ;  and 
aving  read  the  discussion  through, 
they  are  content  to  believe  that  they 
have  exhausted  the  subject  as  much  as 
it  has  probably  exhausted  them.  And 
agfun,  the  nation  is  m  some  points  more 
Tory  than  ever  it  was,  for  it  is  certa'n 
that  nations  frequently  became  that  to 
which  ours  is  tending,  by  overrating 
and  envying  that  aristocracy  which 
they  pretend  to  despise,  and  that  the 
folly  of  setting  an  excessive  value 
upon  the  advantages  of  what  Eire 
called  the  higher  orders,  is  frequently 
a  symptom  of  the  approach  of  the 
predominance  of  republicanism.  And 
so  it  is  that  a  nameless,  or,  at  least, 
an  untitled  author  of  a  pamphlet,  is 
but  poorly  rated,  or  read  at  best  with 
supercilious,  patronising  toleration,  by 
the  man  who  can,  day  by  dav,  hold 
sweet  converse  with  my  Lord  Mel- 
bourne or  S'a  James  Graham,  in 
the  colnnma  of  his  county  paper  g 
and  while  he  can  get  a  regular 
doctor  with  bag,  wig,  and  gold- 
beaded  cane,  to  prescribe  for  his 
maladies  at  five-pence  the  visit,  it 
is  in  vain  for  the  ^othecary  to  look 
for  a  shilling.  The  influence  of 
pamphlets  is  gone.  The  wit  of  Font- 
blanque — the  numour  of  Sidn^  Smith, 
do  no  more  than  tickle  their  party 
without  swaymg  them  this  wav  or 
that ;  and  were  Giffard  himself  to 
write  a  pamphlet,  even  his  would 
fail  to  do  more  than  doszle,  deUght, 
be  worshipped  and  disobeyed.  It  is 
true,  the  nation  is  to  be  led  ;  there 
is  now,  as  of  old,  a  ring  in  its  nose ; 
but  the  strings  which  are  attached 
thereto  are  in  the  hands  of  certain 
newspaper  editors,  who,  along  with 
my  Lord  John  Russell,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  my  Lord  Roden,  my  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, and  some  others,  pull  long 
and  strong  each  in  his  own  direction. 
The  pamphleteers  of  the  present  day 
are  powerless  ;  their  works  are  bought 
and  sold  rather  as  literary  commodities 
than  as  political  engines — thejr  labour 
in  vain — the  nation  has  put  its  nose- 
string  into  other  hands 

The  style  of  Swift  has  been  soroe- 
timesconaemnedandsometiines  lauded, 
alternately  the  object  uf  the  most  scorn- 
ful censure  and  of  the  most  extravagant 
praise.     The  truth  is,  that  whoever 
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takes  th«  trouble  of  ualTsing,  with 
verb»l  critlciam,  the  writingi  of  the 
DrKpler,  will  find  ample  m»tter  for 
Coademiution  mad  approval.  Grun- 
matic&llj  eiamiued,  nothing  can  be 
mon  slovenljr  —  full  of  iaaccurooies, 
and  aboundiDg  in  Sjmtaiieal  blunders, 
which,    to   an  educated  ear,    ai   the 


untmuiiipg  to  follow  the  grammaticBl 
progrea*  of  Sheridan  through  the 
worka  of  hia  illujtrioua  godfather, 
and  to  observe  the  patient  industrj, 
the  mingled  reverence  for  departed 
grefttoe8a  and  for  living  English,  which 
animatet  hii  laborious  re-arraiigemeiit 
of  the  senteoces  of  his  author  ;  and  few, 
who  know  not  traditionatlj'  the  vene- 
ration which  Sheridan  entertaiued  for 
the  memorj  of  Swift,  can  duly  estimate 
the  value  of  the  sacrifice  which  the 
honest  biographer  has  made  to  the 
genius  of  grammar,  in  every  little 
note  which  atteria  the  authorit;  of 
■jntai  at  the  expense  of  his  earlv 
pMroa.  Thus  far  the  style  of  Swift 
u  faulty  i  but  these  errors  were  less 
visible  and  more  venial  in  his  days 
than  the;  now  are ;  and  when  we 
consider  that  they  were  largely  shared 
bj  the  papers  of  tbe  Speclaliir,  so 
long  though  so  u^^ustly  regarded  as 
models  of  English  writing,  we  should 
be  less  prompt  to  condemn  without 
qualifying  tbe  sentence.  But  again, 
if  the  compositions  of  Swift  are  re- 
garded  with  reference  to  the  Ungnage 
m  which  they  are  written,  indepen- 
dently of  its  order  and  arrangement, 
all  must  allow  that  no  where  is  to 
be  found  a  more  perfect,  pure,  and 
nervous  sample  of  genuine  English ; 
and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  also, 
that  in  a  writer  of  vast  and  enduring 
popularily,  this  consistent  use  of  the 
noblest  and  purest  vein  of  his  native 
langtuge  is  a  virtue  of  far  greater 
importance  to  the  literature  of  hii 
country  than  the  smoothest  arraoKe- 
ment  or  tbe  most  syntaiical  regularity 
— and  that  by  this  unstudied,  perbapa 
unconscious,  but  most  admirable  use 
and  r^ection  of  words.  Swift  efTected 
more  for  the  IsnKusge  of  his  country 
than  could  have  been  achieved  by  tbe 
establishment  of  a  thousand  such  aca* 
demies  as  that  which  he  projected. 
The  inUllectual  part  of  Swift's  style 
is  even  more  remarkable  than  the 
nrbaL    PIuiitMsf,  in  the  doable  mom 


of  tiie  twm,  is  Its  greftt  e 
— unomamented  simplicity,  and  dowiw 
right  distinctness.  It  has  been  trohr 
remarked,  that  the  reader  of  Swiit 
needs  no  previotu  acquaintance  with 
literary  or  historic  lore.  His  writiittt 
are  complete,  and,  as  it  were,  seu- 
contatDed.  He  does  not  assume  that 
bis  reader  has  ever  read  befiire — he 
nowhere  presents  him  with  vagne 
allusions  to  foregone  authors,  or  reatt 
upon  his  presumed  acquaintance  with 
other  sources  of  information.  He 
addresses  himself  to  uneducated  and 
sound  common  sense.  He  places  his 
subject  distinctly  before  his  reader, 
proceeds  to  expound  it  with  a  clear- 
ness which  Beems  to  spring  firom  ood- 
victinn,  and  necessarily  carries  per- 
suasion with  it.  His  argument  nevn 
evinces  tbe  strengtb  of  effort ;  it  has 
not  the  appearsooe  of  task-work,  but 
seems  throughout  the  easy  and  inevi- 
lable  process  of  honest  and  energetie 
reason.  Each  stage  in  the  indDctiva 
progress  is  so  gradual,  and,  as  it  were, 
so  natural,  that  the  reader  is  uncon- 


that  he  has  been  led  leagues  beyond 
his  calculation,  and  in  a  courae  periiapi 
diametrically  opposed  to  that  which 
he  would  have  followed  had  he  not 
taken  Swift  for  bis  oompanioo. 

Swift,  has  been  more  frequently 
charged  with  avarice  than  with  any 
other  vicei  his  strict  economy  gave 
a  plausibility  to  the  accusation,  which 
has  enabled  the  enemies  of  his  fame  to 
repeat  it  upon  all  occasions.  To  his 
maxim,  "  that  a  man  should  can^ 
money  in  Ms  head  but  not  in  his 
heart,"  he  appears  to  have  strictly 
adhered.  The  instances  in  which  hu 
sincerity  on  this  score  was  tested  are 
worthy  of  record.  "  Of  all  the  trials 
of  an  avaricious  disposition,  (says 
Sheridan,)  nothing  is  so  likely  to 
make  it  show  itself  in  the  meet 
glaring  colours,  as  some  conuderabls 
unexpected  loss."  To  this  test  was 
Swift  severely  put  in  two  remorkabU 
occurrences  in  different  periods  of 
hU  life.  The  first  was  in  1712, 
before  he  was  made  Dean  of  St- 
Patrick's.  He  had  deposited  near 
four  hundred  pounds  in  the  bands 
of  his  firiend   Stratford,  which  was 
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effect  thU  bad  on  Um.  be  thtu  de- 
scribes in  bujouroal  to  Stella: — 

"1  came  homa  refleetinic  a  little; 
nothinjc  concerned  me  liut  M.  D.  I 
called  all  my  plii1'>>op1i7  nnd  religion 
Dp;  and,  I  thnnk  Ood,  it  did  nnt  ki^ep 
me  Hwnke  beyond  my  uiu>]  lima,  beyand 
%  quarter  of  bd  hoar. ' 

Of  tbe  otber,  he  ^ves  the  following 
aeoount  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Worralj 
d«t«d  QiulcB,  JuiMll,  1725:— 

<■  Your  letter  hu  informed  me  oF  what 
I  did  not  expect,  tint  I  am  juft  even 
wilh  tlie  wurld ;  for,  if  my  delU  were 
paid,  1  lliink  I  ihould  not  liave  flfty  poundi 
beiida  my  fiaod*.  I  lia*e  Dot  railed,  nor 
fretted,  nor  loit  my  ilerp.  dot  ilomach,  I 
thanli  God.  My  grentait  trouble  \%,  that 
■ome  friende,  whom  1  inuoded  to  make 
aaay  durinic  their  lirei,  and  the  public, 
to  whicli  I  bequeathed  llie  reTeriion,  will 
be  diuppointed. " ' 

And,  in  another  to  Dr.  Sheridan  of 
tbe  aame  date,  he  aajs : — 

«  You  are  to  know  that  by  Mr.  Pratt'* 
TUin  I  lose  DDly  twelve  hundred  and  Gftjr 
pouiidi,  which  he  own  me.  So  that  I 
■m  now,  aa  near  ae  I  cna  compute,  not 
worth  one  fiirtliing  bat  my  |iood>.  I  an), 
Ihrrefore,  juet  to  begin  tbe  world.  I 
•hoald  value  it  leas,  if  lome  Ftiende  and 
the  public  were  not  to  luBer ;  and  I  am 
aihamed  to  Me  myaelf  lo  little  cnuceroed 
on  an-onnt  of  the  two  latter  For,  ai  lo 
myielf,   I  have  learned  U>  coneider  what 

ia  left,  and   not   what  •*   loet. But 

enough  of  thia. " 

It  were  good  for  soclf^tv  if  all  men 
had,  like  Swift,  the  moral  course  to 
encounter  fearlessly  the  false  imputa- 
tion of  avarice,  rather  than  rob  their 
creditocs  or  lie  in  gaol,  unable  to  re- 
lieve tbe  distressea  of  others,  almost 
to  endure  their  own.  He  thoroughly 
knew  that  a  man  must  live  within  his 
income,  or  be  a  scoundrel ;  and,  know- 
ing this,  he  had  the  honesty  and  man- 
hood to  denj  himself  the  indolent, 
Ciaurahle  negligence  of  account- 
ka,  which  some  persona  call  );ene- 
rositj,  and  to  eschew  the  indiscrimi- 
nate, slovenly  profusion,  so  often  mis- 
taken for  charity,  that  be  might  have 
tbe  power  to  be  both  truly  generous 
and  trnly  just. 

Tbe  personal  appearance  of  Swift 
has  been  graphically  sketcbed  by  Sir 
Walter  Soott:— 


■•  Swift  was  in  pmon  tall,  strong,  and 
well  made,  of  a  dark  complesion,  bnt 
with  blue  eyes,  black  and  builiy  eyebrows, 
noie  (omewhat  aquiline,  and  features 
which  remarkiibly  ei pressed  the  stem, 
hnufchiy,  and  daunlleaa  turn  of  his  mind. 
He  was  never  known  to  laugh,  and  his 
smiles  are  happily  characterised  by  the 
well-known  linea  of  Shakapeare.  Indeed 
the  whole  descTipiion  of  Casiins  might 
be  applied  to  Swilt— 


"  The  features  of  the  Dean  have  bees 
preserved  in  several  paintinga,  Units,  and 
medals.  In  youth,  he  was  reckoned  hand- 
some ;  Pope  observed,  that  though  his 
fiace  had  an  expression  of  dullness,  hi* 
eyes  were  very  particular.  They  were 
aa  aiure.  he  said,  ua  the  heavens,  and  had 


ID  «pi 


<,  the  Dean's  countenance  convi 
1  u'lnch,  tlioogh  severe, 
p  restive." 


There  exist  but  few  public  mono- 
ments  to  honour  the  memory  of  Swift, 
There  is  a  full-length  portrait  in  the 
deanery-bouse,  and  another  in  the  exa- 
mination ball  of  the  Dublin  College — 
from  the  latter  was  copied  the  etcb- 
bg    preliied   I        ' ' 


marble  bust  of  Swift  is  placed  ai 

great  men  and      

provosts,  in   the  library  of  the  Uni- 


maay  others  of  j 


d°J^ 


versity  of  Dublin.  It  was  bought  by 
money  subscribed  for  that  purpose  by 
the  class  who  were  candidate  bachelors 
in  the  year  of  his  decease.  The  board 
did  not  purchase  it,  either  because 
being  only  a  Dean  he  did  not  pos- 
sess that  kind  of  claim  to  distinction 
which  they  could  best  understand ;  or 
else  because  tbe  Colleee  being  then 
(though  history  contradicts  the  suppo- 
sition) a  poor  corporation,  they  could 
not  well  afford  tbe  sum  of  money 
which  it  cost ;  or  else  because  be  had 
left  his  money  to  foimd  an  institution 
for  the  reception  of  fools  at  the  op- 
polite  end  of  the  city  ;  or  else  because 
the  following  announcement,  contained 
in  tbe  London  and  Dublin  Magazine 
for  March,  IT3fi,  p.  250,  was  true :_ 


Gallery  qflUvHriotu  Iruknm. 


Lord  Biahop  of  Cloghar,  mst  nt  oar 
Uniienily  m  »iiilor«,  to  ajramino  inlo 
tlie  coDdud  oF  the  Fsllawi.  nnd  Iha 
aljUKW  of  the  College.  The  R«t.  Dr. 
Swili,  O.S.  P.D.,  WH(  prutnt,  and  ipoka 
■gaiDit  ume  corruption!  aad  abowi." 

If  he  didi  uthis  contemporar;  para- 
ffrftpti  would  imp];,  actually  expose 
we  hotj  peccadilloes  and  tbe  sacro* 
■anct  eorruptiotu  of  the  CoUc^i  his 
memory  deserved  whatever  punish- 
ment it  had  to  inflict.  But  althoorh 
the  board  did  not  venture  to   excite 

Siublic  indignation  br  an  insolent  re- 
usal  to  admit  the  et&gj  of  the  patriot 
of  Ireland,  a  monument  which  bad 
cost  them  not  one  pennv,  into  a  con- 
spicuous, and  what  they  tbourht  an 
honourable  place,  tbej  marked  their 
acceptance  of  the  ^fl  bj  a  strange, 
but  bj  no  means  an  inappropriate  con- 
descension ;  and  those  who  could  onl; 
be  induced  "per  specialem  graliam"  to 
receive  into  their  library  the  bust  of 
Swift  the  patriot  and  statesman,  with 
a  singular  sense  of  fitness  procured 
and  exhibited  in  their  public  musenm 
a  cast  of  the  head  of  Swift  the  idiot. 
In  speaking  of  the  college  as  consti- 
tuted in  tbe  da;s  of  SwifL  it  is  bard 
to  forbear  the  expression  of  that  dis- 
gust which  naturally  arises  upon  the 
contemplation  of  stupid  and  pedantic 
prigjudice,  insolent  academic  martinet- 
isroi  and  griping  avarice.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  tbe  censure  lo 
justl;  bestowed  upon  the  Ihen  mate- 
rials of  our  university,  cannot  apply  to 
it  in  its  present  improved  condition. 
The  junior  fellows  are  now  generally 
distinguished  by  remarkably  polished 
manners,  genuine  modesty,  great  con- 
descension to  their  pupilsi  a  tolerable 
acquaintance  trith  French  mathema- 
tics, and  often  with  the  Greek  and 
Latin  aathors,  in  whose  works  they 
examine  the  students.  They  are  ex- 
actly fitted  to  be  what  they  are,  and 
it  were  unfortunate  for  themselves 
and  the  world  that  they  were  an  j  thing 


else.     The  s 


r  fellov 


admirable,  and  have  become  almost 
proverbial  for  spii-it  and  liberality. 
Having  thus  fully  acquitted  ourselves 
of  bU  desire  to  level 
reflection  t 

tioD,  I 


in  agamst  the  College  corpori 
d  wTlh  tbe  full  confidence  tbs 


that 
r  later  even  the  moat  pn 
judiced  will  be  induced  to  do  justice 
to  their  deserts,  we  leave  this  interest- 
ing subject  to  return  to  Swift. 


hear  tbe  repetition  of  the  barren  a 
which  asserts  the  superiority  of  genius 
and  worth  over  all  the  pompous  and 
hollow  titles  of  factitious  rank.  But 
with  the  exception  of  the  untotored 
inspred  peasant,  Robert  Bums,  there 
exists  no  evidence  that  any  man  bnt 
Swift  had  ever  the  great  moral 
courage  and  true  originaUty  to  carry 
the  theory  into  practice.  He  never 
sought  the  tables,  or  aflbcted  the  com- 
pany of  men  to  whom  tbe  caprice  of 
fortune  the  accident  of  birth,  or  the 
favour  of  a  cotu'l  had  assigned  a 
sphere  superior  to  his  own.  If  they 
were  bad  men  or  fools,  he  acted  upon 
the  cnnviction  that  th^  rank  and 
dimities  served  only  to  make  their 
wickednesses  and  folly  consfuctious.  If 
they  were  men,  not  only  noble  in 
heraldry,  but  enriched  with  that  no- 
bility which  comes  fhnn  the  King  of 
kings,  they  were  of  his  brotherhood; 
and  as  an  earnest  of  the  Sfnrit  of  inde- 
pendence and  equality,  in  which  their 
tuture  intercourse  with  him  was  to  be 
conducted,  he  claimed  that  the  first 
advances  towarda  acquaintance  should 
come  from  them.  As  his  genius  was 
acknowledged,  his  terms  were  invari- 
ably complied  with ;  and  the  awkward 
adulation  of  the  pompous  Orrery 
sufficiently  proves  that  even  amoi^ 
the  proudest  of  the  aristocra^,  a 
familiar  acquuntance  with  the  Deaa 
was  regarded  as  an  honomr. 

Tito  circumstances  combined  to 
expose  Swift,  in  no  ordinary  degree> 
to  the  attacks  of  false  witnesses— hii 
own  complete  and  contemptuous  car«- 
lessness  as  to  the  whisperings  of  gossip 
— his  defiance  of  libel,  and  the  high 
and  resolute  belief  that,  in  spite  of  all 
detraction,  and  of  all  thepetty'labonn 
of  industrious  c^umny,  true  nobleness 
will  assert  itself.  And  again,  the  fact 
that  throughout  the  whole  of  a  long 
life,  his  conduct  and  motions  were 
subjected  to  the  malignant  scrutiny  of 
faction.  Of  all  the  accnsations  levelled 
agdnst  him,  perhaps  the  most  fT«. 
quetitly  urged  was  that  which  charged 
him  with  laxness  in  matters  of  rel^oo. 
Yot  none  was  farther  ftom  the  truth. 
With  the  utmost  regularity,  he  every 
morning  read  family  prayers  to  his  as- 
sembled household  i  and  several  hours 
of  every  day  were  passed  in  secret 
devotion.  He  employed  a  small  closet 
a^ommg. bis  bed-room  as  an  oratory. 
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vid  when  bis  memorj  had  failed  so 
much  that  he  could  scarcelj  truat  it 
eren  for  the  au^eation  of  hfthitual 
obserrances,  he  WM  still  seen  day  by 
d^  to  retire  to  the  same  chamher,  to 
offer  Dp  the  adoration  of  a  resigned 
and  faithfiil  spirit.  And  frequently 
he  would  call  MrB.  Whiteway  to  him, 
and  ask  her  with  much  uneasinew, 
whether  he  had  been  in  his  closet  that 
d^,  and  on  being  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  he  used  to  seem  ranch 
relieved. 

Swift  had,  to  a  remarkable  degree, 
a  temper  which  identified  itself  with 
the  eommnnitf  among  whom  hia  lot 
was  cast.  Their  interests,  he  cared 
not  how  minute,  were  his ;  and  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power  were  culti- 
vated bj  his  care,  and  advanced  bj 
his  abilities ;  and  as  he  scarce!;  ever 
resided  for  a  year  at  anj  place,  with- 
out leaving  there  the  perpetual  marks 
of  his  active  and  benevolent  mind,  so 
there  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  this 
conntrj  one  channel  into  which  modem 
charity  has  been  taught  to  flow,  whose 
place  and  direction  was  not  designed 
at  least  by  SwiA.  This  vivid  ardour 
in  the  assumption  of  the  cause  of  those 
with  whom  he  was  placed — the  fer- 
vent activi^  of  his  sagacious  mind, 
and  the  inborn  hatred  of  oppression, 
combined  with  those  vague  unfathom- 
able feelings  which  nu^  men  even 
unconsciously  love  their  country,  were 
the  elements  of  which  his   patriotism 

There  was  a  di>ubt  in  the  mind  of 
Swifl  as  to  the  place  of  his  burial, 
whether  his  dust  should  lie  in  Ireland 
or  in  England.  For  a  time  he  had 
resolved  on  beii^  buried  in  the  church 
of  Holyhead — it  may  be,  prompted  to 
the  selection  by  the  hope  that  those 
who  crossed  the  channel  to  and  fro 
upon  the  missions  of  government, 
might  be  reniinded  by  the  tomb  of  the 
Drapisr,  of  the  claims  of  freedom,  and 
of  the  rights  of  Ireland.  This  struggle 
was  not,  however,  of  long  duration. 
He  bequeathed  his  ashes  to  his  coun- 
try. 

Swift  knew  that  oppresnon  was  not 


always  to  rule  Ms  country,  and  in  snre 
and  prophetic  trust  that  the  spirit 
which  he  had  evoked  would  never  die, 
he  laid  bis  ashes  even  in  the  bouse 
of  bondage ;  remembering  well,  that 
though  tyranny  and  slaves  were  for  a 
season  to  possess  the  land,  that  apart 
from  the  ignoble  throng  would  be 
found  at  alt  times  a  worthy  few  to 
cherish  his  memory  and  to  honour  his 
principles ;  and  that,  after  the  degra- 
dation of  his  country  was  overpast 
when  the  day  of  bondage  was  closed 
for  ever,  and  the  forty  years'  long 
temptation  in  the  wilderness  at  an 
end,  that  then  the  children  of  the 
promise — the  warriors  who  had  fought 
the  good  fight — would  honour,  as  a 
dear  nation^  possession,  the  tomb  of 
that  heroic  mortal  whose  example 
had  sustained  them,  and  whose  be- 
hests the;  bad  acconwiished.  And 
there,  in  the  aisle  of  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  lies  that  dust  which  has 
created  so  much  of  the  history  of 
Ireland,  and  will  create  more — that 
dust  from  which  emanated,  a  century 
ago,  the  gigantic  words  —  Indepen- 
dence— Freedom — Nationality  I 

No  Irishman,  who  ever  spent  one 
thot^ht  upon  the  hopes  and  history 
of  Ms  country,  can  tread  the  pave* 
ment  of  that  rude  old  Cathedral,  and 
behold  the  simple  marble  which  marks 
the  long  restii^.place  of  the  great 
patriot,  without  a  feeling  of  awful 
grandeur — a  feeling  (momentary,  it 
may  be)  of  sublime  enthusiasm — the 
consciousness  that  to  his  heart  Swift 
is  appealing  fh>m  the  grave.  Thus 
it  is,  that  when  one  who  has  done 
much  and  greatly  for  his  country 
lies  down  in  the  solitude  of  the  tomb, 
his  mission  is  not  ended  with  bis  life 
— fbr  the  principles  which  he  haa 
asserted  strengthen  and  expand  by 
time^the  thoughts  which  he  has  spo- 
ken stimulate  to  noble  actions  after 
he  is  gone  —  and  his  example  is  a 
guide  and  his  very  name  an  inspira- 
tion long  after  the  head  that  wisely 
thought  and  the  heart  that  generously 
felt  are  lost  in  the  dust  of  the  grave  I 
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Anothbr  trensblion  of  the  wonder- 
working: Fault  ?  The  more  the  mer- 
rier ;  we  welcome  them  all,  and  seek 
to  learn  lamething  from  each.  What- 
«*er  be  the  »ucceu  of  the  different 
writer*  who  have  (ought  to  intruduce 
the  German  conjuror  into  English 
society,  there  must  be  some  ttrange 
bsciaatioo  in  the  song  which  hiu  ud- 
Milled  to  man;  sound  head*,  and  set 
■o  oaftDj  crazy  limba  capering  with  de* 
light.  It  would  seem  that  nobody 
Teads  the  poem  without  lieing  seized 
with  ftfit  ofversiryiog.  Was  the  en- 
chanted Rddle  in  the  hand*  of  Mr.  Mi- 
f^ael  Scott's  man. 


or  iJie  faii7  baa>pipe  of  Rob  the  Ranter, 
in  Teniiant'i  poem,  which  set  all  the 
bearers  dancini,  but  a  type  or  prophecy 
of  what  the  Oerman  magician  wai  to 
effect?— 


■■  Lotdi  and  Udls  jljncd  It 


-T*MdMtl..fiif«ll 

wlioi.piua.1.111 

HlU 

Tt»  drHM  of  thr  wowJ  thu  ttoml  mo 

TIKr.»i>a.Ddr«.n«. 

te  ■pnodlnrt  br 

'ireM, 

lt»>U«ii4antl» 

Mw,woiMn.tt>ll<lr*il 

..lli«irrD*r>l«r 

2»nli«kM.lb>itittb 

lriiii.lher.-b«om.h<iDr. 

•nwlrlllUiwUUsglin 

w- 

Airfbo«-t.rir«li.M 

UdwlTMWkOH 

■umnr 

Aad  kabtaroMl;  »•«  fMl,  •rni,  ud  t 
As  1(  «li«y  mo™,  la  apeKBIC  "  *rt"li, 
Ta  Ihm*  tMr  sfsd  kuM*  Bf  la  tb*  nUi 

And  erIpplM  fnm  btatmOi  lh>li  ihooMi 

Thf  ir  dH^rsbl*  crutclm  tax  kvht, 
Th*p  r"l"d  -"itli  th«e  of  itonUr  llrabj,  upaprlng 

In  hobbling  iBftrlmiml  ureuulhlj  g«r. 
And  ume  on  ob«  Itf  itud  bj,  mmbnllng  i 

For  whT  (  the  ntber  ihort  unit  tnil  had  th<T. 
Bona  iThoH  bolhhn™  dlilorted  wem  lad  »*»!■, 
DsBM  «i  ttadr  poor  kue-puu  In  mad  pHpoi. 


8a  OB  tbar  trip,  hint.  HMft*.  kalfht  nd  o^ 


iBiTlUbiT  witched  wllbin  iht  tuv, 

IFMfa  Jiol,  jb'Mn,  «rflH«r  Ittkag  h. 

The  aclirity  of  the  strange  dancen, 
and  the  quiet  of  the  mtuician  not  in- 
aptly represent  Goethe's  restless  trans- 
lators, and  the  great  poet  to  whose 
music  they  are  moving — not  always  in 
time.  To  us,  who  have  read  the  poem 
in  the  original,  and  who  may  therefore 
be  said  to  bear  the  magic  notrs,  the 
movpinentiofihe gentlemen  and  Udies, 
the  clowns  and  serving  men,  thus  jig- 
ging it  80  merrily,  seem  fiir  from  capri- 
cious or  unmeaning  ;  but  fiincy  for  a 
moment  the  muuc  unheard,  and  then 
look  at  the  dmicing — ftncy  the  poor 
derils  who  read  these  queer  books,  and 
think  they  are  reading  Goethe.  We 
are  not  able  to  give  Mr.  Birch  high 
praise  i  yet  his  tmnalation  is  in  general 
faithrul  to  the  meaning  of  the  original, 
and  the  ralume  may  be  or  some  slight 
useto  [he  German  studenL  His  language 
is  HlwAys  bold,  often  very  expresuve, 
and  now  and  then  singularly  felicitous  ; 
but  cither  liis  ear  for  rerse  bi*  been 
but  little  exercised,  or  hii  pronuncia- 
tion of  Engliah  words  differ*  very  (nnch 
from  th4t  of  other  men.  We  select  at 
a  very  favourable  specimen  a  few  line* 
from  a  prutogue  to  the  poem,  in  wbiefa 
a  conversaiiun  occurs  between  a  ilage- 
manager  and  the  dramatic  poet,  from 
whom  he  would  exact  aome  task-work— 
•  proposal  which  exdte*  the  poet^  in- 
dignation : — 

Ifnrgw    What  alk  yoa  t  ■■  II  i*ft«t«  ar  Iks 

dtoltof 
PhI— Qo  to,  ud  uak  wwh  i 


;  mafic  Tsnqnlab  trwiy  all 


o  English  Versa.     By  Jonathan  Birch, 
f  Tannant's  Anster-Fair. 


London :  Black  n4 
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WfenwoHoritotlii-Hientlpuli.Klltillutaldi 
A  rorn,  [fau  gDikd  Uie  «r  humaDiaqtl j  t 
Wbo  makn  ths  ingliv  windl  paiutnr  tha 

nt  iTPolof  Tfd  Id  kHlmn  hdh  tn  gloir  t 
Who  plait*  the  Unpla  thImI  IhT  that  mda 
In  «lia|ilata  o'er  tha  braw  of  piprit  f 
Wka  propt  Olfinpiu  ?  neoadlM  tha  gadt  r 
Mu'a  psiran.  niaaM  In  tha  poat. 


Mr.  Birch,  in  an  ■dverliiemeDt  pre- 
fiied  to  tbu  vork,  itBlea  hii  qualinca- 
tioni  for  bi»  tti*k  : — "  1  waa,"  he  luj*, 
"  partial!;  acquainted  with  Goetbe's 
Fault  ID  &r  back  ai  1804,  and  became 


Pruuia,  where,  residinr  among  Ger> 
maoa,  and  miiintt  in  all  grude*  ofto- 
oiety,  I  had  ample  oppoTtiiiiilj  ofstu- 


d;ing  and  practiaing  the  German  Ian- 
yuufc,  ai  wrillen  and  ipoken  by  the 
peer,  tbe  bl|^h1;  learned,  the  merchant, 
the  mechanic,  and  the  peasant,  se  at 
to  become  well  vened  in  the  genius  of 
the  language  (  aiiicu  then  my  practice 
hat  been  confined  to  occaiionally  read- 
ing  a  German  author.     About  three 

{ear*  ago  Faust  again  tell  in  my  way  ; 
gave  it  much  attention,  and  wat 
rewarded  with  aatoundinir  delight  ;  for 
I  ditcovered  in  it  beautiei  which  I  had 
beretorore  overleaped,  reading  it  as  I 
than  did  for  its  story  and  dramatic 
effect  1  perused  it  again  and  again, 
and  each  lime  with  Increased  pleasure 
knd  wonder.  1  attempted  some  de- 
tached pans  in  poetry,  and  found  that 
I  succeeded.  Then  did  the  first  thought 
arise  iu  my  mind  of  making;  a  complete 
translation.  Not  having  seen  any  of 
the  renderings  into  Engliab,  1  possessed 
royieirof  two,  and,  a^er  baring  com- 
pared the  parts  1  had  done  anaihem, 
and  both  with  the  German,  I  presumed 
there  was  room  fur  another  versified 
translation."  He  does  not  meuiion 
which  of  the  English  translations  he 
examined  before  proceeding  vrilh  his 
own,  nor  is  it  of  much  moment  to  know. 
We  have  looked  at  moat  of  the  tnioa- 
lations,  and,  though  we  do  not  agree 
with  Mr.Bircb,  in  thinking  his  superior 
to  any  vkhich  we  have  seen,  we  yet 
think  his  volume  in  many  respects  valu- 
able. Ill  his  inierpreiation  of  some 
passages  he   is,    however,   decidedlj 


■■  O  Tad— icb  kaon  *•— dii  Itl  nalB  Fsunlni,'* 

is  the  language  of  Faustus,  when  his 
speculations  are  interrupted  by  Wagner. 

'       "'S daath— til Ihia  paplUid of  hiId*," 

is  the  meaning  which  every  body,  nft- 
live  of  Germany  or  stranger,  has  hi- 
therto given  to  tlie  words.  Mr.  Birch, 
however,  has  succeeded  in  persuadinf 
himself  that  Fanstus,  when  he  heard  m 
knockattbedoor.th1nkithatitis"7b(r 
or  '•i)rnM"who  knocks,  and  that  Death 


although  he  knows  the  opinion  of  everj 
German  to  be  against  him,  and  although 
tbe  term,/!iniu/tu  Is  used  In  after-scene* 
of  the  very  poem  itselfin  the  meanini' 
which  is  sufflciently  eipressed  by  the 
word  *  pupil-lad,"  Implying  tbe  rela- 
tion of  college  dependant  or  servant, 
which  our  word,  lervitor,  expresaed 
preKy  much  in  the  same  way. 

We  think  Mr.  Birch  has  now  and 
then  acted  rashly.  In  seeking  to  laj 
more  than  liis  author  has  done.  "  I 
love,"  say*  Goethe,  in  the  person  of 
the  stage- manager, 

"1  lavs  to  •••  th*  naltltiids  mAiDf  to  tm 
What  aays  the  interpreter  1 

••  Ok,  I  do  lav*  la  aaa  tha  Mob 


Poak  tkraii(k  Uuksniai'.  lOa  faimg  fiab," 

The  words  we  have  marked  in  italicf 
ate  an  unauthorised  addition.  "  1  have 
taken,"  says  Mr,  Birch,  "in  this  in- 
stance a  trifling  liberty  with  Goethe,  in 
order  that  my  translation  might  6ow  ; 
it  amounts,  however,  only  to  particu- 
larising the  mob,  and  comparing  the 
crowd  at  the  bnoth-barrier  to  tbe  rush 
msde  by  a  number  of  foals  to  enter  % 
known  pasturage,  when  the  field  gate 
is  opened.  Snip  and  snob  are  cant 
names  fur  tailor  and  shoemaker." 
Surely,  tbe  addition  is  far  from  an  Im- 

The  Toiume  it  very  beautifully 
printed,  and  illustrated  with  steel  en- 
gravings, after  IU>tzch's  outlines.  Mr. 
Birch  has  advertised  a  translation  of 
tbe  second  part,  which  we  shall  be 
curious  to  see.  To  the  students  of  tbe 
original — an  increasing  body — Mr. 
Birch's  worit  may  be,  as  we  haTe  (aid. 
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Toi  electton  unclnded— the  tarmoil 
tnd  exdtemeDt  of  Ibe  conteft  orer — 
,•11  ma  tut  TaaminK'  it*  acciutomed 
nratiDe  arouDd  lu,  vrlien  one  morning 
jaj  uocle  iDfonned  me  that  1  mt  at 
length  to  leaie  mj  nttiTe  county,  and 
enter  opon  tlie  great  irorld,  ai  a  itu- 
dent  of  TriDity  College,  Dublin.  AU 
though  long  tince  in  expectation  of  tbia 
eTentful  change,  it  wtu  with  no  (light 
feeling  of  emotion  1  conteuipluled  the 
■tep,  which,  retnoving  me  at  once  from 
■11  my  early  frieadt  and  auociationi, 
waa  to  aurround  me  with  new  compa- 
■lioni  and  new  ioSuencea,  and  place 
before  me  very  different  objects  ofam- 
Ution  from  those  I  had  hitherto  been 
renrding. 

Mr  deatinj  had  long  ago  been  de- 
cidea  ;  the  arm;  had  nad  its  share  of 
the  bmily,  who  brought  little  more 
back  with  them  from  the  wars  than  a 
abort  allowance  of  member*  and  shat- 
tered con*titution«  t  the  narj  had 
pTOTed,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
that  the  fote  of  the  O'Mallejs  did  nut 
incline  to  hanging  j  *o  that,  in  Irish 
estimation,  bat  one  alternative  remained, 
and  that  was  the  bar.  Besides,  a*  my 
uncle  remarlced,  with  great  truth  and 
foreaight,  "  Charley  will  be  tolerably 
independent  of  the  public  at  all  erenti, 
for,  even  if  they  never  send  him  a  brief, 
there's  law  enough  in  the  family  to  lost 
jUi  time' — a  rather  novel  reason,  by  the 
bye,  for  making  a  man  a  lawver,  and 
which  induced  Sir  Harry,  with  nis  usual 
clearness,  to  observe  to  me — "  Upon 
my  consdeoce,  boy,  you  are  in  lucli  ; 
if  there  had  been  a  Bible  in  the  house, 
I  (irmly  believe  he'd  have  made  you  a 

Contidine  alone,  of  all  mj^  uncle's 
advisers,  did  not  concur  in  this  deter- 
ruination  respecting  me.  He  set  forth, 
with  an  eloquence  that  certainly  con- 
TCrted  mr,  that  ray  head  was  better 
calculated  for  bearing  bard  knocks  than 
tinravelling  knotty poinU  i  ihat  a  ihako 
would  become  it  infinitely  better  than 
a  wig  i  and  declared  roundly  that  a  boy 
who  began  so  well,  and  had  such  very 
pretty  notions  about  shooting,  whs  posi- 
tively thrown  away  in  the  Pour  Court*. 
My  nncle,  however,  was  firm,  and,  as 
old  Sir  Harry  supported  him,  the  day 


ledagunt 

.1  heleft  t 


touring,  a*  be  left  the  room,  something 
that  did  not  seem  quite  a  brilliant  anti- 
cipation of  the  Bucceu  awaiting  me  ia 
my  legal  career.  As  for  myself,  thoogh 
only  a  silent  spectator  of  the  debate,  all 
my  wishes  were  with  the  connL  From 
my  earliest  boyhood  a  military  life  had 
been  my  Btrongest  desire  j  the  roll  of 
the  drum,  and  the  shrill  fife  tbal  played 
through  the  little  village,  with  itara^ed 
troop  of  recruits  following,  had  charms 
for  me  I  cannot  describe  i  and,  had  a 
choice  been  allowed  me,  I  wonid 
inRnilely  rather  have  been  a  sergeant 
In  the  dragoons  than  ooe  of  hi*  Ma- 
jesty'* learned  in  Ibe  law.  If,  then, 
such  had  been  the  cherished  feeling  of 
many  a  year,  how  much  more  atrotigiy 
were  my  aspiration*  heightened  by  the 
events  of  the  last  few  days.  The  tone 
of  superiority  I  had  witnessed  la  Ham- 
mersley,  whose  conduct  to  me  at  part- 
ing had  placed  him  hich  in  my  esteem-^ 
the  quiet  contempt  of  civilians,  implied 
in  a  thousand  sly  way* — the  exalted 
estimate  of  his  own  profession,  at  once 


the  avowed  preference  that  Lucy  Dash- 
wood  evinced  for  a  military  iik,  were 
stronger  allies  than  my  own  convictioB 
needed  to  make  me  long  for  the  army. 
Su  completeir  did  the  (nought  pofieas 
me,  that  1  felt,  if  I  were  not  a  soldier, 
I  eared  not  what  became  of  me.  Life 
had  no  other  object  of  ambition  for  me 
than  military  renown — no  other  success 
for  which  I  cared  to  struggle,  or  would 
value  when  obtained.  Aut  Ceetar  aal 
mUlui,  thought  I  ;  and,  when  my  uncle 
determined  I  should  be  a  lawyer.  I 
neither  murmured  nor  objected,  but 
hugged  myself  in  the  prophecy  ofCon- 
sidine,  that  hinted  nretty  broadly,  "  the 
devil  a  stupider  fellow  ever  opened  a 
brief  ;  but  he'd  have  made  a  stashing 
light  dragoon." 

The  preliminaries  were  not  long  in 
arranging.  It  was  settled  that  I  should 
despatched  to  Dublin 
,  Mooney,  then  a  junioi 
fellow  in  the  Univervtiy,  who  would 
take  me  into  his  erpecial  charge ;  while 
Sir  Harry  was  to  furnish  me  with  a 
letter  to  bis  old  fnend  Dr.  Buret,  wboee 
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advice  and  aMbtance  be  estimated  at  a 
Ttry  bigb  prici^.  Provided  with  «uch 
docamenu,  I  «a»  inrormed  iliat  the 
ftates  or  Itnowledge  were  more  than 
half  a-jar  for  aie,  without  an  effort  upon 
my  pari.  One  only  portion  of  all  t)ie 
arrangenieDts  I  heard  with  an;  thing 
like  pleasure  :  it  was  deuded  that  my 
man  Mickey  was  to  accompnaj  me  to 
Dublin,  and  renuun  with  me  during 

It  was  upon  a  clear,  sharp  morning 
in  Januarr,  of  the  vear  16 — ,  that  1 
took  tar  place  upon  trie  boK*Mat  of  the 
old  Galway  mail,  and  set  out  on  my 
journey.  My  heart  was  depressed,  and 
my  spirits  were  miserably  low.  I  had 
sJI  that  feeling:  of  sadness  which  leate- 
taking  inspires,  and  no  sustaining  pros- 
pect to  cheer  me  in  the  distance.  For 
Ihe  first  time  in  my  life  I  had  leen  a 
tear  elisten  in  my  poor  uncle's  eye,  and 
heard  his  voice  falter  as  he  said  "  fare- 
well 1'*  Notwithstanding  Ihe  difference 
ofaje,  we  had  been  perfectly  compa- 
nions together  ;  and,  as  1  thought  now 
over  all  the  thousand  kindnesses  and 
affectionate  instances  of  bis  Iotc  1  had 
received,  my  heart  gave  way,  and  the 
lean  coursed  slowly  down  my  cheeks. 
I  turned  to  give  one  last  look  at  the 
(all  chimneys  and  the  old  woods — my 
earliest  friendi — but  a  turn  of  the  road 
bad  shut  out  the  prospect,  and  thus  I 
took  my  leave  of  Galway. 

My  Iriend  Mickey,  who  sat  behind 
with  the  guard,  participated  but  little 
in  m;  feelings  of  regret.  The  potatoes 
in  the  metropolis  could  scarcely  be  as 
wet  aa  the  lumpers  in  Scari?  ;  he  had 
heard  that  whiskey  was  not  dearer,and 
looked  forward  to  the  other  delights  of 
the  capital  with  a  longing  heart.  Mean- 
while, resolved  that  no  portion  of  his 
time  should  be  lost,  lie  was  lighten- 
ing the  road  by  anecdote  and  song,  and 
bwl  an  audience  of  four  people,  a  very 
crusly-looking  old  guard  included,  in 
Toara  of  laughter.  Mike  had  contrived, 
with  his  usual  lavoir/aire,  to  make  him- 
aelf  very  agreeable  to  an  eslremely 
pretty -looking  country  girl,  around 
whosewaistht:  had  most  loviiiL'l]' passed 
his  arm,  under  pretcnue  of  keeping  her 
from  fulling,  and  lo  whom,  in  the  midst 
ofHll  hia  attentions  to  the  party  at  large, 
he  devoted  hi  in  self  considerably,  press- 
ing; Ills  suit  wirh  ell  the  aid  of  his  native 

"  Mould  me  tight,  Misi  Matilda, 
dear." 


"  My 
plase." 
'  Ay,  and  1  do  pti 


Mary  Brady,   *?  ye 


"  May  I  never  sv  I  wouldn't  then, 
and  ye  needn't  be  laughing." 
**  Is  his  honor  at  home  ?" 
This  speech  was    addressed    to  k 

Bping  country  fellow,  that  leaned  on 
I  spade  to  see  the  coach  pass. 

"  Is  his  honor  at  home  f  I've  some- 
thing for  him  from  Mr.  Davern." 

Mickey  well  knew  that  few  western 
gentlemen  were  without  constant  inter- 
course  with  the  Athlone  attorney.  The 
poor  coontryman  accordingly  hastened 
through  the  fence,  and  pursued  the 
coach  with  all  speed  for  aoove  a  mile, 
Mike  pretending  all  the  time  to  be  in 
the  greatest  anxiety  for  his  overtaking 
them  ;  until  at  last,  as  he  stopped  in 
despair,  a  hearty  roar  of  laughter  told 
him  that,  in  Mickey's  parlance,  be  was 

■■  Taste  it,  my  dear  ;  devil  a  bann 
it  'II  do  ye  :  it  never  paid  the  kiog 

Here  be  filled  a  little  horn  vessel 
from  a  black  bottle  he  carried,  accom- 
panyin^  the  action  with  a  song,  the  air 
to  whicn,  if  any  of  my  readers  feel  dis- 
posed  to  sing  it,  I  may  observe,  bore 
a  resemblance  to  the  welUknown,  "  a 
eg  for  St  Denis  of  France." 


LIka  SomDloi  or  Jullu  Ca] 
WlUi  tlw  bHtor  flue  flctoali 
And  drink  Uk*  (THt  Kcki 


Aad  poUt«i  Uif  aont-iru  teta,  iLr  i 
^□d  for  driak.  It't  no  cisnt  I'd  mrt. 
Dot  a  kpg  or  ooM  HuUen'i  pottciii,  air, 
Wltb  Iha  smell  of  tha  uiiDk«  an  it  itUI. 


This  very  classic  production,   nnd 
the  bldck  bottle  which  accompanied  it. 
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mmptetdjr  eitibltihed  the  ■inger'i  pre- 
eminence  in  the  company  ;  and  I  heard 
■undrj  loundB  retembling  drinking, 
with  Trequeut  good  wiibe*  to  the  pro- 
rider  of  the  feut.  "  Long  life  to  je, 
Mr.  Free,"  "  Your  bealth,  and  inclina- 
tlODI,  Mr.  Free,"  &c  ;  to  which  Mr. 
Free  retponded,  bj  driaking  ifaoae  of 
the  company,  ''av  iheywere  Tartuout." 
The  amicable  relaUoni  thui  bappil; 
ettablished  promiied  a  very  Iwiing 
reign,  and  would,  doubtleu,  lia*e  en- 
Joyed  auch,  had  not  a  ilight  iticidetit 
iKXumd,  which  forabtierteaaon  Inter- 
rupied  them.  At  the  village  vhere  we 
■topped  to  breiikrait,  three  very  vene- 
rable G^rei  pTcientcd  themaeWe*  for 
place*  In  the  iniide  of  the  coach  (  they 
vere  habited  iu  black  coat*,  bteechei, 
and  gaiten,  wore  hat*  or  a  very  eccle- 
•iaitical  breadth  in  their  brim,  and  had 
altogether  the  peculiar  air  and  bearing 
vhich  di»tingui*he«  their  calling,  being 
no  leM  than  three  Riinaii  Catliolie 
prelate*  on  their  way  to  Dublin,  to 
attend  a  convocation.  While  Mickey 
and  hit  Triend*,  with  the  ready  tact 
which  every  low  Irishman  poaieai'-a, 
imniedi4tely  perceived  who  and  what 
tbeae  wonhipful  iodividudla  were,  ano- 
ther traveller,  who  bad  just  aMumed 
Ilia  place  on  the  outnide,  participated 
but  little  in  the  feellon  of  reverence 
•o  maiiirestly  displayed,  but  (cave  a 
■neer  of  a  very  ominou*  kind  ai  the 
akirt  of  the  lait  black  coat  diauppeared 
within  the  coach.  Thi*  latter  indivi- 
dual wa«  a  ahorl,  thick-art,  bandy- 
legged man,  of  about  GIty,  with  an 
enormous  nose,  which,  whatever  its 
habitual  colouHog,  on  the  morning  in 
queation  was  of  a  brilliant  purjile.  He 
wore  a  blue  coat,  with  bright  buttons, 
upon  which  lome  letter*  weie  intcribed, 
and  around  his  neck  wai  faateoed  a 
ribbon  of  the  same  colour,  to  which  a 
medal  wa*  attached.  This  he  displayed 
with  something  of  ostentstion.  when- 
ever an  opportunity  occurred,  and 
•eemed  altogether  a  person  who  pos- 
aesaed  a  most  tatisfactory  impretaion  of 
bis  own  importance.  In  hci,  hud  not 
tills  feeling  been  parlicipaied  in  by 
others,  Mr.  Billy  Crow  would  never 
have  been  deputed  by  No.  13,470  to 
carry  their  watrant  dutrn  to  the  west 
country,  and  establish  the  nucleus  of 
ao  Urange  Lodge  in  the  town  of  Fux- 
leigh  i  such  being,  in  brie)',  the  resaua 
why  he,  a  very  well-known  mauufdc. 
turer  of  "leather  continuations"  in 
Dnblio,  had  Tentnred  upon  Ibe  peiilon* 


journey  from  which  he  wm  how  retam- 
ing.  Billy  w*«  going  on  his  way  to 
town  rqoidng,  for  he  had  bad  a  most 
brilliant  aucces*  ;  the  brethren  had 
feaned  and  feted  him  ;  he  had  made 
several  splendid  orations,  with  the  vimlI 
number  of  nrnpheclea  about  the  speedy 
dowofiall  Dt  Romaoiain  ;  the  inevitable 
return  of  Protestant  aacendancy  i  the 
pleasing  proipect  that,  with  increaaed 
effort  anil  improved  orgaaiiatioo,  they 
ahould  sooD  be  able  to  have  every  thing 
their  own  way,  and  clear  the  gicea 
isle  of  the  horrible  vermin  Sl  Patrick 
forgot  when  banishing  the  other*  i  and 
that,  if  Daniel  O'Coiinell  (whom  might 
the  Lord  confouiiil^  could  only  be 
hnnged,  and  3ir  Harcourt  Leea  made 
primate  of  alt  Ireland,  there  were  atiU 
some  bopte*  of  peace  and  pro>p«ity  to 
the  country. 

Mr.  Crow  bad  no  sooner  aMumed 
hii  place  upon  the  coach  than  he  aaw 
that  he  was  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 
Hapjiily  for  all  parties,  indeed,  id  Ire- 
land, political  differences  have  so  com- 
[detelj  stamped  the  external*  or  each 
parly,  ihat  oe  must  be  a  '  -      ■• 


thrown  among 
stranger*,  calculate  with  considerable 
certainty,  whether  it  trill  be  mote  con- 
ducive to  his  happiness  to  sing,  *  Cntp- 
pie*  lie  down,'  or  "  the  battle  of  Hoaa,* 
Ai  for  Billy  Crow,  long  life  to  him, 
you  might  as  well  attempt  to  pass  a 
tarkey  upon  M.  Andobon  Tora  gtraSie, 
as  endeavour  to  im|)osea  papist  upon 
him  for  a  true  follower  of  King  Wtl- 
llam.     He  could  have  given  yon  more 

Seneric  distinctions  to  guide  you  in  the 
cciiiun  than  erer  did  Cuvier  to  derig- 
n<ite  an  antedilivriaa  mammuth  :  to 
thdt  DO  aoLiner  hjd  he  seated  himself 
upon  the  coach,  than  he  battoned  np 
bis  great  coal,  stuck  his  handa  firmly 
in  hi*  side  pockets,  pnned  np  hi*  lip*, 
and  louked  altogether  like  a  man  that, 
feeling  himself  out  of  his  element,  re- 
solve* to  "bide  bis  time'  in  patience, 
until  chance  may  throw  him  among 
more  congenial  aasociatea.  Hickey 
Free,  who  was  himself  no  mean  profi- 
cient in  reading  a  character,  at  one 
glance  saw  bis  man,  and  began  ham- 
mrring  his  bmin*  to  tee  if  he  could  Dot 
overreach  him.  The  small  purtman- 
tesu  which  contained  Billy's  wardrobe 
bore  the  contpicuous  aiinouneement  of 
his  name  j  and,  a*  Mickey  could  read, 
thi*  was  one  inpoitaat  Mep  already 
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He  wscoKlinglr  took  the  fint  oppor- 
tunity of  aeating  himseir  beiide  him, 
and  opened  the  coaveraation  by  •omo 
verj  polite  observatioD  upon  the  other's 
wewng  apparel,  which  is  aiways,  in 
the  wett,  coniidcred  a  piece  ot  verj 
MUrteoui  atteotion.  By  dcgreea  the 
dialogue  pitupered,  and  Mickey  began 
to  DUkeaome  verr  important  reielaiiona 
about  bimieir  and  hia  muater,  iDliina- 
ting  that  the  "  state  of  the  country' 
wa*  aucb  that  a  man  of  hia  wiiy  of 
thinking  had  no  peace  or  quiet  to  it. 

"  Thut'a  liim  there,  foment  ye,"  aaid 
Mickey,  "and  abetter  Protestant  ne- 
ver hated  maM.     Ye  uaderttand." 

-  What  l"  laid  Billy,  unbuttoning 
the  collar  of  hi*  coat,  to  get  a  lairer 
view  at  hU  compaaioa  ;  "why,  I 
thought  you  were^^' 

Hrre  ha  made  aome  reaemblance  of 
the  uauai  manner  ot'bleasing  oneielf. 

"  Me !  d«f  il  a  more  nor  yourself,  Mr. 
Crow.- 

"  Why,  do  you  know  me  too  ™ 

"  Troth,  more  know*  you  than  you 
think.' 

Billy  looked  very  much  puzzled  at 
all  lliis  i  at  last  be  said— 

"And  ye  tell  me  that  your  master 
there'll  the  right  sort  i" 

"  Tlirue  blue,"  said  Mike,  with  a 
wink,  "  and  «o  is  hia  uncles.* 

"And  where  are  they  wbeu  they  are 
«t  home  f  , 

"  In  G^way,  no  les*  i  but  they  re 
here  now." 

"WiiereT 

•*  Here." 

At  the*e  words  he  gave  a  knock  of 
bia  heel  to  the  coach,  as  if  to  inlimate 
hi*  "  whercabuuts.' 

"You  don't  aeiin  in  the  coach — do 
ye?" 

"  IVi  be  *ure  I  do  ;  and  troth  you 
cut  know  much  of  the  weat,  av  ye 
don't  know  the  three  Mr.  Treache*  of 
Tallyboih  1  them'*  ihey." 

■You  don't  aayao'r 

"  Fai«,  but  I  do." 

-  Hay  1  never  drink  the  12th  July, 
if  I  didn't  think  they  were  priests." 

-PrieatsI'  said  Mickey,  in  a  roar  of 
koghler,  "  priests  r 
"  Just  prieali.' 

-  Begona,  though,  ye    had  better 
keep  that  to  youraelf:  for  they' 
the  men  to  have  that  ~~"  - 

"Of  conne,  I  wouldn't  olTend  them," 
i^d  Mr.  Crow  J  -faith,  it's  not  me 
woild  cMt  reflection*  upon  luch  real 
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out-and.outera  as  they  are.  And  where 
are  ihey  going  now  ?* 

"To  Dublin  atnight;  there's  to  bea 
fn'and  lodge  next  week ;  but  shure  Mr. 
Crow  knows  better  than  me." 

Billy  after  Ibis  became  ailent.  A 
moody  reverie  seemed  to  steel  over 
him,  and  he  was  evidently  displeased 
with  himself  for  liie  wunt  of  tact  in  not 
discovering  the  three  Mr.  'Oenche*  of 
Tally  bach,  though  he  only  caught  Mght 
of  their  backs. 

:  the 

viction  was  slowly  working  its  way, 
but,  by  gently  humming  in  an  under 
tone,  the  loyal  melody  of  "  croppies 
lie  down,"  fanned  the  flame  he  had  ao 
dexterously  kindled.  At  length  they 
reached  the  small  town  of  Kinnrnid. 
While  the  coach  changed  horaes,  Mr. 
Crow  lost  not  a  moment  in  descending 
from  the  lop,  and,  rushing  into  the 
little  inn,  disappeared  for  a  few  mo- 
menta. When  he  again  issued  forth, 
he  carried  a  smuking  tumbler  of  whis- 
key puuch,  which  he  continued  to  stir 
with  a  spoon.  As  he  approached  the 
coach  door  he  tapped  gently  with  his 
knuckles,  apon  which  the  reverend 
prelate  of  Maronia,  or  Mesopotamia,  I 
forget  which,  intjuired  what  he  wanted. 
"  1  ask  your  pardon,  gentlemen," 
said  Billy,  -  but  1  thought  I'd  make 
bold  to  ask  you  to  take  something  warm, 
this  cold  day." 

"  Many  thanks,  my  good  friend ;  but 
we  never  do  C  said  a  bland  voice  from 
within. 

"  I  understand,"  said  Billy,  with  a 
sly  wink  ;  "but  there  are  circumstances 
now  and  then — and  one  might  lor  the 
honor  of  the  cause,  you  know.  Just 
put  it  to  your  lips,  won't  you  ?" 

"Excuse  me,"Baidavery  rosy-cheeked 
little  prrlate  ;  "  but  nothing  stronger 
than  water." 

•■  Bother  a  tion,"  thought  Billy,  a*  he 
regarded  the  speaker's  noae.  "  But  I 
thought,"  said  he  aloud,  "that  you 
would  not  refuse  this.'' 

Here  he  made  a  peculiar  manifes- 
tation in  the  air,  which,  whatever  res- 
pect and  reverence  it  might  carry  to 
the  honest  brethren  of  19,476,  teemed 
only  to  increase  the  wonder  and  asto- 
nishment of  the  bishops. 

"  What  does  he  mean  ?'  said  one. 

"  is  he  mad  ?"  said  another. 

"  Tear  and  ages,"  said  Mr.  CraWt 
getting  quite  impatient  at  the  ■! 
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■  tear  wid 


in  chorui. 


of  hit  frienili'  perception,  * 
■gei,  I'm  one  of  ^Durwlvea. 

"  One  of  us,"  taid  the  three  ii 
■oneofuiT 

"Aj,  to  be  ■uTe,*  here  he  took  a  \oaf 
poll  at  the  punch  ;  "  to  be  sute  I  am  ; 
here'i  'no  aurrender,'  your  tout* I 
whoopp — a  loud  yell  accompanyiog' 
the  toatt  a«  be  drank  it. 

"Do  you  mean  ta  iDiultui!'  nid 
Father  P .  "  Guard,  Uke  thU  fel- 
low." 

"Arewelobeoutra^in  thit  man- 
ner T"  choruied  the  prieait. 

-'July  the  First,  in  Oldbridge  town,' 
■ung  Billy,  "and  here  it  it,  'the  g\o- 
lioui,  pioui,  and  immortal  memory,  of 
the  ^eat,  and  good — 

"  Ouard  I  where  is  the  guard  ?" 

■■  *  And  good  King  William,  that 
■aved  ui  from  popery' — " 

"CoBchmaDl  gaardr  acreamed  Fs- 
ther 

" '  UraM  money'—" 

"Policeman I  policeman  I'  abouted 
the  prieita. 

" '  BraM  money,  and  wooden  thoea ;' 
devil  may  care  who  heart  me,''  aaid 
Billy,  who,  auppoting  that  the  three 
Mr.  Trenches  nereakulking the aTOWal 
of  their  principles,  reiolved  to  assert 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  great  cante, 
■Ingle-handed  and  alone. 

"  ■  Here's  the  Pope  in  the  pillory,  and 
the  deTil  pelting  him  with  prieit*.' " 

At  these  words  a  kick  From  behind 
i^rised  the  loyal  champion  that  a  very 
ragged  Auditory,  who,  for  lome  time 


pait,  had  not  well  undentood  the  gitt 
ofhis  eloquence,  bad  at  length  com- 
prebeuded  enough  to  be  angry.  Ce 
tiett  que  le  prmoer  pas  f k>  caiie,  cer- 
tainly, in  an  Irish  row.  "  The  merest 
urchin  may  light  the  trun  ;  one  hand- 
ful of  mud  oflen  ignites  a  ahindr  that 
ends  in  a  most  bloody  battle ;"  ai 


in  the  eve,  drove  him  back,  and  in  one 
inttaot  ne  became  the  centre  to  a  peri- 
phery of  kicks,  cufl^  puUlogs,  and 
naulingt,  that  left  the  poor  dcpa^ 
grand  not  only  orange,  but  blue. 

He  fought  manfully,  but  nnmben 
carried  the  day ;  and,  when  the  coach 
drove  off,  which  it  did  at  last  without 
him,  the  last  thing  viuble  to  the  oat- 
aidet  was  the  figure  of  Hr.  Crow,  whose 
hat,  minut  the  crown,  bad  been  driven 
over  his  hesd,  down  upon  bi*  neck, 
where  it  remained  like  a  dreu  cravat, 
buSetinx  a  mob  of  ragged  vagabonds, 
who  had  BO  completely  metamorpboted 
the  unfottunate  man,  with  mud  aod 
bruises,  that  a  committee  of  the  grand 
lodge  might  actually  have  been  unable 
to  identily  him. 

As  for  Mickey  and  hi*  friends  behind, 
their  mirth  knew  no  bounds  ;  and.  ex- 
cept (he  respectable  insidea,  there  was 
Dot  an  individual  about  the  coach  who 
ceased  to  think  of,  and  langh  at  the 
incident,  till  we  arrived  in  Dublin,  and 
drew  up  at  the  Hibernian,  in  Damon- 
streeL 


CHAPTBR  XIT,— DUBLIN. 


No  sooner  bad  I  unrived  in  Dublin, 
than  my  first  care  was  to  nreient  my- 
self to  Dr.  Mooney,  by  wnom  I  was 
received  in  the  most  cordial  manner. 
In  fact,  in  mv  utter  ignorance  of  such 
persons,  1  baJ  imagined  a  College-Fel- 
low to  be  a  character  necessarily  severe 
and  unbending;  and,  as  the  only  two 
very  great  people  I  h  ' 
my  life,  were  the  Arch 
and  the  Chief  Baron, 
I  pictured  to  myself  that  an  University 
Fellow  was,  in  all  probability,  a  cross 
between  the  two,  and  feared  him  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  Doctor  read  over  my  uncle's 
letter  attentively,  invited  me  to  partake 
of  his  breakfast,  and  ihen  entered  upon 
•omething  like  an  account  of  the  life 
before  me.  Tor  which  Sir  Harry  Boyle 


had,  however,  in  some  degree  prepared 

■*  Your  uncle,  I  find,  wishes  you  to 
live  in  college ;  perhaps,  it  is  belter, 
too ;  so  that  1  must  look  out  for  chant- 
bera  for  you.  Let  me  see  ;  it  will  be 
rather  difBcult,  just  now,  to  find  theu." 
Here  he  fell  fur  some  moments  into  a 
musing  fit,  and  merely  muttered  a  few 
broken  sentences,  as,  ■*  To  be  sare,  if 
other  chambers  £Ould  be  bad — but 
then — and,  after  all,  perhaps,  as  be  is 
young — besides,  Frank  will  certainly 
be  expelled  before  long,  and  then  he 
will  have  them  all  to  himself.  I  say, 
O'Mnlky,  I  beliere  I  must  quarter 
you  for  the  present  with  a  rather  wild 


smiled  very  much,  m  if  my  nacle  had 
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not  Mid  an;  luch  ibin^ — "  v\ij,  yoa 
must  only  take  the  betier  CBieofjrour- 
self.  until  we  can  oixke  aome  belter 
arrangemeat.  My  pupil,  Frank  Web- 
ber, is  at  this  uioinent  in  wunt  of  a 
*Ghuo),*a9  the  phrase  ia;  liii  lust  three 
having  oolj  been  domesticated  with 
bim  for  as  many  weeks,  so  that,  until 
we  find  you  a  more  quiet  resting'- pluce. 
you  tnajtake  up  your  abode  wiih  him." 

During'  breakfast,  the  doctor  pro- 
ceeded to  inform  me  that  ray  destined 
companion  was  a  young  man  of  excel- 
lent family  and  good  fortune,  who,  with 
Tery  considerable  talenli  and  acquire- 
ments, preferred  a  life  of  rackety  and 
careless  dissipation,  to  prospects  of 
^eat  success  in  public  life,  which  liis 
conneiion  and  family  might  have  se- 
cured for  him  ;  that  he  had  been  origi- 
nally Altered  tit  Oxford,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  leave ;  then  tried  Cambridge, 
&om  which  he  escaped  expulsion  bj 
being  rusticated,  that  is,  having  incur- 
red a  sentence  of  temporary  baniab- 
ment,  and  lastly,  was  endeavouring, 
with  what  he  himself  believed  to  be  a 
total  reformation,  to  stumble  on  to  a 
degree  in  the  "ailent  sister." 

"  This  is  his  third  year,"  said  the 
Doctor,  "and  he  ia  only  a  freshman, 
having  lost  every  examination,  with 
abilities  enough  to  sweep  the  Univer- 
aity  of  its  pritet.  But,  come  over,  and  ^ 
I'll  present  you  to  him." 

I  lollowed  bim  down  stairs,  across 
the  court,  to  an  angle  of  the  old  square, 
where,  up  the  first  floor,  left,  to  use 
ihe  college  direction,  stood  the  name 
of  Mr.  Webber,  a  large  No.  2  being 
coupicuousty  painted  in  the  middle  of 
the  door,  and  not  over  it,  as  is  usually 
the  custom.  As  we  reached  the  spot, 
the  observations  of  my  companion  were 
lost  to  me,  in  the  tremendous  noise  and 
uproar  that  resounded  from  within.  It 
•eemed  as  if  a  number  of  people  were 
fighting,  pretty  much  as  a  banditti  in  a 
melo-drama  do,  with  considerably  more 
of  confusion  than  is  requisite  ;  a  fiddle 
and  a  French  horn  also  lent  their  assis- 
tance to  shouts  and  cries,  which,  to  say 
the  least,  were  not  exactly  tb*e  aids  to 
•tudy  I  expected  in  such  a  place. 

Thtee  times  wai  (be  bell  pulled, 
with  a  vi^^ur  that  threatened  its  down- 
fiill,  when,  at  last,  as  the  jingle  of  it  rose 
above  all  oilier  noises,  suddenly  all  be- 
came hushed  and  still  ;  a  momentary 
pause  succeeded,  and  ihe  door  was 
Opened  by  a  very  rea^ectable-looking 
■crvant,  who,  Teoogoiung  the  Doctor, 


at  once  introduced  us  into  the  apart- 
ment where   Mr.  Webber  was  sittiuK. 

In  a  lui^e  and  very  bandsomely 
furnished  room,  where  Brussels  car'- 
peting  and  softly  cushioned  sofas,  con- 
trasted strangely  with  the  meagre  and 
comfortless  chambers  of  the  Doctor, 
sat  a  young  man  at  a  small  breakfast- 
table,  beside  the  fire.  He  was  attired 
in  a  silk  dressing  gonn  and  black  velvet 
slippers,  and  supported  his  forehead 
upon  a  hand  of  most  lady-like  white- 
ness, whose  fingers  were  absolutely 
covered  with  rings  of  great  beauty  and 
price.  His  long  silky  brown  hair  fell 
iQ  rich  profusion  upon  the  back  of  hi* 
neck,  and  over  his  arm,  and  the  whole 
air  and  altitude  was  one  which  a  painter 
might  bare  copied.  So  intent  was  he 
upon  the  volume  before  him,  that  be 
never  raised  his  head  at  our  approach, 
but  continued  to  read  aloud,  totally  un- 
Bwarc  of  our  presence. 

"  Dr.  Mooney,  sir."  said  the  servant. 

"  7*011  dapaney  bominot,  pmejilu, 
erione  Agamemnon,''  repeated  the  stu- 
dent, in  an  ecstasy,  and  not  paying  the 
slighiest  a — ■"  ■   -"    ■■■"    


"  Dr.  Mooney,  sir,"  repeated  the  set- 
fant  in  a  louder  tone,  while  the  Doc< 
tor  looked  around  on  every  side  for  an 
explanation  of  the  late  uproar,  with  a 
face  of  the  most  puzzled  aatonlshment. 

"  Be  dakiuvm  para  thina  dolekotkion 
enkoi,"  said  Mr.  Webber,  finishing  a 
cup  of  cofiee  at  a  draught. 

-'Well,  Webber,  hard  at  work,  I  see," 
said  the  Doctor. 

"Ah,  Doctor,  I  beg  pardon.  Have 
you  been  long  here  'f  said  the  most 
soft  and  insinuating  voice,  while  the 
speaker  passed  his  taper  fingers  across 
bis  brow,  as  if  to  dissipate  the  traces  of 
deep  thought  and  study. 

While  the  doctor  presented  to  me  my 
future  companion,  1  could  perceive  in 
the  restless  and  searching  look  he 
threw  around,  thut  the  fracas  he  had  so 
lately  heard  was  still  an  unexplained 
vcxata  queilio  in  his  mind. 

"  May  I  offer  you  a  cup  of  coffee, 
Mr.  O'Malley  V  said  the  youth  with 
an  airof  almost  timid  bashfulness.  "The 
Doctor,  1  know  breakfasts  at  a  very 
early  hour." 

"  I  say,  Webber,"  said  the  Doctor 
who  could  no  longer  restrain  his  curi- 
osity. •'  What  an  awiul  row  I  heard 
bete  as  1  came  up  to  the  door.  1  thought 
Bedlam  was  broke  loose.  What  could 
it  have  been  f 
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"  Ahi  jon  heard  it,  too,  lir,'  Hid 
Mr.   Welib«r,  •miling'  most  benignlr. 

"Hearit;  tobemirel  did.  O'Mdlley 
•nd  1  could  not  hear  oui«elvea  talldag 
with  the  uproar." 

"  Yea,  indeed,  it  if  very  provdcing  ; 
but,  theo.  nrbat'n  tobednnei'  One  can't 
complaia,  under  the  circuinatancci. 

"  Why,  what  do  you  mena  i'"  taid 
Mooney,  aniioudj. 

"  Nothing,  »ir  ;  Dothing.  I'd  much 
nlber  you'd  aot  uk  me  ;  Tor,  afUr  all, 
I'll  change  my  chiimbert.' 

"  But  why  F    Eiplain  thi*  al  once. 


"Can  I  depend  upon  the  ditcretion  of 

irvoun^lrie,   ""     "' 

gr»vely. 


your  voun^  Iriead  9"  Mid  Mr.  Webber, 


PeHectly,''  laid  the  Doctor,  now 
wound  up  to  the  greaieat  auiiety  to 
learn  the  lecret. 

"  And  you1l  promiie  not  to  mention 
the  thing,  except  among  your  friaada." 

"  I  do,'  Mid  the  Diicior. 

"  Well  then,"  said  lie,  in  a  low  and 
confident  whiiper,  "  ii'i  the  Dean." 

"The  Dean  !*  laid  Mnoncy  with  a 
•tart  -The  Deaol  Why,  how  can 
it  be  the  Dean  r 

"  Too  true,"  Mid  Mr.  Webber,  ma- 
kin^r  a  lign  of  drinking  (  "  too  irue^ 
Doctor.  And  then,  ilie  moment  he  i« 
•0,  he  begint  imaahing  the  furniture. 
Never  wai  any  thing  heard  like  it.  A* 
for  me,  a*  I  am  now  becoming  a  reading 
■nan,  I  mu*t  go  eleewhere." 

Now,  it  10  chanced  that  the  worthy 
Dean,  albeit,  a  man  of  moit  abtte- 
mioui  babits,  poueued  a  noie  which 
in  colour  and  development,  trai  a  most 
unrortunate  wilncH  to  call  lo  cbaiacter, 
and  a*  Miioney  heard  Webber  narrate 
drcumttaniially  the  Trigbtful  eiceatea  of 
the  great  functionary,  I  uw  ihal  aome- 
tbing  like  conriction  wai  stealing  ovei 

**  You'll,  of  coune,  never  ipeak  of 
this,  except  lo  your  moit  intimate 
Triendi,"  taid  Webhrr. 

"Of  courae,  not,'  Mid  the  Doctor, 
U  he  ahoiik  hii  hiiad  warmly,  and  pT«> 
pared  to  leave  the  room.  "  O'Malley, 
I  leave  you  here,"  Mid  he  i  "  Webber 
and  you  can  talk  over  your  airange- 

Webber  followed  the  Doctor  to  the 
door,  whiipered  fomething  in  hii  cur, 
lo  which  the  other  replied,  "Very  well, 
I  will  nrile  ;  but  if  yonr  father  seodi 

the  money,  1  mual  iuiiit ■"  the  leit 

WB*  loH  io  proteatationi  and  pnifewions 
of  the  most  tietTent  kind,  wnid  which 


the  door  wu  ahut,  uid  Hr.  Webber 

returned  to  the  room. 

Short  ai  waa  the  intenpace  rrom  tb« 
door  without  to  the  room  within,  it  wm 
still  ample  enough   lo   effect  a  letj 


Webber ;  fur,  acarcely  bad  the  oakea 
panne)  ibut  out  the  Doctor,  when  h« 
appeared  ti< 

Bilvery-toned  gentleman  ol 
before ;  but  daihlng  boldly  forward,  be 
aeiied  a  key-bugle  that  lay  hid  beneath 
a  aufa-cuihioui  and  blew  a  ireneadooa 
blait. 

"  Come  forth,  ye  demooiof  the  lower 
world,"  aaid  he,  drawing  a  cloth  from  a 
laige  table,  and  diacoverliig  the  figarea 
of  three  young  men,  coiled  up  bemeth. 
"  Come  forth,  and  fear  not,  mott  tjnoi- 
oui  frealimen,  that  ye  are,"  said  he; 
unlocking  a  pantry,  and  libemling  twtt 
otheri.  ■*  Gentlemen,  let  me  intrudoce 
to  your  acquaintance,  Hr.  O'Malley. 
My  chum,  gentlemen.  Mr.  O'Malley, 
thi»  ii  Harry  Neabtt,  who  ha*  been  ut 
college  lince  the  daya  of  old  Perpendi- 
cular, and  namber*  more  cauliona  tfaaa 
any  man  who  ever  had  hii  name  on  the 
hooka.  Here  i*  toy  particular  friend, 
Cecil  Careridiab,  the  only  nan  who 
could  ever  devil  kidneyi-  Captain 
Power,  Mr.  O'Malley  ;  a  daahing  dr» 
gooo,  ai  you  aee  t  aid-de-camp  to  hii 
eicellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  aad 
love-maker  general  to  Meirion^iuare, 
Weil. 

*'  Tbete,"  aaid  he,  pointing  to  the 
late  deniieai  of  the  pantry,  "are  Jib^ 
whole  namei  are  neither  known  to  the 
proctor  nor  the  police  oScej  but.  with 
due  regard  to  their  educatioa  and 
morals,  we  don't  deepair." 

"  By  DO  meaua,"  laid  Power ;  "  hot 
come,  let  ui  resume  onr  game.'  At 
these  wordi  he  took  a  folio  atlas  of  map* 
from  a  small  table,  and  displayed  bc- 
Desth,  a  pack  of  card*,  dealt  as  if  for 
whist.  'The  two  gentlemen  to  whoa  I 
waa  introduced  by  name,  returned  lo 
their  places;  the  unknown  two  put  oa 
their  boxing  gloves,  and  all  reaumed  the 
hilarity  which  Dr.  Mucuej'a  advent 
had  so  suddenlv  interrupted. 

■'  Where's  bioore  ?'  laid  Webber,  a* 
he  once  more  aestcd  hiawelf  at  hie 
breakfast 

''  Making  a  apatch-coc^  fir,'  Mtd  the 
servant  At  the  same  ioMant  a  little 
dapper,  jovial  loobiog-  peiaonage  ap 
peared  with  the  dish  in  queation.  "  Mr. 
O'MaUej,  Mi.  Mwi^  thegnntlwi 
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who  bf  repeated  Nmoiutraiice*  to  the 
bcwrd,  ha*  tucceeded  id  getting  e&Mble 
food  for  ihe  iahabiliinti  of  thia  peni- 
tenlUry,  and  hM  the  boDOured  reputa- 
tion of  TefoTming  the  commoai  of 
college." 

-  Any  thing  to   Qodfrej  O'Mallej, 
'  I  aak,  lir  ?"  uid  Moore. 
■  nephew,"  1  replied. 

"  Which  of  you  winged  the  gentle- 
mtn  tbe  other  day  fur  not  paatiiig  the 
decanter,  or  tomcthing  of  that  sort  ?" 

*■  If  jou  mean  the  a&ir  with  Mr. 
Bodkin,  it  was  1." 

"  Glorioui  that,  begad  I  thought  jou 
were  one  of  ui.  I  taj,  Power,  it  waa 
he  pinked  Boiikin." 

"  Ah,  indeed,"  aaid  Power,  not  turn- 
ing his  head  from  hli  game,  "a  prrtiy 
ahot  1  heard — tnoby  honaurs — and  hit 
hiia  Urij — the  odd  trick.  Hammeral; 
nentiooed  the  tbing  to  me." 

"  Ob,  ia  he  in  town  ?"  aaid  I. 

"No.he  Bailed  for  Porumauth  yeater- 
day  1  he  ia  to  join  the  lllh — game — 
1  aay,  Webber,  you've  loit  the  rubber,* 
"  Double  or  quit,  and  a  dinner  at  Dunr 
leary,''  aaid  Webber  i  "  we  muit  ahow 
O'Mnlley  —  confound  tbe  Miater  — 
•omething  of  the  place.* 

Tbe  whiat  was  reaumed :  tbe  boxers, 
now  refreshed  by  a  leg  of  the  apatch- 
eock,  returned  to  their  glares.  Mr. 
Mi>nre  took  up  his  violin,  Mr.  Webber 
fail  Freach  burn.aud  I  waa  left  the  only 
unemployed  man  Is  the  company, 

*>  I  tay.  Power,  you'd  better  bring 
tbe  drag  over  here  Tor  ua ;  we  can  aU 
go  down  together.' 

"  I  must  inform  you,"  aaid  Cavendish, 
"  that,  ibanka  to  your  philanthropic 
efforts  of  last  nighC  the  passage  from 
Grafton-Blreet  to  Step  hen's- Green  is 
in  practicable.*  A  tremendoua  roar  of 
laughter  tbliuwed  this  announcement ; 
Vi£  though  at  the  time  the  cause  wag 
nnkoown  to  me,  I  may  as  well  mention 
it  here,  aa  [  subiequently  learned  it 
from  my  companiooa. 

Among  the  many  pecnliar  tattei 
which  dittinguUfaed  Mr.  Francia  Web- 
ber, was  an  extraordinary  liincy  for 
atreel-begging ;  he  had,  overand  over, 
won  large  sums  upon  his  succesa  in  that 
difficult  walk  i  and  ao  perfect  were  hia 
diaguiaea,  both,  of  dress,  voice,  end 
Bianaer,  ihat  he  actually  at  one  time, 
■ncceeded  in  obtaining  charity  from  his 
very  opponent  in  the  wager.  He  wrote 
bnlUda  with  the  greaieat  facility,  and 
•ug  tli«m  wUk  infiaUt  puliM  >a4 
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humour ;  and  Ihe  old  woman  at  the 
coiner  of  College-green  was  certain  of 
an  audience  when  tbe  aeveiity  of  the 
night  would  leave  ail  other  minstrelsy 
deaerled.  Aa  these  feala  of  jonglerie 
usually  terminated  in  a  row,  it  waa  ft 
moat  amusing  part  of  the  transaction  to 
see  the  singer's  part  taken  by  Ihe  mob 
against  the  college  men,  who,  gruwing 
impatient  to  carry  him  off  to  supper 
aome where,  would  invariably  be  obliged 
to  have  a  fight  for  the  booty. 

Now  it  chanced  that  a  few  evening* 
before,  Mr,  Webber  waa  ret uniing  with 
a  pocket  well  lined  with  copper,  iram  ft 
musical  r^nnion  he  had  held  at  the 
eomer  of  York-street,  when  the  idea 
struck  him  loatopattheendofOrafton- 
street,  where  a  huge  itooe  gratintr  at 
lhat  lime  eihibiteiC  perhaps  it  eihibila 
Btill,  the  descent  to  one  of  tbe  great 
Main  sewers  of  tbe  city. 

Tbe  light  waa  ahiniug  brightly  from 
a  pastry-cook's  shop,  and  showed  the 
large  bars  of  bIouc,  between  which  the 
muddy  water  was  rushing  rapidir  down, 
and  plashing  in  the  torrent  tuat  ran 
boisterously  teverai  feet  beneath. 

To  stop  in  the  street  ofany  crowded 
city  is,  under  any  circumstances,  an  in- 
vitation  to  others  to  do  likewise,  which 
ia  rarely  unaccepted ;  but,  when  in 
addition  to  this,  you  stand  fixedly  in 
one  spot,  and  regard  with  stern  intensity 
any  oltject  near  you,  the  cbancea  are 
ten  to  one  that  you  have  several  com- 
patiioni   in    your    curiosity    before  « 

Now,  Webber,  who  had  at  first  stood 
still,  without  any  peculiar  thought  in 
view,  no  sooner  perceived  that  he  waa 
joined  by  others,  than  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing something  out  of  it  immediately 
occurred  to  him. 

"  What  is  it,  Bgrar  inquired  an  old 
woman,  very  much  in  his  own  style  of 
dress,  pulling  at  the  hood  of  bis  cloaL 

"  And  can't  you  see  far  yoaiself, 
darlin'  T'  replied  he  sharply,  aa  he  knelt 
down,  and  looked  most  I u tensely  at  ibe 

"Are  ye  long  Utereiavick?"  Inquired 
he  of  an  imaginary  individual  below, 
and  then  wailing  as  if  for  a  reply,  said, 
"Two  hours  r  "  Blessed  virgin !  he's 
two  hours  in  the  drain  I" 

fiy  this  time  the  crowd  had  reached 
entirely  across  the  street,  and  the  cruBl>- 
ing  and  squeezing  to  get  near  the  im- 
portant spot,  was  awful. 

■*  Where  did  he  come  from  ?  who  Ss 
be?  bo*r  did  he  (ettbertr  were  the 
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queitioDi  on  e*err  aide,  and  vtriout 
tamuet  were  afloat,  till  Webber,  riling 
rrom  hii  kneet,  swd,  in  a  lUjUerioiu 
wbuper  to  thoie  neareit  him,  "  He'i 
made  hii  empe  lo-nifciit  out  o'  New- 
gale by  the  big  drain,  and  lost  hia  waj ; 
he  wu  looking  for  the  Liffey,  and  took 
the  wrong  lurn." 

To  an  Iriih  mob,  irhat  appeal  could 
equal  this  7  a  culprit,  at  anj  time,  bai 
bb  claim  upon  theira; mpatDj  ;  but  let 
him  be  causht  in  the  very  act  of  cheat- 
ing the  autnoriliei  and  e*adlog  the  law, 
and  his  popnlaritj  knowi  no  bounds. 
Webber  knew  thia  well,  and,  ai  the 
mol)  tliickened  around  him,  suKained 
an  imiginarf  conrenBtion  that  Savage 
Landar  might  have  enried,  imparting 
now  aod  then  auch  hinlt  cancerning 
the  runaway  ai  nJied  their  interett 
to  the  highest  pitch,  aod  fiftj  different 
veraioni  were  related  on  all  (idea — of 
the  crime  he  was  guilty — the  aeotence 
pasted  on  him— and  the  da;  he  was  to 
■uffer. 

*■  Do  ;e  see  the  light,  dear,"  said 
Webber,  aa  loine  iogenioualy  bene- 
volent individual  had  lowered  down  a 
candle  vrith  a  string ;  "  do  ye  see  the 
light  i  oh  I  he's  fainted,  the  creature." 
A  crj  of  horror  from  the  crowd  burst 
forth  at  these  words,  fallowed  by  an 
ttDireraal   shout   of  "  break   open  the 

Pick-axes,  shoveli,  spades,  and  crow- 
bars, seemed  absolutely  the  walking 
accompanimeatt  of  the  crowd,  so 
suddenly  did  they  appear  upon  the 
field  of  action,  aod  tbe  work  of  eihi^ 


malion  was  begnn  with  a  vignnr  that 
speedily  covered  neariy  half  of  ibe 
street  with  mud  and  paving  stoitea; 
parties  relieved  each  other  at  the  task, 
and,  ere  half  an  hour,  a  bole,  capable  of 
containing  a  mail  coach  waa  yawning 
In  one  ofthemostfreqijeiitedthonNigh- 
fares  of  Dublin.  Heanwhite,  h  no 
appearauce  of  the  culprit  could  be  had, 
dreadful  conjectures  as  to  his  bte  b^an 
to  gain  ground.  By  this  time  tbe 
authorities  had  received  intimation  of 
what  was  giuug  forward,  and  attempted 
to  disperse  the  crowd  ;  but  Webber, 
who  still  continued  to  conduct  tbe  pro- 
secation,  called  on  them  to  resist  the 
police,  and  save  the  poor  creature :  aod 
now  began  a  most  terriBe  fiay,  the 
stones  forming  a  ready  weapon,  were 
hurled  at  the  unprepared  conttablea, 
who,  on  their  side,  fougbt  manfully,  bnt 
against  superior  nnmberi  ;  so  that,  at 
last,  it  was  only  by  the  aid  of  a  military 
force  the  mob  conld  t>e  dispersed,  and 
a  riot,  which  had  assamed  a  very  s^oos 
character,  eot  under.  Meanwhile, 
Webber  bad  reached  hiachambera  and 
changed  his  costume,  and  was  relatii^ 
over  a  supper-table  the  narrative  of  htt 
philanthropy  to  a  very  admiring  circle 
of  his  friends. 

Such  was  my  chnm,  Frank  Webber, 
and,  as  this  was  the  first  anecdote  1 
had  heard  of  him,  I  relate  it  here,  tlial 
my  readers  may  be  in  possession  of  tbe 
grounds  upon  which  my  opinion  of  that 
celebrated  character  wu  founded,  while 
yet  our  acquaintance  was  in  its  inbncy. 


CHIPTBR    XV.— CAPTAIN    POWBR. 


WlTHItt  a  few  weeks  afler  my  arrival 
In  town,  I  had  become  a  matriculated 
Student  of  the  university,  and  the  pos- 
sessor of  chambers  within  its  walls,  in 
coDJmictioD  with  the  aage  and  prudent 
gentleman  I  have  introduced  to  my 
readers  in  the  last  cliapter.  Had  my 
intentions  on  entering  college  been  of 
the  most  studious  and  regular  Uiid,  the 
companiou  into  whose  society  I  was 
then  immediately  thrown,  would  have 
quickly  dissipated  them.  He  voted 
morning  chapels  a  bore,  Greek  lectures 
a  humbug,  examinations  a  farce,  and 
prnuouticfd  the  statute  hook,  with  its 
attendiint  irain  of  tinesand  puoiahment. 


Upon  me,  that  I  was  an  easily  won  diadple 
to  his  code  need  not  be  wondered  at ; 
and  indeed,  ere  many  days  had  pasaed 
over,  my  thorough  indifference  to  all 
college  rules  and  regolalions  hsid  givMt 
me  a  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  Web- 
ber and  bis  friends.  As  for  myself,  I 
was  most  agreeably  surprised  lo  SuA 
that  what  1  had  looked  furirard  lo  as  a 
very  melancholy  banishment,  waa  likely 
to  prove  a  mote  agreeable  sojouni. 
Under  Webber's  directions,  there  waa 
no  hour  of  the  day  that  hung  heavily 
upon  our  hands  :  we  rose  about  eleven, 
and  breakfasted  ;  after  which  succeeded 
fencing,  sparring,  billiardi,  or  tennis  ii 


country  habits  and  predilections  fiesh      back,  and  either  cantered  in  the  Pba- 
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nil  or  about  the  cqnne*  till  vjutinr 
time  ;  after  which  made  our  calii,  and 
then  dreued  for  dinoer,  which  we  never 
thoi^ht  of  taking  at  commooi,  but  had 
it  from  Morriion's — we  both  being  re- 
ported aick  In  the  Dean'*  list,  and 
thereb;  exempt  from  the  meagre  fare 
of  lheFellowi'tab)e.  In  the  evening  our 
occupations  became  (till  more  pressing ; 
there  were  balls,  luppert,  wbi*t  parlies, 
lowB  at  the  lheatre,shindie3in  the  street, 
devilled  dramaticliR  at  Hijes'a,  select 
oytter  parties  at  the  Carlingfurd  (  in 
fact,  every  known  method  of  remaining 
up  all  night,  and  appearing  both  pale 
and  penitent  the  following  morning. 

Webber  had  a  large  acquaintance  in 
Dublin,  and  soon  made  me  known  to 
them  all  i  among  other*,  the  officer*  of 
the  — th  Light  Dragoons,  in  which 
Tegimeot  Power  was  a  Captain,  were 
his  particuJar  friends,  and  we  bad  fre- 
quent inTitations  to  dioe  at  their  mess- 
There  it  was  first  that  mllitar;  life  pre- 
■eoted  itself  to  me,  in  its  most  attractiTe 
possible  form,  and  heightened  the  pas- 
uon  I  had  dready  so  strongly  con- 
ceived for  the  army.  Power,  above 
■II  others,  took  my  fancy :  he  was  a 
gay,  dashing-looking,  handsome  fellow, 
of  atraut  eight-and-lwenty,  who  had 
already  *een  some  service,  having  join- 
ed while  his  regiment  was  in  Portugal : 
was  in  heart  and  soul  a  soldier  (  and 
had  that  species  of  pride  and  enthusiasm 
in  alt  that  regarded  a  miliury  career 
that  form  no  small  pari  of  the  charm  la 
the  character  of  a  young  officer. 

1  sat  near  him  the  second  day  we 
dined  at  the  mess,  and  was  much  pleased 
at  many  slight  altentiona  in  his  maimer 
towards  me.  "  1  called  on  you  to-day^ 
Mr.  O'Malley,"  said  he,  "in  company 
with  a  friend,  who  i*  most  anaioui  to 

"  Indeed,"  said  I, "  I  did  not  hear  of 
it." 

"  We  left  no  cards  either  of  us,  as 
we  were  determined  to  make  you  out 
on  another  day ;  my  companion  ha* 
most  urgent  reason*  for  seeing  you  ; — 
I  see  you  are  puizled,'  said  he  ;  "  and, 
although  I  promised  to  keep  iiis  spcret, 
I  must  blab  ■■  it  wa*  Sir  George  Dash- 
wood  was  with  me  ;  he  told  us  of  your 
romantic  adventure  in  the  west,  and, 
faith,  there  is  no  doubt  you  saved  the 
lady's  life." 

•■  Was  she  worth  the  trouble  of  it  T 
said  the  old  Major,  whose  conjugal  ex- 
periences imparted  a  very  cru*ty  tone 
to  the  question. 


"  I  think,"  said  I,  "  I  need  only  tell 
her  name  to  convince  jou  of  it." 

"  Here's  a  bumper  to  her,"  said 
Power,  filling  his  glasi;  "and  every 
true  man  will  follow  my  example." 

When  the  hip,  hipping,  which  fol- 
lowed the  toast  was  over,  1  found  my- 
self enjoying  no  small  share  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  party  a*  the  deliverer  of 
Lucy  Dash  wood. 

'Sir  Geo^re  is  cudgelling  hi*  brwn 
to  show  bis  gratitude  to  you,"  said 
Power. 

-  What  a  pity,  for  the  sake  of  hi* 
peace  of  mind,  that  you're  not  in  the 
army,"  said  another  j  "  it^  so  easy  to 
show  a  man  a  delicate  regard  by  a  quick 
promotion." 

"  A  devil  of  a  pity  for  his  own  sake 
too,"  said  Power,  again :  they're  going 
to  make  a  lawyer  of  as  strappioe  a  fel- 
low as  ever  carried  a  eaber-tascQ." 

"  A  lawyer  1*  cried  out  half  a  doien 
together,  pretty  much  with  the  same 
tone  and  emphasis  as  tliougb  he  had 
said  a  two-penny  postman,  "the  devil 
they  are." 

"  Cut  the  service  at  once :  youll  get 
no  promotion  in  it,"  said  the  Cotone), 
"a  fellow  with  a  black  eye  like  you, 
would  look  much  better  at  the  head  of 
a  squadron  than  of  a  string  of  witnesses. 
Trust  me,  you'd  shine  morein  cooducU 
iog  a  piquet,  than  a  prosecution." 


tif  Ici 


d  1. 


"  said  Power, 


"  Yours,"   said   I 
breath  j  "  yours  'f" 

"  Ay,  mine  ;  did  you  never  know  that 
I  was  bred  to  the  bar.  Come,  come, 
if  it  wa*  only  for  O'Malley's  use  and 
benefit — a*  we  say  in  the  parchments 
— I  must  tell  you  the  story." 

The  claret  wa*  pushed  brisklyround, 
chairs  drawn  up  to  fill  any  Taoant 
spaces,  and  Power  began  hi*  story. 

"As  I  am  not  over  loug-winded, 
don't  be  scared  at  my  beginnii^  mj 
history  somewhat  far  back.  I  began 
life,  that  most  unlucky  of  all  earthlj 
contrivance*  for  supplyino:  casualties  in 
case  any  thing  may  befall  the  heir  of 
the  house — a  species  of  domestic  jury- 
mast,  only  lugged  out  in  a  gule  of  wind 
— a  younier  ion.  My  brother  Tom,  a 
thick-skulled,  pudding-beaded  dog,  that 
had  no  taste  for  any  thing,  save  his 
dinner,  took  it  into  his  wise  head  one 
morning,  that  he  would  go  into  the 
army,  and.  although  I  had  been  origi- 
ually  destined  for  a  soldier,  no  sooner 
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wM  bb  ekcriee  made,  than  all  ngttd 
tot  mj  tut«  and  iDcliDBiloiM  wu  Tor- 
gOtMn  i  and,  at  the  familt  intereitwai 
Oiilj  ennu)(h  for  one,  it  wa*  decided 
that  I  ahoutd  be  put  in  what  li  called 
a  '  learned  profetuoD,'  and  let  path  mj 
fortune.  ■  Take  jour  choice,  Dick,' 
•aid  my  father,  with  a  moM  beni|m 
■mile  I  'take  jour  ehtrioe,  boy  i  will 
jou  be  a  liiiryer,  a  paiaoa,  or  a  doiv 

■■  Had  he  aaid, '  Will  yon  be  put  In 
the  ttficki,  the  pillory,  or  publicly  whip, 
ped,'  I  could  not  bare  looked  more 
Mank  than  at  thequeilloa. 

"  As  a  decent  Prote«tant,  he  ihould 
baTS  grndg«d  me  to  the  church,  as  a 
philanthropiat,  he  miftht  hare  lOruplMl 
at  making  cm  a  phyiician  ;  but,  as  he 
bad  lost  deeply  by  law-iuit*,  there 
looked  ioma'hlo^  very  like  a  lurking 
malice  in  tending  me  to  the  bar.  Now 
■o  lar  1  concurred  with  him,  for  harlng 
no  gift  Tnr  enduriiw  either  aermona  or 
aenna,  I  thouzht  I'd  make  a  bad  ad. 
nlniitrator  of  either,  and  a*  I  wai  ever 
regarded  in  the  family  a*  rather  of  a 
ahrewd  and  quick  turn,  with  a  very  na- 
tnrat  taite  for  roifuery,  I  began  tothink 
be  waaiitiht,  and  that  nataie  intended 
me  for  the  circuit.' 

"  From  the  hour  my  vocation  waa 

Counced,  it  had  been  huppj-  for  the 
ly  that  they  could  have  gat  rid  of 
me.  A  certain  ambition  to  riie  in  m^ 
profinaion  laid  hold  on  me,  and  I  medi- 
tated all  day  and  uigbt  how  I  waa  to 
get  on.  Every  trick,  CTCry  aubtle  in- 
Tcntion  to  cheat  the  enemy  thai  I  could 
read  of,  I  treaaured  up  carefully,  being 
ftilly  impraaaed  with  the  notion,  that 
roguery  meant  law,  and  equity  waa  only 
another  name  fur  odd  and  even. 

*■  My  daya  were  apent  haranguing 
apeclal  joriea  of  honaemaida  and  liun- 
dremea,  croaa-eaa  mining  I  he  oook,ehaT^ 
ing  the  under  buiier,  and  paming  teo- 
tence  of  death  upon  the  pantry  boy, 
who,  I  may  add,  waa  inTuriably  hanged 
when  the  court  roae. 

"  ir  the  matton  were  overdone,  or 
the  turkey  burned,  I  drew  up  an  indict- 
ment Bfcainat  old  Haigaret,  and  agalnat 
the  kitchen  maid  at  an  accomplice  ; 
and  the  family  hungered  while  I  ha- 
rangued )  and,  in  fact,  into  auch  dia- 
repute  did  I  bring  the  legal  prorenioii, 
by  the  Kore  of  annoyance  of  which  I 
made  it  the  vehicle,  that  m*  father  got 
a  kind   of  holy  horror  of  la«   courta. 


aame  year,  for  whieh,  being  a  Ugh  ab«- 
riff,  he  paid  a  penally  of  faoa 

"  The  neit  day  I  waa  aeot  off  In  dia- 
graee  to  Dublin  to  begin  my  career  te 
college,  and  eat  the  ntual  qaartoa  and 
foliot  of  beef  and  mutton  which  qnaliff 
B  man  for  the  woolaack. 

**  Yean  rolled  over,  in  which,  afW 
an  ineffectual  effort  to  get  tbrou^  col- 
lege, tbe  ooiy  eiamination  I  ever  got, 
being  a  jubilee  fur  the  king^  birth-day, 
I  wai  at  length  called  to  the  Iriah  bar, 
and  laluted  by  my  frteudt  a*  Counaellor 
Power.  The  whole  thing  was  ao  likn 
a  juke  to  me,  that  It  kept  me  in  la^b- 
ter  tnr  three  tarma,  and  in  fiict  it  <na 
the  beat  thing  could  happen  me,  for  1 
had  noihing  eiae  to  do.  The  hall  of 
the  Four  Courta  waa  m  very  pleaaani 
lounge,  plenty  of  agreeable  fellowaibat 
never  earned  aiapence,  or  were  Bkdf 
to  do  ao.  Then  the  clrcnita  ware  an 
many  onnntry  eicuraf  nna,  that  loppHed 
fun  of  one  kind  or  other,  but  no  pnlh. 
Aa  for  me  I  waa  what  b  eallod  a  good 
JDoior :  I  knew  how  to  loiA  after  tb« 
waiten,  to  ioapect  the  decanting  of  tbe 
wine,  and  tha  airing  of  the  elaret,  and 
waa  alwaya  attentive  to  the  htbtr  of 
the  circuit,  Ibe  oroeMit  old  villahi  that 
ever  waa  a  king'a  eountel.  Theaa 
eminent  qnalitin,  and  my  beii^  able  to 
ting  a  aong  io  honour  of  our  own  bar, 
were  recommendationa  enough  to  make 
m  favourite,  and  1  waa  one. 

*■  Now  the  repute tioD  I  obtained  wmt 

!leaaant  enough  at  firat,  but  aomehow 
wondered  that  I  never  got  a  brie£ 
Begad,  if  it  rained  dvil  bilU  or  deda- 
ratioDi,  devil  a  one  would  fall  upon  my 
head,  and  itaeemed  aa  iftheoulj  object 
I  had  in  life  wia  to  accompany  tbe  cir- 
cuit, a  kindof  deputy  aaaialantcommta' 
aary  gencnil  never  expected  to  eoaw  into 
action.  To  be  aure,  I  wai  not  idoBe 
Id  miifortune :  there  were  leveral  pro- 
mising ynathi<  who  cut  great  Sgurca  in 
Trinilr,  in  the  name  predicament,  the 
only  diSerence  being,  that  they  attri- 
buted to  jealoniy,  what  I  auapected 
waa  forvetfulneaa,  for  I  don't  tiiink  a 
aingle  attorney  in  Dublin  knew  one  of 


I  walked  ihu  hall  with  a  bag  m 
newapapera,  to  look  like  biiefi,  and 
wai  reanlarly  called  by  two  or  three 
criera  from  one  court  to  another.  It 
never  took:  even  when  I  uaed  toaeduce 
■  country  frietid  to  viait  the  coorta,  and 
gat  him  into  an  animated  eonveraatioa. 
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m  one  would  believe  him  to  be  a  client, 
and  I  wu  rairly  aoDpIuBed, 

■■ '  How  it  a  man  ever  to  distinf^ith 
himtelf  in  socli  b  walli  as  thii  T  wu 
m;  eieiiial  question  to  myselr  every 
morning;  as  1  put  oo  mj  wig;.  '  M; 
face  i*  a*  well  known  here  as  Lord 
Hannere' ;  every  one  lajs,  '  How  are 
you  Dick,'  '  How  ^e*  it  Power ;'  but 
except  Holmes,  that  laid  one  morning 
ai  he  puBied  me,  '  Eh,  alwdja  busy,* 
no  one  alludes  to  the  pouibility  of  my 


So,  said  1  to  myeelF,  I'll  make  these 
halls  Tins  for  it  some  day  or  other,  it 
the  occssion  ever  present  itself.  Bui, 
&ith,  it  seemed  as  if  same  ciioniB^  soli* 
eilor  oveiheard  me,  and  told  hi»  asso- 
ciales,  for  ibej  avoided  me  like  leprosy. 
The  hnme  circuit  I  had  adopted  Tor 
•ome  time  past,  lor  tbe  very  palpulile 
reasou  that,  being  near  town,  it  was 
least  eipensive,  and  it  had  ail  the  ad- 
vantages of  any  other  for  me,  in  getting 
me  nothing  to  do.  Well,  one  morning 
we  were  In  Philipstown  i  I  wus  lying 
aw«ke   in   bed,  thinking  how  long   it 


would  be  iKfore  I'd 


cut  the  bar,  where  certainly  my  pros- 
pects were  not  the  mott  cheering,  when 
some  one  tapped  gently  at  my  door. 

"'  Come  in,'  said  I. 

"  The  waiter  opened  genilv,  and  held 
ont  his  hand  with  a  lurge  roll  of  paper 
tied  round  with  a  piece  of  red  tape. 

" '  Counsellor,'  says  he, '  hansel." 

"' What  do  jou  mean,' said  1, jump- 
ing out  of  the  bed,  '  what  is  it,  you 
villain  r 

"  •  A  brief,' 

*"  A  brier  I  so  I  see,  but  it's  for 
Counsellor  Kinthetta,  below  slairs.' 
That  was  the  lirit  name  written  on  it. 

" '  Bethershin,'  raid  he, '  Mr.  M'Grath 
bill  me  give  it  to  you  carefully,' 

**  By  this  time  I  had  opened  the 
envelope,  and  read  my  own  name  at 
full  length,  as  junior  counsel  in  tlie  im- 
portant case  ol  MoiiHghan  e.  M-Shean, 
to  be  tried  in  the  record  court,  at  Bal- 
linasloe.  '  That  will  do,'  said  I,  fling- 
ing Tt  on  the  bed  with  a  careleu  air,  as 
if  it  were  an  every  day  matter  with 
me. 

" '  But  CoDMellor,  dirlio,  |iva  oi  a 
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thrifle  to  dhrink  your  health,  with  your 
5rit  cause,  and  the  Lord  send  you 
plenty  of  them.' 

'"My  first,'  said  I,  with  ■  smile  of 
moit  ineffable  compastion  at  his  simpli- 
city ;  '  I'm  worn  out  with  tbem  ;  do 
you  know,  Peter,  1  was  thinking  seri- 
ously of  leaving  the  bar  when  yoo  i-ame 
into  the  room.  Upon  my  conscience, 
it's  in  earnest  I  ani.' 

"  Peter  believed  me,  I  think,  for  I 

he  pocketed  his  hi 

"  The  door  was  scarcely  closed  when 
I  gave  way  to  the  free  transport  of  my 
ecstasy  ;  there  it  lay  at  last,  the  loog^ 
looked-for,  long-wished -for  object  of  all 
my  happiness,  and,  though  I  well  knew 
that  a  junior  counsel  has  about  as  much 
to  do  in  the  conducting  of  a  case  as  a 
rusty  handspike  has  iu  a  naval  engage- 
ment, yet  I  suffered  not  such  thoughts 
to  mar  the  current  of  my  hapjiiness. 
There  was  my  name  in  coiuunction  with 
the  two  mighty  leaders  on  the  circuit, 
and,  though  ihey  each  pocketed  a  hun- 
dred, 1  doubt  very  much  if  thi-y  re- 
ceived their  briefs  with  one  half'  the 
SB^sraction.  Myjoyat  length  a  little 
subdutied,  I  opened  the  roll  of  paper, 
and  began  carefully  to  peruse  about 
fifty  pages  of  narrative  regarding  a 
water-course  that  once  had  turned  a 
mill  I  but,  for  some  reasons,  doubtless, 
known  to  itself  or  its  friends,  would  do 
so  no  longer,  and  thu*  set  two  respect- 
able neighbours  at  logeerheads.  and 
involved  thpm  in  a  record  that  had  been 
now  heard  three  several  times. 

"  Quite  forgetting  the  subordinate 
part  1  was  destined  to  fill,  I  opened 
the  case  in  a  most  Bowery  oration,  in 
which  I  deacnnted  upon  the  benefits 
accruing  to  mankind  from  water  com- 
munication since  the  days  of  Noah  t 
remarked  upon  the  antiquity  of  mills, 
and  especially  of  millers,  and  consumed 
half  an  hour  in  a  preamble  of  generali- 
ties that  I  hoped  would  make  a  very 
considerable  imprcsiiion  upon  the  court. 
Just  at  the  critical  moment  when  1  was 
about  to  enter  more  particularly  into 
the  case,  three  or  four  of  the  great  ui>- 
briefed  came  rattling  into  my  room,  and 
broke  in  upon  the  oration. 

"  '  I  say.  Power,  said  one,  ■  come 
and  have  an  hour's  skating  on  the 
canal  ;  the  courts  are  filled,  and  we 
•lian't  be  missed.' 

"  '  Skate,  my  dear  frieitd,'  mid  I,  in 
t  nwM  doloTOOi  ton«,  ■  out  of  tha  qnc^ 
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tion  ;  fee  I  Bin  chained  to  a  doiliih 
knotty  caie  with  Kinshella  and  MilU.' 
*"  Confound  your  faumbuggin^,'  laid 
another  ;  ■  that  may  do  Tery  well  in 
Dublin  foT  the  attonieyi,  but  not  with 

" '  I  dont  welt  anderttand  you,'  I 
replied  ;  ■  there  it  the  brief  (  Heneiy 
expect*  me  to  report  upon  it  tfait 
eveoing,  and  I  am  (o  harried. 

"  Here  B  very  chorus  of  UuKhin; 
broke  forth,  in  which,  after  sereTal  Tain 
efforti  to  reiiat,  I  wai  forced  to  join, 
and  kept  it  up  with  the  othe 


nirth   \ 


friendi  scrutinized  the  red-tape-tied 
packet,  and  pronounced  it  a  real  brief, 
with  a  degree  of  surprise  that  certunlv 
augured  little  for  their  familiarity  with 
such  objects  of  natural  history. 

"  When  they  had  left  the  room,  1 
leisurely  examined  the  all-important 
document,  spreading  it  out  before  me 
upon  the  table,  and  surrejing  it  as  a 
newly  anointed  loverci^  might  be  sup- 
posed to  contemplate  a  map  of  bia  do- 
minions. 

" '  At  last,'  said  I  to  myself,  '  at  last, 
and  here  is  the  footstep  to  the  wool- 
sack,' For  more  than  an  hour  I  sat 
molionleis,  my  eyes  fiied  upon  the  out- 
spread paper,  lost  in  a  ver^  maze  of 
reverie.  The  ambition  which  disap- 
pointments had  crushed  and  delay  had 
chilled,  came  all  suddenly  back,  and  all 
my  day-dreams  of  legal  suooesi,  my 
cherished  aspirations  of  silk  gowni,  and 
patents  of  precedence,  rushed  once 
more  upon  me,  and  1  resolved  to  do  or 
die.  AIb*  !  a  Tcry  little  reSection 
showed  me  that  the  latter  was  perfectly 
practicable  ;  but,  as  a  junior  counsel, 
five  minutes  of  Tcry  common-place  reci- 
tation was  all  m^  province,  and  [hat 
with  the  main  business  of  the  day  I  had 
about  as  much  to  do  as  the  call-boy  of 
a  play-house  has  with  the  success  of  a 
tragedy. 

■■ '  My  lord,  this  is  an  action  brought 
by  Timothy  Higgins,'  &c.,  and  down 
I  go,  no  more  to  be  remembered  and 
thought  of  than  if  1  had  never  existed. 
How  different  it  would  be  were  I  the 
leader  I  Zounds  I  how  1  would  worry 
the  witnesses,  browbeat  the  sTidencc, 
cajole  the  jury,  and  soAen  the  judges  .' 
IF  the  Lord  were  just,  in  his  mercy,  to 
remove  old  Mills  and  Kinshella,  be- 
fore Tuesday,  who  knows  but  my  for- 
tune might  be  made  ?  Tiiis  supposi- 
tion once  started,  set  me  speculating 
upon  all  the  potuble  chances  that  night 


cut  off  two  kina''8  counsel  in  three  days, 
and  lef^  me  »iirly  convinced  that  my 
own  elevation  was  ccrtuo  were  they 
only  removed  from  my  path. 

"  For  two  whole  days  the  thought 
never  left  my  mind  ;  and  on  the  evoi- 
ing  of  the  second  dav  I  sat  moodilr 
over  my  pint  of  port,  in  the  Clonbrock 
Ann^  with  my  friend,  Timothy  Caaey, 
captain  in  the  North  Ckirk  militia,  for 
my  companion. 

"  '  Fred,'  said  Tim,  *  take  off  yont 
wine,  man.  When  does  this  con- 
founded trial  come  on  i* 

-  ■  To-morrow,'  aud  I,  with  a  deep 

-  '  Well,  well,  and  if  it  doe^  what 
matter,'  he  said  i  'youll  do  well  eooo^i, 
never  be  afraid,' 

"  '  Alas  ['  said  I,  'you  don't  under- 
stand the  cause  of  my  depression.'  I 
here  entered  upon  an  account  of  my 
sorrows,  which  lasted  for  above  an  hour, 
and  onl;r  concluded  just  as  a  tremen- 
doua  noise  in  the  street  without  an- 
nounced an  arrival.  For  aeveral  mi- 
nutes, such  was  the  excitement  in  the 
house — such  running  hither  and  thi- 
ther— such  confusion  and  such  bubbab, 
that  we  could  not  make  out  who  had 

"  At  last  a  door  opened  quite  near 
us,  and  we  nw  the  waiter  aasistiog  a 
very  portly  lookii^  gentleman  off  with 
his  great  coat,  assunng  him  the  while 
that  if  he  would  only  walk  into  the 
coffee  -  room  for  ten  minutes,  the 
fire  in  his  apartment  should  be  got 
ready.  The  stranger  accordingly  en- 
tered, and  seated  himself  at  the  fire- 
place, having  never  noticed  that  Casey 
and  myself— the  only  persons  there — 
were  In  the  room. 


Counsellor  Mills,  captain,' sMd  the 
waiter,  and  left  the  room. 

" '  That'a  your  friend,'  aaid  Casey. 

" '  I  see,'  said  I  i  '  and  1  wish,  with 
all  my  heart,  he  vras  at  home  with  his 
pretty  wife,  in  Leeson-street.' 

"  '  Is  she  good-looking  ?'  inquired 
Tim. 

•■•  Devil  a  better,'  said  I,  'and  he's 
as  jeslous  a*  Old  Nick.' 

"  Hem,'  said  Tim,  '  mind  your  cue, 
and  I'll  give  him  a  start.*  Here  he 
suddenly  changed  his  whispering  tone 
for  a  louder  key,  and  resumed — '  I 
say.  Power,  it  will  make  some  work 
for  you  lawyers.  Bat  who  can  the  be  7 
ihMs  the  queation.'    Here  be  tocAa 
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tnuch-cnimpled  letter  from  bis  pocket, 
and  pretended  to  read — '  A  great  aeii- 
BatioD  was  created  ta  the  neighbour* 
liood  of  Uerrion-equare  yeeterday,  b; 
tbe   sudden   disappearance    from    lier 

house  of   the    handsome   Mri. .' 

Confound  it,  what's  the  name — what  a 
hand  he  tvritei  ?  Hill  or  Miles,  or 
something-  like  that — '  the  lady  of  un 
eminent  barrister,  now  on  circuit.  The 
gay  Lothario  it,  they  sav,  the  Hon. 

George .'     I  was  ao  thunderstruck 

at  the  rashness  of  the  stroke,  I  could 
say  nothing  ;  while  the  old  gentleman 
started  as  if  he  had  lat  down  on  a  pin. 
Casey,  meanwhile,  went  on — '  Hell  and 
fury,  said  the  kmg's  couiiscl,  rushing 
over,  >  what  is  it  you're  saving  ?'  '  You 
appear  warm,  old  gentleman,'  said 
Casey,  putting  up  the  letter,  and  rising 
from  the  t^le. 

"  '  Show  me  that  letter— show  me 
that  internal  letter,  air,  this  instant !' 

"'  Show  you  my  letter,'  said  Casey  ; 
'  cool  that,  any  how  j  you  arc  certainly 
a  good  one." 

"  '  Do  you  know  me,  sir  ?  answer 
me  that,'  said  tbe  lawyer,  bursting  with 
passion. 

" '  Not  at  preaenC  said  Tim  quietly  i 
'hut  I  hope  to  do  so  in  the  morning, 
in  explauaition  of  your  language  and 
conduct.'  A  IremeDdoui  ringing  oflhe 
bell  here  summoned  tbe  waiter  to  the 

" '  Who  is  tbat  —  f  inquired  the 
lawyer.  The  epithet  be  judged  it  safe 
to  leave  unsaid,  as  he  pointed  to 
Casey. 

" '  Captain  Casey,  sir  ;  the  cooi- 
■Banding  officer  here.' 

"  '  Just  BO,'  said  Casey,  '  and  very 
much  at  your  service,  any  hour  after 
five  in  the  morning.' 

"  '  Then  you  refuse,  sir,  to  explain 
the  paragraph   I   have  just  heard  you 

"  '  Well  done,  old  gentleman ;  so  you 
have  been  listening  to  a  private  con- 
versation I  held  with  my  friend  here. 
In  that  case  we  had  ijetter  retire  to  our 
room  ;'  so  saying  be  ordered  the  waiter 
to  lend  a  fre«h  bottle  and  glasses  to 
No.  14,  and,  taking  my  arm,  very  po- 
litely wished  Mr.  Mills  a  good  night, 
and  left  the  coffee-room. 

"  Before  we  had  reached  the  top  of 
the  stairs  tbe  house  was  once  more  in 
commotion.  The  new  arrival  bad  or- 
dered out  fresh  horses,  and  was  hurry- 
ing every  one,  in  his  impatience  to  get 
away,  in  ten  minutes  the  chaise  rolled 
Vol.  XV. 
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off  from  the  door  ;  and  Casey,  pntlini; 
his  head  out  of  the  window,  wished 
him  a  pleasant  journey  ;  while  turning 
to  me  tie  said — 

" '  There's  one  of  them  out  of  the  way 
for  you,  if  we  are  even  obliged  to  fight 
tiie  other.' 

"  The  port  was  soon  despatched,  and 
with  it  went  all  the  scruples  of  con- 
science 1  had  at  first  felt  for  the  cruel 
rute  vie  had  just  practised.  Scarcely 
was  the  other  bottle  called  for  when  we 
beard  the  landlord  shouting  out,  in  a 
stentorian  voice — 


'That's    the   other    fellow,'    said 


Casey. 


dl. 


" '  Then  we  must  be  stirring,'  said 
he.  *  Waiter,  a  chaise  and  pair  in  five 
minutes — d'ye  hear  ?  Power,  my  boy, 
I  don't  want  you  ;  stay  here,  and  study 
your  brief.  It's  little  trouble  Coun- 
sellur  Kinsbella  will  give  you  in  the 
morning.' 

"  All  he  would  tell  me  of  bis  plans 
was,  that  he  didn't  mean  any  serious 
bodily  harm  to  the  counsellor,  but  that 
certainly  he  was  not  likely  to  be  heard 
of  for  twenly.four  hours. 

"  '  Meanwhile,  Power,  go  in  and  win, 
my  boy,' said  he  ;   '  bu<^  another  walk 

"  I  must  not  make  my  story  longer. 
The  neit  morning  the  great  record  of 
Mouaghan  v.  M'Shane  was  called  on, 
and,  as  the  senior  counsel  were  not 
present,  the  attorney  wished  a  post- 
ponement. I,  however,  was  firm  ;  told 
the  court  I  was  quite  prepared,  and, 
with  such  an  air  of  assurance,  that  I 
actually  puzzled  the  attorney.  'The 
case  was  accordingly  opened  by  me,  in 
a  very  brilliant  speech,  and  the  wiU 
nesses  called  ;  but,  such  was  my  un< 
lucky  ignorance  of  the  whole  matter, 
that  I  actually  broke  down  the  tes^- 
monj  or  our  own,  and  fought  like  a 
Trojan  for  the  credit  and  character  of 
the  peijurers  against  us  !  The  judge 
rubbed  hii  eyes — the  jury  looked 
amazed — and  the  whole  bar  laughed 
outright  However,  on  I  went,  blun- 
dering, floundenng,  and  foundering  at 
every  step,  and,  at  half-patt  four,  amid 
the  greatest  and  most  uproarious  mirth 
of  tlie  whole  court,  heard  the  jury 
deliver  a  verdict  against  us,  just  a*  old 
Kinshella  rubbed  into  the  court,  covered 
with  mud  and  spattered  with  clay. 
He  had  been  aent  for  twenty  miles  to 
2  e 
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tBiks  «  will   Tot  Mr,  Daly,  oF  DiljV  wlthiiliiiiMlrriTi«nni4liiiWw4MiMMiK 

mount,  wlio  whi  lupiiMed  to  be  at  iha  Hta  t*i  luwbiDf  looh,  ui  ua  ught  trMMi 

point  aFdeaih,  .but  who,  on  hia  arrival,  'T'> 

tlireatened  to  shoot  him  for  cauilnir  an  H»f™>™  "*'"'••'.  ''■"^"'''•"■Jl.j 

Utio^                                               "  ""'""  *'*'  ''■  J'°«I"'«'P"""'  •"•  *"«"  -'-^ 

"  The  Test  m  toon  told,  Thty  ihovkI 

fbr  a  new  trial,  and  I  moved  out  of  the  "Hiiitiiritiinhiik,  vrf  ii*iitUaininniwft 

proreMion.    1  cut  the  bar,  for  it  cut  wiirth«trti>piii«hiirUrHorfh»r|iiif mMi* 

ne  ,    1  joined  the  gallant  I4tb,  as  a  *"*  ""l*  J'"*""*  ""  "*  '''■  "'^r''-^'- 

Tolunteer,  and  here   I  am   without   a  Anwill^in'riiuror  toiWnoHlmeihnnd. 

•ingle   regret,  I  muit  eonfeM,  lh;it   1  Toui.,nirbi.M-r,  «b,i.k.op),<.p»..rii 

didotaucceed  in  the  gteat  record  or  wiiniti»-kiiiiiriii>ir«iiiiiBi,kawittuitofru« 

Munaghan  o.  M-Shaiie."  Totkin*  fonklnnliiDB,  udbnilteHou. 

Once  more  the  claret  went  hrittir  tm. 

round,  and,  while  we  cuDVaMed  Power  I  Witthta  jlniUnf  ■*»•>«  U«  hrifhtnkH. 
•torf,   many  an   anecdote  of  military 

life  was  told,  whicli   every  itiiliint  ex-  ■wimtii 

tended  the  chacia  uf  that  careeir  1  longed  To  ttirrt  t 


"  Another  cooper,  Major,' Mid  Pow< 


»r.  fct  mtlj  rUfi  ktA 
thrnlllilWMur, 
wr  and  ba  htlfM  aim- 


behind  bin  t  "  nod  now  let'*  have  a 
aong.' 

"  Yea,  Power,"  Mid  three  or  four  to. 
gelher,  "let  oi  have  'the  Iriih  Dra< 
goon,'  if  it'i  only  to  convert  your  Trieud, 
O'Malley,  tliere.* 

"  Here  goea,  then,"  said  Dick,  taking 
offa  bumper  aa  be  besan  the  rctlowinif 
chant  Id  the  air  of  "Love  it  the  aoul 
of  a  gay  Iriahman  i"— 


**  6K  lov«  li  th*  ual  at  u  IrMi  Dr*f*&B, 
la  hatltf.  In  felKuu^  dt  In  nlocni— 
rnm  tke  Ur  ■(  kb  gfur  la  U>  krlfht  HkML 


Asl  hnr  with  vtet  *hHii(  Ik*  taut  W  irUl 

Aihrdrlnln  tallif  ludwhm  ill  Irkkwa  H>». 
Willi  hkJI*(liB|  •roruia  Ui  briihiaWr- 

It  was  late  when  we  broke  up  ;  bat 
Rinnng  all  the  rccollectiona  of  ihat 
pleuanl  evening,  none  elun|c  to  me  x) 
forcibly,  nnne  sunk  ao  dee[ily  in  my 
heart,  aa  the  gay  and  cureless  tunc  of 
Power's  manly  voiee  ;  aod  iia  I  Tell 
wlcfp  loward*  morning,  the  wordi  of 
the  Irish  Dragoon  were  Buating-  througk 
my  mind,  and  followed  me  in  my 
d  teams. 


CBIPTBR   XTI,-~THB  TIM'PBOVMT- 


I  HAD  now  been  for  some  weeks  a  re 
•idem  within  thewalls  of  the  University, 
.and  had  yet  never  preaented  my  letter 
of  iotruduction  to  Dr.  Barret.  Sume- 
how,  my  thouiflita  and  ocoiipations  had 
left  me  little  leisure  to  reSect  npon  my 
oollegeoiurse,  and  1  had  not  fdt  the  ne- 
cetsiiy  suggeated  by  my  ftiend  Sir 
Hairy  of  having  a  supporter  in  the  very 


have  continued  in  this  state  at  indif- 
ference, it  is  bard  to  say,  when  chance 
broughlabout  my  acquaiutkLUce  with  the 

Wera  1  not  inditing  a  true  biatory  in 
this  narrative  of  my  lile,  tu  the  events 
and  character*  of  which  sq  many  are 
Uviof  witnaNas,  I  should  cartaioly  fcai 


to  attempt  any  thing  like  a  deacrtpilon 
of  this  very  Temxrkable  man.  so  liable 
would  any  skelcli,  however  faint  and 
imperfect,  be,  to  the  accusation  of  cari- 
catore,  when  ail  was  so  singular  and  to 


Dr.  Barret  wai<,Bt  the  time  I  speak  of, 
about  siwy  years  of  a(:e,ie»reely  five  feet 
in  height,  and  even  that  dimiiiuiive  sta- 
ture lessened  by  a  stoop.  His  f,ti*e  was 
ihiu,  pointMl,  and  russet  coloured :  hia 
nose  an  aqu'line  aa  nearly  tii  meet  lita 
prcijeclinjf  chin,  and  hia  small  gicj 
eyes,  red  und  blf urv,  peered  Iwneath  Ins 
well  wuincap,  nitjl  agUncenf  mintiled 
feiir  and  au^picioo.  Hia  dress  was  a 
of  the  ruaiiest  blacli,  threadbare. 


patched  in  several  pUcefc  white  a 
of  large  bnwo  leather  slippen,  U.t 
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lo«  1)12  for  hia  fe*!,  imparling  ■  flllitin^ 
notion  tn  hUwutk.thnlHdded  an  air  of 
indMcribable  meanncM  to  his  apfit»«r- 
ance  ;  a  gown  (hat  bad  been  worn  for 
twenty  jean,  browned  and  couted  wiih 
the  learned  dust  of  the  Fdgel  covered 
his  ruity  habiliments,  and  completed  the 
eanlpmpnts  of  n  li? ure  that  it  wa*  some- 
what difficult  for  the  ynuii|f  student  lo 
rec(i)EnUe  at  the  Vic-e- Provost  of  the 
Vnivrrtity.  Such  was  hu  in  externali. 
Within,  a  greuter  or  more  proriiirnd 
aeholar  naier  graced  ihe  waUs  ol'  ths 
Bullflte  I  a  dijiinit'iTshrd  Grecian,  leaiii' 
ed  in  all  the  relineinenig  of  a  hundred 
dialeeta  ;  a  deep  Orientidlist,  cunning 
io  alt  the  varieiietof  Eastern  Um^uaf^ei, 
and  aide  to  reHson  uith  a  Muoiishee,  or 
tWit  with  a  Persian  ambassadnr.  With 
a  mind  that  never  ceased  acquiring,  he 
poasessed  a  memorv  ridiculous  I'urite  re- 
ten  liveneas  even  uf trifles;  nocharucter 
in  history,  no  event  iu  chronology,  wal 
unknown  to  him,  and  he  was  rrferred 
to  by  hii  coiilemporariet  fur  information 
Id  doubtful  und  disputed  cases,  as  men 
consult  a  lexicon  or  a  dicliimary.  With 
■n  intellect  thus  stored  with  deep  and 
bT-*ou!:hi  knowledge,  in  the  aftiiirs  of 
the  world  he  was  a  child.  Without  tho 
walls  of  the  college,  for  above  forty 
jears,  he  had  not  ventured  half  as  many 
times,  and  knew  abstriutely  nothinvr  of 
Ihe  busy  activK  world  that  fusded  and 
fumed  so  near  him ;  his  farthest  excur- 
sion was  to  the  Bank  of  lieland,  to 
which  he  made  occasional  visits  to  fund 
Ihe  ample  income  of  his  ciHice,  and  add 
lo  the  wealth  winch  already  had  acqui- 
red for  him  the  well  merited  repute  of 
being  the  riohost  man  in  cdlege. 

His  little  )ntercflui«e  with  the  world 
bad  lea  him,  in  all  his  habiU  and  man- 
ners, in  every  respect  exactly  as  when 
he  entered  coll>TfC,  hfty  years  before  i 
and,  HI  he  had  liinrally  risen  from  ths 
rank*  in  the  University,  all  the  pecu- 
liarillea  of  voice,  accent,  and  pronun- 
ciation which  distinguished  him  a«  a 
youth,  adhered  lo  him  in  old  aice.  This 
was  singular  enoujih,  ami  hirmed  a 
Tei*  ludicrcius  contrast  with  the  learned 
and  deep  read  tone  of  his  conversa- 
tion. But  another  peculiarity  still  Dtore 
striking  lielunged  to  him.  When  he  be- 
came a  fellow,  he  was  obliged  by  the 
rules  of  the  cillcge,  to  take  holy  orders, 
as  a  tira  gu&  nua  to  his  holding  hit  fel- 
lowshi])  i  this  he  did,  as  he  would  have 
assumed  a  red  hood  or  blue  one,  as 
bachelor  of  law*,  or  doctor  of  medi- 
cine, aid  tbatight  .no  iMre  of  it ;  but. 


frMjuently,  in  his  moments  of  pasrionata 

exciiement, the  venerable  character  with 
which  he  was  invested,  was  quite  for- 
gotten,  and  he  would  utter  some  sudden 
and  terrific  oath,  more  productive  of 
mirth  to  hii  audilon  than  was  seengly, 
and  for  which,  once  spoken,  the  poor 
Doctor  flit  ihegreHtest  shameaiidcoD-. 
triiion.  These  oath*  were  no  less  sin- 
gular than  forcible,  and  many  a  trick 
was  practised,  and  many  a  pl.in  devised, 
that  the  learurd  Vice-Provost  might 
he  entrapppd  into  his  favorite  eiclama- 
tion  of  "  May  the  devil  admire  me,' 
which   no  place,  oo  presence   could 

My  servant,  Mickey,  who  had  not 
been  long  in  making  himself  acqtiainled 
with  all  the  orijfinals  about  him,  was 
the  cause  of  my  fir^t  meeting  the  Doo-  , 
lor,  ber.>Te  whom  [  received  a  sumniona 
to  afipear,  on  the  very  serious  charga 
of  treating  with  disrespect  the  head*  of 
the  coll<<ge. 

The  circumslancea  were  simply  thes«, 
—  Mike  had,  emnng  the  other  gossip 
of  the  place,  heard  frequent  tales  of  tho 
immense  wealth  and  great  parsimony 
of  the  Doctor  i  of  his  anxiety  to  amasa 
money  on  all  accasions,  and  the  avidity 
Hiih  which  even  the  smallest  Irifie  was 
added  to  hia  guins.  He  accordingly 
resolved  to  amuse  himself  at  the  ex* 
peine  uf  this  trail,  and  proceeded  thus; 
— boring  a  hole  in  a  halfpennj,  be  at> 
tat^lied  a  long  string  lo  it,  and,  having 
dropped  it  on  the.  Doctor's  step,  sla- 
lionr>d  himsell  at  the  opposite  side  of 
tlie  court,  concealed  from  view  by  the 
angle  of  the  common's  wall.  He  waited 
patiently  for  the  chapel  bell,  attliefirtt 
toll  of  which,  the  door  Oficiied,  and  ths 
Doctor  issued  Ibrth.  Scarcely  was  hit 
foot  upon  the  step,  when  he  saw  the 
piece  of  money,  and  as  quickly  stooped 
to  seize  it  i  but  just  as  his  finger  hdd 
nearly  touched  it,  it  evaded  his  grasp, 
and  ilomly  retrpated.  He  tried  again, 
but  with  the  like  suecesa.  At  last, 
thinking  he  miscalculated  the  distance, 
be  knelt  leisurely  down,  and  put  forth 
his  hand ;  but  lo !  it  again  escaped  hiro ; 
on  which,  slowly  rising  from  his  pos- 
ture, he  shambled  on  towards  the  ch^ 
pel.  where,  meeting  tho  senior  lecturer 
kt  the  door,  he  cried  out,  "  H —  lo  my 
Boul,  Wall,  but  1  saw  the  hallpeauy 
walk  away." 

Fur  the  sake  of  the  grave  character 
whom  he  addressed,  I  need  not  recount 
how  such  a  speech  waa  received  ;  suf- 
Bet  it  lo  tay,  thiit  Mik«  hnd  beoo  teen 
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hj  a  college  porter,  who  reported  him 
u  mj  (crvant 

I  <rai  in  the  verr  act  of  rdatiD^  the 
aoecdote  to  &  large*  party  at  break&st  in 
my  roonu,  when  a  luininoni  arrived,  re- 
quiriof  mj  immediate  atlendaoce  at  tbe 
Board,  then  aitting  in  tolema  eoaclave 
itt  the  Exami nation- hall. 

I  accordingly  awumed  my  academic 
coitume  at  speedily  as  possible,  and, 
escorted  b'  that  most  august  runction- 
ary,  Mr.  M'Alister,  presented  myself 
before  the  seniors. 

The  members  of  the  Board,  with  the 
Provost  at  their  head,  were  seated  at  a 
lon^  o^  table,  covered  wiih  books, 
papers,  &c.,  and  from  the  silence  they 
maintained,  aa  1  walked  up  the  hall,  1 
augured  that  a  very  solemn  scene  waa 

•:  » Mf.  O-Malley,'  said  the  Dean, 
reading  my  name  from  a  paper  he  held 
in  his  hand,  "you  have  been  summoned 
here  at  the  desire  of  the 'Vice- Pio vest, 
whose  questioos  you  wilt  reply  to.'' 

I  bowed  ;  a  silence  of  a  few  minute* 
followed,  when,  at  length,  the  learned 
Doctor,  hitching  up  liis  nether  garments 
with  bolh  hands,  put  his  old  and  bleary 
Byes  close  to  my  face,  while  he  croaked 
out  with  an  accent  that  no  hackney 
coachman  could  baie  exoeeded  in  itt 
vulgarity, 

■*  Eh,  O'Malley  ;  you're  quartttt,  I 
believe;  aa'tyou?"" 

"  I  believe  not  I  think  I  am  the 
only  person  of  that  name  now  on  the 

>•  That's  thrue ;  but  there  was  three 
O'Malleys  before  you.  Godfrey 
O'Malley,  that  constered  eaht  Neroid 
to  Nero  the  Calvinist— hal  hal  hat 
ha ! — was  cautioned  in  1786." 
"  My  uncle,  I  believe,  sir." 
"  More  than  likely,  from  what  I  hear 
of  you — tx  foui,  &c.  I  see  your  name 
every  day  on  tbe  punishment  roll. 
Late  houn,  never  at  ehapel,  seldom  at 


;  lectur 


Her 


ye  f 


Idlings,  wearing  a  red  coat.* 
"  Never  knew  any  harm  in    that. 
Doctor." 

''  Ay,  but  d'ye  see  me  now  ;  '  grave 
raiment,'  says  the  statute.  And  then, 
ye  keep  numerous  bemta  of  prey,  dan- 
gerous in  their  habits,  and  unseemly  to 
behold." 

"  A  bull  terrier,  sir,  tnd  two  game- 
cocks,   are,   I  awure  you,    the   only 
animals  in  my  household." 
-  Well,  111  fine  you  for  it." 
"  l-bolieve.  Doctor,"  said  the  Dean, 


interrupting,  in  an  under  tone,  "that 
you  cannot  imposa  a  penalty  in  thit 

"  Ay,  but  I  can.  ■  Singing;  birdi,* 
says  the  statute,  are  forbidden  within 
the  walls." 

"  And  then,  ye  danled  my  eyes  at 
commons,  with  a  bit  of  looking-glaia, 
on  Friday.  1  saw  you.  May  the  devil 
—  ahem  — as  I  was  saying.  Thafi 
casting  rejleeiiotu  on  the  heads  of  the 
college;  endyouriervantitwas3ficAa^ 
Liber,  Mickey  Free — mav  the  Bamet  of 
— ahem — an  insolent  varlet,  called  ma 

"  You,  Doctor.  impoHible !"  said  I, 
with  pretended  horror. 

"Ay,  but  d'ye  see  mertow;it's  thrue; 
for  1  looked  about  me  at  the  time,  and 
there  wasn't  another  sweep  in  the  place 
but  myself.  Hell  to — I  mean — God 
fo^ive  me  for  swearing  ;  but  111  fine 
you  a  pound  for  tliia." 

As  I  aaW  the  Doctor  was  getting  on 
at  such  a  pace,  I  resolved,  notwith- 
standing the  august  presence  of  the 
board,  to  try  the  e£cacy  of  Sir  Harry's 
letter  of  introduction,  which  I  bad 
taken  in  my  pocket,  in  the  event  of  it* 
being  wanted. 

*'  t  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  if  the  time 
be  an  unsuitable  one;  but  may  1  take 
the  opportunity  of  presenting  this  letter 

"Ha!  I  know  the  hand;  Boyle'a. 
Boyie  lecutidiu.  Hem,  ha,  ay.  '  My 
young  friend ;  and  assist  him  by  yooT 
advice.'  Tobesure!  OhI  ofcoorse. 
Ehi  tell   me  yoang   man,   did   Boyle 


him  in  Trinity  term,  1782." 

"  1  rather  think  not.  sir,'  said  I, 
doubt  fully  ■ 

"  Well,  then,  he  might.  He  owes 
me  two-and-four  pence  of  the  balance.' 

"OhI  1  beg  pardon,  sir  j  I  now  re- 
member he  desired  me  to  repay  yon 
that  sum  ;  but  he  had  just  sealed  the 
letter  when  he  recollected  it.' 

"  Better  late  than  never,"  said  the 
Doctor,  smiling  graciously,  "  Where'* 
the  money  7  Ay  ;  half-a-ciown.  1 
haven't  twopence ;  never  mind.  Go 
away,  young  man  i  the  case  it  dis- 
missed. Vehemtnter  Jiiiror  qaan  ktic 
venitti.  You're  mure  fit  for  »ny  thing 
than  a  college  life.  Keep  good  hour* ; 
mind  the  terms,  und  dismiss  MieAaeUt 
Liber.  Ha,  lia.  ha !  May  the  devU— 
hrm,  that  is,  do^*  so  saytog,  tbe  tit- 
tle Doclot's  hand  pushed  me  frora  the 
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hall,  his  miad  cvidcnlW  relieved  of  all       with  the  Tice-ProvMt,  and  it 

the  ^rieft  from  which  he  had  beeii  luf-      impression  upon  me  that  all  (be  int 
fering,  by  the  recovery  of  his  long  lott      w-nino-  =«•"  t.=™  i^iu,,^  A:w,t,^i^A  . 
t  wo-BD  d-foarpenne. 
Such  was  my  first-aad  last  ioterview 


CHAPTER    Xni, TBINITV    COLLEGE— A 


I  HAD  not  been  many  weeks  a  resident 
of  Old  Triuity,  ere  the  flatteritig  repu- 
tation my  churo,  Mr.  Francis  Web- 
ber, had  acquired,  extended  also  to 
myself;  and  by  universal  consent,  we 
were  acknowledged  the  most  riotous, 
ill -conducted,  and  disorderly  men  on 
the  books  of  the  Untversitv.  Were 
the  lumps  of  the  squares  extinguished, 
■nd  the  College  lett  in  total  darkness, 
we  were  summoned  before  the  Dean  ; 
WHS  the  Vice-Provost  serenaded  with  a 
chorus  of  trombones  and  French  horns, 
to  our  taste  in  music  was  the  attention 
ascribed  ;  did  a  sudden  alarm  of  fire  dis- 
turb the  congregation  at  morning  chapel, 
Messrs.  Webber  and  O'Malley  were 
brought  before  the  board  ;  and  I  must 
do  them  the  justice  to  say,  that  the 
moat  trifling  circumstantial  evidence 
was  ever  sufficient  to  bring  a  convic- 
tion. Reading  men  avoided  the  build- 
ing where  we  resided  as  they  would 
have  done  the  plague.  Our  doors,  like' 
(hose  of  a  certain  classic  precinct  com- 
memorated by  a  Latin  writer,  lay  open 
night  and  day  ;  while  mouslached 
dragoons,  knowingly  dressed  four-in 
hand  men,  foX'hunters  in  pink,  issuing 
forth  to  the  Di]bber,or  returning  splash- 
ed from  a  run  with  the  Kildare  hounds, 
were  eTerlastlnsIr  seen  passing  and 
repassing.  Witnui,  the  noise  and  con- 
fusion resembled  rather  the  meas-rooni 
of  a  regiment  towards  eleven  at  night, 
than  the  chambers  of  a  College  stu- 
dent;  while  with  the  double  object 
of  affecting  to  be  in  ill-health,  and  to 
avoid  the  reflections  that  day-light  oc- 
casionally inspires,  the  shutters  were 
never  opened,  but  lamps  and  candles 
kept  always  burning.  Such  was  No,  2, 
Old  Square,  in  the  goodly  days  1  write 
of.  All  the  terrors  of  flnes  and  punish- 
ments fell  sculheles*  on  the  head  of  my 
worthy  chum;  in  fact,  like  a  well- 
known  political  character,  whose  plea- 
sure and  amusement  It  has  been  for 
some  years  pait  to  walk  through  acts 
of  parliament,  and  deride  the  powers 
of  tiie  law,  so  did  Mr.  Webber  treud 
his  way,  serpcnling  through  the  statute 


book,  ever  grazing,  but  rarely  trespass* 
ing  upon  some  forbidden  ground, 
which  might  involve  the  great  punish- 
ment of  expulsion.  So  expert,  too, 
had  he  become  in  his  special  pleadings, 
so  dexterous  in  the  law  of  the  Uuiver- 
aity,  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  bring 
crime  home  , to  liim  ;  and  even  when 
this  was  done,  his  pleas  in  mitigation 
rarely  failed  of  success. 

There  was  a  sweetness  of  demeanour, 
a  mild,  subdued  tone  about  him,  that 
constantly  puzzled  the  worthy  heads  of 
the  College,  how  the  accusations  ever 
brought  against  him  could  be  founded 
on  truth  ;  that  the  pale,  delicate-look- 
ing student,  whose  harsh,  hacking 
cough  lerrilied  the  hearers,  could  be 
the  boisteroas  performer  on  b  key 
bugle,  or  the  terrific  assailant  of  watch- 
men, was  something  too  absurd  for 
belief;  and  when  Mr.  Webber,  with 
his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  in  his 
most  dulcet  accents,  assured  them  that 
the  hours  he  was  not  engaged  in  read- 
ing for  the  medal,  were  passed  in  the 
soothing  society  of  a  few  select  and 
intimate  friends  of  literary  tastes  and 
reflned  minds,  who,  knowing  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  health — here  ne  would 
cough — were  kind  enough  to  sit  with 
him  for  an  hour  or  so  in  the  evening  j 
the  delusion  was  perfect,  and  the  stoij 
of  the  Dean's  riotous  habits  having  got 
abroad,  the  charge  was  usually  sup- 
pressed. 

Like  most  idle  men,  Webber  never 
had  a  moment  to  spare.  There  waa 
nothing  he  did  not  do,  except  read. 
Training  a  hack  for  a  race  in  the  Phce- 
nix — arrangine  n  rowing  match — get- 
ting up  a  mock  duel  between  two  white 
feather  acquaintances — were  his  almost 
daily  avocations ;  besides  that,  he  wa* 
at  the  heud  of  many  organized  soci- 
eties, inaiituled  for  various  benevolent 
purposes.  One  was  called  "  The  As- 
sociation for  discountenancing  Watch- 
men," another, "  The  Board  of  Works," 
«l».sc  object  was  principally  the 
embHIishment  of  the  UniverMiy,  in 
which,  to  do  tbem  justice,  their  labours 
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wen  uDceaiiDg-,  aacl  what  with  the 
Uiiitaoee  of  tame  bluck  jiainl,  a  laililer, 
■Hi]  a  few  pouodi  of  gunpuwiler,  they 
crrtainly  contrived  to  eETecl  muny  itn- 
poitiinl  chunges.  Upon  an  eiumiim- 
tion  morning',  some  hundred  lut^lLlfu 
"jibs"  might  be  Been  perambulaling 
the  courta,  in  the  vain  effurl  to  discuvfr 
their  lutiira'chamberi,  (he  nanips  havin; 
undergone  an  alteration  that  left  alt 
trucei  of  thmr  original  pruprielort  unat> 
tainalile.  Docior  Pranci*  Moiimw  hav- 
ing become  DoctorPull  Moon— Doctor 
Hare  bcin);,  br  ihe  chiinge  of  two 
leitera.  Docior  App — Rotnney  Robin- 
ton,  Romulus  and  Reinu<,  &e.  While. 
npoQ  oecaiions  like  tlice.  there  could 
b<^  but  little  dojbt  uf  Muiter  Frank'* 
■  Iftlcnliont,  upon  many  others.  >o  subtle 
were  hi*  ioveniions,  lo  well- con  I  rived 
bia  ploti,  it  became  a  matter  of  con- 
■iderable  difficulty  to  aay  vhclher  the 
tnithnp  which  belel  tome  luekleia  ac- 
quaintance were  the  result  of  de>ii>n  or 
mere  accident ;  and  not  unrrequenlly 
wetl-diBpoled  individuals  were  fiiiirid 
condoling  with  "  poor  Frank,"  upon  hii 
ignorance  of  some  College  rule  or 
etiquette,  his  breach  of  which  had  been 
long  and  dellbcrutely  [djnned.  Of  this 
latti^r  dFacripiiun  vtai  a  circiimatunrt 
which  occurred  about  this  lime,  and 
which  !<ome  who  tdaj  throw  an  eye 
OTer  theae  pages  wilt  pcrhapi  remem- 
ber. 

The  Dean  having  heard  (and  indeed 
the  preparations  were  not  intended  to 
secure  lecrecy)  thiit  Webber  had  des- 
tined to  entertain  a  parly  of  hia  friend» 
at  dinner  on  a  certdin  day,  lent  a  moat 
peremptory  order  fur  hid  appearance  at 
Cummona,  hii  name  being  eraS'd  Trnm 
the  sick  list,  and  a  pretty  strung  bint 
conveyed  lo  him,  that  any  evasion 
Upon  his  part  would  be  certainly  fol- 
lowed by  an  inquiry  into  the  real  rea- 
■ODS  for  hi*  absence.  What  was  tu  be 
done  ?  That  was  the  very  day  lie  had 
destined  fur  his  dinner.  To  be  sure 
Ihe  majority  of  his  guests  were  College 
men,  who  would  understand  the  diffi- 
culty at  once  ;  hut  still  ihere  were 
others,  officers  ofthe  I4th.  with  wham 
he  was  constantly  dining,  and  wbnm  lie 
could  not  to  easily  put  olT.  The  alfair 
was  difficult,  but  still  Webber  vat  the 
nan  for  a  difficulty  ;  in  fact,  he  rather 
liked  one.  A  very  brief  conaideruiion, 
accordingly,  sufficed,  and  he  tat  duvn 
and  wroie  lo  his  friends  at  the  Royal 
Barracks,  that — 

"  Dear  Power— I  have  b  better  plan 


for  Tuesday  thao  ihat  I  had  propoted. 
Lunch  here  at  three — (we'll  oil  it 
dinner)— in  the  ball  with  llie  great 
guns  :  1  can't  say  much  for  the  irrub, 
but  ihe  company — jilorioutl  After 
that  we'll  BtHri  for  I.uean  in  ihe  drag- 
take  our  coHee,  strawherries,  &c.  and 
irtiirn  to  No.  2,  fur  supper,  at  leu. 
Advertise  your  fellows  of  this  change, 
and  believe  me 

"  Most  unchangeably  rours. 
■'  Frinb  Wcbbbb. 

'Sutnrilir-" 

Accordingly,  at  three  o'clock  struck, 
til  dasliin^'- looking  light  dragoon* 
were  seen  slowly  sauntering  up  the 
middU  of  Ihe  dlninL^-hall,  escorted  by 
Webber,  who,  in  full  academic  co*. 
tiime,  was  leisurely  ciceroning  htl 
friends,  and  expatiating  u))nn  the  ei- 
celleucies  of  Ihe  vrry  remarkable  poi> 
trdits  which  grace  the  walls. 

The  porters  looked  on  with  some 
lurprite  at  the  singular  hour  selected 
fur  sight-seeing,  bul  what  was  ihrii 
8Stoni>hinent  to  And  tliat  when  the 
parly  arrived  ut  the  end  of  the  hall. 
Mislead  of  Inrulng  Imcli  again,  they 
very  composedly  unburkled  iheir  belli, 
and  having  di-pnscd  iif  their  sabres  in 
■  corner,  took  their  placet  ai  the  Fel- 
luns'  lable,  and  s^i  down  amid  the 
Ciilleetive  wisdom  of  Greek  Lecturers 
and  Regius  Proretsnrs,  at  ihongh  they 
had    been    mete    mortals    like  them- 

Searcely  was  (he  long  Latin  grace 
concluded  wlien  Weblier,  leaning  for- 
ward, enjoined  his  friends,  in  a  very 
audible  whisper,  that  if  ihey  intended 

"  We  have  but  liitle  ceremony  here, 
genllrmcn,  and  all  we  ask  is  a  fair 
start,"  said  he,  as  be  drew  over  the 
soiip,  and  proceeded  to  help  himself. 

The  advice  was  not  thrown  away, 
for  each  man.  with  an  alacrity  a 
campaign  usually  leaches,  made  him- 
self master  of  some  utJghbouring  dish  ; 
a  very  quick  interchange  of  good  things 
speedily  following  the  apiiroprialtuo. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  Senior  Lec- 
turer lookrd  aiihast — ihat  the  Profestot 
of  AtCronony  fruHued  ;  the  whole  table, 
tnderd,  were  ihuiidcrsttuek — e»i-n  lo 
the  poor  Vice-Provost  him'elf,  who, 
albeit  given  to  the  comfont  of  the 
table,  could  not  lift  a  monel  to  his 
month, bulinuttercdbetweenhlsteeth — 
**  May  the  devil  admire,  me,  but  they're 
dragoooa."    The  first  ihock  of  Mirprite 
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OTer,  the  portpn  prnreeded  to  inrorm 
them  thHt  exct-pl  Fcllowa  of  the  Uni- 
lereily  iir  Fellow-coirininneT*.  nona 
weremlmilted  to  ihetulile.  Wvblwr, 
however,  aimred  ihein,  that  it  wusa 
inisiiilie,  there  being  noiliiiig  in  iha 
•iHtute  to  eielude  ihe  i4tli  Light 
Dragoon*,  u  he  wai  prepared  to  iiruve. 
Meutiwhite  dinner  pioceedeil  i  Pnwer 
and  hii  party  peiturming  with  great 
teil'-Mtiitaciion  upon  tlie  (irloins  and 
•addle*  about  them,  reftretting  onlf 
from  time  to  tinle  ihat  there  w»  a  nio«t 
nnicc'iuritable  absence  of  wine,  and 
•iVseating  the  propriety  of  na^iitini 
wh^uevei  Ihi-y  «huuld  dine  there  ajfdin, 
.Whatever  chasrin  the*e  unexpected 
guetti  cauiad  amon^  their  ■■nteriuiiicrt 
or  the  upper  tal>le,  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  hall  tha  laug^hter  wm  loud  and 
nooeasinir,  and  hmi^  iMfore  the  hour 
concluded,  the  Fellow*  took  their  de> 
partiire,  lenTinjc  tu  Master  Fiank 
Wibber  the  task  of  dc)in<i  the  honoiiri 
alone  and  unaoi^teil.  When  lumnioDed 
belbre  the  board  for  the  offence  on  the 
folhiwini;  morning,  Weblier  eicii«ed 
hiinielf  by  throwing  the  blame  uptin  hit 
friends,  with  whom  he  saiit,  milhing 
abort  or  a  peraonal  quanel — a  thiojC  for 
a  reaitinic  man  not  to  be  tboniiht  of — 
could  have  pre*enl<-d  intruding  in  the 
manner  related.  Ni>thing  lesi  than  tit 
tact  could  have  aated  him  on  thia 
occasion,  and  at  Imi  he  carrii^d  the  d«y; 
while,  by  an  act  of  the  biiard,  the  14th 
Light  Dragoon*  were  pronounced  the 
moll  iniu lent  cortM  in  tlie  vervice. 

An  adventure  of  hi*,  however,  got 
wind  a  bant  thii  time,  and  terved  to 
eDli)f;hien  many  perion*  a*  to  hi*  real 
charucter,  who  had  hiiherlo  been  most 
lenient  in  their  aipr 
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wcliare  far  more  prMlieworthy  than 
■ucceuTuI,  waa  in  the  habit  oFi'ummon* 
Ing  to  hi*  chamber*,  nn  certain  morning* 
or  the  week,  bi*  variooa  pupil*,  whom 
he  lectured  in  the  books  lor  the  ap- 
proaching eiaminalion*.  Now.aithe*e 
■ceancei  were  held  at  six  o'clock  in 
winter  a*  welt  aa  aiimmer,  in  a  cold, 
Brclrsi  chamber— the  lecturer  lying 
anng  amid  his  blankets,  while  we  stood 
shivering  around  the  walla — the  ardour 
of  learning  must  indeed  have  proved 
Strung  thai  prompted  a  tegular  at(i-nd- 
ance.  As  to  Frank,  he  would  have  as 
soon  thought  of  allending  chapel  as  of 

Keteiiting  hiM)seiriin  inch  an  occasion. 
ot  so  Hith  me.      I  had  not  yet  grown 
hacluued  enough  to  fly  in  the  fiice  of 


authority,  and  I  Frequently  left  tha 
whisl  table,  or  broke  olFin  a  son7,  to 
hurry  over  to  the  Diielnr^  chanihers.and 
ipnni  Homer  and  He*iod.  I  Inflered 
on  in  |)atieiice,  till  at  last  the  bore 
became  so  in«upportat>le  that )  told  my 
sorrows  to  my  friend,  who  listened  to 
me  out,  and  promised  me  succour. 

It  BO  chanced  that  upon  some  even- 
ing in  each  week  Dr.  Mouner  was 
in  the  habit  ot  vii-iting  tome  friend! 
who  resided  a  short  distanne  from  town, 
and  spending  the  night  at  their  houM, 
He,  of  course,  did  not  leclura  th« 
rollowi»:{  morning — a  paper  plaeanl, 
announcing  no  lecture,  being  affiled  tO 
Ihe  diior  oti  such  uccasioD*.  Frank 
wailed  patiently  till  he  perceived  lh« 
Doctor  alfiting  this  announcement  upoit 
his  door  one  evening  t  and  no  toonn 
had  he  left  collene,  than  he  withdrew 
the  paper  and  departed. 

On  the  next  morning  he  rose  eirly, 
and.  concealing  himself  on  the  Haircasei 
waited  the  arrival  of  the  venerabl* 
damsel  aho  acted  as  lervant  to  the 
Doctor.  No  sooner  hud  *lie  opened 
the  door  and  groped  hrr  way  Into  the 
sitting-room,  than  Frank  crept  forirtrdi 
and.  stealing  gently  int'i  the  bed-toora, 
*prung  into  the  bed,  and  wrapped  him* 
*e1f  up  in  the  blankets.  The  great  bell 
boomed  furth  at  *\t  o'clock,  and  soon 
alter  the  sounds  of  feet  were  heard  upon 
the  stairs—one  by  one  they  came 
alon^ — and  gradually  the  room  wat 
filled  with  cold  and  shivering  wretches, 
more  th^n  half  asleep,  and  trying  to 
arouse  themselves  into  an  approach  to 
Bttrniion. 

"  Who's  there  ?'  said  Frank,  mimick- 
ing tlie  Doctcjr'*  voice,  as  he  yawned 
three  or  four  limes  in  succession,  and 
turned  In  the  bed. 

"  Collisson.  O'Malle^.  Nesbitt,"  Ac, 
said  a  number  of  voices,  aaiioui  to 
have  alt  the  merit  such  a  penance  could 

-Where's  Webber?" 

"Absent,  sir,"  chvruised  the  whole 
parly. 

"  Sorry  for  it,"  said  the  mock  Doctor, 
"Webber  is  a  man  of  lirst-rate  capacity, 
and  were  he  only  to  apply,  1  am  not 
certain  to  what  eminence  bis  abilities 
mifcht notraiiehim.  Come, ColliMon— 
any  three  anghs  of  a  triangle  are  equal 
to — are  equal  to — «  hat  are  they  equat 
to 't"  here  he  yawned  as  though  be 
would  dislocate  his  jaw. 

'  Any  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are 
equal  to  two  right  angles,"  laid  CoUuson 
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\a  the  uiual  liiif-soiig  lone  of  a  fretli-      vhen  Maiter  Frank,  well  knowing  what 

\n  he  proceeded  to  prove  the  pro- 
pMitiun,  hia  monoCoDoiu  tone  teemed  room.  In  a 
to  have  lulled  the  Doctor  into  a  dole,  """  ■-  '  ■- 
for  in  a  few  minutes  a  deep,  long-drawn 
•nore  announced  froin  the  closed 
cunaia*'  that  he  lUcened  no  longer. 
After  a  Utile  time,  however,  a  short 
snort  from  the  ileeper  awoke  him 
■uddenljr,  and  he  called  out, 

"Go  OD 1  I'm  waiting. — Do  you 
tbinlc  I  can  arouse  at  this  hoar  of  the 
morning  for  nothing  but  to  litten  to 
four  bungling  ?  Can  no  one  give  me 
a  free  translation  of  tiie  pasi^e  'f 
.  This  digressiou  from  mathematics  to 
classics  did  not  surprise  the  hearers, 
though  it  somewhat  confused  them,  no 
one  being  precisely  aware  what  the  line 
in  question  tnigbl  be. 

-Try  it,  Nesbit— ysu,  0'M»IIey— 
■tlenl  all— really  this  is  too  bad  ■"  an 
indistinct  muttering  here  from  the 
crowd  was  followed  by  an  announce- 
ment from  the  Doctor  that  "the  speaker 
was  an  aas,  and  his  head  a  turnip  I — 
Nut  one  of  you  capable  of  translating 
k  chonn  frou  Euripides  ;  '  Ou,  ou, 
p«pai,papai,  &c.'whicli,arier  all,  means 
no  more  than,  <  Oh,  wliilleleu,  mutiler, 
why  did  you  die,'  &c.  What  are  you 
laughing  at,  gentlemen  ?  May  I  ask, 
does  it  become  a  set  of  ignorant,  ill' 
informed  savages — yes,  savages  ;  I 
repeat  the  word — to  behave  in  this 
manner — Webber  is  the  only  man  1 
have  with  common  intellect — tlie  only 
manamongyoucapableofdistinguishing 
himself.  But  as  lur  you — I'll  bring  you 
before  the  board— I'll  write  to  your 
friends — I'll   stop  your  college  indul- 

fences — I'll  confine  you  to  the  walls — 
II  be  damned,  eh, " 

lliis  lapse  confused  him  ;  he  stam- 
mered, stuttered,  endeavoured  tu  re- 
cover himself,  but  by  this  time  we  had 
approached  the  bed,  just  utthe  moment 


regained  his  chambeis, 
and  double-locked  the  door  before  we 
could  overtake  him,  leaving  na  to 
ponder  over  the  iDsolent  tirade  we  hid 
so  patiently  submitted  to. 

That  morning,  the  affair  got  wind  all 
over  college.  As  for  ns,  we  were 
scarcely  so  much  laughed  at  as  the 
Doctor ;  the  world  wisely  remembering, 
if  such  were  the  ttatureofoarmamins't 
orisons,  we  might  nearly  ai  proBtablf 
have  remained  snug  in  our  Quarters. 

Such  was  our  life  in  Old  Trinity, 
and  strange  enough  it  is  that  one 
■hould  feel  tempted  to  the  confession  ; 
but  I  really  must  acknowledge  these 
were,  after  all,  bappy  times,  and  I  look 
back  upon  them  with  mingled  pleasure 
and  sadness.  The  noble  lord  wha  so 
pathetically  lamented  that  the  devil 
was  not  as  strong  in  him,  as  he  used 
to  be  forty  years  before,  has  an  echo 
in  my  regrets,  tliat  the  student  is  not 
so  young  in  me  as  when  those  scenes 
were  enacting  of  which  I  write. 

Alas  und  alack.'  thoae  fingers  that 
were  wont  to  double  up  a  watchman, 
are  now  doubled  up  in  gout ;  the 
ancles  rhat  once  aitoniihed  the  fair, 
now  only  interest  the  faculty  ;  the  very 
jests  that  set  the  table  in  a  roar,  are 
become  ss  threadbare  as  my  dress  "con- 
tinuations i"  and  J,  Charlei  O'Maller, 
having  passed  through  every  gradation 
of  coming  years,  tiam  long  country 
dances  to  short  whist ;  from  nine  times 
nine  und  one  cheer  more,  to  weakuegn* 
and  a  fit  of  coughing  for  chorus  ;  find 

myself  at  the  wrong  side  of- .    But 

stop,  this  is  becoming  personal  j  ao  I 
shall  conclude  my  chapter,  and  with  a 
bow  as  graceful  as  rheumatism  permits, 
say  to  one  and  all  of  my  kind  leaders, 
fur  a  brief  seaBon>— adieu. 
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DO  fVienda  to  parole  con- 
Our  opinioD  has  ever  beeD 
that  it  seldom  does  any  good.  We 
do  not  mean  to  include  in  this  obser- 
Tfttion  that  grave  conversatianal  enter- 
tainment of  relig^ious  subjects  which 
is  prompted  bj  an  earnest  desire  to 
arrive  at  the  truth,  and  where  miud 
^Ij  meets  mind,  with  nothing  but 
truth  for  its  object.  Such  we  have 
often  known  productive  of  the  beit 
effects.  But  Uiose  gladiatorial  exhi- 
bitions of  theologic^  skill,  in  which 
the  feeling  uppermost  in  the  mind 
of  the  combatants  is,  how  they  may 
most  effectuallj  foil  or  expose  each 
other,  seldom  terminate  with  any  other 
result  than  that  bittemesa  is  added 
to  the  differences  which  previously 
existed.  Each  remains,  or  professes 
to  remain,  of  the  same  opinion  which 
be  held  before,  while  the  odium  theo- 
logicum  assumes  a  character  of  aggra- 
vated unciiaritableness,  from  some 
nifUKwed  want  of  honesty  or  candour 
in  his  opponent.  Nor  are  the  wit- 
nesses of  the  exhibition  altogether 
exempted  from  influences  thus  morally 
injurious.  They  feel  for  their  respec- 
tive champions  all  the  zeal  of  warm 
partizans ;  and  although  truth  may 
sometimes  he  made  to  flasht  with 
irresistible  evidence,  upon  minds  that 
had  previously  been  darkly  in  error, 
and  information  maybe  communicated 
by  which  prejudices  may  be  removed, 
it  is  our  fixed  persuasion,  respecting 
all  such  wordy  warfare,  that  the  pas- 
sions which  are  excited  and  the  hos- 
dlity  which  is  engendered  by  it,  are 
more  than  sufficient  to  cotmterhalance 
all  such  advantages. 

These  observations  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  perusal  of  a  work,  the 
remote  result  of  a  controversy  which 
is  still  remembered  in  this  city ;  that 
which  took  place,  some  years  ago, 
between  the  Rev.  Richard  Pope,  and 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Maguire.  We 
believe  we  are  within  bounds  in  saying, 
that  the  partizans  of  each  of  these 
gentlemen  laid  claim,  on  that  occasion, 


to  the  victory ;  and  that  both  were 
ready  to  acknowledge,  that  the  result, 
on  either  side,  was  not  so  deciuve 
or  so  satisfactory,  as  to  furnish  certain 
grounds  for  any  signal  triiunpb. 

Never,  indeed,  were  theolooical 
combatants  more  unequally  matched, 
whether  we  have  respect  either  to 
their  moral  or  their  intellectual  quali- 
fications. Mr.  Pope,  a  refined  and 
elegant  scholar,  a  well-read  divine, 
one  who  might,  indeed,  be  add  to 
have  been  mightj  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  a  deeply  convmced  and  thoroughly 
practical  Christian,  was  opposed  to 
one  of  the  "roughest  customers"  that 
could  be  found  amongst  the  popish 
priesthood  of  Ireland:  a  fellow  of 
infinite  humour,  an  amazing  reach  of 
memory,  a  home-spun,  vigorous  logic, 
exuberant  animal  spirits,  eihaustless 
intellectual  energy,  and  who  had  fur. 
nished  himself,  and  been  crammed  by 
others,  with  all  the  current  contro- 
versial divinity,  which  Romish  divines 
have  made  avulable  for  their  purposes, 
from  the  time  when  their  dogmas  were 
first  disputed,  to  the  present  day. 
Such  was  the  man  by  whom  the 
deeply  serious  Christian,  and  the  ac- 
complished scholar,  who  appeared  on 
the  Protestant  side,  was  confronted. 
The  very  appearance  of  the  men 
presented  a  striking  contrast,  and 
the  beholder  was  reminded,  involun- 
tarily, of  Aldiborontiphoscophormio, 
and  Rigdum  Funidos :  the  one  all 
earnestness,  all  solemnity,  his  frame 
attenuated  by  recent  illness,  and  his 
countenance  "  sicklied  o'er  with  the 
pale  cast  of  thought ;"  the  other  an  im- 
proved personification  of  Friar  Tuck ; 
jocund,  blithe,  rubicund  and  hearty ; 
with  whose  outward  man  the  discipline 
of  his  order  seemed  marvellously  to 
agree ;  and  whose  vigorous  frame  and 
rosy  cheek  bespoke  quite  as  much 
familiarity  with  mountain  breezes,  as 
did  his  fluent  tongue  with  those  writings 
which  constitute  the  stock  in  trade  of 
the  Romish  theologians. 

But  our  readers  may  readily  believe 


or  Certain  Pu—fts  from  the  Fithen,  adductd  ii 
entitled  "The  Puth  oF  Citholia,"  &c..  brought  to  the  l«l  of  the  Origiasli, 
pemrted  chuactei  demoDttratcd.  By  the  Rev.  Richird  T.  P.  Pope,  A.M. 
tjunael  HoMawoTtb.     WillUm  Cuny,  juD.  snd  Co.  Dublin.     1B40. 
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that  it  IB  not  with  wij  view  to  enter 
upon  the  field  of  controveraj  upon 
which  these  well-known  divines  ex- 
hibited their  great  and  varieil  powers, 
thftt  we  it  preaent  Inj  claih)  to  their 
attention.  The  remit  of  the  di»- 
cusaion  hu  been  made  fully  koown 
and  widely  circulated  in  a  puhlication 
having  the  authority  of  the  disputants 
themselves.  To  that  we  must  refer 
all  those  who  feel  any  curiosity  res- 
pecting the  manner  in  which  it  wm 
conducted.  Our  immediate  object  is 
the  work  before  us,  which,  we  con- 
ceive, may  be  of  ^eat  use,  in  ezbi- 
bi'ing,  to  all  those  confiding  Roman 
Catholics  into  whose  hands  it  ma; 
come,  soma  choice  specimens  of  the 
manner  in  which  testimony  has  been 
perverted  to  suit  their  purposes  by 
some  of  those  in  whom  they  place 
the  greatest  confidence,  and  by  whose 
repr«sentations  they  are  chiefly  in- 
fluenced in  persevering  in  their  ad- 
hereooe  to  the  Church  of  Boms. 

Its  history  is  simple.  After  the 
discussion  before  referred  to,  Mr.  Pope 
was  led  to  compare  some  of  the  quota- 
tions adduced  by  his  antagonist  from 
the  Fathers,  with  the  originals  from 
which  they  professed  to  Be  derived, 
and  he  was  astonished  to  find  that 
the;  were,  in  almost  every  instance, 
falsified  or  perverted :  that  their  real 
tmporl,  when  truly  understood,  bore 
directly  against  the  very  proposition 
in  support  of  which  they  were  ad- 
duced ; — and  he  has  rightly  judged 
that  an  exposure  of  such  fraud  was 
imperiously  called  for,  and  that  it 
cannot  be  made  without  advantage. 

" '  The  Faith  of  Catholics,  confirmed 
by  Scripture,  and  attested  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  five  f -' ' 


iervss,  "  do  ordinary 
estimation  of  Roman  ecclesiastics.— 
First  published  in  1813,  it  was  r&. 
edited  in  the  year  1830,  with  con- 
siderable additions.  According  to 
the  address  'to  the  reader,'  in  the 
■eoond  edition,  '  The  Futh  of  Ca- 
tholics' was  made  use  of  in  their 
publications,  by  the  late  Dr.  Poynderi 
oy  the  present  Bishop  of  Strasburgh, 
Dr.  Trevem,  and  by  many  other 
advocates  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  book,  in  fact,  against  which  the 
present  strictures  are  directed,  is  the 
manual,  which  has,  of  late  years,  lup. 


plied  the  papal  controversialist*  with 
qaotations  from  the  Fathers." 

The  following  are  the  rules  of 
"honourable  citation."  which  Mr. 
Pope  allies  hate  been  violated  bi 
the  work  of  authority  to  which  W 
refers: — Firstly,  thataoorrwd  trana- 
lation,  or,  at  least,  the  Init  import 
of  th*  origioal,  should  be  alw^ 
^ven ;  and,  secondly,  that  no  im- 
prosuons  should  be  attempted  to  b« 
conveyed  by  an  extract,  which  most 
be  greatly  qualified,  if  not  entirely 
removed,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  eon- 
text.  In  our  judgment,  hi*  proof  of 
the  veiT  serious  charges  which  ha 
brings  IS  complete  ;  and  we  entreat 
the  attention  of  candid  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  the  insiances  by  which  he 
substantiates  his  allegations.  The 
following  qnotatioD  from  Origen  ia 
thus  ^ven  in  "  The  Futh  of  Catho- 
lics." Most  earneatly  do  we  invita 
to  it  the  attention  of  our  Rooan 
Catholic  reader*.  It  is  cited  for 
the  purpose  of  proving  that  "  tlM 
Church  IS  the  Expounder  of  the  Scrip* 


'<  Lat  him  look  to  it.  who,  arropntif 

? tiffed  up,  contsmns  ihe  npuslolic  wurda. 
'o  ni(  it  ii  Kood  to  ailhsre  to  Hpoiilalie 
men,  ■>  lo  Go-l,  ami  hi*  Chriit,  Md  (o 
draw  intelligvnrc  I  rent  tim  Smplum^ 
arrording  lo  llie  ttof,  thnt  lis*  («*a 
delivered  bj  them.  If  we  follow  tlis 
mrre  letter  at  Iba  Srriptures,  and  Uke 
the  inlerprelHlion  of  tha  law,  at  lb* 
J«vri  cun.monty  eiploin  It,  I  i>bsll  bluili 
to  codr«i,  that  tb«  Lord  should  ba*a 
pveii  lurli  lavs.  But  if  the  law  of  God 
b*  undenlood  aa  Ifaa  church  tenclir*,  Ihea 
truly  doe*  It  tnntcead  nil  homan  lawi^ 
and  i*  worthy  of  him  who  gun  i(.~— . 
H«m.  viii.  in  Ltvii.  T.  ii.  p.  3M,  SM. 
(Edit.  Benad.  Parii.     17^) 

Now  hear  Mr.  Pope ; — 

•■  Tlie  rorefcung  punre  (m  th«  trh^ 
nan  teitiHat)  roflaiai*  of  two  rsind* 
from  the  second  vuluna  of  OriicrD— tba^ 
coQcluding  with  the  words  'dalivsradby 
them,'  takra  rruo  p.  224— the  remiiadsr 
from  p.  S26.  I  •ball  tint  addrtn  myself 
to  the  f»llowii]|(  pnrt  of  the  quolatiOD  i.— 

"  ■  To  ma  it  ia  ^od  to  adhera  to 
apoitolic  mta,  as  to  Goil,  and  hl>  Christ, 
and  tu  draw  intalli)[rnre  from  the  &np- 
turn,  arrordinr  lo  the  siqh  thai  Itas 
baan  dtliverad  by  ihrm.' 

'■  According  ta  this  eitrttCt,  Imdilivs 
iaterprctaliun*  of  Scriptura,  dalivsrvd  br 
'apostoUa  maa,'  m  waJied  In  m  hw* 


184a] 


with  tha  uered  Toluine  {  it  beiot  impra- 
■ilile  lo  adnpt  ilroDnT  Imnrun^a  with 
rrjr"''''    lo   ''>*'    iiKpired    mfuiingcn    of 

ii  |(Dod  to  ftdbara  to  tiiim,  b>  to 


XomM  Mitgmtaliim  Expoti. 

Rppi;  to  m 


Ooddi 


.  hi>  Chrii 


io  counEeniinca  the  dortrina  of  Lrudilion. 
Tor,  thtt  Ibewntence  hat  tieen  nmiindcd, 
(lie  quMlinn  conliau«i  lo  preacnt  itiilf, 
vhera  ii  the  tensa  of  Srripture,  dvlirered 
by  tU  apottln,  to  be  round?  Should 
tha  language  of  Origan  be  coDsidarcd 
to  implf,  Ihat,  In  hia  opinion,  it  la  cod- 
(aiued  in  tbe  tnidiliona  of  ibe  cba 


t  will  I 


a  claHrlv  iliuwn,  tha 
ia  wholly  ^roundlrai 


mano  or  loimnla ;  tind,  He  in  the  tfiplH- 

vliii-h  are  spolirn  of  hj  way  of  abaUow, 
lit  ui  mmmd  to  tlioae  mhicb  ipirilually 
wa  true  meali.  But,  lo  inBettii/alt  tkne 
mttj'eU,  vie  iland  i*  need  of  ike  iati- 
moitif  of  Divine  ScMFruHe,   lest  any 


d  ibii 


■;    (f'T 


<l.)b 


Duld  think,  that  I  do  violeDce 
lo  Um  Dlvias  Stripiorw,  ud  ia  ■  fomd 


ntbel 


1   bird). 


'■  Tba  Cnuncil  of  Trent,  in  ita  fourth 
aeMlon,  decreed,  that  tbe  Bibiu  and  tradi- 
tion ought  to  be  rereiTed  '  with  the  lika 
fMlinm  of  piety  and  renrrnca.'  A%  tl.a 
quolntion  itanda,  thararore,  I  Treely  adniit, 
thnt  It  aupparta  a  leading  doctrine  of  [ha 
Church  of  Roma.  On  coniultinit,  bow- 
a*ar.  tha  edition  of  Origeo'a  worka,  em- 
ployed by  Maiar*.  Baringlon  and  Kirk, 
it  will  be  found  that  iha  reader  of  •  The 
Fetih  of  Catholica'  haa  been  impoaed  on 
by  ■  niott  abemeleas  perreraion.  The 
WOrda,  'aponloUe  men'  haaa  been  aubati- 
luled  for  *  Au  apoellit  f  .' f  Upon  luch 
k  mtirepmenlallrin  I  ahall  oiTer  no  cnni- 
Dient.  When  Otlgao  bimaelf  ia  allowed 
lo  apeak,  he  nerrly  atHle> — 

•' '  To  nie  it  i>  good  lo  adhere  ai  to 
Oud  and  our  Lord  Ji^gua  Cbriat,  so  also 
to  bis  apDatiaa,  and  to  dnv  intelliKeiira 
from  the  Scripturea,  arrording  to  tha 
Mnaa  Ibat  haa  bren  delivered  by  them' — 
that  ia>  by  Ibe  apostles,  not  by  lapoBlolic 
■nen,'  aa  Measra.  Berington  and  Kiik 
Wuuld  hare  Iheir  rradrra  auppose.      Tba 


t  Lhete  thlnKi 
were  apokeA  oF  men.  For,  perhaps,  soma 
of  ihe  hearers  may  say,  why  doest  tliou 
violence  lo  Scripture? animals  are  spoken 
of,  let  Rnlmnia  be  undcratood.  Leat,  there. 
fore,  any  one  nliould  belirre,  tlutt  these 
thinira  xre  perverted  by  a  human  under- 
atendtn)!,  the  APOSTOLIC  aulhorily  on  thru 
lu^ecb  U  to  be  called  forth.  Hear  Gnit  of 
all,  tberelore,  after  what  mnnDer  Paul 
speiiks  of  these  thiniia : — "For  all,"  h» 
says,  "  patitd  Ihroutih  the  set,  and  were 
ail  bapliieti  unto  Moia  in  Ihe  rtoud  and 
in  the  tea,  and  did  all  tat  Ihe  tame 
tpirUaal  meat,  and  did  all  drink  Iht 
tame  npiritMol  drinh,  for  they  drank  of 
that  tpiritaal  rack  ikat  fblloaed  them, 
butt  the  rocil  mat  ChrinV  (1  Cor.  i.  9, 
et  seq.)  Pan)  anva  ihne  tblnga,  an 
Hebrew  of  Ibe  Hebrew*,  according  to 
the  law' a  Phariaee.  and  inalruetrd  at 
the  feel  of  Gamaliel ;  who,  truly,  never 
would  dare  li  '        ' 


iinlesa    b 
'kd^e  of  the 


I    had    1 


by  the  kno 
deliTeted  t 
meaninf  of  the  Lawgiver.  From  whence 
be  adds  this  also,  aa  if  conNdeot  Boll 
crrUin  respecting  tbe  import  of  clean 
anil  unclean,  thai  they  are  lo  la  ob- 
aerved,  not  according  to  Ihe  letter,  but 
gpintuHlly  (  and  aaya  ; — "  Ltt  no  nan, 
lierybr*.  judge  you  in  niM*  or  in  drink, 
or  in  retpecl  la  an  holy  day,  or  of  the 
neui  moon,  or  labbath  dayi,  tahich  art 
a  shadow  (f  Ihinga  lo  come."  (Col,  ii. 
•*  -  therefore,     in    what 


■     Prtul. 


.   .be, 


V  bua 


anrb  a  suppositioa  ii 
The   ccniexl   provet    lo   dtmonilration — 
Jlrit,   that  Origin    refiri  lo  ike  apoillti 
themeeloei,   and  net    to  '  apottolic   mtn  i' 


tbia 


)    Cl.ri 


■nys,  tbHt  all 
lich  Mosea  apeaka  coo- 
>r  dtinka,   are  a  shadow 


r  lo  truth.      The  diaiour 


and    froir 


Chri. 


wAnni  Ihe   avihorilg  iff 
ouyht  lo  be  dear.' 
"  la   immedinle 
prece'ting  extnict,  slaud*  iha 
of  the  quotatloa — 

■    "        "    iny   one,  puffec 


arrogHi 


words,  be  aiiall  look  t 
it  is  good  to  adhere,  at 
Lord  JeaUB  Cliri>t,  «o  ala 


bean  delivered  by  ihem. 
Thus  tliiB 


diatinguiihed-.  , 

XjOOgIc 
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made)  bj  Meesra.  Berington  and 
Kirk,  to  bear  as  tejtimony  in  favour 
of  eultiDff  the  anthority  of  the  Church 
OTer  that  of  the  Scriptures,  from  Ian- 
^uiif^  which  be  eridentW  naes  in  order 
to  exalt  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures 
above  every  other  authority  which 
■night  crest  itself  against  them. 
AgaiHi  Mr.  Pope  observe* — 

"  Having  aninadverted  od  the  ■ubatl- 
tatioD  of  <  apiMtolie  mm'  for  ■  hia  apos- 
tle*,' I  proceed  to  coauder  the  reauialDg 
branch  of  the  quotation : 

"  '  If  we  (bllow  the  mere  latter  of  the 
Bcriptarei,  and  take  the  interpretation  of 
the  law,  a>  the  Jewi  explain  it,  I  ihall 
blnib  to  confeia,  that  tha  Lord  ihould 
have  given  anch  lawi. — But  if  tha  law  of 
Ood  be  undentoad  ai  the  rhurch  teacbea, 
(hen  tmty  doei  it  tiaateend  all  hinnan 
laws,  and  ii  wortby  or  him  who  gave  it.'" 
Horn,  vii  in  ZeviL  torn.  ii.  p.  226.  '  The 
Faith  of  CathDlics,'  p.  16. 

"  As  the  matter  which  intervenes  be- 
tween this  part  of  the  quotatioo,  and  that 
already  reviewed,  deservsi  aspecial  notice, 
1  shsll  ^ve  it  in  full. — In  innDsdiat*  coa- 
ueaion  with  tba  long  eitract  which  has 
been  cited.  Origan  obaervei: 

"  ■  But,  perchance,  some  one  way  say, 
concerning  qusdmpeds,  indeed,  and  creej^ 
ing  things,  and  birds,  thou  hast  furniibcd 
a  reason,  why  men  oughttolieandentaod; 
give  also  bo  eiplanB^on  coneemiog  the 
inhahitanti  of  Iha  waters.  Since  truly 
t1>a  law  deMgnates,  sven  of  these,  some 
as  clean  and  others  as  unclean,  1  demand 
not,  that  credit  slionld  bs  reposed  in  my 
words,  bdIbsi  I  ihall  bring  forward  appro- 
priate witnenes,  I  shall  prodace  Iht 
LoKD  kivu^/,  and  our  Saviodh  Jibdb 
CaKilT,  a  witness  aqd  aothor  of  these 
things,  sbewiug  in  what  rosoDsr  men 
may  be  said  to  be  fishes.  "  The  iingdon 
efluavm"  says  he,  "is  likt  unto  o  ncf 
cost  into  th*  tea,  which  galhrrt  of  evert/ 
Had  qfjuhei ;  and,  vken  il  hai  bttn  filUd, 
liiting  on  the  ihort,  (Aey  plact  Uie  good  in 
vtutU,  but  the  bad  are  cait  mcajr."  Matt. 
xiii.  47.  Hs  plainly  taught,  that  those 
fishes  which  aie  said  to  be  laksn  in  nets, 
are  either  good  or  l>ad  men.  Thosa,  there- 
fore, are  they,  who,  according  to  Moses, 
ate  called  either  clean  or  nncTean  fishes. 
These  matters,  then,  having  been  estab- 
lislied  by  apostolic  and  evangelic  authority, 
let  ns  see,  in  what  manner  each  man  can 
be  shewn  to  be  either  clean  or  unclean. 
'  Every  man 


bnt  that,  either  liom  an  answer,  or  a 
question,  or  from  some  gestnra,  wa  ma* 
tually  receive  or  inpart  soma  reli^ 
(gnatum.)  And,  if  the  man  from  whom 
wederivearelisti,  be  clean,  and  of  a  frond 
miod,  ws  receive  clean  food.  Bnt,  if  the 
individna!,  with  whom  we  are  brongkt 
into  contact,  be  unclean,  we  reewvs  from 
him,  agreeably  to  what  has  been  alread/ 
said,  noclnu  food.  And  on  thi*  aceoamt, 
J  am  of  ofnnion,  the  ApotUe  PatTL  say* 
of  sneh  penona,  as  of  nnelean  animab: 
"With  »aek  lanmt  no  mot  lo  tuL"  I  Cnit^ 
T.  11.  But,  that  my  meaning  may  be 
more  inlalligible,  let  na  take  an  azampU 
from  greater  things,  that  we  may  thaaica 
gradnaUy  descend,  nntil  we  come  to  t»- 
ferior  tbinn.  Chr  Loan  AMD  Savioc* 
says,  ••  ^eepl  ft  Aatt  tat  mg  flak,  tad 
'  driiih  wjr  Uood,  yoa  iheB  not  have  Efr  ns 
gouTitlBet.  My  fitA  is  tm^  «<■<■  fi 
my  hiaod  it  (ntiEy  drink.'  (John  vi.  S4- 
56.)  Becense,  Jesus,  therefiHV,  is  alto- 
gether and  whijly  clean,  hi*  entire  Sesh 


and  hia  entire  blood  is  drink; 
because  his  every  work  is  holy,  and  hi* 
every  speech  ia  tme.  On  that  aeconni, 
therefore,  both  his  flesh  is  true  meat,  and 
h^  blood  »  true  drink.     For,  by  TBI 

TLIBB   AKD  8L00D   OP  Bra  OWM  WOKD,  aS 

with  clean  food  and  drink,  hs  give*  drink 
to,  and  recmits  all  the  race  of  men.  In 
(be  second  place,  after  his  His  flash,  Fatet 
and  Paul  and  all  the  Apoatlea  ara  dean 
food.  In  th*  third  place,  their  disciple*: 
and  thus  each,  aeroiding-to  the  extent  of 
bis  deserts  and  the  purity  of  his  percap- 
tiona,  ia  made  clean  food  to  his  awgb- 
bour.  Ha  who  cannot  endare  to  hear 
these  thicgs,  may  pei^iapa  turn  asidc^  and 
avert  his  ears,  after  the  example  of  tboaa 
who  aaid,  "  Baia  will  he  give  as  hUfleak 
total}  vho  can  hear  kimt  andtha/  d^ 
parted Jrm  him."  (John  vi  53,  61,  67.) 
But  you,  if  you  are  the  sons  of  the  ehnicb, 
if  you  are  embned  with  evangelical  mysto- 
riea,  if  the  Word,  made  6e*h,  dwell*  in 
yon,  Bcknowledge,  because  tliey  are  of 
the  Iiord,  the  things  wliich  we  say,  leet 
perhaps  he  who  knows  them  not,  should 
not  be  known  of  Him.  Acknowledge 
because  they  are  figures,  the  things  wluch 
are  written  in  the  inaiiired  volume;  and, 
therefore,  as  spiritual  and  not  as  canal 
persons,  axamia*  and  nndeistand  what  i* 
said.  For,  if  as  carnal  parsons,  yon  uo- 
denland  them,  they  injure,  and  do  not 
nourish  you.  For  there  ia  in  the  gospels 
also  a  letter  which  kills :  a  killing  letter 
is  not  found  in  th*  Old  Testament  alone. 
There  is  also  In  the  New  Teatamant  a 
Utter  which  kills  him,  who  does  not  uo- 
darstaad  apiritually  tbe  things  which  sra 
spoken.  For  if,  according  to  the  leller, 
^on  (bllowest  tha  very  thing  which  U 
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■aid,  "  Except  y*  tut  Mg  flak,  and  drink 
my  blood,"  (iokayi.  M)  thii  Utter  killt.'" 

This,  surely,  is  moat  importint  ;— 
uid  iKinvicta  the  reverend  gentlemen 
b;  whom  "  The  Futh  of  CathoUcs" 
has  been  compiled,  of  nioBt  shameM 

^irrersion  of  the  me&nbg  of  thia 
ather. 

Sut  these  citations  are  important, 
not  merelj  as  convicting  modem  Ro- 
manuta  of  most  shameful  perveruon 
of  the  meaning  of  ancieut  authors, 
but  also  as  ascertaining,  respecting 
a  principal  article  of  futh,  the  opinion 
maintained  hj  the  ancient  church. 
The  candid  reader  must  see  at  a 
glance  how  completely  the  testimony 
of  Origen,  overthrows  the  monstrous 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  Not 
only  does  he  miuntain  that  the  inter- 
pretation of  those  texts  adduced  in 
support  of  it,  iu  an;  sense  by  which 
it  would  seem  to  be  favoured,  i»  a 
faUe  and  dangerout  interprelatiortf 
bat  he  praises  the  church  of  his  day, 
because  by  it  such  an  interpretation 
was  condemned  I  Upon  this  we  have 
nothing  to  add  to  we  words  of  Mr. 
Pope,  which  we  earnestly  commend 
to  the  attention  of  all  who  are  desirous 
of  ju^ng  ar^bt  respecting  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
the  claims  of  its  advocates  to  the 
respect  and  the  confidence  of  their 
rea^ders. 

"  Once  more :  in  the  context  Origen  ii 
foand,  not  only  pleading  (or  the  epiritual 
iDterprelatioD    of   the     Scripturag,    but 


vrgiag  it  upon  the  acceptance  oF  bis 
hearen,  eipmily  on  the  j^und  of  their 
'  being  >oiu  of  the  Church.'  ■  Bat  yon,' 
writes  Origan,  'if  you  are  lODS  of  the 
Church,  ir  jou  are  icnbusd  wilb  avauge- 
lical  tnyiteriei,  if  the  Word,  mode  fletb, 
dwells  in  you,  acknowledge,  because  tbej 
are  of  [be  Lard,  the  Ihings  which  we  say, 
lest  be  who  knows  them  not,  should  not 
be  known  of  Him.  Acknowledge,  be- 
cause they  are  figures,'  &c. — Prom  this 
panage  the  direct  inrerenca  is,  that,  in 
Origen's  time,  tbe  Church  expounded  the 
•acred  page  spiritDatly.  On  the  other 
hand,  let  that  tenet  be  examined,  which 
cetulilula,iii/act,  iht  Lire-BLOOO  o/ Me 
Papal  tytiem — tbe  doctrine  of  transub- 
BtaDtiation.  By  it,  the  voice  oF  DaHy 
speaking  through  the  kqws,  the  remon- 
strances of  reason,  and  tbe  analogy  of 
acriptnre  Inngunge,  are  alike  disregarded. 
Upon  what  basis,  tben,  is  a  dogma  of  so 
monstrous  a cbaiaeter  principally  founded  ? 
On  tbe  liitral  sense  of  the  words,  •  this 
is  my  body.'  A  itranga  want  ofappoaite- 
uess,  tbereFore,  is  evinced  in  ■  quatstian, 
which,  though  aulogisiugn  cburcb,  because 
it  interpreted  scHptnre  ipirituaUy,  is  yet 
adduced  in  support  of  a  communion,  the 
chwf  article  of  whose  creed  mainly  reila 
on  certain  aipre»ioiu  in  tbe  New  Testa- 
ment, liltralig  understood. 

"  In  conclusion;  it  is  evident,  that,  in 
the  present  ioMtance,  the  rules  of  honour- 
able citation  have  been  broken. la  the 

eecond  sec^on  of  the  passage,  a  most 
unjustiSeble  departure  From  the  obvious 
menning  of  Origen  has  been  exposed  ; 
wbile  it  has  been  shown  from  the  caotext, 
that  an  unfair  appUcatioa  has  been  made 
of  the  entire  extract." 


THE   rOFE's    IDLL* AN   EPtQBAM. 

'Tb  a  Paddy.like  thing  when  a  driver  of  slaves 
Takee  the  Wilherforce  aide,  and  at  slavery  raves : 
This  Irishman's  bull  has  his  Holiness  made, — 
*Twas  indeed  "  the  Pope's  bull"  that  denounced  the  Slave-trade ! 
H.  L.  W. 


Do,1,7cdDyGoOglc 
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aOUOH  MOTH  ON  A  ROrOn  BIDE  PROIf  TBI  KUT. 

Br   FERIKGBB   FUBAXBS. 

PJBT  I. 

Tni  following  notn  wora  colleeted  Tot  two  purpoiet— fint,  u  «  diarj  of  dttM 
and  diiUnceii  for  ihs  aie  uf  a  brnlher  officer  who  cont^inplaled  a  tomevhat 
■ifnilar  rouie ;  and  tAMiiidly  for  tny  own  privule  amuspmeni  on  my  wav  froni 
Hiiidomiin  to  Enj^Und,  in  ihe  year  1897— a  r<-cFpurle  fur  wandering  lucuhra- 
lioii*  wliich  were  scribbled  upon  Kr^pi  of  |iaprr  a«  I  rode  aluaj;  and  itufTed 
Inio  my  holiier*.  or  tomeilmei  for  wiint  of  pitper — when  opponunliy  offered 
■ — on  the  slee*e  of  mj  ihirt  or  jacket,  If  1  huppened  ru  hare  one  od  ;  and  thence. 
If  legible,  tranirribed  Into  my  journal,  with  the  intent  of  aflerwardi  filling  up 
&oin  recollection  *arinu9  blanks  and  deHciencles,  which  likn  many  other  and 
belter  intention*,  I  Tound  tnyauir  when  leisure  did  olfer  generally  unable  to  per- 
form— so  have  adopted  the  easier  mcHie  of  learinir  the  putchwotk  nearly  in  iu 
native  nHkedneis,  merely  sticking  the  pieees  ingpiher  as  tnpy  best  mi^hl  ht,  often 
but  indiRereiitly.  Ail  1  ciin  say  hi  their  favour  '»,  that  Ihe  uarmliTe  is  nnthing 
Indebted  to  my  imaninalion  fur  incident — of  which  in  truth  there  it  but  tittle. 
All  obaervations  remiiin  just  a<  made  on  the  spot  or  BU)[gesteJ  from  conieraalioas 
with  natives  or  other  travellers — both  but  cur*nry  inurces — assisted  bj  the  basly 
perusal  of  a  very  few  books  1  met  with  at  different  stages  of  the  journey,  haviug 


'he  sole  ol 


The  sole  object  of  my  journey  having  been  its  speedj  terminalioo,  I  pre- 
tend not  to  descrilie  conntria*  which  to  me  were  but  a  hifthway  to  Europe, 
■ny  mure  than  a  railway  tmvRller  between  London  and  Liverpool  could  thereupon 
think  to  Hiite  an  accuunt  of  England.  He  might  however  gather  up  some  u^efol 
ter'mklet  far  future  traveller!,  touching  such  Kmiill  matters  ■■  acommodations  at 
inns — or  for  the  aiowafte  of  hats,  leg*,  or  other  incuittbrancn  of  iiasaengnra  In 
Ibe  caTTiagei — the  best  modes  nfuaiiiurinsfljiiig  portmanteaus  (his  own  oranynn* 
elaet)  in  the  hubbashi)o  of  clianitiitg  train*,  and  such  like.  He  iniifht  also  relal* 
what  siirhts  he  saw — or  thoufiht  he  uw — on  either  side  of  ths  road,  by  mean* 
of  a  rapid  vibration  of  his  diiiy  optics  to  the  right  and  lefl  a*  he  was  whirled 
mlong.  Such  shreds  of  intelligence  as  these  I  propose  to  give — contant  if  ihej 
prove  useful  to  any  future  poster  against  time  on  the  same  track,  or  even  amusing 
to  the  general  reader — to  the  latter,  the  only  apology  I  will  make  for  serving 
him  up  SB  ill-seasoned  ■  hash  of  diijiaicta  mtKira  is  simply,  that  1  have  neithrr 
patience  nor  inclination  to  concoct  it  belter — even  If  the  Ingredient*  were  wortb 
the  trouble — and  that  il  wai  not  conktit  fir  hit  laUe — but  just  for  the  two  pur- 
poses above  mentinned.  which  having  been  accomplished,  I  now  pilch  ii  to  the 

d ,  (the  priaier'i  demi  gentle  reader,)  w  ho  might  perhaps  hare  got  it  soooer, 

had  not  its  vagrant  destinies  carried  it  iMck  again  into  the  torrid  aone,  and  only 
Jaiely  restored  it  lo  rest  and  retirement  in  the  temperate  rt^ions  of  this  our 
most  tcm|ierale  CDunty  of— Cork.  To  conclnde,  the  motive  of  my  trip  was 
merely  to  carry  out  conscienliously  roj  "  first  human  principle  ;"  which  is — that 
every  Chri«iian  man,  who  ha*  the  luck  lo  continue  moderately  sane  after 
haviug  revelled  In  the  far-sought  and  nuappteciable  luiuijc*  of  the  Eartem 
hcniisphere.  durinjc  ten  of  those  long  bright  and  cloiidleM  summers  for  which  our 
gilded  plains  of  HIndosian  are  so  jnslly  celebrated,  mu<t,  at  the  necessary  result 
of  bin  sanity,  take  our  patriot  bard's  advice,  and  "order  hi*  wings  and  fly  off 
to  the  west*'  without  delay,  lest  eiceMive  bliss,  loo  long  protracted,  should  cloy 
upon  his  iHSte  and  prnduce  a  furfeit — this  is  alwajs  supposing  said  wing*  to 
remain  tufficiently  unplucked  and  unsinged,  to  carry  wbal  remains  of  his  per- 
sooat  idemily  safe  out  of  those  sunny  climes,  into  the  mote  genial  obscurity 
of  hi*  native  fogs. 

Tbf  very  day  oti  which  my  services  Ukhburabad.     An   agreeable  and   jo- 

rnlitled  me  to  a  change  of  air  1  lurned  telllgent  icinn  of  a  royal  house  aceom< 

my  heels  on  the  splendour  ofan  Eastern  panied  us  thtis  far — his  highness  Uqbd 

court,  nod   inarched  with    the    — th  ud  Dowleh,  who  has  since  been  preitf 

regiment  towards  the  ancient  city  of  well  lioniied  lo  tbla  conati;  m  "  (he 
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Prince  tX  Oiide."  Of  thii  portion  of 
mv  InveU  I  ihall  *it  nnuj^hl^t  hHvintr 
bei>n  pnrriiTined  in  due  order  aa  Uid 
dun  n  in  that  most  true,  and  uncieni,  tnd 
nnklterable  of  (tniile  hnoki  y'clept 
■■  Patton'i  Routet ;"  but  Ifavin;  readied 
the  city  of  ilie  great  Akbar,  I  cannot 
witliliciid  adding  my  little  mite  of  ad- 

B<  all  iiretioiii  iravellen  have  tried  to 
describe  it  aod  failed,  1  ahiill  nut  ninka 
the  attempt.  Not  cren  the  patnter't 
art,  much  lest  my  worda,  can  eive  an 
Idn  of  it*  beautiet,  l>eCBu>a  ihey  are 
magical,  and  evidently  owiu)!  to  enrhant- 
ment — Ht  leait  lo  after  niatnre  rrfleclion 
it  appear!  to  me — iherefurK  I  will  ouly 
add  oiy  leKtiiiifliiy.  th4t  "  Taj  Muhul" 
U  ilie  moil  maanilicent  tnmb  onr  lun 
ahinei  upon  in  his  daily  courie ;  perhap* 
nooB  ulhertuch  ever  did  eiiil  in  record 
of  the  frail  mortality  of  man.  Yet  it* 
Taulii  are  neither  alii^ht  nor  few;  it 
wRriti  the  chaste  and  harmiiniiiup 
uajesty  of  Grecian  temples  —  nor 
d->pi  it  aspire  lo  the  daring' sublimity 
of  the  Oothic  ;  but  grace  and  airy 
rieiraoce  have  marked  it  fur  their 
•hrine,  and  will  fascinate  the  *teroest 
critic'*  tongue  to  silence,  ahouM  the 
ineaiured  mips  of  ait  forbid  hi*  formal 
praise.  The  first  glance  at  the  guri^e- 
ou*  KliU'rin^  pile  of  doiiiPS  and  mina- 
reta  bewilders  the  eye,  which  require* 
■one  little  leisuie  to  arraniie  llie 
whole  into  a  connected  picture  ;  but 
tht*  more  and  more  improves  the  lung- 
er it  i*  dwelt  on,  and  then  each  part 
■till  more  delights,  by  the  rarely  beau- 
liful  and  pure  white  marble  "i  which 
the  eiterier  i<  formed,  and  the  exqni> 
•)te  taita  and  eieciilion  of  the  mosaic 
ornament]  iuaiilc  which  astonish  and 
rivet  the  aitemion  of  Ihe  most  in- 
different visiter.  Tliere  is,  in  ahorl, 
an  eiichammeiit  about  the  place,  which 
(tcHes  criiicism.  The  spacious  gar* 
dens  with  their  eroves  uf  citron, 
orange,  mango,  and  many  other  fruit 
•lid  fiircKt  trees,  and  shady  marble 
walks,  form  a  favoiiriie  resort  fur  pic- 
Dicker*  from  tlie  neighbouring  cantnn- 
ment  in  the  cool  ica^m  ;  am)  during 
the  liot  winds,  knoti  of  colTee-drtiiker* 
iniij  be  found  aimins'  them,  idling  away 
their  vacant  morningi  between  the 
amatl  scandal  of  the  itaiion.  and  the 
bubliling  fragrance  of  their  horikahs. 
At  liight  a  quadrille  or  grdcefnl  waltz 
■nay  wind  along  the  marble  terrace* — a 
regimental  band  the  while,  cheering  up  i 
tb*  perfumed  foliage  of  eTerbaiyW 


bought  doe*  fitting  homage  (o  the 
voluptuous  shades  of  Noor-Muhul — 
"the  harem's  light," — to  ensnre  whose 
repose  prayers  are  rngiilarly  offered,  ani) 
lamp*  kept  continually  burning,  ac- 
cording to  the  pious  bequeat  of  Shah 
Jehaii,  "king  of  the  world."  but  hir 
devoted  slave.  Unlea*  however  in  the 
Immediate  tanclum  laacloruia,  no  great 
eanctity  i*  aiiacbed  to  the  place  by  the 
natives.  The  building  and  gaidena  are 
kepi  in  repair  by  our  government, 
so  lar  as  consists  with  the  present  rage 
for  economy  i  but  Lord  W.  being 
rather  of  the  ullra-iitililarian  tchool  in 
matters  of  taste,  it  is  beginning  to  ex- 
hibit weeds  and  chinks,  in  which  that 
sure  destroyer  the  peepul  tree  hit* 
iown  seeds  which  if  not  attended  to, 
(till  soon  lay  the  fonndation  for  a 
beautilnl  ruin  ;  but  the  ruin  will  not  he 
worthy  ol  the  Tauje,  whose  chief  ei- 
cellence  ia  in  the  exquL*ite  finish  and 
well  ai^lected  riehneas  of  its  material. 
The  brilliantly  white  marble,  mosaic 
pa>emeiita,  and  inimitably  otnami-iited 
walls — the  flowerbeds  and  avcnue»-~ 
are  all  in  true  oriental  stateliness  i 
aolemn  formal  rank*  of  cyprras  stand 
on  each  aide,  relieved  by  lofty  tree* 
overshadou  ing  the  whole,  and  bowing 
their  thirsty  heads  towards  the  apurk- 
liiig  ruws  of  fountains,  about  eigliiy  of 
which  throw  their  fantastic  showers 
into  the  marble  reaervnir  which  ex- 
tends the  whole  length  of  the  garden — 
their  dewy  spray  tero|)eringthe  feverish 
dronghi  of  the  air.  more  refreshes,  per- 
haps, by  the  idea  of  coolness  than  by 
it*  reality,  of  which  in  truth  little  I* 
to  be  had  at  Agra  during  the  hot  wind*. 
Bv  moonlight  ihi*  la  the  very  beau 
ideal  of  a  fairy  palace.  It  resembles 
nothing  *'of  the  earth,  earthy" — so 
still  and  solemn,  it  seema  a  very  aacri- 
lege  to  break  the  silence  bv  a  whisper. 
High  wjlla,  with  a  belt  ot'  lofty  tree*, 
protprt  the  repose  of  the  tomb  frnm 
all  externa]  tnunds.  The  garden*  open 
only  toward*  the  .lumnu,  which  runs 
broad  and  swiftly,  at  a  distance  of  40 
or  50  feet  helow  a  marble  terrace, 
whii'h  is  scarped  with  solid  maannry 
from  the  garden  into  th«  bed  of  the 

In  the  fort  of  Agra  al)o  much  is  to 
be  seen — it*  Moulee  Mnvjid  (peart 
moique)  ia  preferred  by  many  lo  the 
Tanje.  In  chiMeneis  of  design  and 
taste  it  1*  ceriaitily  superior,  and  any- 
where else  would  be  altogether  un- 
riraUed— all    built    of    the    whiteM 
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Dwtble  without  any  adi 
ment — the  palace  in  the  fort  was  alio 
built  bf  Shah  Jehan  while  kept 
priioner  there  by  bis  ion  Aurunnebe, 
BDd  ii  the  finest  royal  reaideDce  I  hafs 
seen  in  lodia.  The  Diasaic  or  precious 
atones  on  the  pitlara  ii  superior  ia  mj 
opinion  to  any  in  the  Tauje.  Both  are 
supposed  to  be  the  work  of  European 
artists— Italians.  The  Sheesh  Miihul, 
is  ratlier  a  paltrj  chamber — brilliant 
will)  fountains  and  lights,  and  ena- 
melled wails  coTered  with  little  bits  ol 
coloured  mirrors.  A  most  delicious  hot 
weather  couch  panicularlj'  took  my 
fancy — a  shallow  marble  bath  apparent- 
ly intended  lo  recline  in,  while  a  fouu' 
tiun  played  o*ar  it — beautifully  carved, 
in  form  of  a  shell.  Anotlier  similar  to 
it  is  said  to  haT«  been  carried  away  by 

the  Marchioness  H ,  and  this  one 

narrowly  escaped  the  same  fate. 

The  mosaic  here  bb  in  the  Taiye,  is 
shamefully  defaced  by  attempla  to 
eitract  the  stones — eiquisiteiy  beau- 
tiful figures  being  in  many  places  com- 
pletel*  destroyed  for  the  sake  of  a  pal- 
try bit  of  agate  or  bloodstone,  here 
inestimable,  but  of  little  value  any 
where  else !  There  were  formerly 
many  Taluable  precious  stones,  emerald, 
garnet,  &c.  but  these,  of  course,  all 
disappeared  before  our  time. 

In  the  courts  of  the  palace  is  a  very 
thick  and  fine  slab  of  black  marble, 
the  edges  adorned  with  Persian  poetry 
in  high  relief,  telling  bow  the  sun  and 
moon  hid  their  faces  when  the  great 
Jehangcer  ascended  il,  &c.  This  was 
split  through  the  middle,  the  instant 
the  Jaut  (Sooruj  Mull,  the  Bhurtpore 
Rqjah,  who  look  the  fort)  placed  his 
foot  on  it.  So  they  say,  and  a  similar 
accident  ia  related  of  the  imperial 
crown  at  Delhi.  When  Gholam 
Eader  dragged  the  king  off  the  throne, 
■nd  placed  his  foot  upon  the  royal 
neck  (before  putting  his  k^^  out,}  every 
jewel  in  the  crown  suddenly  and  spon- 
taueously  abivered  lo  pieces  I 

Lord  W.  B.  peeled  the  aiUer  off  one 
of  the  ceilings  in  the  palace,  and  sold  it 
for  10,000  rupees,  which  went  into  the 
company's  coffers.  He  also  disposed 
by  auction  of  quantities  of  bloodstone, 
cornelian,  agate,  and  other  rubbish  from 
ruined  parts  of  the  palace,  which  are 
now  hawked  about  in  the  shape  of 
knife  handles  and  other  gimcrackeries. 
Nolhior  was  pulled  down  howcTer,  or 
iiyuTed  by  this  %  but  for  the  proprietors 
of  relies  picked  out  of  the  walls,  and 


the  owners  of  vile  Eog-lish  names  acrib- 
bled  OTer  them — hearen  have  mercy  oa 
them  I— I  hope  lliey  may  never  be  left 

Sent  off  mr  baggage  on  camels  bnlf 
loaded,  and  despatclied  others  for  mj 
servants  and  self,  a  week  in  advance. 


February,  a  dismal  rainy  morning, 
blowing  fresh,  and  bugles  blowing  no 
parade,  1  turned  my  back  on  contOD- 
mcnts,  scarcely  daring  to  l>elieve  that 
Iwasnolongeraslave,  bat  really  a  free 
Briton,  and  on  mv  way  to  England. 
Half-way  is  Dhoulpore,  a  good  town 
— the  last  in  the  Companr'a  territory  ; 
a  fort  and  Rajah,  good  snipe-jhee^ 
(swamp,^  and  a  bungalow,  where  an 
officer  (Lieutenant  T }  it  sta- 
tioned Thug  hunting  ;  he  has  sent  25 
ladi  to  Jubbulpore  for  trial  within  the 
last  fortnight.  From  this  the  road  ia 
down  steep  and  narrow  ravines  to  the 
Cbumbul,  the  boundary  of  our  terri- 
tory. In  these  I  bad  the  luck  to 
meet  a  party  of  Mahrattaa,  every  mao 
with  seven  wives  in  bullock  coaches 
which  just  fitted  into  the  ravine,  so  it 
was  all  but  impossible  to  pass ;  my 
legs  accordingly — although  fined  down 
to  the  company's  regulation  by  ten 
Bengal  summers — were  almost  ground 


with  myhorse,  in  aboat  like  a  Urge  tray; 

food  partridge  ground  on  the  westeni 
ank ;  atony  soil  all  the  way  to  Gwa. 
lier  with  little  cultivation,  and  a  few 
villages  conststing  at  moat  of  thirty  or 
forty  wretched  mud  hovels  thatched 
with  unsbapen  cake-looking  tiles  strew. 
cd  at  random  over  their  top^  Oor 
side  of  the  Chumbul  has  good  culti- 
vation and  good  villages  with  serus  t 
but  there  is  great  difference  in  the  soil 
of  the  two  sides ;  a  stone  is  scarcely 
to  be  seen  on  ours.all  the  way  to  Agra, 
where  the  deep  alluvial  land  is  almost 
composed  of  brick,  and  tlie  houses 
roans  and  fences  entirely  so  ;  for  many 
miles  round  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
city  at  Gwalier  every  thing  is  built  of 
stone.  Hot,  unhealthy  place.  Three 
miles  from  the  furl,  is  the  British  reu- 
dency — an  ugly  good  house,  with  good 
garden,  and  three  or  four  other  houses 
about  it,  which  belong  to  the  assistant- 
resident,  the  surgeon,  and  officer  com- 
manding the  escort—all  these  gentle- 
men are  at  present  absent  on  a  toor 
throuffh  Sclodith's    country,    belpiiv 
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him  to  iettle  hii  affMre.    On«  afhir 

the  retideat  Colonel   S ,  bai  ju«t 

Mtticd  much  to  ihe  Maharajah's  utii- 
rHClion,  having  g-ut  n^slored  to  hi*  mis- 
rule a  diatrict  near  Bonrhuopore  which 
bad  been  handed  over  to  ui  «ome 
twectj  yean  afro,  to  be  kept  till  a  debt 
was  iiaid  out  of  ill  revenuei  ;  this  wu 
Bccoinpliahed  two  or  three  years  ago, 
and  the  Rajah  olaimed  restoration  of 
hi*  lerritory,  to  which  claim  the  coun- 
cil in  Calcutta  have  acceded,  to  the 
certain  ruin  of  the  landholdert  who 
bad  built  houiea  and  planted  vine- 
yards, considering  themselvea  secure 
under  lease*  granted  by  our  govern- 
ment, which,  at  the  time  of  taking 
the  land,  had  made  a  clauie  in  Iheir 
treaty  with  Scindiuh  nhich  appears  to 
have  entirely  escaped  the  notice  of  the 

Kssent  ^neration  of  diplomatiiti,  in 
Ih  Gmlier  and  Calcutta;  bnt  the 
collectriT  of  Dhoolia,  who  hai  the 
management  of  the  district,  discovered 
that  we  had  reserved  to  ourselves  the 
option  of  either  restoring  the  Itfnd  to 
Scindiah,  or  if  we  ctaoae,  retaining  it 
and  paying  to  him  the  whole  revenues. 
This  latter  the  Bombay  government 
have   directed   to   be    done    on    Mr. 

B 'a  remonstrance,  and  have  re- 

twned  poaseasion  pei>ding  an  appeal 
against  the  supreme  government*  de- 
cision, which  it  is  probable  they  will 

I8ih.—- Disappointed  in  borset  here, 
had  to  lay  a  [Mlkee  dawk,  and  wait  till 
morning.  Left  "cantonment"  at  nine, 
accompanied  by  a  cold  hen,  and  a 
bottle  of  >*  Allsop,"  having  before  sun- 
rise had  the  minister's  permission  to 
visit  the  fort,  which  to  my  eye,  appears 
almost  impregnable,  but  nevertheless 
was  taken  ty  our  troops  on  their  first 
assault.  It  contains  curious  Baddhist 
images,  und  very  ancient  temples,  with 
unintelligible  inscriptions,  but  above 
alt,  that  most  enchanting  of  trees,  which 
grows  by  the  tomb  of  "Tan  5ein,~with 
whoBR  ]ea>e*>  alas,  1  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  sweetening  my  voice,  or  I  should 
bate  given  my  readers  a  stave  ere  this; 
below  is  Scindiah's  camp  between  the 
fort  aud  rocky  bills  which  must,  by  a 
double  reflection  of  the  sun's  ra;^*, 
make  rather  warm  quarters  even  tor 
them.  The  force  cantoned  there  is  said 
to  be  at  present  80.000.  Near  Gwsller 
are  great  flocka  of  camd*  graxii^  on 
the  busbeft— all  bearers  sent  Fran 
Gwalier  therefore  dawk  slow,  and  dou- 
ble price  (one  rupee  &  mile  ;)  <'i''  »»' 
Vol.  XV. 


reach  Norwa  till  eleven  at  nigbt ;  40 
mites ;  large  tower,  with  hilirort  several 
miles  in  circumference  ;  400  or  500 
feet  high  \  fine  lake ;  very  beautiful 
place,  but  conld  not  see  it  well  by 
moonlight.  Fonnd  •  luwar  (horse- 
man) and  hone  waiting  for  me  from 
Sipree,  so  mounted  and  rode  35  miles 
of  the  worst  road  I  ever  went  over  ; 
had  to  walk  our  hone*  almost  the 
whole  way  ;  changed  steeds  at  Goon- 
dree,  a  hamlet  with  a  doien  boveb, 
(passed  no  other] ;  thence  by  a  steep 
and  stony  pasa  to  the  Sind,  wnnse  bed 
being  made  of  round  rocks  and  loose 
boulder  stones,  vrith  three  feet  deep  of 
r^pid  vrater  over  them ;  my  hars« 
tumbled  and  soaked  me  diiagreeablv, 
being  thinly  clad,  and  a  sharp,  cold 
wind  blowing,  (suwar  warmly  dressed 
in  clotb)  ;  we  met  a  few  droves  of  Brio- 
jaree  bullocks,  carrying  grain  on  the 
other  side  of  Nurwa  ;  since  that  no 
animal  except  deer  and  the 


trooper  pointed  his  matchlock  at  thinga 
he  called  "janawur*,'  [invisible  to  me,) 
and  kept  blowing  his  match  continu- 
ally ;  tee  tiger  jungle  all  the  way  | 
Sipr^  at  5  a.  m. 

19th, — Not  expected,  so  no  bed,  aitd 
had  to  sleep  in  my  wet  clothe*  on  a 

couch  in  L 's  tent ;  here  all  hand* 

are  living  under  canvass,  and  building 
houses — the  cantonment  for  Scindiah'a 
reFormed  contingent  (which  is  newly 
organiied  like  the  Niiam'sl  having  been 
removed  hither  from  its  old  unhealthy 
station,  Goonah.  Sipree  is  well  se- 
lected, on  high  land,  (fiOO  feet  higber 
than  Gwalier,]  rocky,  gravelly,  red, 
iron  soil  with  ravines,  and  some  black 
cotton  soil  below  which  does  well  for 
gardens  ;  scrubby  jungle  all  round — the 
iron  gravel  not  being  very  fertile  bnt 
good  enough  for  byre  bushes  and  babool, 
and  BO  compact  that  old  and  deep 
shaft*  of  iron  mines  ttbicb  were  worked 
in  the  parade  ground,  nobody's  grand- 
fitther  ever  heard  when,  are  as  square 
and  smooth  as  new  brick  chimney*  ; 
fine  shooting  country,  and  altogetber 
no  bad  station  considering  treble 
allowances,  and  little  work  (  the  pay 
is  the  same  as  the  Niaam's,  except  that 
here  the  troops  are  paid  (by  mistake}  in 
Company's  rupees  which  are  IS  per 
-cent  better  than  Nizam's  ;  one  cavalry 
and  one  infantry  tegiment,  with  a 
company  of  artillery,  and  two  nine, 
pounders — Major  Orlando  Stubb*  coin- 
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mandtng,  lud   fire  or  ^  European 


Sipree  I*  B  food  town,  and  likely  to 
b«  muob  iaerewed  by  the  protection 
or  the  troopt,  which  will  aecure  its 
bUMHn  from  too  frequent  viui*  of  the 
nelghbourlj  PuidnTree  commkiionera 
or  woods  lod  foreits. 

90lb. —  Mj  bag^Hfe  eameli  irriTed 
from  Qwaliet,  where  they  had  halted 
hj  mi«t»ki-,  lent  them  (brvard  to  Goo- 
nah  and  joined  a  tiger  party  to  *pend 
tb«  day  iu  the  jangle  witri  Tour  aipuini, 
three  RuMuldan,  ten  elephant*,  and 
aboutiiity  wildmeD,arroeJ  with  drum*, 
bugica,  matchtodll,  cyDiI»li,  and  every 

Inientfd  Tor  makinf  ooiiea — butnwoo 
otAer  wild  aniniBlt.  except  a  leopard, 
■neahing  up  the  tide  of  a  ravine— and  a 
man,  whole  father  wat  acalpetl  by  a  bear 
two  day*  »fca,  and  the  inilubitably  fre*h 
print*  of  a  large  tiger'*  feet,  the  owner 
of  which  bad  aNtconded,  till  on  tbs 
way  home,  al  (deipairini;  of  nobler 
quarry,)  we  were  conaoling  ouraelve* 
by  baggiag  imaU  game,  (double  apnrred 
and  grey  parlridge.)  one  of  the  Shi- 
karee (hunting)  elephant*  began  to  look 
knowing,  and  shortly  there  waia  gene- 
ral demon  St  ration  of  uneatineu  among 
the  rest — all  hand*  teiEpd  their  bone- 
breaken  and  prepared  for  action,  when 
a  ruilling  and  ludden  crniih  among  the 
bii*het  put  two  or  three  of  the  beating 
elephanutodight,helteTakeller.  8am« 
more  of  the  younger  one*  appeared  half 
diipoaed  to  lolkiw  the  sample,  but  were 
kept  on  their  ground  through  aheer 
■huroe  and  hacking  of  the  mafaout'* 
OTooki,  till  the  dang«r  »■«  over — their 
head*  and  fiicea  ttreanoed  with  blood, 
and  the  enemy  lay  not  twenty  yards  in 
front — a  full  grown  tigress — she  had 
aearcely  shown  herself  when  three  too 
well-directed  meMengcrs  of  fate  (out  of 
a  general  volley)  ipoiled  ail  chance  of 
■port,  and  nolhin):  was  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  triumph  except  to  irnmple 
the  prostrate  enemy  under  foot,  which 
ceremony  was  lealoualy  performed  by 
old  Myder  All  who  played  battledore 
and  Btiuillecock  with  the  careaie,  kick- 
ing it  backwards  and  forwards  batween 
bis  fore  and  hind  feet  111!  quite  saiisfii^ 
It  Has  bona  Jlde  dead  as  mutton,  and 
tio  mistake — a  conclusion  Hyder  seem- 
ed in  his  wrath  roiherslou'  in  uoming  to. 
At  tatt  he  was  induced  to  spare  further 
indignitira  to  the  corpse,  and  having 
smelt  it  alt  over  retired  with  the  air  of 
a  conqueriug  ban.  Tha  apoit  wat  tied 


on  «  beater**  back,  and  we  proceeded 
in  better  humour  to  pick  up  whatever 
■mall  bird*  came  io  oar  way,  giving  up 
all  further  idea  of  tigers;  but  we  had 
scatcely  gone  a  mile,  when  an  elephant 
on  our  Bank  beaan  to  blow  hi*  tmnt- 
pet  and  beat  ine  grouad  violcBtly 
with  hii  trunk  (  and  in  another  mo- 
ment the  stirring  cry  of  "  sher,  sher," 
('  tiger,  tiger,')  was  responded  to  by  k 
faint  but  unciiil  toundieg  growl  ameog 
the  bushes  of  a  tangled  and  impenetra- 
ble thicket.  All  men  and  elephanU 
bad  their  eyes  fixed  on  ihi*  spot — 
atraggler*  pushed  up  to  the  fray  in 
glorious  anticipation — drawing  chargea 
or  the  les*  patieut  ramming  double 
balls  over  their  small  shot,  all  bent  upon 
death  without  fair  play  or  law — a  brace 
of  tigers  on  our  way  home  no  bad  tpoit 
— but^instead  of  the  lord  ef  tbe  jauglea, 
a  large  black  bearaneakhig  out  sulkily, 
and  apparently  doubtful  whether  to  go 
away  or  return  to  his  arbour  stood  for 
a  moment  liolt  upright  on  hind  l^t, 
■taring  at  ul  and  wondering  what  we 
eoutd  mean  by  making  such  a  pother 
about  hi*  castle  gates.  The  only  aatia- 
factiou  be  received  from  bi*  iulruaive 
visitur*  wa*  a  charge  of  small  ahot 
about  his  cars  on  which  he  at  onee 
made  up  his  mind,  sod  juatly  indignant 
at  so  atrociou)  an  intuit,  to  our  no 
imali  surprise  charged  full  tilt  among  ns 
and  in  a  momenthad  gmppled  with  the 
nearest  elephant,  clinging  io  close  em- 
brace round  one  of  his  leir*,  one  or  two 
ineRectnal  bullets  having  burely  graied 
him  in  the  onset  Here  wa*  a  novel 
conjuncture — the  elephant*  nere  in  dia- 
roay  and  horror  ;  one  ran  right  »(f  and 
never  atopped  till  out  of  si^lit  and  hear- 
ing, leaving  a  votive  rag  from  hia 
•jhool'  on  every  bush  he  patied,  aod 
nearly  breaking  hia  ridi-r'^  head  among 
branchea  of  trees.  The  r«l  ataiaped 
and  trumpeted  i  aome  aeeming  dii|>otcd 
to  follow  the  fuailive,  and  only  kept 
from  disgracing  tbenifelret  by  fear  of 
the  mahoot'*  *uagons.'  Other*  more 
valiant,  hnrried  to  rescue  their  brother 
Irom  the  uobecoming  fdmiKaiity  of 
bruen'*  hug,  aod  were  with  equal  diffi* 
enlty  kepi  to  their  place*.  A  royal 
lixer  never  caused  greater  sensation  j 
the  rider  of  the  hugged  elephant  had 
enough  lodo  keeping  liitaselfandguns 
from  being  thrown  out  of  the  howdah 
by  the  furiou*  shuking  aod  kickiog  of 
his  enraged  animal,  who  at  last  snc- 
ceeded  in  disengaging  himself,  and 
qucUy  proved  that  two  eotild  play  tt 
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rehi«d  his  h( 
Tainlj  itruggled  to  eUricate  himieir 
from  his  irksome  iiositiun  under  the 
etephsDt'B  knee,  woo  lent  him  the, full 
weight  or  bb  body  till  he  had  flattened 
him  like  a  pancake  and  then  having 
added  a  feir  thrusts  of  his  ivorjs,  rose 
up  and  carerully  trampled  hia  victim 
under  foot  till  he  had  kneaded  him  up 
inloan uniform jellj'iihconaisteiice.  He 
was  then  content,  and  one  or  two  othitri 
were  allowed  lo  ihow  their  bravery,  by 
goitt^  up  and  kicking  the  still  dreaded 
carcase.  We  6nished  the  day's  work 
by  carrying  home  our  victim  whose 
ikin  bad  very  slightly  suSered  by  the 
tusks  of  the  elephant  allliough  I  be- 
lieve not  a  whole  boiie  remained  in  its 

Slsl — According'  to  custom,  I  noir 
levied    B   cootribiition    upon   all    my 

rrieoda'  stables— bad  G 's  horse  to 

Syanee,  L •'»  to  Kolanee,  M '* 

to  Buddewasi,  Daood  Rhans(the  Rus> 
■uldar  Major]  lo  Myana,  and  my  own 
riding  camel  to  Qoonah,  altogether 
lixty  four  mile*  through  as  wild  a 
jungle  ai  might  be  found  from  this 
to  Timbiictoo,  saving  a  fciv  very 
miserable  hamleti  ten  miles  asunder, 
with  an  average  of  about  Are  hovels  in 
each,  and  as  far  al  1  could  discover, 
no  inhabitant!  in  any  of  them.  The 
produce  of  the  country  was  a  few  big- 
aha  of  corn  about  each  of  tbe«e  i  and  kc 
one  some  beautiful  red  and  purple 
poppy  fields,  far  more  ugrceable  to  the 
eye  than  the  «hite  poppies  of  Behar, 
with  which  I  hare  b^en  almost  blinded 
tiding  from  Ojah  to  Patna  on  a  sunny 
day  I  their  glare  dazzles  the  eyes  tike 
Hetds  of  snow,  with  the  addiliouHl  nui- 
eance  of  their  opi'ite  atmosphere, 
hut  these  by  their  beauty  make  full 
arot^ndi  to  the  eye  lor  whatever  offence 
the  nose  sustains.  Readied  Goouah 
at  sunset — what  a  dismal  spi-'Ctitcle  is 
a  deserted  station)  the  sojilude  of  a 
jungle  is  nothing — K  is  natural  i  but 
here,  and  wherever  I  he  silence  of  death 
treads  closely  on  llic  heels  of  life — 
whether  in  the  battlefield  after  the 
fniy  is  ovi^r,  and  the  mortal  remains 
of  what  yi'Sterday  was  life  lie  strewed 
around — or  even  in  the  deserted  ball 
room,  when  flickering  wax  lights  quail 
befure  the  face  of  day,  the  same  <na- 
mealo  mori  still  grates  upon  the  mind  i 
the  same  melancholy  train  of  pals 
and  silent  ghosts  will  occupy  the  tb- 
eiDt  Rpaoe.     Nowhere  is  desoUlion 


felt  more  than  in  a  lately  abandoned 
station  i  here  are  all  the  reqiiisiiea 
for  comfort  and  enjoyment;  excellent 
houses,  and  still  in  no  bad  order  except 
that  the  doors  and  windows  are  gone 
— gardens  and  walks  just  beginning 
to  return  to  the  native  wilderness  hut 
still  neatly  fenced  and  gravelled;  fine 
trellice  work  for  gmperics,  stripped  of 
their  vines,  and  every  thing  rooted  oat 
that  could  be  carried  off.  Not  even  an 
orange  could  I  find  to  quench  my 
thirst  in  the  best  of  the  gardens, 
though  a  few  months  ago  Goonah  bad 
been  famed  fur  the  excellence  and 
abundance  of  its  fruit.  The  soil  la 
licb,  black  cotton  land,  low,  flat,  ugly 
and  uuheallhy^ust  such  as  our  ancet* 
tors  loved  to  fix  their  military  posti 
in  I  (the  Dutch  and  French  in  India 
had  a  different  taste  ;)  got  my  billet  in 
a  deserted  Russuldar's  house  with  no 
doors  or  windows,  and  some  of  the 
troopers  brought  me  fruit  aod  sweet- 
meats for  my  supper. 

SSnd. — Took  an  escort  from  the  pai> 
ly  in  charge  of  the  lines;  I  had  brought 
an  order  Iroffl  the  Russuldar  or  Major, 
for  eight  luwars  through  Scindiah'a 
country  i  but  thought  four  could  protect 
all  the  wealth  1  carried.  Mounted  my 
camel  at  daybreak  Tor  a  slow  march,  aa 
I  must  now  plod  alon^  with  m*  kit 
until  I  can  get  another  hit  in  the  Dorse 
line  I  very  hot  )  took  shelter  under  a 
tree  for  two  or  three  hours  at  noon,  and 

at  sun«el  arrived  at ,  a  large  village 

thirty-two  utiles  ;  where,  a  regiment  of 
Sciniliah's  being  encamped  niarching 
on  relief  from  Ougein  to  Gwalier,  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  get  fuoil  for 
either  mysplf  or  camels,  all  the  provi. 
sions  having  been  seized  on  by  them, 
except  what  the  bunyaus  had  managed 
to  conceal.  On  being  sutislied  I  be- 
longed not  to  these  locusts,  they  steal- 
thily opened  me  their  hidden  stores; 
slept  in  the  verandah  uf  a  bunyau's 
shop  with  my  cavalry  picketed  in  front, 
and  a  barrier  of  camels  on  the  flank. 

28r<i Qot  out  of  my  bad  neighbour- 
hood at  dawn  of  day  and  pushed  on  with 
two  suWMT^  leaving  the  rest  lo  follow 
with  my  baggage  camels  and  servant*  t 
Ihirly-fife  miles  to  Beawr.  At  about  25 
stooped  at  a  fine  stream,  the  flFSt  I  saw, 
anil  took  a  sleep,  sucli  as  I  could  with 
only  the  scanty  shade  of  a  stunted  date 
tree  to  defend  me  from  sun,  wind,  and 
duHL  Here  I  remained  from  noon 
till  sunset  io  the  vain  hope  of  getting 
breaktast  en  tha  ■rtiTal  of  my  party. 
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a  large  town  four  miles  oS  my  yesteiv 
diiy'a  road,  and  on  the  same  dav  burued 
several  yiUages.  Not  TCry  contotin|r 
iatelllgrence.  Neither  my  clothes  nor 
camela  would  be  of  much  terjice  to 
the«e  marauder*,  but  the  tuwnr'i  horfe* 
who  accotnpaiiicd  them  might  be 
tempting.  HoweTer,  couU  qui  cmtle, 
I  must  get  on.  So  left  my  last  tuwar  to 
bake  a  calte  and  hrin^  it  after  me  to  the 
nearest  river  possessing  the  rare  con- 
junction of  water  and  shade  j  after  a. 
Iiot  aud  hungry  ride  o(  Toiirtcea  mile* 
found  precisely  what  I  wanted  ;  turned 
my  cutnel  loose  among  peepul  trees  on 
the  bank,  while  I  and  my  companioa 
gathered  sticks  aud  with  the  help  of 
my  gun  and  waistcoat  pocket  (by  waj 
of  tinder]  blew  up  a  good  fire — plucked 
the  peafowl — cut  iu  breast  into  Mealu 
which  when  roasted  black  and  (be 
asbes  washed  off  in  the  river,  made  a 
breakfast  fit  for  the  kio^  of  the  Can- 
nibal Islands,  leaving  aliundaace  for 
dinner  liesides.  My  pursuivant-at- 
arms  brought  in  time  for  dessert  two 
gigantic  elephant  cakes,  but  no  tidings 
of  my  people,  who  cannot  now  oTer- 
lake  me  till  I  halt  for  them  somewbete. 


with  whom  I  had  indiscreetly  left  all 
my  resources,  both  provisinni  and 
money  ;  not  even  a  stray  traveller  pass- 
ed from  whom  I  could  get  intelligence 
of  them;  at  last,  to  secure  something,  I 
shot  a  fat  peafowl  out  of  a  flock  that 
came  to  drink  at  the  riTer,  but  could 
not  wait  to  cook  It,  so  slung  it  to  my 
saddle,  as  the  evening  shades  were 
ihickeuiug  and  a  good  storm  appeared 
brewing,  and  I  was  all  alone,  having 
aent  both  my  snwars  before  me  to 
Beawr  to  secure  quarters  for  the  night. 
Had  not  gone  a  mile  when  dark 
night  and  the  storm  came  on  together 
— pitch  dark.  The  road — if  road  there 
was — iras  invisible  even  by  daylight  ; 
but  a  boy  herding  bulfaloes  near  the 
liver  had  shewn  me  the  bearing  of  a 
lillagre,  which  its  barking  doi;s  enabled 
meto reach, and  ihenceaguide  brought 
me  to  Beawr  by  ten  o'clock,  where  my 
advance  guard  had  been  able  to  procure 
me  no  better  accommodation  than  a 
long  shed,  in  which  horses  and  Mah- 
ratta  burkundazes  (matchlock  men] 
were  sleeping  promiscously.  In  this 
"  miscellaneous  repository''  among 
strange  bed-fellows,  I  made  my  bed 
with  my  cloak  end  saddle,  having  first 
■wallowed  as  much  as  I  could — but  not 
enough  to  satisfy  my  hunger — of  a 
villainous  compost,  called  here  "sweet- 
meat"— treacle,  meal,  and  ghee — what 
else  I  know  not,  but  1  had  to  lick  my 
lips  and  call  it  -"  khoob  miihaee ;" 
(good  sweetmeat ;)  for  it  was  purchased 
by  one  of  my  IniopBrs  as  the  most 
delicate  fare  the  bazaar  could  boast. 
Mv  game  was  a  trouble  to  me  now,  as 
hereabouts  a  peafowl's  life  is  as  sacred 
as  that  of  a  man  or  cow,  and  I  was 
afraid  some  inquisitive  Rajpoot  might 
be  peeping  into  my  bag  while  I  was 
sleeping  i  so  threw  it  on  the  roof  of  the 
shed,  determined  to  secure  it  at  day- 
break, or  if  I  should  not  be  the  first 
to  find  it  in  the  morning,  to  disclaim 
it  altogether. 

24th, — Waited  till  the  sun  forced  its 
beams  through  a  thick  and  hazy  sky, 
and  then,  in  despair  of  my  stragglers, 
rode  on  with  one  servant  who  had 
followed  me  in  advance  of  the  rest,  and 
had  been  only  prevented  by  the  storm 
from  joining  me  last  night — left  one 
suwar  to  remain  at  Beawr,  and  follow 
with  what  news  he  could  get  or  my 
kiL     All   1  can  hear  is,  that  a  large 


popped  his  head  up  in  the  pool  beside 
me,  and  I  instinctively  snatched  m; 
gun  and  pointed  at  him,  but  be  swam 
towards  mc  lookingso  good-humoured 
and  confidingly  in  my  lace  with  hit 
large  eves,  that  my  flnger  totmlJ  not 
draw  the  trigger,  though  I  tried  to 
reason  the  point  with  it  that  he  too 
was  himself  a  murderer — but  it  wontd 
not  do — he  seemed  to  say  "there  are 
only  two  of  us  and  we  may  as  well  be 
friends."  I  felt  quite  ashamed  of  mj*- 
self,  and  laying  down  my  gun  ofiered 
h  i  m  9  hare  ohuy  breakfa^it — h  c  gamlio  led 
about  close  beside  me  till  it  was  finish- 
ed, when  I  went  avray  peaceably  and 
better  satisfied  than  if  I  had  got  hii 
fine  skhi  spread  over  my  saddle-bags. 

Seharunpore,  my  next  stage,  is  thirty- 
six  miles  from  Beawr — sent  my  only 
remaining  suwar  on,  and  followed  after 
noon.withmygroom  behind  me.  Pucha- 
war.  at  sunset — here  got  a  guide,  wbo 
was  relieved  at  each  village  afierwards 
without  a  moment's  delay,  or  the  expeo- 
tation  of  payment,  which,  when  oS^cred, 
was  taken  with  astonisliment  and  pro> 
fuse  thanks.  These  guides  are  the 
best  1  have  seen  in  India,  and  always 
attheirpost;  each  village  has  a  certa'io 
Dumber,  who  bold  their  land  rent  free 
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which  saved  two  or  tliree  milei,  but 
gained  nolliing  In  time.  The  hrut 
vraa  biuiling  ;  the  rough  stoiiea  lamed 
my  camel,  so  that  I  Ijait  to  diimouat 
my  aide-de-cBinp  and  let  him  Tollow  a» 
he  could  1  and  the  bushes  robbed  me  of 
a  great  portion  of  mj  shirt  sleevci ; 
but,  us  a  set-olf  for  these  inconveniences, 
I  nearly  came  in  for  a  choice  morceau 
of  sliikur.  On  reaching  the  top  of  ihe 
bill  spied  a  croH'd  of  villagers,  about  a 
mile  distant,  wliose  movements  and 
multitudinous  weapons  shewed  they 
were  inteut  on  deeds  of  arms.  On 
observing:  me  they  appeared  to  parley 
as  if  waiting  my  arrival,  and  so  I 
shoved  along  my  limping  dromedary 
to  see  the  row ;  but  ader  a  tew 
minutes'  pause  two  men  went  Forward, 
approaching  cautiously  towards  some 
object  which  1  could  not  distinguiib, 
but,  from  their  attitude  supposed  to 
be  a  dangerou*  customer.  Advancing 
about  hftypaces,  theysuddenly  stopped, 
and  appeared  to  hesitate — in  another 
instant  a  tiger  sprung  from  behind  a 
bush  upon  the  foremost,  who  appeared 
to  fall—it  n-os  a  feiirlul  sight.  What 
happened  I  could  not  observe ;  but  there 
was  evidently  a  scuffie,  wlilch  gave  me 
hopes  that  one  at  least  of  the  uien  had 
escaped.  These  were  immediately 
confirmed  by  a  stout,  and  all  the  crowd 
rushing  to  the  spot.  When  I  reached 
ibe  scene  of  action,  all  was  over — the 
tig-er  lay  dead  with  a  spear  through  his 
chest,  and  out  between  the  ribs — on  tlie 
point  of  this  he  had  been  received  by 
one  of  the  men  at  the  spring  I  saw  him 
tnake,  and  the  other  instantly  ran  up  and 
dispatched  him  with  his  sirord,  ripping 


for  their  services  to  travellers.  That 
is  usual  everywhere,  but  it  is  not  usual 
to  find  them  so  attentive. 

At  eight  p.m.  foimd  my  trooper  had 
halted  in  a  small  villaiie,  where  he  had 
collected  tempting  bribes  to  induce  me 
to  shorten  my  night's  march — for  my- 
self sweetmeats  and  nilllc — grain  and 
grass  for  the  cattlec  all  arranged  on  a 
clean  terrace,  round  a  banyan  tree,  the 
abode  of  a  Hindoo  god  and  a  Fakeer. 
His  horse  was  tired,  and  all  of  us  being 
somewbat  in  the  same  condition,  I  con- 
tented— though  not  fond  of  curtailing 
my  marches — and  spread  my  cloak, 
tub  dio.  on  the  cleanest  bed  1  have 
had  since  leaving  Siptee.  Here  we 
all  fared  sumptuously,  particularly  my 
camel,  who  got  the  belter  half  of  his 
muster's  supper,  and  seemed  to  relish 
it  much  more.  Slept  soundly  for  tive 
hours,  the  night  being  cool  and  clear, 
and  on  the  SUth,  at  iHiybreak.  reached 
the  gates  of  Seharunpore,  which  were 
sbnt,  but  got  through  the  wicket,  end 
woke  up  the  durwan,  who  went  for  the 
keys  to  the  killedar's  bouse,  and  after 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  got  in.  The 
city  is  the  residence  of  (he    Dewasa 

Ri()ah,  on  the  banks  of  the ,  a 

fine  stream,  clear,  broad,  gravelly  bed, 
with  at  present  about  a  foot  of  ivatcr 
where  we  folded. 

Posted  my  last  trooper  in  Seharun- 
pore  as  a  relay  to  bring  intelligence, 
and  pushed  on  with  my  servant  behind 
me  for  Shajehanpore,  where  I  may 
halt  two  or  three  days  without  losing 
time,  while  a  dawk  is  laying  fur  Indure. 
At  noou  entered  the  city  of  Shajehan- 
pore, after  ten  hours'  ride,  having  had  to 
walk  myjaded  camel  most  of  (he  way.as 
Ihe  day  was  excessively  hot.  Seeincsomo 
suwars  strolling  through  the  baiaar, 
whose  demifetingee  costume  bespoke 
'  Molkart  conlingettl' — strange  vifions  of 
fish  and  rice,  nith  tables,  chain, coffee- 
pots, and  other  tantalizing  breakfast 
teminiseences,  began  to  flit  before  my 
eyes,  as  they  wandered  about  in  search 
of  an  European- looking  bungalow — a 
hopeless  search,  as  soon  appeared  by 
the  reply  of  a  trooper  I  asked  to  show 
me  bis  commanding  officer's  quirters. 
"Teen  koss,"  was  the  varlet's  laconic 


—that  i 


"it  is 


miles  off — or,  '  by'r  lady,' 
dispelled  my  festive  visions  ;  but,  de- 
termined to  gel  on  even  the  teen  koss 
rather  than  halt  here — though  quite 
against  my  attendant's  recommendation 
—took  a  short  cut  over  a  siooy  hill. 


up  Ms  belly.  Both  of  them  had  escaped 
unhurt.  It  was  (he  most  dashing  affair 
in  the  tiger  way  1  ever  saw.  Our 
howdah  tiger  shooting  is  slow  sport. 
The  neighbouring  village  had  turned 
out  in  force,  with  all  the  implements 
of  war  and  husbandry  tbey  could  mus- 
ter, to  attack  the  animal,  which  had 
been  discovered  by  a  herd-boy  feeding 
on  the  carcase  of  an  ass  he  had  slain 
the  day  before  j  hut  having  only  two 
matchlocks  among  them  all,  ihey  were 
undecided  how  to  make  their  assault, 
and  on  ray  appearance  proposed  to 
wait  and  see  if  1  could  bring  any  help ; 
but  ihcsetwoadventurous youths  would 
not  be  restrained  ;  and,  as  it  turned 
out,  i  was  almost  glad  uf  it,  a  double- 
barrelled  detonator  might  huve  spoiled 
their  far  more  sporiing  exploit.  The 
tiger  was  not  quite  full-grown.    These 
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many  milet— •»  the  mtirM  jndge,  wbo 
being  more  adilicied  to  that  b«TerBg« 
thao  ireare,ought  to  knowbeil.  HeK 
I  choDged  mj  mode  of  joumefing  ; 
hnviaK  got  througfa  the  desert  Teg;ion( 
I  fhall  be  able  to  eet  oa  quicker  bj 
leaviog  my  kit  and  trusting  to  the 
resources  oF  the  rouotry — to  aent  mf 
riding  carnel  back  to  Aara  and  tay 
eicort  to  Goon  ah — the  turmer  beii^ 
relieved  b;  relays  of  »  palkee  and  fivo 
hoDes  fiom  mine  host — ihe  latter  bj 
tvo  truopera  of  Holkjt'a  hone,  all  that 
could  be  spared,  as  the  greater  part  of 
his  corps  are  out  in  pursuit  of  Goojara, 
a  pastime  they  have  iu  abundaacr,  m 
this  bein^  on  the  borders  of  Scindiah'l, 
Holkar'i,  the  Denuss,  Bhopalporcand 
some  olher  petty  rnjah  tecritoties  which 
are  most  ingeniously  dove-tailed  iutu 
each  other,  is  good  bunting  ground 
for  freebooters,  who  cjii  dodge  their 
purxueis  back  ami  forward  from  one 
demesoe  into  another.    However,  iateljr 

M'M 'a  people  have  got  (or  taken) 

lb(!  liberty  of  hunting  o*er  Ibe  whole  i 
and  liis  corpi  being  chiefly  compoced 
ofreiiFgade  moastraopers,  some  of  them 
mighty  hunters  in  tlieir  d»y,  ore  un- 
usually successful  in  kidnapping  their 


people  then  pointed  out  to  me  two 
white    apeclu,    which    were    Captain 

H'M '•  Untt,  near  the  village  of 

Rosewass,  and  there  1  arrived  at  three. 
Two  hour*  anerwarda  the  akio  of  the 
tiKBT  was  brought  to  him,  and  the 
whole  village  came  to  present  their 
champions  to  the  '  Captan  Sahib,'  and 
I  was  happy  lo  be  able  to  confirm  their 
itory.  M'M^—  wai  exactly  the  per- 
•on  1  wanted  ;  and  a  halt  ol  three 
days  under  hia  canvass  was  a  moat 
agreeable  pastime.  He  despatched 
icoulsinsearchofmy  stray  people,  who 
brought  them  in  safe  and  unrobbed 
on  the  third  day.  They  had  lost  their 
road  In  the  jungle,  and,  instead  of 
fieawr  gone  to  Rajghur  the  very  day 
•fter  it  had  beeo  plundered  by  the 
Ooojars.  1  had  nearly  made  the  same 
siatake  myaelf,  but  some  people  set  me 


than  once  or  twice  in  a  day's  march. 
Sometimes  the  only  individual  we  have 
met  from  morning  till  oight  was  Scin- 
diahs  pawn  dank.  The  Mahart^ah, 
it  seems,  ia  an  epicure  in  that  luxury, 
and  has  relays  of  baughy  bearers  luid 
every  ten  or  hfleen  miles  from  Gwalier 
to  Boorhaopoor,  about  five  hundred 
and  lifly  miles,  to  bring  hiro  fiesii  sup- 


alone  worthy  of  his  exalted  jaws.  Being 
aminorheleavestherestot  the  cures  of 
government  to  hi*  minister — u  low-bred 
man,  who  never  dreamt  of  such  luck, 

until  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  C 's 

"  non-interference,"  Ihe  hopeful  boy,wbo 
had  been  adopted  by  the  Buiia  bdce  as 
her  son  and  heir,  managed  to  jostle  his 
mamma  oif  the  guddee.  The  country 
has  been  going  to  the  bad  ever  since. 
She  was  a  woman  of  extraordinary 
ability,  (as  all  women  rulers  in  India 
have  beeu,)  and  though  rather  off-hand 
for  our  modern  European  ideas,  (and 
off-head  when  it  taitcd  her,]  is  spoken 
of  with  respect  by  all  classes  of  the 
people  for  the  justice  and  energy  ot 
nergoveromerit — qualities  not  apparent 
iu  the  present  adminlstratioa. 

Hosewass  is  a  small  village,  selected 
aa  the  station  for  a  regiment  of  con- 
tingent    hoT^e     raising    by     Cajitain 

M-M ,  for  Holkat'a  service :  he  ia 

to  be  the  only  European  at  the  place, 
and  to  act  both  as  civil  and  military 
authority.  The  linea  are  formed  on  a 
rising  ground  on  the  bank  of  a  tiver 
which  cootwDi  the  best  wUer  viihiii 


Got  freih  baggage-camels,  and  sent 
my  own  lo  Mliuw  empty  to  he  fresh 
for  a  new  start  in  case  other*  not 
procurable  there.  And  here  1  must 
pay  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  an 
esteemed  friend  I  may  nev;r  meet 
again.  A  camel's  pace  is  generally  said 
to  be  distressing  to  the  rider,  but  t  have 
been  much  in  the  habit  of  utiog  them 
and  not  found  it  so.  The  long  smooth 
lioi  of  a  high-caste  riding  camel  is  by- 
no  means  disugteeable.  Mine  was  of 
the  pure  blood  of  the  desert — unusually 
tall,  and  used  to  curry  me  with  case 
six  miles  in  half  an  hour,  though  for 
a  distance  six  iu  Ihe  hour  was  his  best 
pace.  How  he  was  olf  for  the  organ 
of  locality  I  know  not,  hut  his  topo> 
graphical  sagacity  was  yerj  much  be- 
yond liial  of  a  horse  or  moat  other 
domestic  animals.  1  have  ofiea  been 
deceived  by  trusting  to  my  horse  for 
the  road,  but  my  camel  never  fulled 
me.  When  puuled  on  returning  home 
in  the  nijiht  from  shootiug,  1  have, 
whenever  riding  him,  trusted  implicitly 
lo  his  judgment,  and  be  never  seemed 
to  have  u  doubt  on  the  subject,  but 
tFould  take  me,  perhaps,  sii  or  eight 
miles  straight  across  a  country  which 
he  nerei  could  haTQ  beeu  ia  before 
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in  hit  life.  Whether  steering  his  coune 
hy  the  alara,  ot  hj  some  bstiiicl  f^iven 
hy  nature  lo  guide  htcn  tlirou|{h  the 
Irackleu  desert,  I  know  noL  I  fint 
diacoTFred  his  talent  hj  the  pertinacity 
with  which  he  kept  continually  turning 
bii  head  towards  the  right  wheo  I  wm 
forcing  him  to  go  in  a  wrong  direction, 
when  once  returning  in  the  dark  after 
K  very  circuitons  day's  shooting  over 
a  country  I  Fancied  I  knew  someihing 
about,  but  which  he  could  not  possibly. 
The  lively  eje  and  moveable  features 
of  the  camel  give  its  physiognomy  an 
expreuion  of  ^reat  intelligence  i  but  it 
was  long  before  I  could  reconcire  myself 
to  the  great  hanging  lip*  anil  croco- 
dile jaws:  however,  custom  and  long 
acquaintance  has  done  even  this,  and 
observing  how  admirably  theee  are  con- 
structed furcullingthe thorny  branches 
of  the  acacia,  and  gathering  up  what- 
ever scanty  forage  their  bare  pastures 
afford.     Nothing  can  be  ugly  which  is 

eerfecl  in  its  inechanism,  end  in  precise 
armony  with  its  circumsluncei  ;  and 
this,  the  Mrange  and  at  first  sight 
Bwk ward-looking  form  and  features 
«r  the  came)  are,  to  a  wonderful  de- 
gree. He  guthcrs  food  from  plants 
which  scaicely  any  other  animiil  dare 
touch,  using  his  long  fle$h)r  prehensile 
lips  almost  like  lingers  :  they  eie  in- 
deed closely  anaolgoua  in  their  ana- 
tomy lo  the  elephant's  proboscis.  The 
upper  half  of  the  camel's  head  is  ad- 
mired by  every  body,  and  the  match- 
less brilliancy  of  Iheir  eyes — the  grace 
and  majesty  of  their  pace  has  passed 
into  a  proverb  in  the  East,  and  is 
about  the  highest  comparison  a  poet 
can  apply  to  a  woman's  gait ;  but, 
in  my  mind,  every  part  of  the  animal 
is  beautiful.  1  Dad  procured  mine 
with  two  others,  young  and  unbroken, 
from  the  heart  of  the  Jessel mere  desert 
— trained  him  entirely  myself— scarcely 
any  one  else  had  ever  mounted  him  ; 
and  frequently  we  were  sole  companions 
for  entire  days,  as  I  used  to  shoot 
liares,  partr1dge,&c.  olf  his  back,  among 


a  close  intimacy  had  sprung  up  between 
m.  Once  only  did  we  quarrel,  and  then 
t  hereby  publicly  acknowledge  that  [ 
wss  in  the  wrong,  and  he  was  victor, 
justly  not  less  than  decisively — indeed, 
thiiugli  I  have  associated  a  good  deal 
with  wild  beasts,  of  varioui  sorts,  I 
never  was  so  nearly  eaten  up  b;  oite  in 
my  life.    I  had  been  urgiofr  him  ruber 


beyond  his  speed  when  once  returning' 
homeby  moonlight  1  suddenly  he  stopped 
short,  raised  his  lon^  neck  almost  upright 
over  my  head  and  then  projected  it 
straight  forwards  several  times.  What 
this  manceuvre  meant  I  could  not  di- 
vine, but,  being  in  a  hurry  to  ^et  on, 
applied  the  spur  sharply  ;  however, 
he  seemed  to  have  made  up  his  mind 
and  refused  lo  stir,  but  paused  lo 
cun<iider  a  Tew  moments,  and  then 
suddenly  brought  bis  head  round  and 
stared  me  right  in  the  face,  growling 
and  gobbling  like  a  gigantic  turkey- 
cock  and  moving  about  hi)  jaws  aiid 
tips  in  a  menacing  attitude.  Here  waa 
outright  mutiny  and  no  mistake,  t« 
I  hammered  bim  aboot  the  eye*  and 
nose  till  my  stick  broke,  and  ttien, 
appearing  to  know  his  advantage,  he 
commenced  his  attack  in  real  earnest, 
snapping  his  huge  jaws  and  thrusting 
them  at  me,  twisting  round  his  neck,  and 
endeavouring  to  bite  me  alternate)]' 
right  and  left,  which  1  could  scarcelj 
avoid  by  constantly  dodging  from  side 
to  side,  and  thumping  his  nose  and 
eyes  with  my  fists — well  aware  that  1( 
he  once  got  a  hold  he  would  keep  it 
like  a  bull-dog  and  dispose  of  me  just 
as  he  chose.  1  soon  saw  that  1  should 
be  the  first  to  lire  of  this  work  i  so, 
geltiug  hold  of  his  bridle  close  to  the 
nose,  held  him  tight  till  1  thought  his 
rage  might  have  cooled,  or  that  at  all 
events  he  must  have  a  creek  in  hi* 
neck  and  be  glad  to  stretch  it  out  i 
then  cautiously  letting  him  go,  he  raised 
his  head  and  looked  proudly  arouad, 
as  if  conscious  of  his  triumph,  but 
making  no  further  attack  on  rae.  I 
eared  not  to  provoke  him  again,  and 
waited  patiently  till  it  was  his  pleasure 
to  proceed,  which  on  asking  him  civilly 
he  at  ooce  did,  but  at  his  own  pace. 
This  was  mv  last  qiiarrel  with  m/ 
friend — as  attetwards  1  always  rode 
bim  with  a  muzzle. 

28th — Ten     miles,    verna     Indora 
pulkee  [starting  at  midnight)  t  thence 

rode    M'M "s   horses   fifty   one  to 

Major  K 's  camp,  wlierc  the  Major 

had  migrated  from  his  residency  fur  the 
purpose  of  slaying  one  black  buck  t« 
complete  his  annual  allowance  of  thirty. 
This  feat  he  had  just  accomplished,  aiid 
I  found  faim  on  a  brge  ]i lain  crouching 
like  a  cheeta  after  another  herd;  but 
they  liiiuiiiiMi  hi  be  all  females,  so 

■ — ja^— J ujg  bieakfiiat, 

me  lo  Isdore 
--'■e  this 
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moraing  btving  io»t  the  wny,  I  roile 
np  to  tome  people  gatberinir  opium 
in  a  poppy  Geld  to  enquire,  but 
they  were  *o  itupiGed,  either  witb 
■melling  or  eatinff  opium,  tbil  they 
oould  give  uo  infotmrntioii  od  that  or 
•ny  otoer  lubject  The  iuv«r  then 
tried  bit  hftnd,  but  being'  equally  un- 
■uccesifnl  had  at  tait  to  ride  off^to  a 
■eiKbbauring  village  to  enquire.  Froin 
Indore  got  a  fat  horte  fiom  a  lubadar, 
which  depoiited  me  at  my  friend  S.'b 
qnarten  in  Hhov,  at  one  p.m. — twelve 
mitea  through  a  rich  and  beautiful 
country — the  aspect  of  which  hu 
EifHdly  improTed  aiuce  leaving  Roie- 
waaij  and  here  the  light  of  neat  gar* 
deni  with  lines  of  European  bungalow^ 
•-^Ibdt  not  boaiting  much  orchiteclwal 
beauty — wai  quite  revirii^  after  four 
hundred  milei  of  almoit  unmitigated 
Jungle.  A  pretty  cantonment,  more  like 
Saugur  than  any  other  we  have — built 
like  it  on  a  ridge  ofitony  hillt,  below 
which  it  a  great  plain  of  black  cracked 
•oil,  not  10  bleak  ai  Saiigur  and  laid  to 
be  a  better  (i.  e.  cooler)  climate  i  but 
the  difference  muit  b«  triflinr,  merely 
from  a  greater  eleTation  ol  about  a 
hundred  feet  —  I  think  3150  above 
the  tea.  This  it  h^f  way  from 
Agra  to  Bombay,  and  for  tbe  remain- 
ing half  I  chiefly  depend  upon  the 
Muitance  of  boapitable  Ducks,  from 
whom  various  intimations  of  saddled 
iteeds  have  greeted  my  arrival.  Mhow 
kll  in  a  whirl  with  races,  plays  and 
balls,  in  the  confusioo  of  which,  seven 
•[Untteri — the  whole  stock  of  tbe  can- 
tonment, bave  been  lost — all  meiged 
into  matronB  within  three  months!  A 
gallant  capuin  popped  the  question  to 
the  last  of  lbs  maidens  veaterdav — loo 
late  in  the  day,  although  Fhtsbus  had 
not  yet  stooped  from  his  place  of  power 
in  the  meridian  sky—but,  alas!  thelady 
•aidihe  was  very  Born' for  him,  but  really 
and  truly  it  wa«  out  ofhrr  power  tograiit 
hi)  request,  for  that  very  morning  she 
bad  bestowed  all  be  asked  for  upon  a 
brother  captain  in' bis  own  regimenL 
In  the  evening  the  favoured  swain 
actually  carted  his  betrothed  in  his 
rival's  buggy.  This  was  too  bad.  Tbe 
ceremony  of  carting  clinches  our 
matrimonial  bargains  in  the  cast  :  after 
that  nobody  dares  say  black  is  the 
white  of  the  lady's  eye. 

Found  fresh  baggage  camels  ready 


buy :  BO  dispatched  them  ihimediately 

OTi  my  arrival  and  followed  in  S 'a 

biig^y  with  a  relay  of  four  saddle 
boriet,  for  Mundlaisir  (thirty  miles) 
at  -one  a.m.  on  tbe  Snd  March  ; 
Intending  to  descend  the  Ghat  at 
daybreak  and  house  myself  in  Hund* 
laisir,  which  is  repnted  tbe  hottest 
station  on  mir  side  of  India,  before 
the  sun  became  intoler^le.  But  here 
I  was  mistaken  in  toto — for  my  groom 
itiqg  ijHiBted  on  bringing  me  do 


amiable  and  docile  temper  bave  a  habit 
of  giving  up  my  own  opinion  (of  which, 

Xthe  way,  1  invariably  have  to  repent 
irvards — l>arring  this  boIb  case  of 
selecting  between  two  roads — in  pick- 
ing out  the  tight  one  I  have  generally 
found  niggers  moat  baady.)  So,  acting 
on  general  prindples,  I  drove  along  the 
gradually  lading  traces. of  tbe  road  till 
they  totally  disappeared  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain ;  and  then,  rather  than  retra> 
grcssseut  back  my  vehicle,  delermined 
to  m<ike  my  way  alone  by  a  short  cut 
over  the  raounttuo  ;  forgetful  of  apair  of 
top-biHits,  wliich  though  good  for  riding 
were  just  tbe  least  taste  in  life  too 
tight  lor  [ravelling  ou  fooL  Of  course 
another  half  hotir  found  me  dead  lame, 
foundered  and  stumbling  and  scramb- 
ling along  the  side  of  a  sleep  mountain, 
with  no  trace  of  a  path  or  of  any  hnman 
being  to  show  me  one — and  then  lest 
my  misery  shvuld  be  imperfect,  die 
sun,  my  eaemy,  began  to  grin  horribly 
at  me  over  the  top  of  the  hill  on 
my  left.  A  '  pugdundee'  (footpath) 
led  me  to  a  buffalo  abed  inhabitea 
by  women,  giiuding  bdjree,  who 
politely  assured  me  I  was  going 
exactly  in  the  right  direction.  Tins 
was  satisfiictorv,  so  I  limped  along  a 
mile  or  bo  till  another  buKlo  hut 
appeared,  where  men  were  winnowing ; 
tbeie  itariog  at  me,  said  "  sahib  kidhur 
jata,"'  meaning  thcrebv  "  what  the  devil 
brought  you  here  i"  This  was  ■  poser  : 
I  told  them  with  the  greatest  simplicity, 
1  was  taking  a  short  cut  for  tbe  Jaum 
Uhat  i  and  they  replied  that  1  was 
doing  no  such  thin?,  for  the  straight 
road  to  the  Jaum  Ghat  Uy  five  miles  to 
the  east,  beyond  the  mountain.  A 
gontoon  was  easily  induced  to  iccom- 
pany  me  to  the  top  of  this,  and  showed 
mc  a  villttge  three  miles  off,  where 
.  bullocks  from  Mhnw  » 


loads,  and  thiiiy  miles  »-day,  to  Bom- 


kept  glazing  and  close  to  which  the 
road  passed.     Tliiiber  accortUngly  I 
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hobbled  with  what  Isga  I  had,  and  waa 
then  conducted  bj  a  very  civil  "bullock- 
maun"  (aa  tbey  are  culled  iu  Anglo- 
fien^tlee)  to  an  emineace,  whence  he 
ibowed  my  load  with  auch  explicit 
directiona  to  turn  to  the  right,  and  in 
DO  wiie  to  the  left,  that  1  could  not 
possibly  go  aitray  any  more.  I  had 
vainlj  endeavoured  to  hire  the  loan  of 
a  tattoo  in  the  viilsg-e  but  was  obliged 
again  (o  put  my  best  leg  foremost,  bad  as 
it  wai.  AFter  a  mile  this  broad  road, 
.  like  the  rest,  beg^nn  to  vanish,  gradually 
eihauated  by  little  foot-paths  into  tlie 
juogle;  there  was  nothinj;  for  it  now 
but  to  follow  my  "  South  Weat  coorse," 
like  xuy  countryman  Barney  O'Reardon 
— ao  I  walked  through  various  streams, 
whichcooledmyapoplectic  feet  while  in 
the  water,  but  made  themfar  more  pain- 
ful allerwardi.  Spying  some  cattle  graz- 
ing and  inferring  that  there  might  be  a 
biped  io  charge,  I  made  my  way  to- 
wards them  in  quest  of  a  benevolent 
cowherd,  but   no  buroao  animal  ap- 


peared, or  answered,  though  I  bellowed 
like  a  bull  (perhaps  that  was  the  reason.^ 
The  guardian  of  the  kine  I  guessed,  had 
bidden  himself  through  fear  of  a  white 
feringee  ;  thinking  to  entice  liim  forth 
by  driving  away  bis  cattle,  I  seized 
upon  the  bullock  who  bore  the  bell,  and 
twisted  him  along  by  the  tail  till  quite 
out  of  sight  of  the  rest,  butslUl  nobodv 
came  Io  the  rescue:  he  seemed  himself 
to  be  the  sole  protector  of  the  flock,  i 


after  a  little 


are  1  again  consigned  them,  and 
little  while  a  broad  pukka  road 


e  should  be  south,  and  this  road 
wont  east  and  west — odds  in  favour  of 
west — soon  backed  by  the  fresh  traces 
of  camels'  fset,  and  all  doubt  was  at 
an  end  when  a  tower  and  fort  and  the 
village  of  Jaum  appeared  ;  but  my 
feet  seemed  utterly  unfit  to  carry  nie 
dowD  the  Ghat.  To  complete  my 
discomfiture,  beside  the  great  gdteway 
which  guards  the  top  of  the  pass  stood 
my  two  camels  without  their  loadil 
They  ought  ere  this  to  have  been  eating 

fram  in  Mundlaisir.  I  found  that  they 
ad  halted  at  the  village  as  the  Ghat 
ia  impracticable  for  such  long-legged 
animals   by  night — difficult  and   dan- 

Krous  even  by  day ;  and  when  re- 
ided  in  the  morning,  being  (as 
the  surwan  confesseil)  young  uniraioed 
animals,  took  fright  at  the  rattling 
of  the  trunk  padlocks,  and  ran  away, 
itrewing  bozea  and  cooking  poll  about 


the  juH'^le,  whieh  the  people  were  now 
busy  collecting.  One  had  been  stopped 
juit  at  the  gutaway — a  Tew  steps  further 
and  his  neck  must  necessarily  have 
been  l)roken.  The  surwan  swore,  by 
way  of  appeasing  my  wrath,  that  he 
bad  hinisell' lost  a  bag  containing  fifty 
rupees,  and  wunted  leave  to  go  in 
search  of  il.  This  being  of  course 
a  lie,  I  made  him  accompany  me  and 
taking  aspearshaft  to  support  my  steps, 
valiantly  faced  tbe  Ghat,  but  alter  half 
a-mile  had  to  give  it  up  and  not  able 
any  longer  to  stand  lay  down  under 
shelter  of  a  tuFt  of  grass  with  my  feet 
supported  on  a  high  stone.  The  pmn 
was  a  little  relieved  by  this  ;  I  had  no 
knife,  and  had  made  many  in  effectual 
attempts  Io  saw  tlirough  the  boots  with 
sharp  stones  the  wetting  and  drying 
in  the  sun  over  my  swollen  feet  having 
made  it  quite  impossible  Io  pull  them 
off.  Got  on  one  of  my  bai^iBige  camels 
when  thej  come  dowu,  and  my  third 
horse  (I  had  missed  the  two  hrst  by 

after  sent  up  from  the  foot  of  the 
Ghat  by  a  traveller  who  took  pity 
on  my  distress ;  but  after  four  or 
five  miles'  riding,  the  pain  in  my  feet 
becamelso  intense  it  very  nearly  made 
me  faint,  which  I  only  avoided  by 
hastily  dismounting.  Luckily  tbe 
suuar  who  accompanied  me  had  a 
knife  with  which  I  slit  the  obnoxious 
buskin  from  lop  to  loe.  1  have  seldom 
in  my  life  felt  such  comfort  as  after 
this  operation;  but  it  required  great 
care  to  avoid  cutting  my  feet,  as  they 
had,  although  eicedtively  painful,  com- 
pletely lost  tlieir  common  feeling,  whien 
did  not  return  for  a  considerable  time ; 
in  truth,  they  were  io  an  incipient  stage 
of  morUfication,  and  looked  exactly  tike 

Eieces  of  boiled  pork.  A  fourth  horse 
elonging  also  to  a  auwar  of  Ihe 
Bhopuur  contingent,  took  me  into 
Mundlaisir.  at  two  p.m.  Rested  from 
this  day's  labour  iu  llie'honse  of  the 
surgeon,  who  was  acting  political 
agent,  and  procured  me  the  loan  of 
two  riding  camels  from  Russuldars  to 
take  me  to  Talnair.  The  descent  from 
Mhow  is  sixteen  or  eighteen  hundred 
feet  and  the  difference  of  climate  is 
from  cool  and  healthy,  Io  a  hot  muggy 
malaria  that  killsalmost  every  European 
who  does  not  go  away  sick.  It  is  the 
frontier  statiuu  of  Bengal,  and  here, 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  service, 
my  furlough  commences,  though  1  may 
uotget  out  of  India  this  month  yet; 
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>  regrolatlaa  retber  hard  on  western 
Beogullee*  vhu  don't  like  trtvelling 
Iu'd  thouKBiid  mile*  outof  ihcir  way  bf 
Calculta.*  Got  loh  alippers  Tor  my 
foundered  reet,andKnt  Mthridingand 
baggage  camels  acnus  the  NcTbudda 
to  lie  ready  at  tiro  in  the  momiDg. 
Had  to  part  here  with  the  ititt  reiaaiii' 
tag  of  my  servants  oho  was  unable, 
though  willing  enough,  to  proceed 
further — even  m  far  as  the  holy  Kibla 
of  Islam,  ai  hia  high  ambition  was  to 
return  with  the  degree  of  Hai^ee'-but 
here  bi*  pilgrimage  teiminaled  to  our 
mutual  regret,  witli  promise*  on  both 
sides  to  renew  our  acquaiulance  on  my 
relurD  fiom  Europe,  if  we  could  hud 
each  other.  The  only  lault  I  had  with 
him  was,  that  he  was  unable  to  ride 
camels,  and  it  was  frequsntly  impossible 
lo  mount  bim  on  tattoos  in  these 
deserts,  so  he  had  to  walk  nearly 
half  the  way  Irom  Agra,  and  on  arrival 
here  his  feet  were  not  in  much  bettor 
niarcliing  order  than  bi*  master's  after 
the  Jaum  Obat 

8d  March — Croaied  the  Nerbuddah 
in  H  boat  at  two  thi*  morning ;  could 
have  slept  >  few  hours  lunger,  but  my 
camel*  were  ready  saddled  on  the  other 
aide — such  saddles  and  such  camels  as 
no  Christian  man  ever  rode  upon  be- 
fore; however  there  was  no  alieruative, 
so  folded  my  cloak  for  a  cushion  snd 
set  forward,  a  shutr-suwar  (camel  rider) 
accompanying  me  on  another.  To 
eousola  me  on  the  roud,  my  host  had 
got  a  bale  of  aandwiches  and  a  magnum 
of  tea  strapped  behind  me,  and  given 
me  a  billet  for  the  night'*  lodging*  upon 
the  kameswar  of  Sindwa  which  ii  sixty 
miles  off.  The  camels  soon  proved 
IbemseJvEs  uiiht  for  haider  work  than 
their  usual  eniplnyinentof  iiaradiiig  the 
street*  of  Mundfaisir,  bedecked  with 
fringes  and  tassels  and  jingling  bell*. 
To  keep  these  animal*  in  t mining, 
very  bard  and  regular  exerdse  is 
required.  These  were  completely 
foligued  with  a  trot  of  twenty  miles, 
which  they  did  at  a  fair  enough 
rate ;  for  the  rest,  no  persuasions  could 
eitort  more  than  a  few  paces  at  a 
lime  of  a  diiilocating  composite  gsit, 
between  a  walk  and  a  trot.  We  halted 
nowhere  except  ut  one  streani  for  ten 
miunles  to  drink  muddy  water,  and 
arrived  at  Sindwa  at  nine  p.m.,  after 

e«n  hoursortberaoufatiguingride 

:r  have  had  either  before  or  since. 


wilderoesi  than  even  Sciikdia's  country  i 
saw  no  human  being*  eicept  nunelvea 
and  three  small  parties  of  Mahratta*  all 
armed  to  the  teeth  with  spear*,  •worda, 
■utchlocks,  shield*,  piatMs,  and  bows 

All  Sindwa  was  asleep,  bat  I  aoo- 
ceeded  with  some  trouble  in  getting  the 
kamisdarawakened,  to  receive  my  leltet 
of  credit,  and  shortly  after  a  deputation 
of  his  myrmidons  waited  on  me  with 
proviMou*  for  myself  and  canels— 
sweetmeats  and  niiiCMla.  Crammed 
their  yawning  gullet*  well  with  sugar 
ghee  and  spiers,  as  the  only  hope  of 
giving  them  legs  for  to-morrow,  and 
then  placed  my  own  ohatpoy  (bedstead) 
beside  them  in  the  dreet,  and  slept — 
too  soundly,  for  I  was  awoke  by  day- 
lightdawningover  the  castle  walls  [  fi*« 
minute*  more  saw  ns  both  on  our 
saddle*  and  outside  the  gates,  a*  our 
only  preparation  was  to  rub  our  eyea, 

flive  one  yawn,  aud  then  mount  our 
ally  steed*.  Sindwa  is  a  pretty  place, 
but  we  waited  not  fur  d»light  to  admire 
it*  beauty  havii^  the  fear  of  suosbiDe 
before  our  eyes.  Jogged  and  flagged 
along  our  rough  and  cruelly  jaded 
camels  till  balf-psst  four  when  with 
much  labour  and  belabouring  of  onr 
poor  beasts  we  arrived  at  Talnair,  forty- 
lour  miles )  hills,  gbata,  and  jongle  all 
the  way  i  passed  no  running  stream, 
some  bed^of  rivers  had  stagnant  pool* 
which  even  the  camels  refused  to  drink  [ 
and  the  few  villages  marked  in  maps  of 
the   Bheel  hills  are  all  deserted  and  in 

On  entering  the  bazaar  met  a  horse 
with  an  Eiiglitfa  saddle  coming  in  from 
the  opposite  Bide,  which  li^iitly  guess- 
ing to  be  for  my  use  I  instantly  and 
joyfully  mounted  and  forded  the  Tdpty, 
a  tine  liver  hut  not  nearly  equal  to  the 
Nerhudda, 

Three  more  nags  look  me  to 
Dhoolia,  viiq  two  gall  open  and  si 
walker,  which  last  carried  me  teo  mile* 
in  four  hours  ;  however,  I  arrived  at 
Mr.  B.'s  house  at  nine  p.m.,  just  in  time 
to  save  the  remnant  of  an  excellent 
dinner  from  going  off  the  table,  for 
which  1  found  a  better  u«c.  Had  fed 
during  the  dtyon  ihesavingsofmy  (ast 
night's  supner  of  sweets.  Found  several 
travellers  here  before  me  ;  so  dawks 
were  scarce  and  not  to  be  bad  for  some 


>  Thi*  rnlt  ha*  usee  baen  j»ir(ial^  rMcindad. 
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da^teilbeihoneoTpalkeet  could  oot 
lull,  bowcTer  in  better  nuartert. 

Mr.  B.  hu8  fortified  diinself  against 
the  dimBle  vhich  U  almost  as  bad  as 
MundldUir,  by  building  an  eicellent 
tbree-sloried  houae  wilb  splendid  gar- 
dens, bath^,  &c.,  all  wbich  are  used  with 
right  orienUtl  hospitality.  He  is  at 
present  enraged  nith  our  Bengal  go- 
vernment and  G  wall  or  resident  for 
■tealing  away  a  piece  of  his  district 
wbicb  be  had  taken  great  pains  in 
improring,  and  handing  hia  tenants 
over  to  be  Seeced  by  Scindiaces,  I 
hare  before  mentioned. 

7tb By  great  luck,  got  four  hones 

belonging  to  Mr.  D.  ready  on  the 
road  Irum  Matligaum  to  Copergaum — 
leti  B.'a  house  at  twelve  last  night  in  a 
covered  bullock-cart  with  springs  and 
cushions,  an  excellent  device  of  the 
Ducks  for  night  marches,  but  uakuown 
kinongmy  Bengal  countrymen.  Chan- 
ged bullocks  at  four  villages  on  the 
road,  paying  eight  annas  (one  shilling) 
for  each  pair ;  and  arrived  at  MuUigaum 
at  nine  in  the  morning,  thirty  miles. 
Here  I  was  well  billeted  upon  Lt  F. 
and  the  21st  mess. 

8th.— Cuttle  being  ready,  started  at 
six  with  my  break bst  inside — the 
•afest  cupboard  on  a  journey,  D.'s 
horses  carried  me  delightfully  fiuy-three 
miles  to  Copergaum  by  half-psst  ten. 
Here  io  a  large  building,  lately  trans- 
inogriiied  into  a  dawk  bungalow,  I 
found  a  table  adorned  with  gTapei.tea, 
and  other  auch  ornaments  i  and  shortly 
■Eler  entered  another  agreeiible  appear- 
ance. Lt.  M.  whom  1  had  known  some 
years  ago  in  camp  during  the  besiege- 
inent  of  Akulkoie ;  he  was  making  night 
marches,  Duck  fashion  in  a  bullock 
cart,  and  had  a  heap  of  straw  inside  by 
way  of  springs.  Frojo  Malligaum  to 
Bombay  there  are  dawk  buagalows  at 
each  stage  so  travellers  need  not  carry 
tents,  which  is  a  greet  comfort.  Out 
govetDment  have  built  these  od  most 
oF  the  great  roads  in  this  presidency, 
and  on  lome  of  our  own,  in  humble 
Imitation  of  the  native  fashion  of  serais  i 
but  a  most  humble  imitation  it  is  of 
those  magniliceDt  lodging  houses  which 
frequeutly  can  accommodate  a  hundred 
people  and  are  open,  gratis  to  all 
comers ;  but  these  bungalows  ere 
only  intended  for  Europeans;  have 
hut  three  or  four  rooms,  aud  for  their 
use  there  is  a  charge  of  one  rupee  per 
diem.  Still  the  conveaience  is  very 
great  to  those  who  evjoy  it ;  but,  u  a 


matter  of  policy,  or  geaerosity,  the 
natives  would  think  well  of  our  con- 
tinuing the  good  old  custom  of  their 
Moslem  rulers,  building  serais  pro  tiono 

Eubiicoi  even  to  prevent  those  already 
uilt  from  fallii^g  to  ruiu  would  be 
something. 

Strangi;  customs  prevail  in  those 
demi-civiliied  parts  of  Asia ;  every 
groom  (here  nick-oamed  "ghorawala, 
or  horse  fellow)on  my  changing  horses, 
bands  me  a  quart  bottle,  and  says 
"sahib  hotel  beer  hue,'  meaning  don't 
forget  the  beer,sir.  If  I  was  voluntarilf 
leaving  my  bat  or  spurs  betalnd,  it  could 
notastouiah  him  mure  than  my  decliping 
to  drink  it,  does  ;  but  really  I  canntft 
afford  to  add  fire  to  my  burning  throat 
in  these  di^-days ;  a  bottle  of  strong 
ale  every  hour  or  two!  But  the  Ducks 
are  mighty  good  fellows  entirely,  and 
would  as  soon  send  a  horse  without  a 
saddle  or  bridle  as  without  the  "  hotel 
beer." 

Copergaum  is  built  on  ihe  virtuous 
and  most  holy  river  Godavery,  her« 
called  "  Gungi^ee,"  because  its  water* 
slip  away  unde^round  from  some  mi> 
known  part  of  the  Ganges,  and  me 
again  at  Trimbuck  for  the  accommoda> 
tion  of  the  Brahmin  priests — a  bet 
to  which  they  themselves  are  ready  to 
testify. 

The  troubles  of  this  day  now  com- 
menced ;  sixty  miles  on  "  baggagers," 
i.  e.  a  bare  boned,  raw-backed,  diminu- 
tive species  of  pack-pony.  It  was  plain 
sailing  on  D.'s  horses  from  Malligaum  t 
bot  five  miles  for  the  first  hour,  and 
after  that  three — well  whipped  and 
spurred — is  no  joke  for  the  hot  part 
of  a  summer's  day.  Reached  Nuggur 
at  ten,  having  passed  and  re- passed  the 
cantonment  three  times  in  the  dark 
before  I  could  find  it,  and  then  came 
in  at  the  wrong  aide.  Found  Captain 
C.  playing  whist  with  an  itinerant 
tootlMlrawei,  so  rested  myself  by  a 
few  rubbers,  after  a  pretty  heavjr 
supper  and  then  to  bed  for  four  hours' 
sleep.  A  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
this  day  not  bad  work  considering  my 
cattle  :  I  would  rather  have  double 
tljo  diatance  on  good  ones  ;  but  still  it 
was  a  trifle  to  eilher  of  my  days~-on 
tiie  Mundlaisir  camel. 

eth Breakfasted    by    candle-light, 

and  00  horse  as  soon  as  day  enough 
to  see  the  load  to  Poonuh;  raining 
and  hailing — drenched  well,  hut  dry 
again  before  I  reached  G.  G.'s  camp 
mt  Wangaam,  who  hu  a  oompuij'  of 
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calling:  old  men  '  boyi,'though  it  soonds 
funnj'  j  but  we  hare  old  '  boya'  ia  ould 
Inland  too. 

Here  I  va«  joined  bj  a  brother  officer 
from  the  sister  pretidency,  and  we  left 
Poonah  at  daybreak  ;  aud  on  the  I3lh 
dinedat  Mahabuleshwar:  seTctitj  miles ; 
good  bungalows  at  several  itages,  pur- 
ticularlj  Wye — a  beautiful  place  ;  pretty 
good  biidle  road,  though  not  niajde  all 
the  way,  and  at  one  steep  place  wc 
were  obliged  to  ditmount.  Scleral 
■tepa  up  rangei  of  hiti  with  broad  levels 
on  tbe  top — much  belter  than  goin^ 
one  hundred  miles  bj  the  great  road 
through  Sattarah  as  tome  of  our  friends 
sdvised  ui.  Found  the  T.'s  iD  ■  small 
edifice  containing  four  closets — one  of 
tiTc  bungalow!  which  the  Bombay 
govemnient  hsTe  built  for  their  ioTslid 
servants,  who  are  accommodated  ther»- 
wllh  for  a  trifling  rent  ofseTentf  rupees 
a  month  ;  not  near  ao  good  ai  thoac  at 
our  cooTalescent  depot  of  Landonc 
which  officers  on  duty  have  rent  free. 
Private  hou«e«  are  however  now  ri*ing 
on  all  sides ;  upwards  of  fiftjr  built 
already,  and  roono  for  five  hundred — 
thpj  have  the  great  advantage  over  our 
Himalaya  stations,  of  abundaut  level 
ground.  Here  are  excellent  carriage 
roads  iu  every  direction,  (liity  mile*  of 
them  it  it  is  said,)  but  bad  fur  walking, 
beloK  compoaed  of  tofl.  red  sand  and 
pudding  stone  and  scoris  like  half 
vitrified  brick ;  so  must  be  almost 
always  ancle  deep  with  either  dust  or 
mad.  Of  this  stone  the  houses  also  are 
built  j  and  it  appears  durable,  growing 
hard  by  etposure. 

Mahabuleshwar  is  4600  feet  above  tbe 
sea ;  tbe  climate  pleasantly  cool,  never 
cold;  no  snow  nor  frost;  thermometer 
(Harchl5th,}62°to68<';delightrul,  com- 
pared with  the  Concan,  but  in  the 
laiDS  it  is  said  to  be  better  at  Poonah, 
and  no  one  remains  here,  they  arc  so 
eoDStant  and  violeuL  The  surrounding 
scenery  is  very  fine  r  amaiingly  beati- 
tlRil  views  into  the  pldas,  and  of  the 
sea  from  the  higher  jiarts.  The  bills 
covered  with  vegetation — ferns,  smalt 
trees  and  sbrutw ;  but  none  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  Ueesourie  range  or 
Simla — no  snowy  summits — no  gigantic 
deodar,  pine,  oak,  or  those  magnificent- 
ly fiowcry  rhododendrons.  Here  are 
few  large  trees  of  any  kind  ;  no  eagles 
or  pheasants,  or  chamois,  or  the  other 
kiuosof  deer  which  attract  asportsman 
into  the  Himalaya;  tbereare,  however, 
beui,  cheetasi  ojid  auiiban,  and  tonn 


sepoys  and  prisoners  making  a  road. 
Twenty-six  milea  on  a  good  horse  of  LL 
D.'s  ;  here  another  breakRiit  with  C, 
then  gallopping  horses  to  Koondapore, 
Sbikrapore.  Wargoolee — and  Poonuh, 
before  sunset  j  seventy-two  miles— or 
eighty-two,  counting  a  retrngade  stage, 
which,  having  been  obliged  latterly  to 
ride  blindfold  on  account  of  the  wind 
■un  and  dust,  1  did  not  discover  till  I 
had  countermarched  about  five  miles, 
having  lefl  it  to  my  horse's  discretion 
to  return  homewards,  upon  which  he 
went  the  contrary  way.  Poonah  is 
the  pet  station  of  Bombay,  the  Meerut 
of  the  west,  as  Banaalure  is  among  the 
Malls.  The  hig-wigs  spend  most  of 
Iheir  time  here,  which  makes  it  gay, 
but  expensive  for  the  military. 

Found  my  old  friends  of  the th 

regiment  little  changed  beyond  the  ad- 
dition of  a  few  pair  of  whiskera  among 
beardless  ensigns  that  wer»— five  years 
ago.  Having  been  imcommonly  well 
starved  of  late  I  turned  their  excellent 
mess  to  good  account,  and  in  four  days 
had  made  great  progress  towards  reple- 
nishing my  muscular  system;  besides 
getting  refitted  with  a  new  cuticle  for 
my  face,  the  old  covering  having  been 
burned  clean  off.  But  here — though  no 
way  fastidious  ia  these  matters,  1  must, 
once  more,  in  the  name  of  my  Bengal 
brethren,  enter  a  solemn  proteit  against 
the  wilful  and  perverse  obstinacy  of 
these  same  Ducks,  who  will  persist  in 
eating  their  mutton  in  a  state  of  nature  I 
that  ia,  without  gramfeeding  according 
to  the  custom  of  civilized  countries, 

I  also  abhor  having  a  huge  tumbler 
of  swipes  placed  before  me  when  any 
person  opposite  chooses  to  drink  the 
villainous  potation.  I  am  free  to  lake 
a  glass  of  cool  claret  with  any  man  that 
asks  me,  but  can  t,  and  won't,  swill  bad 
malt  liquor  just  like  a  brewer's  horse. 
There  may  be  exceptions  In  these 
natter*  of  mutton  and  beer  ;  my  lata 
bolt  in  Dhoolia  was  one  ;  but,  as  far 
a*  I  can  judge,  they  are  the  rules,  and 
I  consider  them  grievances,  and  warn 
all  of  my  countrymen  who  cannot  sub- 
mit to  them,  and  also  to  living  in 
heated  ovens,  to  beware  of  Duck  officer'i 
dens — denswith  two  doors  and  loophole 
windoiTB,  and  without  a  tatty,  or  even  a 
hook  in  the  ceiling  to  bang  a  punkah]^ 
With  alt  these  faults,  (audit  is  a  heavv 
catalogue),  they  are  excellent  good  fel- 
lows, and  1  have  seen  some  of  them 
handle  a  hog-spear  well. 

N.B, — I  don't  care  a  vrhit  about  their 
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other  large  game,  well  woTlbfofa  rifle* 


16th. — Red  Aa»i  on  the  ghat  Tcry 
diiagreeable.  Rode  to  Mhar  in  the 
afternoon ;  thirt;  milei,  four  or  five 
of  which  were  dowa  the  steep  ghat 
with  the  evening  sun  in  oureyes  which 
spoiled  a  noble  praipcct.  Mountain 
sidea  alolhed  with  great  Tsriety  of  trees 
with  brilliant  flowcn  and  gigantic 
creepers  hanging  about  Ihem  in  Tes- 
tooQ9.  Near  the  bottom  bamboos  pre- 
TBil — harbingen  of  a  warm  ride  for  us 
to-morrow.  The  difference  of  climate 
afler  an  hour's  descent  is  far  from 
afp^eable.  Mhar  is  one  long  street 
\rith  a  good  bazaar  and  picturesque 
dawk  bungalow  built  oTerlianging  the 
riTcr,  in  which  got  good  beds  and  tea. 

17th. — Started  at  three  for  Nagotna' 
fortj-four   miles,  on  yesterday's  jaded 

?onie>.  Hot  ride  to  the  bungalow  at 
nderpore  twenty-four  miles,  where, 
after  two  hours,  we  succeeded  in  get- 
ting lome  e^s  and  rice  cakes  cooked 
in  the  Tillage,  with  chips  of  dried  bum- 
maloes,  and  a  lota  (brass  cup)  of  milk. 
Our  nags  fared  better  and  brought  us 
to  Nagotna  bj  sunset,  where  a  bunder 
boat  with  a  week's  provisions  from 
Bombay  waited  in  charge  of  T  's 
head  butler,  whose  ofEces  we  forthwith 
bronght  into  requisition.  Set  sail  at 
high  water,  eight  p.m.  leaving  our  suite 
and  baggage  to  follow  as  tliey  could 
and  in  twelve  hours  |more  changed  the 
boat  for  palkees  which  took  us  to  T.'s 
terraced  mansion  at  Khambala. 

Found  that  a  passage  had  been 
already  secured  for  us  in  an  Arab 
buggala,  bound  for  Bushire  on  board 
which  we  went  forthwith,  and  there 
saw  tittle  to  congratulate  ourselves  on, 
except  that  the  captain  (nakhnda)  ap- 
pears a  decent  rational  sort  of  fellow 
for  an  Arab,  and  promises  to  clear  us  a 
gangway  into  our  cabin  through  the 
pepper-bags.  He  also  assures  us  that 
"  iht  be  the  vrill  of  Providence  we  shall 
get  to  Bushire  in  less  than  a  month," 
which  is  a  comfort.  Bat  for  the  rcsl,  the 
prospect  is  rather  "pokeiith'  as  Jona- 
than would  say — an  incomparably  un- 


wieldly   topsy  turvy  looking  c 
composed  principally  of  poop  and  pep 
ner-bsgs,    with   two  tall  masts  rakin| 


;r  bowsprit.    The 


IT  den  was  a  pile  of  b>g^  and  on  each 


sidelittle  cloisters  containing  Parthians, 
Medes,  El  ami  tea,  and  the  dwellen  in 
— 1  know  not  where — but  we  shan't 
want  for  companv.  We  cannot  stand 
upright  in  our  cabin,  nor  is  there  room 
in  it  for  both  our  beds  ;  this  last  is  of 
no  importance  as  I  have  got  mine  slung 
in  fresher  air  over  the  rails  of  the  poop. 
Wearetosail  in  four  days — the  steamer 
does  not  sail  for  a  month  ;  there  it 
nothing  else,  and  tempus  fufnt. 

Should  never  have  got  ourselves 
equipped  in  time  for  our  travels  by  sea 
end  land  without  the  aid  of  the  most 
beneficent  Parsee  Pickerjee  Pokeijee, 
who  also  had  managed  to  hire  our 
cabin  for  the  moderate  sum  of  four  hun- 
dred rupees,  the  sliteen  Lucknow  gents 
(as  we  afterwards  leamed,^  paid  one 
hundred  and  eighty  for  tbeirs ;  but 
n'imporle — any  port  in  a  storm. 

One  of  our  troubles  was  getting  billa  - 
of  exchange  on  different  pUces  ;  and 
some  hags  of  Spanish  dollars — the 
standard  coin  in  outlandish  parts  of 
this  world.  One  of  the  great  annoj- 
ances  of  travelling  in  India  is  hereby 
avoided — for  instance,  in  Agra  I  had 
Furrukhabad  rupees,  which  would  not 
pasi  in  Gwalior ;  then  at  Shahjehanpore 
the  Gwalior  money  must  be  changed  fur 
Indore  rupees,  which  go  no  further  than 
Mhow.  At  Mimdlai9iragain,Chandore 
rupees :  all  these  must  be  exchanged  at 
alou.  FromDhoaliathesegiveplace to 
Company's  rupees  from  the  new  mint  at 
Bomoay  which  now  supplies  the  whole 
presidency — the  fiist  time  her  Ma- 
jesty's head  has  made  its  appearance  in 
India :  till  now  our  money  was,  absurdly 
enough,  coined  in  the  name  of  one 
"  Shah  Allum,"  to  show  the  mercan- 
tile humility  of  my  mushroom  lord  and 
master  "  John  company,"  The  new 
money  is  not  in  my  opinion  so  hand- 
some as  the  old  hut  is  a  great  con- 
venience as  there  is  a  similar  coinage 
in  Calcutta  where  a  gigantic  mini  has 
lately  been  erected  to  make  money  by 
steam  for  the  whole  Bengal  presidency. 
This  has  svrallowed  up  the  provincial 
mints  of  Benares,  Ssiigor,  &c,,  which 
used  to  supply  the  upper  province*  t 
and  to  (heir  no  small  inconvenience,  a* 
the  fluctuations  of  the  money  market, 
and  the  power  of  great  capitalists  must 
be  increased  by  so  distant  a  source  of 
sapply — from  some  places  2000  miles. 
The  revenue  collectors  receive  only  our 
own  money,  which  at  the  rent-paying 
season  is  accordingly  enhanced  in 
price.    Formerljt  thia  wa*  remedied  by 
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the  ftciHtyoffftlln^old  tiWer  coined 
iDlo  the  cutrenc;.  At  Sau^ar,  natives 
used  when  rupees  were  at  an  adrftnce 
of  more  than  the  coit  of  coining,  (^ 
ner  cent.)  to  briug  bullion  in  horse  loud* 
frnm  distances  oriwo  or  three  hundred 
tnlle«,  ill  down  and  tee  it  asMved  and 
iCamped  before  their  facei  (thi«  wu 
done  bf  natiTes  with  diM  rnsde  on  the 

Sol  but  equal  to  an;  in  Eo^land,)  in 
eir  own  simple  and  cheap  manner, 
onljr  slighilf  modified  bj  improTed 
constniclion  of  iheir  instrument!,  which 
were  to  little  complicated  that  common 
eoolies  from  the  bataar,  hired  by  the 
day  a*  wanted,  did  almost  all  the  worlc. 
B;  Ibis  mint  not  only  were  the  ex- 
pensea  of  coinapie  paid,  ^the  only  in- 
stance however,  in  India,  in  which  this 
bas  been  accomnlished,}  but  the  Euri>- 

pean  superinteoaent,  C9I.  P ,  after 

deduciiog  hi*  own  salaiy  and  all  otben, 
•enl  a  clear  profit  of  10,000  rupees  per 


annnm  Into  the  p>veran)eat  treunrr 
Tot  the  last  six  years  :  twelve  lakhs  of 
money  coined  in  the  year  covered  the 
expense.  In  Calcatia,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  are  required  as  an  establish- 
ment of  people  who  uitdeistand  the 
machinery  mutt  be  constantly  kept  up  1 
steam  engines  are  not  omnipotent  in  m 
country  where  day  lubourera  can  be 
procured  for  2^4.  or  3d.  a  day.  In 
IflSG,  the  Calcutta  mint  coined  one  and 
a  half  million  ofslNer  money  for  which 
the  country  paid  £30,000,  besides  great 
inconvenience  was  suffered  by  govern- 
ment in  collecting  the  revenae  of  the 
distant  provinces,  in  which  accordingly 
the  court  have  now  recommended  the 
re- establishment  of  mints  on  ihe  old 
system— to  rebuild  what  they  had  just 
pulled  down,  exempliryinif  one  of  the 
benefits  of  an  experimentargoTemmeat 
on  the  other  ^ile  of  the  world. 


Chwin  Ttll,  London.    IS40. 

This  is  not  only  a  very  pretty  but  a 
very  useful  worlc,   appealing  to  the 

?e  as  well  as  to  the  understanding. 
he  compiler  under  the  respective 
heads  of  his  glossary,  not  only,  de- 
scribes well,  but  the  publisher  spares 
no  pains  or  expense  in  woodcuts  of 
the  very  beat  description,  to  illustrate 
what  has  been  stated  in  the  letter- 
press ;  so  much  so,  that  we  consider 
that  any  person,  by  the  aid  of  these 
volumes,  may,  at  very  Utile  expense 
of  time  or  trouble,  become  acijujunted 
with  the  terms  and  cbaracl  eristics  of 
architecture.  Though  professing  t« 
illustrate  all  styles  of  arcoitecture,  yet 
it  is  principally  (though  by  no  means 
eicIuMvely)  (wnfined  to  the  Gotbio 
order:  and  wa  think  the  compiler 
right,  for  in  our  opinion  the  fine 
fancy — the  exuberant  fertility — the 
wild  romance  of  the  Gothic  style,  moke 
it  every  da;  more  and  more  a  favourite 
— and  wo  are  constrained  to  favour 
and  admire  it  more  than  the  cold  and 
chaste,  but  less  interesting  forms  of 
classic  archi(ecture-~just  on  the  same 
principle  that  we  prefer  a  play  of 
Shakspeare  to  one  of  Enripides.  or 
would  lay  aMde  the  jEneid  of  Viigit 
t«  taka  i^  the  Jerusalem  Delivered  of 


Tasso.  We  consider  a  convenient  end 
comparatively  cheap  work  on  archi. 
tecture  very  desirahle  for  Irishmen ; 
for  certainly  as  jet  our  architecture, 
whether  puolic  or  domestic,  is  not  to 
be  boasti^d  of.  It  Is  true,  we  may 
have  some  really  fine  buildings  in  our 
metropolis ;  and,  without  speci^ing, 
may  assert  that  Dublin  can  boast 
of  works  creditable  to  ant/  city,  fiut, 
still,  we  hold  that,  generally  speaking, 
in  our  places  of  worship  and  in  our 
domestic  buildingt  we  are  much  behind 
hand,  and  that  it  is  very  desirable  that 
a  taste  for  the  useful  and  beautiful, 
more  especially  in  the  Gothic  sttle, 
should  be  communicated  to  our  nobility 
and  gentry.  We  are  quite  sure  that 
were  a  gentleman  in  poasecsion  of 
this  book,  and  took  the  trouble  to 
consult  its  beautiful  illuslrationSf  as 
well  as  read  its  accurate  deflnitioDS, 
he  would  not  permit  a  builder,  calling 
himself  an  architect,  to  erect  for  him 
the  monstrous,  absurd,  inoonvenient, 
gimcrack  of  a  thing,  which  might  be 

ter  and  churchwardens  deform  their 
newchnrcheswithamultitude  of  spikes, 
like  a  many-legged  insect  sprawling  on 
its  back,  and  then  say  they  hod  imi- 
tated an  abbey,  church  of  the  olden 
times.  The  fact  is.  that  Ireland  is 
behind  the  re*t  of  E wpe  in  arebiteo. 
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tnra]  work*.  Of  the  period  before  the 
Ai^lo-Nonnan  cooqueBt,  we  hare  no 
emitting  remains,  but  the  round  towers, 
Cormao'B  chapel  on  the  Rook  of  Cashel, 
and  a  few  extremelj  simple  and  irnor- 
namented  churches.  Subsequent  to 
that  conquest — and  when  the  invaders 
became  pett;  princes,  and  wished  to 
bargain  with  the  church  for  the 
safety  of  their  souls — there  were 
sundry  abbeys  and  cathedrals  built  in 
imitation  of  those  already  eilstin|{  in 
EnglMiil  and  Frwtee  i  but  there  were 
three  obstaclee  to  the  urevalence  of  or- 
nate and  elaborate  architecture ;  tie.  in 


difficulty  of  procuring  a  good  material. 
Ireland,  deficient  as  it  is  in  the  newer 
and  upper  formations — <rhich  abound 
above  the  coat  measures  in  France 
and  England — cannot  offer  either  the 
new  sandstone  or  the  oolite  to  the 
workman  to  cut  or  carve  with  a  readi- 
ness that  made  ornamental  work  com- 


set  at  defiance  the  tools  of  that  period ; 
and  even  now,  when  used,  the  labour 
required  in  the  cutting  is  so  costly, 
that  it  is  almost  out  of  the  question 
:  that  the  rich  decorations 
e  delicate  carvings  which  are 
to  be  seen  wrought  out  in  the  sand- 
stone and  oolites  of  England,  sho)ild 
be  produced  in  our  country.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  found,  by  old  records, 
and  by  the  exhibition  of  the  stone 
itself,  that  most  of  the  decorations  of 
our  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  Dublin 
and  elsewhere — as,  for  instance,  the 
mnllioned  windows,  the  groins,  the 
mouldings,  the  corbels,  of  St.  Patrick's, 
Christ  Church,  &c.  &c — were  im- 
ported  from  Normandy  or  Bristol. 
And,  even  at  this  day,  the  expenaitc- 
ness  of  our  native  material — which, 
confessedly,  when  finishtd.  is  most 
durable— forces  the  Irish  builder  to 
have  recourse  to  Roman  cement,  &c. 
to  execute  his  decorations.  Now,  the 
truth  i^,  that  ,tbe  Irish  climate  is  not 
suitable  to  the  permanence  of  those 
tarcedaaea.  Its  dampness — its  alter- 
nations of  frost  and  thaw — very  soon 
cause  the  scaling  off  of  these  exterior 
coatings ;  and  we  have,  more  than 
once,  in  travelling  through  Irelanil, 
had  to  observe  a  castle,  decked  out 
in    all    the    florid  taste  of  extreme 
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Gothic,  with  the  mean  brickwork 
peeping  out  from  its  towers,  embat- 
tlements,  and  mulUons,  and  showing 
off,  perhaps,  like  its  owner,  as  an 
ambitious  spendthrift,  very  much  out 
at  elbows.  Without,  then,  expecting 
that  onr  country  will  ever  be  re- 
markable for  specimens  of  the  florid 
Oothic,  or  of  very  elaborate  decora- 
tions, wa  have  at  least  a  right  to 
suppose  that,  with  increasing  wealth, 
and  increasUig  skill  in  our  builders  and 
tradesmen,  there  will  be  more  attention 
to  chaste  end  legitimate  ornament, 
combined  with  convenience  and  com- 
fort, in  our  public  and  private  build- 
ings I  and,  to  further  this  desirable 
eflect,  we  cannot  recommend  a  more 
useful  or  instructive  work  than  the  one 
we  now  notice. 

Tvr.TffTt:  •  Pfifinin  foDr  nol'w.  Ftwb  tha* 
Frentb  of  3.  B.  I..  RmHt  WHh  llliutntsry 
DOIM by  M.  ModUco,  London;  SUrtt.  ISW. 
An  agreeable  trifle,  for  the  most  part 
pleasantly  translated.  Of  Cresset's 
Ver-vert  there  had  been  already  two 
English  translations — one  by  Dr.  Ged- 
des,  which  appears  to  have  combined 
almost  every  possible  fault — gratuitous 
additions,  too,  are  made— and  of  ex- 
treme coarseness.  We  have  only  seen 
such  parts  of  this  translation  as  are 
printed  in  Mason  Good's  life  of  Ged- 
des ;  but  these  are  quite  enough  to 
enable  us  to  speak  with  entire  assurance 
on  the  subject. 

Another  transl,itL<>n,  by  Gilbert 
Cooper,  possesses  very  high  merit. 
The  versification  is  easy  and  graceful, 
and  the  slory,  on  the  whole.  La  well 
told,  though  we  think  Cooper  too  fond 
of  enlarging  and  expanding,  and  though 
he  is  every  now  and  then  led  away  aj 
the  temptation  of  a  whimsicul  rbvme. 
This  tr.tnslation  is  printed  in  Chal- 
mers's Poets.  Mr.  Montagu's  ha«  not 
quite  the  easy  flow  of  Cooper's  style, 
but  has  the  merit  of  greater  fidelity. 
Mr.  Montagu  has  Dd<Icd  a  few  enter- 
taining notes,  and  gives  translations 
from  Catullus  and  Ovid  of  Lesbia's 
Sparrow  and  Ovid's  Parrot. 

Hlltno'n  r>rn4l«»   L«>I:   with  mplnn. 


An  edition  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  cod- 
taining,  in  a  moderate  compass,  a 
(election  from  the  notes  of  hu  many 
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ooiiunentatDn>  was  klMok  much  want- 
ing, and  this  want  Mr.  PrendevUle  b 
book  in  part  supplies.  It  is  of  con- 
venient  siie,  is,  for  the  most  part, 
carefully  printed,*  and  the  selection 
of  notvs  not  injudicious.  A  life  of 
Milton  is  prefixed,  written  on  the 
plan  of  Hayley's,  so  as  to  nuke 
the  poet,  b;  large  extracts  from  his 
letters  and  political  tracts,  his  own 
biographer.  We  are  dissatisfied  with 
but  one  thing  in  Mr.  PreoJeville'i 
book,  which  is  his  arbitrary  alteration 
of  the  punctuation  of  former  editions. 
The  interposition  of  notes  of  admira- 
tion aitd  dashes — even  supposing  them 
rightl;  placed,  and  exhibiting'  that  the 
editor  understands  his  author — may 
be  too  frequent.  In  anv  republication 
of  Milton,  the  punctuation  of  the  edi- 
tions printed  dnring  bis  life,  and,  in 
particular,  the  second,  should  not  be 
unnecessarily  deviated  from.  In  the 
few  cases  in  which  it  may  be  deemed 
unavoidable,  (if,  indeed,  there  be  any 
such,  for  Milton's  works  were  printed 
with  great  correcinesa,)  the  editor 
shonid  always  communicate  such 
changes  l)y  a  note. 

On  the  whole,  however,  this  edition 
is  creditable  to  the  author's  scholar- 
ship ;  and  although,  for  the  renson 
we  have  mentioned,  it  is  not  quite 
such  an  edition  as  would  be  best 
for  purposes  of  reference,  it  is  likely 
to  be  found  a  very  convenient  and 
usefiil  schoolbook.  The  quolJitions 
IWim  the  Greek  and  Latm  poets, 
familiar  as  thev  in  genera]  are,  add 
verv  much  to  the  value  of  the  book, 
and  will  save  both  master  and  pupil 
much  trouble. 

GfnnietriiMil  PrDpotltloni  IVntonitrntrd,  or  s 
ExiTiHtn  npHlKlfd  In  fcurhd'l  EleoiHiitK.  Bf 
W.U.  Cooler,  A.B      >I™<^     LonilDn.    1S40.  . 

Wk  do  not  know  any  work  more 
useful  for  the  purposes  of  school  in- 
struction in  geometry  than  this  new 
collection  of  exercises  on  Euclid.  The 
propositions  are  admirably  selected — 
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not  go  many  nor  so  difficult  as  to  deter 
the  ^oung  student  from  the  taak  raf 
making  himself  master  of  them,  and 
yet  containing  a  greater  variety  of 
propositions  both  of  practical  use  and 
(a  &r  more  attractive  quality  to  a  tme 
lover  of  geometry)  intrinsic  beauty, 
than  some  of  our  most  popular  cot- 
lections  of  formidable  size  and  estra- 
vagantprice.  The  demonstrations  are 
beautifully  concise,  olear,  and  simple^ 
the  diagrams  admirably  executed,  and 
the  abbreviations  made  use  of  so  dear 
as  to  catise  no  difficulty  to  the  stadeat, 
while  they  very  materially  diminish 
tbe  size  and  cost  of  the  book.  It 
contains  only  1 20  propoutions  ;  bat 
we  do  not  know  any  book  containiw 
three  times  the  number  which  wiU 
convey  more  nsefiil  instruction  to  the 
young  student,  or  su^^t  more  ele- 
gant modes  of  demonstrating  other 
theorems. 


Th>  Dnun  of  Uf* :  a  Huntln  Pi 


Three  Ixioks,  in  three  provincial  dtias 

The    counters   of  three    booksellen 

forlorn, 
John  Bull,  John  Bolster,  John  M'Comh 

Why  with  such  bibliopolists  at  home 
As  Bolster,    BuU,    and  sweet   WiU 

Honey  Comb, 
Should  our   three    native   bards    ta 

London  roam  ? 
The  first  in  gauzy  sentiment  snrpast. 
The  next  in  leaf^ld  phrase — in  both 

the  last ; 
All  these  last  month  were  sent  us  fat 

What  can  we  do  with  than?     What 


*  Ooestninfcfl  Uluodsr  ocrttn  pugg  93 — plantain  is  printed  for  "pUtane."  The 
mistake  i>  mentioned  in  n  note,  and  attributed  to  ioadvcrlence.  Tbe  p«^  ought  la 
have  b««il  cancelled  when  tbs  blunder  was.olmrved. 
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